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London  Agency  for  American  Libraries 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,    Covent  Garden,    LONDON. 


Special  Notice  to  Librarians. 

British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,  Scientific  Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  mail 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who  require  Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to  lose   no 

time  in  stocking  their  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the   enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand  for   British    published   Books. 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  1  have  so 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  cage  of  public  men  visiting  London 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
affairs." 

EDW.  Q.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 
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THE  year  just  closed  was,  in  the  library 
field,  to  -a  marked  degree  a  year  of  improved 
equipment  and  enlarged  pcssibilities.  While 
the  gifts  of  Andrew  Carnegie  for  library  pur- 
poses did  not  reach  the  measure  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  this  development  was  very  largely 
seed  of  his  sowing.  The  endowment  gift  of 
$100,000  for  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Publishing  Board  made  possible  broader 
plans  for  bibliographical  work  of  service  to 
al.1  libraries ;  while  Carnegie  buildings  gave 
multiplied  efficiency  to  libraries  in  many  cities. 
Mr.  Carnegie's  American  gifts  for  libraries 
reached  a  total  of  four  million  dollars,  dis- 
tributed among  over  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  places  in  thirty-three  states,  Alaska, 
British  Columbia  and  Canada.  In  Great 
Britain  a  partial  record  shows  nearly  two  mil- 
lion dollars,  given  to  some  forty  places  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.  With 
the  opening  of  the  new  year  comes  announce- 
ment of  a  Carnegie  gift  of  a  million  and  a 
half  for  branch  libraries  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Carnegie  that  he  has 
already  under  consideration  applications  for 
800  more  library  buildings,  most  of  which  will 
be  granted  —  so  that  it  is  evident  the  end  is 
not  yet.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  for  the  past  12 
months  gave  indication  of  a  slightly  different 
policy  from  that  of  previous  years.  Smaller 
cities  and  more  remote  places  predominate, 
and  the  sums  granted  are  much  less  in 
amount,  ranging  on  an  average  from  $10,000 
tu  $25,000.  As  each  gift  carries  with  it  the 
usual  10  per  cent,  maintenance  requirement, 
the  next  few  years  will  see  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  little  libraries,  in 
buildings  of  their  own,  with  an  assured  place 
in  the  civic  life  of  their  communities. 


LIBRARY  buildings  were  a  feature  of  the 
year,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day  for  some  time  to  come.  Atlanta,  Dallas, 
Cheyenne,  Lincoln  and  Dubuque  were  among 
the  cities  which  opened  fine  Carnegie  build- 
ings to  the  public;  the  magnificent  Carnegie 
building  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Library  was  completed;  and  the  first  Carnegie 
bra*ch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  was 


opened ;  while  Trenton  and  St.  Joseph  entered 
into  possession  of  new  buildings  erected  by 
the  city,  and  the  cornerstone  was  laid  of  the 
great  structure  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. In  connection  with  the  growing  es- 
tablishment of  Carnegie  buildings  it  should 
be  noted  also  that  an  increasing  number  of 
cities  have  declined  Mr.  Carnegie's  offered 
gifts  on  the  ground  of  the  additional  taxation 
involved.  At  Albany  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  of 
$150,000  was  refused  at  the  fall  elections  by  a 
large  majority  vote;  at  Cincinnati  the  su- 
preme court  has  ruled  adversely  upon  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  Carnegie  gift  of  $180,000 
by  issuing  city  bonds  to  cover  cost  of  the 
sites  required;  and  in  Denver  no  definite  ac- 
tion has  yet  been  taken  to  carry  through  the 
Carnegie  library  project.  In  many  smaller 
towns  also  Carnegie  offers  have  gone  by  de- 
fault, and  the  frequent  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  city  authorities  to  assume  permanent  li- 
brary obligations  opens  some  interesting  ques- 
tions in  municipal  policy. 


THE  library  meetings  of  the  year  were  un- 
usually large  and  numerous.  The  American 
Library  Association  conference  at  Magnolia 
reached  the  record  figure  of  one  thousand  in 
attendance,  and  was  notable  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  gift  to  the  Publishing 
Board  and  for  the  variety  and  extent  of  its 
program.  The  selection  of  Niagara  Falls  for 
the  1903  meeting,  while  in  some  respects  less 
satisfactory,  gives  railway  rates  and  travel  fa- 
cilities that  are  likely  to  result  in  another 
very  large  meeting,  though  the  Magnolia 
standard  will  probably  not  soon  be  reached 
again.  In  the  summer  a  successful  western 
Library  Meeting  was  held  in  Wisconsin,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  September  at  Lake  Placid  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  effective  state 
meetings.  Texas  and  Tennessee  are  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  state  library  associations, 
and  the  most  interesting  association  activity 
of  the  year  was  the  library  institutes  held  in 
small  towns,  and  developed  especially  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  state  association  and  affiliated 
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clubs.  Maryland  is  the  only  new  name  to  be 
included  in  the  record  of  state  library  com- 
missions, and  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  state 
is  represented  by  two  commissions,  dividing  a 
field  in  which  concentrated  effort  should  be 
most  effective.  Among  the  various  state 
commissions  there  has  been  cordial  co-opera- 
tion in  aims  and  methods,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  commission  has  become  one  of  the 
most  effective  agencies  of  library  extension. 

ABROAD  the  Bodleian  tercentenary  was  the 
chief  event  of  library  interest.  The  various 
English  and  continental  library  associations 
held  their  accustomed  meetings,  and  in  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  the  vexed  question 
ol  library  discounts  was  of  dominant  interest. 
In  this  country  the  discount  matter  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  discussion  and  dissatis- 
faction, and  the  year  closed  with  little  pros- 
pect of  an  adjustment  satisfactory  to  libra- 
rians. The  increased  cost  of  library  books 
has  been  in  many  cases  a  hardship  and  a  se- 
rious disadvantage;  but  it  is  apparent  also 
that  it  is  leading  to  a  more  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  of  the  selection  of 
books  and  to  more  judicious  and  conserva- 
tive buying.  The  great  number  of  new  li- 
brary buildings,  the  development  of  branch 
systems  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  administration  that  is  thereby  in- 
volved make  this  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance, and  if  the  discount  agitation  leads  in- 
directly to  sounder  principles  and  more  care- 
ful methods  in  the  purchase  of  books  it  will 
not  have  been  without  an  element  of  useful- 
ness. 


IN  the  bibliographical  field  the  year  has 
been  of  unusual  interest.  The  issue  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  "International  cata- 
logue of  scientific  literature"  marked  the  suc- 
cessful beginning  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant undertakings  in  co-operative  bibliogra- 
phy; and  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
"Subject  index  of  modern  works  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum"  carried  on  the  admirable  work 
already  done  in  making  the  treasures  of  the 
great  English  library  known  to  other  libra- 
ries. At  home  the  "Guide  to  the  literature  of 
American  history"  edited  by  Mr.  Larned  and 
issued  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 


through  the  generosity  of  George  lies,  gave 
a  most  interesting  working  example  of  the 
"appraisal  of  literature"  and  set  a  model  for 
further  efforts  in  this  line;  while  Miss  Kroe- 
ger's  "Guide  to  the  use  of  reference  books," 
the  "Advance  edition"  of  the  new  A.  L.  A. 
rules,  Miss  Hasse's  manual  of  government 
publications,  the  second  part  of  the  list  of 
"State  publications,"  and  the  index  volume  of 
the  "Publishers'  trade  list  annual"  were  of 
service  in  a  wide  field.  Most  notable  of  all 
was  the  undertaking  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  furnishing  printed  catalog  cards  for 
the  use  of  libraries  subscribing  for  them  — 
an  undertaking  developed  to  a  remarkable 
degree  of  efficiency  in  a  short  time,  and  lay- 
ing in  fact  the  foundations  of  current  national 
bibliography.  The  extension  of  this  work, 
and  the  enlarged  opportunities  that  the  Car- 
negie endowment  has  given  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board,  make  the  bibliographical 
outlook  for  the  new  year  an  interesting  one. 

Communications. 

STATE  REPORTS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

Amherst  College  Library  has  a  few  spare 
copies  of  the  "Report  of  [Massachusetts] 
Commissioners  on  ...  Taxation  and  Exemp- 
tion therefrom,"  January,  1875,  I  v.,  O.  pp. 
577,  of  special  value  for  the  papers  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot  and  others  on  the  exemption  of  col- 
lege and  other  property. 

As  long  as  they  last  one  of  these  copies  will 
be  sent  to  anv  library  desiring  it  and  sending 
25  cents  to  cover  mailing  cost. 

W.  I.  FLETCHER. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

ANALYTICALS  FOR  GARNETT'S   UNIVERSAL 
ANTHOLOGY  DESIRED. 

WILL  not  some  one  analyze  this  set  and  so 
make  it  as  available  as  the  "Warner  library  of 
the  world's  best  literature"? 

Our  Warner  set  has  been  used  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  volume  has  had  to  be  re- 
bound and  others  are  very  much  soiled  while 
not  a  single  volume  of  the  Garnett  has  been 
taken  off  the  shelves.  We  know  that  this 
condition  is  due  to  the  analyticals  because 
member's  call  slips  are  made  out  as  though 
for  separate  works.  As  we  have  no  book 
numbers,  it  is  necessary  for  members  to  call 
by  author  and  title.  The  pages  have  learned 
to  recognize  these  calls  and  look  in  the  War- 
ner Library  at  once  instead  of  referring  to 
the  catalog  for  fuller  information. 

In  many  instances  the  only  example  of  an 
author's  work  which  we  have  available  in  the 
library  is  to  be  found  in  this  set. 

ST.  Louis  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
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THE  PERSONAL  READING  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN.* 
BY  MARY  W.   PLUMMER,  Director  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 


SUCH  a  paper  as  this  is  bound  to  be,  to 
some  extent,  a  personal  confession ;  but  I 
shall  try  to  limit  that  liability  by  relating 
personal  experiences  only  so  far  as  I  think 
they  may  be  typical  or  instructive. 

In  1887  I  was  brought  into  contact  as 
I  never  had  been  before  with  a  large  li- 
brary, containing  all  that  was  best  in  litera- 
ture. My  work  was  not  so  absorbing  but 
that  I  had  time  for  reading,  and  I  browsed 
about  the  shelves,  occasionally  picking  up  a 
book  that  I  had  always  meant  to  read  but 
which  had  never  come  just  under  my  hand 
before.  From  that  time  to  this  I  have  been 
situated  as  we  all  are,  in  the  midst  of  books, 
where  I  could  pick  and  choose  at  will.  I 
do  not  remember  how  I  came  to  do  it,  but  I 
began  that  year  to  keep  a  list  of  the  books 
I  read,  a  mere  author  and  title  list,  marking 
those  books  re-read  with  a  "2"  or  "3,"  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  times  I  had  read 
it,  and  a  book  only  partially  read  with  the 
fraction  "l/2.n  It  has  interested  me  at 
times  to  go  back  over  these  lists  and  com- 
pare one  year  with  another,  also  to  see  what 
I  could  recall  of  a  book  from  its  title.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  my  last  state  is  somewhat 
worse  than  my  first,  and  I  attribute  this  to 
two  causes :  first,  the  greater  fatigue  of 
mind  brought  about  by  years  of  chiefly  men- 
tal occupation;  second,  by  the  fact  that  in 
those  earlier  years  I  was  surrounded  only 
by  the  best  books,  including  very  little  fic- 
tion and  that  only  of  the  standards ;  whereas 
since  then,  in  the  two  circulating  libraries 
I  have  known  best,  the  books  that  have 
passed  through  my  hands  have  been  to  a 
greater  extent  fiction  and  much  of  it  of  a 
more  ordinary  quality.  True,  there  have 
been  other  books,  but,  given  the  mental  fa- 
tigue spoken  of,  one  is  apt  to  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  I  do  not  justify  this  in 

*  Read  before'  Long  Island  Library  Club,  Oct.   16, 
1902.  ! 


the  least,  or  try  to  excuse  it.  I  mention  it 
as  a  discreditable  fact.  Far  from  resting  the 
mind,  I  believe  that  following  habitually  this 
line  of  least  resistance  is  bad  for  it  —  a  dose 
of  soothing-syrup  for  a  person  who  needs  a 
tonic,  with  the  usual  stupefying  effect  which 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  true  rest.  I  do  not 
believe  altogether  in  laying  out  lines  of 
reading,  at  least  for  myself  and  as  recrea- 
tion; but  I  have  kept  a  list  of  great  books 
that  I  ought  to  have  read  and  havel  not,  and 
occasionally  one  of  these  gets  crossed  off. 
For  young  people,  surrounded  by  books,  who 
have  not  yet  read  many  of  the  great  or  best 
books,  I  believe  a  moderate  list  of  this  kind 
would  be  of  value,  especially  if  his  or  her 
tendency  is  toward  the  lightest  of  literature 
—  books,  I  should  say,  for  in  the  strict  sense 
most  of  what  we  read  is  not  literature. 

As  a  testimony  to  the  stupefying  effect  of 
a  regular  diet  of  "books  for  tired  brains," 
as  they  are  pathetically  called,  I  may  instance 
an  experience  I  have  frequently  had  of  trying 
to  remember  at  the  end  of  a  page  what  I  had 
just  read.  I  have  at  times  found  that  I  had 
read  without  noticing  it  some  very  impor- 
tant development  of  the  plot  —  the  words  had 
gone  in  at  the  eye  and  made  absolutely  no  im- 
pression on  the  brain,  had  failed  to  attract 
attention,  and  so  could  not  be  remembered. 
Yet  that  is  what  many  people  call  reading. 
Over  and  over  again,  I  have  had  the  same 
experience  in  reading  reviews  of  books,  one 
of  the  dullest  and  most  burdensome  duties 
of  the  librarian,  and  have  found  at  the  end  ot 
a  review  that  I  had  not  taken  in  an  idea  and 
must  go  back  again.  Such  reading  is  merely 
putting  the  brain  to  sleep  at  the  expense  of 
the  eyes,  and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  sleep  that 
does  the  brain  good  —  it  is  a  sleep  produced 
by  anodynes. 

Now,  there  is  no  objection  to  one's  read- 
ing what  one  really  likes;  the  librarian  has  as 
good  a  right  to  his  personal  preferences  in 
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books  as  anyone  outside  a  library;  but,  of 
course,  those  of  us  who  like  really  poor  and 
frivolous  stuff,  or  who  are  incapable  of  dis- 
criminating, are  not  the  ones  who  have  a 
right  to  advise  or  preach  to  the  public  about 
its  reading.  Let  us  leave  that  to  librarians 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and 
let  us  go  on  in  our  uncritical  way,  reading 
what  we  like  and  keeping  still.  There  is  a 
difference,  however,  between  reading  what 
one  likes  and  reading  what  comes  in  one's 
way.  And  it  is  the  habit  of  not  exercising 
one's  preferences  or  one's  will,  but  letting 
one's  self  drift  —  that  the  librarian  especially 
should  be  warned  against,  because  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sin  is  so  constant.  As  you  lock  up 
your  desk  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening, 
with  the  feeling  that  you  have  infinite  leisure 
before  you  in  the  twelve  hours  of  Sunday, 
and  that  it  will  rest  and  divert  you  to  have 
a  book,  is  there  some  definite  book  in  your 
mind  ?  Do  you  go  to  the  old  books  ?  Do  you 
recall  some  book  that  you  wanted  when  it  first 
came  out,  perhaps,  that  you  have  never  been 
able  to  get  hold  of  but  still  want  badly 
enough  to  go  to  look  for  it?  Or  do  you 
turn  to  the  shelves  nearest  you  and  take 
something  you  never  heard  of  before  by  an 
author  you  never  heard  of?  Or  do  you  go 
to  the  new  novels  not  yet  cataloged  and  take 
some  second  or  third  rate  thing  there  —  a 
book  that  has  absolutely  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  a  new  cover,  and  that  will  be 
forgotten  in  two  months.?  If  you  do,  that  is 
not  following  your  likes  or  preferences  —  it 
is  letting  the  book  choose  itself,  tossing  up 
for  it,  as  it  were,  because  you  are  too  lazy 
to  really  select.  This  is  a  habit  that  you  can 
break  yourself  of,  in  several  ways : 

First:  by  having  a  list  to  draw  from  of 
books  that  you  really  want  to  read,  and  taking 
one  if  you  cannot  get  another. 

Second :  by  re-reading  occasionally  some 
of  your  old  favorites  among  the  better  au- 
thors, just  to  brace  up  your  standards  a  little. 
The  others  will  seem  rather  tame  and  in- 
sipid compared  with  these. 

Third :  by  buying  an  edition  of  a  good  nov- 
elist for  yourself,  and  reading  something  from 
that  when  you  have  leisure,  instead  of  carry- 
ing new  books  home  from  the  library. 


Fourth :  by  absolutely  refusing  to  read  a 
novel  by  a  new  author  just  because  he  is  ex- 
tensively advertised,  or  a  new  novel  just  be- 
cause other  people  are  reading  it.  If  we  do 
this,  we  simply  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with 
the  woman  who  came  into  a  library  and 
wanted  not  this  or  that  book,  but  in  her  own 
words,  "the  book  that  is  most  in  demand." 
We  are  all  like  sheep,  but  don't  let  us  be 
any  more  like  them  than  we  can't  help  being. 

To  go  back  to  the  first  of  our  four  pre- 
scriptions : 

Suppose  you  are  a  young  assistant  and 
would  like  to  have  such  a  list  to  draw  from, 
but  you  don't  really  know  who  the  good 
and  interesting  authors  are;  for  there  are 
some  authors  who  come  under  the  category 
of  "good  but  not  agreeable"  people  con- 
cerning whose  final  destination  the  little  girl 
of  the  anecdote  was  so  solicitous.  Don't  for 
a  moment  feel  ashamed  or  afraid  to  go  to  the 
wisest  person  (wisest  all-round,  not  simply 
most  bookish)  on  the  staff,  and  ask  for  help. 
Do  not  let  us,  with  the  public,  or  one  another, 
or  ourselves,  indulge  in  that  pleasing  illu- 
sion that  we  know  all  or  even  a  great  deal 
about  books  because  we  are  in  a  library.  And 
if  the  person  you  go  to  is  really  wise  and 
understands  you  as  well  as  books,  he  or  she 
will  give  you  a  list  from  which  you  can  cer- 
tainly draw  books  you  will  really  like  and 
that  will  help  you  to  make  lists  of  your  own. 
Miss  Hewins,  of  the  Hartford  Public  Library, 
gives  good  advice  to  children  in  recommend- 
ing that  they  follow  up  references  to  other 
books  in  the  books  they  are  reading,  advice 
that  is  good  for  grown  people  also. 

Take  the  second  prescription,  the  re-read- 
ing of  the  older  standards.  Try  Dickens  again, 
if  you  once  really  liked  him,  and  see  if  his 
story-telling  art  does  not  hold  you  as  deeply 
absorbed  as  ever.  Try  Thackeray,  and  see 
how  like  boiled  water  most  of  the  modern 
novels  will  taste  after  the  body  of  his  mel- 
low wine.  Try  Jane  Austen,  and  find  your- 
self continually  smiling  over  her  gentle  home- 
thrusts.  Try  George  Eliot,  and  grow  in- 
terested in  her  careful  portraits  after  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  heroines  and  Gibson 
heroes  of  the  moderns.  Take  a  book  that  it 
will  require  several  long  evenings  to  read, 
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so  that  you  grow  to  live  with  the  characters, 
instead  of  some  flimsy  thing  that  you  can 
get  through  in  an  hour  or  two  and  toss  aside 
and  forget  all  about. 

The  third  remedy  may  sound  not  quite  so 
feasible.  Buying  an  entire  edition  of  some  of 
these  many-volumed  authors  may  seem  an 
expensive  prescription;  but  it  is  not  really 
so.  Of  nearly  all  the  standards,  there  are 
now  reasonably  cheap  editions  in  attrac- 
tive form  and  small  size,  which  can  be  bought 
and  paid  for  on  the  instalment  plan.  There  is 
the  Oxford  linen  paper  cloth-bound  edition 
of  Dkkens  in  17  volumes,  at  2s.  6d., 
light  enough  to  hold  though  there  are  often 
several  works  in  one  volume,  with  good 
print,  fair  margins,  and  the  original  illustra- 
tions. There  is  the  Temple  edition  of  Jane 
Austen,  even  daintier,  and  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 
with  Hugh  Thomson's  illustrations.  In- 
deed, new  and  readable  cheap  editions  of 
standard  novelists  are  being  issued  continu- 
ally; and  if  you  have  not  begun  a  library  of 
your  own  and  do  not  know  the  joy  of 
taking  off  the  paper  covers  and  writing  your 
name  on  the  fly-leaf,  you  cannot  begin  too 
soon. 

As  to  the  fourth  rather  negative  injunction, 
I  need  only  ask  you  to  remark  the  resem- 
blance between  the  person  who  runs  after 
every  new  book  the  publishers  choose  to 
boom  and  the  person  who  buys  every  new 
patent  medicine  or  patent  food  on  the 
strength  of  the  advertisements.  Because  the 
signs  in  the  street-cars  say,  "Read  Uncle 
Terry,"  is  that  a  reason  why  we  should 
read  it  any  more  than  that  we  should  eat 
Mellen's  Food  or  wear  Kahler  shoes  or  do 
anything  else  the  promoters  would  naturally 
like  to  have  us  do?  A  book  that  is  a  book 
is  one  thing  —  a  book  that  is  merely  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  is  another.  Don't  let  us 
mistake  one  for  the  other. 

So  much  for  the  library  assistant,  who  can 
read  what  she  likes.  How  about  the  libra- 
rian, so  much  of  whose  reading  must  be  of 
that  hateful  kind  called  "tasting"?  The  bad 
tastes,  the  wishy-washy  tastes  he  or  she 
gets,  no  one  knows  who  has  not  had  a  course 
of  it.  It  is  said  that  new  employees  in  candy- 


factories  are  always  told  that  they  may  eat 
as  much  candy  as  they  like,  and  that  the 
consequence  is  a  few  days'  indulgence  cures 
them  of  eating  candy  forever  after.  But  the 
librarian,  be  he  ever  so  bored  and  disgusted, 
must  go  on  nibbling.  What  shall  we  do? 
Let  time  —  to  the  extent  of  six  months  or 
a  year  —  sift  this  stuff  for  us,  much  more 
satisfactorily  than  we  with  our  dulled  palates 
can  do  for  ourselves?  It  sounds  like  heaven, 
but  I  fear  it  would  be  heaven  with  the  pub- 
lic clamoring  for  vengeance  at  the  gates. 

As  to  works  in  other  classes  than  fiction 
—  I  believe  the  librarian  should  read  the 
class  of  books  he  likes  best  and  that  if  he 
does  not  care  for  Natural  Science  or  Theol- 
ogy, for  instance,  he  need  not  read  books  in 
these  classes;  but  he  should  read  scientific 
news,  theological  news,  and  good  summaries 
of  the  world's  progress  in  all  directions,  as 
he  comes  across  them.  He  should  read  the 
best  reviews  of  specialists  carefully  enough 
to  know  the  standing  of  a  book  and  of  its 
author.  He  should  know  enough  not  to  con- 
fuse a  mere  popularizer  with  a  scientist,  also 
the  field  in  which  leading  writers  are  eminent 
or  the  causes  they  stand  for.  But  it  will  be 
better  for  him  and  he  will  be  a  better  libra- 
rian if  he  is  interested  in  almost  all  classes 
of  literature,  and  if  he  does  like  science  and 
theology  along  with  the  other  classes. 

When  it  comes  to  professional  reading,  I 
certainly  think  the  librarian  and  the  library 
assistant  should  read  the  journals  of  their 
own  calling  and  know  what  is  being  discussed 
and  being  done.  The  librarian  should  know 
something  about  new  library  publications  of 
importance,  especially  as  regards  administra- 
tion; and  the  cataloger  and  reference  libra- 
rian should  know  the  last  utterance  on  their 
subject.  But  these  publications  are  not  so 
numerous  that  they  require  much  time. 

Summing  up  —  what  is  wanted  is  some 
will  and  some  persistence  on  the  part  of  the 
librarian  or  library  assistant.  Will,  to  turn 
out  of  the  channel  in  which  one  simply 
drifts  and  to  swim  in  a  given  course,  and 
persistence  in  trying  to  like  the  best  things, 
an  effort  more  likely  than  not  to  be  success- 
ful. 
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A  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  TWO  WEEKS. 
BY  EDWIN  WHITE  GAILLARD,  Webster  Free  Library,  New  York  City. 


THE  library  worM  is  entering  upon  a  new 
era  in  its  history.  Until  now  it  has  been  like 
a  growing  boy,  learning,  experimenting,  test- 
ing, trying,  with  vast  vistas  of  possibilities 
spread  before  its  awe-stricken  gaze.  It  is 
now  entering  the  period  of  maturity  where  it 
will  in  a  measure  cease  to  experiment,  but 
where  it  will  bring  its  whole  strength,  its 
gathered  strength,  to  the  direction  of  its 
vital  forces. 

It  is  said  that  the  library  is  the  University 
of  the  People.  A  cant  phrase.  Let  librarians 
avoid  cant.  The  library  is  not  and  cannot 
be  a  university.  The  most  it  can  do  is  to 
supply  the  books  to  enable  the  people  to  take 
what  is  known  as  a  university  extension 
course.  That  it  cannot  do  even  so  much 
unless  it  has  books  is  a  self  evident  fact. 
Having  the  books,  however,  is  only  the  start- 
ing point.  Some  libraries  have  the  books,  the 
majority  have  not.  Aside  altogether  from 
the  three  professions,  universities,  schools, 
colleges,  institutes  of  technology  and  acade- 
mies give  instruction  on  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  topics.  Most  of  the  libraries  are 
mainly  composed  of  books  of  history,  litera- 
ture, fiction,  travel,  and  biography,  but  I 
suppose  there  is  no  one  who  will  claim  that 
a  person  can  derive  a  "university  education" 
from  books  of  that  character.  A  careful 
study  of  library  statistics  leads  me  to  believe 
that  books  of  science,  useful  arts,  fine  arts, 
sociology,  and  religion  are  avoided.  To  be 
sure,  a  weak  wishy-washy  sort  of  pabulum 
which  is  classified  under  these  subjects  is 
purchased  and  "circulated."  Occasionally  a 
library  is  found  free  from  this  error,  and 
occasionally  most  libraries  forget  their  ex- 
clusive rule. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  very  few  li- 
braries make  any  attempt  at  being  "the  Uni- 
versity of  the  People."  The  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  who  are 
reached  by  libraries  are  wage  earners  in 
mechanic  trades  or  belong  to  the  semi-pro- 
fessional classes.  The  great  number  of  night 
schools,  mail  instruction  courses,  Y.  M.  C. 
A's,  Y.  W.  C.  A's,  and  summer  schools  would 
incline  one  to  believe  that  there  are  still  a  few 
ambitious,  energetic  thoughtful  persons  who 
are  trying  to  advance  themselves  in  their 


several  walks  of  life,  as  well  as  in  general 
cultivation.  The  libraries  are  utterly  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  One  large  library 
with  several  branches  added  to  its  collection 
in  one  year  over  30,000  volumes,  of  which 
number  just  407  were  of  useful  arts,  while 
807  were  of  poetry  and  1175  were  sociology; 
another  library,  with  165,000  volumes  has 
only  6700  of  useful  arts.  Another  one,  with 
77,000  volumes  has  9000  of  useful  arts.  An- 
other, with  28,000  has  1300  of  useful  arts. 
A  library  in  a  great  city  with  seventeen 
branches  circulated  in  one  year,  according  to 
its  latest  report,  over  944,000  volumes.  Of 
that  enormous  number  of  books  19,000  or 
just  two  per  cent,  were  of  fine  and  useful 
arts  combined,  the  report  does  not  distinguish. 
In  the  same  year  four  per  cent,  of  that  li- 
brary's circulation  was  of  science,  or  a  to- 
tal of  six  per  cent,  of  its  entire  circulation 
was  of  all  the  fine  and  useful  arts  and  all 
of  the  sciences  combined.  Another  library 
with  many  branches  and  more  than  218,800 
volumes  has  five  per  cent,  useful  arts.  In 
a  year  it  circulated  1,965,266  volumes,  53,144 
or  only  three  per  cent,  of  which  were  of  use- 
ful arts. 

Conversations  with  librarians  on  the  sub- 
ject reveal  the  fact  that  the  library  world 
as  a  whole  has  made  up  its  mind  that  the 
people  have  no  use  for  books  for  serious 
study  and  hard  work.  The  real  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  librarians  have  assumed  a 
pose  and  have  adopted  cant  for  a  boon  com- 
panion. They  meet  together,  quote  self- 
satisfying  statistics  and  tell  each  other  of  the 
noble  work  that  the  new  profession  is  doing. 
They  seek  ways  of  disguising  the  fiction  per- 
centage more  often  than  ways  to  find  out 
what  non-fiction  could  be  used,  and  the  best 
means  to  secure  the  use  of  books  that  would 
be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  public.  They 
tell  each  other  of  the  wonderful  advance  in 
what  they  please  to  call  "library  science," 
and  refer  to  the  dark  days  when  books  were 
in  chains.  All  of  which  is  extremely  sad. 

There  is  a  doctrine  which  I  wish  to  preach. 
It  may  sound  a  truism,  even  a  platitude  in 
ears  not  of  the  Craft:  "A  library  is  a  place 
to  supply  books  which  will  amuse  and  others 
which  will  instruct.  Libraries  are  made  to  be 
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used  and  books  are  written  to  be  read.  Any 
rule,  regulation,  or  custom  which  is  con- 
trary to  this  theory  is  unhappy  and  disas- 
trous." That  is  an  elementary  proposition, 
but  it  is  one  that  is  rejected  in  theory  and  in 
fact  by  nearly  every  library  in  the  United 
States.  Books  are  hedged  about  with  rules 
so  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  used  at  all. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  nearly  all  libraries 
contented  themselves  with  allowing  each  bor- 
rower to  take  one  book  at  a  time.  Then,  to 
reduce  the  fiction  percentage  and  to  in- 
crease the  total  circulation,  the  two  book 
device  was  hit  upon,  and  generally  adopted. 
The  public  was,  and  for  that  matter  still  is 
invited  to  "browse"  among  the  non-fiction 
shelves,  with  the  result  that  we  all  point 
with  pride  to  the  decrease  in  the  fiction  per- 
centage. The  two  books  that  are  taken  under 
this  arrangement  may  be  retained  for  two 
weeks  if  ,they  are  not  new  books,  with  the 
privilege  of  renewal  for  ?n  additional  two 
weeks.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  novels  to  be 
renewed  but  the  other  books  seldom  are, 
unless  by  mail.  This  and  other  facts  which 
I  have  observed  inclines  me  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  non-fiction  books  borrowed  with 
novels  remain  unread.  The  exact  proportion 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  make  a 
considerable  difference  if  left  out  of  the 
"circulation  by  classes"  tables  in  the  annual 
reports. 

Librarians  have  estimated  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  country  at  a  very  low  level.  The 
fault  is  with  library  trustees  no  less  than  with 
librarians.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  for  themselves 
the  intellectual  needs  and  desires  of  a  com- 
munity; they  take  the  librarian's  word.  The 
librarian  frequently  takes  the  word  of  the  as- 
sistants. From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast  I  have  asked  in  libraries  for  the  litera- 
ture of  the  mechanic  trades.  Usually,  if 
the  city  or  town  had  a  predominant  trade 
books  on  that  trade  were  available,  usually 
also  the  assistants  did  not  even  know  that 
other  trades  had  a  literature.  In  nearly  all 
cases  they  offered  to  consider  the  purchase  of 
special  books  if  I  would  give  them  a  memo- 
randum of  the  title,  author,  and  publisher. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  ignorance  and 
carelessness  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and 
not  desire  or  intention. 

It  is  a  difficult  situation,  but  not  hard  to 


understand.  Books  first  of  all  must  be  ob- 
tained. It  will  require  much  careful  study 
and  a  large  share  of  the  yearly  book  fund. 
Before  the  books  are  purchased  that  ridicu- 
lous and  antique  rule  of  two  weeks  with  one 
renewal  must  at  least  be  modified.  There  is 
a  growing  tendency  to  do  this  in  individual 
cases  in  some  of  the  more  enlightened  libra- 
ries, but  the  printed  rule  remains  the  same. 
The  two  book  rule  is  no  less  narrow  than 
the  two  weeks'  restriction.  Here',  too,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  some  directions  to  let  down 
the  bars,  though  here,  too,  the  rule  remains 
the  same.  If  a  library  is  really  to  be  of  use 
it  must  supply  the  books  that  are  needed  and 
allow  them  to  be  retained  as  long  as 
necessary.  For  the  usual  novel  reading 
the  old  rule  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  but  in 
these  busy  days  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
serious  books  can  be  read  and  assimilated 
in  the  time  usually  allowed  by  public  libra- 
ries. It  is  also  absurd  to  believe  that  persons 
seriously  engaged  in  the  study  of  a  subject 
will  be  content  with  one  or  two  books  on 
that  subject.  Library  statistics  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  books  and  rules  for  the 
use  of  books,  other  than  fiction,  in  the  pub- 
lic libraries  are  utterly  inadequate.  The 
rule  should  be  "As  many  books  as  needed, 
to  be  retained  as  long  as  requisite."  In  great 
cities  it  may  be  advisable  for  the  borrower 
to  report  to  the  library,  or  perhaps  have  the 
books  renewed  monthly.  I  know  from  sev- 
eral years  of  personal  experience  that  the 
character  of  the  circulation  would  undergo 
a  great  change  for  the  better  if  these  tactics 
were  adopted. 

It  is  not  enough  to  change  rules.  It  would 
be  a  poor  business  house  that  waited  for  its 
patrons  to  come  to  it.  The  library  should 
have  an  organized  and  systematic  advertising 
department ;  call  it  a  publicity  section,  or 
what  you  will.  The  general  policy  of  the 
library  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  town, 
from  the  coal  heaver  to  the  college  president. 
Every  trolley  car  should  carry  its  advertis- 
ing card.  At  every  public  place  of  meeting, 
the  railroad  station,  the  post  office,  the  drug 
stores,  saloons,  barber  shops,  dry  goods 
stores,  churches,  schools,  trades  union,  lodge 
and  club  rooms,  in  short,  wherever  two 
or  three  people  meet  together,  there  should 
be  placed  permanent  bulletin  boards,  and 
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or.  those  bulletins  should  be  set  forth  the 
policy  of  the  library,  first  and  foremost. 
From  time  to  time  lists  of  new  books  should 
be  posted,  attention  being  called  to  books 
on  special  subjects.  The  local  papers  are,  as 
a  rule,  very  glad  to  receive  and  publish 
matters  of  interest  that  relate  to  the  library 
or  to  new  or  special  books.  Indeed  some 
librarians  conduct  regular  library  departments 
in  the  papers  of  their  towns.  Owners  of 
shops  and  mills  are  glad  to  have  notices  of 


technical  books  where  they  may  be  seen  by 
the  employees,  and  in  some  cases  have 
allowed  library  notices  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
pay  envelopes. 

Let  us  go  into  the  highways  and  the  by- 
ways and  tell  the  people  a  new  gospel  of 
light,  and  let  us  remember  when  they  come 
to  us  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  help  and  that  no  university 
ever  claimed  to  give  an  education  in  two 
weeks,  "with  the  privilege  of  renewal." 


THE    MENTAL    AND    MECHANICAL    IN    LIBRARIES.* 
BY    AINSWORTH    R.    SPOFFORD,  Library  of  Congress. 


MY  theme  is  suggested  by  the  ever-re- 
curring employments  and  experiences  of  the 
librarian's  daily  life.  These  bring  us  con- 
tinually into  intimate  relations  with  mind, 
and  some  of  us  into  intimate  contact  with 
mechanism.  If  we  attempt  to  measure  the 
influence  and  the  tendency  of  the  mechanical 
side,  or  its  possible  intrusion  into  the  sphere 
of  the  intellect,  we  shall  at  least  touch  upon 
a  question  little  treated  as  yet  in  the  very 
copious  discussions  upon  library  topics. 

It  is  a  trite  enough  observation  that  libra- 
ries are  public  avenues  to  knowledge;  and 
are  created  and  maintained  to  promote  popu- 
lar intelligence.  They  are  also  readily  ac- 
cessible means  of  mental  recreation  and 
amusement.  We  cannot  always  be  pursuing 
mere  learning,  working  laboriously  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  we  need  to  have  interludes. 
however  brief,  of  intellectual  play  or  repose. 
It  is  variety  of  employment  that  gives  zest 
to  what  we  do  or  to  what  we  think,  and 
thus  bestows  refreshment  to  the  faculties. 
Too  much  or  too  long  absorption  in  one 
theme  is  fatal  to  effective  mental  effort,  as 
well  as  to  that  healthy  and  alert  attitude 
which  belongs  to  the  normal  human  being. 

In  this  respect,  the  vocation  of  the  librarian 
is  pre-eminently  a  favored  one.  He  cannot, 
even  if  he  would,  become  a  devotee  to  a 
single  science,  or  "carry  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket."  If  concerned  with  supplying  books 
and  information,  he  is  kept  on  a  constantly 
shifting  scene  of  mental  activity.  At  one 
moment,  he  is  seeking  the  latest  voyage  to 
the  Arctic  regions;  at  the  next,  he  is  after 


*  An    address   to   the    Library   Association    of    the 
District  of  Columbia,  Dec.   10,   1902. 


the  conflicting  theories  or  beliefs  upon  the 
subject  of  a  future  life.  Now,  he  is  helping 
to  trace  down  an  elusive  quotation,  and 
anon,  trying  to  convince  a  skeptical  reader 
that  the  library  has  no  book  upon  the  "Lily- 
white"  party  of  North  Carolina.  He  turns 
from  a  selection  of  Commentaries  upon  the 
Book  of  Job  or  Revelation,  to  a  selection  of 
the  last  new  novels  of  sensation.  Now,  he  di- 
rects a  neophyte  how  to  use  an  index,  and  then 
he  culls  for  a  careful  scholar  the  last  word 
upon  Greek  accents  or  German  metaphysics. 
He  has  to  be  equally  at  home  in  Australia 
or  the  antipodes,  as  in  New  England,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  colors  of  the 
eggs  of  birds  he  can  find  as  readily  as  the 
potency  of  poisons,  or  the  many  works  on 
divorce,  or  criminology,  or  colonization. 

But  with  all  his  many-sided  intelligence 
.(which  leads  thoughtless  people  to  credit 
him  with  knowing  everything),  he  will  pause 
at  the  bars  when  he  comes  to  the  realm  of 
the  unknown,  and  will  frankly  avow  himself 
an  agnostic  before  the  outer  confines  of  the 
unknowable.  All  our  science,  hitherto  at- 
tained and  stored  away  in  books,  is  trifling 
when  compared  with  the  boundless  depths 
of  our  ignorance.  We  know  only  very  im- 
perfectly what  we  are;  we  are  utterly  un- 
aware of  what  we  have  been ;  and  of  what 
we  may  be,  our  ignorance  is  equally  pro- 
found. But  the  librarian's  life  is  a  perpet- 
ual seeking  to  discover  things,  in  aid  of  his 
fellow  men,  until  he  launches  forth  on  his 
last  voyage  of  discovery,  to  that  unknown 
land  whose  boundaries  are  hidden  from  mor- 
tal ken. 

Nor  is  the  variety  of  the  life  and  business 
of  the  library  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
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task  of  answering  the  wants  of  readers.  To 
catalog  a  book  properly  involves  a  breadth 
of  research,  a  turning  from  authority  to  au- 
thority, a  faculty  of  memory,  a  quickness  and 
discrimination  of  judgment,  and  a  compass 
of  knowledge,  which  yields  to  no  other  field 
of  the  librarian's  labors  in  interest  or  in  im- 
portance. Here,  the  cataloger  becomes 
acquainted  with  a  countless  variety  of  books 
upon  an  endless  variety  of  subjects.  The 
determination  to  which  class  or  subdivision 
the  book  in  hand  belongs  often  involves  a 
very  appreciable  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
Knowledge  is  unconsciously  absorbed,  as  it 
were,  with  each  turning  of  its  pages.  So 
also,  the  distinctive  features  of  all  catalogs 
come  continually  into  view,  with  their  scope, 
subject,  period  covered,  literature,  language 
or  country,  limitations,  collations  or  the  want 
of  them,  until  one  knows  instinctively  where 
to  look,  and  also,  where  not  to  look  (which 
is  often  more  important,  in  -a  time-saving 
sense)  for  a  description  of  the  book  in  hand. 
All  this  is  in  its  way  as  versatile,  and  re- 
freshing to  the  faculties,  as  is  the  work  of 
the  attendant  at  the  desk  where  books  and 
information  are  dispensed.  Like  the  bee  in 
pursuit  of  honey,  the  busy  maker  of  cata- 
logs flits  from  shelf  to  shelf,  quickly  leav- 
ing the  sterile  or  barren  reference  book,  to 
seek  for  the  one  full-fraught  with  informa- 
tion, and  waiting  to  dispense  its  welcome 
sweets  where  they  will  satisfy  keen  appetite, 
as  they  are  borne  off  in  triumph  to  the 
hungry  hive. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  inquire  whether 
the  great  mass  of  improved  machinery  in  our 
modern  libraries  really  contributes  as  much 
as  is  claimed  to  the  utilization  of  their 
stores  of  knowledge.  We  have  pneumatic 
and  electric  book-carriers,  and  other  time- 
saving  devices,  substituting  the  machine  for 
the  man.  I  recognize  the  frequent  utility 
of  all  this  mechanism,  and  I  do  not  forget 
that  man's  inventive  mind  was  behind  the 
mechanism.  But  there  is  a  tendency  to  de- 
pend too  exclusively  upon  the  invention  —  to 
believe  that  it  can  always  do  what  is  claimed 
for  it  —  and  this  is  by  no  means  true.  As 
there  never  was  any  time-piece  which  did 
not  get  out  of  order,  so  our  library  machinery 
sometimes  balks  and  leaves  us  in  the  lurch. 
Then  comes  delay  and  disappointment  of 
readers,  who  sit  waiting  because  no  one 
brings  the  books  asked  for.  Perhaps  they 


are  tempted  to  a  mild  imprecation  upon  so 
much  machinery,  well  knowing  that  an  alert 
assistant  could  have  found  and  brought  the 
book  in  less  than  half  the  time. 

The  machinery  of  the  card  catalog  is  an 
immense  and  indispensable  advance  upon 
the  ledger  system  of  catalogs  bound  in  vol- 
umes, which  is  still  in  use  in  other  countries. 
But  it  has  its  drawbacks,  in  the  constant 
liability  to  loss  or  displacement  of  title-cards, 
the  crowding  of  readers  and  catalogers  upon 
each  other  in  consultation,  the  necessity  of 
manipulating  many  cards,  obstinately  ad- 
hering together,  to  reach  the  one  desired, 
besides  the  inadequate  light  and  inconveni- 
ent angles  of  vision  in  consulting  them. 
These  evils,  which  tend  to  exasperate  one 
making  any  protracted  research,  might  be 
mitigated,  though  not  wholly  abolished,  by 
mounting  duplicate  copies  of  all  titles  al- 
phabetically on  folio  sheets,  bound  in  vol- 
umes, thus  exhibiting  all  the  titles  of  each 
author's  works  to  the  eye  at  a  glance,  instead 
of  only  one  at  a  time,  as  in  the  card  system. 
Blank  pages  could  be  left  for  additions,  in 
proximate  alphabetic  order,  answering  the 
wants  of  most  readers  in  much  less  time  than 
by  manipulating  a  long  series  of  cards.  This, 
too,  would  have  the  immense  advantage  of 
furnishing  many  copies  of  tne  catalog  instead 
of  one,  by  manifolding  titles,  and  binding 
enough  for  public  use  alongside  of  the  card 
catalog,  which  would  still  remain  the  official 
and  complete  inventory  of  the  library. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  use  somewhat  un- 
duly what  are  called  short-hand  methods  in 
library  economy.  Press-mark  or  shelf-mark 
letters  and  figures,  denoting  classification,  are 
ii<  some  libraries  (among  which  I  am  glad 
to  say  the  Library  of  Congress  is  not  one) 
made  to  serve  as  distinctive  symbols  for 
charging  or  calling  for  books,  instead  of  the 
actual  titles  and  authors  of  the  books  them- 
selves. Thus,  if  I  draw  John  Fiske's  "Dutch 
and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America,"  the  book 


would    be    recorded    thus :    — 


with    no 


author,  and  no  title.  The  substitution  of 
elaborate  numerical  and  alphabetical  signs 
for  names  and  things  is  one  of  the  mechani- 
cal innovations  which  is  sadly  overworked 
in  some  libraries.  It  tends  directly  to  dis- 
courage the  intelligence,  and  to  stunt  the 
mental  growth  of  all  who  are  taught  to  de- 
pend upon  it  exclusively.  A  British  librarian 
tells  us  that  assistants  in  such  libraries  as 
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maintain  this  numerical  charging  and  finding 
system  are  commonly  the  most  ignorant  of 
literature.  No  wonder,  when  it  is  adapted 
to  make  them  forget  all  they  ever  knew. 
When  mere  mechanical  signs  usurp  the 
place  of  ideas,  what  else  can  be  expected  but 
that  young  people  continually  using  them 
will  become  mechanical? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing against  short-hand  methods  or  labor- 
saving  machines.  In  their  proper  places  they 
are  most  admirable.  But  "there  is  measure 
in  everything,"  Shakespeare  says.  We  should 
guard  against  the  mistake  of  putting  the 
symbol  before  the  substance.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  can  take  the  place  of  an  alert  brain 
and  hand.  No  automatic  machinery  that  was 
ever  invented  can  match  or  supersede  the 
automatic  mind  and  memory. 

The  mechanical  tendency  infests  too  much 
of  our  literature,  and  colors  men's  literary 
judgments.  We  are  invited  to  buy  or  to  read 
the  last  new  novel,  not  because  it  is  good,  or 
well  written,  (not  at  all,)  but  because  it  is  in 
its  sixty-fifth  thousand.  This  is  so  far  from 
proving  the  merit  of  the  book,  that  it  may 
only  prove  that  65,000  simpletons  have  been 
led  to  buy  it  by  the  most  audacious  bragga- 
docio known  to  the  book-publishing  trade. 

In  like  manner,  we  are  asked  to  apply  to 
books  the  arithmetical  instead  of  the  intel- 
lectual test,  and  to  inform  some  ill-advised 
and  inquisitive  editor  who,  in  our  opinion, 
are  the  six  best  poets  of  the  world,  or  what 
are  the  ten  greatest  books  of  the  last  year. 
Milton  tells  us  in  his  immortal  treaties, 
"Areopagitica,"  of  certain  publicans  of  his 
day  who  claimed  to  have  "the  tonnage  and  the 
poundage  of  all  free-spoken  truth" ;  and  so 
these  literary  mechanics  of  our  day  would 
have  us  measure  them  off  here  and  there  a 
yard  of  poetry,  or  twelve  centimetres  of 
imagination. 

It  may  be  said  at  last,  that  the  helpful 
guidance  of  seekers  after  knowledge  is  the 
true  function  of  the  librarian.  Books  exist 
in  quantities  so  vast  as  to  bewilder  rather 
than  to  enlighten  the  average  reader.  He 
needs  to  know  what  to  read,  and  often,  too, 
he  has  to  learn  how  to  read.  Here  it  is  not 
the  book,  but  the  man  behind  the  book  that 
most  avails.  There  is  nothing  that  can  dis- 
pense one  who  deliberately  chooses  the  call- 
ing of  a  librarian  from  the  responsibility  of 


being  a  guide  to  those  who  need  guidance. 
His  own  reading  should  have  been  wide 
enough,  and  yet  choice  enough,  to  teach  him 
what  to  choose  and  what  to  avoid.  If  you 
would  be  eyes  to  the  blind,  you  need  an 
always  clear  vision  of  your  own.  Learn  early 
what  are  the  true  masterpieces  in  the  world's 
literature,  and  read  and  re-read  those,  while 
you  skim  lightly  over  newer  books  that  have 
not  established  any  claim  to  live  in  literature. 
Never  recommend  a  book  that  has  reached  a 
sale  of  hundreds  of  thousands  by  the  arts  of 
puffing.  Shun  the  meteor  glare  of  literary 
rockets,  and  let  your  mind  be  illumined  by 
the  pure  radiance  of  the  fixed  stars.  Avoid 
books  that  are  morbid  in  sentiment,  and  ex- 
aggerated in  style.  Touch  not  the  unclean 
brood  of  newspapers  that  parade  crimes  and 
social  disorders  with  staring  headlines.  Close 
your  Ibsen,  shut  your  d'Annunzio,  and  open 
your  Shakespeare  and  your  Walter  Scott. 

Books  that  picture  the  healthy  and  normal . 
attributes  of  human  nature  are  the  books  to 
stand  by.  In  spite  of  the  despicable  crew  of 
pessimistic  writers,  the  world  is  going  for- 
ward, not  backward  —  is  growing  not  worse, 
but  better;  not  more  ignorant,  but  more  intel- 
ligent. The  average  term  of  life  is  lengthened, 
by  growing  knowledge  and  observance  of 
sanitary  laws.  Libraries  are  being  scattered 
broadcast  among  the  people  as  never  before. 
The  wider  diffusion  of  intelligence  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  liberal  benefactions  of  phil- 
anthropy to  advance,  year  by  year,  the  sum 
of  human  welfare. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  as,  one  and  all  of 
you,  members  of  the  advance  guard  of  civili- 
zation ;  belonging  to  a  higher  order  than  that 
race  of  teachers  whom  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  wittily  styled  "the  Brahmin  caste  of 
New  England,"  whose  mission  appears  to 
have  been  mostly  limited  to  scaring  men 
toward  heaven  by  the  fear  of  hell.  Let  us 
bear  ever  in  mind  that  "there  is  no  darkness 
but  ignorance"  —  in  Shakespeare's  immortal 
words :  that  there  is  no  authority  that  can 
impose  a  ne  plus  ultra  on  our  understand- 
ings; that  we  are  here  to  make  the  most  of 
our  endowments,  for  our  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  others ;  and  that,  come  what 
may  of  other  men's  mechanical  theories  of 
the  universe,  it  is  our  primary  interest  to 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure  in  the 
heaven  that  comes  down  to  men. 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF    THE    FITTEST? 


BY  LUTIE   EUGENIA    STEARNS. 


IN  these  days  of  library  associations, 
schools  and  training  classes,  with  their  re- 
sultant uniformity  of  methods,  it  is  indeed 
refreshing  to  find  a  librarian  of  the  old 
type,  who  has  not  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
lock-step  brigade.  Only  recently  we  find  a 
writer  in  a  literary  review  sighing  for  the 
return  of  the  librarian  of  old,  who  knew 
nothing  of  library  "science"  and  yet  knew 
and  loved  his  books.  It  has  been  our 
fortune  recently  to  hit  upon  one  of  the 
last  of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  He  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Maine  and  he  received 
all  the  schooling  he  ever  had  before  he  was 
nine  years  of  age.  His  parents  moved  out 
West  and  hard  toil  became  his  fortune. 
With  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  enlisted  and  returned  at  its  close  en- 
feebled. Renewal  of  health  unfortunately 
brought  no  ambition  with  it;  and  he  speedily 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  laziest 
man  in  town.  His  days  were  spent  in  read- 
ing —  mainly  borrowed  books  and  newspa- 
pers. During  the  hard  times  of  the  early 
'705,  the  neighbors  took  pity  upon  the  veter- 
an's condition  and  spared  what  they  could 
from  their  slender  stores  for  himself  and 
his  family.  "All  this  food  and  not  a  bit  of 
tobacco !"  lamented  the  recipient. 

Soon  after  this  a  public  library  was  started 
in  the  town.  "That's  just  the  place  for 

Mr.  B ,"  cried  the  people.  "He  can  sit 

and  read  and  draw  his  pay,  and  we  won't 
have  to  support  him,"  echoed  his  fellow 
veterans ;  and  he  was  forthwith  installed. 
A  member  of  his  family  copied  the  names 
of  the  books  in  a  big  ledger,  numbering 
them  and  placing  them  on  the  shelves  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  purchased. 
After  another  ledger  had  been  purchased 
in  which  to  enter  the  names  of  borrowers, 
the  library  was  opened.  No  assistance  was 
given  the  borrower  in  his  endeavor  to  remem- 
ber the  date  upon  which  his  book  was  issued ; 
and  a  conscientious  observer  of  the  rules, 
who  insisted  upon  paying  a  fine  for  over- 
detention  of  a  book,  was  remonstrated  with, 
for  so  doing,  by  the  librarian  in  charge. 


Borrowers  waited  upon  themselves,  even  en- 
tering and  discharging  their  own  books  — 
the  librarian  ofttimes  being  so  engrossed  in 
his  own  reading  that  he  failed  to  see  or  to 
hear  his  patrons.  Books  were  stacked  up  on 
his  desk  awaiting  return  to  the  shelves  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  Mail  —  even  letters  —  was 
but  infrequently  opened  and  seldom  an- 
swered. The  blanks  for  the  necessary  report 
to  the  state  authorities  were  found  unopened 
two  years  after  their  receipt;  while  printed 
helps  issued  by  a  commission  were  never 
taken  from  their  wrappers.  Sample  copies 
of  library  periodicals  met  the  same  fate ; 
and  the  names  of  Dewey  and  Cutter  were 
as  sounding  brass  to  his  deaf  ears.  News- 
papers were  not  filed  and  magazines  were 
tossed  upon  a  table  in  their  manila  covers 
unopened  and  uncut.  The  rooms  became 
festooned  with  cobwebs  and  wreathed  with 
tobacco  smoke ;  dust  was  never  removed 
save  as  it  was  carried  off  on  the  books  of 
borrowers.  Far-sighted  and  discerning 
scrub-women  who  applied  for  work  were 
growlingly  rejected.  Meanwhile,  advancing 
age  caused  the  librarian  to  drowse  over  his 
book  and  during  his  slumbers  the  juvenile 
population  played  many  pranks.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  unruly  youngsters  turned  off  every 
light  in  the  reading  and  book  rooms  —  save 
the  one  by  which  the  old  veteran  was  read- 
ing, locked  the  doors  and  then  disappeared, 
leaving  the  key  on  the  outside.  It  was  nearly 
midnight  when  the  old  gentleman  was  re- 
leased by  the  village  watchman.  At  another 
time  a  member  of  the  board  found  him  so 
steeped  in  slumber,  during  office  hours,  that 
he  picked  his  pockets,  then  awoke  him  and 
restored  their  contents.  His  habit  of  sleep 
became  so  fixed  upon  him  that  the  nickname 
of  "Poppy-Joe"  grew  into  universal  usage. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what  books 
this  old  timer  enjoyed.  Truth  compels  us 
to  state  that  the  "Pansy"  books  were  his 
favorites.  A  novel  by  this  author,  called 
"Transformed,"  was  regarded  by  him  as 
the  finest  book  in  the  English  language,  and 
he  took  delight  .in  reading  it  again  and  again. 
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"Annie  S.  Swan"  was  another  prime  favor- 
ite, which  he  recommended  to  young  and 
old.  "Give  me  the  good,  old  authors,"  said 
he,  as  he  handed  out  "The  two  sisters,"  by 
Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth.  He  com- 
bined the  duties  of  librarian  with  that  of 
justice  of  the  peace;  and  the  library  counter 
ofttimes  served  as  the  bar  before  which  the 
guilty  assembled  in  the  morning  hours. 
Through  his  custom  of  serving  all  evildoers 
alike,  however  great  or  small  the  offense, 
he  was  dubbed  "Old  Ninety  Days"  by  those 
who  came  before  him  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
No  less  than  twelve  couples  were  united  in 
holy  wedlock  within  the  library's  walls. 

But,  alas !  Since  this  authentic  record  of 
a  wholly  unique  character  was  begun,  mis- 
fortune has  overtaken  poor  old  "Poppy-Joe" 
and  his  resignation  has  been  requested.  The 
last  leaf  succumbs  to  the  inevitable. 

Salus  populi  suprema  lex. 


NOTES  BY  A  LIBRARY  ORGANIZER. 

WHEN  the  trustees  of  a  library,  be  it  old 
or  new,  decide  to  call  in  an  organizer,  either 
for  the  equipment  of  a  new  institution  or  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  an  old  collection,  the 
process  is  about  the  same  in  every  case. 
Usually  a  letter  is  sent  to  one  or  more  of  the 
recognized  training  schools  for  a  list  of  suit- 
able people.  Then  follows  direct  correspond- 
ence with  the  candidates.  It  is  just  at  this 
point  that  my  experiences  have  usually  be- 
gun, in  the  majority  of  cases  in  connection 
with  libraries  of  from  5000  to  20,000  volumes. 

In  these  letters  from  the  trustees  there  are 
one  or  two  questions  which  are  pretty  sure 
to  appear.  First,  always,  "How  much  will 
it  cost  to  put  our  library  in  order,  and  how 
long  will  it  take"?  The  size  of  the  library 
must  of  course  decide  this ;  but  this  is  the 
answer  I  usually  give :  An  organizer  can 
be  hired  for  from  $40  to  $100  a  month,  ac- 
cording to  training  and  experience.  Those 
asking  the  higher  salary  are  often  cheaper  in 
the  end,  being  better  able  to  plan  and  execute 
quickly  because  of  work  done  in  other  places. 

If  time  is  an  object,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
engage  two  persons,  an  organizer  and  a 
trained,  less  expensive  assistant.  At  first  the 
local  librarian  will  be  able  to  do  but  little 
to  help,  as  she  will  be  obliged  to  spend  all 
her  time  learning. 

The  organizer  outlines  the  whole  scheme, 
sets  the  tramed  assistant  to  work  at  once, 
trains  the  local  librarian,  works  herself, 
and  keeps  everything  moving. 

The  time  in  which  two  such  people  can 
do  the  work  is  so  much  shorter  than  that 
required  by  one  that  the  expense  is  nearly 


the  same.  I  do  not  know  what  figures 
others  may  give,  but,  personally,  I  reckon 
5000  volumes  in  three  months,  this  with  the 
help  of  the  local  librarian  and  a  cheap  helper 
to  paste  and  do  such  purely  mechanical  labor. 
This  is  for  the  ordinary  public  library  where 
but  little  analyzing  is  done,  and  the  collec- 
tion includes  a  large  per  cent,  of  fiction.  It 
is  possible  that  the  time,  and  consequent  ex- 
pense, may  be  reduced  in  the  future  by  the 
use  of  the  printed  cards  from  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  number  of  volumes  can 
be  arranged  in  two  months  with  the  addi- 
tional trained  assistant. 

The  second  question  asked  by  the  trustees 
applies  only  to  old  libraries  already  in  use. 
It  is,  "Will  it  be  necessary  to  close  the 
library  during  the  time  it  is  being  recata-' 
loged"?  Most  emphatically  no.  To  deprive 
the  public  of  the  use  of  the  library  preju- 
dices them  against  the  new  system  from  the 
start.  The  circulation  of  the  books  causes 
but  slight  inconvenience  to  the  workers. 
With  the  library  doing  its  ordinary  work  the 
organizer  has  a  much  better  chance  to  ob- 
serve its  needs,  to  suggest  improvements, 
and  to  explain  the  new  order  of  things  to 
the  always  interested  readers. 

These  questions  answered,  and  other  de- 
tails satisfactorily  settled,  the  date  is  set 
for  the  work  to  begin.  In  the  interval  the 
organizer  will  learn  all  possible  about  the 
town  to  which  she  is  going.  Sometimes  the 
trustees  are  wise  enough  to  give  the  organi- 
zer a  chance  to  look  the  library  over  before 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  board  to  discuss 
matters.  And  sometimes  they  are  hurried 
together  as  soon  as  possible  after  her  ar- 
rival. To  be  a  library  trustee  means  to  do 
much  unrecognized  hard  work,  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  with  but  little  reward  but 
the  joy  of  the  doing.  I  am  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bear  testimony  to  numberless  kind- 
nesses received  at  the  hands  of  various 
boards,  east  and  west. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  organizer  is  close- 
ly questioned  as  to  her  plans.  She,  in  turn, 
must  be  Yankee  enough  to  answer  question 
by  question,  that  she  may  find  out  the  finan- 
cial future  of  the  library,  the  state  of  the 
schools,  the  denominations  of  the  churches, 
the  number  and  kind  of  social,  political,  and 
literary  clubs,  the  extent  of  library  consti- 
tuency outside  the  immediate  center  of  the 
town  —  in  a  word,  a  condensed  history  of  all 
the  interests  of  the  community.  This  is  not 
from  idle  curiosity;  but  that  she  may  be 
better  able  to  plan  the  administration  of  the 
library  intelligently,  to  suit  the  needs  of  that 
special  place. 

While  to  arrange  a  new  library,  in  fresh, 
clean  quarters,  with  books  just  from  the  pub- 
lishers, is  the  most  delightful  kind  of  work, 
there  is  more  that  is  amusing  in  rearranging 
an  old  collection.  Here  is  to  be  seen  in  full 
force  that  "personal  equation"  of  which  we 
hear  so  much. 
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In  one  library,  the  librarian  had  for  her 
own  convenience  placed  all  the  books  on  the 
lower  shelves  first.  As  the  shelves  became 
crowded  the  additions  were  put  higher  up, 
and  as  a  result  the  newest,  most  called  for 
books  were  reached  by  a  ladder  to  the  tenth 
shelf.  In  this  same  library  the  books  were 
classified  as  fiction  and  non-fiction:  and 
Aesop's  Fables,  Young's  Astronomy,  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  "Around  the  world  in  eighty 
days,"  and  Lockhart's  life  of  Scott  stood 
side  by  side  on  the  same  shelf.  In  a  certain 
place  the  librarian  allowed  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  reading-room  to  play  ball  with 
doughnuts  because  she  was  unwilling  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  stopping  them,  while  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  lead  out  by  the  ear  a 
youth  of  eighteen  who  had  rashly  stepped 
behind  the  screen  to  examine  a  history.  The 
members  of  the  purchasing  committee  of  a 
library  need  to  use  great  self-restraint,  to 
avoid  following  their  own  mental  bias,  and 
thus  increase  the  library  in  a  one-sided  fash- 
ion. In  one  library  of  some  10,000  volumes, 
T  found  a  most  excellent  book  on  electricity, 
and  nothing  on  geology,  zoology,  or  astron- 
omy. One  local  book  dealer,  sure  of  his 
"pull,"  was  in  the  habit  of  delaying  the  de- 
livery of  new  fiction  ordered  by  the  library 
till  the  public  had  been  forced  to  buy  from 
his  stock  to  satisfy  its  impatience. 

But  this  department  of  library  work  is  not 
to  furnish  amusement  only.  There  is  much 
to  be  gained  by  the  organizer  in  the  way  of 
comparative  knowledge  of  methods  from  this 
inside  view  of  the  libraries  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  And  in  addition,  there 
comes  a  delightful  acquaintance  with  a  large 
number  of  fellow  librarians.  I  should  not 
advise  anyone  to  take  up  the  work  of  an 
organizer  who  did  not  have  a  home  to  go 
back  to  between  positions,  for  there  is  great 
irregularity  as  to  frequency  of  work.  To 
one  in  good  health,  with  a  fondness  for 
travel  and  the  study  of  human  nature  this 
work  especially  appeals. 

MARY  E.  ROBBINS. 


I  AM  inclined  to  think  that  desultory  read- 
ing is  as  good  if  not  better  for  a  man  than  any 
other  reading  he  can  do,  if  he  organizes  it  — 
has  habitual  principles  and  swift  channels  of 
thought  to  pour  it  into.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at 
all  unlikely  from  such  peeps  as  we  common 
mortals  get  into  the  minds  of  men  of  genius, 
that  their  desultory  reading  (in  the  fine  stren- 
uous sense)  has  been  the  making  of  them. 
The  intensely  suggestive  habit  of  thought,  the 
prehensile  power  in  a  mind,  the  power  of 
grasping  wide-apart  facts  and  impressions,  of 
putting  them  into  prompt  handfuls,  where 
anything  can  be  done  with  them  that  one 
likes  ruuld  not  possibly  be  cultivated  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  by  the  practice  of  master- 
ful and  regular  desultory  reading. 

GERALD  STANLEY  LEE. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S  GIFTS  TO 
AMERICAN  LIBRARIES  IN  1902. 

IN  1902  Andrew  Carnegie's  gifts  for  the 
establishment  or  development  of  free  public 
libraries  were  more  than  equal  in  number  to 
those  of  the  year  preceding,  although  the 
total  money  value  was  considerably  less.  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  Mr.  Carnegie's 
benefactions  amounted  to  $4,214,000,  this  sum 
being  distributed  among  160  places  in  31 
states,  three  territories  (Alaska,  Oklahoma, 
and  New  Mexico),  British  Columbia  and 
Canada.  There  was  a  decided  change  in  the 
character  of  the  gifts,  Mr.  Carnegie's  present 
policy  being  apparently  to  give  moderate  sums 
to  small  and  more  remote  places,  rather  than 
immense  benefactions  to  the  greater  cities. 
Among  the  largest  individual  gifts  were  $175,- 
ooo  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  $250,000  to  New  Or- 
leans, $180,000  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  $150,000  to 
Columbus,  O.,  and  $200,000  to  Denver,  Colo. 
The  offer  of  $250,000  to  Louisville  was  a  repe- 
tition of  a  similar  offer  made  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  the  conditions  imposed  have 
not  yet  been  carried  into  effect.  Indeed,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  the  gifts  here  recorded  have 
not  been  accepted  by  the  civic  authorities,  and 
are  to  be  counted  merely  as  offers.  Albany, 
at  the  fall  election,  declined  Mr.  Carnegie's 
proposition  by  a  large  majority  vote;  at  Cin- 
cinnati the  supreme  court  has  given  a  decision 
likely  to  prevent  or  delay  acceptance  of  the 
Carnegie  gift  of  $180,000,  and  at  Denver  the 
Carnegie  library  project  seems  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least  to  have  become  inactive.  The 
conditions  imposed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  are,  as 
is  well  known,  that  a  site  for  the  building  be 
furnished  and  that  a  yearly  maintenance  fund 
amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  of  his  gift  be 
guaranteed.  These  conditions  are  seldom 
waived,  and  a  request  to  that  effect  made  by 
the  city  of  Savannah  last  summer  met  the 
reply  that  "in  justice  to  the  cities  to  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  or  will  give  public 
library  buildings  nothing  but  a  10  per  cent, 
basis  could  be  considered."  It  is  evident  that 
many  cities  are  reluctant  to  bind  themselves 
to  permanent  library  maintenance,  and  the 
argument  of  increased  taxation  has  in  many 
cases  defeated  or  deferred  library  development 
on  the  Carnegie  plan. 

The  record  of  Carnegie  library  gifts  for 
1902  in  America  is  as  follows : 

Akron,    O $70,000  Blue  Island,  111. .  .$15,000 

Albany,  N.   Y....  175,000  Bozeman,  Mont. . .    15,000 

Albert  Lea,   Minn.  20,000    Brazil,  Ind 20,000 

American    Library  Bryan,    Tex 10,000 

Association..    ..100,000  Canastota,  N.  Y..    10,000 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  25,000  Canon  City,  Colo.    10,000 

Ashland,  Ky 25,000    Canton,    0 10,000 

Athol,  Mass 15,000  Cedar  Falls,  la...    15,000 

Atlantic,  la 12,500  Charlotte,  Mich. ..    10,000 

Baraboo,  Wis 12,000  Chicago  Heights, 

Beatrice,  Neb 20,000        111 10,000 

Bedford,  Ind 20,000  Chip  pew  a    Falls, 

Benton    Harbor,  Wis 20,000 

Mich 15,000    Cincinnati.  O 180,000 

Berlin,    Ont 15,000    Columbus,    Ga 25,000 

Bessemer,  Pa 30,000    Columbus,  Ind 15,000 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  75,000    Columbus,   0 150,000 

Bloomington,  Ind.   15,000    Coshocton,  0 15,000 
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Danville    111  $40,000     Mitchell,  S.  D....  $10,000 

Battersea,  Lond.  .  £15,000    Lowestoft,  Eng..    £6,000 
Birmingham,  Eng       3,000     Maidenhead.   Eng       5,000 
Brentford,  Eng.  .       5,000    Mansfield,    Eng.  .       3,500 
Cork,  Irel  50,000    Merthyr   -   Tydvil, 

Danville    Ind   ....    10,000    Monroe,  Wis  20,000 

Dawson,  Alaska.  ..   25,000     Montclair,     N.     J. 
Delaware    O  30,000         (additional)  ....    10,000 

Criccieth    Wales.          800        Wales  6,000 

Denver,  Col  200,000        Mich  15,000 
Dillon    Mont   .    .  .     7,500    Mt.  Vemon,  N.  Y. 

Dingwall,  Scotl..       2,000    Montrose,  Scotl..       7,500 
Eastbourne,  Eng.     10,000    Moseley,  Eng.  .  .  .       3,000 
Fenton,  Eng..  ..       5,000     Northampton, 
Finsbury,  Lond.  .      13,000        Eng  5,  500 
Flint,  Wales  200    Paddington, 

Dover,  N.  H  30,000         (additional)  ....    15,000 

Dubuque,  la.    (ad-                 New  Albany,  Ind.  35,000 
ditional)  10,000    New  Brunswick, 

Ragle  Grove    la.  .    10,000        N.  J  50,000 

Grays,  Eng.  ...           3  ooo        Lond  15,000 

Eldora    la  10,000    New  Orleans,  La.  .250,000 

Greenwich,  Lond.      10,000    Partich,    Scotl...      10,000 
Hammersmith,                   Poplar,  Lond....     15,000 
Lond  10,000    Rawtenstall,  Eng.        5,000 

Elkhart    Ind    (ad-                 Newman,    Ga  10,000 

ditional)  5,000    Newport,  O.  (addi- 

£1  Paso   Tex   ....   35,000        tional)  6,500 

J  arrow,  Eng  5,000    Rushden,   Eng...       2,000 
Kelso,  Scotl  3,500    Sterling,  Scotl...       6,000 
Kettering,    Eng.  .       8,000    Stirchley,    Eng...       3,000 
Lambeth,   Lond..      12,500    Stornoway,  Scotl.       3,500 
Lame,  Irel  2,500     StT  a  t  f  o  r  d-on- 

Emporia     Kan.  .  .  .   20,000    Newton,  la  10,000 

Escanaba,  Mich...   20,000    Newton.  Kan  10,000 
Estherville    la....   10,000    Nyack,  N.  Y  15,000 

Flint,    Mich  15,000    Oneida,   N.   Y....    11,000 
Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.  30,000    Oskaloosa,    la  .  .  .  .   20,000 
Fort  Scott    Kan..   15,000    Ottawa,    Kan  15,000 
Fremont     Neb   .  .  .    15,000    Paris,  111  18,000 

Leicester,  Eng.  .  .      12,000        Avon  not  stated 

Limerick,   Irel...        7,000    Woolwich,  Lond.      14,000 
Londonderry,  Irel       8,000    Workington,  Eng.       7,000 

Fulton    NY      ...    15,000     1'ckin,    111  5,ooo 

Galion,'  0  15,000    Peterboro,  N.  H..      5,000 
Gait,  Ont.,  Can  17,500    Pittsfield,  Mass...    15,000 
Georgetown    Colo.    10,000    Pomona,    Cal  15,000 

LIBRARY  LEGISLATION  IN  1902. 

LEGISLATIVE  sessions  were  held  last  year  in 
only  15  states.   Twelve  of  these  passed  a  total 
of  31  library  laws  applying  to  the  respective 
states  at  large,  among  them  New  Jersey  7, 
Iowa  6,  Ohio  4,  Kentucky  3.    This  total  does 
not  include  a  large  number  of  local  and  spe- 
cial   acts,    of   which   there   were   9   in    New 
York  state  alone. 
General  laws  for  establishment  and  main- 
tenance were  enacted  in   Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky.    In  the  former,  cities  may  make  an- 
nual appropriations  for  library  purposes,  to 
be  expended  under  direction  of  the  body  con- 
trolling   public    schools.      Control    of    public 
libraries  by  school  authorities  has  proved  un- 
successful  in  many  places,   and  it  is   stated 
that  this  law  will  be  amended  soon. 
Kentucky  responded  to  an  urgent  need  with 
three  acts.  Chapter  65  is  permissive  and  ap- 
plies to  cities  in  classes  3  to  6,  allowing  a 
tax  of  not  more  than  10  cents  per  $100  of 
property.     Chapter  70  is  mandatory  and  pro- 
vides that  public  libraries  shall  be  established 
in   second  and  third-class  cities  as  soon  as 
sufficient    funds    accumulate   under   this   act. 
There  shall   be  appropriated  for  the  library 
fund  annually  3  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  levied 
for  common  schools  and  one  half  of  all  police 
fines  and  costs.     But  the  state  court  of  ap- 
peals has  decided  that  a  tax  levied  by  a  city 
council    for    school    purposes    cannot   be    ap- 
propriated by   the  legislature  to   maintain   a 
public  library.     It  holds  that  the  free  public 
library  is  not  a  part  of  the  school  system  and 
that    such    appropriation    is    a    diversion    of 
taxes  from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
imposed.     Although   this   decision   refers  to 
the  law  of  1894  as  amended  later,  in  effect  it 
declares  this  new  law  also  unconstitutional. 
Chapter    71    allows    public    libraries    to    be 
established  in  cities  of  the  first  class  by  vote 
of  the  common  council,  to  be  supported  by  a 
yearly  tax  of  2}4  to  4  cents  per  $100.     The 
only  city  in  this  class  is  Louisville. 
Library  commissions  now  exist  in  21  states, 
five  of  which  this  year  increased  their  appro- 

Glovcrsville,  N.  Y.   50,000    Port  Huron.  Mich.  40,000 

Can  10,000    Red  Wing    Minn.    15,000 

Grand  Island,  Neb.  20,000    Redfield,  S.  D  1  0,000 

Greensburg,    Md.  .    15,000    Rockland,    Me.  .  .  .   20,000 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Can.  20,000    St.    Catharine's, 
Guthrie   O.  T.  (ad-                      Ont.,  Can  20,000 

ditional)  5,000    St.   Joseph,   Mich.    15,000 

Huntington,  W.                     Can  1  5,000 

Va  25,000    Salina,   Kan  15,000 
Hutchinson,  Kan..   15,000    San   Bernardino, 

Iron    Mountain,                  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.    10,000 
Mich,    (addition-                 Santa  Ana,  Tex  —    15,000 
al)    2,500    Santa    Cruz      Cal. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  .   50,000         (additional)....      5,000 
ferseyvjlle,  111  10,000    Santa  Rosa,  Cal..   20,000 
Johnstown,    N.    Y.                  Saratoga,  N.  Y...   20,000 
(additional).    ..     5,000    Sarnia,  Ont.,  Can.   15,000 
Kalispell,  Mont...    10,000    Seaboard  Air  Line 
Kaukauna,    Wis...    10,000        travelling    libs..      1,000 
Kenton   0  17,500    Sheboygan,  W  i  s  . 

Kingston,   N.    Y..   20,000         (additional)....    10,000 
Kokomo    Ind  25,000    Shelbyville,    Ind. 

Lansing,  Mich.  .  .  .   35,000         (additional)  ....      5,000 
Las  Vegas,  N.  M.    10,000    Smith's  Falls,  Can.   10,000 
Laurel,  Md  10,000    Somersworth,  N. 

Lexington,  Ky.  ...   50,000    Southbridge,  Mass.  20,000 

Can  10,000    Stratford,  Can.  .  .  .    12,000 

Littleton,  N.  H...    15,000    Taunton,    Mass...   60,000 

London,  0  10,000    Thorold,  Can  10,000 

Madison,  '  Wis.  ...   75,000    Victoria,  B.  C  50,000 
Manchester,    la...  100,000    \V  abash,    Ind  5,000 
Manistee,  Mich...   35,000    Washington,   O...    12,000 

Maquoketa,  la....   20,000    Waterville,    Me...   20,000 
Marion,  0  25,000    Watervliet,  N.  Y.   20,000 

Marlboro,  Mass.  ..   30,000    Waukesha,  Wis.  .  .    15,000 
Marshalltown,     la.                  Wilmington,    O...    10,000 
(additional)....      5,000    Winfiela,    Can....    15,000 
Melrose,  Mass.  .  .  .   25,000    Xenia,  0  20,000 
Middletown,    O...   20,000    Yankton,   S.    D...    10,000 

Besides  his  gifts  to  American  libraries  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  given  largely  for  free  libraries 
in  Great  Britain.    The  total  number  and  value 
of  these  gifts  are  not  fairly  represented  here, 
as    the    record    is   necessarily    imperfect.      It 
gives,  however,  a  total  of  £302,500  distributed 
among  38  places  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land and  Wales,  as  follows: 
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priation  for  this  purpose.  Usually  one  of 
their  chief  functions  is  to  manage  a  system 
of  travelling  libraries,  although  these  have 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  state  library 
in  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  Iowa.  In 
the  latter  state  they  were  established  in  1897, 
but  are  now  to  be  transferred  to  the  com- 
mission, which  is  thought  to  be  better  quali- 
fied to  develop  the  system.  In  New  Jersey 
a  like  transfer  is  being  urged.  The  Iowa 
commission  is  also  authorized  to  conduct  a 
summer  school  of  library  instruction  and  a 
clearing  house  for  periodicals  to  be  given  to 
local  libraries.  It  is  to  have  500  copies  of  all 
state  documents  for  distribution  to  libraries. 
The  secretary  shall  make  a  full  report  to  the 
governor  in  1903  on  library  conditions  and 
progress  in  the  state,  with  sketches  of  libra- 
ries and  illustrations  of  buildings.  The  com- 
mission is  given  a  yearly  appropriation  of 
$6000,  of  which  $2500  is  to  be  expended  for 
travelling  libraries.  This  limitation  in  the 
expense  of  the  commission  is  considered  a 
serious  embarrassment,  as  it  insures  a  large 
number  of  books  without  giving  help  adequate 
for  their  proper  administration. 

The  only  new  state  added  to  the  commis- 
sion column  is  Maryland,  but  it  has  two  en- 
tirely separate  organizations.  Each  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  and  "shall  give  ad- 
vice and  counsel  to  all  free  libraries  in  the 
state  and  to  all  committees  which  may  pro- 
pose to  establish  them."  Number  one  is  also 
authorized  to  conduct  travelling  libraries. 
Number  two  is  created  under  the  last  three 
sections  of  a  partly  re-enacted  law  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  free  public  libraries 
through  boards  of  county  commissioners. 
The  last  section  of  the  act  makes  it  apply  to 
only  eight  of  the  23  counties.  Both  have  or- 
ganized and  each  has  a  yearly  appropriation 
of  $1000.  The  need  or  value  of  two  such 
bodies  in  the  same  state  is  not  at  all  apparent. 

In  Illinois  vain  efforts  have  been  made  with 
the  legislature  for  six  years  to  get  a  library 
commission.  The  state  library  association 
has  finally  reorganized  and  incorporated  with 
the  determination  to  do  the  work  of  a  com- 
mission itself.  Kentucky  also  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  establish  one.  The 
subject  is  being  agitated  in  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  California  and  Texas. 

State  libraries  received  some  attention, 
especially  in  the  South.  Rhode  Island  pro- 
vided for  an  exchange  of  its  publications 
with  other  nations,  states,  municipalities,  in- 
stitutions and  persons.  Mississippi  appro- 
priated $7500  for  two  years  for  a  state  depart- 
ment of  archives  and  history.  In  Louisiana 
the  secretary  of  state  is  to  employ  an  addi- 
tional assistant  librarian  at  a  salary  of  $600. 
In  Virginia  the  secretary  of  state  is  authorized 
to  have  books,  papers  and  state  publications 
of  value  removed  from  the  garret  of  the 
capitol  to  a  room  suitable  for  storage. 

New  Jersey  has  three  new  laws  relating  to 
gifts  of  buildings.  Chapter  88  says  munici- 


palities may  accept  on  condition  that  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  gift  be  raised  an- 
nually and  levy  a  tax  for  purchase  of  site. 
Chapter  213  repeats  this  and  adds  nothing 
except  that  the  gift  shall  be  received  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  municipality  and  expended 
by  the  library  trustees.  Chapter  230  is  another 
repetition,  adding  that  bonds  may  be  sol.i 
to  pay  for  a  site. 

New  York  state  has  always  had  a  large 
number  of  special  acts.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  these  an  important  amend- 
ment to  the  general  library  law  was  secured. 
Besides  providing  that  muncipalities  and 
school  districts  may  share  the  cost  of  libra- 
ries with  one  another  or  pay  for  library 
privileges  under  contract,  it  gives  them  the 
power  to  accept  gifts  on  condition  of  specified 
annual  appropriations;  to  make  a  contract 
with  the  donor  which  will  be  binding  for  all 
time.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  well-known 
terms  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts,  which  have 
called  forth  laws  to  the  same  effect  this  year 
in  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey.  The 
question  frequently  arises,  what  would  take 
place,  if  at  some  future  time  a  community 
should  refuse  to  provide  the  stipulated  sum. 
So  far  no  precedents  have  been  established. 
Iowa  passed  an  amendment  providing  that 
when  gifts  and  bequests  have  once  been  ac- 
cepted the  conditions  may  be  enforced 
through  the  library  board  by  process  of  law. 

Some  miscellaneous  acts  and  minor  pro- 
visions deserve  mention.  In  Iowa  the  maxi- 
mum tax  limit  is  raised  to  two  mills  and 
library  trustees  may  condemn  real  estate  for 
library  buildings.  A  Kentucky  law  says 
library  trustees  must  be  30  years  old  (2  shall 
be  women)  and  give  $5000  bond.  In  Minne- 
sota library  directors  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  only  in  cities  of  20,000  or  more.  An 
Ohio  amendment  provides  that  when  an  asso- 
ciation aided  by  city  tax  ceases  to  exist,  the 
city  shall  assume  control  of  its  property  and 
maintain  the  library.  Another  specifies  that 
not  over  one-third,  formerly  one-half,  of  the 
annual  appropriation  fpr  school  libraries  shall 
be  used  for  apparatus.  Still  another  limits 
the  term  of  the  librarian  and  other  appointees 
to  three  years. 

About  one-third  as  many  legislatures  met 
this  year  as  last  and  only  one-third  as  many 
laws  were  passed;  yet  their  number  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  libraries  are  on  the  same 
level  with  other  claimants  before  our  law- 
makers. The  passage  of  one  act  is  secured 
by  parties  interested  in  a  special  class  of 
institutions  or  in  particular  cities,  without 
regard  to  the  general  subject  in  the  entire 
state.  Another  act  is  pushed  through  the 
mill  with  more  zeal  than  judgment  in  an  in- 
complete or  unintelligible  form.  Again  the 
best  of  laws  may  require  amendments  from 
time  to  time.  The  result  in  some  cases  is 
confusing,  and  extensive  research  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  what  laws  have  been  enacted  and 
what  ones  are  now  in  force.  A  compilation 
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for  each  state  would  be  of  great  practical  and 
historical  value.  This  work  properly  belongs 
to  the  state  commissions  and  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  done  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey.  The  library  law  of  New  York 
state  is  included  in  what  is  known  as  the 
University  law,  which  has  been  made  easily 
accessible  in  the  form  of  a  small  pamphlet. 
In  a  number  of  other  states  the  respective 
commissions  have  published  the  chief  library 
laws  in  some  handy  form  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar statutes.  WILLIAM  F.  Yusx, 
State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DEDICATION     OF     WASHINGTON 

(D.  C.)  CARNEGIE  LIBRARY 

BUILDING. 

THE  beautiful  building  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  which 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $350,000,  was 
formally  dedicated  on  the  afternoon  of  Wed- 
nesday, Jan.  7.  The  dedication  exercises, 
which  were  brief,  included  addresses  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Carnegie. 

President  Roosevelt   said: 

"I  count  myself  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  come  here  to-day,  not  only  for  my  own 
private  individual  sake,  but  as  in  some  sort 
•»  representing  the  people  of  all  the  country, 
to  express  my  profound  appreciation  of  what 
is  emphatically  a  gift  of  wisdom,  a  gift  to 
do  the  utmost  possible  benefit  to  all  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  man  has  a  right  to  call  himself  thrice 
blessed  who  combines  the  power  and  the  pur- 
pose to  use  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people  at  large  in  a  way  that  shall  do  them 
real  benefit ;  and  in  no  way  can  more  bene- 
fit be  done  than  through  the  gift  of  libraries 
such  as  this  —  a  free  library  where  each  man, 
each  woman,  has  the  chance  to  get  for  himself 
or  herself  the  training  that  he  or  she  has 
the  character  to  desire  and  to  acquire. 

"Of  course  our  common  school  system  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  our  educational  system. 
But  it  is  the  foundation  only.  Of  those  who 
are  to  stand  pre-eminent  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  culture  of  the  community,  the 
enormous  majority  must  educate  themselves. 
The  work  done  by  this  library  is  helpful  be- 
cause it  represents  one  side  of  the  way  in 
which  all  this  self-educational  work  in  a  com- 
munity must- be  done. 

"Mr.  Carnegie,  neither  you  nor  any  one 
else  can  make  a  man  wise  or  cultivated.  All 
you  can  do  is  to  give  him  a  chance  to  add 
to  his  own  wisdom,  or  to  his  own  cultiva- 
tion. That  is  all  you  can  do  in  any  kind  of 
philanthropic  work.  The  only  philanthropic 
work  that  counts  in  the  long  run  is  the 
work  that  helps  a  man  to  help  himself.  That 
is  true  socially,  sociologically,  and  in  every 
way.  The  man  who  will  submit  or  demand 
to  be  carried  isn't  worth  carrying.  And  if 
you  make  the  effort  it  helps  neither  him  nor 
you.  But  every  man  of  us  needs  help  — 


needs  more  and  more  to  be  given  the  chance 
to  show  for  himself  the  stuff  that  is  in  him; 
and  this  kind  of  free  library  is  doing  in  the 
world  of  cultivation,  the  world  of  scholar- 
ship, what  it  should  be  our  aim  to  do  in  the 
great  world  of  political  and  social  develop- 
ment—  that  is,  it  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  equal- 
izing the  opportunities,  and  then  leaving  to 
the  men  themselves  to  show  how  able  they 
are  to  take  advantage  of  those  opportunities. 

"In  other  words,  this  is  the  kind  of  gift 
that  steers  the  happy  middle  course  between 
the  Charybdis  of  failure  to  show  public  spirit 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Scylla 
of  showing  that  public  spirit  in  a  way  that 
will  demoralize  and  pauperize  those  who 
take  advantage  of  it.  To  quote  an  expression 
that  I  am  fond  of,  this  is  equally  far  from 
the  two  prime  vices  of  our  civilization, 
'hardness  of  heart  and  softness  of  head.' 

"I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech.  Un- 
fortunately I  have  to  leave  at  once,  as  the 
President  has  several  duties  to  perform.  I 
have  come  because  I  feel  that  the  movement 
for  securing  better  facilities  for  self-training, 
better  facilities  for  education  in  its  widest 
and  broadest  and  deepest  sense,  is  one  of 
such  prime  importance  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  could  nowhere  more 
appropriately  come  than  to  this  building,  at 
this  time." 

Mr.    Carnegie   spoke    in   part    as    follows : 

"I  shall  not  descant  upon  the  advantages  of 
the  free  library,  but  this  seems  an  opportune 
occasion  to  explain  just  what  the  free  library 
business  means,  upon  which  I  have  embarked. 
Seven  hundred  and  thirty  library  buildings 
have  been  given,  chiefly  within  the  last  two 
years,  and  most  of  them  are  built  or  under 
construction.  During  July  last  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  applications  for  library  build- 
ings were  received  from  various  parts  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  all  of  which  were 
or  are  being  dealt  with.  Upon  arrival  in 
New  York  last  month  we  found  over  four 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  applications  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  awaiting  in- 
quiry and  decision,  in  regard  to  nearly  all 
of  which  my  secretaries  are  now  in  corre- 
spondence. 

"From  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  Australasia,  Mexico  and 
other  parts,  the  cry  is  'Still  they  come.'  for 
we  have  to  day  385  new  applications  on  hand. 
Thus  there  are  under  way  to-day  more  than 
800  applications,  the  great  majority  of  which 
will,  no  doubt,  be  given.  Some  will  not  be, 
for  none  are  passed  without  careful  investi- 
gation and  unless  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  a  community  tributary  to  the  library  which 
is  willing  and  anxious  to  support  it  as  you 
were  in  Washington,  thus  making  them  in 
the  fullest  sense  the  libraries  of  the  people 
because  maintained  by  the  people. 

"One  reason  for  mentioning  these  figures 
is  that  it  may  relieve  us  of  the  charge  of 
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rudeness  in  not  replying  to  the  thousand  and 
one  suggestions  which  are  made,  urging  en- 
trance upon  other  fields  of  usefulness,  while 
we  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
of  the  work  in  hand. 

"In  my  first  public  address  made  to  our 
young  men  in  Pittsburgh  —  how  many  years 
ago  I  need  not  mention — I  told  them  to  put 
all  their  eggs  in  one  basket  and  then  watch 
that  basket.  I  have  been  a  concentrator  all 
my  life. 

"I  have  seldom  or  never  known  a  great 
success  made  by  the  jack-of-all-trades,  the 
board  member  in  twenty  companies,  the  con- 
troller of  none.  I  am  in  the  library  manu- 
facturing business,  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
concentrate  my  time  upon  it  until  it  is  filled. 
If  ever  it  is  filled  I  shall,  of  course,  have  to 
look  out  for  other  employment.  That  day, 
however,  as  you  see,  seems  somewhat  remote. 
As  long  as  communities  are  willing,  as  you 
are  in  Washington,  to  maintain  a  library 
from  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  as  part  of  the 
city's  educational  system,  thus  making  it  the 
library  of  the  people  and  an  adjunct  of  the 
public  school  system,  so  long  I  intend  to  labor 
in  that  vineyard,  keeping  myself  as  free  as 
possible  from  hearing  of  the  woes  and  wants 
of  humanity  in  general,  to  which,  if  I  listened, 
I  would  soon  become  unfit  for  my  special 
work,  which  I  think  best  of  all,  for  among 
all  the  suggestions  made  —  and  they  are  num- 
berless— not  one  have  I  found  which,  to  my 
mind,  equals  the  free  library  maintained  by 
the  people  as  a  field  for  the  wise  distribution 
of  surplus  wealth.  I  think  it  fruitful  in  the 
extreme,  because  the  library  gives  nothing 
for  nothing,  because  it  helps  onlv  those  that 
help  themselves,  because  it  does  not  sap  the 
foundation  of  manly  independence,  because 
it  does  not  pauperize,  because  it  stretches  a 
hand  to  the  aspiring  and  places  a  ladder  upon 
which  they  can  only  ascend  by  doing  the 
climbing  themselves.  You  cannot  boost  a 
man  up  a  ladder !  This  is  not  charity,  this 
is  not  philanthropy;  it  is  the  people  them- 
selves helping  themselves  by  taxing  them- 
selves. They  owe  no  man  anything  of  mo- 
ment." 

The  library  building,  an  imposing  struc- 
ture of  white  marble,  occupies  Mount  Ver- 
non  square,  in  the  heart  of  the  citv.  A  full 
description  with  exterior  views  and  plans, 
\vas  given  in  the  JOURNAL  for  December,  1899 
(24:676).  It  was  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  Bernard  R.  Green,  superintendent 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  is  admirably 
equipped  for  the  work  of  a  great  central 
circulating  library.  At  tne  close  of  the  dedi- 
cation exercises  Mr.  Carnegie  said  that  he 
felt  that  his  gift  of  $350,000  had  been  so 
wisely  used,  that  he  would  give  another 
^350,000  for  the  erection  of  branch  libraries 
on  the  usual  condition,  that  the  city  pro- 
vide the  sites  and  guarantee  a  yearly  main- 
tenance fund  amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  total  gift. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  BROOKLYN 
LIBRARIES. 

ON  Jan.  5,  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
entation of  his  annual  message,  Mayor  Low 
took  action  upon  the  consolidation  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Library  with  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  effected  by  the  Morgan  bill  of 
1902,  by  appointing  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  consolidated  institution.  It  was  provided 
that  the  board  should  consist  of  20  members, 
IT  from  each  of  the  libraries  represented;  be- 
sides these  the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  are  mem- 
bers ex-ofiicio.  The  directors  appointed  are: 
From  the  directors  of  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library:  R.  Ross  Appleton,  Andrew  D. 
Baird,  David  A.  Boody,  Frederick  C.  Cocheu, 
John  W.  Devoy,  Abner  S.  Haight,  Edward 
Kaufman,  Daniel  A.  McWilliams,  Thomas 
F.  Peters,  Harrington  Putnam  and  Daniel  M. 
Somers. 

From  the  trustees  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Brooklyn  Library :  Truman  J.  Backus, 
Alfred  C.  Barnes,  R.  R.  Bowker,  Simeon  B. 
Chittenden,  Theodore  I.  Frothingham,  Frank 
Lyman,  James  I.  Morgan,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 
Edward  M.  Shepard,  Frederick  A.  Ward  and 
W.  A.  White. 

In  his  message  Mayor  Low  reviewed  the  li- 
brary situation  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  reasons 
that  caused  him  to  so  long  delay  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  consolidation  act. 
He  said: 

"During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  corporation  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  to  be  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library,  which  was  authorized  to  absorb 
the  present  Public  Library  of  Brooklyn  and 
the  old  Brooklyn  Library  on  Montague  street, 
which  is  a  private  corporation.  This  latter 
corporation  owns  a  valuable  reference  library 
and  other  property  roundly  estimated  alto- 
gether at  about  one  million  dollars. 

"At  the  hearing  upon  this  bill  before  the 
mayor,  it  transpired  that  a  most  unfortunate 
controversy  had  sprung  up  with  reference  to 
the  control  of  the  new  library  corporation. 
The  bill,  as  passed,  provided  for  a  self-per- 
petuating board  of  trustees,  to  be  formed, 
originally,  by  the  appointment  by  the  mayor, 
of  ii  members  from  the  present  Public  Libra- 
ry board  of  trustees  and  of  an  equal  number 
from  the  present  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Brooklyn  Library;  these  22  men,  with  the 
mayor,  comptroller,  and  president  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn,  ex-officio,  were  to  be  the 
directing  body.  A  considerable  element  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  objected  to  the 
elimination  of  the  present  Public  Library,  now 
wholly  under  public  control,  by  merging  it  in 
a  corporation  whose  governing  board  should 
be  self-perpetuating. 

"After  careful  consideration  of  what  was 
said  upon  both  sides,  I  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  although  there  was  much  force  in 
this  objection,  if  a  consolidation  of  libraries 
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was  to  be  brought  about  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  it  was  desirable  for  me  to  approve 
this  bill,  and  to  use  my  influence  thereafter  for 
its  modification  so  as  to  secure  public  control 
of  the  new  corporation.  The  bill,  in  due 
course,  became  a  law ;  and  I  proposed,  after 
conference  with  some  of  those  representing 
the  different  points  of  view,  that  the  matter 
should  go  forward,  subject  to  an  agreement 
that  legislation  might  be  had  permitting  the 
mayor  for  the  time  being  to  appoint  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Public  Library  in  the  new 
corporation,  and  also  their  successors,  while 
leaving  the  representatives  of  the  Brooklyn 
Library  as  a  self-perpetuating  element  within 
the  board.  The  settlement  that  I  proposed 
would  give  to  the  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  board  of  trustees  14  out  of  25  mem- 
bers, while  it  would  assure  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  private  library,  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  public  library,  the  recognition  that 
they  conceived  to  be  essential  to  enable  them 
to  be  true  to  their  trust.  This  is  the  plan 
upon  which  the  public  library  of  Pittsburgh 
is  conducted,  where  it  works  very  well;  a 
similar  plan  is  found  in  many  universities, 
where  a  part  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  self- 
perpetuating  and  others  are  elected  by  the 
alumni. 

"This  suggestion  was  immediately  accepted 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Library,  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  not  proved  accepta- 
ble to  ajl  of  those  who  objected  to  the  meas- 
ure in  its  first  form.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  propose  forthwith  to  organize  the 
corporation  under  the  act  as  it  now  stands, 
by  appointing  the  trustees  called  for  therein. 
This  will  create  a  corporation  capable  of  con- 
tracting with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment for  the  conduct  of  the  consoli- 
dated libraries,  and  this  contract  will  provide 
for  such  a  modification  of  the  law  as  I  have 
outlined  as  to  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
new  corporation.  The  contract  will  come  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment in  due  course,  and  the  whole  matter  can 
be  thrashed  out  before  that  board.  Any  mod- 
ifications of  the  existing  law  there  agreed 
upon  can  doubtless  be  had  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

"I  take  this  course  because  I  believe  it  to 
be  highly  important  to  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn that  these  libraries  should  be  consolidated ; 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  simple  justice  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  city,  when  library  property 
worth  a  million  of  dollars  is  offered  to  the 
public  upon  terms  that  give  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  public  14  members  out  of  25,  that 
the  offer  should  be  accepted.  If  it  is  not  ac- 
cepted, the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  will  either 
have  to  go  without  a  reference  library  of 
great  value,  or  else  the  city  must  be  taxed  to 
furnish  the  borough  with  such  a  library.  To 
go  without  such  a  public  reference  library 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  Brooklyn; 
to  compel  the  rest  of  the  city,  to  say  nothing 
of  Brooklyn  itself,  to  build  up  a  duplicate  ref- 
erence library  for  that  borough,  in  view  of  the 


conditions  of  the  proposed  gift,  would  be  a 
grievous  hardship  to  the  city.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  taxation  the  city  can  bear,  even 
for  public  libraries.  I  venture  to  hope  that, 
by  pursuing  the  course  outlined,  a  result  will 
be  achieved  that  will  be  altogether  in  the  pub- 
lic interest." 

An  organization  meeting  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed directors  was  held  on  Jan.  12,  in  the 
mayor's  office,  Mayor  Low  presiding.  The 
mayor  was  elected  temporary  chairman  and 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report 
nominations  for  officers  and  draft  of  by-laws. 


CARNEGIE-STOUT      FREE     LIBRARY, 
DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 

ON  Oct.  23,  1902,  the  Carnegie- Stout  Free 
Library,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  opened  to 
the  public.  No  formal  exercises  were  held, 
but  the  board  of  trustees  gave  informal  re- 
ceptions for  the  first  three  evenings  and  on 
the  following  day  the  real  work  began. 

The  library  building,  a  view  of  which  is 
shown  elsewhere,  is  the  joint  gift  of  Mr. 
Carnegie,  Mr.  Frank  Stout  and  a  few  of  the 
citizens  of  Dubuque.  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  $60,- 
ooo,  Mr.  Frank  Stout  the  lot  valued  at  $17,- 
ooo,  and  citizens  of  Dubuque  gave  about  $12,- 
700.  These  gifts,  together  with  the  fund  of 
$10,000  accumulated  from  the  subscription 
library,  ,make  the  entire  cost  of  the  building 
and  lot  about  $100,000. 

The  building  is  of  Bedford  stone  and  the 
style  of  architecture  Roman  Corinthian,  with 
the  main  entrance  through  a  portico  of  six 
columns  having  carved  capitals.  The  first 
floor  is  entered  through  a  closed  vestibule, 
which  leads  to  a  corridor,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  rotunda.  On  the  right  of  the 
corridor  is  the  general  reading  room,  46  ft.  x 
26  ft.  This  is  a  corner  room  with  an  abun- 
dance of  light.  On  the  inner  wall  are  shelves 
where  are  placed  the  general  reference 
books;  the  current  magazines  are  also  in  this 
room ;  and  the  tables  have  been  so  arranged 
that  a  wide  space  has  been  left  by  the  win- 
dows for  large  chairs  which  add  greatly  to 
the  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  the  room. 
On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  children's 
room  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  general 
reading  room,  and  is  furnished  with  small 
tables  and  wall  shelving  four  feet  high,  where 
are  all  the  children's  books.  One  generous 
woman  has  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
both  these  rooms  by  a  gift  of  many  fine 
pictures,  reproductions  and  engravings. 

Adjoining  the  reading  room  is  the  libra- 
rian's room  and  side  entrance  between  that 
and  the  catalog  room.  This  room  has  in 
every  way  been  made  as  convenient  as  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  connected  with  the  packing  room 
by  an  elevator,  has  wall  shelves,  cupboards, 
etc.,  opens  into  the  stack  room  and  is  very 
near  the  card  catalog. 

The  delivery  desk  is  large  and  commodious 
and  has  been  placed  directly  in  front  of  the 
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stack  so  that  there  is  easy  supervision  of 
both  stack  and  reading  room.  The  stack 
room  is  two  stories  high  with  single  floor 
space  for  60,000  volumes.  It  is  unusually 
well  lighted  from  windows  on  three  sides 
and  also  a  skylight.  The  steel  stack  is  one 
of  the  best  made  by  the  Library  Bureau. 
Extra  width  has  been  given  to  the  aisles, 
an  arrangement  which  has  proved  most  ad- 
vantageous. On  the  left  of  the  stack  are 
a  reference  room  and  a  small  student's 
room,  furnished  with  shelves,  a  table  and 
chairs.  At  the  request  of  teachers  special 
lists  of  books  may  be  placed  in  reserve  here 
and  the  room  has  already  proved  of  use.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  children's  room  is  the 
stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor  and  to 
the  basement. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  is  a  central  ro- 
tunda with  skylight  about  which  are  ar- 
ranged the  upper  rooms  —  a  fine  art  room, 
two  students'  rooms,  an  historical  room, 
and  a  staff  room.  A  generous  friend  has 
given  about  25  of  the  Audubon  pictures  for 
one  of  the  students's  rooms.  In  front  is 
the  art  room,  36  ft.  x  41  ft.  with  an  historical 
room  and  museum  on  either  side.  These 
two  rooms  have  not  yet  been  fitted  up,  but 
through  the  generosity  of  a  trustee  the  art 
room  is  well  furnished,  with  a  Persian  car- 
pet, handsome  chairs,  and  lights.  The  Art 
Association  of  the  city  gave  some  twenty 
pictures  and  other  friends  of  the  library 
have  also  given  pictures,  so  that  a  fair  start 
has  been  made  toward  a  good  collection. 
There  are  besides,  on  this  floor,  two  toilet 
rooms  and  a  lavatory  connected  with  the 
staff  room. 

In  the  basement  are  the  janitor's  room, 
heating  plant,  public  toilet  rooms,  a  storage 
and  a  packing  room.  The  chief  features, 
however,  are  a  men's  reading  room  and  a 
lecture  hall.  In  the  men's  reading  room  are 
many  newspapers  and  magazines,  including 
a  number  of  foreign  periodicals.  Smoking 
is  allowed  in  this  room.  The  lecture  hall 
is  a  conveniently  arranged  room,  seating 
350.  Here  the  University  Extension  lec- 
tures are  to  be  held,  and  also  some  of  tne 
lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Club,  and  it  is  the  hope  that  in 
time  it  will  come  to  be  used  as  the  center  of 
educational  gatherings. 

The  whole  library  is  fire-proof  and  has 
been  built  substantially  not  only  with  pres- 
ent needs  in  view  but  with  the  hope  of  future 
growth.  Electricity  is  generally  used  but, 
excepting  the  stack,  the  entire  building  is 
piped  for  gas  in  case  necessity  demands  its 
use. 

That  there  was  need  for  a  public  library 
has  been  amply  proved,  not  only  in  the 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  patrons  using 
the  library,  but  in  the  interest  shown  in  va- 
rious ways.  The  most  encouraging  feature 
of  it  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  growth  in 
the  general  use  is  steadily  increasing. 


A  MODIFICATION  OF  SUBJECT  EN- 
TRIES FOR  CARD  CATALOGS. 

IN  his  recent  article  in  the  Independent  en- 
titled "The  year  among  the  libraries,"  Mr. 
Herbert  Putnam  says,  "  The  dictionary  card 
catalog  of  a  library  has  come  to  be  an 
enormous  burden.  ...  It  seems  likely 
that  American  libraries  will  either  reduce 
[subject  entries]  or  limit  them  to  what  may 
be  compiled  in  co-operation,  and  that  their 
place  may  be  taken  by  special  topical  lists, 
.  .  .  access  to  shelves,"  etc. 

This  statement  leads  me  to  suggest  a  modi- 
fication of  subject  entries,  which  I  have  had 
in  mind  for  some  time  as  desirable  in  the 
small  and  medium-sized  libraries,  whereby 
unnecessary  duplication  of  cards  may  be 
avoided.  While  "  irregular "  as  far  as  ac- 
cepted rules  are  concerned,  it  would  save 
much  card  writing,  and  where  one  person  or 
a  small  staff  is  employed  this  is  important. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  library  is  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  D.  C.  and  the  shelf  list  is 
made  on  cards.  By  a  liberal  use  of  name 
gu-Hes,  as  well  as  class  number  guides,  this 
shelf!  list  serves  for  a  classed  or  subject 
catalog  of  entire  books  on  a  subject,  and 
should  be  kept  near  the  librarian's  desk  for 
public  use.  For  the  complement  of  this  list 
(but  filed  separately)  there  would  be  made 
another  list  or  catalog,  consisting  of  the 
author  card  for  each  book  and  the  title  card, 
if  a  distinctive  title,  but  not  a  subject  card,  if 
the  entire  book  is  on  a  subject  which  has  a 
D.  C.  number.  Instead,  one  general  subject 
card  for  all  entire  books  on  the  subject  would 
be  made  .(a  printed  form  could  be  adopted 

to  save  writing)  somewhat  as  follows : 

For  entire  books  on  this  subject  see 

shelf  list.  Class  no 

One  card  will  thus  serve  in  this  catalog 
for  a  subject  so  far  as  the  entire  books  on 
that  subject  are  concerned,  if  there  is  a  D,  C. 
number  for  it,  e.g.,  Electricity,  Astronomy, 
Sociology,  History  of  various  countries,  etc., 
etc. 

Such  a  plan  gives  time  for  the  making  of 
the  really  important  part  of  a  dictionary  cata- 
log, i.e.,  the  analytical  subject  entries  for  ob- 
scure chapters  and  parts  of  books,  which 
neither  the  class  number  or  the  title-page  re- 
veal. The  energies  of  the  cataloger  can  be 
put  upon  this  analytical  work  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  no  other  record  in  the  library  re- 
veals this  material,  and  that  she  is  making 
available  that  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
known as  far  as  the  uses  of  that  library  are 
concerned. 

Regarding  the  cataloging  of  fiction,  the 
shelf  list  could  serve  as  the  author  list,  ex- 
cept for  the  inconvenience  of  looking  in  two 
lists  when  looking  up  all  material  under  au- 
thor's name,  a  general  reference  card  to  the 
shelf  list  being  made  under  subject,  Fiction. 
The  biography  shelf  list  also  serves  admirably 
for  an  alphabetical  list  of  biographies,  ar- 
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ranged  under  biographee,  and  a  general  entry 
can  be  made  under  the  subject,  Biography. 

These  records,  therefore,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Shelf  list,  used  by  public  as  subject  cat- 
alog, with  name  and  number  guides. 

2.  Catalog,  consisting  of 

(a)  Author  cards. 

(b)  Title  cards,  if  distinctive. 

(c)  General   subject  card   referring  to 
shelf  list  number. 

(d)  Analytical  subject  cards  for  parts 
of  books. 

In  organizing  a  library,  this  plan  of  pro- 
cedure could  certainly  be  used  to  advantage, 
thus  making  the  obscure  material  available 
promptly  instead  of  being  last,  as  is  usually 
the  case.  If,  as  the  library  has  more  help 
it  seems  desirable,  the  subject  cards  may  be 
finally  made  for  the  entire  books  on  a  sub- 
ject, thus  making  this  a  complete  dictionary 
catalog.  This  plan  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  library  is  small  and  that  the 
shelf  list  and  catalog  are  kept  beside  each 
other  near  the  loan  desk. 

ALICE  S.  TYLER. 


TO  REPORT  ON  LIBRARY  CONDI- 
TIONS IN  COLORADO. 

THE  Educational  Council  of  the  Colorado 
Teachers'  Association  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  six  to  investigate  the  library  situa- 
tion in  Colorado.  The  committee  are :  Mrs. 
Helen  L.  Grenfell,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction ;  Dr.  Bracket,  State  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Phillips,  Denver  University;  Dr. 
Aylesworth,  Agricultural  College ;  Prof.  Hays, 
State  Normal  School ;  Dr.  Parsons,  Colorado 
College. 

This  committee  is  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  and  upon  their  report  may  depend  the 
organization  of  a  library  board  within  the  as- 
sociation ;  but,  in  any  event,  this  committee 
will  submit  plans  for  library  extension  and 
co-operation  for  teachers. 

The  appointment  of  this  committee  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  papers  in  a  library  symposium 
included  in  the  program  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  its  Colorado  Springs  meet- 
ing, Dec.  22-24.  I"  this  symposium  a  plan 
was  submitted  whereby  all  the  libraries  of  the 
state  might  be  jointly  useful  in  lending  and 
publishing  so  that,  under  direction,  there 
might  be  really  one  great  library  for  teachers 
in  Colorado. 

Resolutions  in  harmony  with  the  papers 
were  adopted  by  the  general  association  and 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  followed. 

The  program  of  the  symposium  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  present  condition  and  a  plan,  Jos- 
eph F.  Daniels,  librarian  State  Agricultural 
College,  Ft.  Collins ;  The  state  library  as  a 
department  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Miller,  State 
Library;  What  the  teacher  wants  from  the 
library,  Miss  Cora  L.  Danielson,  Edison 
School,  Denver;  Pictures  as  well  as  books, 


Miss  Frances  Smith,  Cripple  Creek  schools; 
Technical  or  professional  phase  of  co-opera- 
tion, Miss  Mabel  Shrum,  librarian  State 
School  of  Mines,  Golden. 

The  committee  on  educational  progress,  af- 
ter a  year's  work,  submitted  a  report  in  three 
sections,  covering  Correspondence  schools, 
Women's  clubs,  and  Libraries.  The  library  re- 
port by  Prof.  Dunn  of  Fort  Collins  was  the 
best  report  on  library  progress  in  the  United 
States  that  has  been  given  in  Colorado. 

J.  F.  D. 


RECORD  OF  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATIONS 
AND  STATE  COMMISSIONS,  1902. 

THE  following  list  comprises  state  library 
commissions  and  library  associations,  general, 
state  and  local,  reported  as  in  active  exist- 
ence at  the  close  of  the  year  1902.  Names  of 
the  chief  officers  and  information  regarding 
meetings  have  been  included,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  the  hope  that  the  list  may  prove  a 
useful  reference  guide. 

GENERAL. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  James  K.  Hosmer,  Public  Library,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

Secretary:  T.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  University  of  Nebraska 
Library,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Treasurer:  G.  M.  Jones,  Public  Library,  Salem, 
Mass. 

25th  general  meeting:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  June 
22-27,  1903- 

ONTARIO   (CANADA)   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  H.  H.  Langton,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary:  E.  A.  Hardy,  Public  Library,  Lindsay, 
Ont. 

Treasurer:  A.  B.  MacCallum,  Canadian  Institute, 
Toronto. 

3d  annual  meeting:  Probably  at  Niagara  Falls,  in 
connection  with  A.  L.  A.  meeting. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION    OF   STATE  LIBRARIANS. 

President:  A.  H.  Chase,  New  Hampshire  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  M.  M.  Oakley,  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society. 

6th  annual  meeting:  Niagara  Falls,  in  connection 
with  A.  L.  A.  meeting. 

NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION:    LIBRARY    DE- 
PARTMENT. 

President:  Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Library,  New  York  City. 

Secretary :  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  Public  Libraries, 
Chicago. 

1903  meeting:  Boston,  July  6-10. 

STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS. 
COLORADO  STATE  BOARD  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONERS: 

C.  R.  Dudley,  chairman,  Public  Library,  Denver. 

No  reports  received. 
CONNECTICUT    FREE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    COMMISSION: 

Miss    C.    M.    Hewins,    secretary,    Public    Library, 

Hartford. 

Members:  C.  D.  Hine,  chairman,  Hartford;  Miss 
C.  M.  Hewins,  secretary;  Rev.  S.  O.  Seymour.  Litch- 
field;  N.  L.  Bishop,  Norwich;  Hon.  E.  B.  Gager, 
Derby. 

DF.LAWARE    FREE    LIBRARY     COMMISSION:     Cornelius 
Freear,    secretary;    Miss    F.    B.    Kane,    librarian, 
State  Library,   Dover. 
Members:    Mrs.    James    Anthony,    Smyrna;    John 

Barkley,  Clayton;  G.  F.  Bowerman,  Wilmington;   D. 

C.  Corbit,  Odessa;  Manlove  Hayes,  chairman,  Dover: 

J.  E.  Holland,  Milford;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Marshall,  Dover; 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Miller,  Wilmington;  Miss  Margaret  Trux- 

ton,   Georgetown;   C.   A.   Freear,   state  librarian,   ex- 

officio  secretary. 
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GEORGIA  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:   Miss  Anne  Wallace, 

secretary,  Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta. 

Members:  H.  C.  Peeples.  chairman,  Atlanta;  Miss 
Anne  Wallace,  secretary;  A.  C.  King,  Atlanta;  Mrs. 
E.  Heard,  Elberton;  Mrs.  N.  L.  Barbrey,  Macon. 
IDAHO  FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  Mrs.  E.  J.  Dock- 

ery,  secretary,  Boise. 

Members:  Miss  May  Scott,  chairman,  Boise;  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Dockery,  secretary,  Boise;  J.  A.  McLean,  presi- 
dent  State   University,   Moscow;    Mrs.    S.    H.    Hays, 
Boise;   Miss  Eliza  Kercheval,  Rathdrum. 
INDIANA  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  W.  E.  Henry, 

secretary;  Miss  Merica  Hoagland,  organizer,  State 

Library,  Indianapolis. 

Members:  J.  P.  Dunn,  president,  Indianapolis;  W. 
E.  Henry,  state  librarian,  ex-ofUcio  secretary;  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Earl,  Connersville ;  J.  R.  Voris,  Bedford. 
IOWA  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  Miss  A.  S.  Tyler, 

secretary,  State  Library,  DCS  Moines. 

Members:  Johnson  Brigham,  state  librarian;  R.  C. 
Barrett,    state    superintendent   of    public   instruction, 
Des  Moines;  G.  E.  McLean,  president,  State  Univer- 
sity; Mrs.  H.  C.  Towner,  Corning;   Mrs.  J.  W.  Da- 
vidson,   Burlington;    Mrs.    L.    S.    Norris,    Grinnell; 
Hon.  W.  H.  Johnston,  Fort  Dodge. 
KANSAS  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  J.  L.  King,  sec- 
retary, State  Library,  Topeka. 
MAINE    STATE    LIBRARY    COMMISSION:    G.    T.    Little, 

chairman,  Bowdoin  College  Library,  Brunswick. 

Members:  G.   T.    Little,   chairman;    L.    D.    Carver, 
state  librarian,  ex-oificio  secretary;  Mrs.  K.  C.   Esta- 
brook,  Orono;  A.  J.  Roberts,  Waterville;  L.  G.  Jor- 
dan, Lewiston. 
MARYLAND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  Miss  M.  L. 

Titcomb,    secretary,    Washington    County   Free   Li- 
brary, Hagerstown. 

Members:  E.  W.  Mealey,  Hagerstown;  D.  F. 
McMullen;  J.  G.  Mills,  Cambridge;  T.  J.  C.  Wil- 
liams, Baltimore. 

Devoted  largely  to  work  for  county  libraries. 
MARYLAND  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  B.  C.  Steiner, 

secretary,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore. 

Members:  Mrs.  A.  B.  Jeffers,  state  librarian;  M. 
B.  Stephens,  state  superintendent;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Carter, 
Mt.  Washington;  T.  B.  Mackail.  Baltimore;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Newell,  Port  Deposit;  W.  S.  Roberts,  Cen- 
terville. 

Devoted  chiefly  to  travelling  library  work. 
MASSACHUSETTS  FREE   PUBLIC   LIBRARY   COMMISSION: 

C.  B.  Tillinghast,  chairman,  State  Library,  Boston. 

Members:  C.  B.  Tillinghast,  chairman;  Miss  E.  P. 
Sohier,  secretary,  Beverly;   S.   S.  Green,  Worcester; 
H.  S.  Nourse,  Lancaster;  Miss  Mabel  Simpkins,  Yar- 
mouth. 
MICHIGAN  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  Mrs. 

M.   C.   Spencer,  secretary,   State'  Library,  Lansing. 

Members:  H.  R.   Pattengill,  Lansing;   Mrs.  M.  C. 
Spencer,    state    librarian,     secretary;     Peter    White, 
Marquette;  H.  N.  Loud,  Au  Sable;  J.  M.  C.  Smith, 
Charlotte. 
MINNESOTA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  Miss  Gratia 

Countryman,   secretary,   Public  Library,   Minneapo- 
lis;   Miss    Clara    Baldwin,    librarian,    514    Masonic 

Temple,  Minneapolis. 

Members:  Cyrus  Northrop,  president  State  Univer- 
sity, Minneapolis;  J.  H.  Lewis,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  St.  Paul;  Warren  Upham,  State 
Historical  Society,  St.  Paul;  Miss  Gratia  Country- 
man; Miss  M.  J.  Evans,  Northfield. 
NEBRASKA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  Miss  E.  D. 

Bullock,   secretary,   Lincoln. 

Members:  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  chancellor  State 
University;  W.  K.  Fowler,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction;  F.  L.  Haller,  board  of  trustees, 
Omaha  Public  Library;  Lee  Herdman,  state  librarian; 
J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  librarian  State  University. 
NEW  H\MPSF.IRE  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  A.  H. 

Chase,  secretary,   State  Library,   Concord. 

Members:  W.   D.   Chandler,   Concord;   F.   L.   Bur- 
bank,  Nashua;  J.  F.  Brennan,  Peterborough;  A.  H. 
Chase,  state  librarian. 
NEW    JERSEY    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    COMMISSION:    H.    C. 

Buchanan,  secretary,  State  Library,  Trenton. 

Members:  W.  C.  Kimball.  chairman,  Passaic;  M. 
Taylor  Pyne,  Princeton;  E.  C.  Richardson,  Prince- 
ton; E.  T.  Tomlinson,  Elizabeth;  L.  J.  Gordon,  Jer- 
sey City;  H.  C.  Buchanan,  state  librarian. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    UNIVERSITY:    PUBLIC    LIBRARIES 
DIVISION:    Melvil    Dewey,    director;    W.    R.    East- 
man, inspector,  State  Libraiy,  Albany. 
OHIO  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  C.  B.  Galbreath, 

secretary,  State  Library,  Columbus. 
PENNSYLVANIA   FREE   LIBRARY    COMMISSION:    Dr.    G. 
E.  Reed,  secretary,  State  Library,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Members:   J.    G.    Rosengarten,    board   of   trustees, 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia;  John  Thomson,   Free 
Library   of   Philadelphia;    W.    N.    Frew,    Pittsburgh; 
Henry  Belin,  Jr.,  Scranton;  W.  M.  Stevenson,  Alle- 
gheny; Dr.  G.  E.  Reed,  state  librarian. 
VERMONT   FREE   LIBRARY   COMMISSION:    Mrs.   M.   H. 
Buckham,  secretary,  Burlington. 
Members:  S.   W.   Langdon,  chairman,   Burlington; 
Mrs.    M.    H.    Buckham,    secretary;    H.    E.    Rustedt, 
Richford;   F.  A.   Howland,  Montpelier;   Mrs.  W.   P. 
Smith,  St.  Johnsbury. 

WASHINGTON   STATE  LIBRARY   COMMISSION:   Mrs.    K. 
T.  Holmes,  secretary. 

Members:  F.  P.  Graves,  president  State  University, 
Seattle;  E.  A.  Bryan,  president  State  Agricultural 
College,  Pullman;  Miss  S.  L.  Currier,  Mrs.  K.  T. 
Holmes,  Dr.  F.  H.  Coe;  and  the  state  superintendent 
of  education. 

WISCONSIN  FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  F.  A.  Hutch- 
ins,  secretary,  Madison. 

Members:  J.  H.  Stout,  chairman,  Menominee;  the 
President  of  the  State  University;  Charles  P.  Carey, 
state  superintendent  of  education;  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
secretary  State'  Historical  Society;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Mor- 
ris, Berlin. 

Officers:  F.  A.  Hutchins,  secretary,  Miss  L.  E. 
Stearns,  organizer;  Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  instructor; 
Miss  K.  I.  MacDonald,  assistant  secretary;  Charles 
McCarthy,  Department  of  State'  Documents. 

STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President  •  C.  S.  Greene,  Public  Library,  Oakland. 

Secretary :  R.  E.  Cowan,  829  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Treasurer:  F.  B.  Graves,  Public  Library,  Alameda. 

Meetings:  Second  Friday  of  the  month,  January, 
April,  August,  November. 

CONNECTICUT    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

President:  H.  M.  Whitney,  Blackstone  Library, 
Branford. 

Secretary:  Miss  Anna  Hadley,  Ansonia  Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  J.  P.  Peck,  Bronson  Library, 
Waterbury. 

Annual  meeting:  Public  Library,  South  Norwalk, 
February,  1903.  Three  meetings  a  year:  February, 
May,  October. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Thomas  Clark,  Law  librarian,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Secretary:  R.  K.  Shaw,  Library  of  Congress. 

Treasurer:  F.  E.  Woodward,  nth  and  F  sts.,  N.  W. 

Meetings:  Second  Wednesday  of  each  month,  Oc- 
tober-May. 

GEORGIA   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

President:  \V.  B.  Hill,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Anne  Wallace,  Carnegie 
Library,  Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS    STATE    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

President:  A.  H.  Hopkins,  John  Crerar  Library, 
Chicago. 

Secretary:  Miss  Eleanor  Roper,  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Florence  Beck,  Normal  School  Li- 
brary, Charleston. 

8th  annual  meeting:  Chicago,  April,  1903. 

INDIANA    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  Eva  M.  Fitzgerald,  Public  Libra- 
ry, Kokomo. 

Secretary :  Miss  Bertha  Poindexter,  Public  Libra- 
ry, Jeffersonville. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Virginia  Tutt,  Public  Library, 
South  Bend. 

izth  annual  meeting:  Indianapolis,  October,   1903. 

IOWA    STATE    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Johnson  Brigham,  State  Library,  Des 
Moines. 
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Secretary:  Miss  Clara  Estabrook,  Public  Library, 
Eldora. 

Treasurer:  M.  Hale  Douglas,  Grinncll  College  Li- 
brary. 

KANSAS  STATE   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  C.  M.  Watson,  University  of  Kan- 
sas Library,  Lawrence. 

Secretary:  Miss  Zu  Adams,  State  Historical  Li- 
brary, Topeka. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Syrena  McKee,  Public  Library, 
Leavenworth. 

KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege Library. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  R.  P.  Bliss,  Crozer  Theol. 
Seminary,  Chester,  Pa. 

3d  annual  meeting:  Probably  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
October,  1 903. 

MAINE    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Geo.  T.  Little,  Bowdoin  College  Libra- 
ry, Brunswick. 

Secretary:  E.  W.  Emery,  State  Library,  Augusta. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Alice  C.  Furbish,  Public  Library, 
Portland. 

MASSACHUSETTS   LIBRARY   CLUB. 

President:  Otto  Fleischner,  Public  Library,  Boston. 

Secretary:  T.  F.  Currier,  Harvard  University  Li- 
brary. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Theodosia  Macurdy,  Public  Li- 
brary, Boston. 

Annual  meeting:  Second  Thursday  in  June;  other 
meetings  decided  by  exec.  com. 

MICHIGAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

President:  H.  M.  Utley,  Public  Library,  Detroit. 
Secretary:  Miss  M.  C.  Upleger,  Mt.  Clemens. 
Treasurer:    Mrs.    M.    F.    Jewell,    Public    Library, 
Adrian. 

MINNESOTA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Dr.  V.  A.  Nilsson,  East  Side  Library, 
Minneapolis. 

Secretary:  Miss  Clara  Baldwin,  State  Library  Com- 
mission. Minneapolis. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Marie  Brick,  Public  Library,  St. 
Cloud. 

Annual  meeting:  Owatonna,,  October,  1903. 

MISSOURI  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  1.  F.  Langton,  Public  Library,  St.  Louis. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Faith  E.   Smith,  Public 
Library,  Sedalia. 

Annual  meeting:  St.  Joseph,  October,  1903. 

NEBRASKA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  Edith  Tobitt,  Public  Library,  Lin- 
coln. 

Secretary :   Miss   Clara   Mulliken,   Lincoln. 

Treasurer:  Miss  M.  A.  O'Brien,  Public  Library, 
Omaha. 

gth  annual  meeting:  Fremont,  October,  1903. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  Grace  Blanchard,  Public  Library, 
Concord. 

Secretary  H.  W.  Denio,  Westfield  (Mass.) 
Athenaeum. 

Treasurer:  Miss  B.  I.  Parker,  Public  Library, 
Dover. 

Annual  meeting:  Concord,  last  Thursday  in  Jan- 
uary. 

NEW    JERSEY    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

President:  A.  J.  Strohm,  Public  Library,  Trenton. 

Secretary:  Miss  B.  G.  Carr,  Princeton  University 
Library,  Madison. 

Treasurer:  Miss  S.  S.  Oddie,  Public  Library,  East 
Orange. 

NEW    YORK   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

President:  A.  E.  Bostwick,  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Secretary:  Miss  Rose,  Public  Library,  Buffalo. 

Treasurer:  E.  W.  Gaillard,  Webster  Free  Library, 
New  York  City. 

Annual  meeting:  Lake  Placid,  last  full  week  in 
September. 

OHIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  W.  S.  Porter,  Public  Library,  Cincin- 
nati. 

Secretary:  Miss  Gertrude  Kellicott,  Public  Library, 
Columbus. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Grace  Prince,  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield. 


TENNESSEE   LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

President:  G.  H.  Baskette,  Nashville. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  M.  H.  Johnson,  Carne- 
gie Library,  Nashville. 

TEXAS    STATE   LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

President:  W.  L.  Prather,  State  University,  Austin. 
Secretary:     Benjamin     Wyche,     State     University, 
Austin. 

Treasurer:  A.  C.  Read,  Public  Library,  El  Paso. 

WISCONSIN    STATE   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

President:  P.  V.  Lawson,  Public  Library,  Menasha. 

Secretary:  Miss  Emily  Turner,  Public  Library, 
Oshkobh. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Ellen  D.  Biscoe,  Public  Library, 
Eau  Claire. 

LIBRARY  CLUBS. 

BAY   PATH    LIBRARY    CLUB. 

President:  Miss  M.  Anna  Tarbell,  Brimfield,  Mass. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  D.  Thurston,  Public  Library, 
Leicester,  Mass. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Eliza  Hobbs,  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Annual  meeting:  June;  other  meetings  decided  by 
exec.  com. 

LIBRARY   CLUB   OF   BUFFALO. 

President:  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  Public  Library. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  R.  F.  Morgan,  Grosvenor  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Meetings:  Monthly,  third  Tuesday  and  third  Wed- 
nesday alternately,  May-October. 

CAPE    COD  LIBRARY    CLUB. 

President:  E.  I.  Nye,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Secretary:  Miss  M.  N.  Soule,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Treasurer:  Miss  E.  C.  Nye.  Sturgis  Library,  Barn- 
stable,  Mass. 

Annual  meeting:  September;  other  meetings  de- 
cided by  exec.  com. 

CHICAGO    LIBRARY    CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Irene  Warren,  Chicago  School  of 
Education. 

Secretary:  Miss  Renee  Stern,  6o3_7  Monroe  Ave. 

Treasurer:  C.  A.  Torrey,  University  of  Chicago. 

Meetings:  Second  Thursday  of  the  month,  October- 
May;  annual  election  in  May. 

LIBRARY    CLUB    OF    EASTERN    MAINE. 

President:  R.  K.  Jones,  University  of  Maine, 
Orono. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  H.  Winchester,  Stewart 
Memorial  Library,  Corinna. 

Meetings:  Quarterly,  beginning  January. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY   CLUB. 

President:  Frank  P.  Hill,  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Secretary:  Miss  Irene  Hackett,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Li- 
brary. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mabel  Farr,  Adelphi  College  Li- 
brary. 

Meetings:  Third  Thursdays,  October,  February, 
April,  May;  first  Thursday  in  December. 

NASHVILLE  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  Carnegie 
Library,  Nashville. 

Secretary:  Miss  J.  E.  Lauderdale,  University  of 
Nashville. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Anne  Warren,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity Law  Library. 

NEW  "YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  F.  B.   Bigelow,   N.  Y.   Society  Library. 

Secretary:  S.  R.  Berry,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Meetings:  Second  Thursdays,  October,  November, 
January,  March  and  May. 

PENNSYLVANIA    LIBRARY    CLUB. 

President:  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hayes,  266  So.  2ist  St., 
Philadelphia. 

Secretary:  Miss  Edith  Gawthrop,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Library,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer:  Miss  L.  F.  Buhrman,  Girls'  Normal 
School. 

Meetings:  Second  Mondays,  November,  January, 
February,  March  and  May. 

WESTERN    MASSACHUSETTS    LIBRARY    CLUB. 

President:  F.  G.  Willcox,  Public  Library,  Holyoke. 
Secretary:  Miss  May  Ashley,  Greenfield. 
Treasurer:  Mrs.   A.  J.   Hawks,   Meekins  Memorial 
Library,  Williamsburgh. 
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Hmerican  Xibrarg  Association. 

President:  Dr.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Public  Li- 
brary, Minneapolis. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Treasurer:  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

25th  general  meeting:  Niagara  Falls,  June 
22-27,  1903. 

COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS. 

The  following  committee  appointments  were 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  board 
on  December  9 : 

Library  administration:  W.  R.  Eastman, 
F.  J.  Teggart;  chairman  to  add  one  member. 

Foreign  documents:  C.  H.  Gould,  C.  W. 
Andrews,  Adelaide  R.  Hasse;  chairman  em- 
powered to  increase  to  five,  if  desired. 

Co-operation  with  N.  E.  A.:  J.  H.  Can- 
field  chairman,  with  power  to  add  two  or 
four  members. 

Gifts  and  bequests:  President  to  appoint 
a  reporter. 

Handbook  of  American  libraries,  con- 
tinued: F.  J.  Teggart,  T.  L.  Montgomery,  C. 
W.  Andrews. 

International  co-operation,  continued :  E. 
C.  Richardson,  R.  R.  Bowker,  S.  H.  Ranck, 
Mary  W.  Plummer,  Cyrus  Adler;  chairman 
empowered  to  fill  vacancies. 

Library  training:  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Fairchild,  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Alice 
B.  Kroeger,  Mary  E.  Robbins. 

Reduced  postal  and  express  rates  to  libra- 
ries: W.  C.  Lane,  Johnson  Brigham;  chair- 
man empowered  to  add  one  or  three  mem- 
bers. 

Committee  on  title-pages,  to  periodicals, 
continued:  W.  I.  Fletcher,  Ernst  Lemcke,  A. 
E.  Bostwick. 

Program  committee:  President,  secretary, 
Helen  E.  Haines. 

Travel  committee:  F.  W.  Faxon,  F  P. 
Hill,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 

State  Xtbrarg  Commissions, 


NEBRASKA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION: 
Edna  D.  Bullock,  secretary,  Lincoln. 
The  commission  issues  its  first  biennial 
report  as  a  i6-page  pamphlet.  Its  summary 
of  library  conditions  in  the  state  have  already 
been  noted  in  these  columns,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  commission  has  been  effective 
in  developing  library  activities.  The  secre- 
tary says:  "The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  libraries,  after  the  ignorance 
of  their  importance  and  desirability  are  dis- 
posed of,  is  the  inefficient  revenue  law  of 
Nebraska.  The  two-mill  levy  provided  for 
by  law  for  library  purposes  is  worse  than 
inadequate  in  most  towns.  With  an  assess- 
ment roll  of  $350,000  and  a  two-mill  library 
levy,  a  town  of  5000  people  cannot  support  a 
public  library  in  any  way  commensurate  with 


the  educational  necessities  of  the  community. 
The  $700  will  be  consumed  by  the  time  rent, 
heat,  light,  janitor  service  and  even  an  un- 
trained and  poorly  compensated  librarian  are 
paid  for,  leaving  nothinp  for  books.  A  li- 
brary without  a  fairly  constant  supply  of 
new  books  might  as  well  never  have  been, 
for  it  soon  ceases  to  be  a  force  in  the  com- 
munity. Poor  pay  usually  means  poor  work, 
and  it  is  as  true  of  librarians  as  of  any  other 
people.  We  need  trained  librarians  in  Ne- 
braska, but  we  cannot  have  them  until  li- 
brary revenues  permit  the  payment  of  ade- 
quate salaries.  Meantime  it  is  the  business 
of  this  commission  to  assist  the  librarians  and 
library  boards  to  a  better  knowledge  of  mod- 
ern library  methods." 

Appended  to  the  report  are  tabulated  sta- 
tistics of  Nebraska  libraries. 

WISCONSIN    FREE   LIBRARY   COMMISSION:    F. 

A.  Hutchins,  secretary,  Madison. 

The  fourth  biennial  report  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin library  commission  for  the  period  Oct. 
i,  1900  to  June  30,  1902,  appears  as  a  pam- 
phlet of  72  pages  with  numerous  illustrations 
of  library  buildings.  During  the  period  cov- 
ered free  public  libraries  supported  by  mu- 
nicipal taxation  have  been  established  in  eight 
towns ;  five  association  libraries  have  been 
changed  into  free  public  libraries;  six  free 
association  and  two  subscription  libraries 
have  been  founded ;  and  many  existing  pub- 
lic libraries  have  been  reorganized  upon  im- 
proved lines.  At  present  "all  but  two  of  the 
libraries  in  cities  of  over  8000  inhabitants 
have  excellent  or  at  least  fairly  good  meth- 
ods." The  increase  in  library  buildings  and 
the  gifts  and  bequests  for  library  purposes 
have  been  remarkable.  In  the  year  and  nine 
months  covered  in  the  report  the  sum  of 
$806,000  has  been  given  for  public  libraries  in 
the  state,  of  which  $467,000  were  given  by 
Mr.  Carnegie,  $225,000  by  citizens,  and  $114,- 
ooo  by  municipalities,  aside  from  annual 
appropriations,  for  sites  and  building  funds. 

The  travelling  library  system  has  been 
developed  to  the  limits  of  the  force  available 
for  this  work.  There  are  now  305  libraries  in 
operation,  of  which  134  are  owned  and  man- 
aged by  the  commission,  nearly  all  the  others 
being  at  least  partly  under  its  direction.  From 
the  commission  travelling  libraries  52,808  vol- 
umes were  circulated.  A  new  departure  has 
been  the  sale  of  travelling  libraries  to  small 
communities  desiring  them.  "In  such  cases 
the  people  send  $50  to  the  commission  to  pur- 
chase a  library.  Such  a  library,  containing 
55  volumes,  is  bought,  arranged,  and  sent, 
with  printed  catalogs,  to  the  purchasers,  who 
return  it  after  six  months,  the  commission 
then  sends  another  and  makes  such  exchanges 
every  six  months  for  five  years,  without 
further  expense  to  the  purchasers.  This  plan 
of  getting  libraries  appeals  strongly  to  many 
of  the  best  people  in  communities  which  are 
too  small  to  sustain  good  public  libraries,  and 
if  the  commission  had  a  sufficient  force  to 
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pledge  itself  to  carry  on  this  work  energetic- 
ally hundreds  of  such  travelling  libraries  could 
be  sold."  An  interesting  table  gives  compara- 
tive statistics  of  the  books  most  popular  in 
the  farming  communities  in  northern  Wis- 
consin, as  shown  by  the  circulation  from 
travelling  libraries.  "When  one  considers 
that  these  libraries  cost  but  $50  each  and  that 
they  go  to  isolated  communities  where  the 
books  are  not  only  read,  but  talked  over, 
again  and  again,  and  often  change  the  whole 
current  of  the  neighborhood  thought,  and 
talk,  it  is  apparent  that  few  means  of  educa- 
tion can  do  so  much  for  better  citizenship 
in  proportion  to  their  cost." 

Other  activities  of  the  commission  are 
reported  on  in  full  —  the  magazine  clearing 
house,  department  of  state  documents,  co- 
operative work  with  other  commissions,  pub- 
lications and  summer  school  of  library  train- 
ing. There  is  a  series  of  "reports  of  library 
progress,"  arranged  alphabetically  by  place ; 
Miss  Hasse's  address  on  "The  vexed  ques- 
tion of  public  documents"  is  given  in  full,  and 
the  appendix  gives  the  usual  tabulated  sta- 
tistics of  free  libraries  supported  by  public 
taxation.  The  report  as  a  whole  is  a  most 
encouraging  and  effective  "library  document" 
and  deserves  careful  attention. 

State  Xibrarg  associations. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

President:  Thomas  H.  Clark,  Law  Li- 
brary. 

Secretary:  Robert  K.  Shaw,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Treasurer:  F.  E.  Woodward,  nth  and 
F  streets,  N.  W. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Library  Association, 
held  December  10,  Mr.  Airfeworth  Rand 
Spofford  held  the  position  of  honor,  and 
presented  a  paper  on  "The  mental  and  me- 
chanical in  libraries,"  which  is  given  else- 
where (see  p.  10). 

The  audience  was  the  largest  yet  as- 
sembled during  the  present  season.  At  the 
close  of  Mr.  Spofford's  paper  the  officers 
of  the  association  were  re-elected  for  another 
term,  as  follows :  Thomas  H.  Clark,  presi- 
dent ;  Robert  K.  Shaw,  secretary ;  Fred  E. 
Woodward,  treasurer. 

NEW  JERSEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Adam  J.  Strohm,  Public  Li- 
brary, Trenton. 

Secretary:  Miss  B.  G.  Carr,  Princeton 
University  Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  S.  S.  Oddie,  Public  Li- 
brary, East  Orange,  N.  J. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  library  in- 
stitute at  Plainfield  during  the  first  week  in 
February,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  li- 
brary association  and  the  state  library  com- 
mission. 


Xibrarp  Clubs. 


CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Irene  Warren,  School  of 
Education. 

Secretary:  Miss  Renee  B.  Stern,  5515 
Woodlawn  avenue. 

Treasurer:  C.  A.  Torrey,  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Library  Club  was  held  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  10, 
1902,  the  president,  Miss  Warren,  in  the 
chair.  There  were  55  persons  present.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Allen  and  Mr.  John  Vance  Cheney 
were  elected  to  membership. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  commit- 
tee on  statistics  was  discharged  and  the 
material  on  libraries  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
County,  ordered  turned  over  to  the  library 
students  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
are  this  year  gathering  library  statistics  for 
the  entire  state  of  Illinois. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  made  by 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  who 
spoke  on  "Branch  libraries  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  community."  Miss  Addams  laid 
special  emphasis  on  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages for  our  readers  in  branch  libraries. 
Many  of  these  readers  will  never  learn  the 
English  language,  but  they  may  be  Ameri- 
canized by  reading  books  on  American  sub- 
jects. Moreover,  many  of  these  people 
hear  English  all  day  long  and  need  the 
rest  and  recreation  they  can  extract  from 
books  written  in  their  native  tongue.  Lo- 
cation of  branches  and  delivery  stations  in 
the  schools  was  recommended. 

Miss  Addams  dwelt  also  on  the  value  of 
evening  study-fooms  for  school  children 
who  live  in  crowded  quarters  and  are  unable 
to  get  the  necessary  quiet  to  study  at  home 
in  the  evenings. 

Numerous  questions  were  asked  Miss 
Addams  which  led  to  a  discussion  of  the 
branch  libraries  of  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary to  which  Mr.  Wickersham  responded, 
giving  some  details  of  the  branch  library 
system. 

Adjourned   10.15  p.m. 

RENEE  B.  STERN,  Secretary. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Frank  P.  Hill,  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Irene  Hackett,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Library,  502  Fulton  street. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mabel  Farr,  Adelphi  Col- 
lege Library. 

The  I5th  regular  meeting  of  the  Long 
Island  Library  Club  was  held  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Brooklyn  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  at  three  o'clock,  Thursday 
afternoon,  December  4.  The  minutes  of  the 
October  meeting  were  approved  as  published 
in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  The  name  of  Miss 
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Clara  M.  Reinecke  was  accepted  for  mem- 
bership. 

The  subject  of  the  meeting  was  "Lists  and 
bibliographies,"  being  opened  by  a  talk  from 
Miss  Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  on  the  "Es- 
sentials of  a  good  reference  list."  The  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  reading  lists,  and 
reference  lists  for  the  student  or  inquirer, 
and  the  latter  alone  were  fully  considered. 
The  reason  given  for  making  lists  was  to 
supplement  the  catalog  by  bringing  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  on  any  subject  readily 
before  the  student.  The  subjects  of  lists 
are  either  perennial,  such  as  holiday  lists ; 
or  of  general  current  interest,  as  the  coal 
strike.  The  other  points  brought  out  were 
the  use  of  lists  made  by  other  people  by 
filling  in  the  call  numbers,  the  necessity  of 
dating  both  the  list  and  the  books  on  it, 
and  the  value  of  a  list  of  lists.  Especial 
emphasis  was  placed  on  not  duplicating 
either  the  shelf  list,  or  other  work  done  by 
your  own  or  other  libraries.  This  led  to 
some  discussion,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
a  card  shelf  list  might  well  be  duplicated, 
and  that  this  objection  did  not  apply  to 
reading  lists.  To  avoid  the  making  of  lists 
as  in  itself  a  virtuous  act,  and  spend  that 
time  upon  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the 
books  themselves,  was  one  recommendation. 
Another  referred  to  the  form  of  printed 
lists,  which. should  be  clear,  reliable,  on  good 
paper,  and  typographically  correct. 

Children's  lists  were  next  discussed,  and 
it  was  urged  that  those  making  the  lists  read 
the  books  themselves,  and  make  their  own 
annotations,  not  necessarily  critical,  but 
compact,  accurate,  and  avoiding  trite 
phrases.  Adult  books  need  not  be  excluded. 
The  "List  for  winter  reading"  compiled  by 
Miss  Hunt,  of  the  Newark  Public  Library, 
was  recommended. 

Publishers'  lists  were  considered,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  their  arrangement.  Mr. 
Welsh,  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  recom- 
mended an  author-and-title  list  in  one  al- 
phabet, such  as  Roberts  Brothers  used  to 
publish,  though  a  classified  list  like  Mac- 
milan's  was  approved  if  accompanied  by  a 
good  index.  Longman's  catalog  was  also 
cited  as  a  good  example.  The  question  why 
publishers'  lists  are  not  more  conveniently 
arranged  for  reference,  was  answered  by 
the  statement  that  they  fulfil  their  object, 
which  is  to  sell  books. 

"Lists  for  the  bulletin  board,"  and  "How 
to  make  a  list  useful,"  evoked  considerable 
discussion.  The  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
bulletins  numerous  reading  lists,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  clippings.  It  posts,  also, 
lists  of  selected  magazine  articles,  as  does 
the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  the  advantage 
being  to  make  people  read  topically,  and  to 
save  their  time  in  going  through  many  mag- 
azines for  an  article  they  want.  These  lists, 
if  on  slips,  can  be  saved  for  reference,  like 
a  subject  index. 


For  increasing  the  usefulness  of  lists,  it 
was  suggested  that  they  be  placed  in  books 
circulated,  to  suggest  a  slightly  better  class 
of  book,  or  others  on  the  same  subject;  that 
monthly  bulletins,  or  other  publications,  be 
utilized  for  spreading  lists,  or  articles,  about 
books  ;  that  printed  lists  of  a  few  chosen 
books,  such  as  the  New  York  State,  or  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library  lists,  be  used  for 
distribution. 

The  question  was  raised  to  what  extent 
we  should  help  people  at  the  risk  of  making 
them  helpless,  and  the  plea  was  urged  that 
many  people  want  to  read,  but  do  not  know 
what  they  want,  or  how  to  choose.  This 
was  thought  to  outweigh  the  danger  of 
thrusting  suggestions  upon  the  person  who 
does  not  want  them.  IRENE  A.  HACKETT. 


Scboote  anfc  Urainino 
Classes, 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS. 

During  the  month  of  October,  the  school 
was  fortunate  in  having  lectures  by  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Fairchild,  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  Mr.  F.  M.  Crunden,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  F.  A. 
Hutchins  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission.  Mrs.  Fairchild's  subject  was 
the  "Growth  of  library  ideals";  Mr.  Crun- 
den told  of  the  "Work  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  in  the  schools,"  and  Mr. 
Hutchins  discussed  the  "Boy  problem." 

Florence  Janney  Heaton,  of  the  senior 
class,  has  been  appointed  children's  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  Library,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 
NOTES. 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Rick,  class  of  '02,  is  or- 
ganizing the  Plumb  Memorial  Library,  of 
Shelton,  Ct. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  class  of  '95,  is  organiz- 
ing the  Vermont  State  Library.  She  is  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Edith  F.  Pancoast,  class  of 
'01,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Surdam,  class  of  '02. 

Miss  Miriam  B.  Wharton,  class  of  '02,  is 
assisting  in  cataloging  the  Library  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Emma  C.  Wells,  class  of  '98,  is  cata- 
loging in  the  Library  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society. 

A  change  in  the  instruction  in  cataloging 
this  year  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  new 
"A.  L.  A.  Rules"  as  a  text-book,  supple- 
mented by  Cutter's  Rules  and  other  codes. 
This  resulted  in  some  radical  changes  in  the 
form  of  card  which  now  is  that  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  printed  card,  subject  only 
to  such  modifications  as  are  desirable  for  a 
manuscript  catalog  in  a  public  library.  It  is 
believed  that  the  change  will  prove  most 
satisfactory,  as  it  is  in  line  with  the  stan- 
dard set  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE   LIBRARY   SCHOOL. 
CHANGE    IN    REQUIREMENTS. 

On  December  9,  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  passed  the  following 
resolutions : 

"i.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  li- 
brary science  may  be  given  upon  the  con- 
ditions named  in  the  catalog  for  gradua- 
tion in  the  specialized  courses. 

"2.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  library 
science  may  be  given  to  those  holding  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  library  science 
for  one  year's  additional  work,  so  distributed 
that  two  full  years  of  library  work  shall 
be  accomplished  by  the  candidate." 

The  first  resolution  will  place  a  special 
course  in  library  science  in  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts  and  the  College  of 
Science,  and  will  enable  students  in  either 
of  these  colleges  to  specialize  to  a  certain 
extent  in  library  science  in  the  course  for 
the  first  degree.  By  the  second  resolution, 
the  student  will  be  required  to  spend  five 
years  to  get  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  li- 
brary science  instead  of  four  as  at  present 
The  two  resolutions  together  require  that 
the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
library  science  shall  have  at  least  three  years 
of  preliminary  liberal  training  instead  of 
two  years  as  now,  and  two  years  of  library 
work  proper. 

The  change  was  made  because  the  library 
school  felt  that  it  had  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity from  its  university  connection  to 
offer  some  library  work  to  undergraduates  in 
general  colleges  as  a  part  of  their  liberal 
education.  Several  courses  are  made  open 
electives  while  several  are  libfary  school 
electives,  as  shown  by  the  program  which 
follows.  Any  student,  candidate  for  any 
degree,  may  elect  liberal  library  courses  from 
2  to  12  hours  during  the  first  semester  and 
from  2  to  10  hours  during  the  second  se- 
mester. Candidates  for  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  library  science  must  present  32 
hours  of  library  work  for  graduation.  The 
change  is  made  also  because  of  the  convic- 
tion that  more  preparation  is  necessary  for 
library  work  and  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
accord  with  present  educational  policy  to  allow 
a  shortened  course  of  undergraduate  and  pro- 
fessional work.  Students  who  can  allow 
more  time  and  who  appreciate  the  broad 
demands  upon  a  librarian  will  take  four 
years  or  more  of  liberal  training  before  en- 
tering the  professional  course. 

The  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  and 
the  College  of  Science  will  each  offer  a  three 
year's  course  preparatory  to  the  library 
school,  consisting  of  the  courses  prescribed 
for  all  students  and  of  recommended  gen- 
eral electives.  The  proposed  library  courses 
are  as  follows: 

First  year. 

Elementary  library  economy,  1st  sem.,  10 
hours ;  2d  sem.,  4  hours. 


*Elementary  reference,  ist  and  2d  sem., 
2  hours  each. 

*Selection  of  books,  ist  and  2d  sem.,  2 
hours  each. 

Laboratory  course,  ist  sem.,  2  hours;  2d 
sem.,  8  hours. 

Second  year. 

Advanced  library  economy,  ist  andi  2d 
sem.,  4  hours  each. 

*Bibliography  and  selection  of  books,  ist 
and  2d  sem.,  4  hours  each. 

Public  documents,  ist  and  2d  sem.,  2  hours 
each. 

*tBook  making,  2d  sem.,  2  hours. 

*fHistory  of  libraries,    ist   sem.,   2  hours. 

Advanced  laboratory  course,  ist  and  2d 
sem.,  4  hours  each. 

Thesis  or  bibliography,  ist  sem.,  I  hour; 
2cl  sem.,  3  hours. 

The  change  will  go  into  effect  for  new 
applicants  in  September,  1903,  but  will  not 
affect  students  already  registered  or  who 
have  made  definite  arrangements'  for  be- 
ginning in  1903. 

LIBRARY    CLUB    MEETING. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Library 
Club,  of  the  Illinois  State  Library  School, 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  held  for 
some  time.  The  club  resolved  itself  into  a 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Blankville  Public 
Library  for  the  renewed  discussion  of  the 
establishment  of  a  library  for  the  blind. 

After  statement  of  the  equipment  desired  by 
the  librarian,  Miss  Hopkins  gave  a  review  of 
the  work  done  in  the  blind  department  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  She  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Woodmansee,  who  gave  a  report  of  the 
work  in  the  same  line  done  at  the  New  York 
State  Library.  Mrs.  Hess  supplemented  these 
speakers  with  general  reports  of  the  various 
libraries  for  the  blind  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Dean  Scott,  of  the  College  of  Law,  was 
present,  and  gave  an  informal  talk  on  his 
personal  experience  as  an  instructor  in 
the  Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 
PERSONAL   NOTES. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Nelson,  '92,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  recatalog  the  Public  Library  of 
Eastpn,  Pa. 

Miss  Laura  Sikes,  '99  and  'oo,  has  gone 
to  the  Osterhout  Library,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
to  take  charge,  temporarily,  of  the  reference 
room. 

Miss  Kate  Lewis,  '02,  has  been  engaged  as 
an  assistant  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Library 
Commission. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wright,  '97,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Library,  was  married,  Nov. 
25,  to  Miss  L.  M.  Davis,  of  Carnegie,  Pa. 

*  Elective  for  general  students, 
f  Elective  for  library  students. 
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VORSCHRIFT   fur   die   Verfassung   des  alpha- 
betischen        Nominal-Zettelkatalogs        der 

Druckwerke  der  k.k.  Hofbiblothek.  Wien, 

Selbstverlag  der  k.k.  Hofbibliothek.  1901. 

The  authorities  of  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna  have  undertaken  to  put  into  print 
the  methods  prescribed  for  preparing  the 
catalogs  of  that  institution.  The  present 
volume,  the  first  issued,  deals  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  author  catalog  of  printed 
books,  excluding  incunabula  and  music. 
The  compiler  of  the  work,  Dr.  Rudolf  Geyer, 
expressly  disclaims  any  intention  of  provid- 
ing a  pattern  code,  but  the  publication  of  this 
work  is  a  service  of  distinct  value  to  all  of  our 
calling.  Few  will  lay  it  down  .after  examina- 
tion without  a  clearer  impression  of  the  use- 
fulness of  such  a  code  and  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  how  one  should  be  put  together. 

Without  attempting  an  exposition  of  the 
Austrian  rules  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
describe  the  general  character  of  the  book, 
and  dwell  a  little  on  some  particulars.  An 
historical  introductioa  by  Director  Kara- 
bacek,  shows  that  the  first  attempt  to  cata- 
log the  library  was  made  in  1575,  that  other 
catalogs  in  book  form  succeeded  it  in  the 
I7th  and  i8th  centuries,  and  that  in  1780 
a  new  catalog  of  authors  was  begun  on  sepa- 
rate sheets  of  paper,  with  the  intention  of 
copying  them  into  a  volume,  then  rearrang- 
ing them  and  copying  them  again  as  a  title 
(properly  "catchword")  catalog,  and  finally 
preserving  them  in  the  form  of  a  classified 
subject  catalog.  The  slips  were  written  but 
the  other  plans  were  not  carried  out.  In 
1821  a  "Handkatalog"  was  prepared  for  use 
in  the  reading  room,  and  this  was  followed 
by  supplements  until  a  total  of  61  volumes 
was  reached  by  1895.  As  about  one-fifth  of 
the  book  numbers  in  these  lists  were  incor- 
rect, it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  in 
1845  a  plan  for  a  careful  revision  and  com- 
pletion of  the  existing  catalogs  was  prepared, 
the  work  beginning  in  1848.  The  ultimate 
object  of  the  revision  was  the  production  of 
a  subject  catalog,  and  some  to  whom  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  catalog  seems  in 
moments  of  discouragement  a  vain  task  may 
like  to  read  the  words  of  Freiherr  von  Miinch- 
Bellinghausen  when  he  presented  his  case  in 
1845 :  "On  the  existence  of  a  subject  catalog 
rests,  not,  it  is  true,  the  essential  value  of  a 
library,  but  certainly  its  general  usefulness 
and  its  scientific  significance;  for  since  author 
catalogs  can  only  serve  to  find  a  given  book, 
their  use  presupposes  that  the  officers  of  the 
library  will  always  be  able,  by  memory,  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  and  bibliographical 
knowledge,  to  take  the  place  of  a  subject 
catalog,  in  meeting  the  needs  of  readers  who 
seek  information  about  special  branches  of 


knowledge  instead  of  particular  books  —  an 
assumption  which  can  not  always  be  safely 
made."  In  fact,  with  the  process  of  time  quite 
a  number  of  form  and  subject  entries  made 
their  way  into  the  author  catalog,  so  that 
monographs  were  at  one  time  placed  with 
the  subjects  which  they  dealt  with,  as,  for 
example,  with  the  Dance  of  Death,  and  the 
mediaeval  romances.  An  experiment  of  pres- 
ent interest  was  the  removal  from  the  main 
catalog  of  titles  of  school  books  and  the  less 
valuable  literature,  but  the  result  was  unsat- 
isfactory and  they  were  returned. 

The  existence  of  numerous  inconsistencies 
in  the  catalog  having  convinced  the  authori- 
ties that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a  defi- 
nite body  of  rules  which  should  be  binding 
on  all  the  catalogers,  that  task  was  assigned 
to  Dr.  Geyer  in  1895.  A  draft  of  the  code 
was  submitted  in  January  1896;  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  the  higher  officers  of  the 
library  during  the  winter  of  1896-97;  in  the 
spring  of  1898  it  was  thrown  into  final  shape 
and  sent  to  press.  As  the  work  of  making 
the  catalog  had  been  in  progress  since  1848, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  while  every 
possible  chance  was  taken  to  improve  meth- 
ods of  work,  there  were  some  practices,  not 
now  approved,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
abolish  or  greatly  modify.  Among  these  is 
the  use  of  the  Latin  form  of  names  of  eccle- 
siastics and  sovereigns,  and  certain  features  of 
the  references.  On  the  other  hand  some 
notable  changes  were  made,  such  as  the  ad- 
dition of  book  numbers  to  all  references 
which  give  titles  of  books,  and  the  adoption 
of  one  form  of  transliteration  for  names  of 
classical,  Byzantine,  and  modern  Greeks. 

In  the  printed  book  the  introductory  mat- 
ter occupies  40  pages ;  then  follow  the  rules 
in  61  pages,  seven  pages  of  transliteration  of 
non-Latin  alphabets,  three  pages  of  titles 
of  books  adopted  as  authorities  in  orthog- 
raphy, and  an  index  in  25  pages.  A  collec- 
tion of  500  examples  of  mam  entries  and 
references  completes  the  work  and  trans- 
forms a  pamphlet  of  moderate  size  into  a 
somewhat  bulky  volume  —  but  gives  to  the 
code,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  part  of  its 
value. 

The  rules  are  grouped  in  four  main  divis- 
ions but  the  216  sections  are  numbered  as  one 
series.  I.  Scope  and  character  of  the  catalog. 
II.  The  main  card:  viz.,  entry  word,  title, 
imprint,  size,  paging,  subject  heading,  book 
number,  binding,  accession  number,  number 
of  volumes,  edition,  bibliographical  notes, 
contents,  reference  checks.  III.  References. 
IV.  Arrangement  of  the  sheets.  The  catalog 
consists  of  sheets  of  stout  paper  22.5  cm.  by 
17.7  cm.  The  large  size  of  the  specimen 
sheets  is  the  most  striking  thing  about  the 
work,  but  they  are  really  little  more  than 
two-thirds  the  height  of  the  originals.  This 
allows  the  use,  of  three  separate  lines  for  the 
imprint  —  place,  publisher,  date  —  while  the 
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record  of  volumes  and  parts  is  very  full. 
The  custom  of  giving  the  authorities  for  au- 
thorship, etc.,  when  the  facts  are  not  taken 
from  the  title-page,  is  an  excellent  one  and 
need  not  be  restricted  to  cards  of  this  size. 
The  examples  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  and  have  a  serial  number  used  in  refer- 
ences from  the  rules,  while  each  specimen 
bears  the  number  of  the  rule  or  rules  which 
it  illustrates. 

Although  other  libraries  would  probably 
wish  to  add  more  tables  and  lists  of  authori- 
tative reference  books  in  other  fields,  the 
whole  plan  and  the  execution  of  this  work 
is  excellent  and  bears  evidence  of  trained  and 
careful  thought.  The  rules  themselves  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  criticise,  but  that  any 
large  library  that  puts  its  rules  and  customs 
in  all  its  departments  into  a  permanent  form 
after  the  present  manner  will  have  its  reward 
in  more  rapid  and  more  consistent  work  I 
do  not  doubt.  W.  H.  T. 

Xtbrars  Economy  anfc  trtstorg. 

GENERAL. 

ALDERSON,   Barnard.     Andrew   Carnegie,  the 
man  and  his  work.    New  York,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.    12+232  p.  il.  O.  net,  $1.40. 
Reviews  incidentally  and  in  a  general  way, 
Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  for  library  purposes,  and 
presents  his  well  known  views  on  educational 
means  and  ideals.     The  index  unfortunately 
does  not  refer  to  the  correct  pages  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

GERRY,  Margarita  Spalding.     The  Library  of 
Congress   and    the   blind.      (In   Scribner's 
Magazine,  January,  p.  101-108.     il.) 
An  account  of  what  is  being  done  for  blind 
people  by  the  Library  of  Congress  —  the  read- 
ings   and    musicales    regularly   given    at    the 
pavilion  for  the  blind  in  the  library  building, 
and  the  development  of  the  collection  of  books 
printed  in  raised  types. 

LOCAL. 

Atlantic  City  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  On  New  Year's 
day  the  library  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  in  its  new  quarters  at  Illinois  and 
Pacific  avenues.  These  consist  of  a  small  re- 
ception room,  two  book  rooms,  one  for  fiction 
and  children's  books,  the  other  for  miscel- 
laneous books,  and  an  attractive  reading  and 
reference  room.  The  librarian  is  Miss  Rena 
Scull  Somers. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  Seymour  L.  The  Seymour 
Library  in  the  Case  Memorial  building  was 
formally  opened  on  New  Year's  day,  when  a 
large  public  reception  was  held.  The  building 
is  not  yet  entirely  finished,  but  has  been  made 
ready  for  library  use.  It  has  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000,  and  is  the  gift  of 


Willard  E.  Case  as  a  memorial  to  his  father. 
The  architects  are  Carrere  &  Hastings,  of 
New  York.  The  building  is  of  brick  and 
Indiana  limestone,  somewhat  of  the  type  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  general  effect 
being  extremely  massive.  The  doorway  is 
supported  by  two  monoliths  of  limestone,  and 
entrance  is  made  into  a  delivery  lobby.  Di- 
rectly in  front  is  the  librarian's  desk  and 
back  of  that  the  stack  room.  At  the  left  of 
the  lobby  is  the  reading  room,  and  to  the  west 
are  two  rooms  of  nearly  equal  size,  a  large 
mantel  and  fireplace  filling  the  space  between, 
one  of  them  being  for  the  use  of  the  trustees, 
the  other  for  the  Case  Scientific  Library.  In 
the  basement  a  children's  room  takes  up  the 
entire  east  side  of  the  building. 

The  library  contains  about  16,000  v..  and  is 
in  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Clarke. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  P.  L.  On  New  Year's 
day  the  library  was  formally  opened  in  its 
new  quarters  in  the  city  hall, "a  public  recep- 
tion being  held  from  three  until  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  A  fee  of  $3  per  year  is 
charged  for  home  use  of  books,  reading  and 
reference  room  facilities  being  free  to  the 
public.  At  present  there  are  about  8000  vol- 
umes on  the  shelves.  Mrs.  Daisy  Wendell  is 
the  librarian. 

Bound  Brook  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  Issued  during 
1902,  5028  v.  to  2455  borrowers.  Total  attend- 
ance 7724. 

A  building  was  given  during  the  year  by 
the  La  Monte  family,  which  is  to  be  the  fu- 
ture home  of  the  library.  University  exten- 
sion travelling  libraries  have  helped  in  giving 
more  books  for  serious  use. 

Bristol  (Ct.)  F.  P.  L.  (nth  rpt.,  1902.) 
Added  879;  total  10,246.  Issued,  home  use 
34,444  (fict.  51.1%;  juv.  21%);  visitors  to 
ref.  dept.  1298.  Cards  in  use  1831.  Expenses 
$3202.95. 

A  new  building  is  urgently  needed,  and  a 
site  has  already  been  secured.  The  sum  of 
$4000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Augustine  Nor- 
ton is  at  interest,  and  should  give  a  nucleus 
for  a  building  fund. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  F.  L.  (Rpt. 
—  year  ending  June  30,  1902;  in  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Monthly,  December,  p.  29-54.)  A  most 
interesting  report  of  work  accomplished  un- 
der unusual  difficulties.  The  year  seems  to 
have  been  an  unfortunate  one,  in  respect  to 
illness,  645  hours,  or  nearly  16  weeks  of  42 
hours,  having  been  lost  by  members  of  the 
staff  for  this  cause.  The  chief  statistics  are : 
Added  5329;  total  73,375,  of  which  4177  are 
French  and  3253  are  German.  Issued,  home 
use  192,973  (fict.  62.8%.)  New  registration 
3257 ;  total  registration  63,896. 

"The  transfer  of  the  Astral  branch  to  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  September  i,  1901, 
signalizes  the  withdrawal  of  this  library  from 
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the  ranks  of  libraries  with  branches.  This 
end  was  foreseen  when  the  Public  Library 
was  first  established." 

There  has  been  a  falling-off  in  circulation, 
partly  ffom  the  open-shelf  collection  which  is 
too  crowded  for  convenient  "browsing."  The 
conversion  of  the  delivery  room  into  an  open- 
shelf  room  would  give  greatly  increased  facili- 
ties for  selection  of  good  books.  In  the  refer- 
ence department  also  need  of  more  room  has 
begun  to  be  felt.  This  department  is  largely 
used  for  serious  study,  by  teachers  and  others, 
and  various  reserve  collections  have  been 
made  up  on  special  subjects  and  extensively 
used.  In  the  art  reference  department  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  frequent  damage 
to  books  caused  by  reference  of  a  large  class 
of  students  to  a  single  book.  "To  see  dam- 
aged irrevocably  a  volume  in  an  expensive  set 
for  the  sake  of  copying  one  plate  is  rather 
more  than  it  can  bear  with  equanimity.  The 
head  of  the  department  has  therefore  con- 
trived a  frame  of  manila  board,  with  a  front 
of  transparent  pyralin,  into  which  these  pho- 
tographs can  be  slipped  and  kept  clean  while 
the  student  is  working  at  them." 

The  reduction  of  library  discounts  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  American  Publishers' 
Association,  has  somewhat  affected  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books.  Miss  Plummer  says, 
"The  best  plan  for  the  individual  library  to 
follow  would  seem  to  be  the  cessation  of 
purchase  of  net  books  for  a  time.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  many  books  a  library  finds  it  can 
do  without  if  it  waits  until  six  months  or  a 
year  after  their  publication.  By  that  time, 
too,  many  of  them  begin  to  appear  in  auction 
and  second-hand  catalogs  at  reduced  prices. 
It  is  this  method  of  evading  the  difficulty  that 
we  have  adopted,  buying  only  those  books 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  at  the  time, 
and  meantime  filling  up  gaps  in  the  purchase 
of  books  antedating  the  agreement." 

In  the  children's  department  a  series  of  in- 
teresting bulletins  were  displayed,  the  most 
important  being  devoted  to  English  corona- 
tion ceremonies  and  pageants,  and  giving  real- 
ly a  pictorial  record  of  English  history  from 
the  days  of  Canute  and  Alfred.  The  work 
of  the  library  school  is  also  reported  upon ; 
its  activities  having  been  previously  noted  in 
these  columns.  It  is  significant  that  within  a 
month  after  graduation  all  members  of  the 
class  had  been  engaged  for  temporary  or  per- 
manent positions. 

An  interesting  undertaking  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  course  in  books  of  reference 
for  teachers.  The  class  met  once  a  week  for 
10  weeks  and  included  12  persons,  being  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Rathbone.  Other  work 
in  this  direction  was  later  taken  up  for  the 
season  of  1902-3  (see  L.  j.,  November,  1902. 
P.  969). 

Brooklyn,  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  Bedford 
Park  branch  was  rroved  to  Albany  avenue  on 
Jan.  7,  and  was  re-christened  the  Albany 
Heights  branch.  The  new  quarters  are  far 


roomier  than  the  old,  better  lighted,  better 
adapted  to  library  purposes  and  in  every 
way  more  attractive.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
use  of  the  branch  will  increase,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  other  branches  moved  during 
the  past  year. 

Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt  entered  upon  her  du- 
ties as  superintendent  of  children's  work  on 
Jan.  2.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a 
weekly  staff  meeting  of  heads  of  departments, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  staff  meeting  of 
heads  of  departments  and  branches.  Both 
are  held  in  the  librarian's  office  and  presided 
over  by  him. 

Twenty-one  people  being  absent  from  duty 
on  sick-leave  or  for  other  reasons,  it  was 
decided  to  start  an  apprentice  class  to  tide 
over  the  emergency.  The  entrance  exam- 
ination was  given  on  Jan.  2.  Of  the  85  ap- 
plicants, only  23  took  the  examination.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  Pratt 
Institute  Library,  by  which  students  of  the 
library  school,  in  good  standing,  are  permitted 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  hours  a 
week,  instead  of  42  as  in  the  case  with  the 
regular  apprentices.  Their  examinations, 
instruction  and  part  of  their  practical  work 
at  the  school  are  accepted  in  place  of  the 
examinations  and  training  given  by  the  li- 
brary. During  the  hours  which  they  give 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and 
regulations  as  other  apprentices,  and  if 
their  practical  work  during  the  six  months 
is  unsatisfactory  they  are  not  certified  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  same  ar- 
rangement was  made  last  year  for  the  class 
of  1902. 

Castile,  N.  Y.  Cordelia  A.  Greene  L. 
The  new  library  building  was  formally 
opened  on  Christmas  day,  when  a  public 
reception  was  held  from  two  to  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  rooms  were  decorated 
with  holly  and  Christmas  greens,  and  with 
cut  flowers,  and  the  exercises  included  music 
and  the  reading  of  a  Christmas  story. 

The  building  whicn,  with  its  site,  cost 
$10,000,  was  erected  by  public  subscription 
and  volunteer  effort  in  honor  of  Dr.  Cordelia 
A.  Greene,  "in  recognition  of  her  many  deeds 
of  helpfulness  to  her  townspeople  and  those 
who  have  come  under  her  influence."  On 
behalf  of  the  library  association  in  charge  of 
the  erection  of  the  building,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Pierce  made  a  short  address  and  presented 
the  keys  of  the  building  to  Dr.  Greene,  who 
acknowledged  it  in  a  few  words  and  in  turn 
presented  the  keys  to  Mr.  Pierce  as  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  library.  The 
library  now  contains  about  2000  books,  and 
Miss  Emily  M.  B.  Felt  is  librarian. 

Chicago  (///.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
May  31,  1902.)  The  facts  here  given  are  sum- 
marized from  advance  abstracts,  as  owing  to 
lack  of  funds  the  report  may  not  be  printed 
for  some  time.  Added  15,609;  total  279,686; 
spent  for  books  $14,352.20.  Total  ref.  and 
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home  use  2,230,580.  Of  this  total  578,134  were 
drawn  for  home  use  from  the  main  library 
and  1,123,406  for  home  use  from  the  67  deliv- 
ery stations.  The  delivery  station  use  com- 
prises 66  %  of  the  entire  home  circulation ; 
the  average  cost  for  each  volume  circulated 
through  the  stations  was  1.79  cents.  Of  the 
home  circulation  45.23  %  was  fiction  and 
29-47%  juvenile  books.  There  were  117,580 
visitors  to  the  reference  room,  to  whom  311,- 
984  v.  were  issued  from  the  stacks ;  no  record 
of  open  shelf  use  is  kept  New  registration 
41,810;  total  two-year  cards  in  use  76,344. 

The  force  of  212  persons  employed  in  the 
library  service  was  reduced  to  146  on  May  31, 
1902,  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

Regarding  financial  conditions  the  directors 
say:  "The  resources  of  the  board  are  each 
year  greatly  reduced  by  the  enormous  loss 
sustained  by  the  library  fund  on  account  of 
the  county  clerk's  charges  for  extending  the 
taxes  and  the  county  collector's  fees  for  col- 
lecting them.  These  charges,  together  with 
the  losses  from  non-collection,  forfeitures, 
etc.,  amounted  for  the  tax  levy  of  1899  to  no 
less  than  $18,609.88,  and  for  the  year  1900  to 
$16,219.08.  The  question  of  obtaining  relief 
from  such  excessive  costs  has  been  taken  up 
and  has  been  referred  to  a  special  committee. 
With  the  present  methods  of  making  the  as- 
sessment and  levying  the  tax  the  library 
board  does  not  know  how  much  money  it  may 
expend  until  near  the  end  of  the  year  for 
which  the  levy  is  made;  hence  in  order  to 
keep  within  the  probable  amount  of  the  levy 
during  the  current  year  it  has  laid  off  69  of 
its  employees,  directed  the  library  to  be  closed 
on  Sundays,  holidays  and  evenings,  closed  all 
branch  reading  rooms  in  the  forenoon,  and 
cut  off  half  the  deliveries  of  books  to  the 
delivery  stations,  thus  crippling  the  work  in 
all  departments." 

Cincinnati  (O.)  P.  L.  On  Dec.  9  the  su- 
preme court  of  Ohio  rendered  a  decision  de- 
claring invalid  the  bill  passed  by  the  last 
legislature  authorizing  a  bond  issue  of  $180,- 
ooo  for  the  purchase  of  sites  for  and  equip- 
ment of  Carnegie  branches.  The  situation  is 
briefly  this :  The  Public  Library  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  its  constitution,  is  a  school  district 
library  with  its  privileges  extended  to  all 
residents  of  Hamilton  county.  The  library 
has  no  official  relations  with  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Soon  after  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  was 
announced  last  spring,  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  trustees  of  the 
library  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $180,- 
ooo  —  the  money  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  sites  for  and  the  equipment  of  the  Car- 
negie branches.  The  bill  was,  of  course,  a 
special  act,  naming  the  Public  Library  of 
Cincinnati  and  the  gift  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  is  strongly  opposed  to 
special  legislation,  basing  its  decisions  — 
which  have  rendered  void  a  great  mass  of 
legislation  —  on  a  provision  of  the  constitu- 


tion. The  Carnegie  bond  bill  passed  through 
the  lower  courts  with  favorable  decisions, 
but  has  now  been  declared  invalid  by  the 
supreme  court.  It  is  probable  that  some  way 
will  still  be  found  by  which  the  gift  can  be 
accepted  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Carnegie's 
conditions;  but  the  situation  is  not  without 
its  difficulties  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  state  legislature  and  not  to 
the  local  municipal  council. 

Indiahapolis  (Ind.)  P.  L.  (29th  rpt  —  to 
July  I,  1902.)  This  report  really  covers  a 
period  of  10  years,  being  the  first  published 
since  the  20th  report,  for  1892-3.  For  this 
period  accessions  were  46,539  and  the  total  is 
given  as  96,386.  During  the  year  ending  July 
i,  1002,  292,966  v.  were  issued  for  home  use. 
There  were  57,859  new  names  registered  dur- 
ing the  10  years,  and  27,369  reregistered ;  pres- 
ent number  of  active  borrowers  is  not  stated. 

The  library  now  has  six  branches  and  12 
delivery  stations,  and  has  since  1897  had  in 
operation  a  system  of  lending  libraries  to  the 
school  buildings  in  the  more  distant  sections 
of  the  city.  An  attractive  children's  room 
was  opened  in  September,  1899.  Appended  to 
the  report  are  tabulated  statistics  of  circula- 
tion for  each  year,  1893-1902.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  circulation  from 
the  figures  reached  in  1899,  and  this  Miss 
Browning  attributes  to  the  working  of  the 
two-book  system.  She  says :  "irom  personal 
observation,  I  know  that  many  people  who 
formerly  drew  daily  from  the  library  a  novel 
only,  now  take  out  the  two  books  —  one  of 
them  non-fiction  —  and  visit  the  library  once 
or  twice  each  week.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  children,  whose  cards  in  hundreds  of 
cases,  showed  that  they  were  daily  visitors, 
taking  out  books  that  they  could  not  possibly 
read  only  to  return  them  the  next  day.  The 
two-book  system,  and  free  access  in  the  chil- 
dren's room,  has  largely  corrected  this." 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.,  Cal.  On  Dec.  9 
it  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop 
Stanford  had  decided  to  erect  a  magnificent 
new  library  building  for  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University. 

Marion  (Ind.)  P.  L.  The  new  Carnegie  li- 
brary building  was  opened  with  formal  exer- 
cises on  the  evening  of  Dec.  5.  A  loan  ex- 
hibition was  held  in  the  art  room,  and  the 
handsome  building  was  crowded  with  inter- 
ested visitors.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  for  the 
building  was  $50,000,  and  its  total  cost  includ- 
ing site  and  equipment  was  $62,445.48. 

Marl-borough  (Mass.)  P.  L.  At  midnight 
on  Dec.  25  the  town  hall  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  public  library  which  was 
housed  in  the  building  was  entirely  lost.  The 
library  occupied  the  eastern  end  of  the  build- 
ing, on  the  street  floor,  and  its  quarters  had 
long  been  regarded  as  inadequate  and  exposed 
to  danger  of  fire.  It  contained  about  25,000 
volumes,  all  of  which  were  burned,  and  an 
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art  collection  of  value.  Many  of  the  books 
destroyed  can  never  be  replaced.  A  new  li- 
brary building,  for  which  $30,000  was  given 
last  spring  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  has  been  in 
course  of  construction  for  some  months  past, 
but  the  loss  of  the  collection  is  no  less  serious. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Carnegie  L.  The  direc- 
tors on  Dec.  8  submitted  a  report  to  the  city 
council  giving  the  following  facts :  Added 
1617;  total  18,035,  °f  which  however,  but 
7500  are  available  for  circulation.  Issued, 
over  100,000,  to  5266  borrowers. 

Urgent  appeal  is  made  that  the  city  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  required  by  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gift,  be  granted  this  year,  to  make  possible 
the  improvements  in  equipment  and  service 
that  will  be  needed  when  the  library  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  building.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  "naturally  and  necessarily  a  much  larger 
service  will  be  expected  of  the  library  as  soon 
as  the  new  building  is  occupied.  We  already 
have  over  5000  card  holders  in  Nashville,  with 
only  a  little  over  7000  books  available  for  free 
circulation,  and  the  library  is  strained  to  its 
utmost  to  supply  books  to  borrowers.  As 
soon  as  we  occupy  the  new  building  the  num- 
ber of  card  holders  will  be  at  once  doubled 
or  trebled,  and  unless  we  provide  beforehand 
at  least  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  great- 
ly increased  demand,  the  library  management 
will  be  much  embarrassed  and  the  public  dis- 
appointed." 

The  city  council  on  Dec.  30  approved  of  the 
budget  for  1903,  making  the  $10,000  library 
appropriation  desired. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  On  Dec.  23 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary building,  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000. 

New  Jersey  State  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
Oct.  31,  1902.)  Added  3539;  total  61,909.  The 
library  rooms  are  greatly  overcrowded,  and 
the  recommendation  for  a  new  two-story  steel 
stack  is  repeated.  The  reclassification  of  the 
collection  according  to  the  Decimal  system 
was  completed  early  in  the  year;  the  Library 
of  Congress  cards  for  books  on  American  his- 
tory and  bibliography  are  subscribed  to. 

Mr.  Buchanan  reports  upon  the  62  travel-, 
ling  libraries  conducted  from  the  state  libra- 
ry. On  Nov.  I,  23  of  these  libraries  were  in- 
use,  as  against  41  a  year  before.  "During  the 
year  22  towns  discontinued  their  use,  while 
four  new  towns  applied  for  them.  Since  the 
libraries  were  first  made  up,  they  have  been 
sent  to  64  municipalities.  Of  the  41  that  were 
using  them  on  November  I,  1900,  but  nine 
have  maintained  their  interest,  and  new  in- 
quiries for  information  concerning  the  libra- 
ries are  but  few.  .  .  .  The  reasons  given  for 
discontinuance  are  lack  of  interest,  the  estab- 
lishing of  local  libraries,  the  public  school  li- 
braries, the  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  per- 
sons to  care  for  and  distribute  the  books,  and 
the  popularity  of  the  'Book-Lovers' '  and 


'Tabard  Inn'  libraries.  Such  statistics  as 
have  been  taken  from  the  cards  of  the  travel- 
ling libraries  returned  indicate  that  the  popu- 
lar taste  is  for  fiction,  and  the  demand  is  for 
the  newer  books  and  not  for  those  of  authors 
whose  works  have  been  approved  as  standard. 
History,  travel,  biography,  essays,  science  and 
the  other  classes  are  but  little  read,  and  in 
some  instances  the  cards  show  that  but  two 
or  three  books  on  any  of  these  subjects  have 
been  taken  out  in  a  town,  while  the  story 
books  have  been  in  great  demand."  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
state  library  association  that  the  management 
of  these  libraries  be  transferred  to  the  state 
library  commission,  but  the  suggestion  that 
the  fee  now  required  be  abolished  is  regarded 
as  impracticable. 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  —  Astor,  Lenox 
and  Tilden  Foundations.  Ceremonies  on 
laying  its  cornerstone,  1902.  N.  Y.,  R.  W. 
Crothers.  36  p.  O. 

A  handsomely  printed  pamphlet,  giving  the 
addresses  of  Hon.  John  Bigelow  and  Mayor 
Low,  on  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
library  building  Nov.  n,  1902,  and  a  report 
of  the  other  exercises  of  the  occasion. 

New  York  P.  L.  The  "Rules  governing  the 
apprentice  class"  have  been  issued,  as  amended 
Nov.  6,  1902.  They  provide  that  a  class  of 
apprentices  to  be  trained  for  the  work  of  the 
circulating  department  will  be  formed  on  Oct. 
i  of  tach  year,  all  applicants  filling  out  a 
prescribed  blank  and  submitting  to  an  en- 
trance examination.  Persons  under  18  or  over 
30  years  of  age  will  not  be  admitted.  Appli- 
cants who  succeed  in  passing  the  examination 
are  placed  on  probation  for  a  month  and  then 
if  satisfactory  admitted  to  the  apprentice  class. 
Nine  months  of  apprentice  service  is  re- 
quired, conforming  to  the  regular  schedule  ot 
42^/2  hours  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
an  examination  will  be  held,  those  passing 
successfully  receiving  a  recommendation  for 
appointment. 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  F.L.  Rept  —  yea  rend- 
ing June  30,  1902.)  Added  519;  total  28,337. 
Issued,  home  use  87,416.  New  registration 
675. 

Pater  son  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  The  library  has 
just  issued  its  I7th  annual  report,  for  the  year 
ending  Jan.  31,  1902.  The  statistics  given  are 
as  follows:  Added  1513;  total  37,759.  Issued, 
home  use  132,925  (fict.  75.4%.)  New  regis- 
tration 3789;  cards  in  use  9477. 

This  belated  report  does  not,  of  course, 
cover  the  record  of  last  year,  which  was  made 
memorable  by  the  great  fire  of  Feb.  9,  when 
the  library  building  and  its  contents  were 
totally  destroyed.  As  already  noted  in  these 
columns,  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  promptly 
given  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryle,  the  donor  of  the 
former  building,"  for  a  new  Danforth  memorial 
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library  building.  A  new  site  was  secured  on 
March  6.  The  trustees  give  in  the  present  re- 
port, an  account  of  these  events  and  present 
the  arguments  that  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
new  site.  They  add  that  "branch  libraries 
with  daily  book  delivery  from  the  main  libra- 
ry, and  with  reading  rooms,  to  be  located  in 
the  remoter  sections  of  the  city,  have  long 
been  a  part  of  the  general  plan  for  a  complete 
library  system  for  Paterson,  and  that  this  plan 
will  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at 
our  disposal  will  allow." 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L.  During  No- 
vember the  library  reached  its  highest  month- 
ly circulation,  the  total  volumes  issued  being 
,V.j;i.  This  1S  4594  more  than  in  March, 
1901,  whjch  month  had  previously  held  the 
record. 

Plainfield  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing May  31,  1902.)  Added  1908;  total  24,615. 
Issued,  home  use  47,555-  Percentage  of  fic- 
tion 47,  juvenile  fiction  16. 

New  work  undertaken  during  the  year,  in- 
cludes the  establishment  of  an  information 
desk  in  order  to  better  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand in  this  department,  the  extension  of  the 
special  library  system  to  one  private  school 
ond  the  series  of  monthly  exhibits  on  Car- 
pentry. Electrical  engineering,  Mechanical  en- 
gineering, Miscellaneous  trades,  Domestic  ar- 
chitecture and  Interior  decoration,  Books  on 
the  home  and  Nature.  The  object  of  these 
was  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  library's 
resources  on  these  subjects  and  to  create  a 
wider  appreciation  of  the  library.  Though 
these  exhibits  required  considerable  time  in 
their  preparation,  the  results,  shown  in  more 
widespread  interest  and  increased  circulation, 
have  demonstrated  their  value. 

Notable  gifts  were  the  Gilbert  butterfly  col- 
lection and  cases,  and  the  gift  of  $100  for 
books,  both  from  members  of  the  board. 

Among  the  librarian's  recommendations  are 
(i)  That  books  be  selected  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  known  wishes  of  the  public, 
and  that  good  popular  books  be  more  largely 
duplicated.  (2)  That  books  be  bought  regu- 
larly; this  is  vital.  (3)  That  greater  publicity 
be  given  library  affairs  (a)  by  local  papers, 
(b)  by  publication  of  its  annual  report,  (c) 
if  possible  by  a  published  bulletin.  (4)  That 
small  branches  be  made  of  every  public  and 
parochial  grammar  school,  and  that  the  li- 
brary show  its  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
charitable  and  religious  organizations  for  the 
distribution  of  its  books. 

In  closing  the  librarian  says  "All  these 
plans  are  bound  to  help  toward  bringing  the 
library  to  the  people,  though  none  of  them  go 
to  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  The  first  requis- 
ite for  good  work  is  that  a  library  shall  be 
centrally  located  and  so  long  as  the  library 
remains  in  a  badly  equipped  building  and  in 
the  present  location,  so  long  will  it  fall  short 
of  its  best  work  What  we  want  is  to  have 


the  library  a  vital  part  of  the  municipal  life, 
sending  its  books  to  the  homes  of  the  people 
throughput  the  city;  we  want  to  see  its  rooms 
filled  with  readers  and  students,  and  see  it 
doing  a  work  with  children  which  shall  in 
some  measure  be  adequate  to  its  importance. 
We  have  made  progress  it  is  true,  unques- 
tionably we  are  reaching  more  of  the  working 
class  than  five  or  even  two  years  ago,  but 
knowing  the  possibilities  of  a  well  located  and 
equipped  building  we  cannot  rest  satisfied  un- 
til these  have  been  realized. 

"As  one  reviews  the  history  of  the  library 
one  has  cause  for  thankfulness  that  so  much 
has  been  acomplished  in  the  face  of  serious 
obstacles,  but  these  results  are  but  the  earnest 
of  what  could  be  done  under  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

"There  is,  as  Higginson  says,  'an  advan- 
tage of  reasonable  expectation'  and  until  the 
obstacles  of  a  bad  building  and  a  poor  loca- 
tion are  removed,  we  can  never  hope  to  rival 
the  good  work  being  done  by  neighboring 
libraries." 

Providence  (R.  /.)  Athenaum  (67th  rpt. 
—  year  ending  Sept.  22,  1902.)  Added  1510; 
total  64,184.  Issued,  46,328  (fict.  29,227). 
"The  card  catalog  is  now  complete  for  38,- 
490  v.,  represented  by  106,331  cards,  includ- 
ing 3415  printed  cards  issued  by  the  Pub- 
lishing Board  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation." 

The  duplicate  pay  collection  of  popular 
books,  established  as  an  experiment  in  March 
last,  has  proved  most  successful,  the  208 
books  making  up  the  collection  having  had 
in  five  months  an  average  daily  circulation 
of  22  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Harrison  says :  "The  hearty  co-opera- 
tion existing  between  the  Providence  libra- 
ries has  been,  perhaps,  more  active  during 
the  past  than  in  any  orevious  year.  The  li- 
brarians of  the  Public,  Brown  University, 
Rhode  Island  historical,  State,  and  John  Car- 
ter Brown  libraries  and  the  Athenaeum  have 
met  monthly  during  all  but  the*  summer 
months  to  discuss  such  problems  as  are  per- 
tinent to  the  interrelations  of  the  libraries 
represented.  The  exchanges  carried  on 
among  the  libraries  and  the  distribution  of 
books,  periodicals  and  pamphlets  after  they 
have  served  their  purpose  in  one  library, 
to  other  institutions  where  they  may  be 
further  utilized  is  another  evidence  of  the 
purpose  of  the  libraries  to  work  together  so 
far  as  possible  for  the  general  convenience 
of  the  community." 

Quincy  (III.)  P.  L.  (i4th  rpt. —  year  end- 
ing May  31,  1902.)  Added  1137;  total  29,- 
950.  Issued,  home  use  57,389  (fict.  29.79%; 
juv.  16.14%);  visitors  to  reading  room  53,- 
712.  New  cards  issued  915 ;  total  cards  in  use 
10,171.  Receipts  $5462.46;  expenses  $4971.77. 

Richmond,   Va.     Carnegie  L.     On  Dec.   8 
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the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary adopted  a  memorial  urging  the  city 
council  to  reconsider  its  action  in  refusing 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
a  library  site,  and  conveying  the  assurance 
that  if  the  present  constitution  of  the  board 
of  trustees  explained  the  council's  opposition, 
its  members  were  prepared  to  resign  and 
permit  the  board  to  be  reconstituted. 

San  Francisco  (Cat.)  P.  L.  .(Rpt.  — year 
ending  June  30,  1902.)  Added  15,190,  of 
which  3568  were  accessions  to  the  branches; 
total  146,297;  the  expenditure  for  books  was 
$11,908.85.  Issued,  home  use  752,615,  of 
which  365,951  were  circulated  through  the 
branches.  There  are  37,205  cardholders,  an 
increase  of  3956  during  the  year.  Receipts 
$74,497.68;  expenses  $66,376.47.  There  are 
five  branches  and  five  deposit  stations  in 
operation,  the  establishment  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
year's  work. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  An  entrance 
examination  for  a  new  apprentice  class  was 
held  on  Dec.  29,  1902.  Members  of  the 
apprentice  class  give  nine  months'  service 
—  or  ten  months,  including  four  weeks'  va- 
cation—  to  the  library  without  pay,  the 
regular  schedule  of  45  hours  per  week  being 
required.  Examinations  are  held  from  time 
to  time,  and  those  passing  successfully  are 
recommended  for  appointment  to  the  staff 
at  the  end  of  their  apprentice  lerm. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  On 
June  30,  1902,  the  library  contained  165,000  v., 
of  which  about  72  per  cent,  belonged  to  the 
law  library  and  about  seven  per  cent,  to  the 
medical  library.  A  statistical  summary  of 
the  growth  of  the  library  is  given  in  the 
university  News-letter  for  November  28. 

Wisconsin  State  Hist.  Soc.  L.,  Madison. 
The  5oth  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  on  Dec.  u.  The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary and  superintendent,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
gave  the  following  facts  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30,  1902:  Added  10,510;  total  237,456. 
Special  card  catalogs  have  been  made  of  the 
collection  of  cuts  and  original  material  for 
illustration,  and  of  the  collection  of  maps  and 
portraits.  The  erection  of  the  north  book 
stack  wing  is  urged,  and  the  legislature  is 
asked  to  extend  for  one  year  the  annual  con- 
struction appropriation  of  $100,000,  which 
would  otherwise  cease  in  1903,  to  enable  the 
wing  to  be  built.  This  wing  will  give  op- 
portunity for  growth  during  25  years.  In- 
creased funds  for  both  purchase  and  adminis- 
tration are  also  needed.  A  fitting  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Kendall  Adams,  one  of  the  curators  of  the 
society  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners for  constructing  the  library  build- 
ing. 


FOREIGN. 

Bodleian  L.     BIRRELL,  Augustine.    The  Bod- 
leian Library,  1602-1902   (In  Outlook,  Jan. 

3,  1903-    73 :59  69)  il. 

An  account  of  the  Bodleian  library  both 
before  and  after  Bodley's  time.  The  article 
closes  with  a  plea  to  American  millionaires 
for  money. 

Bradford  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (326  rpt. — year 
ending  Aug.  12,  1902.)  Added  8867;  total 
114,606.  Issued  661,074,  of  which  67,317  were 
reference  books.  New  registration  13,409. 

During  the  year  branch  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms  were  opened  in  two  remote  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.  A  system  of  delivery  sta- 
tions will  shortly  be  put  in  operation. 

Cardiff  .(Wales.)  P.  L.  The  work  of  the 
year  is  summarized  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Cardiff  Public  Library  Journal. 
The  total  circulation  reached  567,199  v..  of 
which  135,667  were  fiction  and  247,665  juve- 
nile. "Leaving  out  of  account  the  children's 
reading,  we  get  the  remarkable  result  that 
the  adult  reading  for  last  year  was  135,667 
volumes  of  fiction  to  183,867  of  other  books. 
"It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  sneer 
at  the  work  of  public  libraries  because  of  the 
large  percentage  of  novels  read.  We  offer 
the  above  figures  as  a  statement  of  the  read- 
ing of  an  average  town,  which  has  supplied 
itself  with  libraries  upon  a  fairly  liberal 
scale." 
Strassburg.  GASS,  Jos.  Strassburg's  biblio- 

theken:  ein  Riick-und  Uberblick  auf  Ent- 

wickelung  und  Bestand.     Strassburg.  1902. 

8+82  p.  8°. 

(Btftg  anE  3Sequcsts> 

Carnegie  library  gifts. 

Camden,  N.  J.    Jan.  7.    $100,000. 

Canton,  O.  Dec.  9.  $10,000  additional, 
making  a  total  of  $60,000. 

Coshocton,  O.    Dec.  29.    $15,000. 

Delaware,  O.    Dec.  30.    $20,000. 

Evansville,  Ind.    Jan.  3.    $13,500. 

Flint,  Mich.    Dec.  29.    $15,000. 

Kaukauna,  Wis.  Dec.  31.  $10,000.  Ac- 
cepted Jan.  8. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.    Dec.  30.    $25,000. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Dec.  30.  $250,000  for 
a  main  library  building  and  three  branches ; 
$25,000  yearly  maintenance  fund  required. 

Oelwein,  la.    Jan.  i.    $25,000. 

Oneida,  N.  Y.  Dec.  18.  $4000  additional, 
making  a  total  of  $15,000. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Jan.  6.  $1,500,000.  The 
sum  offered  is  for  the  erection  of  30  branch 
library  buildings.  A  yearly  appropriation  of 
$150,000  is  required.  The  gift  was  accepted  by 
the  library  trustees  on  Jan.  8. 
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^Librarians. 


BAKER,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  was  on  Dec.  8  elect- 
ed librarian  of  the  new  Carnegie  Free  Library, 
of  Joplin,  Mo.  Mrs.  Baker  has  for  some 
years  been  on  the  staff  of  a  local  newspaper. 

HAWKINS,  Judge  W.  T.,  of  Marion  County, 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  state  librarian  of 
Indiana,  succeeding  Mrs.  Jennie  Edwards, 
resigned.  Judge  Hawkins,  who  was  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1829,  is  a  lawyer,  and  has  served 
for  years  as  judge  in  the  probate  and  county 
courts  of  Marion  County.  He  was  also  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

HOPPER,  Franklin  F.,  Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary School,  class  of  1901,  and  later  assist- 
ant in  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian-in-charge  of  the  Wylie 
avenue  branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh. 

JERMAIN,  Mrs.  Frances  D.,  for  nearly  25 
years  librarian  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Public 
Library,  resigned  that  position  on  January 
2.  Her  resignation  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  the  appointment  of  a  successor.  In 
presenting  it  Mrs.  Jermain  stated  that  the 
"rapidly  increasing  cares  and  responsibili- 
ties" of  the  library  should,  she  felt,  be  placed 
in  other  hands,  but  expressed  her  willing- 
ness to  continue  in  the  library  service  if  "free 
to  devote  time  and  attention  to  the  literary 
and  educational  interests  of  the  institution." 
The  trustees  in  accepting  the  resignation 
adopted  resolutions  of  regret  and  apprecia- 
tion and  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  appointment  of  her  successor  and  to  re- 
port on  creating  the  position  of  librarian 
emeritus  for  Mrs.  Jermain. 

KAULA,  F.  Edward,  of  Somerville,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Kaula  studied  at  the  Am- 
herst  library  school  and  was  formerly  assist- 
ant in  the  Somerville  (Mass.)  Public  Library 
and  assistant  librarian  of  the  Watkinson  Li- 
brary, Hartford,  Ct.  For  the  past  year  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
Oliver  Ditson  Company,  music  publishers, 
Boston. 

KELLOGG,  Miss  Sarah  D.,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Clarke  Library.  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  succeeding  the  late  Miss  Caro- 
line Laidley. 

NUTTING-DICKEY.  George  E.  Nutting,  li- 
brarian of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Public 
Library,  was  on  Jan.  I,  married  to  Miss  Jessie 
C.  Dickey,  of  Roxbury,  Mass. 

RENNINGER,  Elizabeth  D.,  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  class  of  1896,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  select,  organize  and  catalog  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

SAUNDERS,    Frederick,    formerly    librarian 


of  the  Astor  Library,  and  in  respect  of  years, 
the  oldest  of  American  librarians,  died  at 
his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  12, 
1902.  Mr.  Saunders  was  born  in  London, 
Aug.  14,  1807,  his  father  being  head  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Saunders  &  Otley,  in 
which  Frederick  Saunders  served  as  a  young 
man.  In  1837  he  came  to  New  York  city 
to  represent  his  father's  firm  in  bringing  out 
an  edition  of  Bulwer's  "Rienzi."  The  book 
was  pirated  by  American  publishers,  and 
Mr.  Saunders  became  active  in  a  movement 
to  secure  protection  for  the  works  of  foreign 
authors,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  strug- 
gle for  the  international  copyright  law.  His 
association  with  this  movement  brought  him 
into  personal  relations  with  the  most  notable 
literary  men  of  the  day.  Mr.  Saunders  at 
this  time  entered  journalistic  work,  and  was 
for  several  years  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  doing  also  general  literary  and  maga- 
zine work.  In  1854  the  Astor  Library  was 
opened,  and  in  1859,  through  the  influence  of 
Washington  Irving,  he  was  appointed  assis- 
tant librarian,  under  Dr.  John  Cogswell,  then 
librarian.  In  1876  he  succeeded  Dr.  Cogswell 
as  chief  librarian,  and  held  this  post  until 
November,  1896,  after  the  merging  of  the 
Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  with  the  Tilden 
foundation  had  been  effected.  He  was  then 
retired  at  his  own  request,  the  trustees  vot- 
ing to  continue  his  salary  during  his  life 
time.  A  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Saunders  ap- 
peared in  these  columns  at  that  time  (L.  j., 
21 1521).  Mr.  Saunders  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  literary  work,  and  published  several 
books,  among  the  best  known  being  "New 
York  in  a  nutshell,"  "Salad  for  the  Solitary," 
"Mosaics,"  "Pastime  papers,"  "Story  of  some 
famous  books,"  and  "Stray  leaves  of  litera- 
ture." His  reminiscences  of  distinguished 
literary  men  were  varied  and  extended. 

WADLIN,  Horace  Greeley,  of  Reading, 
Mass.,  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  was  on  Jan.  9  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  suc- 
ceeding James  Lyman  Whitney.  Mr.  Wad- 
lin,  who  with  this  appointment  makes  a  first 
entrance  into  the  library  field,  is  well  known 
as  an  economist  and  has  won  distinction  in 
statistical  work.  He  was  born  in  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  2,  1851,  studied  architecture  in 
Salem  and  Boston,  and  began  practice  as  an 
architect  in  Boston  in  1875.  In  1879  he  un- 
dertook statistical  work  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  and  in 
1888  succeeded  Carroll  D.  Wright  as  chief  of 
that  bureau.  From  1884-8  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature  from  Reading,  and 
he  was  supervisor  of  the  United  States  cen- 
sus for  Massachusetts  in  1890  and  1900,  and 
director  of  the  state  decennial  census  of  1895. 
He  is  now  chairman  of  a  special  state  commis- 
sion appointed  to  secure  better  methods  of 
financial  support  for  the  public  schools.  He  has 
published  various  statistical  monographs  and 
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articles,  has  lectured  on  social  science,  his- 
tory and  art,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic,  American  Statistical  and 
other  associations. 

WHITNEY,  James  Lyman,  has  retired  from 
the  headship  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  librarian  on  Dec. 
22,  1899,  succeeding  Herbert  Putnam.  Mr. 
Whitney's  health  has  not  been  of  the  best 
for  some  time  past,  and  it  is  understood  that 
he  has  been  reluctant  to  carry  longer  the  bur- 
den of  library  administration.  At  the  time 
of  his  succession  to  Mr.  Putnam  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Whitney  and  a  sketch  of  his  long  li- 
brary career  appeared  in  these  columns  (L.  jr., 
Jan.,  1900.  25:19-20).  His  name  has  been 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  for  over  thirty  years,  and  he  has 
rendered  permanent  services  to  bibliography 
in  the  famous  "Ticknor  catalogue"  and  in  his 
other  well-known  contributions  in  this  field. 
Mr.  Whitney  will  still  maintain  his  connec- 
tion with  the  library  he  has  so  long  served, 
and  his  many  friends  will  join  in  wishing 
him  many  years  of  successful  work  under  less 
onerous  responsibilities.  His  resignation  will 
take  effect  Feb.  i,  when  the  position  of  libra- 
rian will  be  filled  by  Horace  Greeley  Wadlin. 

Cataloging  ant)  Classification  ~ 

BOSTON  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  January  con- 
tains two  short  reference  lists  on  "American 
literature  in  the  igth  century"  and  "Some 
problems  of  modern  physiology,"  prepared  to 
illustrate  the  London  Institute  lectures  on 
these  subjects. 

BROOKLINE  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin,  v.  9,  no. 
2.  December,  1902.  p.  32-55.  sm.  D. 

BUYING  LIST  of  recent  books  recommended 
by  the  library  commissions  of  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  .Idaho,  Nebraska  and 
Delaware;  compiled  by  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission,  Madison,  Wis., 
Dec.  i,  1902,  no.  7;  also  List  of  public  docu- 
ments for  small  libraries,  compiled  by  the 
president  of  the  Nebraska  Free  Library 
Commission.  16  p.  O. 

The  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  undertaken  the  revival  and  publi- 
cation of  the  Index  Medicus,  of  which  vol- 
ume one  of  the  second  series  begins  with 
the  issue  for  January,  1903.  This  index, 
which  gives  a  monthly  classified  record  of 
the  current  medical  literature  of  the  world, 
was  established  in  1879  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  and  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher, 
and  was  discontinued  in  1899,  after  various 
changes  of  management.  For  the  second 
series,  now  undertaken,  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher 
and  Dr.  Fielding  H.  Garrison  have  been  ap- 
pointed editors.  It  will  preserve  all  the 
features  that  made  it  so  valuable  a  guide  to 
medical  literature,  and  will  appear  as  early 


as  possible  after  the  first  of  the  month ;  being 
representative  of  the  literature  of  the  pre- 
ceding month.  The  subscription  price  is 
$5  yearly. 

CARNEGIE  L.  OF  PITTSBURGH.  Monthly  bul- 
letin, v.  7,  no.  10.  December,  1902.  p. 
331-375-  O. 

CHURCH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.    List  of  books 
recommended  for  Sunday-school  and  parish 
libraries.       Advent,      1902.        [Cambridge, 
Mass.,   Church  Library  Assoc.]   24  p.     D. 
A  classed  list,  admirably  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose,  giving  publishers   and  prices,   and   ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  titles  under   Books 
which    bear    directly   upon    church   life,    his- 
tory, or   doctrine ;    Books   recommended  but 
not  distinctively  church  books ;  Recent  books, 
approved   Nov.    18,    1902.     This   is  the  first 
list  issued  since  the  death  of  Mr.   Scudder, 
whose  oversight  and  interest  have  been  greatly 
missed. 

The  Co-operative  bulletin  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute and  Brooklyn  Public  libraries  for  De- 
cember contains  an  interesting  little  series  of 
extracts  from  "Two  critics  (Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald  and  T.  E.  Brown)  on  their  favorite 
books."  The  books  noted  are  Byron,  Dante, 
Heber,  Hugo,  Kipling,  Scott,  Stevenson, 
Austen,  Dickens,  "Don  Quixote,"  Walpole's 
"Letters,"  Anne  Thackeray  and  Shakespeare. 

JOHN  CRERAR  L.,  Chicago,  A  list  of  bibliog 
raphies  of  special  subjects,  July,  1902. 
Chicago,  1902.  504  p.  O. 
The  size  of  this  volume  is  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  variety  and  extent  of  bibliogra- 
phical material  available  even  in  highly  spe- 
cialized fields.  At  a  rough  estimate  the  list 
records  about  2800  entries,  including  some 
duplication,  a  large  proportion  being  analy- 
ticals  for  bibliographies  contained  in  books  or 
monographs.  It  is  naturally  especially  strong  in 
the  fields  of  applied  and  natural  science,  and  it 
is  limited  to  the  scope  of  the  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, which,  however,  is  so  comprehensive 
that  the  list  cannot  fail  to  be  a  reference  tool 
of  great  value  in  other  libraries.  The  list 
proper  runs  to  420  pages,  and  is  followed  by 
a  record  of  additions,  covering  pages  421- 
468,  while  a  careful  index  gives  a  needed 
key  to  the  whole.  The  class  arrangement 
conforms  to  the  corresponding  section  of 
the  classed  catalog,  and  under  each  subdivis- 
ion the  order  is  closely  chronological,  the 
latest  work  being  put  first.  As  only  the 
more  important  subdivisions  are  brought  out 
in  the  headings,  the  dividing  lines  are  not  al- 
ways evident  and  an  apparent  confusion  of 
arrangement  results.  Besides  bibliographies 
in  the  specific  sense  the  list  includes  also 
general  indexes  to  periodicals  even  if  not 
bibliographical  in  character,  covering  more 
than  two  years,  and  catalogs  of  special  li- 
braries or  collections.  Analytical  references 
to  bibliographical  articles  in  periodicals  and 
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serials  have  been  omitted,  probably  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  time  and  research  their 
inclusion  would  have  entailed.  The  list  is 
printed  directly  from  the  electrotypes  of  the 
catalog  cards,  so  that  more  space  is  required 
than  the  ordinary  catalog  or  finding  list  de- 
mands. The  entries  seldom  average  more 
than  eight  to  the  page,  and  the  bold  clear 
type  of  the  catalog  card  is.  of  course,  waste- 
ful of  space.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
call  numbers,  given  in  heavy  type  opposite 
the  author's  name,  are  somewhat  formidable 
in  length  and  complexity. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 
[quarterly]  Bulletin  for  December,  completes 
the  third  volume  of  the  new  series.  It  con- 
tains several  excellent  practical  papers,  and 
selected  lists  of  books  on  Photography  and 
Municipal  government. 

The  NEW  YORK  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  Decem- 
ber is  mainly  devoted  to  the  second  part  of 
the  "List  of  works  on  electricity"  begun  in 
the  November  number. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  L.  Bulletin  77:  Library 
School  13.  English  cataloging  rules;  re- 
print of  Library  Association  series  no.  5, 
London,  1893,  now  out  of  print,  used  in 
Library  School  comparative  cataloging 
course.  Albany,  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  1902.  p.  149-194,  O. 
This  reprint  is  a  useful  addition  to  the 

cataloger's  stock  of  reference  literature. 

UTLEY,  George  B.     Rare  books  of  the  Dio- 
cesan   library.      VII.    American    liturgies 
and  service  books.     (In  Maryland  Church- 
man, December,   1902.   17:320-321.) 
Limited  to   denominations   other  than  the 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


ANIMALS.     Stone,   Witmer   and   Cram,    W: 

Everett.    American  animals:  popular  guide 

to  the  mammals  of  North  America.     New 

York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1902.     22-f- 

318  p.    il.    Q.    $3  net. 

Contains  a  3-page  bibliography. 

DANTE.       Bibliografia     Dantesca  :     rassegna 

bibliografica   degli   studi   intorno   a   Dante, 

al  trecento  e  a  cose  francescane.     Anno  I, 

ser.   I,  quaderni  1-4  [June,   1902].     Friuli, 

Giov.    Fulvio  tip.  edit,  1902.    100  p.  8°. 

HAMMOND,    Otis    G.      Bibliography    of    the 

newspapers    and    periodicals    of    Concord, 

N.  H.,  1790-1898.    Concord,  1902.    32  p.  O. 

Although  somewhat  crude  in  form  and  ar- 

rangement this   is   an   interesting   and   care- 

ful record.    There  are  128  publications  listed 

in   alphabetic   order   by   titles,   each    accom- 

panied by  descriptive  annotations.     The  in- 


formation as  to  editor,  character,  publisher, 
subject,  etc.,  is  given  with  all  practicable 
fullness. 

MORMONISM.      Riley,    I.    Woodbridge.      The 
founder  of  Mormonism :    a  psyschological 
study   of  Joseph    Smith,   Jr.     New   York, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1902.     19+446  p.    12°. 
Pages   429-446   are   bibliographical,   giving 
some  200  titles  selected  from  over  a  thous- 
and. 

NEWARK,  N.  7.     Books,  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers   printed    at    Newark,    New    Jersey, 
1776-1900;  a  list  compiled  by  Frank  Pierce 
Hill,  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary,   former    librarian    of    the    Newark 
Free  Public  Library,  and  Varnum  Lansing 
Collins,    reference    librarian    of    Princeton 
University     Library.       Privately     printed, 
1902.    296  p.    O.    net,  $3. 
This  work  was  begun  by  Mr.  Hill  about 
three   years    ago,    and    has   been    carried   to 
completion  mainly  by  Mr.  Collins.    It  records 
J553  titles  of  books,  pamphlets  and  newspa- 
pers published  in  Newark,  with  brief  anno- 
tations when  necessary.     The  first  entry  in 
the  list  is  Hugh  Gaine's  New  York  •  Gazette, 
of  which  seven  numbers  were  published  in 
Newark  in  1776.    Much  curious  and  interest- 
ing material  is  recorded  and  the  volume  is 
a  contribution  of  value  to  the  materials  of 
local    history.      Entries    are    chronologically 
arranged,   and  titles,  imprint  data,   etc.,   are 
fully   given.     There   is    an    appendix   of   34 
pages,    recording   material   not   available   for 
insertion  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  index  of 
26  pages  is  very  full  and  a  careful  piece  of 
work. 

TEMPERANCE.  Shadwell,  Arthur.  Drink, 
temperance  and  legislation.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1902.  17+304  p. 
D.  $1.75. 

Contains  a  bibliography  (3  pages). 
WELLS,  Philip  P.  ed.  Literature  of  American 
history :  supplement  for  1900  and  1901. 
(A.  L.  A.  annotated  lists.)  Boston,  Pub- 
lished for  American  Library  Association 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1902.  4+37 
p.  O. 

This  first  supplement  to  the  Larned-Iles 
"Guide,"  covers  a  selection  from  the  publi- 
cations dealing  with  American  history,  is- 
sued in  1900  and  1901,  and  is  modelled  closely 
upon  the  original  volume.  The  annotations 
are  condensed  from  critical  reviews,  the  very 
large  majority  being  drawn  from  the  Nation. 
Entries  are  consecutively  numbered,  carrying 
over  from  the  original  volume,  and  run  from 
4146  to  4333.  There  are  no  class  divisions, 
but  the  arrangement  is  alphabetical  by  au- 
thors. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 


HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  the  past  several  years,  handling  with  complete 
satisfaction  the  entire  library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries 
of  the  country,  we  call  to  your  attention  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our 
disposal  ;  not  only  as  to  the  prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  all  such 
business,  but  the  great  saving  to  the  library  in  the  matter  of  receiving 
exceptional  discount.  A  request  for  estimate  on  any  miscellaneous 
list  of  publications  will  receive  the  same  painstaking  care  and  minute 
attention  that  an  order  involving  thousands  of  dollars  would  receive. 
Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short  time  after 
order  is  placed — our  own  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  as 
well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  all  interested  in  the  Free  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private 
libraries  to  visit  our  mammoth  establishment,  where  the  thousand 
upon  thousands  of  miscellaneous  volumes  are  at  your  full  access. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE  AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

• 

39-41  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
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THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 
IF  YOU   ARE   A   LIBRARIAN 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER 

THE  LEADING  TYPEWRITER  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  Librarian's  Typewriter  Par  Excellence 

Used  almost  exclusively  by  prominent  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  only  machine  that  meets  al!  the  requirements  of  library  card  indexing. 


WO*K  IN  SIGHT. 


Takes  the  Index  Card  flat,  holds  it  flat,  prints  it  flat,  and  delivers 
it  flat,  and  this  without  attachments  of  any  sort. 

^as  a  sPeci&l  library   type,  and,   furthermore,  prints  in  any 
language,  style  of  type,  or  color  of  ink  on  same  machine. 
Paper  of  any  width  may  be  inserted,  cards  of  any  size. 

To  its  conceded  perfections  — 
PERFECT   ALIGNMENT,   UNIFORM    IMPRESSION,    ETC.— 

The  HAMMOND  now  adds  A  CROWNING  GLORY 
The  Best  Manifolder,  whether  Quality  or  Quantity  is  Desired 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 


6gth  to  7oth  Streets,  East  River, 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Telegraphic  Address:  ADOLF  WEIGBL,  LEIPZIG.          Please  put  full  name  and  address  on  all  communications. 

ADOLF  WEIGEL, 

New  and  Second-Hand  Bookseller.     Agent  for  A  broad. 

4  WlNTKRGARTKNSTRASSE.  LEIPZIG*  4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE. 

Owing  to  the  special  organization  of  his  business,  Mr.  ADOLF  WEIGEL  is  in  a 
position  to  procure  all  books,  new  as  -well  as  second-band,  at  the  lowest 
terms. 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

Library  Works,  Scientific  Publications,  Sets  of  Periodicals,  Scarce  Books,  Curiosa, 
Old  Prints,    First   Editions,   History    and  Literature,   Fine  Arts,  Engravings. 

His  widespread  business  relations  enable  him  to  execute  most  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Leipzig  being  the  famous  Book-Emporium  of  the  whole  world,  his  investigations 
for 

OLD,   SCARCE    AND   OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 
are  always  crowned  with  success. 

ADVANTAGEOUS     SUPPLY      FOR     INSTITUTIONS, 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES.   SAVANTS   AND    BOOKLOVERS. 

All  catalogues  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  topically.  They  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Please  write  for  terms  and  state  special  wishes  or 
subjects  interested  in.  All  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND    VALUABLE  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 
AGENTS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 


A    USEFUL  AID  FOR    THE  READER 

The  Annual  Literary  Index,  1902 

Including  Periodicals,  American  and  English;  Essays,  Book-Chapters,  etc.;  with 
Author-Index,  Bibliographies,  Necrology,  and  Index  to  Dates  of  Principal 
Events.  Edited  by  W.  I.  FLETCHER  and  R.  R.  BOWKER,  with  the  co-operation 
of  members  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  of  the  Library  Journal 
staff. 

THE  ANNUAL  LITERARY  INDEX  contains  :  (i)  The  index  to  periodical  literature  for  the  year 
1902,  making  the  sixth  annual  supplement  to  "  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,"  1892- 
1896  ;  (2)  An  index  to  essays  and  book-chapters  in  composite  books  of  1902,  making  the  second 
annual  supplement  to  the  new  edition  of  Fletcher's  "A.  L.  A.  Index  to  General  Literature," 
published  in  1903  ;  (3)  An  author-index,  both  to  periodical  articles  and  to  book-chapters  ;  (4)  A 
list  of  bibliographies  issued  in  1902  ;  (5)  A  necrology  of  authors  for  1902,  extremely  useful  to 
catalogers  ;  (6)  An  index  of  dates  of  events  in  1902,  furnishing  a  useful  guide  to  the  daily  press. 

One  vol.,  cloth,  similar  to  "Poole's  Index"  and  the  "A.  L.  A.  Index,"  $3.50,  net 

»    »    »   ¥ 

Address  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY, 
P.  O.  Box  943.  298  Broadway,' New  York 
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American    Library    and.    Literary   Agents. 

THIS  Agency  was  established  in  1864  for  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institutions, 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscripts  . 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers  of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  have  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  for  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipments 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mail  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency.  _ 

B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 

New  York  Agency,  45  William  Street. 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LIBRART  AGENTS, 
Paternoster   House,    Charing:   Cross   Road,   London,   Kiig., 

Having  extensive  experience  in  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
Second-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
TARIES, AND  OTHERS.  Careful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
obtaining  Foreign  and  Scarce  Books.  BINDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  UNDERTAKEN.  Periodical! 
and  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowe»t 
Rates.  _ 

TERMS  ON  APPLICATION,  ALSO  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  APPLIANCES,  HANDBOOKS,  ETC. 


A    LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT   ON    BUSINESS 

PRINCIPLES 

We  believe  that  we  are  more  efficient  than  other  houses  as  Library  Agents,  because  the  library  department 

has  supervision  distinct  from  our  wholesale  book  business  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Librarians. 
We  manage  this  department  on  the  same  business  principles  as  our  wholesale  book  department.     In  a  word 

the  Books  are 
ASSEMBLED,  PACKED  and  SHIPPED  by  COMPETENT  BOOK  MEN 

The  result  is 
ECONOMY.     ACCURACY      OL  n  d     DISPATCH 

THE  BAKER.  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Book  Dealers 
33-37  East  17th  St..  Union  Square  North,         ...        NEW  YORK 
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T  IBRARIANS 

should  send  at 
once  for  our  new  cata- 
logue, called  "An  Op- 
portunity to  Procure 
Some  of  the  Recent 
Copyrighted  Books  at 
Very  Low  Prices" 


OUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  car- 
ries a  larger  and  more  general  stock 
of  the  publications  of  all  American  pub- 
lishers than  any  other  house  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  do  we  have  the 
regular  publications  of  all  the  prominent 
publishers  of  miscellaneous,  technical, 
scientific,  and  school  and  college  text- 
books, but  also  thousands  of  publications 
of  the  lesser  known  publishers  and  thou- 
sands of  volumes  for  which  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  and  which  are  not  car- 
ried by  the  general  bookseller. 

We  will  gladly  quote  our  prices  to  intending 
buyers,  and  invite  librarians  and  book  commit- 
tees to  call  upon  us  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  select  from  our  large  stock,  and 
of  the  facilities  and  conveniences  of  our  library 
department. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO., 

215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


H   SOTHERTSN  &  CO 


•     T^i^  -~  ^  •"     *      *      Jl    •       "  JL    ^Jl      VA     1      X^"»^      "V^^X«^«» 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agents  in 
Europe  for  Private  Bookbuyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 

rITH  exceptionally  long  experience  in  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  care,  dili- 
gence, and  discretion  in  everything  relating  to  it,  and  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great, 
Established  1816.  

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books  ("Sotheran's  Price-Current  of  literature")  post  free. 


X4O  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  3T  Piccadilly,  W. :  London, 

AdJreg*:  BOOKMEN.  J,O1V7>OJV.         CoA#* :  UJTICOItS  nnd  ARC. 


NEUMANN  BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED  1879. 


Library  Bookbinders, 

7  EAST   1 6th  STREET, 


We  make  a  specialty  tf  the  correct  arranging  and  lettering  of  works  in 
foreign  languages. 
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Permit  Me 

c  to  introduce  an 
outline  picture 
of  myself, 


Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 


at   your  service.      I  write   true   black,  stay  black   forever,  and 
am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.      I  am  the  ; 
only   lineal   descendant   of    the   everlasting   writing   ink   of   the 
|  ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  loc.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIQQINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

?AAi¥o°RFvF!C5U'4i  S°.SUskJBROT-rA.N-  Y"       New  York,  Chicago,  London. 


"Improvement  the  Order  of  the  Age ' 

For  LIBRARY  CATALOGUING  and  INDEXING 

The  Smith 

Premier 

Typewriter 


With  CA3*2>  TLATEJ* 

has   been   found  invaluable 

MORE  than  50^  of  the  large  libraries,  using  the  typewriter  for  indexing,  employ 
the  Smith  Premier.     It  does  the  work  required  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner and  without  any  difficulty. 

Used  exclusively  in  such  libraries  as  the  Carnegie  at  Pittsburgh,  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  Scientific,  at  Washington,  and  many  othen.     Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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SECOND    EDITION 

OLD  TRAILS  ON  THE 
NIAGARA  FRONTIER 


By  FRANK  H.  SEVERANCE 


8vo,   cloth,   new   index  and  map,  $2.50  net 


ONE  of  the  best  and  most  readable  books 
on  the  subject.  The  general  press  ac- 
corded the  first  edition  a  most  hearty  welcome 
and  the  new  issue  will  be  ready  shortly.  His- 
torical sketches  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Empire  State,  and  of  the  country  along  the 
Canadian  border  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Indians  and  Fur  Traders,  fights  and 
fighters,  are  described  with  an  accuracy  and 
interest  which  is  unusual.  Ready  soon  and 
to  be  for  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  had  direct 
from 

THE 

BURROWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


Magazines. 


I   will  undertake 


to    supply    any 
magazine  >r  review  published,  at  a  price 


per  copy  depending  upon  its  market  value, 
or  the  cost  of  finding  same,  if  not  on  hand. 


I  have  considerably  over  500,000  magazines 
in  stock,  and  the  assortment  is  as  varied 
as  the  production  of  the  periodical  press  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  A  Business- 


like  query  with  list  of  wants  will  be  met  by 
a  prompt  and  business-like  reply.      .     .     . 


A.  S.  CLARK, 


174F«IU»»t.,N.  Y.  City. 

(Opposite  St.  Paul's.) 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A    SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Stock  in  Existence. 


H.    LOWDERMILK    *    CO., 

UM-*  P  Street,  w«*hlntt«n.  D.  C. 


BOOKS. — All  out-of-print  books  supplied, 
no  matter  on  what  subject.  Write  us. 
We  can  get  you  any  book  ever  published. 
Please  state  wants.  When  in  England  call 
and  see  our  50,000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP.  14-16  John  Bright 
Street,  Birmingham,  England. 


Books  of  Jill  Publishers 


MEDICINE 
DENTISTRY 


ON 


PHARMACY 
CHEMISTRY 


HYGIENE       MICROSCOPY 

AND 

ALLIED  SCIENCES 

Our  stock  of  books,  American  and  English,  on  Medi- 
cine and  Allied  Subjects,  it  the  largest  in  the  country.  It 
is  systematically  arranged  and  classified  by  subjects,  so 
that  visitors  can,  at  a  glance,  take  in  all  the  prominent 
works  on  any  given  branch  ;  and  to  those  who  are  at  a 
distance  we  can,  by  a  moment's  work,  promptly  quote 
the  best  works,  giving  a  typewritten  report  of  dates  of 
edition,  number  of  pages,  size,  illustrations,  prices,  etc., 
and  a  synopsis  of  contents  of  each  work,  if  wanted. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Complete  ca.ta.logu*  tf  Alt 
Medical  and  Allied  Scientific  Btoks  and  special  cir- 
culars sent  Jrtt  ufon  request. 


P.  BLAKISTON'S  SON  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

XOX2    Walnut    St.,    Philadelphia 


Daily    Consignments    of    Old 
and   Rare    Books 

Cheapest   "BooKftore  in    America 

Librarians  are  invited  to  make 
my  store  their  Headquarters  when 
visiting  New  York.  Dealers  wel- 
come. 


3VIEL    MORROW 

123  East  23d   Street 

Bet.  Lexington  and  4th  Aves.  NEW  YORK 

Small  Collections  or  Large  Libraries 
Purchased 


DAVIS'  BOOKSTORE: 

35  WEST  42d  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

Fine  Books  at  Reasonable  Prices 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  UTOITTHZY 


THE  BALTIMORE  BOOK  CO. 

301  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Law  Books,  State  Reports  Bought  and 
Sold.  Americana, Session  Laws, State 
Journals  and  Documents  Supplied. 
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The   Dura   Library  Binding 

Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  THE  WALES  IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.  (Pat.  June  7,  1898.) 
If  you  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding* 

you  are  not  doing  the  best  for  your  Library.     Soliciting  a  trial  order  from 

you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Maryborough,  Mass. 


Make  a  business  of  fitting  Library  and  all  other 
kinds  of  shelving  with  Easy  Rolling  Ladders. 
This  cut  shows  one  of  10  or  more  styles  they 

make.  

ASK   FOR    CATALOGUE. 

THE  BICYCLE  STEP  LADDER  CO., 

65    Randolph    St.,  -  -  -  CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK : 
27  and  29  West  23d  St. 


G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


LONDON : 
24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


MESSRS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  in- 
telligently and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Their  Branch  House  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
mission usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  it  practicable  to  buy  all 
books  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
Their  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 


153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Librarians  and  others  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  us  before  placing  their 
orders. 

The  latest  publications  of  all  the  leading  American  and  English  publishers  are 
kept  in  stock,  thereby  enabling  us  to  fill  orders  with  utmost  despatch. 

Special  attention  is  asked  to  our  facilities  for  importing  books  free  of  duty, 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THE 
BOOK  BUYER,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 
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Library     'Department 

HENRY  MALKAN 


1   William   St.,   67   Stone  St..   (%SET)  New  York  City 

TELEPHONE.  6121   BROAD 


are  plenty  of  good  reasons  why  you  should  remember 
our  house  when  you  are  placing  your  order.  Our  pr.ces  are  as 
rnr  as  the  lowest  ;  our  service  is  prompt  and  efficient ;  we  guarantee 
-fhriif action,  and  if  books  are  not  satisfactory  they  may  be  returned. 

WV  always  have  on  hand  special  bargains  in  reference  books  ;  1 
'standard  sets.  For  instance  : 

We  have  just  purchased  a  few  sets  of  the  last  edition  of  LarnvO>A 
History  for  Ready  Reference,  in  six  volumes,  fresh  from  /Sfe 
bindery.  We  can  furnish  the  set  in  full  leather  for  $24.00.  Tiiis  is 
exclusively  a  subscription  book  and  sells  for  $36.00. 

We  can  furnish  sets  in  choice  condition  of  any  of  the  following : 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  with  new  Supplement ;  International 
Encyclopedia,  International  Library  of  Famous  Literature, 
Appleton's  Universal  Encyclopedia,  Lydekker's  New  Natural 
History,  Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature, 
The  World's  Great  Classics,  The  World's  Great  Books,  and 
hundreds  of  sets  of  standard  authors.  These  can  be  purchased  at 
discounts  ranging  from  25$  to  50$.  Why  purchase  inferior  editions 
when  you  can  get  the  best  just  as  cheaply  ? 

We  have  special  facilities  for  picking  up  rare  and  out-of-print 
books.  We  are  in  close  relations  with  the  trade  in  this  couutry,  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  We  have  our  representatives  in  the 
auction  rooms  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  London.  This 
class  of  orders  takes  of  course  a  little  more  time  and  frequently  costs 
us  more  than  we  get  out  of  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  service  that  is  appre- 
ciated by  good  librarians  and  we  take  pleasure  in  rendering  it. 

We  shall  have  our  Special  Annual  Sale  of  Fiction  and  Standard 
Books  in  February.  We  have  cut  the  price  50$  on  more  than  10,000 
volumes.  Catalogues  and  lists  will  be  sent  regularly  on  request. 


THE 
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CHARING  CROSS  ROAD. 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  $5.00.  MONTHLY  NUMBERS.  50  ct«. 
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London  Agency  for  American  Libraries 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,    Covent  Garden,   LONDON. 


Special  Notice  to  Librarians. 

British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,   Scientific  Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  mail 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who   require   Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to   lose   no 

time  in  stocking  their  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the    enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand  for   British    published   Books. 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  I  have  so 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  case  of  public  men  visiting  London 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
affairs." 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 
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IT  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the 
sound  doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Gaillard  and 
Mr.  Cutter,  regarding  greater  freedom  in 
the  use  of  books.  Granting  the  fact  that  in 
each  case  the  libraries  considered  reach  a 
comparatively  small  constituency  and  are 
therefore  freed  from  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  greater  city  libraries,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  ordinary  rules  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  books  of  direct  knowledge,  desired  for 
study  or  serious  reading,  might  well  be  made 
less  restrictive  than  is  the  custom  at  present. 
The  theory  "as  many  books  as  necessary  for 
as  long  as  needed"  may  at  first  thought  seem 
impracticable,  but  reduced  to  direct  practice 
it  is  net  likely  to  involve  much  difficulty  or 
to  be  pushed  too  far.  Actual  reference  books, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  do  not  circulate  at 
all,  and  among  the  mass  of  "class"  books 
available  for  circulation  there  are  always 
many  which  stand  for  months  undisturbed 
on  the  shelves.  Among  the  rank  and  file  of 
borrowers  the  number  of  those  desiring  to 
use  several  books  for  sustained  study  is  not 
likely  to  be  large,  and  the  desire  is  one  that 
the  library  should  encourage  rather  than  im- 
pede. At  any  rate,  the  suggestion  is  well 
worth  a  little  practical  experimenting,  and  in 
considering  it  the  librarian  should  try  to  get 
outside  his  own  environment  and  take  the 
reader's  point  of  view.  It  is  true  that  rules 
should  be  lived  up  to,  but  there  is  no  reason 
v/hy  any  rule  should  not  be  so  framed  as  to 
permit  special  as  well  as  general  application. 


A  PHRASE  heard  not  long  since  in  conversa- 
tion with  some  library  people  strikes  at  one 
of  the  weak  places  in  public  library  work. 
This  was  the  definition  of  a  book  as  "a 
good  circulator,"  neither  more  nor  less,  ac- 
companied by  the  expressed  conviction  that 
the  dissemination  of  good  circulators  was  the 
first  essential  of  successful  work,  because 
they  "count  up  so  well"  in  the  year's  sta- 
tistics. So  much  has  been  said  of  the  danger 
of  over-emphasizing  the  importance  of  large 
circulation  figures  that  any  further  discourse 
on  that  text  would  seem  superfluous,  were  it 


not  only  too  evident,  as  the  foregoing  phrase 
indicates,  that  the  circulation  fetich  still 
holds  its  devotees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  not  simply  volume  of  circulation  that  is  the 
test  of  a  library's  work;  it  is  the  kind  of 
books  circulated,  the  kind  of  use  made  of 
them,  and  the  methods  by  which  that  use  is 
secured.  An  instance  occurs  of  one  branch 
library  in  a  large  city  where  the  rule  pre- 
vailed that  any  child  returning  books  must 
take  out  two  volumes,  one  non-fiction,  de- 
spite reluctance  or  protest,  "on  account  of  the 
statistics."  That  the  unwilling  borrowers 
were  not  likely  to  read  books  they  had  not 
chosen  and  did  not  want  made  no  difference, 
so  long  as  the  librarian  was  able  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  monthly  circulation  statis- 
tics. The  popular  tendency  to  be  impressed 
by  large  figures  is  probably  at  the  bottom  of 
this  desire  for  a  good  showing,  but  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  looks  upon  books  simply 
as  "circulators"  is  hardly  adapted  to  realize 
the  higher  possibilities  of  library  work. 


IN  the  death  of  Dr.  Karl  Dziatzko  the  li- 
brary world  at  large,  no  less  than  the  world 
of  German  scholarship,  loses  a  scholar  of  ripe 
learning  and  distinguished  services.  Libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Gottingen  for  six- 
teen years,  Dr.  Dziatzko  held  also  the  chair 
of  library  science  at  that  university,  the  only 
professorship  of  library  science  as  yet  estab- 
lished in  Germany.  His  thorough  proficiency 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  more  antiquarian  side 
of  a  librarian's  work,  developed  as  it  was 
by  his  environment,  was  combined  with  a 
fund  of  practical  sense  and  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  more  popular  aspects  of  the 
modern  library  movement,  a  movement  that 
has  so  far  received  little  recognition  in  Ger- 
many. He  realized  the  importance  of  bring- 
ing library  work  to  the  rank  of  a  profession, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  cham- 
pions of  the  professional  training  of  libra- 
rians, his  efforts  resulting  in  the  general  re- 
form of  the  German  library  service  effected 
in  1893,  when  the  qualifications,  training,  and 
credentials  of  librarians  were  defined  and 
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codified.  In  philology  Dr.  Dziatzko's  work 
has  received  wide  recognition,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  bibliography  and 
library  economy  have  permanently  enriched 
the  professional  equipment  of  the  librarian. 


Communications. 


Two  significant  library  appointments  have 
been  recorded  within  the  new  year  —  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Wadlin,  not  a  librarian,  as  the 
head  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Montgomery,  not  a  politician,  as  the 
head  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library.  In 
choosing  a  successor  to  Mr.  Whitney,  who 
had  for  sometime  sought  to  be  relieved  of 
the  heavy  burdens  of  administration,  it  should 
be  an  open  secret  that  the  Boston  trustees 
gave  every  weight  to  the  desirability  of  se- 
curing a  man  already  in  the  working  field 
of  library  management.  But  it  has  often  been 
found  desirable  for  those  in  charge  of  large 
interests  —  as  the  directors  of  a  commercial 
corporation  —  to  go  outside  their  own  im- 
mediate field  and  choose  a  man  whose  proved 
ability  in  handling  general  affairs  prophesies 
special  ability  in  any  special  work  he  may 
undertake.  It  is  understood  that  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Wadlin  has  been  made  exactly  on 
these  grounds.  Although  not  a  librarian,  his 
services  in  the  library  field  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  he  brings  to  his  new  office  the 
experience  of  a  library  trustee  as  well  as  the 
experience  gained  in  successful  administra- 
tive work.  In  selecting  Mr.  Montgomery  for  a 
post  which  has  hitherto  been  filled  chiefly 
for  political  reasons,  Pennsylvania  prece- 
dent has  been  happily  broken,  and  the  li- 
brary interests  of  the  state  have  been  placed 
in  good  hands.  The  appointment  is,  indeed, 
matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  all  concerned 
with  library  affairs.  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
had  experience  in  practical  matters  of  library 
administration  in  his  relations  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  from  its 
organization,  while  his  services  in  urging  bet- 
ter library  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  and 
his  broad  knowledge  of  library  affairs,  give 
assurance  that  under  his  direction  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Library  should  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  library  conditions  throughout 
the  state. 


BROWNING  SOCIETY  PAPERS. 

IN  the  course  of  our  endeavors  to  complete 
a  set  of  the  Browning  Society  Papers  (Lon- 
don), we  have  acquired  information  which 
may  be  of  service  to  others.  As  all  who  have 
used  the  set  know,  the  volumes  are  made  up 
of  Roman  paging,  starred  paging,  and  the 
unstarred  main  paging.  For  the  following 
points  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise, 
secretary  of  the  society: 
Volume  i :  Part  6  has  never  been  published, 

but  is  in  manuscript. 

Volume   2:    Pages   287*-2QO*    are   lacking. 
In  numbering  the  pages,  these  numbers 
were   evidently   skipped.     After   p.   301* 
the  abstracts  of  the  62d  to  68th  meet- 
ings are  each  paged  separately,  and  are 
on  paper  of  varying  sizes.     These  have 
not   been   published   in    any   other   form, 
paged  continuously  with  the  rest,  but  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  society  to  do  so. 
There    is    a    similar    break    after    p.    274 
of  the  main  paging.     The  pages  consti- 
tuting Part  II    (eleven)    of  the  original 
issue  (Papers  49-56)  cannot  be  obtained 
with  continuous  paging. 
The  index  to  the  Papers  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  is   in   manuscript.     According  to 
Mr.  Wise,  Part  6  of  Volume  i.  will  be  pub- 
lished, as   funds  to  pay  for  it  are   in   hand, 
but  no  date  for  its  issue  can  now  be  given. 
No    title-pages    to    the    three    volumes    have 
been  issued.  EDWARD  C.  WILLIAMS. 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,    ) 
Western   Reserve  University,  t 

USEFULNESS  OF  THE  "GUIDE  TO  LITERA- 
TURE OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY." 
Ax  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  I  took  pains  to 
notice  the  comments  of  quite  a  number  of 
the  most  active  and  representative  men  with 
reference  to  Larned's  "Literature  of  Ameri- 
can history,"  and  was  interested  to  find  how 
decidedly  useful  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  by 
nearly  all.  There  were  one  or  two  who  were 
very  free  and  explicit  in  positive  criticisms, 
but  even  these  apparently  used  the  book  and 
found  it  useful,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
did  not  intend  their  positive  criticisms  to 
disparage  the  usefulness  of  the  work  as  a 
whole.  The  sentiment  was  so  much  more 
favorable  than  I  had  supposed  would  natur- 
ally be  the  case  with  professional  students 
in  the  case  of  a  book  which  is  especially  fitted 
for  the  general  student  rather  than  the  spe- 
cialist, that  it  seemed  worth  while  to  make 
note  of  the  generalized  fact  for  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL.  ERNEST  C.  RICHARDSON. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  I 
Princeton,  N.  J.  f 
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SPECIAL     COLLECTIONS     IN     AMERICAN     LIBRARIES:     THE     LANDBERG 
COLLECTION   OF  ARABIC  MANUSCRIPTS  AT  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


BY  CHARLES  CUTLER  TORRKY,  PH.D.,  Yale  University. 


WITHIN  the  past  two  years,  America  has 
suddenly  sprung  into  prominence  as  a  home 
of  Arabic  studies.  Oriental  investigation  in 
this  country  has  always  been  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  original  material  in 
the  shape  of  manuscripts  and  collections  of 
antiquities.  The  need,  moreover,  especially 
in  the  case  of  manuscripts,  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  difficult  to  supply,  as  the  East 
has  been  scoured  from  end  to  end  and  its 
treasures  of  this  nature  secured  for  the  great 
libraries  of  Europe.  This  is  perhaps  espe- 
cially true  of  Semitic  manuscripts.  Old  Sy- 
riac  codices  are  now  rarely  to  be  purchased 
at  any  price;  and  even  in  the  market  of 
Arabic  manuscripts,  where  the  supply  had 
seemed  inexhaustible,  it  is  only  the  compara- 
tively late  and  unimportant  works  that  are 
to  be  met  with  at  present. 

Among  the  small  beginnings  in  this  direc- 
tion which  had  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  Yale  could  boast,  a  few  years  ago, 
of  the  manuscripts  acquired  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Edward  E.  Salisbury  (chiefly  from  the 
library  of  the  famous  French  orientalist  De 
Sacy)  and  presented  by  him  to  the  univer- 
sity. These  numbered  not  quite  a  hundred, 
but  included  some  valuable  works;  it  was 
a  worthy  beginning,  and  no  libraries  in  the 
land  were  better  off. 

Then,  in  the  summer  of  1900.  came  the  gift 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Arabic  studies  in  this  country.  The  library 
of  manuscripts,  more  than  eight  hundred  in 
number,  collected  by  the  well-known  Arabic 
scholar  Count  Landberg,  of  Munich,  during 
twenty-five  years  of  travel  in  the  East,  was 
put  on  sale  in  Germany ;  and  by  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York, 
it  was  purchased  for  Yale  University  for 
eighty  thousand  marks;  a  low  price,  as  all 
connoisseurs  are  agreed.  Soon  after,  in  the 
same  year,  an  important  collection  of  Ara- 
bic manuscripts  belonging  to  the  publishing 


house  of  Brill,  in  Leyden,  which  had  been 
on  the  market,  and  coveted  by  American 
Arabists,  for  more  than  a  decade,  was  bought 
for  Princeton  University;  the  impulse  to  this 
new  gift  having  been  given,  beyond  doubt, 
by  the  sale  of  the  Landberg  manuscripts. 
This  second  collection,  numbering  more  than 
a  thousand  volumes,  is  even  larger  than  the 
one  at  Yale,  but  in  point  of  value  is  by  no 
means  its  equal.  Thus  America  has  been 
enriched,  all  at  once,  by  the  acquirement  of 
more  than  two  thousand  Arabic  manuscripts, 
and  can  therefore  take  an  altogether  new 
position  of  importance  in  the  world  of  Semi- 
tic studies. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  Yale  collec- 
tion can  boast  even  more  of  its  quality  than 
of  its  size,  large  though  it  is.  It  is  a  library 
of  selected  volumes.  There  are  few  scholars 
better  fitted  than  Count  Landberg  to  make 
such  a  collection  as  this  one,  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  can  add  to  their  scholarly 
equipment  such  exceptional  opportunities  of 
travel  is  smaller  still.  Aside  from  his  long 
residence  in  different  parts  of  the  Arabic- 
speaking  Orient,  he  made  his  way  into  some 
of  the  less  accessible  regions ;  for  example, 
into  Southern  Arabia,  where  he  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  travelled  extensively.  He 
thus  had  frequent  access  to  manuscript,  stores 
where  the  collector  had  not  preceded  him. 
Moreover,  he  made  it  his  aim  to  secure 
copies,  wherever  it  was  possible,  of  the  unique 
manuscripts  which  are  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  the  Orient,  the  property  of  libraries, 
or  of  learned  natives,  jealously  guarded,  and 
not  to  be  purchased  at  any  price.  For  this 
purpose  he  employed  two  native  copyists, 
men  whom  he  had  tried  and  found  to  be 
trustworthy,  whose  transcriptions,  after  being 
finished,  were  collated  with  the  originals  in 
order  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  accu- 
racy. Any  variant  readings  present  were 
of  course  included,  and  in  many  cases  ob- 
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viously  corrupt  passages  were  amended,  the 
corrected  word  or  words  being  always  added 
in  the  margin.  Our  collection  contains  a 
good  many  of  these  modern  transcripts,  the 
most  of  them  elegantly  written,  and  their 
average  value  for  scientific  purposes  doubt- 
less but  very  little  below  that  of  the  orig- 
inals from  which  they  were  transcribed.  Of 
course  the  expense  of  procuring  such  copies 
as  these  was  very  considerable.  The  price 
paid  for  the  transcribing  and  collating  of  the 
great  lexicographical  work  (six  large  vol- 
umes) of  Ibn  Sida,  for  example,  from  the 
sole  existing  copy  in  Cairo,  was  about  three 
hundred  dollars.  But  Count  Landberg  had 
a  very  definite  purpose,  which  no  one  who 
sees  the  Yale  collection  can  mistake ;  his 
aim  was  to  gather  manuscripts  of  practical 
value  to  occidental  scholars,  and  he  spared 
no  pains  to  accomplish  this.  Most  libraries 
of  Arabic  codices  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  third-rate  treatises  on  theology, 
philosophy  (so-called),  astrology,  occult 
sciences,  and  the  like ;  here,  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  of  all 
the  large  collections  of  Arabic  manuscripts 
which  have  been  put  on  sale  in  Europe  from 
time  to  time  has  been  as  free  from  rubbish 
as  this  one. 

The  volumes,  which  number  842,  are  gen- 
erally in  excellent  condition.  The  most  of 
them,  including  all  of  the  modern  transcripts, 
are  bound,  usually  in  serviceable  oriental 
bindings ;  others  are  now  being  bound.  De- 
fective volumes  are  not  as  numerous  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  such  collections,  while  in 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  works 
which  are  defective  in  all  of  the  other  known 
copies  are  here  complete.  Some  of  the  vol- 
umes are  so  old  that  the  paper  upon  which 
they  (like  the  generality  of  Arabic  manu- 
scripts) are  written  is  extremely  fragile;  so 
for  example  the  works  of  Ibn  Sellam,  Har- 
awl,  Ibn  Jinm,  El-Khazzaz,  Ibn  Hisham,  and 
Beladhuri,  which  will  receive  mention  be- 
low. The  manuscript  of  Ibn  Hisham's  Tijan, 
or  "History  of  the  Kings  of  Himyar,"  is  one 
of  the  oldest  specimens  of  cursive  Arabic  in 
existence;  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
both  this  manuscript  (180  pages)  and  that  of 
Ibn  Sellam's  El-Gharib  el-Mosannaf  should 
be  photographed  entire,  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary sum  of  money  can  be  raised.  The 
paper  of  Beladhuri's  "Conquest"  is  remark- 


ably brittle ;  any  touch  but  the  most  gentle 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  damage  some  one 
of  the  outer  pages. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Arabic  script  will  find  here  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  some  of  the  oldest  types. 
Two  or  three  of  the  codices  just  mentioned 
are  written  in  the  transitional  character — 
bold  and  somewhat  stiff,  but  highly  decorar 
tive — which  retains  so  many  of  the  features 
of  the  Kufic.  Ibn  Hisham's  Tijan,  especially, 
written  by  a  master  hand  in  characters  much 
larger  than  those  ordinarily  used,  is  a  de- 
light to  the  eye;  one  does  not  often  see  its 
like.  Among  the  other  older  volumes,  Ibn 
Jinni's  Sirr  as-Sana'a,  dated  A.  H.  662  (1263 
A.D.  ),  is  written  in  a  magnificent  old  neskhi 
of  the  most  graceful  type.  It  was  no  part  of 
Count  Landberg's  plan  to  collect  specimens 
of  calligraphy,  pure  and  simple ;  as  has 
already  been  said,  his  aim  was  to  gather 
material  for  the  use  of  Arabic  scholars; 
nevertheless,  not  a  few  of  the  numbers  here 
would  be  classed  among  the  masterpieces  of 
this  art.  A  good  example,  in  which  tasteful 
ornamentation  is  added  to  a  fine  script,  is 
number  705,  the  diwan,  or  collected  poems, 
of  the  celebrated  scholar  Zamakhsharl  (d. 
1143  A.D.),  a  transcript  made  from  his  au- 
tograph copy. 

It  will  manifestly  be  impossible,  in  the 
brief  space  allotted,  to  give  any  satisfactory 
icjea  of  the  material  contents  of  this  library. 
It  is  a  mine  of  treasures.  Every  one  of  the 
more  important  branches  of  Arabic  literature 
is  worthily  represented.  In  each  of  the  de- 
partments of  Philology,  History,  Biography, 
Poetry,  Mohammedan  Theology  and  Law  our 
collection  can  show  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  volumes  which  are  either  absolutely 
unique  or  else  are  rendered  precious  by  their 
age,  correctness,  or  some  other  special  cause. 
The  number  of  autographs,  for  instance,  is 
not  small. 

A  few  examples,  taken  from  the  many,  may 
serve  to  illustrate. 

i.  Philology.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  very  old  copy  of  the  Gharib  el- 
Mosannaf.  Its  author,  Ibn  Sellam  (d.  837 
A.D.),  was  a  scholar  of  note  m  the  field  of 
Arabic  linguistics,  and  this  was  his  master- 
piece. He  is  said  by  the  native  tradition  to 
have  spent  forty  years  in  collecting  the  ma- 
terial for  it.  The  manuscript,  written  in  the 
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nth  century  A.D.,  is  one  of  extraordinary 
excellence  in  every  respect,  completely  voca- 
lized, and  adorned  with  the  autographs  of 
many  noted  native  scholars  who  have  tested 
its  correctness.  The  late  Professor  Robert- 
son Smith  offered  Count  Landberg  two  hun- 
dred English  pounds  for  this  one  volume. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  native  scholars  to 
treat  questions  of  Arabic  philology  in  a 
truly  philosophical  way  was  Ibn  Jinni  (d. 
1002  A.  a).  There  is  at  present  hardly  any 
more  urgent  need  in  the  whole  domain  of 
Semitic  philology  than  that  his  few  works 
should  be  published.  Two  of  them  are  in 
our  collection,  namely,  his  discussion  on  the 
Peculiarities  of  the  Arabic  Tongue,  and 
(more  important  still)  his  Sirr  as -Sana  a,  a 
treatise,  filling  about  five  hundred  large  oc- 
tavo pages,  on  Arabic  phonetics,  in  a  manu- 
script which  is  of  such  great  age  and  ex- 
cellence as  to  render  it  doubly  valuable. 

Another  work  of  importance  is  the  Ghari- 
bein  of  el-Harawi  (d.  ion  A.D.),  a  well 
planned  and  executed  special  lexicon  of  the 
unusual  words  occurring  in  the  Koran  or 
the  Tradition,  with  citations  from  the  old 
poets  and  from  other  sources.  There  are 
two  copies  in  our  collection,  one  of  them  very 
old. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  lexi- 
cographical work  of  Ibn  Sida.  The  life  of 
its  author  affords  a  good  example  of  the  tri- 
umph of  energy  and  perseverance  over  the 
most  serious  obstacles.  A  native  of  Murcia 
in  Spain  (about  1000  A.D.),  he  was  blind 
from  his  birth,  but  applied  himself  to  his 
favorite  studies  with  such  zeal  as  to  gain 
a  commanding  place  among  his  contempora- 
ries. His  work  has  recently  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  compilation  of  the  Lisan  el- 
'Arab,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
native  lexicons,  but  its  value  is  by  no  means 
exhausted,  and  it  is  even  now  being  pub- 
lished entire  in  Egypt. 

Among  other  volumes  which  might  be 
singled  out  for  special  mention  is  a  work  of 
the  fourth  century  A.H.  in  a  remarkably 
fine  copy  which  once  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated author  El-Maqqari,  and  a  unique 
manuscript  dealing  with  dialectic  forms  of 
the  language. 

2.  History  and  Biography.  The  Landberg 
collection  contains  the  oldest  and  best  manu- 
script known  of  Beladhuri's  "Conquest  of 


the  lands,"  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  native  histories.  The  Arabic 
text  has  already  been  published,  it  is  true; 
but  a  new  edition  is  soon  to  be  issued,  and 
for  this  our  manuscript  will  be  indispensable. 

The  valuable  chronicle  entitled  Mir'at  ez- 
Zaman,  or  "Mirror  of  the  Times,"  compiled 
by  Ibn  el-Javzi,  is  represented  by  a  volume 
containing  the  history  of  the  period  extend- 
ing from  the  year  noi  A.D.  down  to  1255. 
the  year  of  the  author's  death.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  revision  and  extension  of  this 
work  by  Ba'lbekkl  is  also  here,  namely,  four 
of  the  six  volumes  which  cover  the  period 
I073-i302  A.D.  Here  is  a  most  interesting 
and  hitherto  unused  source  for  the  history  of 
Mohammedan  lands  during  one  of  the  most 
important  periods,  including  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  This  portion  of  Ibn  el-Javzi  is 
not  present  in  any  European  library,  and 
the  four  volumes  of  Ba'lbekkl  are  all  unique. 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  collection 
is  the  large  number  of  rare  Yemenite  manu- 
scripts which  it  contains.  Among  these  are 
numerous  volumes  (the  most  of  them  quite 
unknown  in  Europe)  dealing  with  the  history 
of  Yemen,  or  of  other  parts  of  Southern  Ara- 
bia, during  periods  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
only  the  scantiest  knowledge.  Histories  of 
single  cities  and  districts  are  also  present, 
as  well  as  extended  genealogical  and  biogra- 
phical treatises. 

Among  other  treasures  in  this  field  are 
uncommonly  fine  copies  of  biographical  works 
by  Ibn  es-Subki,  En-Nawawi,  and  Ibn  Ma- 
kula;  the  autograph  codex  of  an  unpublished 
(and  practically  unknown)  work  of  the 
noted  scholar  Mohammed  Murtada,  com- 
piler of  the  Taj  el-Arus;  and  two  folio  vol- 
umes, wanting  in  Europe,  of  Ibn  'Asakir's 
great  History  of  Damascus. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  one  very  inter- 
esting modern  manuscript,  namely,  a  thick 
volume  containing  despatches  and  proclama- 
tions given  out  by  "The  Mahdi"  .(Moham- 
med ibn  Abdallah  es-Sudani)  before  and 
during  the  war  in  the  Soudan.  These  docu- 
ments were  copied  into  two  volumes,  the 
other  of  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  War  Department  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment, in  Cairo.  The  volume  now  in  the 
Yale  library  was  taken  in  the  battle  of  Toski, 
on  the  Nile,  August  3,  1890. 

3.  Poetry.     In  this  department,  the  collec- 
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tion  can  boast  of  many  gems,  among  them 
two  or  three  of  the  greatest  rarity  and  value. 

The  tribe  of  Hudheil,  which  had  its  home 
in  the  mountains  southeast  of  Mekka,  was 
celebrated  among  the  Arabs  for  its  poets,  and 
a  considerable  collection  of  their  songs  was 
made  at  an  early  date.  In  this  collection  as 
it  has  been  known  to  the  occidental  world  — 
edited  and  translated  by  well  known  German 
scholars  —  there  is  a  notable  omission,  for 
the  poems  of  Abu  Dhu'eib,  pronounced  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  tradition  the  best 
poet  of  the  clan,  are  lacking,  and  great  has 
been  the  regret  of  Arabists  at  their  supposed 
loss.  Abu  Dhu'eib,  like  many  of  his  brethren, 
was  not  only  poet  but  warrior  and  adventurer 
as  well ;  a  contemporary  of  the  Prophet,  he 
saw  the  beginnings  of  Islam,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  first  great  campaigns.  He 
was  among  those  who  went  to  North  Africa 
with  'Abdallah  ibn  Sa'd,  and  was  one  of 
the  two  who  were  sent  back  to  the  Caliph 
'Othman  in  Medina  with  the  tidings  of  the 
capture  of  Carthage.  He  died  on  the  way, 
in  the  year  25  A.H.  Such  a  codex  as  num- 
ber 303  of  the  Yale  collection  is  therefore 
no  ordinary  prize.  It  contains  the  complete 
diwan  of  this  poet,  with  the  commentary  of 
Es-Sukkari,  who  lived  in  the  third  century 
A.H.  The  manuscript  is  a  beautifully  exe- 
cuted modern  copy  of  an  old  codex  in  Medina. 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  two  manu- 
scripts of  the  Mufaddaliyat  which  Count 
Landberg  had  managed  to  secure.  This  is 
the  best  collection  of  those  ancient  master- 
pieces of  poetry  which  are  the  chief  glory  of 
Arabic  literature.  It  received  its  name  from 
that  of  the  scholar  El-Mufaddal,  who  made 
the  collection  for  the  Caliph  EL-Mahdl,  in  the 
eighth  century  A.H.  Students  have  long 
waited  and  hoped  for  an  edition  of  this  work, 
but  the  available  materials  have  hitherto  been 
too  meager.  Professor  Thorbecke  began  such 
a  publication,  not  many  years  ago,  but  in 
spite  of  his  unusual  fitness  for  the  task  the 
attempt  was  a  failure,  and  his  untimely  death 
prevented  any  renewal  of  the  effort  by  him. 
But  now,  at  last,  the  work  can  be  undertaken 
with  every  promise  of  success.  The  English 
scholar  C.  J.  Lyall,  well  known  to  Arabists 
as  the  translator  of  many  of  the  old  poems 
and  the  editor  of  Tebrlzi's  Commentary,  is 
already  undertaking  to  prepare  an  edition  of 
the  Mufaddaliyat.  The  German  Oriental 


Society  has  put  at  his  disposal  all  the  ma- 
terial in  its  possession,  including  that  left 
by  Thorbecke;  and  Yale  University  con- 
tributes what  is  still  more  important,  namely, 
the  only  complete  copy  known  to  exist.  This 
manuscript,  in  two  thick  volumes,  contains 
not  only  a  superior  text,  but  an  extended 
commentary  as  well.  The  other  manuscript, 
though  less  important,  is  also  very  valuable. 

Another  gem  is  the  Diivan  of  Abu  Nuwas, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Ara- 
bic lyric  poets  and  as  a  favorite  of  the  Caliph 
Harun  er-Rashld.  This  edition  of  his  poems 
was  made  by  a  noted  scholar,  Hamza  of 
Isphahan,  and  no  other  complete  copy  is 
known. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  volumes 
in  this  department  may  be  mentioned,  (i) 
a  copy  of  the  Naqa'id,  or  competitive  verses, 
of  the  celebrated  rival  poets,  Jerlr  and  El- 
Ferazdaq  (another  copy  in  the  Bodleian 
Library)  ;  (2)  a  sort  of  "Kommersbuch"  con- 
taining drinking  songs  and  extracts  relat- 
ing to  drinking  customs,  compiled  by  Abdal- 
lah, son  of  the  Caliph  El-Mo'tazz,  a  scholar 
of  taste  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability;  and 
(3)  an  important  essay  in  literary  criticism 
discussing  the  respective  merits  of  the  great 
poets  of  Arabia,  by  the  well  known  gram- 
marian El-Asma'I,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Harun  er-Rashid  and  Abu  Nuwas. 

4.  Theology.  A  very  interesting  book  is 
the  Kitab  el-Haida,  present  here  in  a  remark- 
ably fine  copy,  made  in  the  year  509  A.H. 
(1115  A.D.)  and  collated  with  the  author's 
original  manuscript.  It  professes  to  give  an 
accurate  report  of  a  public  debate  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  Caliph  El-Ma'mun  (reigned 
813-833  A.D.),  between  the  author,  'Abd  el- 
'Aziz  ibn  Yahya  el-Kinam  (d.  849  A.D .),  and 
the  well  known  "liberal,"  Bishr  ibn  Ghiyath 
el-Marisi  (d.  833  A.D.).  The  subject  of  the 
debate  was  the  question,  then  occupying 
a  prominent  place,  whether  the  Koran  was 
created  or  uncreated.  Bishr,  as  the  chosen 
representative  of  the  more  liberal  school, 
maintained  the  view  that  the  Koran  was 
created;  while  'Abd  el-'Aziz  (who  rejoiced 
in  the  nickname  of  "The  Ghoul,"  given  him, 
we  are  told,  because  of  his  singular  ugliness) 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  "orthodox" 
party  in  defence  of  the  view  that  the  Koran 
was  eternal  and  self-existent.  The  account 
of  the  whole  matter  is  very  detailed  and 
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vivid:  the  excitement  of  the  two  parties;  the 
incidents  of  the  debate,  and  the  arguments 
used ;  the  keen  interest  of  the  Caliph ;  and  the 
signal  triumph,  at  last,  of  'Abd  el-'Aziz  and 
the  orthodox  camp.  So  the  book  narrates, 
with  every  appearance  of  historical  verity. 
But  we  know  —  and  the  most,  at  least,  of 
those  for  whom  the  book  was  intended  knew 
very  well  —  that  no  such  debate  ever  took 
place,  and  that  'Abd  el-'Aziz  was  not  the 
author  of  this  account.  It  is  a  pseudepigraph 
which  was  written  some  years  after  his  death ; 
a  "history  of  events  as  they  should  have 
taken  place,"  very  valuable,  and  deserving 
to  be  edited  and  translated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

A  work  of  a  very  different  character  is  a 
brief  treatise  entitled  Masalik  en-Nazar.  Its 
author,  one  Sa'id  ibn  Hasan  of  Alexandria, 
narrates  the  circumstances  of  his  own  con- 
version from  Judaism  to  Mohammedanism, 
in  the  year  697  A.H.  ;  and  proceeds  to  prove 
at  length  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  he 
cites  both  in  transliteration  and  translation, 
that  the  Prophet  Mohammed  was  predicted 
and  described  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  A 
Yale  student  is  now  engaged  in  editing  and 
translating  this  treatise. 

The  autograph  copy  of  Ahmed  el-Qaisi's 
Ed-Durr  en-Naqit  is  a  valuable  possession ; 
there  are  also  here  important  autographs  of 
El-QamulI  (d.  727  A.H.)  and  Es-Subki  (d. 
756).  A  magnificent  old  copy  of  a  work  (El- 
Wejiz)  by  the  renowned  philosopher  El- 
Ghazali  contains  a  note  in  the  author's  own 
handwriting. 

Commentaries  on  the  Koran  are  repre- 
sented by  a  number  of  important  codices. 
The  great  commentary  of  El-Baghawi,  for 
example,  is  here  complete  in  five  large  vol- 
umes, the  transcript  made  from  the  author's 
autograph  copy.  Only  one  other  complete 
copy  of  the  work  is  known,  namely,  the  one 
in  Leyden,  transcribed  a  century  and  a  half 
later  than  ours. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  the 
treasures  in  the  Landberg  library;  the  list 
might  be  greatly  extended.  Here  is  rich  ma- 
terial for  generations  of  scholars.  Very  many 
of  the  manuscripts  need  to  be  edited  and  com- 
mented upon,  others  require  only  to  be  trans- 
lated with  as  little  delay  as  possible;  still 
others,  a  large  number,  contain  important 


material  not  elsewhere  accessible,  which  can 
be  made  available  at  once  for  investigations 
of  almost  every  kind  in  the  field  of  Semitic 
studies.  There  are  here  valuable  aids  to  the 
study  of  comparative  Semitic  grammar,  still 
in  its  infancy;  new  materials  for  the  history 
of  Mohammedan  lands  and  peoples ;  rich 
gleanings  for  the  history  of  religion.  The 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  furthered, 
both  directly  and  indirectly;  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
indeed,  that  through  these  new  opportunities 
of  research  a  new  impulse  may  be  given  to 
the  pursuit  of  that  group  of  studies  which 
centers  about  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  A 
prime  need  of  Old  Testament  scholarship 
at  present  is  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  literatures,  and  religions  of 
the  Semitic  peoples. 

The  value  to  the  average  scholar  of  such 
a  library  as  this  one  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  recent  publication  of  several 
important  works  of  reference  in  this  special 
field.  Ahlwardt's  monumental  "Catalogue  of 
the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Berlin  Li- 
brary," Brockelmann's  invaluable  "History 
of  Arabic  literature,"  and  Ellis'  "Catalogue 
of  Arabic  printed  books  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum," have  all  appeared  within  a  very  few 
years,  and  by  their  aid  even  the  tyro  can 
find  his  way  to  what  he  needs.  The  prepara- 
tion of  some  sort  of  printed  catalog  of  the 
Landberg  codices  is,  of  course,  a  necessity, 
and  the  work  has  been  begun,  though  it  has 
progressed  but  slowly  thus  far.  There  is  at 
present  available  a  good  preliminary  list, 
in  manuscript,  prepared  by  the  collector  him- 
self; even  this,  however,  is  not  complete. 

Yale  University  now  possesses,  through  the 
splendid  gift  of  Mr.  Jesup,  what  is  not  only 
the  most  valuable  library  of  Arabic  manu- 
scripts in  America,  but  also  one  which  has 
not  many  superiors  in  the  whole  occidental 
world.  And  no  institution  in  this  country  is 
better  fitted  than  Yale  to  reap  the  full  profit 
of  the  gift.  By  the  help  of  the  well  stocked 
Oriental  library  of  the  university  —  excep- 
tionally rich  in  Arabic  texts  and  works  of 
reference,  thanks  to  the  late  Professor  Salis- 
bury—  and  through  the  presence  in  New 
Haven  of  the  library  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society,  students  and  specialists  will  be 
enabled  to  use  these  treasures  here  to  the 
best  advantage. 
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THE  TRAVELLING  LIBRARIAN. 
BY  EKNEST  C.  RICHARDSON,  Librarian  of  Princeton  University. 


THIS  paper  is  intended  to  include :  first,  an 
exposition  of  the  value  of  the  bibliographical 
journey  to  the  librarian  as  a  part  of  his  train- 
ing, and  second,  some  reminiscences  of  such 
travel. 

The  travel  with  which  we  have  to  do  here 
is  not  travel  for  recreation,  although  it  is 
recreative,  nor  is  it  travel  for  research,  al- 
though research,  as  will  be  shown  later,  is  one 
of  its  best  instruments.  The  object  of  such 
a  journey  is  to  improve  the  librarian's  per- 
sonal ability  to  deal  with  library  organiza- 
tion, with  booksellers  and  with  readers,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  secure  definite  practical 
results  for  his  library. 

The  formulation  to  himself  of  the  idea  of 
the  bibliographical  journey  as  a  definite  part 
of  his  library  training  was  first  made  by  the 
writer  of  this  paper  some  twenty  odd  years 
ago,  while  he  was  getting  the  rudiments  of 
library  science  at  Amherst  College  under  the 
man  who  has  since  become  known  as  per- 
haps the  most  consistent,  continuous  and 
successful  systematic  teacher  of  library  sci- 
ence that  the  world  has  yet  known  —  Mr.  Bis- 
coe.  At  this  time  various  books  came  under 
observation  which  gave  lists  of  things  which 
the  good  librarian  must  be  or  do.  You  have 
all  seen  these  lists  and  have  perhaps  taken 
them  as  seriously  as  I  did.  Hard  or  easy, 
practical  or  unpractical,  sheep  or  goat,  I 
swallowed  them  all,  counting  them  all  alike 
necessary  to  the  real  article  librarian  —  as 
perhaps  indeed  they  are.  Many  of  these 
'  things  could  be  learned  at  home,  but  some, 
such  as  language,  could  be  learned  better 
abroad,  and  some,  such  as  palaeography  and 
diplomatics,  at  that  time,  only  abroad.  Medi- 
tation on  this  state  of  things  hatched  finally 
the  plan  of  the  bibliographical  journey,  which 
then  contained  four  chief,  definite  objects  — 
the  improvement  in  language,  the  study  of 
manuscripts,  the  study  of  library  methods, 
and  the  study  of  purchasing  sources  and 
terms.  In  formulating  the  same  to-day  for 
others,  I  would  use  much  the  same  terms, 


broadening,  however,  the  study  of  manu- 
scripts, to  the  improvement  of  bibliographical 
knowledge  in  general,  and  adding  perhaps 
also  that  general  freshening  of  interest  which 
comes  from  seeing  the  progress  of  others  in 
library  matters. 

Of  these  reasons  for  foreign  travel  lan- 
guage holds  the  lowest  place,  for  it  can  be 
gotten  well  enough  for  most  purposes  at 
home.  Nevertheless  it  deserves  a  place 
among  them,  for  language  is  unquestionably 
important  to  the  librarian,  and  he  is  in  fact 
getting  more  or  less  knowledge  of  it  all  the 
time  in  continental  travel.  The  matter  acts 
or  reacts.  The  better  one's  knowledge  of  the 
language  is  the  more  one  learns  from  libra- 
rians and  booksellers  as  he  goes  along;  and, 
oi!  the  other  hand,  the  more  faithfully  one 
catechizes  both  librarians  and  booksellers  the 
faster  his  knowledge  grows.  I  can  testify, 
however,  that  one  can  get  a  good  deal  with  a 
very  broken  conversational  ability,  and,  in- 
deed, for  that  matter  can  converse  a  great 
deal  without  learning  very  much  language. 
Nevertheless,  every  little  counts,  and  cer- 
tainly a  little  conversational  knowledge  is  a 
very  good  thing,  when  one  has  to  converse 
and  it  does  no  harm  to  the  book  knowledge. 

Every  one  knows,  however,  what  different 
matters  reading  and  talking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage are.  I  once  had  a  suggestive  experi- 
ence of  this  at  the  cathedral  library  in  Ver- 
celli,  where  the  young  priest  who  brought 
my  manuscript  insisted,  half  humorously, 
that  as  I  was  reading  Latin  I  must  be  able 
to  talk  Latin  and  he  would  talk  nothing 
else.  Imagine  the  young  American  graduate 
of  those  days  trying  to  explain  the  greatness 
of  America  and  the  differences  of  its  relig- 
ious denominations  to  a  young  priest  who 
knew  as  little  of  America  as  the  graduate 
did  of  conversational  Latin !  The  good 
canon,  the  chief  librarian,  was  kinder  and 
endured  with  benevolent  courtesy  my  barbar- 
ous and  broken  but  less  impotent  Italian. 
He,  too,  was  less  shocked  by  my  Protestant- 
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ism  than  the  younger  man.  The  latter  for 
three  days  after  he  learned  that  I  was  a 
Protestant  could  not  master  toleration 
enough  to  give  his  right  hand,  but  each 
morning  offered  his  left,  with  a  still  kindly, 
though  embarassed,  smile.  The  good  canon, 
however,  when  I  lay  sick  in  a  broiling  room 
of  the  strange  Italian  inn  came  to  visit  me 
and  thereby  spoke  a  language  of  charity 
which  any  heart  could  understand,  as  well  as 
added  one  to  the  many  acts  of  kindness  on 
the  part  of  those  who,  through  such  acts 
toward  myself  and  others,  have  taught  me 
toleration  toward  the  Catholic  Church  and 
affectionate  regard  for  many  of  its  members. 

The  second  reason  for  foreign  travel  is, 
I  have  said,  improvement  of  bibliographical 
knowledge.  This  means,  of  course,  impiove- 
ment  in  lines  not  so  readily  studied  at  home. 
Among  these  lines,  some  which  I  have  found 
most  profitable  are  the  study  of  mss.  and 
incunabula,  the  study  of  reference  books  and 
the  study  of  the  bibliography  of  bibliography. 
The  value  of  the  study  of  these  matters  is 
two- fold  —  the  direct  advantage  of  increased 
bibliographical  knowledge,  and  the  indirect 
advantage  of  having  a  definite  purpose  which 
leads  one  to  the  actual  use  of,  rather  than  a 
superficial  glancing  at,  libraries  in  travel. 

On  the  one  hand  I  earnestly  believe  that 
the  real  bibliographical  side  of  training  is 
too  much  neglected  by  librarians.  It  is  too 
commonly  looked  on  either  as  unpractical 
for  the  average  librarian  or  unnecessary  to 
the  head  of  a  large  library  where  the  detail 
of  purchasing  and  cataloging  is  done  by  sub- 
ordinates. But  a  stream  does  not  rise  higher 
than  its  source  and  the  whole  quality  of  a 
library  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  its 
head,  whether  in  the  direction  of  administra- 
tion or  in  the  bibliographical  direction.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  such  a  librarian  should 
be  an  expert  palaeographer  or  bibliographer 
any  more  than  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be 
a  universal  linguist,  but  on  his  having  a  thor- 
oughly intelligent  and  comprehensive  grasp 
of  bibliographical  matters  in  a  broad  way 
will  depend,  in  large  measure,  the  quality  of 
his  library. 

The  second  or  indirect  advantage  of  biblio- 
graphical study  in  giving  a  line  of  actual 
work  in  the  visiting  of  libraries  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  It  adds  interest  and  point  to 
travel,  and  above  all  it  puts  library  methods 


to  actual  test  from  the  standpoint  from 
which  the  ultimate  test  must  ever  come  — 
the  reader's  standpoint.  It  is  an  immense 
gain  in  itself  for  the  librarian  to  "put  your- 
self in  his  place."  It  develops  in  him  a 
sympathy  for  readers,  as  nothing  else  can  do, 
and  so,  even  for  the  purpose  of  studying  tech- 
nical method,  there  is  nothing  like  becoming 
a  user  in  some  specific  line  or  lines.  The  very 
first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  in  planning  a 
bibliographical  journey  is  to  choose  some  line 
of  practical  bibliographical  study. 

For  myself,  I  wanted  lines  which  would 
compel  actual  use  of  mss.,  incunabula  and  the 
literature  of  a  subject.  I  therefore  looked 
around  for  some  Latin  work  which  really 
needed  re-editing,  with  the  notion  of  exam- 
ining all  the  mss.,  all  the  editions  and  trans- 
lations, especially  the  older,  and  perhaps  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Not  to  bite  off 
too  large  a  portion  I  first  took  the  Clementine 
Recognitions  —  the  first  Christian  novel  — 
which  was  supposed  to  have  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  mss.,  but  of  which  I  now  have  seen 
more  than  seventy.  Later  I  took  up  Jerome's 
Lives  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  which  is  itself 
a  sort  of  bibliography  and  of  which  I  have 
seen  about  120  mss.  and  many  editions.  Still 
later  I  took  up  Voragine,  the  author  of  the 
Golden  Legend,  of  whose  works  I  have  seen 
several  hundred  mss.  and  as  many  editions, 
and  who  has  proved,  in  himself,  a  fascinating 
study  for  the  bibliographer.  -  The  method  has 
been  to  learn  from  the  catalogs  so  far  as  pos- 
sible where  the  mss.,  the  incunabula,  and 
the  literature  were  to  be  found,  and  then  to 
visit  in  series  all  these  libraries  for  this 
material  and  all  other  libraries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  on  the  way,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  see  what  else  there  might  be.  This  method 
had  led  to  visiting  repeatedly  most  of  the 
leading  mss.  and  book  collections  and  many 
minor  libraries  of  Great  Britain,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  during  this 
last  year,  for  the  sake  of  the  Voragine  work, 
to  the  use  also  of  that  class  of  libraries  which 
is  least  understood  among  us  —  the  archival. 

I  have  said  that  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  my  first  bibliographical  journey  was  the 
study  of  mss.  Events  have  shown  that  the 
somewhat  naive  hope  then  held  that  the  great 
American  people  would  rise  to  purchase  the 
many  ancient  mss;  from  time  to  time  to  be 
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had  in  the  market,  and  so  make  some  knowl- 
edge of  mss.  essential  to  every  progressive 
librarian,  was  born  of  inexperience  and  not 
justified  by  fact.  This  is  a  pity.  I  have  seen 
enough  ancient  mss.  for  sale  at  moderate 
prices  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  make  sev- 
eral good  collections.  They  have,  however, 
been  bought,  not  by  rich  America,  but  by 
poor,  yet  intelligent,  Europe.  In  the  early 
days  of  my  trips  I  saw  many  good  Latin 
mss.  of  from  the  nth  to  the  isth  centuries 
at  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  each.  Now 
the  same  kind  will  run  from  ten  to  forty  dol- 
lars each  and  are  much  fewer.  Still  there 
are  many  single  mss.  and  collections  to  be 
had,  especially  Oriental  mss.  (like  th*  one 
of  1 200  mss.  which  the  Messrs.  Garrett  have 
recently  deposited  with  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Library),  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  grow  an  interest  enough  not  to  regard 
these  things  as  unpractical.  Of  course  they 
are  not  of  the  first  importance  for  the  circu- 
lating library,  but  in  any  broad  view  of  values 
such  collections  are  important  for  us  as  a 
nation  and  the  man  who  sneers  at  them  only 
publishes  his  own  Philistinism. 

So  much  for  the  study  of  mss.,  profitable 
for  intellectual  discipline  and  general  biblio- 
graphical knowledge,  delightful  for  its  variety 
and  often,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the 
material  and  the  execution  of  the  mss.  with 
\vhich  he  has  to  do,  inspiring  from  the  spur 
that  it  gives  to  the  historical  imagination  to 
be  working  with  things  actually  written  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  years  ago.  Take, 
e.g.,  the  palimpsest  in  Milan  over  which  I 
tried  my  eyes  for  weeks.  It  was  written  1400 
years  ago,  was  scratched  out  and  written 
over  again  with  another  work  100  years 
later,  and  now,  the  underwriting  brought 
out  again  with  chemicals,  both  lie  interwoven 
in  the  same  mss.  and  are  made  to  give  up 
again  their  various  meanings.  This  study  at 
least  broadens  and  deepens  one's  whole  bib- 
liographical attitude  even  if  it  does  not  find 
practical  scop<?  in  the  cataloging  of  many  mss. 
at  home. 

Passing  to  the  matter  of  incunabula  the 
question  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  mss.,' 
save  that  incunabula  are  of  far  less  direct 
value  than  unpublished  mss.  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  already  increased 
among  among  us  enough  to  make  of  them  a 
more  practical  problem.  To  show  how  a  good 


line  of  research  leads  one  among  them  I 
may  say  that  the  study  of  Voragine,  during 
the  past  year,  has  led  to  the  personal  exam- 
ination of  probably  two  hundred  editions  of 
his  works  printed  during  the  first  century  of 
printing  and  from  the  presses  of  all  the  Cen- 
tral European  states. 

The  other  matters  on  which  I  have  relied 
to  give  definite  direction  to  work  have  been 
the  study  of  reference  libraries  and  of  the 
bibliography  of  bibliography.  The  method 
has  been  wherever  possible  to  "read  through" 
the  collections  ("read,"  of  course,  in  the  bib- 
liographical sense).  Wherever  there  was  a 
printed  catalog  I  would  go  through  this, 
checking  each  work  with  which  I  was  fa- 
miliar and  handling  a  little  each  one  that 
was  new  to  me.  In  other  collections  where 
there  was  no  catalog  I  have  taken  a  memoran- 
dum book  and  jotted  down  the  known  with 
a  word  like  "Brunei,"  or  "Brockhaus,"  or 
"Sommervogel,"  while  writing  a  little  more 
fully  the  titles  not  familiar.  These  are  simply 
the  lines  which  I  have  found  useful.  Others 
may  find  others,  for  the  principle  surely  ap- 
plies to  every  librarian  who  travels,  even  to 
those  who  only  visit  the  nearest  libraries  at 
home.  In  this  case,  the  definite  lines  of 
study  might  be  the  best  books  for  children, 
or  the  best  for  women's  clubs  or  the  best  ref- 
erence books  for  a  small  library.  Whatever 
it  may  be  the  point  is  to  have  something  in 
the  way  of  a  definite  line  of  study  in  which 
you  actually  use  the  books  of  a  library  and 
put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  reader. 

Passing  now  to  the  matter  of  gain  in  tech- 
nical knowledge,  we  touch  the  most  obvious 
reason  for  travel.  Every  one  sees  a  certain 
advantage  in  "visiting  libraries."  It  bears 
the  relation  to  library  school  work,  say,  that 
laboratory  and  field  work  does  to  text  book 
work  in  general. 

It  has  been  implied  in  what  has  been  said, 
that  desultory  visiting  has  little  value  com- 
pared with  something  which  unites  systematic 
use  and  testing  of  method.  All  such  ques- 
tions as  hours  of  opening,  special  privileges, 
call  slips,  catalogs,  notation,  classification, 
charging  systems,  questions  of  promptness 
and  courtesy,  all  take  a  new  meaning  under 
this  method,  and  lead  also  to  such  exposi- 
tions by  and  discussions  with  the  librarians 
as  would  never  come  from  casual  visiting. 
For  myself  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  return 
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from  such  visiting  without  some  practical 
resolutions  and  directions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  service  as  well  as  for  the  improve- 
ment of  organization. 

One  can  hardly  make  even  a  beginning  of 
the  enumeration  of  the  special  lessons  to  be 
gotten,  and  the  mere  stating  of  them  is  like- 
ly to  reduce  them  to  platitudes.  Of  course, 
good  catalogs,  long  hours  of  opening,  prompt- 
ness and  courtesy  of  delivery  are  the  things 
that  readers  want.  Every  one  knows  this, 
but  just  put  yourself  in  the  reader's  place  and 
see  how  much  keener  your  zeal  is  to  have 
your  library  right  in  all  these  respects  and 
how  many  aspects  of  the  question  there  are. 

The  great  curse  of  the  travelling  reader 
is  holidays.  A  fellow  reader  in  Florence  — 
an  Oxford  professor  —  figured  out  that  dur- 
ing the  month  for  which  he  had  come  on 
there  were  nineteen  holidays.  There  are  not 
quite  so  many  every  month,  but  there  are 
frightfully  many  in  any  case,  and  after  re- 
peated experience  I  myself  incline  (although 
at  Princeton  we  still  close  on  a  few  holidays 
like  Good  Friday,  Christmas  and  the  Fourth 
of  July)  to  favor  keeping  libraries  open  on 
every  occasional  holiday  without  exception  — 
the  regularly  recurring  Sundays  being  left 
still  an  open  question.  The  irregular  closings 
for  special  occasions  are  still  more  trouble- 
some. I  took  great  pains  to  go  to  Genoa 
for  a  special  extra  visit  for  a  certain  matter, 
only  to  find  the  city  library  closed  for  the 
death  of  an  alderman,  and  I  had  to  leave 
without  finishing.  I  had  not  grudged  that, 
earlier  in  the  season,  all  the  libraries  had 
been  closed  for  the  death  of  an  archbishop, 
or  even  that  on  a  second  visit  they  had  been 
closed  for  the  inauguration  of  his  successor, 
but  I  did  grudge  the  alderman. 

The  matter  of  library  vacations  is  even 
more  serious.  Many  libraries  close  for  a 
week,  spring  and  fall,  for  cleaning.  Of 
course  one's  itinerary  is  sure  to  bring  one 
around  just  at  this  time.  Then  some  libra- 
ries, like  the  Vatican,  close  during  the  sum- 
mer and  for  long  periods,  and  one  must  plan 
for  all  that. 

Then  there  are  the  hours  of  opening. 
What  an  irritation  it  is  for  a  man  with  a  good 
appetite  for  work  to  be  able  to  work  only  five 
or  six  or  even  three  or  four  hours  in  the  day ! 
and  what  a  variety  there  is  in  hours !  —  ten 
to  four  is  perhaps  the  type.  This  is  a  fair 


length,  but  lunch  has  to  come  out  of  it.  Real- 
ly the  8-12  or  8-1  of  the  Vatican  and  Munich 
are  just  as  good  or  better.  But  better  still  are 
the  9-7  of  the  British  Museum,  or  the  9  to 
dark,  with  the  Radcliffe  for  evenings,  of  Ox- 
ford. The  net  result  of  experience  in  these 
matters  led  to  the  definite  and  strong  convic- 
tion that  a  library  should  be  open,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  all  the  time,  so  that  a  man  may 
study  not  only  as  long  as  he  wishes  but 
when  he  wishes.  After  one  or  two  such  trips 
on  my  part,  it  became  known  to  the  students 
at  Hartford  that,  in  our  library,  a  man  might 
use  the  library  from  8  in  the  morning  until 
ii  at  night  and  as  much  later  as  he  wished. 
At  Princeton  we  open  from  8  a.m.  until  10 
p.m.  and,  to  say  the  least,  I  think  the  hours 
should  be  lengthened  rather  than  shortened. 

The  matter  of  promptness  of  service  is  one 
where,  especially,  the  librarian  as  reader  en- 
ters into  sympathy  through  experience. 
Many  libraries  like  Munich  require  that  in 
order  to  get  a  book  one  day  a  slip  be 
handed  in  the  day  before  or,  like  Berlin  Na- 
tional, they  think  that  they  have  introduced 
remarkable  speed  in  having  three  deliveries 
a  day,  so  that  a  slip  handed  in  before  p  o'clock 
will  be  delivered  at  12,  etc.  Where,  as  at 
Munich,  this  method  is  accompanied  by  a 
liberal  lending  system  to  professors  in  the 
university,  it  may  happen  that  a  man  hands 
in  quite  a  bunch  of  slips  one  day  and  yet  has 
nothing  to  work  with  on  the  next  day  and 
no  possibility  of  calling  for  more  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  are  loaned  out.  And  let 
me  say  that  I  am  not  complaining  of  Munich, 
which  is  far  better  than  many  others,  which 
is  admirably  organized  and  where  I  have  my- 
self consulted  more  mss.  in  a  given  time 
than  in  any  other  library  of  Europe  save  the 
Paris  National.  Even  where  there  are  not 
such  fixed  delays  there  are  many  libraries 
where  it  is  the  regular  thing  to  take  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the 
getting  of  any  book.  This  comes  often  from 
smallness  of  library  force,  but  more  often 
from  lack  of  force  in  another  sense. 

After  such  experiences  we  try  to  impress 
it  on  every  desk  attendant  that  it  is  a  part 
of  our  business  not  merely  to  get  books  but 
to  get  them  quickly. 

In  the  matter  of  catalogs  —  after  sweating 
over  scores  of  pretentious,  incomplete,  patch- 
work things,  and  delighting  in  many 
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sketchy,  faulty,  even  absurd  but  complete 
makeshifts,  one  comes  to  a  very  definite  and 
even  intolerant  conviction  that  every  elabor- 
ation of  cataloging  is  utter  folly  until  there 
is  a  rough  index  of  some  sort  which  covers 
practically  every  book  in  the  library.  I  have 
studied  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction  cata- 
logs (e.g.,  of  certain,  collections  among  the 
Vatican  mss.)  in  which  Voragine  was  en- 
tered under  half  a  dozen  forms  of  name  and 
the  Golden  Legend  under  as  many  different 
subjects,  while  I  have  boiled  with  impotent 
rage  over  not  being  able  to  find  what  I 
needed  in  an  elaborate  descriptive,  carefully 
made  and  beautifully  printed  catalog. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  courtesy,  it  would 
seem  as  if  nothing  need  be  said ;  yet,  as  a 
reader  oneself,  one  learns  great  toleration 
for  the  impatient  reader.  True,  the  reader 
is  enjoying  a  privilege  from  the  library;  but 
once  admitted  to  this  he  is  exercising  a  right 
towards  you.  This  is  no  excuse  for  ill  man- 
ners on  his  part,  but  it  forbids  your  making 
of  him  an  object  of  charity  and  compels  you 
to  acknowledge  rights. 

In  general  librarians  are  courteous  — 
markedly  so.  How  many  politenesses  I  have 
received  at  their  hands  or  have  known  of! 
Some  of  the  special  privileges  have  no  doubt 
come  because  I  was  one  of  the  guild  of  libra- 
rians, but  many  are,  I  know,  scattered  with 
impartial  hand.  The  courtesies  have  often 
been  in  connection  with  the  days  or  hours  of 
opening.  Where  the  library  is  closed  certain 
days  in  the  week,  as  at  the  Ambrosean  in 
Milan,  yet  it  is  kept  open  on  these  days  for 
all  students  from  out  of  town.  The  Brera 
let  me  in  —  the  sole  reader  —  during  clean- 
ing season.  One  year  at  the  Vatican,  when  it 
was  near  the  summer  closing,  Dr.  Ehrle,  the 
prefect,  courteous  as  he  is  able  and  able  as 
he  is  courteous,  gave  up  his  own  afternoons 
to  open  the  Vatican  library  for  me  that  I 
might  complete  the  work  on  which  I  was 
engaged.  Again  at  the  Vatican  Archives 
three  or  four  first-class  men  united  to  help 
me  through  with  a  lot  of  work  in  a  very 
short  time.  At  Vercelli  they  let  me  come 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  when  the 
cathedral  was  closed  at  eleven  I  was  allowed 
to  stay  inside  (safely  locked  in,  of  course) 
until  it  was  opened  again  at  five.  At  Verona, 
too,  I  have  been  locked  in  during  the  noon 
meal,  and  what  is  more,  the  kind  librarian 
there  has  more  than  once  given  up  his  after 


lunch  siesta  (save  for  what  he  could  snatch 
in  his  chair)  to  give  me  time  to  work. 

Another  line  of  courtesies  is  the  special 
privilege  either  in  the  matter  of  the  number 
of  books  furnished  or  of  access  to  the  col- 
lections. In  most  libraries  there  is  some  limi- 
tation as  to  the  number  of  manuscripts  or 
books  which  can  be  consulted  at  the  same 
time,  or  in  the  same  day.  Now  in  biblio- 
graphical work  it  is  often  very  hard  to  have 
to  submit  to  such  limitations,  and  I  have 
generally  been  able  to  have  the  rule  modified. 
At  the  Vatican  I  have  been  able  to  pass  in 
slips  for  a  large  number  of  manuscripts, 
and  then  have  them  furnished  to  me,  say, 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  as  fast  as  I  could  use 
them.  The  same  thing  has  happened  at  the 
Paris  manuscript  room.  At  Munich  I  have 
had  them  by  the  score,  and  the  same  was 
true  at  St.  Marks  in  Venice.  Both  at  Paris, 
in  the  Printed  Book  Department,  and  at  the 
British  Museum  this  year,  I  was  able  to  go 
inside,  and  by  having  laid  out  beforehand  a 
large  number  of  the  early  editions  of  Vora- 
gine's  works,  I  was  able,  in  both  cases,  by 
means  of  the  privilege,  to  turn  off  five  times 
as  much  work  in  a  day  as  I  could  have  done 
by  calling  for  the  books  under  the  ordinary 
methods.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the 
many  kind  assistances  in  the  searching  of 
catalogs  and  the  decipherment  of  manu- 
scripts, and  in  all  the  little  things  in  which 
the  librarian  can  do  so  much  to  make  the 
reader's  lot  pleasant. 

But  while  librarians  are  generally  courte- 
ous, assistants,  and  especially  the  library  ser- 
vants, are  not  always  so;  they  often  insist  on 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  manner  of  the 
insistence  may  be  very  offensive.  I  have, 
therefore,  formulated  for  myself  two  especial 
lessons,  one  of  unvarying  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  every  member  of  the  staff  under  whatever 
provocation,  and  the  other  the  lesson  of  freely 
granting  all  possible  special  privileges  when 
they  actually  contribute  to  the  real  progress  of 
the  work,  and  are  not  asked  for  captiously. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  as  a  corrollary,  I 
have  resolved  for  myself  not  to  ask  these 
privileges,  at  home  or  abroad,  when  the  or- 
dinary routine  will  serve  nearly  as  well. 

Passing  to  the  next  reason  for  the  biblio- 
graphical journey;  the  study  of  sources  and 
terms  of  purchase  is  a  very  practical  field.  I 
feel  clear  that  it  may  be  for  the  advantage  of 
every  large  library  to  have  the  librarian 
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(or  a  librarian)  take  a  trip  every  few  months 
among  the  home  cities,  and  every  two  or  three 
years  on  the  Continent,  on  this  ground  alone, 
provided  the  librarian  has  such  self-restraint 
in  the  matter  of  purchase  as  he  ought  to  have 
in  order  to  be  a  librarian.  Knowing  where 
books  can  be  bought  at  all,  and  where  they 
can  be  got  cheaply,  what  dealers  can  be  de- 
pended on  and  how  far  and  in  what  ways, 
together  with  the  actual  making  of  terms  with 
dealers  perhaps,  or,  if  not  that,  then  at  least 
seeing  one's  old  agents,  confirming  details, 
arousing  interest,  and  giving  the  impression 
of  watchfulness  —  all  this  is  almost  worth 
the  cost,  even  if  no  books  are  purchased  at  all. 

It  is,  however,  highly  desirable  that  on  such 
journeys  one  should  have  some  money  to 
spend  for  books.  It  is  hard  to  make  proper 
terms  or  wake  proper  interest  in  dealers 
about  general  supply  without  spending  some 
money,  and  in  the  actual  study  of  sources  of 
purchase  this  is  still  more  true.  The  second,- 
hand  dealer  loses  his  interest  if  you  only  in- 
quire prices  and  do  not  buy  a  book  now  and 
then.  On  the  other  hand,  still  supposing 
that  one  is  spending  only  a  very  little  money, 
one  gets  valuable  experience  by  buying  a 
volume  here  and  there.  He  learns  in  the  first 
place  not  to  trust  to  the  mere  appearance  of 
binding  and  printing,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  completeness  of  collation,  etc., 
and  not  to  get  a  book  on  impulse  even,  but 
rather  to  restrain  himself  and  sleep  on  the 
question  of  purchase  and  study  indifference  to 
the  question  of  whether  someone  else  may 
buy  it  in  the  meantime. 

And  the  librarian  who  has  properly  pre- 
pared himself  may  be  almost  certain,  too,  of 
getting  at  \east  a  few  really  good  bargains 
for  his  library.  Perhaps  the  expenditure 
of  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  may  sometimes, 
conceivably,  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  whole  trip  abroad.  It  is  not  desirable, 
however,  for  the  best  purposes  of  a  biblio- 
graphical journey  that  too  much  stress  should 
be  laid  on  this  particular  aspect,  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  a  man  will  ever  get  so  expe- 
rienced as  not  to  make  a  few  bad  bargains 
as  well  as  good  ones.  But  with  all  dis- 
counts and  limitations,  it  remains  true  that 
a  moderate  amount  of  money  can  be  spent 
for  books  on  a  bibliographical  journey  with 
considerable  benefit  to  one's  library. 

Speaking  of  bargains,  it  is  true  that  the 
prices  of  valuable  books  are  advancing.  The 


average  price  of  ordinary  incunabula  has,  I 
should  say,  quite  doubled  in  twenty  years. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  a  friend  about  the  value  of  a  book 
on  account  of  its  age,  I  guaranteed  to  pur- 
chase for  him  500  books  printed  before  the 
year  1510  for  $500.  I  doubt  if  this  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  to-day,  even  if  books  in  pretty 
poor  condition  were  accepted.  The  same  is 
true  of  many  lines,  but  there  will  never  be  a 
time  when,  in  the  out  of  the  way  places,  and 
even  in  less  known  shops  of  the  large  cities, 
good  business  will  not  be  done  now  and  then 
by  the  travelling  librarian.  For  example,  last 
winter,  I  stepped  into  a  Roman  bookstore  in 
passing  and  saw  a  nicely  bound  copy  of  the 
Monte  Cassino  catalog,  complete  as  far  as  it 
went,  including  the  rather  rare  fifth  part.  It 
was  not  a  thing  of  prime  interest  to  my  li- 
brary, but  one  of  some  importance  to  any 
bibliographical  collection,  and  I  knew  that  a 
certain  fair-priced  German  dealer  had  offered 
a  copy  of  this  for  120  marks.  I  therefore 
bought  this  copy,  for  the  reasonable  price  of 
30  francs,  the  cost,  therefore,  being  the  differ- 
ence between  30  francs  and  $30,  or  20  %  of 
the  actual  catalog  price.  One  book  that  I 
wanted  cost  $6  in  one  Roman  bookstore,  and 
$12  in  another,  both  copies  being  equally 
good.  One  book  that  I  wanted  for  my  own 
use,  and  that  I  offered  $5  or  $10  for  in  vain,  I 
finally  stumbled  on,  at  two  copies  for  a  franc. 

Apart  from  bargains  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  importance  for  the  librarian  to  know 
that  he  can  be  sure  of  getting  from  X  a  rare 
book  when  he  cannot  find  it  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  and  equally  important  to  know  that 
if  Y,  who  deals  in  the  same  kind  of  books, 
happens  to  have  it,  he  can  get  it  for  20  %  to 
50  %  off  the  price  of  X.  I  once  paid  one 
dealer  five  guineas  for  a  book  which  I  had 
to  have,  and  was  grateful  to  him  for  finding 
it,  but  afterwards  I  bought  another  copy  of 
this  same  book  from  another  dealer  for  $5. 
It  is  also  important  to  know  that  Z  is  a  free- 
booter of  use  to  amateurs  only,  and  not  a 
librarian's  bookseller.  All  this  knowledge 
comes  in  no  other  way  so  well  as  by  per- 
sonal contact. 

And  here  again  in  the  matter  of  purchasing, 
it  is  true  that  travel  is  valuable  even  to  the 
librarians  of  the  small  libraries.  It  is  a  very 
small  library  indeed  whose  librarian  would  not 
get  some  light  by  actually  visiting  the  book- 
sellers of  the  nearest  city,  and,  if  possible,  tak- 
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ing  $5  or  $10  to  be  expended  only  on  such 
things  as  he  knows  thoroughly  the  value  of, 
both  as  regards  their  usefulness  to  the  library, 
and  their  ordinary  price  in  the  market. 

Passing  to  the  last  and  the  least  tangible, 
but  not  the  least  important,  reason  for  bib- 
liographical travel,  we  have  that  general 
freshening  of  interest  which  comes  from  see- 
ing the  progress  of  others  in  library  matters. 
On  every  trip  the  kaleidoscope  changes. 
There  is  always  sign  of  progress  somewhere. 
For  ourselves  things  which  most  stimulated 
our  interest  during  this  last  trip,  apart  from 
our  direct  interest,  were  matters  of  Italian 
progress:  (i)  The  Vatican  reference  library, 
(2)  the  travelling  libraries,  (3)  the  Pasolini 
libraries,  and  (4)  the  libraries  in  schools. 

The  reference  library  of  the  Vatican  is  not 
exactly  a  new  thing.  It  was  started  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  years  ago  but  it  has  now  been 
built  up  to  a  position  where  it  is  excelled  for 
its  purpose  of  aid  to  historical  and  paleo- 
graphical  research,  by  no  reference  library  in 
the  world,  of  which  I  know.  There  are  those 
who  still  think  that  the  Vatican  is  hard  of 
access  and  behind  the  times  in  method, 
whereas  there  are  few  libraries  anywhere, 
which  are  now  more  freely  opened,  better  pro- 
vided with  aids  to  readers  or  so  ably,  cour- 
teously and  unweariedly  conducted  in  the 
matter  of  personal  guidance  to  the  reader  by 
the  Prefect  Dr.  Ehrle. 

The  travelling  libraries  are  an  interesting 
example  of  the  alertness  of  our  Italian  friends 
in  taking  up  ideas  and  were  this  winter  the 
subject  of  a  review  article,  afterwards  en- 
larged into  a  pamphlet  by  Comm.  Chilovi,  of 
Florence.  What  I  have  called  the  "Pasolini 
libraries"  is  a  sort  of  movement  started  by 
the  foundation  of  a  library  for  girls  at  Ra- 
venna by  the  Contessa  Pasolini,  wife  of  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  definitive  work 
on  Catarina  Sforza  and  herself  prominent  in 
Roman  literary  and  social  circles  and  a  leader 
of  the  woman's  club  movement.  Stimulated 
by  this,  another  library  was  started  at  Ber- 
gamo on  the  same  plan.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  several  others  and  the  matter  has 
now,  I  believe,  been  taken  up  by  the  women's 
clubs.  The  point  of  these  libraries  is  that  they 
are  select  and  are  accompanied  by  a  sort  of 
running  commentary  or  critical  guide  —  a  sort 
of  evaluation  for  readers  on  a  popular  scale. 
This  movement  is  especially  interesting  as  a 
protest  against  the  ordinary  Italian  circulat- 


ing library,  the  quality  and  influence  of  which 
are  incredibly  low. 

The  plan  of  uniting  libraries  with  the 
schools  has  been  started  up  in  Italy  by  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  plan  in  Paris. 
One  of  these  libraries  was  dedicated  at  Milan 
when  we  were  there.  To  us  they  seem  well 
enough  as  a  makeshift,  perhaps  as  a  supple- 
ment to  other  work,  but,  in  no  wise  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  real  many-branched  public 
library.  They  are,  however,  a  symptom  of 
the  alert  state  of  library  interest  in  Italy  at 
the  present  time,  and  altogether  the  amount  of 
vital  energy  and  ingenuity  expended  by  these 
Italian  librarians,  the  best  of  whom,  in  the 
largest  libraries  are  only  paid  $1200  a  year 
(and  there  are  but  three  of  these)  is  at  the 
same  time  a  rebuke  and  an  inspiration  to 
American  librarians. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  as  to  the  most 
practical  side  of  the  biblographical  journey. 
What  does  it  cost  and  how  can  we  afford  it? 
The  cost  of  travel,  like  the  size  of  a  piece  of 
chalk,  is  a  very  relative  matter,  but  a  man 
of  the  right  stuff  or  a  woman  travelling  with 
two  or  three  others  can  decently  make  a 
four  months'  trip  of  Great  Britain,  Holland 
and  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  Italy  for  $500  from  New  York  to  New 
York.  How  get  the  $500?  Well,  the  ambi- 
tious young  will  probably  have  to  save  it, 
and  those  who  have  arrived  at  headship  of  a 
sizeable  library  may  perhaps  afford  it,  save 
for  the  awkward  question  of  time.  In  such 
cases,  in  my  opinion,  trustees  can  well  af- 
ford to  allow  the  time,  or  even  to  pay  ex- 
penses, on  the  same  ground  that  they  encour- 
age attendance  on  Association  meetings  —  the 
general  welfare  of  the  library  in  the  long  run. 
I  would  not  advise  trustees  thinking,  or 
librarians  encouraging  them  to  think,  on  a  first 
trip,  that  if  they  take  along  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  spend  on  books  they  will 
save  enough  to  pay  their  own  way.  If  ex- 
perienced purchasers,  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, they  will  do  it;  but  in  general  for  the 
first  trip  a  rather  limited  sum  to  spend  for 
books  and  no  feeling  that  large  bargains  must 
be  shown  will  be  better  for  both  librarian 
and  library. 

In  brief,  then,  the  freshening  of  interest,  the 
knowledge  of  bibliography,  library  methods, 
and  purchasing  sources  and  terms  all  justify 
the  bibliographical  journey,  not  only  to  the 
librarian,  but  to  the  trustees  of  the  library. 
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LIBRARY  DISCIPLINE:  RULES  AFFECTING  THE  PUBLIC.* 
BY  CHARLES  A.  CUTTER,  Forbes  Library,  Northampton,  Mass. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  say  something  on 
"the  rules  which  are  really  essential  in  the 
dealings  of  the  library  with  the  public."  I 
did  not  choose  the  title.  We  may  "discipline" 
our  staff;  we  have  no  right  to  discipline  the 
public,  whose  servants  we  are.  Our  trustees 
themselves  are  only  their  servants.  Yet  in 
fact  our  trustees  make  rules  for  the  public 
just  as  selectmen,  who  are  the  townspeople's 
servants,  make  a  regulation  forbidding  bicy- 
cling on  the.  sidewalk,  to  protect  women  and 
children  who  would  otherwise  be  run  down 
by  heedless  cyclers.  All  library  rules  should 
be  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ensuring  a 
just  and  equal  distribution  of  the  privileges 
of  the  library,  to  protect  those  who  want  only 
their  rights  and  might  yield  them  too  easily 
against  those  who  take  all  they  can  get  and 
keep  all  they  can  hold,  to  protect  ordinary 
persons  against  their  more  energetic,  hustling, 
selfish  neighbors. 

The  necessary  rules  fall  into  three  sections : 
(i)  those  stating  who  shall  use  the  library 
and  at  what  seasons;  .(2)  those  defining  the 
public's  rights  and  duties  in  the  building; 
(3)  those  relating  to  book-loans. 

As  to  the  first  the  limitation  of  place  is, 
I  suppose,  necessary.  Townspeople  alone  have 
rights  in  a  library  paid  for  by  or  given  to  a 
town.  But  it  is  a  very  churlish  library  that 
does  not  allow  any  one,  inhabitant  or  not, 
to  read  within  its  walls,  or  that  will  not 
allow  a  neighboring  library  to  borrow  a  book 
for  any  of  its  clients.  Indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  signs  of  library  progress  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  growth  of  the  Inter-library  loan 
system,  to  be  still  farther  extended  we  hope 
by  a  cheap  library  postage  bill. 

There  is  another  limitation  of  users  —  that 
by  age  —  which  is  not  necessary.  Why  twelve 
years,  ten  years,  eight  years,  or  any  limit? 
There  are  plenty  of  boys  six  years  old  who 
can  make  a  good  use  of  the  library.  Why 
not  let  them,  and  exclude  only  those  who  do 
not  behave  themselves?  This  is  the  common- 
sense  rule.  Any  one  who  can  read  and  write, 
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any  one  who  can  enjoy  a  picture,  should  be 
welcomed  in  a  library,  and  if  he  doesn't  know 
how  to  behave  he  will  soon  learn  from  the 
others;  the  younger  he  is  the  quicker  and 
better  he  will  learn. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  class  of  rules, 
those  on  the  use  of  books  in  the  building. 
They  fall  into  two  sections :  access  to  the 
shelves  and  order.  Order  and  quiet  we  must 
have.  We  cannot  permit  children  to  play  and 
idlers  to  talk  loud  in  rooms  where  people  are 
trying  to  study,  nor  can  tobacco  be  tolerated 
any  more  than  in  churches,  theatres,  and  con- 
cert halls.  There  must  be  a  rule  prohibiting 
such  annoyances  and  the  rule  must  be  en- 
forced. But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
necessary  to  insist  on  literal  obedience  where 
no  harm  is  done.  If  two  people  are  alone  in 
the  reading  room  why  should  they  not  talk? 

Access  to  the  shelves  may  be  prohibited,  or 
allowed  under  certain  conditions,  or  allowed 
with  absolute  freedom.  But  if  the  rules  pro- 
hibit access  the  librarian  should  have  the 
utmost  liberty  to  allow  it  when  there  is  a 
strong  reason  for  it  and  when  he  judges  that 
it  would  be  safe.  For  my  own  part  I  think 
that  general  exclusion  with  access  granted  to 
every  one  who  asks  for  it  is  the  best  course 
to  make  the  books  useful  without  encumber- 
ing the  alcoves  with  idlers.  That  method 
succeeds  with  us.  But,  of  course,  one  can  do 
many  things  in  a  town  which  one  cannot  do 
in  a  great  city. 

The  rules  concerning  loans  state  how  many 
books  can  be  taken  at  once,  how  long  they 
can  be  kept,  and  if  they  can  be  renewed, 
whether  books  can  be  reserved  or  not,  that 
certain  books  shall  not  be  circulated,  and  what 
special  privileges  are  to  be  allowed  to  certain 
classes  of  persons  or  at  certain  seasons  (as 
vacation  time)  or  for  special  purposes. 

For  my  own  part  I  would  allow  just  as 
many  books  as  possible  and  I  would  restrict 
the  circulation  of  books  as  little  as  possible. 
Very  expensive  books  that  many  libraries 
would  lock  up  I  would  expose  freely  to  the 
public  for  use  and  even  let  them  be  taken  out 
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by  careful  borrowers.  I  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment and  it  works  well.  Let  the  rule  restrict 
expensive  books,  but  in  practice  lend  them 
freely  with  a  word  of  caution.  No  matter 
if  they  do  wear  out.  What  are  they  in  the 
library  for?  Of  course  I  except  manuscripts. 
Anything  of  which  there  is  only  a  single  copy 
must  be  guarded  with  the  greatest  strictness. 
But  the  ordinary  costly  book  should  be  made 
of  all  possible  use  now.  It  may  not  be  of 
special  value  to  the  next  generation. 

The  Forbes  Library  at  Northampton  is  not 
a  library  to  be  imitated,  because  its  circum- 
stances are  so  peculiar;  for  19,000  people  it 
has  90,000  volumes  and  50,000  photographs, 
€tc.,  and  so  can  lend  its  books  with  a  liberal- 
ity impossible  in  most  cities,  which  have  from 
one-third  to  one-thirtieth  as  many  books  per 
inhabitant.  But  I  may  mention  what  it  does 
because  I  think  that  each  library  ought  to 
go  on  in  the  same  path  as  far  as  it  can.  We 
allow  a  novel  and  another  book  at  once.  We 
limit  the  time  to  two  weeks  because  the  or- 
dinary book  can  be  read  in  two  weeks  and 
when  finished  might  as  well  be  returned,  but 
excepting  books  in  much  demand,  we  per- 
mit renewal  for  another  two  weeks.  Besides 
these  two  books  we  allow  any  number  (up 
to  100),  if  they  are  wanted  for  the  study 
whether  of  one  or  of  a  dozen  subjects;  and 
these  may  be  kept  till  some  one  else  wants 
them.  At  the  end  of  each  six  months  bor- 
rowers are  reminded  of  what  they  have  so 
that  the  books  shall  not  be  overlooked  and 
lost.  But  if  another  borrower  wants  any 
of  these  books  we  send  for  it,  requiring  its 
return  in  two  days  under  penalty  of  a  fine, 
not  of  the  ineffective  two  cents  a  day,  but 
cf  ten  cents  a  day,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
this  is  not  an  empty  threat.  We  exact  the 
fine.  This  brings  the  books  back,  and  thus 
we  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  public  against 
the  first  borrower  and  prevent  our  liberality 
having  any  bad  effect.  I  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  the  man,  whether  one  of  the  public 
or  the  librarian,  who  goes  to  the  shelves  to 
learn  what  there  is  on  a  certain  subject  and 
to  select  the  best  book  does  not  see  all  that 
he  might  and  gets  only  the  next  to  the  best 
if  the  best  is  out,  as  the  best  is  likely  to  be. 
Consulting  the  shelf  list  is  a  partial  relief 
for  this  evil,  but  in  judging  the  comparative 
merit  of  books  the  title  of  a  work  is  a  poor 


substitute  for  the  work  itself.  Moreover,  if 
a  man  wants  to  consult  at  once  one  of  these 
borrowed  study  books  and  cannot  wait  he 
loses  his  chance  altogether.  But  these  un- 
deniable evils,  which,  if  pushed  to  their  logi- 
cal result,  would  prove  that  no  books  ought 
to  go  out  at  all,  are  not  even  a  sufficient 
reason  for  reversing  our  practice  and  trying 
to  keep  all  books  on  the  shelf  as  much  as 
possible.  In  the  first  place  interferences  of 
this  sort  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Then  the 
immense  advantage  to  a  writer  of  having 
library  books  in  his  own  study  to  be  used  in 
quiet  and  in  connection  with  his  own  books 
far  outweighs  the  disadvantages  of  their  ab- 
sence from  the  library. 

One  of  the  privileges  of  the  borrower  is 
to  have  books  that  he  wants  bought  at  his 
request.  The  rule  on  that  subject  should 
leave  to  the  librarian  absolute  liberty  not 
to  buy;  but  in  practice  want  of  funds  should 
be  his  only  reason  for  refusal,  provided  that 
by  talking  with  a  borrower  he  finds  the  book 
to  be  known  to  him  and  to  be  really  wanted 
for  study  and  not  merely  to  see  whether  it 
is  good  or  not.  No  library  can  afford  to  buy 
unvouched-for  books.  Every  library  ought 
to  buy,  if  it  can,  a  book  which  will  exactly 
fit  the  need  of  one  of  its  readers. 

I  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  we  have  too 
many  rules  in  our  libraries.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  true  generally.  There  are  certain  mat- 
ters in  which  one  has  to  go  either  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  some  competent  authority 
ought  to  decide  once  for  all  which  way  is 
to  be  taken.  Otherwise  we  shall  have  con- 
fusion, dissatisfaction,  perhaps  charges  of 
favoritism.  And  that  is  a  reason  why,  speak* 
ing  generally,  rules  ought  to  be  enforced.  I 
believe  as  strongly  as  any  one  that  circum- 
stances alter  cases,  and  that  the  librarian 
ought  always  to  have  power  to  relax  or  dis- 
regard any  rule;  but  I  think  he  should  use 
this  power  very  cautiously.  Particularly  in 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  fines.  Good  ex- 
cuses should  always  be  accepted,  of  course; 
anything  that  gives  reasonable  grounds  of  be- 
lief that  a  book  has  been  detained  too  long, 
not  by  intention  or  carelessness,  but  by  ac- 
cident or  by  reason  of  some  preoccupation 
that  justifies  forgetfulness,  as  dangerous  ill- 
ness in  the  family  or  a  sudden  summons  out 
of  town.  But  it  will  not  do  to  give  the  im- 
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pression  that  anybody  can  get  off  from  any 
fine  by  simply  asking.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  It 
will  be  better  for  all  parties  if  it  is  well 
known  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  fines  will 
have  to  be  paid. 

But  first  make  your  rules  such  that  few 
fines  shall  be  incurred.  Let  people  go  to  the 
shelves  and  they  will  take  less  of  your  time 
with  questionings.  Give  them  all  the  books 
they  want  and  they  will  be  less  likely  to  take 
any  surreptitiously.  Let  them  keep  books  as 
long  as  they  need  them  and  they  will  deserve 
fewer  fines  for  keeping  them  overtime. 

Again,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  by  seemingly 
chance  remarks,  often  repeated,  to  insinuate 
into  the  minds  of  borrowers  the  idea  that 
the  rules  are  in  the  long  run  for  their  own 
benefit,  that  we  want  the  books  back  not  at 
all  for  our  own  good  but  for  other  bor- 
rowers who  may  need  them.  Try  to  interest 
them  in  the  success  of  the  library  so  that  they 
shall  become  in  a  way  an  adult  "library 
league,"  willing  to  do  all  that  is  reasonable 
and  perhaps  to  sacrifice  a  little  that  others 
may  get  the  most  good  possible  from  the 
books.  You  will  not  fully  succeed,  of  course, 
but  so  far  as  you  do  your  people  will  become 
a  rule  unto  themselves. 


COMMITTEE    ON    RELATIONS    WITH 

THE  BOOK  TRADE. 
A  MEETING  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation committee  on  relations  with  the  book 
trade  was  held  on  Jan.  20,  at  the  Mercantile 
Library,  New  York  City.  There  was  a  full 
attendance,  the  members  of  the  committee 
being  W.  T.  Peoples,  chairman;  H.  J.  Carr, 
H.  C.  Wellman,  H.  L.  Elmendorf  and  John 
Thomson.  It  was  decided  that  the  request  of 
the  Library  Association  for  an  increased  dis- 
count, disapproved  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Publishers'  Association, 
should  now  be  referred  directly  to  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  as  a  body,  and  the  chair- 
man was  instructed  to  address  Mr.  Charles 
Scribner,  president  of  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation asking  for  action  by  a  meeting  of  that 
association  upon  the  question  of  larger  dis- 
count to  libraries.  It  was  thought  that  defi- 
nite action  by  the  Publishers'  Association  as 
a  whole  would  place  the  whole  matter  upon 
a  more  effective  basis.  The  resolution  was 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  association  held 
Feb.  ii,  when  it  was  unanimously  voted  that 
no  change  should  be  made  in  the  ruling  re- 
garding discounts  to  libraries. 


WHY    PUBLIC    LIBRARIES    SHOULD 

SUPPLY  BOOKS  IN  FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES. 

Edwin  White  Gaillard,  in  New  York  Times  Saturday 
Review,  Jan.  31,  1902. 

IN  The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Jan.  24,  the  question  was  asked,  "Why 
should  American  citizens  be  taxed  to  print 
and  buy  books  in  a  foreign  language  for  the 
entertainment  of  persons  supposed  to  be  citi- 
zens in  the  rough?"  In  the  same  paper  of 
the  previous  week  there  was  criticism  direct- 
ed against  the  Bohemian  Department  of  the 
library,  of  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing librarian. 

The  trend  of  the  best  library  thought  of 
the  day  seems  to  indicate  that  libraries  are 
not  for  the  poor,,  nor  the  German,  nor 
French,  nor  Bohemian.  Libraries  are  not  for 
the  rich  nor  the  educated,  nor  for  the  novel 
reader  or  student.  Libraries  are  not  for 
the  individual  at  all,  but  for  the  entire  com- 
munity, rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant. 
That  is  the  modern  library  principle  as  I 
understand  the  case.  The  same  principle 
exactly  is  responsible  for  the  public  schools. 
Because  a  parent  can  afford  tutors  and  private 
schools  is  no  reason  that  his  children  be  re- 
fused admission  to  the  public  schools.  Be- 
cause a  man  can  afford  to  purchase  books 
is  no  reason  that  he  be  denied  use  of  the 
public  library. 

Libraries  are  for  the  community.  They 
are  designed  to  raise  the  standard  of  citi- 
zenship, and  it  was  with  that  purpose  that 
in  this  library  was  organized  the  Bohemian 
Department.  The  books  were  selected  in 
order  to  give  the  Slav  an  understanding  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  especially  of  the  United 
States  and  American  principles.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  novels  are  translations  of  the 
best  English  and  American  authors,  the 
biographies  and  histories  are  largely  Ameri- 
can, the  works  of  art  and  science  are  thor- 
oughly modern,  and  are  mostly  translations 
into  the  Bohemian  language.  In  that  lan- 
guage this  library  circulates  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Bourget, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  J.  F.  Copper,  Daudet,  Bret 
Harte,  Victor  Hugo,  Kipling,  Benson  J.  Loss- 
ing,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Scott,  and  many 
others  of  equal  standing.  These  books  go 
to  cigarmakers,  brewers,  and  men  and  women 
of  that  type.  Children  are  not  permitted  to 
borrow  Bohemian  books  for  their  own  use, 
but  the  books  are  intended  for  men  and 
women  who  never  in  this  world  will  have  the 
time  or  opportunity  to  study  English,  though 
at  heart  they  are  good  American  citizens  and 
the  parents  of  American  citizens.  They  are 
poor  and  they  live  together  in  colonies,  but 
they  vote  and  they  pay  taxes,  and  generally 
are  self-respecting  American  citizens.  Because 
they  cannot  afford  the  time  to  study  English 
is  the  very  reason  that  they  should  be  pro- 
vided with  good  .books  in  their  own  language. 
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CLASSIFICATION   AND   SHELVING 

OF  MAGAZINES  IN  LARGE 

BRANCH  LIBRARIES. 

ABOUT  a  year  ago,  while  extensive  altera- 
tions and  additions  were  being  made  to  our 
building,  we  decided  to  rearrange  our  refer- 
ence and  magazine  room ;  the  magazines 
therein  amounting  to  some  three  thousand 
volumes.  Previously  to  that  time,  we  had 
adhered  to  the  Dewey  classification,  plus  the 
Cutter  number ;  but  owing  to  the  fact,  that  as 
in  most  branch  libraries,  these  magazines  were 
upon  the  open  shelves  for  consultation  by 
the  public,  some  confusion  had  been  expe- 
rienced. This  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  some 
foreign  magazines,  to  which  we  subscribed, 
and  even  more  so  by  our  numerous  scientific 
and  industrial  periodicals. 

Following  the  popular  usage,  general  maga- 
zines had  been  given  the  call  number  051  for 
the  American,  052  for  the  English,  etc.,  while 
publications  like  Poet  Lore  had  been  deprived 
of  the  more  fitting  805.1  and  placed  under  051 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  Such  treatment, 
however,  seemed  almost  absurd  with  maga- 
zines like  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  or 
the  Zoologist  which,  accordingly,  had  re- 
ceived 505.1  and  590.5  for  their  designations. 
Whilst  the  public  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
difference  between  foreign  and  English  maga- 
zines and  so  learned  to  look  for  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  under  054,  yet  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Illustrated  London  News 
and  Harper's  Weekly  was  not  of  such  an 
obvious  nature  as  to  appeal  to  them.  More- 
over, they  would  naturally  look  for  magazines 
like  Le  Naturaliste  under  054  and  failing  to 
find  it  there,  consult  the  catalog,  note  the 
call  number  590.5  and  then  look  for  it 
amongst  the  books  (not  magazines)  under 
that  number;  forcing  us  either  to  mix  maga- 
zines of  that  sort  with  our  ordinary  reference 
works,  or  to  place  them  between  the  end  of 
our  general  magazines,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  our  ordinary  reference  books  —  a 
position  perplexing  to  the  general  users  of 
the  library. 

After  some  consideration  we  decided  to 
place  the  magazines  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
in  strictly  alphabetical  order  by  titles.  We 
procured  a  small  rubber  stamp  with  the  word 
"Magazines,"  in  thin  capital  letters,  of  a  size 
to  fill  the  top  third  of  an  ordinary  outside 
book  label.  We  then  assigned  to  the  various 
magazines  Cutter  numbers,  being  careful  to 
allow  for  additions  on  both  sides  of  each 
name,  thus  the  American  Chemical  Journal, 
our  first  magazine  (commencing  with  the 
word  "American"),  was  numbered 

MAGAZINES 
Am — 3216 

instead  of 

MAGAZINES 

Am — 32 

so  that  should  we  at  any  time  in  the  future 
receive  a  magazine  with  a  name  such  as  the 


American  Builder  we  should  be  able  to  num- 
ber it  ahead  of  the  American  Chemical  Jour- 
nal, still  using  the  foundation  "Am-32."  We 
then  altered  our  catalog  cards  to  agree  with 
the  new  numbers,  using  the  same  rubber 
stamp  as  part  of  the  heading,  and  after  re- 
arranging the  volumes  themselves  and  re- 
labelling them  the  work  was  completed. 

This  arrangement  has  proved  a  practical 
success.  The  word  "Magazines"  appearing 
in  neat  type  in  the  catalog  renders  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  person  consulting  it  well- 
nigh  impossible;  and,  having  located  the  mag- 
azine room  (not  a  hard  matter),  the  first 
glance  at  the  books  themselves  reveals  the 
simple  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  to  pro- 
cure any  desired  volume  is  then  a  matter  of  a 
moment. 

I  may  add  that  the  question  of  quarto  vol- 
umes can  be  met  in  either  of  two  ways.  With 
any  really  adjustable  shelving  they  can  be 
mixed  in  with  the  other  magazines  in  their 
proper  alphabetical  position,  but  otherwise 
they  should  receive  a  "q"  after  their  call 
number  —  thus  in  the  case  of  the  Scientific 
American 

MAGAZINES 

Sci — 1232  q 
—  and  placed  in  a  division  by  themselves. 

Further,  we  found  it  advisable  to  place  on 
the  label  not  only  the  volume  number,  but 
also  the  date,  and  in  cases  like  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry,  which  changed  into  the 
Popular  Science  News  and  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry,  we  assigned  it  a  number  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  later  name, 
MAGAZINES 

P — 8129 

though  the  catalog  of  course  contains  a  ref- 
erence from  the  former  title. 

Using  as  we  do  in  every  instance  the 
"whole"  or  "complete"  numbers  we  find  the 
date  to  be  of  infinite  convenience,  not  only 
to  the  public,  but  also  to  ourselves,  and  when 
one  considers  that  magazines  (in  the  en- 
deavor to  complete  sets)  are  purchased  wher- 
ever they  can  be  obtained,  exhibiting  backs 
with  whole  numbers,  series  numbers,  no- num- 
bers at  all ;  some  with  dates  and  some  with- 
out dates,  the  wisdom  of  a  full  label  is  vin- 
dicated. 

I  give  a  form  of  our  label  for  the  Popular 
Science  News  and  Boston  Journal  of  Chem- 
istry, 1886: 

MAGAZINES 

P — 8129,  v.  20 

1886 

While  other  systems  may  possibly  be  better 
adapted  for  extraordinary  collections  of  mag- 
azines, I  feel  that  for  libraries  in  which  the 
public  is  admitted  to  the  shelves  on  which 
magazines  are  kept  the  method  outlined  above 
will  prove,  as  it  has  here,  easy  and  simple, 
and,  moreover,  a  thing  much  praised  by  the 
"general  public." 

O.  R.  HOWARD  THOMSON, 
Assistant  Librarian-in-charge,  Wagner  Insti- 
tute Branch,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 
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OFFICIAL  TITLES  OF  GOVERNMENT 
PUBLISHING  OFFICES. 

MR.  F.  A.  CRANDALL'S  communication  re- 
garding  "Official   titles   of   government   pub- 
lishing offices,"  in  L.  j.,  November,  1902, "has 
evoked  the  following  correspondence: 
Mr.    F.    A.    Crandall.    Public    Documents    Library 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  MR.  CRANDALL: 

I  am  glad  to  read  your  article  in  the  No- 
vember LIBRARY  JOURNAL  and  to  learn  the 
reason  for  the  form  of  entry  of  U.  S.  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  etc.,  adopted  by  the  Docu- 
ments Office.  When  the  "Catalogue  of  the 
public  documents  of  the  53d  Congress"  was 
received  I  adopted  the  list  of  "governmental 
authors"  appended  thereto  and  made  changes 
in  my  card  catalog  to  correspond.  I  have 
often  since  been  sorry,  but  will  abide  cheer- 
fully by  the  final  decision  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  catalog  rules. 

In  regard  to  the  special  case  cited,  "Bureau 
of  Education,"  I  accept  your  statement  as  to 
the  legislation  on  the  subject  and  acknowl- 
edge the  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  "correct 
official  name."  I  have  not  examined  every 
"report"  and  "circular  of  information"  of  the 
bureau,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  the  commissioner  has  always  used  the 
name  "Bureau  of  Education"  from  the  first 
report  in  1870,  and  the  first  circular,  August, 
1870,  until  the  present  time.  If  there  is  an 
exception  it  is  an  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
I  think  this  is  sufficient  reason  for  using  the 
heading  "Bureau  of  Education"  rather  than 
"Education  Bureau." 

I  hope  you  do  nojt  think  me  dogmatic  on 
this  matter.  I  acknowledge  that  you  have 
much  better  facilities  for  getting  at  the  facts 
in  regard  to  government  publications  than  I, 
and  it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide 
on  the  best  way  of  treating  specific  cases. 
Sometimes  it  is  well  to  get  the  opinion  of  the 
outside  public  on  library  matters,  and  I  imag- 
ine it  was  as  a  semi-outsider,  a  librarian  hav- 
ing no  claims  to  be  an  expert  cataloger,  that 
I  was  asked  to  review  the  advance  edition 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  rules. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GARDNER  M.  JONES. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  JONES  : 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the  docu- 
ment publishing  offices  and  their  entries.  It 
is  a  difficult  problem  as  to  which  a  uniform 
practice  can  only  be  reached  by  discussion. 
What  I  most  fear  is  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee will  adopt  a  practice  which  has  been, 
and  I  fear  is,  in  use  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, namely,  that  of  entering  under  the 
generic  words  "Department,"  "Bureau,"  etc., 
instead  of  the  specific  distinguishing  words. 

There  appear  to  be  three  legitimate  au- 
thorities to  consult  in  considering  the  proper 
form  for  catalog  entries  of  this  class. 

First.  The  law  fixing  the  legal  titles  of 
government  organizations.  This  ought  to  be 


final,  and  should  be  observed  by  the  depart1 
ments  and  bureaus  themselves  and  by  every- 
body else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to 
bs.  observed  by  nobody.  Congress  itself  for- 
gets at  one  session  what  it  did  at  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  appropriates  for  bureaus  under 
new  names,  so  that  it  is  only  by  extreme  lati- 
tude of  construction  that  a  bureau  may  get 
the  money  intended  for  it.  The  departments 
and  bureaus  modify  their  titles  apparently 
without  any  regard  for  the  text  of  the  law. 

Second.  Official  usage.  This  you  are  in- 
clined to  recognize  a?  the  best  authority,  and 
nobody  can  say  that  you  have  not  a  good 
right  to  do  so.  But  I  assure  you  it  is  an  un- 
certain guide.  Official  usage  varies  with  of- 
ficials. Few  have  been  so  constant  and  un- 
varying in  violating  the  law  as  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Third.  Popular  usage.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  constant  than  the  second  and  cer- 
tainly far  more  familiar  and  better  under- 
stood than  the  first. 

Where  is  the  golden  mean? 

You  now  say  it  is  best  to  use  the  heading 
"Bureau  of  Education."  In  your  review  you 
said,  "Education,  Bureau  of."  I  suppose  this 
is  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  and  that  the  opin- 
ion expressed  in  your  review  is  the  one  you 
adhere  to.  I  think  you  are  right  in  saying 
that  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  persistently 
clung  to  "Bureau."  In  early  days,  however, 
the  commissioner  used  his  illegal  title  in  a 
somewhat  apologetic  manner.  In  a  circular  of 
1888  Commissioner  Dawson  said  on  his  title- 
page  "United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
an  Office  in  the  Interior  Department."  And 
on  the  inside,  after  quoting  the  law  which 
says  "a  Bureau  called  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion," he  says,  "By  an  act  of  Congress  which 
took  effect  July  i,  1869,  the  Department  of 
Education  was  changed  to  an  Office  or  Bu- 
reau in  the  Interior  Department." 

As  to  "being  dogmatic"  as  to  public  docu- 
ments, I  think  the  more  one  sees  of  them 
and  the  more  he  finds  out  about  them,  the 
less  he  will  feel  like  dogmatizing.  The  one 
great  lesson  the  adept  will  learn  is  that  he 
can  never  be  sure  of  anything.  After  he 
thinks  that  all  possible  eccentricities  in  their 
publication  have  been  exhausted,  something 
is  very  likely  to  turn  up  that  outdoes  every- 
thing that  has  gone  before. 

Some  departments  always  follow  the  legal 
name ;  some  follow  it  a  part  of  the  time ; 
some  never  follow  it.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  popular  usage  is  fairly  fixed  and  con- 
stant. But  popular  usage  is  not  consistent 
and  logical.  It  says  Interior  Department, 
Department  of  Justice,  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. I  would  like  to  see  the  distinguishing 
word  always  used  first,  and  followed  by  no 
more  words  than  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
complete  identification.  The  final  "of"  and 
"of  the"  seem  to  me  something  worse  than 
superfluous.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.  A.  CRANDALL. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF 
GERMAN  LIBRARIES. 

IN  the  "Collection  of  studies  in  the  science 
of  libraries,"  recently  edited  by  Karl 
Dziatzko  (Leipzig,  Spirgatis,  1902),  Dr. 
Adalbert  Roquette,  of  Gottingen,  gives 
some  noteworthy  statistics  on  the  financial 
condition  of  libraries.  These  statistics  show 
•not  only  that  German  libraries  are  in  this 
respect  far  behind  their  sister  institutions 
in  England  and  America,  but  also  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  former  has  gener- 
ally declined  since  1870,  in  relation  to  the 
mass  of  valuable  scientific  and  other  litera- 
ture, although  since  the  beginning  of  the 
'70*3  a  general  and  not  inconsiderable  in- 
crease of  purchasing  funds  has  taken  place. 

Roquette  calculates  the  purchasing  capa- 
city of  German  libraries,  according  to  the 
relation  of  their  yearly  endowment  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  German  output  of  books, 
which  certainly  gives  a  trustworthy  basis 
of  comparison,  and  thus  reaches  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  among  others:  The  Berlin 
Royal  Library's  purchasing  power  has  fallen  to 
the  extent  of  3  9-10  per  cent.,  notwithstand- 
ing its  considerable  increase  in  funds;  that 
of  the  Gottingen  University  Library  has  de- 
creased 134-10  per  cent;  Bonn,  96-10  per 
cent.;  Wiirzburg,  196-10  per  cent;  Mar- 
burg, 85-10  per  cent;  the  Court  and  State 
Library  of  Munich,  185-10  per  cent.  The 
average  decline  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  German  libraries  is  five  and  four-tenths 
per  cent.,  according  to  this  rate.  Naturally,  a 
first  cause  of  this  decline  is  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  literary  output  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Shortly  before  the  War  of 
1870,  a  library  could  buy  practically  the 
whole  annual  German  output  excluding  po- 
litical periodicals  and  musical  works,  for 
about  37,000  marks;  in  1880  65,000  marks 
were  necessary;  in  1900  at  least  105,000 
marks  were  required,  so  that  within  30 
years  the  increase  was  almost  threefold  or 
more,  exactly  182  per  cent. !  The  increase  of 
the  average  cost  of  a  book  and  the  rise  in 
bookbinders'  wages  also  reduced  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  German  libraries.  When 
the  ever  increasing  demand  for  foreign 
literature  caused  by  the  present  condition 
of  the  sciences,  and  the  abolition  next  year 
of  booksellers'  discounts  to  libraries,  are 
taken  into  account  the  urgent  need  of  a 
larger  endowment  of  scientific  libraries  may 
be  understood,  if  they  are  to  keep  their 
value  as  a  means  of  furthering  scientific 
activity.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  so 
high  an  estimate  as  Roquette's  (57,000  marks 
yearly  income  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  li- 
brary equal  to  justifiable  demands)  will 
win  the  approval  of  legislative  authorities; 
yet  his  proposal  may  be  carried  out,  at  least 
as  regards  some  of  the  more  important 
scientific  libraries,  while  for  others  a  well- 
arranged  system  of  inter-librarv  loans  might 
be  usefully  developed.  E.  G.  L. 


LIBRARY  PLANS  OF  THE  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  CHICAGO.* 

THE  University  Record,  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago,  gives  in  its  January 
number  the  summarized  report  of  the  joint 
commission  on  library  building  and  policy  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity in  June,  1902.  As  a  result  of  careful 
investigation  and  examination  of  the  reports 
of  other  university  libraries  the  commission 
became  convinced  "that  it  was  practicable  to 
devise  a  plan  by  which  all  the  libraries  of 
what  have  usually  been  called  the  'humanities' 
groups  might  be  placed  in  departmental  build- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  brought  into  such 
relation  to  the  general  library  building  as  to 
accomplish  nearly  all  the  good  results  which 
could  be  achieved  by  placing  departmental 
libraries  in  the  general  library  building."  Such 
a  plan  was  submitted,  in  tentative  form,  to 
the  firm  of  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  for 
consideration  from  the  architectural  point  of 
view,  and  its  general  outline  was  regarded  as 
feasible  and  practical. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  a  presen- 
tation of  the  scheme  proposed,  under  twelve 
specific  heads.  It  proposes :  i,  that  the  de- 
partmental libraries  of  the  departments  of 
Philosophy,  History  and  the  social  sciences, 
Classics,  Modern  languages,  Oriental  lan- 
guages, Divinity,  and  Law,  be  located  in  the 
buildings  of  these  departments  but  so  closely 
connected  with  the  general  library  as  to  make 
communication  between  them  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible ;  2,  that  the  various  buildings  be  grouped 
about  the  central  General  Library  Building 
according  to  the  plans  approved  by  the  archi- 
tects; 3,  that  the  several  buildings  be  con- 
nected by  bridges :  4,  that  in  each  building 
provision  be  made  for  a  library  for  the  use 
of  graduate  and  senior  students,  "with  rea- 
sonable provision  for  prospective  growth ;  5, 
that  the  extent  of  these  departmental  libraries 
be  regulated  according  to  the  space  allotted, 
other  books  belonging  to  the  department  be- 
ing placed  in  the  General  Library  Building; 
6,  that  reasonable  stack  facilities,  under  de- 
partmental control,  be  provided  for  each  de- 
partmental library,  either  in  its  own  building 
or  in  the  general  library;  7,  that  a  large  read- 
ing room  be  provided  in  the  General  Library 
Building,  8,  that  a  departmental  catalog  be 
supplied  in  each  departmental  library,  and 
that  the  general  library  contain  a  catalog  of 
all  books  in  the  general  library  and  the  de- 
partmental collections ;  9,  that  intercommuni- 
cation and  a  system  of  general  transfer  when 
necessary  be  established  between  the  general 
library  and  the  departmental  collections;  10, 
that  users  be  permitted  to  bring  together, 
under  suitable  regulations,  from  the  several 
libraries,  such  books  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  together,  "either  to  the  general  library 

*  For  a  review  of  the  conditions  dealt  with  in  this 
report,  see  "The  problem  of  the  departmental  system 
in  university  libraries,"  by  W.  W.  Bishop,  L.  'j-» 
January,  1901,  p.  14-18. 
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or  to  that  departmental  library  in  which  they 
may  be  working";  n,  that  a  committee  on 
library  building  be  appointed  for  the  "delib- 
erate and  detailed  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
general  library  building,"  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations thereon;  12,  that  pending  the 
erection  of  a  general  library  building  the  li- 
brary board  be  instructed  to  develop  a  plan 
for  accomplishing  the  end  aimed  at  in  sections 
9  and  10  of  these  recommendations,  including 
the  preparation  of  a  catalog  as  noted  in  rec- 
ommendation 8. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions, it  had  previously  been  voted  by  the 
commission  that  departmental  libraries  of 
Chemistry,  Physics.  Geology,  and  Biological 
sciences,  be  placed  in  the  departmental  build- 
ings of  those  departments,  and  that  the  libra- 
ry of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  library  of  Physics,  in  the  hope 
of  a  future  building  for  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  "the  plans  recom- 
mended in  this  report  provide  for  the  General 
Library  a  building  which,  in  addition  to  am- 
ple corridors,  stairs,  and  elevators,  will  yield 
approximately  18,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
for  administration  and  kindred  purposes, 
18,000  square  feet  of  floor  for  reading  rooms, 
and  100,000  square  feet  of  stack  floors,  stories 
7*4  feet  high.  Such  a  building  would  store, 
in  easily  accessible  stacks,  from  1,500,000  to 
1,750,000  books,  and  provide  from  700  to  1000 
desks  for  readers.  This  provides  for  the 
growth  of  the  General  Library  and  the  libra- 
ries of  the  Humanities  groups  (not  including 
Mathematics),  for  from  75  to  no  years,  if 
that  growth  should  continue  at  the  rate  aver- 
aged in  the  first  five  years  of  the  history  of 
the  university ;  and  this  without  making  al- 
lowance for  the  capacity  of  the  libraries  of  the 
departmental  buildings.  The  rate  assumed, 
16,000  per  year,  exceeds  the  current  annual 
growth  of  Harvard,  Cornell,  Yale,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  commis- 
sion, that  of  any  other  American  university, 
with  the  probable  exception  of  Columbia, 
whose  annual  growth  of  19,000  volumes  in- 
cludes the  sciences  and  mathematics." 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 

LIBRARIANS.* 

THE  proceedings  of  the  Magnolia  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Libra- 
rians were  issued  in  pamphlet  form  just 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.  The  meeting, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  1902  conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  but  was  entirely  separ- 
ate in  its  program  and  its  sessions.  Seven 
papers  were  presented :  Address  of  the  presi- 
dent, by  W.  E.  Henry,  state  librarian  of  In- 
diana; "Exchange  of  documents  between 

*  National  Association  of  State  Librarians.  Proceed- 
ings and  addresses:  fifth  convention,  Magnolia, 
Mass.,  June  18,  1902.  28  p.  O. 


states,"  by  L.  D.  Carver,  state  librarian  of 
Maine;  "Relation  of  the  state  library  and  the 
people,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  state 
librarian  of  Michigan;  "Use  and  importance 
of  genealogy  in  state  libraries,"  by  A.  H. 
Chase,  state  librarian  of  New  Hampshire; 
"What  a  state  librarian's  report  should  em- 
body," by  Johnson  Brigham,  state  librarian  of 
Iowa;  "Catalog  cards  of  public  documents 
for  distribution,"  by  L.  C.  Ferrell,  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents;  "Mission  of  the  state 
library,"  by  George  S.  Godard,  state  librarian 
of  Connecticut.  These  papers,  which  are 
given  in  full,  should  be  of  interest  to  libra- 
rians in  general,  especially  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  use  and  distribution  of  public  docu- 
ments. The  association  has  already  accom- 
plished something  toward  securing  uniformity 
of  method  in  document  distribution,  and  it 
has  further  important  work  of  this  character 
under  way  through  special  committees.  Dis- 
cussions are  reported  in  summarized  form. 
The  subject  of  affiliation  with  the  American 
Library  Association  as  a  section  was  con- 
sidered, and  a  committee  was  appointed  with 
instructions  to  report  at  the  1903  meeting. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  resulted 
as  follows :  president,  A.  H.  Chase,  state  li- 
brarian of  New  Hampshire;  vice-presidents, 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  George  S.  Godard; 
secretary,  Miss  M.  M.  Oakley,  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Association. 


OHIO  LIBRARY  LEGISLATION  IN  1902. 

THE  very  interesting  summary  of  library 
legislation  in  1902,  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: "An  Ohio  amendment  provides  that 
when  an  association  aided  by  city  tax  ceases 
to  exist,  the  city  shall  assume  control  of  its 
property  and  maintain  the  library.  Another 
specifies  that  not  over  one-third,  formerly 
one-half,  of  the  annual  appropriation  for 
school  libraries  shall  be  used  for  apparatus. 
Still  another  limits  the  term  of  librarian  and 
other  appointees  to  three  years." 

While  these  statements  are  in  part  correct, 
they  include  so  little  of  what  was  actually 
accomplished  in  Ohio  for  the  year  1902  that 
something  "supplemental  and  amendatory" 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  publication. 

The  first  amendment  to  which  reference  is 
made  was  special  and  applied  only  to  cities 
of  the  fourth  grade  of  the  second  class.  The 
amendment  fixing  a  time  limit  for  the  em- 
ployment of  librarian  and  other  appointees 
was  also  special  and  applied  to  cities  in  which 
"there  is  a  library  owned  by  a  private  in- 
corporated or  unincorporated  association, 
which  the  owners  or  managers  thereof  are 
willing  to  dispose  of  and  transfer  to  the  board 
of  education."  No  mention  is  made  of  an- 
other amendment  of  general  application  passed 
at  the  regular  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. This  authorizes  the  electors  of  a  town- 
ship to  establish  a  library  through  their 
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board  of  township  trustees.  This  last  is 
probably  the  only  one  that  meets  the  consti- 
tutional requirements. 

With  this  single  exception,  the  library  laws 
enacted  at  the  regular  session  and  practically 
all  of  the  thirty-six  pages  of  acts  previously 
passed  are  now  interesting  only  as  matters  of 
history.  Fortunately  for  the  library  interests 
of  the  state,  a  recent  decision  of  our  Supreme 
Court  virtually  swept  away  all  this  jumble  of 
special  legislation.  The  General  Assembly  at 
its  extraordinary  session  (August  25-October 
22,  IQO2),  in  the  "Harrison  act"  and  the 
"Municipal  code"  made  liberal  general  pro- 
vision for  the  libraries  of  the  state. 

Harrison  law. 

The  Harrison  act  is  a  library  code  for  the 
school  districts  of  the  state. 

The  first  section  of  the  measure  provides 
that  boards  of  education  in  city,  village  and 
special  school  districts  may  establish,  main- 
tain and  control  public  libraries  free  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district;  may  acquire 
property  by  purchase,  donation  or  otherwise; 
may  levy  a  tax  of  not  exceeding  one  mill  for 
library  support. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  board  of  education 
to  appoint  for  a  public  library  a  managing 
board  of  trustees  of  seven  members,  each  to 
serve  for  seven  years  without  compensation, 
who  shall  exercise  general  control  over  such 
library. 

Section  3  makes  the  appointment  of  such 
trustees  mandatory  when  the  public  hurary 
has  25,000  volumes  or  more. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  board  of  trus- 
tees shall  annually  certify  to  the  board  of 
education  the  amount  of  money  to  be  levied 
for  library  purposes,  not  exceeding  one  mill 
on  the  taxable  property  of  the  school  district. 

Section  5  gives  boards  of  education  power 
to  contract  with  any  library  corporation  or 
organization  owning  and  maintaining  a  li- 
brary, for  the  use  of  such  library  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  district. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  any  school  district  in  the  state  in 
which  there  is  not  a  free  public  library  may 
appropriate  annually  not  to  exceed  $250  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  a  school  library. 
This  section  makes  it  possible  for  township 
districts  to  establish  libraries.  Under  it  they 
may  introduce  locally  the  travelling  library 
system,  as  the  control  and  management  of  the 
books  so  purchased  are  left  entirely  with  the 
board  of  education. 

Section  7  provides  that  a  museum  may  be 
maintained  in  connection  with  a  free  public 
library. 

Municipal  code. 

The  new  Municipal  code  makes  ample  pro- 
vision for  libraries  established  by  village  or 
city  councils.  The  power  to  levy  a  tax  for 
their  support  is  vested  in  the  council  and  the 
rate  is  not  limited.  The  control  of  the  libra- 
ry is  vested  in  a  board  of  six  trustees,  ap- 


pointed by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party.  In  cities,  the  council  is 
also  empowered  to  contract  for  the  use  of  a 
library  owned  and  maintained  by  a  private 
corporation  or  association. 

The  new  library  laws  of  Ohio  are  brief, 
occupying  only  four  pages  of  the  statutes. 
They  are  a  great  improvement  over  the  num- 
erous acts  that  they  supersede. 

C.  B.  GALBREATH. 

State  Xtbrarp  Commissions, 

INDIANA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  :  W. 
E.  Henry,  secretary,  State  Library,  In- 
dianapolis. 

The  record  of  the  commission  was  incor- 
rectly given  in  January  L.  j.  (p.  23)  as  State 
Library  Commission,  instead  of  Public  Li- 
brary Commission.  Miss  Merica  Hoagland, 
who  is  organizer  of  the  commission,  is  not 
connected  with  the  state  library,  of  which 
W.  E.  Henry  is  secretary  and  librarian. 

KANSAS  TRAVELLING  LIBRARIES  COMMISSION  : 
Miss  N.  G.  Armentrout,  secretary,  State 
Library,  Topeka. 

The  second  oiennial  report  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  two  years  ending  Dec.  15,  1902, 
i-;  issued  in  a  compact  little  pamphlet  (18  p. 
S.).  There  are  now  216  libraries  in  opera- 
tion, with  a  total  of  10,059  y.  The  libraries 
stnt  out  are  made  up  to  suit  the  individual, 
C'ub,  school  or  society  ordering,  the  only 
ready-made  libraries  being  those  prepared  on 
certain  subjects  for  club  and  class  work.  The 
reports  received  from  the  library  stations  in- 
dicate that  each  case  of  50  books  has  had  30 
regular  readers  and  a  circulation  of  150,  the 
total  circulation  for  the  past  two  years  reach- 
ing 51,900.  These  libraries  have  reached  04 
counties  and  274  cities,  and  in  most  cases 
their  readers  become  regular  users,  ordering 
regularly  at  the  close  of  the  six  months 
period. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  A. 
H.  Chase,  secretary,  State  Library,  Con- 
cord. 

The  sixth  biennial  report  of  the  commis- 
sion, covering  the  two  years  ending  Decem- 
ber I,  1902,  appears  in  pamphlet  form,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  state  librarian. 
In  their  introduction  the  trustees  call  atten- 
tion to  their  dual  character  —  as  trustees  of 
the  state  library  and  library  commissioners  — 
and  recommend  that  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners be  abolished,  its  functions  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  trustees  of  the  state  library. 

During  the  period  covered  public  libraries 
have  been  established  in  three  towns  — 
Bridgewater,  Newcastle  and  Deering  —  giving 
a  total  for  the  state  of  144  libraries  estab- 
lished with  state  aid,  65  libraries  established 
without  state  aid,  12  towns  making  appro- 
priations but  having  no  library,  and  12  towns 
without  a  library  or  library  fund.  Careful 
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tabulated  statistics  of  the  libraries  of  the 
state  are  appended.  The  important  recom- 
mendation is  made  that  an  appropriation  of 
$1000  for  the  next  two  years  be  made,  to  aid 
the  state  library  association  in  conducting  a 
series  of  library  institutes  and  previous  rec- 
ommendations for  the  appointment  of  a  state 
superintendent  of  public  libraries,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  travelling  libra- 
ries are  repeated.  Plans  for  maintaining  a 
clearing-house  for  the  exchange  of  periodicals 
among  libraries  of  the  state  have  been  put  in 
shape  for  early  execution. 

NEW  JERSEY   PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  : 

H.  C.  Buchanan,  secretary,  State  Library, 

Trenton. 

The  commission  issues  its  third  annual 
report,  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1902 
(20  p.  O.).  Besides  a  general  review  of  the 
library  condition  of  the  state,  with  note  of 
individual  incidents  of  library  importance, 
there  is  included  an  interesting  report  by  Dr. 
E.  C.  Richardson  on  library  conditions 
abroad,  particularly  in  Italy.  As  a  result  of 
his  observations  he  suggests  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  commission  might  well  be  de- 
voted to 

"i.  Some  plan  for  co-ordinating  the  work 
of  the  three  forms  of  popular  public  libraries 
now  existing  in  New  Jersey  —  the  municipal 
and  town  libraries,  the  public  school  libraries, 
and  the  travelling  libraries. 

"2.  The  development  of  the  public  refer- 
ence library  of  the  state  and  provision  for 
systematic  archival  work." 

The  suggestion  that  the  travelling  library 
system  now  conducted  by  the  state  library 
be  transferred  to  the  commission  is  touched 
upon,  and  the  commissioners  express  their 
willingness  to  assume  charge  of  the  system 
and  endeavor  to  popularize  the  movement. 
Among  the  events  of  the  year  of  chief 
library  importance  were  the  establishment  of 
public  libraries  in  Atlantic  City,  and  Camden, 
the  offer  of  a  Carnegie  building  to  New 
Brunswick,  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Pater- 
son  Public  Library  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  building  of  the  Trenton  Public  Library. 

OHIO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  :  C.  B. 
Galbreath,  secretary,  state  librarian,  Co- 
lumbus. 

The  annual  report  of  the  library  commis- 
sioners of  Ohio  has  been  submitted  to  Gov- 
ernor Nash.  The  commissioners  in  their  re- 
port, after  referring  to  the  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  library  progress  throughout  the 
state  and  declaring  that  it  has  been  their 
aim  to  keep  the  state  library  in  the  current 
of  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  times, 
speak  of  the  serious  need  of  more  room, 
and  say:  "We  are  aware  that  there  is  nothing 
novel  or  original  in  this  announcement.  It 
is  the  reiteration  of  the  leading  suggestion 
of  our  reports  for  the  last  three  years.  Our 
need  has  been  so  obvious  that  on  three  oc- 
casions additional  rooms  have  been  assigned 


us  by  the  Legislature,  none  of  which  have 
as  yet  been  made  accessible."  Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  library  is  the  result  of  steady  growth. 
"In  less  than  three  years  the  library  will 
number  100,000  volumes." 

The  work  done  in  the  travelling,  library  de- 
partment is  praised.  "It  is  especially  grati- 
fying to  report  that  most  of  the  books  cir- 
culated through  this  department  have  gone 
to  patrons  that  do  not  enjoy  local  library 
privileges.  Records  and  correspondence  in 
the  office  of  the  librarian  show  that  these 
books  are  well  read  and  highly  appreciated 
by  a  long  and  interesting  list  of  patrons, 
reaching  from  primary  pupils  in  rural  schools 
to  employees  in  the  oil  fields  of  the  north- 
west; from  women's  clubs  and  special  study 
clubs  to  Sunday  schools  and  granges.  In 
brief,  the  field  of  the  state  library  has  be- 
come state-wide,  with  an  opportunity  for 
useful  service  that  may  well  inspire  earnest 
effort  and  generous  enthusiasm." 

VERMONT  BOARD  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONERS  : 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Buckham,  secretary,  Burling- 
ton. 

The  commission  has  issued  its  fourth  bien- 
nial report,  for  the  years  1901  and  1902,  in 
a  substantial  volume  of  83  pages,  with  the 
usual  full  quota  of  statistics  and  views  of 
library  buildings,  and  a  prefatory  library  map 
of  Vermont,  indicating  the  extent  and  char- 
acters of  the  state  library  equipment.  The 
report  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  reprints 
of  the  documents  issued  by  the  commission, 
laws  of  the  state  and  tabulated  library  sta- 
tistics, arranged  by  countries.  During  the 
period  covered  ten  towns  have  established 
public  libraries  and  have  received  state  aid. 
"Details  of  new  libraries"  are  noted  alpha- 
betically by  towns  and  under  the  heading 
"Histories  of  libraries"  there  are  descriptive 
accounts  of  the  libraries  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  of  Brandon,  Corinth,  Greensboro, 
Guildhall,  Ludlow,  and  Norwich.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  careful  comparative  review  and 
summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  commis- 
sion is  not  made  up  for  by  the  rather  dis- 
connected though  valuable  material  given. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  : 
Mrs.  K.  T.  Holmes,  secretary,  Seattle. 
The  membership  of  the  commission  is  re- 
ported as  follows :  Dr.  F.  H.  Coe,  president, 
Seattle;  Mrs.  Kate  Turner  Holmes,  secre- 
tary, Seattle;  Miss  Susan  Lord  Currier,  as- 
sistant secretary,  La  Connor ;  Hon.  R,  B. 
Bryan,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Olympia;  E.  A.  Bryan,  president  State  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Olympia;  Dr.  Tom  F. 
Kane,  president  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle.  The  law  requires  that  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  shall  be  repre- 
sented on  the  commission.  So  far  the  com- 
mission has  been  interested  only  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  travelling  libraries 
for  the  state. 
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State  Xtbrars  Hssocfations. 

CALIFORNIA   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Frank  B.  Graves,  Public  Li- 
brary, Alameda. 

Secretary:  R.  E.  Cowan,  829  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Florence  B.  Whittier,  Me- 
chanics' Institute  Library,  San  Francisco. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  of  California  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  Jan.  15  at  the  California  Hotel, 
San  Francisco.  A  business  meeting  preceded 
the  dinner,  when  officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  president,  F.  B.  Graves,  Public  Libra- 
ry, Alameda;  vice-president,  J.  L.  Gillis,  State 
Library;  secretary,  Robert  E.  Cowan,  San 
Francisco;  treasurer,  Miss  Florence  B.  Whit- 
tier,  Mechanics'  Institute  Library,  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  the  close  of  the  dinner  the  retiring 
president,  Charles  S.  Greene,  delivered  his  an- 
nual address,  and  the  proposal  for  a  state 
library  commission  was  discussed  by  State 
Attorney  Kirkbride.  Short  addresses  were 
also  given  by  George  D.  Clark  and  F.  J. 
Teggart. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

President:  Thomas  H.  Clark,  Law  Library. 

Secretary:  Robert  K.  Shaw,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Treasurer:  Fred  E.  Woodward,  nth  and 
F  Streets,  N.  W. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Library  Association, 
held  Jan.  14,  the  first  literary  feature,  after 
the  transaction  of  routine  business,  was  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch  on  recent 
events  in  the  library  world.  Beginning  with 
a  brief  survey  of  libraries  in  the  District  and 
commenting  on  Mr.  Carnegie's  recent  gener- 
ous gift  of  $350,000  for  branch  libraries,  Mr. 
Koch  turned  naturally  to  the  discussion  of 
branch  libraries  in  general  and  their  success 
in  other  cities,  touching  also  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  travelling  libraries,  and  recent 
events  of  library  importance. 

Mr.  J.  Christian  Bay.  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening  and  chose  for  his  topic  "The  ca- 
reer of  Linnaeus,"  giving  an  interesting  and 
informing  review  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
great  botanist.  R.  K.  SHAW,  Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA-NEW  JERSEY  MEETING. 

The  annual  joint  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Club  and  the  New  Jersey  Li- 
brary Association  will  be  held,  as  usual,  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  27-28.  The  spe- 
cial subject  for  consideration  will  be  "The 
encouragement  of  serious  reading."  Head- 
quarters of  the  meeting  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Rudolf.  Further  information  may  be  secured 
on  application  to  Miss  Edith  Gawthrop,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  or  Miss 
B.  G.  Carr,  Princeton  University  Library, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


Xibrars  Clubs, 


CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Irene  Warren,  School  of 
Education. 

Secretary:  Miss  Renee  B.  Stern,  5515 
Woodlawn  Avenue. 

Treasurer:  Mr.  C.  A.  Torrey,  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Li- 
brary Club  was  called  to  order  at  8.25  Thurs- 
day evening,  Jan.  8,  1903,  by  the  president, 
Miss  Irene  Warren.  On  recommendation 
of  the  executive  committee,  Miss  Ida  B.  John- 
son, Miss  Helen  D.  Brown  and  Mr.  Edward 
O.  Brown  were  elected  to  membership. 

The  subject  of  the  evening,  "The  relation 
between  the  library  and  the  museum,"  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  of  the  John 
Crerar  Library,  on  behalf  of  the  library,  and 
Mr.  Ira  B.  Meyers,  curator  of  the  School  of 
Education  Museum,  on  behalf  of  the  museum. 
Both  speeches  advocated  closer  relations  be- 
tween the  library  and  the  museum,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  similarity  of  classification,  and  by 
references  from  specimens  to  books  and  from 
books  to  specimens.  Mr.  Hopkins  explained 
his  plan  by  a  sample  catalog  and  Mr.  Meyers 
showed  several  specimens  to  illustrate  his 
contentions. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  in  which  Mr. 
Farrington,  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
and  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  took  part.  The  advisability  of  a 
"Museums  section"  in  the  A.  L.  A.  was  dis- 
cussed but  the  general  opinion  was  against 
the  formation  of  such  a  section. 

Adjourned  10.20  p.m. 

RENEE  B.  STERN, 

Secretary. 
NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  F.  B.  Bigelow,  N.  Y.  Society 
Library. 

Secretary:  Silas  H.  Berry,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library  Club 
was  held  in  Earl  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
Thursday,  Jan.  15,  1903.  Eight  new  mem- 
bers were  elected.  After  a  brief  discussion, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  usual  annual  din- 
ner in  March,  at  such  time  and  place  as  could 
conveniently  be  arranged  by  a  committee  to 
be  appointed  by  the  president. 

Mr.  Nelson  announced  the  death  of  the 
only  American  honorary  member,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Saunders,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years. 
Mr.  Nelson  spoke  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Saun- 
ders had  done  in  the  field  of  literature,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  library  work ;  he  mentioned 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Saunders'  "Salad  for  the 
solitary"  sold  to  the  extent  of  5000  copies  in  its 
first  month,  and  his  "Salad  for  the  social" 
reached  12,000  copies  during  its  first  five 
years. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Denison  Wood,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, spoke  on  "The  hygiene  of  reading." 
Dr.  Wood  said  that  there  is  a  physical -side 
to  the  question  of  reading,  and  librarians  are 
in  a  position  to  exert  a  helpful  influence,  look- 
ing to  the  better  health  of  those  under  their 
care.  The  eye  is  an  automatic  universal  cam- 
era. A  perfectly  correct  eye  is  a  very  rare 
thing,  and  it  is  unwise  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  any  eye  is  perfect.  Because  the  eye  is 
naturally  focused  for  distant  objects,  children 
in  the  country  show  fewer  cases  of  short- 
sightedness than  in  the  city.  For  greatest 
ease  of  reading,  a  printed  line  should  not  be 
over  three  inches  long,  and  the  preferable 
light  is  an  indirect  white  light.  Children  fre- 
quently use  their  eyes  too  long  in  imperfect 
light.  Readers  should  seek  a  north  window, 
if  possible,  hold  book  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  and  hold  the  head  erect. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  McMahon,  director  of  the 
Cathedral  Library,  spoke  on  "Dangers  of  over 
leading."  He  said,  in  part:  "I  have  heard 
among  you  the  use  of  such  a  stock  phrase  as 
'Browsing  among  books'  used  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  indicate  that  such  browsing  was  a  de- 
sirable privilege,  and  a  profitable  habit.  Be- 
cause browsing  is  enjoyable,  and  profitable 
for  some,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  good 
for  all  people  at  all  times.  There  is  great 
danger  here ;  as  has  been  shown,  reading  can 
become  an  abuse  of  the  physical  life,  so  it 
can  of  the  intellectual;  it  may  result  in  utter 
lack  of  thinking.  The  human  mind  can  re- 
spond to  a  certain  amount  of  stimulus,  and 
indulgence  beyond  this  reduces  power  for  ac- 
tion, for  thought  is  a  result  of  the  activity  of 
the  mind.  There  is  no  excuse  for  lauding 
much  reading,  when  much  reading  destroys 
power  of  thought.  We  can  not  think  of  or 
by  ourselves ;  in  order  to  think,  we  must  have 
stimulus  from  outside.  The  purpose  of  read- 
ing is,  or  should  be,  to  stimulate  thought; 
when  this  does  not  occur,  it  is  as  though  the 
body  received  food  that  is  not  assimilated; 
it  is  then  not  power,  but  a  hindrance.  Much 
reading  cannot  be  of  use  unless  it  produces 
the  object  of  reading  —  thought. 

"With  proper  selection  there  is  no  intellec- 
tual or  moral  danger  from  overreading.  The 
open  shelf  system  allows  people  who  are  not 
properly  trained  to  fall  in  the  way  of  desul- 
tory reading;  everything  is  then  to  them 
worthy,  and  they  are  in  danger  of  going  on 
into  superficiality.  We  are  all  newspaper 
readers;  these  are  filled  with  many  subjects, 
and  very  little  on  any  subject,  and  we  may 
follow  this  up  until  we  begin  to  wonder  what 
right  we  have  to  possess  views  on  any  sub- 
ject. Overreading  and  desultory  reading  pro- 
duce a  flippancy  in  judgment,  and  unless  the 
intellect  is  exercised  it  becomes  atrophied. 
The  omniverous  reader  becomes  incapable  of 
the  patience  and  endurance  required  to  pro- 
duce a  sound  judgment.  The  man  or  woman 
who  has  been  used  to  roaming  at  will  here 


and  there,  is  unfitted  to  apply  himself  to  any 
worthy  subject. 

"There  is  much  for  the  librarian  to  do; 
our  library  journals  report  for  us  what  we  are 
doing,  but  do  not  report  what  we  are  not 
doing  —  there  would  not  be  room  for  it.  Some 
of  us  spend  much  time  in  preparation  of  read- 
ing lists  which  contain  truck  and  rubbish; 
such  supposed  helps  are  fast  making  us  a 
people  given  to  flippant  and  omniverous  read- 
ing. We  can  help  by  pointing  out  the  things 
that  will  really  help,  for  reading  properly  di- 
rected can  never  be  overdone. 

"If  adults  insist  upon  overstocking  their 
mental  larder,  let  theirs  be  the  intellectual 
dyspepsia,  but  as  for  children  —  let  them  be 
advised  to  attend  to  their  school  books,  with 
suitable  supplementary  reading,  and  with  oth- 
er tasks  to  give  the  mind  a  chance  to  rest. 
Discourage  omniverous  reading.  Exercise 
parental  control  over  the  reading  of  the  young. 
The  library  is  then  doing  real  intellectual 
work,  not  cramming,  not  overstimulating.:> 

Miss  Josephine  Rathbone  reported  on  Li- 
brary Institutes  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Long  Island  Library  Club.  This  report 
indicated  that  the  success  of  their  work  was 
due  to  the  preparatory  work  which  was  done 
by  the  committee  in  correspondence,  and  in 
visiting  the  field,  resulting  in  a  gathering,  in 
which  sixteen  local  libraries  were  represented. 
Mr.  Bostwick  reported  briefly  on  library  insti- 
tutes carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Library  Club. 

S.  H.  BERRY.  Secretary. 

Xfbrtrg  Scbools  anfc  Urainina 
Classes. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 
ILLUSTRATED    BULLETINS. 

Experience  seems  to  justify  the  plan  of  re- 
quiring students  to  submit  an  illustrated  bul- 
letin as  one  test  of  ability  to  select  books, 
not  only  as  worthy  books  per  se,  but  as  suited 
to  meet  certain  recognized  interests  in  the 
community  which  can  be  satisfied  through 
books.  Such  work  also  tests  the  student's 
skill  in  the  delicate  task  of  attracting  the 
reader  to  good  books  without  offending  his 
taste  or  violating  his  personal  right  of  choice. 
The  term  picture  bulletin  has  been  found  ob- 
jectionable when  applied  to  lists  for  adults 
intended  to  be  posted  in  the  loan  department. 
We  have  adopted  for  class  discussion  the  term 
illustrated  bulletin.  It  corresponds  to  the 
common  phrase,  the  illustrated  magazines. 
Picture  bulletins  can  then  designate  lists  in- 
tended for  the  children's  room,  just  as  we 
speak  of  picture  books  for  children. 

The  circulation  of  bulletins  made  by  stu- 
dents certainly  proves  that  they  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  public  libraries  for  adults  as 
well  as  for  children.  We  confine  our  work 
almost  entirely  to  bulletins  for  adults,  leav- 
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ing  the  preparation  of  picture  bulletins  to  the 
schools  which  instruct  in  work  for  children. 

Bulletins  were  first  made  by  students  of  this 
school  in  1898.  They  have  circulated  through- 
out the  country  since  1900.  The  record  of 
circulation  has  been  kept  for  those  made  by 
the  junior  class  of  1900-01.  Twenty-four 
bulletins  circulated  98  times,  an  average  of 
about  four  journeys  for  each.  In  all  cases 
express  charges  were  paid  by  the  libraries. 

They  were  sent  to  49  libraries,  among 
which  were  the  following:  the  public  libra- 
ries of  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Eau  Claire  (Wis.), 
Sedalia  (Mo.),  Utica,  Providence,  Brookline, 
Medford,  a  branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, the  Forbes  Library,  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Atlanta,  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary and  the  James  Prendergast  Library  of 
Jamestown.  Several  bulletins  were  sent  to 
the  Illinois  School  for  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  two  schools  and  to  the  state  com- 
missions of  Iowa  and  Texas.  The  bulletin 
on  Emerson,  by  Miss  Minnie  L.  Converse, 
was,  on  request,  given  to  the  Indiana  com- 
mission. 

The  following  bulletins  have  had  the  larg- 
est circulation : 

Heroes,  old  and  new,  Miss  Pauline  G. 
VViggin,  nine  times. 

Books  for  young  people  who  want  to  go 
to  college  (two  bulletins),  Miss  Edith  S. 
Wade  and  Miss  Louise  Claflin.  nine  times. 

Animal  stories  for  children,  Miss  Susan  C. 
Crampton,  seven  times. 

American  Indians  of  to-day,  Miss  Celia  M. 
Houghton,  six  times. 

Old  lamps  for  new,  Miss  Josephine  Taber, 
six  times. 

Electricity  for  boys,  Miss  Frances  K.  Ray, 
six  times. 

The  following  new  bulletins  prepared  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  by  the  present  senior 
class  are  ready  for  circulation  and  will  be 
sent  in  order  of  application  to  any  libraries 
requesting  them  and  willing  to  pay  transpor- 
tation charges. 

Subjects  of  bulletins.  Compilers. 

Athletics  of  yesterday. June  R.  Donnelly. 

Books  for  young  men 
intending  to  travel  in 
Europe Everett  R.  Perry. 

Japan Ella  R.  Seligsberg. 

Men  of  achievement Annie  E.  Draper. 

Richard  Wagner.  .....  Edwin  M.  Jenks. 

Sea  stories Malcolm  G.  Wyer. 

Social  settlements Grace  D.   Chapman. 

Recent  Arctic  explora- 
tions  William  M.  Hepburn. 

CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

It  has  been  decided  by  unanimous  vote  of 
faculty  and  students  to  close  the  school  year 
Friday,  June  19,  instead  of  Friday,  June  26 
as  announced,  thus  allowing  a  considerable 
number  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  at  Niagara,  June  22-27. 


All  other  dates  of  the  calendar  remain  as 
before.  (See  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  November, 
1902,  page  965-6.) 

SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADUATES'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Graduates'  Association  of  the  Pratt 
Institute  Library  School  held  its  annual  lun- 
cheon in  New  York  on  Thursday,  January 
29,  at  the  Chelsea.  There  were  about  65 
members  present,  and  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill  as 
the  guest  of  the  association.  Mr.  Hill  had 
with  him  photographs  of  five  of  the  prospec- 
tive branches  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
which  he  displayed  in  the  course  of  a  genial 
talk.  Miss  Rathbone  said  a  few  words  of 
greeting,  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  breadth 
of  a  librarian's  interests  outside  of  her  tech- 
nical work.  Miss  Plummer  spoke  of  a  few 
slight  changes  in  the  library  school,  and  con- 
gratulated the  graduates  upon  an  average  in- 
crease of  salary  in  three  years,  shown  by  the 
latest  statistics  of  the  school. 

The  annual  business  meeting  followed,  Miss 
Hutchinson  presiding.  There  were  reports 
from  the  secretary  and  treasurer;  an  account 
of  the  Pratt  graduates'  reunion  at  Magnolia 
last  June,  by  Miss  Woodruff;  and  a  partial 
report  from  Miss  Wildman,  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  starting  a 
small  library.  The  election  of  officers  was 
followed  by  a  motion  and  discussion  chang- 
ing the  manner  of  election  for  another  year. 
The  officers  elected  are:  president,  Miss  S. 
Frances  Worthington;  vice-president,  Miss 
Julia  B.  Anthony;  secretary,  Miss  Margaret 
A.  Gash;  treasurer.  Miss  M.  C.  Babcock;  ex- 
ecutive committee,  the  above  officers  and  Miss 
Gertrude  P.  Hill,  with  the  retiring  president, 
Miss  Susan  A.  Hutchinson.  I.  A.  H. 

ILLINOIS  STATE   LIBRARY   SCHOOL. 

The  thesis  of  Torstein  Jahr  and  Adam 
Julius  Strohm,  presented  for  graduation  in 
1900,  is  printed  as  appendix  6  to  the  report 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  1002,  with 
title:  "Bibliography  of  co-operative  catalogu- 
ing and  the  printing  of  catalogue  cards,  with 
incidental  references  to  international  bibliog- 
raphy and  the  universal  catalogue,  1850-1902." 
The  original  work  has  been  brought  down  tc 
date  by  Mr.  Jahr  and  Mr.  Theodore  W. 
Koch. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  Miss  Jane  Brotherton,  of  the  class 
of  1903,  is  translating  Milkan's  "Centralkata- 
loge  und  titeldrucke." 

NOTES. 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Reed,  1904,  of  Minneapolis, 
died  on  Jan.  27  at  the  Burnham  Hospital,  as 
the  result  of  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
A  short  service  for  library  school  friends  was 
held  at  the  director's  home  on  the  afternoon 
of  Jan.  28. 

The  Champaign  Public  Library  has  secured 
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a  room  for  its  branch  which  has  been  man- 
aged by  library  school  seniors.  Up  to  this 
time  the  work  has  been  carried  on  in  stores, 
a  greenhouse  office,  and  a  school.  The  change 
makes  it  possible  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
the  branch,  which  is  of  real  service  to  the 
east  side  schools. 

The  seniors  have  given  books  and  case  for 
a  home  library  and  have  selected  its  first 
home  in  a  section  not  easily  reached  by  either 
local  library. 

KATHARINE  L.  SHARP,  Director. 

1Re\>few0* 

INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LIT- 
ERATURE. First  annual  issue.  M :  Botany, 
published  for  the  International  Council  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  London, 
Harrison  &  Sons,  vol.  I,  Part  i,  1902 
(May).  14+378  p.  O. 

INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  OF.  SCIENTIFIC  LIT- 
ERATURE. First  annual  issue.  D:  Chem- 
istry. .  .  .  Vol.  2,  Part  I,  1902  (June).  14+ 
468  p.  O. 

These  volumes  are  of  interest  from  several 
points  of  view ;  to  the  investigator  and  to  the 
reference  librarian  as  a  new  tool  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  already  at  their  command ; 
t  j  the  bibliographer  on  account  of  their  meth- 
ods and  arrangement;  to  the  student  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  new  experiment  in  govern- 
mental co-operation. 

The  history  of  this  plan  for  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  scientific  literature  is  outlined  in  the 
preface.  It  is  a  development  from  the  "Cata- 
logue of  scientific  papers"  published  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  which  was  itself  the 
result  of  a  suggestion  made  in  1855  by  Prof. 
Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  In  1894  the  Royal  Society,  recogniz- 
ing the  defects  in  its  catalog,  proposed  in- 
ternational co-operation  in  the  preparation  of 
a  complete  catalog  or  index.  This  proposi- 
tion was  so  well  received  that  the  British 
government  invited  other  governments  to 
send  delegates  to  London  to  consider  the 
question.  Conferences  were  held  in  1896, 
1898,  and  1900,  at  which  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  most  of  its  bearings,  and  the  plan 
whose  first  results  have  now  appeared  was 
adopted. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  is  to  record  in 
bcth  an  alphabetical  author  and  a  classed 
subject  arrangement  the  titles  of  all  original 
contributions  published  since  Jan.  i,  1901,  in 
certain  branches  of  science.  The  first  two 
conferences  decided  in  favor  of  an  issue  on 
cards  as  well  as  in  book  form,  but  the  third, 
largely  because  of  the  cost,  decided  to  begin 
with  the  book  issue  alone.  The  collection  of 
material  is  intrusted  to  regional  bureaus. 


Those  already  organized  cover  all  Europe  ex- 
cept Spain  and  the  Balkan  States,  North 
America,  Japan,  and  the  chief  British  colo- 
nies. The  delay  in  their  organization  and 
consequently  in  the  collection  of  material  has 
been  so  much  greater  than  was  anticipated 
tl  at  some  of  the  volumes  for  1901  are  issued 
in  parts.  It  is  expected  that  the  u:aterial  for 
subsequent  years  will  be  obtained  more 
promptly.  Upon  the  realization  of  this  ex- 
pectation and  the  overcoming  of  other  diffi- 
culties of  co-operative  work  will  depend  the 
final  success  of  the  undertaking,  at  least  in 
the  present  form  of  annual  volumes.  Were 
the  issue  on  cards  or  detached  sheets  the 
tardiness  of  a  regional  bureau  would  affect 
only  the  record  of  its  country. 

Besides  the  historical  preface  referred  to 
each  of  these  volumes  contains  the  schedule 
pi  the  classification  and  an  index  to  its  head- 
ings, both  in  four  languages  —  English, 
Fiench,  German  and  Italian;  an  authors'  cat- 
alog; a  subject  catalog;  and  a  list  of  the  jour- 
nals cited  with  the  abbreviations  used  for 
them.  The  volume  on  chemistry  contains 
also  a  partial  index  to  the  names  of  organic 
substances. 

In  comparing  them  with  other  bibliogra- 
phies the  main  points  to  be  considered  are 
promptness,  completeness,  fulness  of  entry, 
and  ease  of  consultation.  The  first  has  been 
touched  upon  already.  It  is  evident  that  an- 
nual volumes  cannot  compete,  in  'his  respect, 
with  the  various  Centralblatter  which  as  a 
rule  not  only  appear  weekly,  but  give  author 
and  subject  indexes  for  a  volume  soon  after 
its  completion  and  five  or  ten  year  indexes 
quite  promptly.  That  this  uefect  of  the  pres- 
ent plan  is  a  serious  one  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  both  the  French  and  the  German  Bureau 
publishes  at  short  intervals  the  material  which 
it  has  collected. 

In  regard  to  completeness,  the  prospect  is 
more  encouraging.  The  list  of  periodicals  to  be 
examined  contains  many  not  indexed  in  other 
bibliographies.  Not  including  Austria,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  some  minor  countries,  it  already 
contains  nearly  4000  titles.  As  <o  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  they  are  examined  noth- 
ing can  be  determined  from  these  partial  vol- 
umes, which  are  evidently  incomplete  even  for 
those  countries  represented  in  them.  No  ref- 
erence is  made,  for  instance,  to  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  anorganische  Chemie,  although  many 
other  German  periodicals  are  referred  to.  Yet 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  100  en- 
tries in  the  volume  on  chemistry  include  22 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Chemisches  Central- 
bldtt  from  January,  1901,  to  June,  1902.  This 
is  a  welcome  indication  that  we  are  to  have 
at  least  a  valuable  complement  to  our  bib- 
liographical aids  in  that  science. 

No  comparison  as  to  fulness  of  entry  can 
be  made  with  those  journals  which  give  ab- 
stracts of  papers,  but  with  those  which  give 
only  titles  the  liberal  treatment  adopted  is 
very  noticeable.  "  In  the  author  catalog  titles 
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are  given  in  the  vernacular,  and  if  not  written 
in  one  of  the  five  official  languages  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  translation  into  one  of 
them.  In  many  cases  full  names  of  authors 
have  been  supplied.  When  a  title  is  vague  or 
ambiguous  an  explanatory  note  has  been 
given.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  are  15 
such  notes  in  the  first  100  botanical  titles  and 
only  one  in  the  same  number  of  chemical. 

As  to  ease  of  consultation  much  might  be 
said,  but  it  would  have  to  deal  largely  with 
details  and  would  therefore  be  out  of  place  in 
a  general  review.  The  decision  in  favor  of 
classification  with  a  limited  number  of  entries, 
rather  than  indexing  proper,  which  would 
necessitate  multiple  entries,  was  made  delib- 
erately and  appears  to  be  justified.  If  it  were 
found  possible  to  add  to  all  the  volumes  an 
ir.dex  of  particular  subjects  similar  to  that  of 
organic  substances  in  the  volume  on  chemis- 
try, the  strongest  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  met.  If  this  would  be  too 
costly,  it  might  be  possible,  since  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  registration  symbol  and  not 
to  the  page,  to  issue  a  general  index  for  each 
science  with  the  first  volume  in  that  science 
and  lists  of  new  terms  with  the  succeeding 
volumes. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  logically  the 
different  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  so  de- 
toiled  a  classification  undoubtedly  is  sufficient- 
ly great  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  typog- 
raphy, but  the  necessity  for  so  logical  a  dis- 
tinction is  not  so  apparent.  If  the  first  im- 
pressions are  confirmed  by  experience  it  may 
well  prove  that,  at  least  in  the  book  form, 
more  condensed  headings  would  secure 
greater  ease  of  consultation  as  they  certainly 
would  secure  considerable  economy  in  space. 

It  would  be  premature  to  form  from  these 
partial  volumes  any  opinion  as  to  the  prob- 
able success  or  failure  of  the  plan  of  which 
they  are  the  first  fruit.  The  analogy  sug- 
gested is  by  no  means  inapt  because  trite. 
First  fruits  are  usually  capable  of  improve- 
ment and  there  is  good  reason  for  expecting 
that  care  in  cultivation  and  marketing  and 
experience  in  the  use  of  forcing  methods  will 
give  as  good  results  in  bibliography  as  in 
horticulture.  C.  W.  A. 

STATE  PUBLICATIONS  :  a  provisional  list  of  the 
official  publications  of  the  several  states  of 
the  United  States  from  their  organization; 
compiled   under  the  editorial   direction  of 
R.    R.    Bowker.      Part   2:    North    central 
states  —  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois,    Michigan, 
Wisconsin.    New  York,  Office  of  The  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly,  1902.    p.  101-285.    O. 
In   the  first  part  of   "State   publications," 
published  in  1899,  were  included  the  publica- 
tions of  the  New  England  states.     The  sec- 
ond part,  issued  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
comprises  those  states  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Jine  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river 


other  than  the  New  England  states.  It  is 
proposed  in  the  third  part  to  include  the  re- 
maining states  of  the  Union,  viz.,  those  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  those  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  work  on  this  part,  as  on  that  of  part 
one,  was  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Mr. 
R.  R.  Bowker,  being  begun  by  Miss  Frances 
B.  Hawley  and  carried  to  completion  by  Mr. 
W.  N.  Seaver.  The  arrangement  follows 
closely  that  of  the  previous  issue,  the  gen- 
eral plan  haying  been  to  group  the  publica- 
tions according  as  they  are  the  reports  of 
officials  who  transact  the  routine  business  re- 
spectively of  the  state,  as  the  executive  and 
his  staff  officers ;  in  the  state,  as  the  various 
boards,  etc.,  of  'inspection  and  regulation ;  by 
the  state,  as  the  various  institutions,  includ- 
ing schools,  libraries  and  prisons.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  groups  under  the  headings 
Constitution,  Legislative,  Judiciary  and  Colo- 
nial documents.  The  entry  is  uniformly 
concise,  consisting  of  a  brief  title,  name  of 
compiler  or  editor,  date  and  pagination  in  the 
case  of  single  reports ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
serials,  of  the  serial  numbers,  and  of  the 
years  stated  inclusively,  covered  by  the  re- 
ports. There  are  some  notes  poncerning 
changes  of  names  of  bodies,  explanatory  of 
unrecorded  gaps  in  series,  etc.  , 

Considering  this  list  only  as  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  i.e.,  a  "provisional  list,"  the  chief 
improvements  that  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reviewer  are  in  the  matter  of  arrangement 
and  of  construction.  The  plan  of  the  list  as 
indicated  above  is  perfectly  clear,  and  it  is 
consistently  carried  out,  but  it  is  a  plan  for 
an  essay  on  the  construction  of  American 
state  administration,  and  not  for  a  list  of 
state  publications.  A  list  is  a  plain  consecu- 
tive record  without  arrangement,  a  checklist 
is  a  list  with  the  titles  so  set  forth  that  each 
and  every  one  may  be  checked,  a  bibliog- 
raphy is  another  thing,  an  index  another,  a 
catalogue  another,  a  calendar  yet  another, 
and  so  on,  each  species  of  compilation  hav- 
ing its  unalienable  characteristics.  It  may, 
possibly,  seem  insistent  to  linger  over  this 
point,  but  now,  when  compilations  of  Ameri- 
can state  publications  are  beginning  to  re- 
ceive serious  consideration,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  keeping  to  call  attention  to  this  matter  of 
form  which  will  make  them  direct  and 
final,  and  will  give  them  what  they,  more 
than  any  other  kind  of  compilation,  need.  It 
must  be  admitted  by  every  user  of  biblio- 
graphical material  that  the  attribute  called 
style  in  literary  production  is  as  essential  to 
the  perfect  product  in  compilation  as  it  is  in 
creative  work.  In  compilation,  and  specific- 
ally in  bibliographical  compilation,  the  mas- 
tery of  a  subject  is  evinced  first  in  arrange- 
ment, as,  in  creative  work,  it  is  evinced  in 
treatment,  and  in  the  next  place  it  is  evinced 
in  bibliographic  compilation,  in  construction, 
as,  in  creative  work,  it  is  correspondingly 
evinced  in  style  or  felicity  of  expression. 

We  have  in  the  volume  under  discussion  a 
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very  good  illustration  for  our  point,  and  we 
will  take,  as  an  example,  the  first  state  in  the 
volume,  viz.,  New  York.  The  particular  state 
does  not  signify,  since  the  arrangement  un- 
der the  several  states  in  this  list  is  absolutely 
uniform,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  considering 
the  several  branches  of  each  state  merely  in 
the  light  of  publishing  bodies  (thus  giving  to 
the  remotest  branch  of  the  newest  state  the 
same  value  given  to  the  weightiest  branch  of 
the  oldest  state),  any  point  made  against 
New  York  is  equally  applicable  to  any  other 
state  in  the  list. 

With  what  must  have  been  a  very  great 
amount  of  labor  and  considerable  difficulty, 
all  the  titles  of  what  we  may  term  the  regu- 
lai  publications  of  the  state  have  been  col- 
lected, and  then  arbitrarily  arranged  by 
groups  under  the  divisions  of  Executive  and 
Staff,  Inspection  and  Regulation,  etc.,  already 
referred  to.  As  the  administrative  construc- 
tion of  the  several  American  states  is  not 
uniform,  and  an  office  that  may  be  an  execu- 
tive office  in  one  state  may  not  be  so  in  an- 
other, this  list,  being  primarily  intended  as  a 
record  for  checking,  presupposes  an  acquaint- 
ance, on  the  part  of  the  user,  with  the  ad- 
ministrative construction  of  the  several  states. 
Lacking  this  acquaintance  the  user  must  pick 
his  way  from  page  to  page,  until  the  sought 
for  entry  is  found.  In  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, the  office  of  engineer  and  surveyor  is 
entered  under  Inspection,  etc. ;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  office  having  relatively  the  same 
function,  viz.,  surveyor-general,  is  entered  un- 
der Executive,  etc.  The  reason  is  evident, 
i<s  fitness,  however,  is  questionable,  and  the 
result  is  undesirable.  In  that  main  group 
headed  Executive,  etc.,  the  entry  word  which 
has  been  used  for  the  official  author  is  the 
title  of  the  chief  officer,  as  attorney-general 
for  attorney-general's  office,  etc.,  and  the  re- 
sult is  in  effect  that  arrived  at  by  the  rule  of 
inversion.  These  titles  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, with  a  subject  arrangement  under 
those  offices  having  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  publications;  thus,  under  Secretary  of 
State,  there  are  17  subject  groups.  In  that 
main  group  headed  Inspection,  etc.,  the  en- 
try word  is  a  compromise  between  the  in- 
verted form  and  the  uninverted.  The  unin- 
verted  name  of  the  office  in  this  case,  as  a 
rule,  not  the  officer,  is  preceded  by  a  word 
i-i  brackets  indicating  the  general  subject  of 
the  group,  as  [Arbitration]  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration. 

In  the  next  of  the  main  groups,  viz.,  Insti- 
tutions, the  plan  of  the  preceding  group  is 
carried  out,  but  surely  it  must  have  been  a 
slip  of  the  pen  to  have  put  the  geological 
survey  and  the  state  historian  under  Institu- 
tions. The  reviewer  is  not  sufficiently  fami- 
liar with  the  publications  of  the  next  group, 
i.e.,  Judiciary,  to  make  any  comment ;  and  the 
ntxt  following  group,  i.e.,  Legislature,  de- 
mands consideration  from  another  point  of 
view,  so  that  it  may  be  well  to  stop  here  and 


sum  up  the  points  on  which  we  differ  so  far 
with  the  compilers  of  the  list. 

First,  in  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  list,  the 
distinction  between  Executive,  etc.,  and  In- 
spection, etc.,  seems  unnecessary.  For  in- 
stance, wishing  recently  to  learn  the  reason 
of  the  gap  in  the  assessors'  reports,  the  pres- 
ent writer  was  obliged  to  remember  first 
whether  the  assessors'  office  was  or  was  not 
ar.  executive  office  in  New  York  state,  and, 
there  being  neither  entry  nor  reference  undei 
assessors,  it  was  necessary  to  run  through 
the  second  group  to  the  end,  where  under 
[Taxation]  the  compiler  had  made  synony- 
mous use  of  the  Assessors',  Tax  Commis- 
sioners' and  Excise  Commissioners'  reports. 

Furthermore,  it  is  very  essential  in  listing 
annual  reports  of  a  state  so  careless  in  its 
habits  as  New  York  is  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
plying the  report  year,  to  state  definitely 
whether  the  year  given  is  year  of  transmittal 
or  year  covered  by  the  report.  An  instance 
of  how  easily  discrepancies  may  arise  from 
disregard  of  this  rule  occurs  under  the  sec- 
ond group,  Institutions,  subdivision  [Library] 
where,  in  the  second  line  of  the  note  the 
statement  is  made  that  reports  for  1859-99  are 
numbered  42-82,  and  in  the  last  line  that  those 
for  1860-97  are  numbered  42-80.  It  would 
have  been  a  simple  matter  to  have  obviated 
the  first  of  these  faults,  if  faults  they  are,  by 
uniformly  inverting  the  name  of  each  pub- 
lishing body,  and  throwing  the  whole  into 
one  alphabet.  The  considerable  work  done 
in  compiling  would  still  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  have  remained  intact. 

Under  the  group  headed  Legislature  are 
included  the  statutes,  the  general  publications 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  publications  of  its 
two  branches,  viz.,  the  Senate  and  the  As- 
sembly, arranged  respectively  as  follows: 
[Laws  of  the  State],  [Journals,  Documents, 
etc.],  [Senate]  and  [Assemblyl.  The  stat- 
utes might  very  well  have  formed  a  group 
by  themselves,  just  as  constitutions  have 
done,  and  they  are  in  fact  as  distinct  a  group. 
The  arrangement  of  the  laws  is  first  the  gen- 
eral laws,  including  the  session  laws,  then  the 
revised  statutes  and  the  codes,  followed  by 
the  various  revision  commissions,  with  ap- 
parently no  particular  arrangement,  and  these 
again  by  special  compilations,  arranged  by 
subject  under  supplied  *entry  words  as  the 
boards,  etc.,  were  arranged  under  the  group 
headed  Inspection,  etc.  Under  [Journals, 
Documents,  etc.]  are  included  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  bills,  their  indexes  and  calendars, 
wh'ch,  being  preliminary  statutes,  should 
properly  have  been  grouped  with  [Laws].  In 
addition  to  the  bills  under  [Journals  and 
Documents]  there  is  an  entry  "Documents" 
and  a  collection  of  joint  committee  reports. 
Just  why  the  documents,  which  in  New  York 
state  are  a  distinct  series  for  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  respectively,  just  as  the  Journals 
are,  should  have  been  lumped,  and  the  Jour- 
nals entered  under  Senate  and  Assembly  is 
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not  clear.  Under  Senate  and  Assembly,  after 
the  entry  for  the  Journals,  is  a  list  in  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  committee  reports  of  each 
of  these  bodies.  This  is  the  only  instance  in 
the  list  of  the  chronological  arrangement,  and 
here  the  author  entry,  using  the  name  of  the 
committee  as  author,  would  have  been  pref- 
erable. A  more  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
this  last-mentioned  of  the  main  groups,  viz., 
Legislature,  would  have  been  to  have  elim- 
inated the  laws  and  given  them  an  entry  un- 
der Statutes,  as  Constitutions  were  given  an 
entry,  and  to  have  arranged  them  in  the  order 
of  progress,  i.e.,  in  this  case  as  follows:  bills, 
session  laws,  revised  statutes,  codes,  and  spe- 
cial compilations,  unless  these  last  are  made 
by  the  bureau  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  concerned  in  the  compilation.  Re- 
ports, etc.,  of  code  or  statutory  revision  com- 
missions might  be  arranged  with  the  codes  or 
statutes  under  revision.  Under  Legislature, 
or  its  equivalent,  are  most  properly  included 
only  the  collected  documents,  unless  they 
arej  as  in  New  York  state,  divided  into  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  documents,  when  they  are 
raturally  assigned  to  these  bodies  and  those 
general  publications  having  no  other  official 
author,  as,  for  instance,  memorial  addresses, 
pioceedings,  etc. 

Under  the  heading  of  Colonial  documents 
it  would  have  been  more  judicious  to  have 
included  only  reprints,  with  an  explanatory 
note  to  that  effect,  to  have  made  a  selection 
o.'  all  the  more  important  originals,  or,  better 
still,  to  have  mentioned  by  title  the  two  exist- 
ing bibliographies  of  New  York  colonial 
prints,  rather  than  to  have  printed  two  titles 
only,  and  these  of  date  of  1773,  of  original 
prints  in  addition  to  the  reprints. 

To  epitomize  regarding  any  compilation  of 
state  publications,  we  may  say  that  every 
publishing  body  of  a  state,  be  it  a  committee, 
a  board  of  commissioners,  a  survey,  a  bureau 
or  a  division,  is  equal  to  every  other  publish- 
irg  body  of  that  state.  Administrative  rank 
does  not  count,  and  non-publishing  bodies 
have,  to  the  compiler  of  publishing  bodies,  no 
existence.  The  fact  that  a  senate  committee, 
for  instance,  has  issued  a  publication,  and 
has  thereby  become  an  author,  gives  to  that 
committee  the  right  to  appear,  in  a  list  of 
publications,  in  equal  rank,  as  an  author,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  To  accept  this  would 
result  in  the  recasting  of  such  a  list  as  the 
piesent  one  into  one  alphabet,  thereby  very 
materially  facilitating  its  use.  While  the 
number  of  contributions  to  official  bibliog- 
raphy is  on  the  increase,  the  subject  is  still 
so  very  much  in  the  beginning  that  every  con- 
tribution is  welcome  as  an  aid,  and  in  par- 
ticular a  contribution  in  which  the  only  points 
of  difference  are,  as  in  the  present  case,  those 
of  matter  not  so  much  as  those  of  manner. 
One  almost  feels  like  offering  an  apology  for 
having  raised  any  points  of  difference  where 
so  much  conscientious  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended in  a  cause  meeting  with,  as  yet,  so  lit- 
tle appreciation.  A.  R.  HASSE. 


Xtbrarg  Economy  anfc  fMstorp. 

GENERAL. 

BOSTWICK,  Arthur  H.  Carnegie  libraries  and 
good  reading.  (In  The  Criterion,  Feb- 
ruary, 1903.) 

A  review  of  the  plans  for  library  extension 
made  possible  in  New  York  City  by  the  Car- 
negie branch  libraries. 

BRETT,  William  Howard.  Modern  library  en- 
terprises. (In  The  Dial,  Feb.  i,  1903,  p. 

7S-77-) 

Deals  mainly  with  co-operative  undertak- 
ings, especially  with  the  issue  of  printed  cata- 
log cards  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

HAINES,  Helen  E.  The  rapid  growth  of  pub- 
lic libraries.  (In  World's  Work,  February, 
1903,  p.  3086-3090.) 

LOCAL. 

Allegheny,  Pa.  Carnegie  F.  L.  (i2th  rpt. 
—  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1902.)  Added  3177; 
total  47,758.  Issued,  106,549  (fict.  65.26^; 
juv.  17.83  %)  ;  ref.  use  65,140.  New  registra- 
tion 6193 ;  total  cards  in  use  22,752. 

The  report  is  made  up  entirely  of  statistics, 
all  other  material  having  been  omitted  in  a 
desire  to  reduce  expense. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
L.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  held  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  9,  was  to  a  degree  a  library 
affair,  the  guests  of  honor  being  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  S.  S.  Wheeler,  the  latter  the  donor 
of  the  Latimer  Clark  collection  which  gave 
the  foundation  of  the  new  library  of  the  in- 
stitute. Mr.  Carnegie  spoke  of  his  early  ex- 
periences as  a  telegrapher,  and  contrasted  the 
changes  that  a  few  years  had  wrought  in  elec- 
trical science,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  responded  to 
the  toast  "The  Latimer  Clark  collection." 
Other  speakers  were  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  on 
"The  technical  library,"  R.  R.  Bowker  on 
"The  unity  of  science,"  "The  debt  of  me- 
chanics to  science,"  by  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne, 
and  "Electricity  and  the  daily  press,"  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Bayles.  The  menu  cover  and  program 
of  toasts  consisted  of  a  facsimile  in  three 
colors  of  the  1494  edition  of  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, one  of  the  prized  books  in  the  Latimer 
Clark  collection.  Two  of  the  annotated  pages 
were  also  reproduced. 

Amsterdam  (N.  7.)  F.  L.  Assoc.  (iith 
rpt.  —  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added 
650;  total  5589.  Issued,  home  use  43,049 
(fict.  23,566);  ref.  use  388.  New  registra- 
tion 617;  total  cards  issued  4091.  Receipts 
$2957.83;  expenses  $2209.15. 

During  the  year  the  offer  of  a  $25,000  Car- 
negie building  was  made  and  accepted,  a  site 
secured  and  work  on  the  building  begun  in 
October. 
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Arrangement  has  been  made  with  the 
Tabard  Inn  Library,  by  which  125  current 
books  a  months  are  secured  at  a  yearly  ren- 
tal, following  the  plan  adopted  at  the  Berk- 
shire Athenaeum,  of  Pittsfield,  and  other  li- 
braries. 

Arkansas  State  L.  Little  Rock.  In  the 
biennial  report  of  John  W.  Crockett,  secre- 
tary of  state,  an  appropriation  of  $5000  is 
asked,  for  the  renovation  and  enlargement  of 
the  state  library  rooms.  Owing  to  the  mil- 
dewed condition  of  the  old  capitol  building, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  library  be  removed 
to  better  and  more  suitable  quarters.  Some 
of  the  books  have  been  in  the  old  library 
so  long  that  they  have  become  almost  ruined 
by  the  damp.  There  is  not  sufficient  shelf 
room,  and  there  are  thousands  of  the  books 
stacked  on  the  floor. 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  656;  total 
8002.  Issued  43,882,  of  which  17,923  were 
drawn  on  school  cards.  No.  cards  in  use 
5260. 

"In  March  we  tried  the  experiment  of 
extending  library  privileges  to  the  rural  school 
districts.  The  children  send  in  lists  of  the 
books  wanted:  these  books  are  selected  and 
packed  in  extension  cases,  and  last  winter 
they  were  carried  back  and  forth  by  boys,  the 
library  paying  the  carfare. 

"Now  arrangement  has  been  made  to  have 
the  books  delivered  by  the  rural  delivery 
which  is  much  more  satisfactory.  We  have 
found  it  advisable  to  change  the  books  every 
two  weeks  instead  of  every  week." 

Bangor  (Me.)  P.  L.  (2Oth  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  3242;  total 
49,823.  Issued,  home  use  81,572  (fict.  and 
juv.  65,037)  ;  reading  room  use  21,548.  2265 
cards  were  issued  to  subscribers. 

Mrs.  Curran  calls  attention  to  the  pressing 
reed  of  a  new  catalog.  The  last  complete 
catalog  was  finished  October,  1887,  and  from 
that  time  the  record  is  contained  in  the  sup- 
plementary card  catalog  and  in  newspaper 
lists  pasted  in  scrapbooks.  "Borrowers,  to 
find  whether  a  book  is  in  the  library  or  not, 
must  consult  the  printed  catalog,  then  the  13 
scrapbooks  with  their  many  lists,  not  ar- 
ranged by  authors,  or  alphabetically,  but  by 
classes." 

Bath,  Me.  Patten  F.  L.  (Rpt.,  1902.) 
Added  898;  total  11,504.  Issued,  home  use 
33.054  (fict.  86%,  of  which  25%  is  juv.), 
reading  room  use  685.  New  cards  issued  274. 

Brooklyn  (N.  F.)  P.  L.  (5th  rpt.,  1902.) 
The  following  summary  is  made  from  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill's  second  re- 
port as  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary. Additions  for  the  year  were  43,000  v. 
purchased  at  an  expenditure  of  $40,367.82; 
the  total  number  of  volumes  is  not  given. 


The  home  circulation  for  the  18  branches  and 
the  travelling  libraries  amounted  to  1,306,655, 
of  which  adult  fiction  was  44  %  and  juvenile 
fiction  25  %.  During  the  year  45,423  cards 
were  issued  to  borrowers.  No  record  of 
reference  use  is  given. 

This  report  is  of  special  interest  as  a  record 
of  the  development  of  an  extended  municipal 
library  system.  This  is  still  in  a  formative 
state,  but  the  year  has  seen  a  marked  advance 
in  many  important  lines.  Needed  improve- 
ments or  changes  have  been  effected  in  the 
quarters  of  several  of  the  branches,  greater 
uniformity  in  methods  has  been  brought  about, 
and  rules,  regulations  and  practice  govern- 
ing employees  have  been  formulated,  so  that 
transfers  from  branch  to  branch  can  be  ef- 
fected without  complications  or  embarrass- 
ment. With  the  consolidation  of  the  Public 
Library  with  the  Brooklyn  Library  —  now  in 
course  of  accomplishment  —  Mr.  Hill  points 
out  that  "many  schemes  of  co-operation  will 
present  themselves,  which  at  present,  are  not 
feasible,"  while  the.  great  need  of  the  Public 
Library,  a  large  central  collection  of  books, 
will  be  in  a  degree  supplied.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  time  has  come  for  active  efforts  to 
be  made  toward  securing  a  central  building, 
to  be  a  reservoir  and  distributing  station  for 
the  whole  library  system,  as  well  as  an  ad- 
ministrative center. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  with  a  view  to  rounding  out 
the  branch  collections,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
soon  be  necessary  to  provide  nearly  every 
branch  with  additional  book  cases.  Mr.  Hill 
says :  "And  this  naturally  leads  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amount  of  book  space  that 
should  be  allotted  to  each  branch.  There  is 
not  a  library  in  the  country  that  does  not 
contain  a  large  number  of  text  books  and 
obsolete  scientific  works,  as  well  as  fiction  no 
longer  in  demand,  and  this  is  no  exception. 
Such  books  should  be  removed  to  a  central 
building  and  their  places  filled  by  those  of  a 
more  recent  date.  If  such  a  course  is  pursued, 
no  branch  need  contain  more  than  25,000  or 
30,000  active  volumes,  it  being  understood  that 
any  book  could  be  secured  from  the  main 
reservoir.  In  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  it 
would  be  our  purpose  to  build  up  each  branch 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality,  i.e., 
make  one  strong  in  science,  another  in  sociol- 
ogy, another  in  literature,  etc.  The  latter 
phase  has  been  carried  out  the  past  year  with 
marked  success." 

During  the  year  2019  v.  were  lost  or  un- 
accounted for,  of  which  190  were  paid  for 
and  310  borrowed  by  readers  and  never  re- 
turned. This  loss  is  undoubtedly  in  large 
measure  attributable  to  the  open  shelf  system 
prevailing  in  all  branches,  but  its  percentage 
to  the  circulation  is  regarded  as  "so  small  as 
to  be  insignificant  when  we  consider  the 
benefit  derived  by  the  people  from  free  access 
to  the  shelves."  • 
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An  express  service  between  branches  has 
been  established,  and  daily  delivery  is  made 
of  books,  supplies  and  other  material.  By 
the  system  of  loans  between  branches,  readers 
may  obtain  desired  books  not  contained  in  the 
branch  in  their  own  neighborhood,  this  prac- 
tice giving  each  branch  virtually  a  much  en- 
larged basis  of  supply,  and  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  duplicate  copies  required. 

The  most  important  change  of  the  year 
was  the  removal  of  the  Bedford  branch,  from 
the  building  now  devoted  to  the  administra- 
tive offices  to  more  suitable  quarters  on  Bed- 
ford avenue.  One  new  branch  was  opened, 
and  a  library  station  was  established  in  the 
Ridgewood  district,  with  a  nucleus  of  970 
books  given  by  the  Ridgewood  Household 
Club. 

At  the  close  of  1902  the  library  force  num- 
bered 136  persons,  of  whom  5  were  superin- 
tendents of  departments,  18  catalogers,  18 
librarians-in-charge,  17  first  assistants,  and 
45  junior  assistants.  The  staff  departments 
include  Department  of  branches  and  appren- 
tices, Department  of  children's  work,  Book- 
order  department,  Cataloging  department,  De- 
partment of  travelling  libraries,  Department 
of  supplies.  Reports  from  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  the  various  librarians-in- 
charge  are  submitted,  but  are  not  included  in 
the  advance  copy  of  the  report  now  available. 

The  amended  Brooklyn  Public  Library  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Assembly  by  Repre- 
sentative Morgan  on  Jan.  28.  As  amended, 
it  provides  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Public  Library  in  the  new  library  corpora- 
tion shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  three- 
year  terms,  while  the  representatives  of  the 
Brooklyn  Library  shall  elect  their  own  suc- 
cessors. The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Assem- 
bly on  Feb.  n. 

Cittcinnati  (0.)  L.  Soc.  for  the  Blind. 
(Rpt.,  1902.)  The  Public  Library  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  work  of  this  society,  housing 
its  books  and  furnishing  rooms  for  the  read- 
ings and  entertainments,  but  its  efforts  are 
supported  by  private  subscriptions.  Six  read- 
ings a  week  are  now  given,  and  there  are 
a  corps  of  volunteer  workers  who  serve  as 
guides,  who  read  music  to  the  blind,  instruct 
in  reading  from  raised  type  and  give  help 
in  other  ways. 

Cleveland  (O.)  P.  L.  The  return  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Brett,  the  librarian,  from  a  three- 
months'  trip  abroad,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
pleasant  reception  held  in  the  circulating  de- 
partment of  the  library  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  16,  for  the  members  of  library  staff  and 
the  library  board.  The  rooms  were  attrac- 
tively decorated,  there  was  music,  and  supper 
was  served  in  the  children's  department.  Mr. 
Brett's  trip  carried  him  through  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

Columbus  (O.)  P.  School  L.  (26th  rpt. 
—  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1902.)  Added  6352; 


total  52,163.  Issued,  home  use  222,861  (fict. 
56+%)  ;  reading  room  and  periodical  use 
292,620. 

The  activities  of  the  library  are  very  largely 
directed  to  work  with  the  public  schools. 
From  its  department  of  supplementary  read- 
ing (18,144  v.),  81,570  v.  were  issued  during 
the  school  season  of  38  weeks,  an  "issue" 
meaning,  in  this  case  four  weeks'  use.  Chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  draw  only  one  book  of 
fiction  a  week  during  the  school  year,  other 
classes  of  books  are  not  limited ;  "this  is 
considered  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement 
by  the  teachers  since  an  excessive  issue  in 
this  class  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  school 
work. 

"The  library  is  at  last  in  a  position  to  offer 
a  branch  to  any  school  building  where  the 
teachers  desire  to  have  one  or  where  they 
think  it  is  necessary.  The  system  has  gradu- 
ally grown  from  one  in  1896,  opened  by  way 
of  experiment,  to  23  in  1902.  Its  books  have 
gone  into  many  a  home  in  the  outskirts  of 
!.he  city,  where  there  was  not  even  a  news- 
paper, let  alone  a  book,  in  the  house;  where 
they  have  been  read  by  the  children  drawing 
them,  by  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in 
many  cases  by  their  parents  also ;  where  books 
do  more  good  than  in  homes  fairly  supplied 
with  reading  matter.  Having  reached  this 
point,  the  library  is  ready  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  idea  in  other  directions." 

An  interesting  and  suggestive  report. 

Dayton  (O.)  P.  L.  (42d  rpt.  —  year  ending 
Aug.  31,  1902.)  Added  3188;  total  52,523.  Is- 
sued, home  use  138,132;  ref.  use  64,468.  Of 
the  books  drawn  for  home  use  85  per  cent, 
were  issued  from  the  main  library,  11.4  per 
cent,  from  the  school  department,  and  3.7 
per  cent,  from  the  two  branches.  The  per- 
centage of  fiction  read  was  69.5  for  adults,  and 
14.1  for  children,  being  a  total  increase  of 
2  per  cent,  over  the  record  of  last  year,  "a 
direct  result,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  inquiries  which  come  to  the  loan 
desk,  of  advertising  methods  of  publishers." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  gain  of 
11,000  v.  in  the  record  of  books  issued  for 
reference  use.  New  registration  was  2409, 
the  total  number  of  borrowers  being  15,504. 
Receipts  $20,313.25;  expenses  $16,414.27. 

The  library  system  now  embraces  two  dis- 
tinct branches,  and  a  collection  of  travelling 
libraries  for  the  schools.  Free  access  to 
shelves  is  given,  the  reference  work  has  been 
developed,  an  index  catalog  and  an  improved 
system  of  classification  make  the  facilities  of 
the  library  more  available  to  the  public,  while 
beginning  with  December,  1901,  the  hour  of 
closing  was  made  9.30  p.m.  instead  of  7.30, 
except  during  July  and  August,  when  the 
closing  hour  is  8  o'clock.  "That  the  longer 
evening  hours  have  been  appreciated  by  all 
classes  of  readers  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  consultation  and  issue  of  books  during  the 
last  two  hours  of  the  day  (the  period  of 
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extension)  was  equal  to  75  per  cent,  of  that 
for  the  preceding  eleven  hours." 

Besides  picture  bulletins,  book  lists,  special 
exhibits,  etc.,  the  library  has  been  kept  before 
the  public  by  other  means.  A  library  direc- 
tory, showing  the  location  of  the  various 
classes  of  books,  and  setting  forth  the  special 
collections  and  general  resources  of  the  li- 
brary was  issued  in  an  edition  of  10,000  copies, 
which  was  soon  exhausted;  large  placards  of 
the  library  building  and  hours  were  sent  to 
50  factories  and  school  districts;  and  2500 
book  lists,  including  several  hundred  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Library  Association, 
have  been  distributed." 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (3Oth  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1902.)  Added  1919;  total 
41,147.  Issued,  home  use,  76,297  .(fict.  68%). 
Receipts  $9055.70;  expenses  $8981.06. 

In  February  Mr.  George  E.  Nutting  was 
elected  librarian,  succeeding  the  late  Pres- 
cott  C.  Rice.  Mr.  Nutting  recommends  that 
arrangements  be  made  with  the  Tabard  Inn 
Library  to  rent  1500  current  books  a  year, 
at  a  yearly  cost  of  $150  and  that  the  chil- 
dren's room,  now  too  small,  be  moved  down- 
stairs to  the  present  newsroom,  which  would 
give  more  space. 

Greeley,  Colo.  On  Jan.  9  at  a  public  meet- 
ing it  was  decided  not  to  accept  the  offer  of 
$20,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a  library 
building. 

Homestead,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  (Rpt.,  1902.) 
Added  3453;  total  16,148.  Issued,  home  use 
95.886  (fict.  53  %),  a  gain  of  24  per  cent,  over 
the  circulation  of  the  previous  year;  in  the 
children's  room  the  circulation  was  28,629. 
There  are  5901  borrowers,  of  whom  1648  are 
adults. 

There  are  nine  stations  in  operation,  of 
which  seven  are  established  in  township 
schools.  From  these  14,370  v.  were  issued, 
or  one-seventh  of  the  total  circulation. 

"The  most  promising  work  done  by  the 
library  is  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools.  Sixty-six  sets  of  twenty-five  copies 
each  are  furnished  to  the  public  schools  of 
Homestead,  Munhall  and  at  the  stations  in 
schools.  This  class  of  reading,  together  with 
the  reading  at  stations  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  juvenile,  amounts  to  36,830  volumes,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  circulation  read 
by  4339  pupils.  Quantities  of  books  are  fur- 
nished each  month  to  the  teachers  for  special 
reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  sub- 
jects are  represented  in  the  course  of  study. 
The  high  school  has  in  constant  use  from  50 
to  75  volumes  representing  subjects  in  the 
curriculum." 

Massillon,  O.  McClymonds  P.  L.  Assoc. 
(4th  rpt.  —  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added 
885;  total  11,621.  Issued,  home  use  42,429 
(fict.  20,123:  juv.  fict.  10,736.)  New  registra- 


tion   479;    cards    in    force    3782.      Receipts 
$4603.08;  expenses  $3310.56. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Carnegie  L.  (ist  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  An  interesting 
report  of  organization  work,  covering  the 
change  of  the  library  from  a  subscription  to 
a  free  public  institution,  and  the  progress 
made  toward  establishment  of  a  handsome 
Carnegie  building.  The  number  of  volumes 
in  the  library  is  given  as  17,755;  the  total 
circulation  was  95,472,  of  which  60.91  %  was 
fiction  and  13.86%  juvenile  books.  New  reg- 
is*ration  for  the  year  was  3414;  total  cards  in 
use  5416.  There  were  58,782  visitors  to  the 
reading  room. 

The  trustees  say:  "The  favorable  action  of 
the  mayor  and  city  council  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  board  that  the  $10,000  appro- 
priation for  library  maintenance,  pledged  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  dona- 
tion, begin  with  the  present  year,  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  The  council  by  its  prac- 
tically unanimous  action,  evinced  public  spirit 
and  appreciation  of  the  library  service." 

New  Hampshire  State  L.,  Concord.  (4th 
biennial  rpt.,  two  years  ending  May  31,  1902.) 
Added  13,305;  total  75,364- 

Mr.  Chase's  report,  which  appears  jointly 
with  the  report  of  the  state  library  commis- 
sion, noted  elsewhere,  deals  in  a  general  man- 
ner with  the  development  of  the  stat^  library 
as  a  library  center  for  the  state.  "Its  ulti- 
mate goal,  that  of  a  universal  reference  in- 
stitution, has  been  kept  ever  in  mind.  The 
borrowing  of  books  by  citizens  throughout  the 
state  has  been  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way,  and  a  substantial  *rain  has  been  made 
both  in  the  number  of  borrowers  2nd  in  the 
number  of  books  borrowed."  Strong  recom- 
mendation is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
slate  superintendent  of  libraries.  It  is  also 
urged  that  the  newspapers  be  more  effectively 
used  to  make  known  the  state  library;  "there 
should  be  a  more  systematic  publication  of 
news  items  about  the  library,  both  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  And  among  these 
items  should  occasionally  apt>ear  articles  upon 
its  purposes,  its  needs,  its  usefulness  and  its 
status  in  the  library  field."  Visits  by  the 
state  librarian  to  other  libraries  of  the  state 
and  short  talks  on  library  subjects  are  also 
suggested. 

The  library's  quarters  are  already  over- 
crowded and  more  room  is  urgently  needed. 
It  is  requested  that  the  coming  legislature  ap- 
point a  commission  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  question  of  addition  or  enlargement 

New  York  P.  L.  The  library  issues  in  sep- 
arate form  the  second  annual  statement  of 
the  Circulating  Department.  This  is  made  up 
of  extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  di- 
rector, and  the  information  given  has  been 
already  noted  in  these  columns  (L.  j.,  Nov., 
1902,  p.  970.) 
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New  York  City,  Catholic  L.  Assoc.  At  a 
reception  given  in  honor  of  Archbishop  Farley 
by  the  Catholic  (formerly  the  Cathedral)  Li- 
brary Association  at  the  Hotel  Majestic  on 
Feb.  10,  formal  protest  was  made  against  the 
withdrawal  of  city  funds  from  that  association 
on  account  of  the  development  of  the  Public 
Library  system.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  MacMahon, 
director  of  the  Catholic  Library  Association, 
presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  a  brief 
review  of  the  work  done  by  the  Catholic  Li- 
brarv  Association,  and  its  rapid  growth  since 
its  founding  in  1888.  He  referred  to  Comp- 
troller Grout's  statement  that  in  futnre  libra- 
ries maintained  by  private  associations  and 
not  merged  into  the  consolidated  New  York 
Public  Library  should  receive  no  city  appro- 
priation, and  said  that  the  work  of  the  Catho- 
lic Library  Association  could  not  be  main- 
tained if  its  individuality  was  lost  in  a  great 
city  institution. 

Archbishop  Farley  spoke  at  some  length. 
He  quoted  Comptroller  Grout's  statement,  and 
said  that  last  year  the  Catholic  Library  Asso- 
ciation received  $17,000  from  the  city.  To  de- 
prive it  of  this  support  in  the  future  would 
be  unjust.  While  admitting  that  in  many  re- 
spects a  consolidation  with  the  New  York 
Public  Library  would  be  advantageous,  it  was 
pointed  put  that  it  would  cause  the  Catholic 
Association  to  lose  autonomy  and  would  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  or- 
ganized and  developed.  "For  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  any  general  library  would  agree 
with  us  as  to  the  character  of  the  books  that 
are  fit  for  circulation  and,  since  we  could  not 
control  the  character  of  the  books,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  innumerable  difficulties  would  arise, 
the  tendency  always  being  to  make  the  public 
library  an  unsafe  place  for  our  people,  espec- 
ially for  youth." 

The  Archbishop  said  that  many  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  city  were  fill'  i  with  litera- 
ture that  would  be  poisonous  to  a  Catholic 
mind.  He  could  not  understand  why  the  city 
authorities  should  desire  to  compel  Catholics 
either  to  consolidate  their  libraries  or  to  lose 
their  appropriation,  for  the  Catholic  library 
can  do  a  work  which  no  other  public  library 
can.  He  added: 

"There  is  also  a  matter  of  equity  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  enlarged  our  plant  and  extended 
our  work  in  many  directions  in  order  to  aid 
the  city,  especially  in  the  matter  of  libraries 
in  public  schools,  playgrounds  and  vacation 
schools.  Inducements  for  us  to  do  this  were 
held  out  by  the  library  law,  which  purported 
to  compensate  us  in  proportion  to  the  unit  of 
work  done,  namely  on  the  b«*sis  of  approved 
circulation.  An  implicit  contract,  it  seems  to 
us,  was  entered  into,  the  state  promising  the 
appropriations  through  the  city,  if  we  main- 
tained our  library  at  the  proper  standard.  If 
we  allowed  the  library  to  fall  below  the  stan- 
dard required,  our  property  was  to  revert  to 
the  state,  which  would  take  it  under  its  con- 


trol and  see  that  the  library  was  used  as  orig- 
inally intended. 

"Now  the  standard  of  a  library  such  as 
ours  has  become,  can  be  maintained  only  by 
the  receipts  of  the  appropriations,  as  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  our  private  resources 
would  be  requisitioned  to  so  large  an  extent 
to  do  what  is  purely  a  public  work,  and  the 
work,  be  it  remarked,  that  we  engaged  in  al- 
most at  the  request  of  the  state. 

"We  are,  therefore,  put  in  this  dilemma  by 
the  proposed  action  of  the  city  authorities :  If 
we  wish  to  retain  our  property,  we  must  spend 
from  our  private  income  the  amount  of  money 
that  heretofore  we  have  received  from  the 
city.  If  we  do  not  spend  that  money  we  can- 
not keep  the  library  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired. So  that  we  must  either  consolidate  or, 
if  we  do  not,  the  state  can  take  our  library 
and  make  it  oart  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  unless  we, 
out  of  our  private  funds  maintain  it  at  its 
present  standard. 

"We  do  not  think  that  it  is  sufficient  reasom 
for  the  city  to  force  this  consolidation  on  the 
ground  that  the  city  is  obliged  by  its  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Carnegie  to  support  the  libra- 
ries that  bear  his  name.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  system,  but  we  don't  feel  that  its 
existence  should  be  made  a  pretext  for  forc- 
ing us  out  of  business." 

New  York  City.  Webster  F.  L.  (Rpt., 
1902;  in  nth  rpt.  of  East  Side  House.) 
Added  1505;  total  12,950.  Issued,  home  use 
144,188  (fict.  .2760%;  juv.  fht.  .4566%). 
New  cards  issued  3090;  total  registration 
19,781. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  re- 
port, in  line  with  Mr.  Gaillard's  article  in  the 
January  number  of  L.  j.  The  work  done  by 
the  Webster  Library  is  indicated,  to  a  degree, 
in  the  striking  figures  of  circulation  for  the 
year,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  vol- 
umes. This  has  been  brought  alout  by  the 
elimination  of  restrictive  rules  and  by  grant- 
ing the  largest  possible  freedom  of  use  to 
borrowers.  "In  all  cases  where  persons  need 
several  books  for  such  work  ai  cannot  be 
done  in  two  weeks,  it  is  usual  in  this  library 
tc  lend  the  books,  two  or  three  dozen  if 
nt  eded,  with  the  understanding  that  they  may 
be  retained  as  long  as  actually  necessary, 
usually  with  the  condition  that  the  borrower 
must  report  to  the  library  n.onthly."  During 
the  summer  packages  of  books  are  lent,  to  be 
retained  for  vacation  reading.  "The  loss  has 
been  nothing.  Books  left  in  the  country,  on 
the  train,  or  in  the  steamboat  have  been  re- 
covered, or  their  loss  has  been  cheerfully 
made  good.  Vacation  books  have  been  the 
iu!e  in  this  library  for  several  years.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  a  con- 
tinual demand  for  the  standard  novels,  for 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Jane  Aus- 
ten, Scott,  Lytton  and  for  the  forgotten  favor- 
ites. The  use  here  of  books  of  this  character 
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is  so  great  that  set  after  set  and  extra  copies 
of  the  most  used  books  are  purchased,  to  eke 
out  the  demand  that  is  never  satisfied"  As 
legards  the  issue  of  books  to  teachers,  the 
rule  is,  "The  books  needed,  to  be  retained  as 
long  as  necessary."  Of  the  574  teachers  in 
the  district  reached  by  the  library  377,  or  65 
per  cent.,  used  the  library  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Of  this  number  "exactly  150  are 
engaged  in  definite,  serious  work,  and  to  aid 
themselves  in  that  work  have  secured  from  this 
library  456  volumes,  or  more  than  three  books 
each  of  non-fiction,  'to  be  retained  as  long  as 
reeded.' "  A  library  bulletin  board  is  placed 
in  each  of  the  12  schools  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  lists  of  books  desired  by  teachers  are 
kept  on  file  at  the  library  and  the  volumes 
sent  to  them  as  they  become  available.  "This 
part  of  the  scheme  has  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  now  necessary  to  maintain  a 
staff  of  10  messengers,  who  make  daily  trips 
from  the  library  to  the  schools  to  carry 
books." 

There  is  a  collection  of  books  in  the  Bo- 
hemian language,  from  which  2934  v.  were  is- 
sued for  home  use.  The  arguments  for  the 
development  of  such  foreign  collections,  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Gaillard  in  reply  i.o  press  crit- 
icism, are  given  elsewhere. 

The  librarian's  review  of  the  methods  and 
aims  of  the  library  is  evoked  by  the  fact 
that  its  activities  are  likely  to  be  restricted  in 
the  future  by  the  limitation  or  withdrawal  of 
the  city  funds,  by  aid  of  v/hich  its  work  has 
been  done  —  the  result  of  the  desire  to  con- 
solidate library  forces  in  the  city  under  the 
management  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Whether  the  Webster  Free  Library  will 
choose  to  be  merged  into  the  municipal  li- 
brary system  or  will  endeavor  to  keep  its  in- 
dividual field  is  not  indicated,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  interesting  work  it  has  de- 
veloped may  be  carried  on  to  a  wider  useful- 
ness. Among  the  plans  that  it  had  been 
hoped  to  carry  out  in  1903,  had  the  financial 
conditions  remained  the  same,  was  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  room  "which  was  designed  to 
contain  books  and  periodicals  that  would  ad- 
vance ambitious  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  in  their  several  walks  in  life.  At 
first  books  on  the  following  subjects  would 
have  been  provided:  Architecture,  building, 
carpentry,  joinery  and  cabinet  making;  com- 
plete commercial  courses;  chemistry;  electri- 
cal engineering,  electric  il^ht  plants  and  elec- 
tiic  railways;  locomotive  running;  mining, 
mechanical  engineering;  sheet  metal  work; 
sanitary  plumbing,  heating  and  ventilation; 
telegraph,  telephone,  steam  and  gas  engineer- 
ing;  refrigeration  and  mechanical  drawing. 
The  books  have  been  selected  in  part  and 
seme  have  been  purchased.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  opening  of  that  room  it  would 
h;ive  been  announced  to  the  neighborhood. 
A.  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  district 
had  been  selected  for  that  purpose.  In  every 
elevated  railway  station,  church,  political  club, 
trade  union  and  lodge  room,  saloon,  barber 


shop,  drug  store  and  factory  in  the  neighbor- 
hood not  only  would  announcement  placards 
have  been  posted,  which  would  tell  of  the 
general  policy,  but  lists  of  the  new  books 
were  to  have  been  included,  and  these  lists 
kept  up  to  date.  Wherever  two  or  three  peo- 
ple should  meet  together  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  a  particular  subject  it  would  have 
been  the  effort  of  the  library  to  provide  suit- 
able books  Oi.  that  subject." 

Norwich,  Ct.  Otis  L.  (Rpt,  year  ending 
Aug.  31,  1902.)  Added  1509;  total  27,664. 
Issued,  home  use  853,308  (fict.  77.80%;  juv. 
fict.  73.22  %.)  New  registration  891 ;  total 
registration  11,391.  Receipts  $7725.47;  ex- 
penses $7486.26. 

Although  tne  accessions  for  the  year 
amounted  only  to  nine  volumes  more  than  the 
additions  of  the  year  preceding,  the  cost  was 
$288.35  in  excess  of  the  previous  year's  fig- 
ures—  this  increase  being  due  mainly  to  the 
advanced  price  of  books  during  the  year.  "If 
it  were  wholly  due  to  this  cause,  it  would 
mean  an  additional  cost  of  27  cents  per  vol- 
ume for  each  volume  bought,  or  an  advance  of 
33  !-3  Per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  books 
bought  in  the  preceding  year."  A  larger 
book  appropriation  is  urgently  needed,  not 
only  for  new  books,  but  to  round  out  special 
departments  of  the  collection.  It  is  proposed 
to  carry  out,  in  somewhat  modified  form,  Dr. 
Eliot's  suggested  separation  of  dead  books 
from  live  ones,  by  placing  "upon  the  shelves 
which  are  most  difficult  of  access  the  books 
which  are  the  least  frequently  used.  It  is 
certainly  believed  that,  in  the  case  of  our  own 
library,  the  shelves  to  which  access  is  al- 
lowed will  be  far  more  attractive  to  those  who 
visit  them  after  a  number  of  dead  books  have 
been  removed  from  among  the  live  ones." 

Scranton  (Pa.)  P.  L.  (i2th  rpt.,  1902.) 
Added  3104;  total  43,798.  Issued,  home  use 
119,662  (fict.  57.28%;  juv.  fict.  15.25%);  ref. 
use  2743.  New  registration  3971 ;  cards  in  use 
8611.  Receipts  $15,196.43;  expenses  $14,925.92. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  2500  v.  of  the 
young  people's  library  amounted  to  21,595  v., 
of  which  18,248,  or  84.5  %  were  fiction.  Of 
the  439  v.  of  fiction  added  during  the  year 
but  130  represented  new  books,  the  remainder 
being  duplicates  or  replacements.  There  was 
a  decrease  in  circulation  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  the  chief  falling-off  being  in 
the  line  of  fiction,  while  issues  in  other  classes 
show  a  general  increase.  Work  on  a  con- 
densed author  and  subject  catalog  was  car- 
ried very  nearly  to  completion  during  the  year. 

Smithsonian  Institution  L.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Rpt. ;  in  report  of  S.  P.  Langley,  sec- 
retary, etc.,  p.  97-99.)  Added  26,658,  of  which 
the  greater  part  have  been  sent  to  the  Libra- 
ry of  Congress.  During  the  year  Dr.  Cyrus 
Adler,  the  librarian,  gave  up  his  post  as  cus- 
todian of  the  Smithsonian  deposit  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Paul  Brockett 
was  appointed  for  this  duty. 

"Early  in  November,  1901,  Gen.  John  Watts 
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de  Peyster  presented  to  the  Institution  his 
magnificent  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  be  known 
as  the  'Watts  de  Peyster  Collection,  Napol- 
eon Bonaparte.'  It  is  a  very  complete  one, 
containing  books  from  all  countries  and  in  all 
languages.  There  have  been  received  from 
General  de  Peyster  nearly  2000  volumes,  which 
are  now  in  temporary  cases,  but  the  number 
of  books  has  outgrown  the  space  provided. 

''With  the  allotment  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Litera- 
ture, a  regional  bureau  has  been  established 
and  the  work  carried  on.  The  temporary 
provision  for  the  coming  year  will  warrant 
only  the  employment  of  the  same  force,  which 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  properly  care  for  the 
numerous  duties  imposed.  A  sum  of  at  least 
$10,000  per  annum  is  needed  for  the  United 
States  Regional  Bureau,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Congress  will,  now  that  the  publication  is 
actually  begun,  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  representation  of  the  United 
States  in  an  undertaking  which  will  render 
aid  to  all  branches  of  scientific  learning 
throughout  the  country. 

"The  work  done  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  ipO2,  is  in  brief  as  follows:  (i)  The  gen- 
eral organization  of  a  regional  bureau,  includ- 
ing means  of  collecting  and  disposing  of  all 
scientific  matter  published  in  the  United 
States;  (2)  making  a  list  of  the  periodicals 
of  the  United  States  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  catalog;  (3)  preparing  and  classifying 
index  reference  slips  to  the  scientific  publica- 
tions of  1001  and  forwarding  these  slips  to 
the  London  Central  Bureau.  The  slips  for- 
warded up  to  June  30,  1901,  number  6990." 

Trenton  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  The  library  trus- 
tees have  arranged  for  a  course  of  free  lec- 
tures, to  be  given  fortnightly,  at  the  library 
from  November  to  April  inclusive. 

Troy  (N.  7.)  Y.  M.  A.  L.  (Rpt.,  1902.) 
Added  1402;  total  34,820.  Receipts  $3754.70; 
expenses  $4497.96. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  9753  v.  in  cir- 
culation, largely  in  the  issue  of  fiction.  The 
trustees  make  an  appeal  for  increased  funds. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  the  new  university  library  build- 
ing was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies  on 
Jan.  17. 

University  of  Nebraska  L.,  Lincoln.  (Bien- 
nial rpt.  —  2  years  ending  Nov.  i,  1002.) 
Added  8994,  of  which  5913  were  purchased; 
total  55,550.  "The  sum  expended  during  this 
period  for  books,  bindings  and  periodicals  is 
$15,539.36;  for  administration  $7643.41." 

The  need  of  a  larger  force  and  extended 
quarters  is  presented  by  Mr.  Wyer,  who  urges 
that  measures  of  relief  be  taken  by  the  faculty. 
The  small  salaries  paid  make  it  necessary  to 
draw  largely  upon  untrained  student  service, 
which  is  in  many  ways  wasteful  of  time  and 
energy.  During  a  part  of  the  period  covered, 
elementary  instruction  in  library  work  was 


given  by  the  librarian  to  14  students.  "The 
experiment  served  two  useful  purposes,  i,  It 
created  a  body  of  slightly  trained  workers 
upon  which  this  library  could  draw  to  fill 
vacancies  and  in  fact  two  appointments  have 
since  been  made  to  the  staff  of  the  university 
library  and  one  to  the  Omaha  Public  Library 
from  this  class.  2,  It  prepared  trained  work- 
ers to  take  a  part  in  the  rapidly  growing  li- 
brary development  throughout  the  state.  It 
was  found  that  this  work  rightly  done  claimed 
more  time  than  the  library  staff  could  spare 
and  more  room  for  laboratory  work  than  is 
available  and  although  a  strong  demand  for 
the  instruction  has  persisted  it  has  been  dis- 
continued and  will  not  be  resumed  unless  your 
board  feels  that  it  is  a  line  of  work  for  which 
you  wish  to  mnke  additional  and  suitable  pro- 
vision." 

Warren  (Pa.)  L.  Assoc.  (Rpt.,  1902.) 
Added  596;  total  13,225.  Issued,  home  use 
23,740.  New  registration  246;  total  registra- 
tion 3520.  Receipts  $11,897.78;  expenses  $10,- 
667.16. 

During  the  year  the  library  was  reopened 
in  its  renovated  quarters,  which  are  much 
better  adapted  to  effective  work. 

Waterbury,  Ct.,  Bronson  L.  (33d  rpt. — 
year  ending  Sept.  I,  1902.)  Added  2196; 
total  60,786.  Issued,  home  use,  83,282  (fict 
.670%;  juv.  .041%).  Receipts  $27,957.29; 
expenses  $26,479.60. 

There  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  cir- 
culation, owing  to  the  closing  of  the  library 
for  two  months  on  account  of  a  smallpox 
epidemic.  In  the  children's  room  "the  at- 
tendance at  the  story-hour  has  been  some- 
what smaller  than  last  year,  but  the  benefit 
derived  from  it  has  been  greater.  There 
has  been,  on  the  average,  an  attendance  of 
28  children  who  are  really  interested  and 
are  on  terms  of  constantly  growing  intimacy 
with  their  librarian.  Among  the  most  popu- 
lar tales  this  year  were  'The  forty-seven 
Ronins,'  a  tale  of  the  feudal  era  in  Japan; 
the  story  of  Jason,  and  'Three  wonderful 
escapes.'  The  girls  were  best  pleased  with 
the  account  of  the  sad  fate  of  the  little  dau- 
phin, son  of  Marie  Antoinette,  while  the 
boys  enjoyed  the  thrilling  escape  of  Latude 
from  the  Bastille,  and  insisted  on  knowing 
more  about  dungeons  and  prisons. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  board  in  July,  1902, 
it  was  decided  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
open  shelves  to  the  general  public.  Some 
weeks  were  spent  by  the  library  staff  in  re- 
arranging the  books  on  a  more  convenient 
plan,  and  placing  guides  and  shelf-labels  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August  the  lower  stack-room,  containing 
from  30,000  to  40,000  volumes,  was  opened. 
So  far  the  change  has  produced  no  confusion, 
and  seems  to  have  pleased  the  public,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  interested  in  subjects 
outside  of  fiction.  Its  influence  on  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  circulation  can- 
not as  yet  be  determined." 
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Manchester  (Eng.)  P.  F.  Ls.  (soth  rpt  — 
year  ending  Sept.  5,  1902.)  Added  21,849; 
total  305,364,  of  which  176,700  y.  are  contained 
in  the  18  branches  of  the  lending  department. 
Issued,  home  use  1,086,326;  ref.  use  454,911. 
"The  total  number  of  volumes  used  in  all  de- 
partments during  the  twelve  months  amounted 
to  2,295,293."  There  are  50,514  card  holders. 

SHAW,  A.  Capel.  The  Birmingham  Free  Li- 
braries. Aberdeen  University  Press,  Ltd., 
[1002.]  27  p.  O. 

A  reprint  of  Mr.  Shaw's  address  delivered 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  Birmingham,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1002. 

WALKER,  Edward.  The  Patent  Office  Library, 
London.       {In    Engineering    and    Mining 
Journal,  Jan.  10,  1903.    75:81.)     2  col.  il. 
Calls  especial  attention  to  the  collection  of 
periodicals   and   the   transactions   of   learned 
societies.     In   these   departments   the   library 
endeavors  to  maintain  complete  files  of  the 
technical  literature  of  the  whole  world,  ex- 
cept medicine  and  natural  history. 

(Bifts  ant)  Bequest. 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Abigail  L.  Prentiss,  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  library  receives  a  bequest  of 
$7350.39,  to  be  devoted  to  the  William  E. 
Saunders  alcove,  established  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Prentiss's  nephew. 

East  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  P.  L.  By  the 
will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Nancy  Rust,  the  library 
receives  $2000,  to  be  known  as  the  Rust  fund, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  books. 

Meriden  (O.)  P.  L.  On  Dec.  30  the 
library  received  a  gift  of  $1000  from  Frank- 
lin T.  Ives,  made  on  condition  that  the  works 
of  Voltaire  and  Thomas  Paine  should  be 
purchased  and  added  to  the  collection. 

Terre  Haute.  On  Jan.  27  Crawford  Fair- 
banks, of  Terre  Haute,  offered  to  give  to  that 
city  a  public  library  building  costing  $50,000, 
as  a  memorial  to  his  mother.  The  only  condi- 
tion is  that  the  building  be  known  as  the 
Emeline  Fairbanks  Library  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  act  with  the 
mayor  in  deciding  upon  site,  plans,  etc. 

Carnegie  library  gifts. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Jan.  15.    $20,000. 
Auburn,  Me.    Jan.  13.    $25,000. 
Augusta,  Ga.    Jan.  22.    $50,000. 
Brainerd,  Minn.     Jan.   10.     $12,000. 
Brunswick,  Me.     Jan.  15.     $12,000. 
California.     The  Carnegie  library  gifts  to 
San  Bernardino  and  Santa  Ana,  recorded  in 


January  L.  j.,  were  incorrectly  noted  as  for 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  respectively.  Both 
should  have  been  credited  to  California. 

Chariton,  Iowa.    Jan.  20.    $10,000. 

Claremont,  Wis.    Jan.  22.    $15,000. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Phila- 
delphia. $50,000,  on  condition  that  an  equiva- 
lent sum  be  raised  by  subscription. 

Columbia,  Tenn.    Jan.  19.    $10,000. 

Council  Bluffs,  la.  Jan.  18.  $20,000  addi- 
tional, making  a  total  of  $70,000. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.    Jan.  7,  $10,000. 

Everett,  Wash.    Jan.  12.    $25,000. 

Freehold,  N.  J.     Feb.  2.    $10,000. 

Gallipolis,  O.    Jan.  12.    $12,500.    Accepted. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.    Jan.  23.    $15,000. 

Hastings,  Neb.    Jan.  3.    $15,000.    Accepted. 

Holliston,  Mass.    Jan.  22.    $10,000. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y.  Jan.  22.  $25,000.  Ac- 
cepted by  city  council  Jan.  28. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.    Jan.  26.    $10,000. 

Lebanon,  Ind.    Jan.  9.    $12,500. 

Litchfield,  III.    Jan.  8.    $10,000. 

Marion,  la.    Jan.  22.     $10,000. 

Medina,  N.  Y.    Jan.  15.    $10,000. 

Missoula,  Mont.  Jan.  17.  $12,500.  The 
city  already  appropriates  $2500  yearly  for  li- 
brary maintenance. 

Mount  Pleasant,  la.    Jan.  20.    $15,000. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.    Jan.  4.    $12,500. 

Paris,  Ky.    Jan.  2.    $12,000.    Accepted. 

Paris,  Ontario,  Can.    Jan.  8.    $10,000. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.    Jan.  10.    $10,000. 

Petaluma,  Cat.    Jan.  22.    $12,500. 

Princeton,  Ind.    Jan.  24.    $15,000. 

Rennselaer,  Ind.    Jan.  16.    $10,000. 

Rhinelander,  Wis.    Jan.  6.    $12,500. 

St.  Peter,  Minn.    Jan.  9.    $10,000. 

Shelbyville,  III.    Jan.  24.    $10,000. 

Sioux  City,  la.     Jan.  22.    $10,000. 

Solvay,  N.  Y.    Jan.  14.    $10,000. 

Sullivan,  Ind.    Jan.  15.    $10,000. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Can.  Jan.  27.  $350,000 
for  a  central  library  building  and  three 
branches,  the  latter  to  cost  $75,000;  $35,000  a 
year  required  for  maintenance. 

Williamstown,  Mass.    Jan.  24.    $10,000. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.    Jan.  13.    $25,000. 

Foreign  gifts  are  reported  as  follows : 

Dover,  Eng.    Feb.  2.    £10,000. 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  £10,000.  Annual 
appropriation  of  "not  less  than  £700  yearly 
required."  Dunedin  is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  chief  cities  of  New  Zealand  that  does 
not  possess  a  free  public  library. 

The  Hague,  Holland.  Jan.  28.  $250,000  for 
a  library  for  The- Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal. 
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CHAPIN,  Miss  Artena,  formerly  cataloger 
at  the  Indiana  State  Librarv  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Muncie,  Ind.,  her  appointment  to  take  effect 
March  i.  Miss  Chapin,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Armour  Institute  Library  School,  has  re- 
cently been  enraged  in  cataloging  the  newly 
organized  Muncie  Carnegie  Library. 

COOK-ROFF.  Mr.  William  Burt  Cook,  Jr., 
of  the  New  York  State  Library  School, 
class  of  1898,  and  assistant  in  the  New  York 
State  Law  Library,  was  married  Dec.  29, 
1902  at  Colonie,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Ada  Cramer 
Roff. 

DUNHAM,  Miss  Mary,  of  the  junior  class 
of  the  New  York  State  Library  School,  has 
taken  a  position  as  manager  of  the  phonetic 
work  which  the  Carnegie  Institution  has  put 
in  charge  of  Prof.  Scripture,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Miss  Dunham  has  done  graduate  work 
in  phonetics  under  Prof.  Scripture. 

DZIATZKO,  Dr.  Karl.  Announcement  is 
made  of  the  death,  on  Jan.  13,  of  Dr.  Karl 
Dziatzko,  librarian  of  the  Royal  University 
Library  of  Gottingen,  at  the  age  of  61  years. 
Dr.  Dziatzko  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  his  profession.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  system  of  classification,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  on  matters  relating  to  library  ad- 
ministration, Gutenberg  and  the  invention  of 
printing,  incunabula,  etc.  An  important  bib- 
liographic undertaking,  appearing  under  his 
editorial  direction,  was  the  Satnmlung  biblio- 
thekswissenschaftlicher  Arbeiten.  A  more  de- 
tailed notice  of  his  life  and  work  will  appear 
in  a  later  issue. 

EDWARDS,  Ella  M.,  formerly  librarian  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  has  been  appointed 
head  cataloger  of  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

HAWKINS,  Judge  W.  T.,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  noted  in  January  L.  j.,  is  state  li- 
btarian  of  Missouri  and  not  of  Indiana,  as 
was  stated  in  the  announcement.  W.  E. 
Henry,  well  known  in  the  library  world,  has 
held  the  office  of  state  librarian  of  Indiana 
for  several  years  past 

LAMB,  George  H.,  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Braddock,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Braddock  Carnegie 
Library,  succeeding  the  late  Walter  Crane. 

LELAND,  Claude  G.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  school  libra- 
ries of  New  York  City,  the  appointment  tak- 
ing effect  Feb.  15.  The  post  is  a  new  one, 
created  last  year  by  the  New  York  board  of 
education,  and  is  intended  to  make  possible 
the  systematic  development  of  small  libraries 
in  the  New  York  public  schools;  it  is  under 
the  civil  service  rules,  with  a  salary  of  $2000. 
Mr.  Leland  joined  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library  in  September,  1897,  and  was 
made  assistant  reference  librarian  when  it 


was  opened  as  a  free  public  library  later  in 
that  year.  Since  the  system  of  school  libra- 
ries was  inaugurated  in  1898,  he  has  had 
charge  of  them,  and  of  the  other  work  done 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  in 
which  he  has  shown  thorough  ability. 

LLOYD- VAN  ALLEN.  Miss  Edith  Van  Allen, 
of  the  New  York  State  Library  School,  1898- 
99,  and  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Lloyd  were  married 
Jan.  28,  1903,  at  Ukiah,  Cal. 

MONTGOMERY,  Thomas  Lynch,  has  been  ap- 
pointed state  librarian  of  Pennsylvania,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  resigned. 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  long  been  active  in  fur- 
thering the  library  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  appointment  will  be  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  his  many  friends  in  the  library 
field.  Through  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of 
Science  Mr.  Montgomery  established  one  of 
the  first  free  public  libraries  that  served  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  present  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia. He,  was  one  of  those  most  active  in 
the  organization  and  development  of  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  is  a 
trustee,  and  he  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Club  and  the  Keystone  State  Library  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  for  several  years 
has  been  chairman  of  its  Trustees'  Section 
and  served  on  various  committees.  His  ap- 
pointment as  state  librarian  of  Pennsylvania 
became  effective  on  Feb.  i. 

SHERRILL,  Miss  Cecelia  Adelaide,  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  School,  class  of 
1898,  died  at  her  home  in  New  Hartford,  N. 
Y.,  on  Feb.  2,  1903.  Miss  Sherrill  has  been 
connected  with  the  public  libraries  of  Utica 
and  Worcester. 

SKEFFINGTON,  Miss  Mary,  of  Dyersburg, 
Tenn.,  has  been  elected  state  librarian  of 
Tennessee,  succeeding  Mrs.  Lulu  B.  Epperson, 
whose  term  expired  in  January. 

STODDARD-CREWITT.  Mrs.  Julia  Sumner 
Crewitt,  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  1900-1901,  and  Mr.  George  Wesley 
Stoddard  were  married  Jan.  7,  1903. 

WEITENKAMPF,  Frank,  curator  of  the 
Print  Department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  has  prepared  the  latest  fascicule 
just  issued,  of  "Die  Lithographic  von  ihrer 
Erfindung  bis  zur  Gegenwart,"  published  by 
the  Gesellschaft  fur  die  vervielfaltigende 
Kunst,  at  Vienna.  The  record  of  lithog- 
raphy for  each  country  is  presented  by  a  dif- 
ferent writer,  France  being  treated  by  Henri 
Bouche,  England  by  Hon.  W.  Singer,  etc. 
The  chapters  on  lithography  in  the  United 
States  had  been  assigned  to  the  late  S.  R. 
Koehler,  and  on  his  death  the  task  fell  to 
Mr.  Weitenkampf. 

WHITNEY,  James  L.,  has  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  headship  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  been  appointed  chief  of  the  de- 
partment of  documents  and  statistics  of  that 
library,  succeeding  Worthington  C.  Ford. 
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Cataloging  anfr  Classification. 

A.  L  A.  CATALOG.  Progress  is  most  en- 
couraging, preliminary  lists  on  general  works, 
philosophy,  religion,  botany  and  biography, 
aggregating  170  galleys,  having  been  printed 
and  mailed  to  collaborators  by  Jan.  17.  As 
soon  as  all  returns  on  any  one  list  are  in  a 
digest  of  first  criticisms  will  be  made  and 
resubmitted  to  critics  for  further  opinions  in 
the  light  of  their  combined  judgment.  For 
piompt  printing  and  convenient  forrn  of  these 
lists  credit  is  due  the  Library  of  Congress, 
through  which  they  are  distributed  and  col- 
lected. 

BIRMINGHAM  (Eng.)  F.  Ls.  Occasional  lists 
no.  3:  Books  and  pamphlets  on  trades,  ma- 
chinery, etc.  Part  I.  Birmingham,  1902. 
26  p.  O. 

A  short-title  classed  list. 
The  BOSTON  BOOK  Co.  Bulletin  of  Bibliog- 
raphy for  January  contains  a  further  instal- 
ment of  the  second  series  of  Mr.  Cole's  "Ber- 
muda in  periodical  literature,"  and  a  careful 
list  of  "The  best  editions  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,"  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild. 

BOSTON  P.  L.    Annual  list  of  new  and  impor- 
tant books  added ;  selected  from  the  month- 
ly bulletins,  1901-1902.     Boston,  Published 
by  the  trustees,  1903.    10+205  p.  O. 
As  usual,  this  is  an  interesting  and  well- 
rounded  selection,  and  the  list  should  be  help- 
ful in  other  libraries. 

CARNEGIE  L.,  Homestead,  Pa.    Homestead  se- 
ries no.  I :  Mill  books  for  mill  men  in  the 
Carnegie  Library.    28  p.  S. 
A  useful  classed  annotated  list,  alphabetical 

by  authors  under  classes.     There  is  a  short 

subject  index. 

The  Co-operative  Bulletin  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Free  Library  for  January  contains  an  ex- 
cellent classed  reading  list  on  "Pre-Wagnerian 
opera." 

CO-OPERATIVE  CATALOGING.    Jahr,  Torstein,  and 
Strohm,  A.  J.    Bibliography  of  co-operative 
cataloguing  and  the  printing  of  catalogue 
cards,  with  incidental  references  to  interna- 
tional bibliography  and  the  universal  cata- 
logue (1850-1902).     (In  Report  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  1902.    p.  109-224.) 
This  bibliography,  which  forms  appendix  6 
of  the  last  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, is  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  and  val- 
uable in  its  record  of  the  evolution  and  suc- 
cessive variations  of  the  co-operative  catalog- 
ing scheme.    The  arrangement  is  chronologi- 
cal, the  first  entry  being  tLe  report  made  in 
1850  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  British  Museum,  in  which  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  separate  stereotyped  titles  are  con- 


sidered. There  are  full  comparative  and  de- 
scriptive annotations,  and  a  detailed  index 
covers  18  pages. 

The  FITCHBURG  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
January  contains  a  special  reading  list  on 
Agriculture,  and  references  for  University  Ex- 
tension lectures  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs. 

HUNTINGTON,  Albert  T.  A  practical  system 
of  classification  for  medical  libraries,  large 
or  small;  reprinted  from  the  Medical  Li- 
brary and  Historical  Journal,  January,  1903. 
10  p.  O. 

The  scheme  is  that  used  at  the  Library  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the 
Library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
o*  Kings,  and  "its  use  in  two  of  the  largest 
medical  libraries  in  the  world  has  not  revealed 
eny  grave  deficiencies  or  radical  faults."  There 
are  54  main  divisions,  numbered  consecutively 
with  their  subdivisions,  the  numbers  running 
from  I  to  150.  "The  primary,  skeleton  sys- 
tem will  be  noted  as  being  logical  in  sequence, 
roughly  as  follows:  General  reference ;  de- 
velopment; primary  branches  of  medicine; 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  general 
medicine,  developed  by  the  various  systems 
of  the  human  body;  surgery;  infectious  dis- 
eases; hygiene;  miscellanies. 
INDIANAPOLIS  (Ind.)  P.  L.  Supplement  no.  3 
to  the  finding  list,  1898-1902.  Indianapolis, 
1902.  8+113  p.  1.  O. 
A  classed  list  preceded  by  a  subject  index. 

The  KANSAS  CITY  (Mo.)  P.  L.  Quarterly 
Bulletin  for  January  contains  a  descriptive 
record  of  "The  official  publications  of  Mis- 
souri," by  F.  A.  Sampson.  The  instalment 
of  the  library  catalog  given  is  devoted  to 
Education. 

The  NEW  YORK  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  January 
prints  the  third  and  final  instalment  of  the 
"List  of  works  on  electricity"  begun  in  the 
November  number.  It  contains  also  a  "List 
of  anti-Semitic  and  of  Jewish-Christian  peri- 
odicals." 

The  OSTERHOUT  F.  L.  (Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.) 
Bulletin  for  January  contains  a  good  special 
reading  list  on  Trusts  and  monopolies. 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  Syd- 
ney.     Supplementary    catalogue,    for    the 
years     1896-1900:     Reference     department. 
Sydney,  1902.    2+1124  P-  1-  O. 
This  bulky  volume  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions: author  catalog  and  subject  index,  and 
is  an   example  of  careful,   if  not  elaborate, 
work,    including   extensive   analytical    detail. 
Its  weight  makes  its  consultation  less  easy. 
It  makes  the  series  of  printed  author  catalogs 
complete  from  1869  to  1900,  while  a  subject 
index  from  1869  to  1895,  covering  80,077  vol- 
umes has  been  completed  and  is  neld  until  the 
cost  of  printing  can  be  defrayed.    The  volume 
should  be  useful  and  interesting  to  catalogers 
in  general. 
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The  SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  Jan- 
uary contains  special  reading  lists  on  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  etc.  ;  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zcna;  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma;  and 
"The  ten  most  American  books,"  giving  the 
titles  received  by  The  Outlook  in  answer  to 
the  question  "What  are  the  ten  most  Ameri- 
can books?" 

The  SAN  FRANCISCO  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
January  has  a  short  reading  list  of  "Narra- 
tives of  early  explorations  in  the  far  West." 

The  SCRANTON  (Pa.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
December  last  (ser.  2,  no.  I.)  lists  the  acces- 
sions made  to  the  library  from  July  to  De- 
cember, 1902,  in  author  and  subject  lists.  It 
is  an  attractive  and  neatly  printed  list 

UTLEY,  George  B.  Rare  books  of  the  Dio- 
cesan library.  8:  Prohibitory  and  expur- 
gatory  indexes  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
(In  Maryland  Churchman,  January,  1903. 

17:363-365.) 

The  library  contains  a  copy  of  the  expur- 
gatory  index  of  1607,  of  which  not  more  than 
20  copies  were  printed  and  of  these  all  that 
could  be  secured  were  recalled  and  destroyed. 
Only  one  other  copy  —  that  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  —  is  known  to  exist 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  Sears,  Lorenzo.  Amer- 
ican literature  in  the  colonial  and  national 
periods.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1902. 
14+480  p.  12°. 
Contains  a  7-page  list  of  authors  and  titles 

"intended  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  our  lit- 

erature and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  or- 

dinary reader." 

BLACKSTONE  bibliography.  (In  Legal  bibli- 
ography, January,  1903.  p.  8-9.) 
Arranged  chronologically  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  Genesis  of  Blackstone,  English  edi- 
tions of  Blackstone,  Works  founded  on  Black- 
stone,  English  abridgments  of  Blackstone, 
Comic  Blackstones,  French  editions  of  Black- 
stone,  Criticisms  on  Blackstone,  Miscellany, 
American  editions  of  Blackstone,  American 
abridgments. 

EARTHQUAKES.  Baratta,  Mario.  J  terremoti 
d'  Italia:  saggio  di  storia,  geografia  e  bib- 
liografia  sismica  Italiana  ;  con  136  sismocar- 
togrammi.  Torino,  Frat.  Bocca,  1901.  950  p. 
8°.  (Biblio'teca  di  scienze  moderne,  no.  9.) 
Reviewed  in  Centralblatt  fur  Bibliotheks- 

wesen,  Jan.-Feb.,  1903,  p.  73. 

GABRIEL  NAUDE'S  famous  "Instructions  con- 
cerning a  library"  is  announced  in  a  limited 
reprint  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The 
translation  used  is  that  of  John  Evelyn,  the 
only  known  English  version.  The  edition  will 


consist  of  419  copies,  the  text  being  printed 
on  antique  hand-made  paper,  from  "Brimmer" 
tjpe,  with  headings,  initials  and  tailpieces  in 
red.  The  publication  should  be  of  distinct  in- 
terest to  all  library  workers. 

MATHEMATICS.  Easton,  Burton  Scott.  The 
constructive  development  of  group  theory, 
with  a  bibliography.  (Publications  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  ser.  in  mathe- 
matics, no.  2.)  Philadelphia,  published  for 
the  university,  1902.  89  p.  O. 

The  INSTITUT  INTERNATIONAL  DE  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIE,  which  at  its  office  in  Brussels  has 
within  the  past  eight  years  developed  a  some- 
what extensive  system  of  bibliographical  rec- 
ord, has  been  merged  into  the  Bureau  Bib- 
liographique  de  Paris,  the  new  organization 
assuming  the  latter  name.  Members  of  both 
societies  are  continued  ns  members  of  the  new 
institution.  The  headquarters  of  the  Bureau 
Bibliographique  de  Paris  are  44  rue  de  Rennes, 
Paris,  and  it  will  continue  and  develop  the 
work  previously  done  by  the  Institut,  in  the 
publication  of  cards  for  its  "universal  reper- 
tory," bulletins,  lists,  etc.  The  consolidation 
was  the  result  of  action  taken  Apiil  30,  1902, 
at  a  general  conference  of  the  members  of 
both  organizations.  The  aim  of  the  new  bu- 
reau is  stated  as  being  to  facilitate,  "by  all 
means  in  its  power  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  bibliographical  repertories  estab- 
lished on  the  plan  conceived  by  the  Institut 
International  de  Bibliographic  of  Brussels  and 
based  upon  the  employment  of  the  universal 
Decimal  classification."  The  constitution  of 
the  bureau  is  given  in  the  Revue  Biblio- 
Iconographique  for  January  (p.  45-48). 

RENAISSANCE.  The  Cambridge  modern  his- 
tory, planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton;  ed- 
ited by  A.  W.  Ward,  G.  W.  Prothero, 
Stanley  Leathes.  Vol.  I :  The  Renaissance. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902.  31+ 
807  p.  8°. 

Each  chapter  is  supplemented  by  a  full 
working  classified  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
"These  bibliographies  are  not  intended  to  be 
exhaustive.  Obsolete  works  are  intentionally 
excluded,  and  a  careful  selection  has  been 
made  with  the  view  of  supplying  historical 
students  with  a  compendious  survey  of  trust- 
worthy and  accessible  literature"  The  bibli- 
ographies in  this  volume  are  pages  693-7«.)2, 
printed  in  small  type  on  a  royal  octavo  page. 
They  are  of  the  greatest  usefulness  to  the 
student 

TARIFF.  Fisk,  George  M.  Continental  opinion 
regarding  a  proposed  middle  European  tar- 
iff-union. (In  Johns  Hopkins  University 
studies  in  historical  and  political  science, 
Nov.-Dec.,  1902.  62  p.) 
A  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  a  Middle 

European  Zollverein  lists  77  titles. 
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,  *ht    Public 
al  CanlntJtan. 


covington,  Ky.,     May  12th,    1802. 
Art  Metal  construction  Co., 

Janestovrn,  N.   Y. 
Gentlemeru- 

VThen  we  received    our  complete  library  equipment  purchased 
from  you,  your  representative,    desired   that   I   write  you  my  opinion  as 
to  Its  merits,  etc.,  which  I  declined  to  do    Immediately,  for  the  reason, 
that  I  first  desired  to  use  the  equipment  for   a  reasonable,  length  of 
time.       As  v;o  hove  now  been   in  operation  for   about,  a  year,   I   am  better 
•prepared  to  express  try  views. 

The  Roll  Top  Desks  ,  Library  Tables,  Book  stacks,   Newspaper 
and  Periodical  Racks   ana  Card  pile  Cases  are  perfect    in  their   character 
and  finish  and  look  as  well  today  as  wiicn  first    installed,     in  our  judg- 
ment,  this  worX  ccuid  not  toe  duplicated   in  wood  at    all.     From  a  sanitary 
standpoint,  nothing  for  library  use,   can  be  compared  to  your  metallic 
furnishings,   and  for   convenience,   safety  frcm  fire  end  practical  appli- 
cation, we  feel  satisfied  that  your  Roods  have  no   competition  tn  this 
line 

•while  the  cost  may  be  somewhat  higher,  we  would  not  now  under 
any  circurastancss  revert  to  tho  use  of  wood   furniture  or  an  inferior 
stacX  made  either  vholly  cr   in  part,  of  wood. 

I.  trust  this  testimonial  msy  foe  of  service  to  you  with  other 
Librarians.     I   too.  sure   it  vrill,    if  they  go  to   the  trouble  to   investi- 
gate the  matter  as  thoroughly  as  our  2oard  of  Trustees  and  the  writer 
have  done. 

YCUTS  truly 


Librarian. 


ART    METAL   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 


BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 


HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  the  past  several  years,  handling  with  complete 
satisfaction  the  entire  library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries 
of  the  country,  we  call  to  your  attention  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our 
disposal  ;  not  only  as  to  the  prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  all  such 
business,  but  the  great  saving  to  the  library  in  the  matter  of  receiving 
exceptional  discount.  A  request  for  estimate  on  any  miscellaneous 
list  of  publications  will  receive  the  same  painstaking  care  and  minute 
attention  that  an  order  involving  thousands  of  dollars  would  receive. 
Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short  time  after 
order  is  placed — our  own  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  as 
well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  all  interested  in  the  Free  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private 
Libraries  to  visit  our  mammoth  establishment,  where  the  thousand 
upon  thousands  of  miscellaneous  volumes  are  at  your  full  access. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE  AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

39-41  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
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THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 
IF  YOU   ARE   A   LIBRARIAN 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER 

THE  LEADING  TYPEWRITER  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  Librarian's  Typewriter  Par  Excellence 

Used  almost  exclusively  by  prominent  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  only  machine  that  meets  all  the  requirements  of  library  card  indexing. 


»°*K  IN  SIGHT 


! 


Takes  the  Index  Card  flat,  holds  it  flat,  prints  it  flat,  and  delivers 
it  flat,  and  this  without  attachments  of  any  sort. 

Has  a  special  library  type,  and,   furthermore,  prints  in  any 
language,  style  of  type,  or  color  of  ink  on  same  machine. 
Paper  of  any  width  may  be  inserted,  cards  of  any  size. 

To  its  conceded  perfections — 
PERFECT  ALIGNMENT,   UNIFORM   IMPRESSION,    ETC.— 

The  HAMMOND  now  adds  A  CROWNING  GLORY 
The  Best  Manifolder,  whether  Quality  or  Quantity  is  Desired 

THE   HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

6gth  to  yoth  Streets,  East  River,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

/>AAAAA/*AAAAAAA^ 
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T  IBRARIANS 

should  send  at 
once  for  our  new  cata- 
logue, called  "An  Op- 
portunity to  Procure 
Some  of  the  Recent 
Copyrighted  Books  at 
Very  Low  Prices." 


OUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  car- 
ries a  larger  and  more  general  stock 
of  the  publications  of  all  American  pub- 
lishers than  any  other  house  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  do  we  have  the 
regular  publications  of  all  the  prominent 
publishers  of  miscellaneous,  technical, 
scientific,  and  school  and  college  text- 
books, but  also  thousands  of  publications 
of  the  lesser  known  publishers  and  thou- 
sands of  volumes  for  which  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  and  which  are  not  car- 
ried by  the  general  bookseller. 

We  will  gladly  quote  our  prices  to  intending 
buyers,  and  invite  librarians  and  book  commit- 
tees to  call  upon  us  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  select  from  our  large  stock,  and 
of  the  facilities  and  conveniences  of  our  library 
department. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO., 

215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


-bi-Nu'AMtN    rrtANKLiu    m-.L.i.o.  HENRY   JOHN    BROWN. 

B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN, 

American    Library    and    Literary   Agents. 

THIS  Agency  was  established  in  1864  for  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institutions, 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscripts . 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  have  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  for  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipments 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mail  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency.  

B.  F.  STEVENS  I  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 

New  York  Agency,  45  William  Street. 
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Permit  Me 

to  introduce  an 
outline  picture 
of  myself, 


Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 


at   your  service.      I  write   true   black,  stay  black   forever,  and 


am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.  I  am  the 
only  lineal  descendant  of  the  everlasting  writing  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  IO£.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIQQINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 


MAIN  OFFICE:  271  Ninth  St.,     (BROOKLYN,  N.  Y., 
FACTORY:  340-344  Eighth  St.,  f  U.  5.  A. 


New  York,  Chicago,  London. 


II 


!i 


" 


Improvement  the  Order  of  the  Age 


For  LIBRARY  CATALOGUING  and  INDEXING 

The  Smith 

Premier 

Typewriter 


With  CA7*Z>  TLATEJV 

ha*   been    found   invaluable 

•*--..--;^»ePKK^rT~ 

MORE  than  50^  of  the  large  libraries,  using  the  typewriter  for  indexing,  employ 
the  Smith  Premier.     It  does  the  work  required  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner and  without  any  difficulty. 

"3?Used  exclusively  in  such  libraries  as  the  Carnegie  at  Pittsburgh,  th«  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  Scientific,  at  Washington,  and  many  others.     Send  for  Fre«  Catalogue. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Annual 

American  Catalogue 

CUMULATED 

% 

1900—1902 

THE  ANNUAL  AMERICAN  CATALOGUE,  Cumulated,  1900- 
1902,  is  now  in  preparation,  and  will  include  in  one  alphabet  the 
short-title  lists  of  the  books  of  1900,  1901  and  1902,  giving 
information  of  the  books  recorded  by  author,  title,  subject 
and  series.  This  cumulation  is  to  continue  annually  until  a 
five-yearly  volume  of  "  The  American  Catalogue "  in  its 
new  shape  is  reached.  This  form  of  catalogue  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  a  desirable,  practical  working  tool  for 
the  trade,  supplementing  as  it  will  do,  from  year  to  year,  the 
last  issue  of  the  five-yearly  "American  Catalogue,"  without 
the  need  of  consulting  several  alphabets  in  several  volumes. 

8vo,  cloth,  $3.oo 

if  ordered  and  paid  for  in  advance. 

As  the  edition  is  necessarily  limited,  orders,  with  remit- 
tance, should  reach  us  promptly,  addressed 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY 

298  BROADWAY  (P.  O.  Box  943),  NEW  YORK 

I^JP  THE  ANNUAL  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE,  for  which  we 
have  the  American  market,  will  be  furnished  at  $1.50  in  cloth, 
or  bound  with  the  ANNUAL  AMERICAN  CATALOGUE,  Cumu- 
lated, in  cloth,  at  $4.50  if  ordered  and  paid  for  in  advance. 
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NEUMANN  BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED  1879. 

Library  Bookbinders, 

7  EAST   16th  STREET, 

(Telephone  Connection) 

Near  Fifth  Avenue,       NEW  YORK. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  correct  arranging  and1  lettering  of  wtrks  in 
foreign  language*. 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LIB R ART  AGENTS, 

Paternoster   Mouse,    Charing   CroM   Road,    London,    Knjf., 

Having  extensive  experience  in  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
Second-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
TARIES, AND  OTHERS.  Careful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
obtaining  Foreign  and  Scare*  Books.  BINDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  UNDERTAKEN.  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowe* 
Rates. 


TERMS  ON  APPLICATION,  ALSO  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  APPLIANCES,  HANDBOOKS,  ETC. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Librarians  and  others  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  us  before  placing  their 
orders. 

The  latest  publications  of  all  the  leading  American  and  English  publishers  are 
kept  in  stock,  thereby  enabling  us  to  fill  orders  with  utmost  despatch. 

Special  attention  is  asked  to  our  facilities  for  importing  books  free  of  duty. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THI 
LAMP,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 


G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


P  Pntnam'o  QnnQ       LONDON 

27  and  29  West  23d  St.    |Jl    I    I  lid      I    U    uUllUl    24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


MESSRS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  in- 
telligently and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Their  Branch  House  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
mission usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  it  practicable  to  buy  all 
books  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
Their  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 
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Magazines. 


I   will   undertake 


to    t  u  p  p  1  y    any 


magazine  «r  review  published,  at  a  price 


per  copy  depending  upon  its  market  value, 
or  the  cost  of  finding  same,  if  not  on  hand. 


I  have  considerably  over  500, OOP  magazinei 
in  itock,  and  the  assortment  ii  as  varied 
as  the  production  of  the  periodical  press  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  A  Businesi- 
like  query  with  list  of  want!  will  be  met  by 


a  prompt  and  business-like  reply. 


AC        PI    ADI/       174  F«lt»«  »t.,  N.  Y.  City. 
.     D.     LLAnPv,         (Opposite  St.  Paul's.) 


Old 


Daily    Consignments    of 

and   Rare    Books 
Cheapest   "BooKftore  in  America 

Librarians  are  invited  to  make 
my  store  their  Headquarters  when 
visiting  New  York.  Dealers  wel- 
come. 


JVIEL   MORROW 

123  East  23d   Street 

Bet.  Lexington  and  4th  Aves.  NEW  YORK 

Small  Collections   or  Large  Libraries 
Purchased 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

Of  Famous  Persons 

Bought  and  Sold 

WALTER  R,  BENJAMIN, 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS 


1125  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK 


DAVIS'    BOOKSTORE 

35  WEST  43d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Fine  Books  at  Reasonable  Prices 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  MONTMI.T 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A     SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Stock  in  Existence. 


W.    H.    LOWDERMILK    *    CO., 

14*4-*  P  Street,  Wa»blnctoa.  D.  C. 


BOOKS. — All  out-of-print  books  supplied, 
no  matter  on  what  subject.  Write  us. 
We  can  get  you  any  book  ever  published. 
Please  state  wants.  When  in  England  call 
and  see  our  50,000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  14-16  John  Bright 
Street,  Birmingham,  England. 


THE  BALTIMORE  BOOK  CO. 

301  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Law  Books,  State  Reports  Bought  and 
Sold.  Americana, Session  Laws, State 
Journals  and  Documents  Supplied, 


BOOKS   WANTED.— Continued. 


BOOKS  WANTED. 


Carnegie  Library,  Allegheny,  Pa.    [CM&.J 
N.  Y.  Times.  Oct.   i  and  Nov.  6,  1902. 
N.  Y.  Post,  Oct.  i  to  31,  incl.,  1899,  and  Oct.  24,  '02. 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lesley,  J.   P.,  Manual  of  Coal  and  its  Topography. 

Lippincott. 

Centennial    History   of   Susquehanna   County,    Penn. 
Children's  Museum  Library,  185  Brooklyn  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     [CasA.] 
Chambers.  Book  of  Days. 
Harper's  Book  of  Facts. 
Yeats,  Natural  History  of  Raw  Materials. 
Yeats,  Technical  History  of  Commerce. 

Cornell  University  Library,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Thayer's   Letters  of   Chauncey  Wright.      Cambridge, 

1875- 

Ornithologist  and  Oologist,  v.  1-8,  12,  13,  15  and  fol- 
lowing. 

Free  Public  Library,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Grant,   Robert.   A  Romantic  Young  Lady.      Ticknor 

&  Co. 
Journal   of  Military   Service  Institution,   no.    50    (v. 

12,  1891,  extra  no.) 

Photographic  Times,  July,  1898;  Feb.,  1901. 
City  Government,  Aug.,   1897. 
Journal  of  Franklin  Institute,  Feb.,  1870. 

Free  Public  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Children's   periodicals:    Babyland,    Chatterbox,    Little 

Folks.  Little  Men  and  Women,  Nursery,  St.  Nicho- 

last,  Wide  Awake,  etc. 


Library  Ce.  of  Phila.,  N.  W.  eer.  Juniper  and  Lo- 
cust 8tt.,   Phila.,  Pa. 
Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone.     N.  Y.,  1874. 

H.  Malkan,  Hanover  Square,  N.  Y. 

Beers,  History  of  Herkimer  Co.     1879. 

Jones,  History  of  N.  Y.  During  Rev.  War.     1879. 

Beers,  History  of  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.     1878. 

Simms,  The  Frontiersman,  2  v.     1872. 

Simms,  History  of  Schoharie. 

Public  Library,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Birkmire,  W.  H.,  Planning  and  Construction  of  High 

Office  Buildings.     Wiley. 
Bowdoin,   W.    G.,   Jas.    McNeill   Whistler,   the   Man 

and  His  Work.     Mansfield.  N.  J. 
Cadness,  H.,  Decorative  Brush  Work  and  Elementary 

Design.     Scribner. 

The  Univ.  ef  Nebraska  Library,  Lineolo,  Neb. 
McCain,    Compendium    of    Transportation    Theories. 

Washington,   1893. 
Hamilton's  Hamilton,  7  v.     1879. 
Todd,   Mrs.   M.,   Railways  of  Europe  and  America. 

1893 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 


F.  C.  P.,  oare  of  Library  Journal. 

Set  Library  Journal,  with  index,  fine  uniform  mor- 
occo binding  (2  nos.  wanting.)  Correspondence 
with  libraries  invited. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 


T  IBRARY  BUREAU  capital  stock.  Several  hun- 
*•"*  dred  shares  of  both  preferred  (8  %)  and  com- 
mon stock  are  offered  for  sale  or  exchange  for  other 
securities  or  property  on  specially  favorable  terms  for 
early  application.  Address  M.  D.,  315  Madison  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  THE  WALES  IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.  (Pat.  June  7,  1898.) 
If  you  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding, 

you  are  not  doing  the  best  for  your  Library.     Soliciting  a  trial  order  from 

you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Marlborough,  Mass. 


THE  BICYCLE  STEP  LADDER  COMPANY 

Make  a  business  of  fitting  Library  and  all  other 
kinds  of  shelving  with  Easy  Rolling  Ladders. 
This  cut  shows  one  of  10  or  more  styles  they 

make.  

ASK   FOR    CATALOGUE. 

THE  BICYCLE  STEP  LADDER  CO., 

65    Randolph    St.,  -  -  -  CHICAGO 


A    LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT    ON    BUSINESS 

PRINCIPLES 

We  believe  that  we  are  more  efficient  than  other  houses  as  Libra.ry  Agents,  because  the  library  department 

has  supervision  distinct  from  our  wholesale  book  business  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Librarians. 
We  manage  this  department  on  the  same  business  principles  as  our  wholesale  book  department.     In  a  word 

the  Books  are 
ASSEMBLED.  PACKED  aund  SHIPPED  by  COMPETENT  BOOK  MEN 

The  result  is 
ECONOMY.      ACCURACY      a.  n  d     DISPATCH 

THE  BAKER  <&  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Book  Dealers 

33-37  East  17th  St..  Union  Square  North.         -  NEW  YORK 


H.  SOTHERKN  5t  CO., 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agents  in 
Europe  for  Private  Book  buyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 

V¥/ITH  exceptionally  long  experience  in  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  care,  dili- 
gence, and  discretion  In  everything  relating  to  it,  and  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great. 

Established  1816.  , 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books  ("Sotheran's  Price-Current  of  Literature")  post  f re*. 


14O  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. :  London* 

Addrtut:   BOOKlUEf<,  LO\1)O1T.        Cod**:  UXICODE  and  A  *  C. 
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Library  Department 


1    William  St..   67   Stone  St.,   (%CST)  New  York  City 

TELEPHONE.  5121   BROAD 


"\  \  7E  have  determined  to  clear  out  all  of  'our  surplus 
V'*  stock  of  standard  books,  and  as  a  means  to]  that 
end  we  have  adopted  drastic  measures  and  are  prepared 
to  furnish  all  our  shelf  stock  at  great  discounts.  As  in 
some  instances  we  happen  to  have  only  one  copy  of  these 
books  we  earnestly  request  an  immediate  visit  from 
the  librarian  personally.  During  the  past  week  we  have 
had  calls  from  the  librarians  of  several  prominent  libraries 
and  in  every  case  they  procured  some  very  desirable  books. 
At  the  rate  at  which  the  stock  is  now  moving  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  very  short  time  until  all  this  stock  is 
sold;  therefore,  librarians  can  see  the  absolute  necessity  of 
an  early  call  in  order  to  secure  some  of  these  exceptional 
bargains.  We  mention  a  few  of  the  titles. 

BlSflARCK'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     2  vols.  $7.50    Net  $1.25 
LIFE  OF  WILLIAfl  H.  SEWARD.     2  vols.     5.00  i.oo 

HISTORY   OF  WOOD  ENGRAVING.     By 

Woodberry 3.50  .75 

Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson.    By  Cooke  . . .      4.00  2.00 

Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History.    By 

Mahan .2  vols.      6.00  3.00 

Hawaii :  Our  New  Possession.    By  Musick.      3.50  .75 

We  have  thousands  of  just  such  bargains,  but  lack  of 
space  forbids  enumeration. 

Q  UO  TA  TIONS  PROMP  TLY  F  URN  I  SHED 
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NEW  YORK  :    PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  298  BROADWAY. 

LONDON  :  SOLD  BY  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  Co.,  PATERNOSTER  HOUSE, 

CHARING  CROSS  ROAD. 

YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,5$5.oo.  MONTHLY  NUMBERS,  50  ct«. 

Priet  tt  Eurofe,  tr  other  count riet  in  the  Union,  acvr.  }tr  annum;    sinflt  *umt*rtt  •». 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  second-class  matter. 
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London  Agency  for  American  Libraries 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,   Covent  Garden,   LONDON. 


Special  Notice  to  Librarians. 


British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,  Scientific  Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  mail 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who   require   Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to   lose   no 

time  in  stocking  their  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the    enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand  for   British    published   Books. 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  I  have  so 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  case  of  public  men  visiting  London 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
affairs." 

EDW.  Q.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 

1856-19O2. 
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PLANS  for  the  Niagara  Falls  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  are  gradually 
taking  shape,  as  the  advance  outline  printed 
elsewhere  indicates.  This  follows  closely  the 
arrangement  adopted  last  year,  as  regards 
combination  of  sessions,  sections,  and  special 
meetings,  and  brings  the  activities  of  the 
meeting  well  within  one  week.  It  is  already 
evident  that  three  subjects  at  least  will  be 
brought  forward  for  special  consideration  — 
the  question  of  library  discounts,  library  train- 
ing, and  the  development  of  co-operative  or 
centralized  library  enterprises.  The  first  of 
these  subjects  is  one  that  affects  practically 
every  library  in  the  country  and  that  has  be- 
come a  serious  element  in  library  administra- 
tion. The  prospects  of  betterment,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  are  distinctly  discouraging,  and 
the  results  of  the  Niagara  meeting  will  prob- 
ably show  whether  librarians  may  still  hope 
to  secure  the  desired  concessions  from  pub- 
lishers or  may  simply  accept  the  situation 
and  adapt  themselves  so  far  as  possible 
to  changed  conditions  of  book  buying.  The 
development  of  centralized  undertakings, 
such  as  the  Library  of  Congress  printed 
cards,  the  catalog  cards  for  children's  books 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
similar  enterprises,  while  in  no  sense  a 
burning  question,  is  a  most  significant  one, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  the  smaller  libra- 
ries, which  through  these  agencies  are  to  a 
constantly  increasing  degree  made  sharehold- 
ers in  the  research  and  resources  of  the 
largest  libraries. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S  endowment  of  a  library 
training  school  for  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity is  so  far  the  most  important  event  of  the 
year  in  the  library  field.  Careful  plans  for 
such  a  school  were  drawn  up  two  years  ago, 
by  a  committee  representing  expert  library 
opinion  and  practice,  and  since  then  President 
Thwing  has  been  unflagging  in  his  efforts  to 
ensure  their  realization.  The  success  of  his 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Carnegie  means  the 
development,  probably  within  a  year,  of  an- 
other center  of  library  training,  which  is  like- 
ly, by  virtue  of  the  name  of  its  founder,  to 


make  special  appeal  to  the  smaller  towns  and 
ccmmunities  where  Carnegie  buildings  have 
been  the  first  step  in  public  library  develop- 
ment. Its  establishment  will  be  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  all  who  have  library  interests 
ai:  heart.  The  marked  increase  within  the 
last  few  years  of  agencies  for  instruction  in 
librarianship,  through  special  courses,  sum- 
mer schools  and  the  like,  are  indication  of  an 
increasing  demand,  and  the  only  effective 
means  of  limiting  the  influence  of  superficial 
and  inadequate  training  lies  in  widening  the 
scope  and  influence  of  training  of  the  better 
sort.  Just  what  the  better  sort  should  be  and 
how  its  development  should  be  aided,  is  a 
subject  of  present  importance  to  librarians. 
The  fact  that  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Committee  on  library  training  is  now 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  leading  library 
schools  gives  reason  to  expect  the  presenta- 
tion at  the  Niagara  conference  of  a  clear  and 
thorough  statement  of  aims,  methods  and 
ideals  in  library  training;  and  such  a  state- 
ment, it  is  hoped,  may  be  made  the  basis  for 
a  discussion  and  definition  of  principles  and 
requirements  that  should  put  library  training 
upon  a  firmer  and  more  uniform  foundation. 


THE  plans  adopted  for  the  Carnegie  branch 
buildings  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
which  are  described  elsewhere,  represent  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  and  satisfactory 
type  of  branch  library  building  yet  evolved. 
Now  that  branches  are  becoming  so  impor- 
tant a  factor  in  the  development  of  city  libra- 
ry systems  it  is  important  that  the  details  of 
their  planning  and  equipment  should  have 
more  attention  than  has  heretofore  been  given 
to  them,  so  that  certain  definite  principles 
may  be  tested  and  accepted.  Branch  build- 
ings so  far  have  been  experimental  rather 
than  adapted  to  proved  requirements,  and  the 
work  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  has  done 
in  working  out  this  series  of  plans  is  of  ser- 
vice in  a  much  wider  field  than  its  immediate 
community.  Although  differing  in  detail,  the 
buildings  are  alike  in  essential  features,  in 
the  provision  of  lecture  room  and  children's 
room,  and  in  adaptation  to  free  access  and 
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convenient  reading  room  or  reference  use. 
There  is  an  added  advantage  in  the  fact  that 
the  Brooklyn  architects  have  not  been  re- 
stricted to  the  ordinary  "city  lot,"  so  that 
each  building  is  able  to  preserve  an  individ- 
uality of  its  own.  The  plans  are  worthy  of 
careful  study,  comment  and  criticism  by  all 
librarians  who  are  meeting  or  who  will  have 
to  meet  like  problems. 

Communications. 

REPORT  ON  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO 
LIBRARIES,  1902-3. 

INFORMATION  regarding  gifts  and  bequests 
to  libraries  made  during  the  year  beginning 
June  I,  1902,  is  desired  for  the  A.  L.  A.  re- 
port on  this  subject,  to  be  presented  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  meeting  in  June  next.  It  is 
requested  that  communications  on  the  subject 
be  sent  as  promptly  as  possible  to 

JOSEPH  LER.OY  HARRISON, 

Providence  Athenceum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

TO  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  LIBRARY  WORK 
FOR  CHILDREN. 

ALL  who  are  interested  in  children's  de- 
partments are  asked  to  send  their  names  for 
membership  in  the  Children's  Librarians'  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Library  Association  to 
Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan,  Boston  Public  Libra- 
ry. Active  membership  consists  of  children's 
librarians  and  those  library  assistants  whose 
entire  time  is  given  to  work  with  children  in 
libraries  and  schools.  Associate  members  are 
those  assistants  a  part  of  whose  time  is  given 
to  the  work  of  a  children's  librarian,  and 
others  who  wish  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  work  of  children's  librarians. 
ALICE  M.  JORDAN, 

Secretary  Children's  Librarians  Section. 

"TALES  FROM  BLACKWOOD"  AS  REVIVED. 

WE  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  what 
relation  the  contents  of  "  Tales  from  Black- 
wood,"  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  bear  to  the 
original.  It  seems  they  have  selected  cer- 
tain volumes  of  the  second  and  third  series  of 
the  original  "  Tales,"  published  in  Edinburgh, 
and  reprinted  portions  of  these  volumes,  in 
each  case  the  first  part  of  the  volume.  The 
following  table  shows  the  order: 
Doubleday.  Blackwood. 

vol.     1 2d  ser.  vol.  12 

2 "  "      "        I 

3 3d  "  2 

4 2d  "  6 

"        5 ""  10 

"          6.  .  .    "   "  2 


9- 
10. 
ii. 

12. 


•3d 

.2d 

•3d 
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BROWNING  SOCIETY  PAPERS. 

IN  the  February  number  of  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  Mr.  E.  C.  Williams  gives  a  colla- 
tion of  the  Browning  Society  Papers  that 
does  not  agree  with  the  set  in  the  Grosvenor 
Library.  In  out  set  volume  i.  (pts.  i  to  5) 
consists  of  pages  i  to  502;  i*  to  153*;  and 
i  to  xxiii.  Volume  II.  (pts.  7  to  ii)  con- 
sists of  pages  i  to  400;  i*  to  353*;  i  to  xl. ; 
and  an  appendix  on  the  "  Browning  Society's 
fourth  annual  entertainment,"  paged  I  to  16. 
Volume  III.  (pts.  12  and  13)  consists  of 
pages  i  to  167;  i*  to  133*;  and  I  to  xii.  Each 
set  of  paging  in  each  volume  runs  regularly 
and  consecutively  as  noted  above  except  that 
the  Fifth  report  of  the  Society  in  volume  II. 
is  paged  in  Arabic  instead  of  Roman  charac- 
ters. Our  volumes  are  without  title  pages. 
The  deficiencies  enumerated  by  Mr.  Williams 
must  refer  to  the  incomplete  volumes  that 
may  be  the  best  the  Society  can  now  furnish. 
Our  set  was  purchased  some  years  ago. 

EDWARD  P.  VAN  DUZEE. 

GROSVENOR  LIBRARY,  I 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.        ) 

THE  information  given  Mr.  E.  C.  William* 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Browning  Society  re- 
garding the  set  of  Papers  issued  by  that  so- 
ciety is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  set  pos- 
sessed by  the  Newberry  Library.  As  this 
official  and  (supposedly)  correct  collation  of 
the  Papers  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  future 
purchasers  and  agents,  I  wish  to  ask  space 
for  the  following  corrections : 

Vol.  2,  pp.  287*-2QO*  were  not  skipped  in 
the  pagination.  The  Newberry  set  has  these 
pages,  which  contain  an  abstract  of  the  Eighth 
session,  1888-9,  sixty-first  meeting,  October 
26,  1888,  vol.  II.  signature  21.  On  p.  290* 
half  way  down  the  page  begins  Browning 
"Notes  and  queries,"  no.  171. 

After  p.  301*  the  abstracts  of  the  62d  to 
68th  meetings  were  published  with  continuous 
paging.  The  Newberry  set  has  these  abstracts 
contained  in  pp.  302*-353*  (the  62d  begins  on 
P.  298.) 

In  the  main  paging,  part  eleven  containing 
Papers  49-56  is  present  in  the  Newberry  set 
with  continuous  paging,  occupying  pages  275- 
400. 

I  sent  the  above  notes  to  Mr.  Williams 
before  communicating  them  to  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  and  he  requests  me  to  send  them  to 
you.  The  secretary  of  the  Browning  Society 
reported  to  him  that  the  official  set  of  the 
Papers  possessed  by  the  society  lacks  pp.  287*- 
290*  in  vol.  2.  It  is  probable  that  the  New- 
berry  set  differs  in  other  respects  from  the 
issues  possessed  by  the  society  and  by  Adel- 
bert  College,  inasmuch  as  p.  290*  in  the  New- 
berry  set  leads  directly  on  to  p.  291*  which 
begins  "desires  us  to  learn  one  great  lesson 
from  his  hero." 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  express  my  sym- 
pathy for  the  next  man  that  tries  to  make  up  a 
set  of  the  Browning  Society  Papers. 

WM.   STETSON  MERRILL. 
NKWBERRY  LIBRARY.   I 

Chicago,  111.  ) 
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KARL  DZIATZKO,   1842-1903:  AN   OBITUARY  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 
BY  FELIX  NEUMANN,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ON  January  13,  1903,  there  died  suddenly, 
Karl  Dziatzko,  librarian  of  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  and  professor  of  li- 
brary science  at  the  same  university.  Far  too 
early  was  the  deceased  taken  from  his  profes- 
sion and  science,  for,  since  his  death  occurred 
only  a  few  days  before  his  sixty-first  birthday, 
much  excellent  work  might  still  have  been 
expected  from  him. 

The  outer  life  of  Dziatzko,  though  not  so 
monotonous  as  that  of  most  German  scholars, 
was  not  especially  rich  in  incident.  The  par- 
ticulars can  be  briefly  stated. 

Karl  Dziatzko,  was  born  on  January  27, 
1842,  in  Neustadt,  in  Silesia.  He  attended 
college  at  Oppeln  of  the  same,  province,  and 
in  1859  entered  the  University  of  Breslau,  as 
a  student  of  classical  philology. 

In  1861  he  went  to  the  University  of  Bonn, 
to  continue  and  finish  his  studies  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
become  one  of  the  favored  disciples  of  the 
great  philologist  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ritschl, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
last  century.  But  Ritschl  was  not  only  a  fam- 
ous scholar.  He  also  rendered  great  services 
to  the  library  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  librarian  —  in  con- 
nection with  his  professorship  in  the  univer- 
sity—  in  1854.  Of  Ritschl's  work  as  a  libra- 
rian, his  famous  disciple,  O.  Ribbeck,  speaks 
as  follows :  "He  [Ritschl]  has  reformed  the 
utterly  neglected  library  of  the  University  of 
Bonn,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  truly  Hercu- 
lean energy,  and  admirable  faculty  of  organi- 
zation, and  has  at  the  same  time  created  a 
generation  of  experienced  and  skilful  libra- 
rians, by  employing  students  as  amanuenses." 
Dziatzko  became  one  of  these  amanuenses, 
and  rendered  such  excellent  services  that 
after  a  short  time  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant;  but  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  him  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a 
librarian  as  his  life-calling. 

After  passing  his  examinations  in  1862, 
with  high  honors — his  doctor's  dissertation  on 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Library  Association,  held  February  xi,  1903,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Plautus  and  Terence  was  a  part  of  a  prize 
essay  of  the  university  —  Dziatzko  returned  to 
Oppeln  to  teach  during  1864-5  in  the  same 
college  where  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  education.  In  the  latter  part  of  1865  he 
accepted  a  call  as  professor  in  the  college  of 
Lucerne  in  Switzerland,  which  position  he 
held  until  March,  1871.  From  April,  1871, 
till  March,  1872,  he  filled  the  position  as  li- 
brarian of  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Freiburg  in  Baden,  which  however,  perhaps 
for  personal  reasons,  he  abandoned  to  become 
professor  in  the  College  of  Carlsruhe,  Baden. 
But  this  position,  too,  he  held  for  a  few 
months  only,  for  in  October  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Breslau,  the  university  where  he  began  his 
studies,  and  it  was  this  appointment  which 
definitely  won  Dziatzko  to  the  profession  of 
librarian. 

In  Breslau,  Dziatzko  held  office  from  Octo- 
ber, 1872,  to  September,  1886,  a  period  of  four- 
teen years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
received  an  appointment  as  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  and  with  this  an- 
other distinction,  the  chair  of  library  science, 
in  the  same  university.  This  is,  up  to  date, 
the  only  professorship  of  library  science  in 
Germany. 

Those  who  know  only  superficially  the 
scholarly  life  of  Germany,  may,  perhaps,  be 
surprised  that  any  one  should  prefer  a  small 
city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  such  as  Gottingen, 
to  one  ten  times  its  size,  as  Breslau,  with  its 
population  of  300,000,  and  may  see  a  slight  to 
Dziatzko  in  this  appointment,  rather  than  a 
promotion.  But  in  Germany  the  size  of  a  city 
does  not  determine  the  importance  of  the  uni- 
versity located  there,  and  in  scholarly  life, 
that  of  Gottingen  has  long  been  reputed  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country,  while  its  library, 
in  particular,  has,  since  the  middle  of  the  I7th 
century,  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  in  Ger- 
many, being  excelled  only  by  the  Royal  Libra- 
ry in  Berlin.  The  appointment  at  Gottingen, 
was  therefore  a  distinction  for  Dziatzko  and 
a  mark  of  appreciation  of  his  scholarship  and 
great  talent  for  administration. 

In  Gottingen,  he  held  office  constantly  from 
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October,  1886,  until  his  untimely  death  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  called  him  from 
the  scene  of  his  labors. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  Dziatzko's 
active  life,  I  must  mention  two  journeys  which 
are  closely  connected  with  his  profession,  and 
illustrate  not  only  his  anxiety  to  enlarge  his 
intellectual  horizon  by  personal  observation, 
but  also  his  ability  —  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  character  of  a  bookworm  —  by  compara- 
tive studies  made  on  the  spot  to  draw  con- 
clusions best  fitted  for  his  work  and  his 
country- 

Both  these  trips  led  him  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  first  was  to  London,  to  study  and 
investigate  the  organization  of  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  result  of  this  trip 
—  lasting  two  months,  and  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  Museum  —  was  published  in  the  Preus- 
sische  Jahrbiicher,  1881,  under  the  title  "Die 
Bibliothek  und  der  Lesesaal  des  Britischen 
Museums,"  in  which  Dziatzko,  after  giving  a 
general  historical  sketch  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, turns  to  a  detailed  description  of  the 
library  and  reading  room  of  that  great  insti- 
tution. His  account  is  not  only  descriptive, 
but  some  defects  of  the  administration  and  in 
the  system  of  cataloging  are  pointed  out  by 
this  keen  observer.  Most  of  the  defects  which 
he  describes  have  long  since  been  corrected, 
and  in  the  manner  he  suggested.  I  do  not 
mention  this  to  show  his  penetration,  but  to 
illustrate  how  his  theoretical  and  practical 
training  went  hand  in  hand,  and  led  him  even 
in  a  foreign  country,  under  entirely  different 
conditions,  to  discover  the  only  proper  and 
practical  method  of  procedure. 

This  essay  on  the  British  Museum  also 
gave  Dziatzko  opportunity  to  express  himself 
on  a  subject  which  at  that  time  was  being 
much  discussed  by  German  authors  and  libra- 
rians. For  some  months  previous  to  its  pub- 
lication, there  had  been  growing  a  lively  agi- 
tation for  the  foundation  of  a  German  Na- 
tional Library.  While  several  factions  sug- 
gested as  the  seat  of  this  institution,  Leipzig, 
Frankfurt  or  Niirenberg,  Otto  Hartwig,  at 
that  time  librarian  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  since  1884  editor  of  the  Centralblatt  fur 
Bibliothekswissenschajt,  wished  to  have  the  li- 
brary of  the  German  Parliament  changed  into 
a  National  Library.  Dziatzko,  though  not 
adverse  on  general  principles  to  the  founding 
of  a  German  National  Library,  opposed  in  this 


article  the  two  propositions  mentioned.  To 
him  the  only  proper  action  seemed  to  be  to 
so  endow  and  enlarge  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin  that  it  would  fulfil  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  national  library.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  German  National  Library  is  still  to 
be  solved,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Berlin  has  been  endowed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  has  become  the  first  library  of 
Germany,  without  injury  to  the  other  libra- 
ries of  that  country. 

The  second  journey  of  Dziatzko  was  made 
to  Italy  in  1892,  but  while  his  first  trip  to 
London  was  a  private  enterprise,  this  later 
one  was  undertaken  by  special  order  of  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  Government  not  only  granted  him  two  and 
a  half  months'  leave  of  absence,  b'lt  supplied 
the  funds  for  the  trip.  The  purpose  of  this 
journey  was  threefold;  first,  Dy.iatzko  was  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  public  and 
government  libraries  of  Italy,  and  with  the 
effects  of  laws  —  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  force  —  for  the  administration  of  li- 
braries, and  the  training  of  their  personnel; 
second,  he  was  to  collect  material  for  a  his- 
tory of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  its 
relation  to  German  printers;  third,  he  was,  if 
the  time  permitted,  to  devote  his  attention  to 
the  codices  of  the  Latin  classics. 

Dziatzko's  official  report  to  the  minister 
was,  as  is  customary,  not  published,  but  he 
himself  has  published  in  theSammlung  Biblio- 
thekswissenschaftlicher  Arbeiten  under  the  ti- 
tle of  "Eine  reise  durch  die  grosseren  Biblio- 
theken  Italiens"  a  detailed  account  of  his  trip, 
based  on  his  report  to  the  minister. 

This  journey,  which  lasted  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  fifteenth  of  May,  led  him  through 
Milan,  Turin,  Genoa,  Pisa  and  Florence. 
From  Florence  he  went  to  Naples,  Rome, 
Bologna,  Venice,  Verona,  again  to  Milan,  and 
thence  back  to  Gottingen.  As  regards  the 
main  purpose  of  his  journey,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  libraries  of  Italy,  Dziatzko  was 
very  successful.  He  also  found  sufficient  op- 
portunity to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  the 
codices  of  the  Latin  classics,  especially  the 
Terence  Codices,  but  the  second  object,  to 
collect  material  for  a  history  of  printing  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  could  not  be  fulfilled  in 
the  short  time  at  his  disposal.  The  trouble 
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however,  was  less  in  the  lack  of  time  than  in 
the  defective  system  of  cataloging  incunabula. 
Most  of  the  libraries  visited  by  Dziatzko,  had 
only  an  alphabetic  author  catalog  of  incunabu- 
la, without  index  of  the  printers,  or  place  of 
publication,  and  "by  means  of  an  alphabetic 
author  catalog,"  as  Dziatzko  justly  remarks, 
"it  was  impossible  in  a  few  hours,  or  even 
days,  to  obtain  a  review  of  the  material  in 
these  libraries  which  would  serve  my  pur- 
pose." 

As  the  philological  part  of  Dziatzko's  work 
is  not  within  our  province  we  will  deal  only 
with  the  main  purpose  of  his  journey,  all  the 
more  as  this  is  closely  connected  with  one 
of  his  chief  spheres  of  activity,  his  thoughtful 
care  for  the  library  profession  and  professional 
training. 

This  question  of  professional  training  had 
been  discussed  in  Germany  in  library  circles 
since  the  beginning  of  the  ipth  century,  but 
it  became  more  active  toward  the  middle  of 
the  '7o's.  In  Prussia,  the  leading  federal  state, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  the  libraries  belong,  showed  a 
great  interest  in  this  matter,  and  with  Dziatz- 
ko's call  as  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  and  the  founding  of  a  chair  of  li- 
brary science  in  1866,  the  first  step  was 
taken  in  opening  a  way  for  improvement. 
This  professorship  was  the  first,  and  is  up 
to  date  the  only  one,  existing  for  these 
subjects  in  Germany.  Dziatzko's  success  in 
his  professorship  helped  essentially  to  ripen 
the  Prussian  Government's  ideas  of  reform 
in  this  field.  It  was  first  desirable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  for  this  purpose  Italy  was  especially 
valuable. 

In  Italy,  too,  the  subject  of  reform  in  the 
library  and  library  service  had  long  been  un- 
der discussion,  until  the  government  in  the 
"regolamento"  of  October  28,  1885,  and  again 
on  October  25,  1889,  definitely  settled  the  ques  - 
tion.  In  order  to  study  these  conditions  in 
their  own  home,  and  to  see  whether  they  might 
prove  useful  in  Prussia,  it  seemed  necessary 
to  send  the  best  expert,  one  whose  theoretical 
and  practical  training  was  sufficient  guarantee 
for  a  detailed  and  unprejudiced  report. 
Dziatzko  was  chosen.  His  article  on  this  trip, 
already  mentioned,  is  a  real  model  of  clear- 
ness, objective  presentation  and  mastery  of 
the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  he  keeps 


always  in  view  the  particular  conditions  of  his 
country,  and  uses  the  same  for  instructive 
comparison.  In  the  following  quotation  he 
gives  in  a  few  words,  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter:  "Having  finished  my  report,  I  will 
state  my  opinions  on  the  condition  of  Italian 
libraries.  The  'regolamento'  of  1885-9,  which 
is  the  close  of  a  long  period  devoted  to  the 
reformation  and  improvement  of  the  library 
service,  is  the  outcome  of  a  mind  skilled  in 
legislation  and  organization.  It  has  a  uni- 
form character  and  hardly  leaves  a  side  of  the 
library  administration  unprovided  for." 

This  report  finally  settled  the  rolling  stone 
into  place.  On  December  13,  1893,  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  of  Public  Instruction  issued  an 
order  which  reformed  the  whole  library  ser- 
vice and  contained  special  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  admission  thereto.  As  the  latter  point 
is  the  more  important,  I  will  mention  these 
regulations.  Every  one  desiring  to  enter  the 
scientific  profession  of  library  service,  must, 
after  finishing  the  university  course,  and  pass- 
ing his  examinations,  serve  for  two  years  on 
probation,  and  without  compensation,  either 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  or  in  the  libra- 
ry of  any  German  university.  If  the  applicant 
serves  these  two  years  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  librarian,  he  must  pass  an  oral  examina- 
tion, in  Gottingen,  before  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  two  members  besides  the  presiding 
officer,  and  if  the  majority  of  these  votes  de- 
cides that  the  examination  is  satisfactory,  he 
is  finally  admitted  to  the  library  service.  The 
permanent  chairman  of  this  committee  was 
Karl  Dziatzko.  Thus  the  efforts  of  the  Ger- 
man librarians  were  finally  crowned  with 
success,  but  the  main  praise  belongs  to 
Dziatzko. 

Thus  Dziatzko  worked  for  the  benefit  of 
the  library  profession,  but  what  were  his  views 
regarding  the  actual  occupation  of  a  librarian? 
I  cannot  describe  them  better  than  in  his  own 
words.  He  says :  "In  the  occupation  of  a  li- 
brarian, it  is  very  important,  not  only  to  de- 
vote his  spare  time  to  scientific  work,  which 
is  more  or  less  connected  with  his  profession, 
but  so  to  plan  and  guide  his  professional  la- 
bors, that  the  special  professional  training, 
thus  gained,  may  aid  in  his  outside,  scien- 
tific work,  and  thus  the  two  may  mutually 
strengthen  and  animate  each  other."  Accord- 
ing to  these  principles,  Dziatzko  has  acted, 
and  to  this,  his  'method  of  work,  we  are  in- 
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debted  for  many  additions  to  our  professional 
and  bibliographical  knowledge. 

Dziatzko's  works,  setting  aside  his  philo- 
logical labors,  may  be  classed  in  three  cate- 
gories: bibliology,  bibliography,  and  biblio- 
theconomy.  The  limited  space  to  which  this 
review  of  his  life  must  be  confined,  will  not 
allow  me  to  treat  his  works  in  detail,  but  I 
may  be  permitted  briefly  to  mention  them. 

Dziatzko's  first  independent  work  —  a  num- 
ber of  his  articles  had  already  appeared  in 
Petzholdt's  "Anzeiger  fur  Litteratur  und 
Bibliothekswesen"  —  was  his  "Instruction  fur 
die  Ordnung  der  Titel  im  alphabetischen  Zet- 
telkatalog  der  Universitatsbibliothek  zu  Bres- 
lau,"  published  in  1886.  This  work  has  exer- 
cised a  great  influence,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  abroad.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  by 
Angelo  Bruschi,  and  was,  with  some  slight 
changes,  adapted  to  use  in  our  country  by  K. 
A.  Linderfelt  in  his  "Eclectic  card  catalog 
ruJes;  author  and  title  entries  based  on 
Dziatzko's  Instruction,"  published  in  1890. 

Next  to  appear  were  his  "Beitrage  zur 
Gutenbergfrage,"  1889,  and  "Gutenberg's 
friiheste  Druckerpraxis,"  1890,  two  papers  of 
great  importance  to  the  Gutenberg  question, 
which  have  contributed  largely  toward  clear- 
ing up  some  doubtful  questions  in  Gutenberg's 
life  and  work. 

A  work  exhibiting  the  greatest  scholarship, 
is  his  "Untersuchungen  iiber  ausgewahlte 
Kapitel  des  antiken  Buchwesens,"  on  which 
he  was  occupied  for  nearly  thirteen  years.  He 
deals  with  the  question  from  a  different  stand- 
point than  was  taken  by  Theodore  Birt  in  his 
famous  book  "Das  antike  Buchwesen,"  pub- 
lished 1882,  and  is  at  his  best  in  treating  this 
subject,  where  his  great  classical  scholarship 
and  mastery  of  bibliology  render  him  the 
greatest  authority. 

A  paper  of  great  historical  interest  is  his 
"Entwickelung  und  gegenwSrtiger  Stand 
der  wissenschaftlichen  Bibliotheken  Deutsch- 
lands,"  1893,  which  was  prepared  by  order  of 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  connection  with  the  Prussian  and  German 
library  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chica- 
go, 1893.  This  is  a  highly  instructive  paper, 
as  is  also  his  "Verlagsrecht  und  Pflichtsex- 
eniplar,"  1901,  which  shows  his  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  booktrade,  not  only  from  a  his- 
torical, but  also  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

Among  his  contributions  of  lesser  extent, 


but  not  of  minor  importance,  some  of  which 
were  published  by  him  in  the  Centralblatl  fur 
Bibliothekswesen  and  the  "Sammlung  biblio- 
thekswissenschaftlicher  Arbeiten"  whose  ed- 
itor he  was,  should  be  mentioned  the  paper 
on  "The  international  mutual  relations  of  li- 
braries," which  was  prepared  for  the  World's 
Fair  Library  Congress  held  in  Chicago,  1893, 
was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Gauss, 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary, and  published  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
for  November,  1893. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  KARL  DZIATZKO'S  WRITINGS. 

De  prologis  Plautinis  et  Terentianis  quaes- 
tiones  selectae.  .  .  .  Bonnae,  typ.  C.  Georgi, 
1863.  doctor-dissertation  (part  of  a  prize 
essay  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  pub- 
lished independently  by  Cohen  &  Sohn, 
Bonn,  1863). 

Die  deverbia  der  lateinischen  comoedie. 
(Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie  neue 
Folge,  XXVI.  (1871),  p.  97.) 

Nochmals  iiber  die  deverbia.  (Jahrbucher 
fur  classische  Philologie,  17.  Jahrgang 
(1871),  p.  819-826.) 

Petri  Langeni  Commentatio  De  Menaech- 
morum  Fabulae  Plautinae  Prologo.  (Jahr- 
bucher fur  classische  Philologie,  19.  Jahr- 
gang (1873),  p.  833-839.) 

Terentius,  Publius,  ausgewahlte  Komoedien 
zur  Einfuhrung  in  die  lecture  der  altlatein- 
ischen  Lustspiele;  erklart  von  Karl 
Dziatzko.  i  Baendchen,  Fhormio.  Leipzig, 
B.  G.  Teubner,  1874;  2e.  Aufl.  1885;  36. 
Aufl.  herausgegeben  von  E.  Hauler,  1898. 

Zu  Lucilius.  (Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Phi- 
lologie, Neue  Folge,  XXX.  (1875),  p.  141.) 

Der  doppelte  ausgang  der  Terenzischen  An- 
dria.  (Jahrbucher  fur  classische  Philolo- 
gie, 22.  Jahrgang  (1876),  p.  235-240.) 

Caspar  Elyan.  Breslau's  erster  Drucker. 
Breslau,  Druck  von  Nischkowsky,  1879. 

Eine  Einrichtung  zum  Schutz  von  Zettel- 
katalogen.  (  Petzholdt's  Neuer  Anzeiger  f iir 
Bibliographic  und  Bibliothekswissenschaft, 
Jahrg.  1879,  p.  227-31.)  Published  inde- 
pendently in  25  copies,  Druck  von  Paessler, 
Dresden. 

Eeitrage  zur  Kritik  des  nach  Aelius  Donatus 
benannten  Terenzcommentars.  (Jahr- 
bucher fur  classische  Philologie.  10.  sup- 
plement (1878-9),  p.  659-696.)  Published 
independently  1879.  Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner, 

Zu  Menandros.  (Jahrbiicher  fur  classische 
Philologie,  26.  Jahrgang  (1880),  p.  811-12.) 

Zu  Terentius  Hecyra.  (Jahrbucher  fur  class- 
ische Philologie.,  27.  Jahrgang  (1881),  p. 

783-4.) 

Terentius,  Publius.  Ausgewahlte  Komoedien 
zur  Einfuhrung  in  die  Lecture  der  altla- 
teinischen  Lustspiele;  erklart  von  Karl 
Dziatzko.  2.  Baendchen,  Adelphoe.  Leip- 
zig, B.  G.  Teubner,  1881. 
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Die  Bibliothek  und  der  Lesesaal  des  Brit- 
ischen  Museums.  (Preussische  Jahrbiicher, 
48.  Band  (1881),  p.  346-376. 
Zu  Plautus  Asinaria.  (Jahrbiicher  fiir  class- 
ische  Philologie,  28.  Jahrgang  (1882),  p. 
286-8.) 

Zu  Truculentus  des  Plautus.  (Jahrbiicher 
fur  classische  Philologie,  29.  Jahrgang 
(1883),  p.  61-64.) 

Terenti  Afri,  P.  Comoediae,  rec.  Carolus 
Dziatzko,  edit.  ster.  Leipzig,  B.  Tauchnitz, 
1884. 

Die   Centralisation   der    Kataloge    deutscher 
Bibliotheken.     (Centralblatt  fur  Bibliotheks- 
wesen.    I.  (1884),  p.  261-267.) 
Zum  Schriftenaustausch  der  deutschen  Uni- 
versitaeten.     (Centralblatt  fiir  Bibliotheks- 
wesen.    II.  (1885),  p.  231-237.) 
Instruction  fiir  die  Ordnung  der  Titel  im  al- 
phabetischen  Zettelkatalog  der  koniglichen 
und     Universitaetsbibliothek     zu     Breslau. 
Berlin,  Asher  &  Comp,  1886. 
Regole   per   il    catalogo   alfabetico   a   schede 
della  Reale  biblioteca  universitaria  di  Bres- 
lavia;     compilate     dal     dr.     C.     Dziatzko. 
Prima  versione  dal  tedesco  con  aggiunte  e 
correzioni  dell'  autore  a  cura  di  A.  Bruschi. 
Firenze,  G.  C.  Sansone,  1887. 
A   rejoinder  to   R.    Garnett's   article,   "Prof. 
Dziatzko's     cataloguing     rules."       Library 
Chronicle,  London,  v.  5  (1888),  p.  194. 
Beitrage    zur    Gutenbergfrage.      (Sammlung 
bibliothekswissenschaftlicher    Arbeiten,    H. 
Heft.,  Berlin,  A.  Asher  &  Co.,  1889,  89  p. 
mit  I  lichtdrucktafel. 

Eclectic  card  catalog  rules ;  author  and  title 
entries,  rules  on  Dziatzko's  "Instruction" 
compared  with  the  rules  of  the  British 
Museum,  Cutter,  Dewey,  Perkins  and  other 
authorities,  with  an  appendix  containing  a 
list  of  oriental  titles  of  honor  and  occupa- 
tions, by  Klas  August  Linderfelt.  Boston, 
C.  A.  Cutter,  1890. 

Gutensbergs  friiheste  Druckerpraxis.  (Samm- 
lung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher  Arbeiten, 
IV.   Heft,  Berlin,  A.   Asher  &  Co.,   1890, 
136  p.  mit  8  lichtdrucktafeln. 
Bibliographische  Miscellen.     (Centralblatt  fiir 

Bibliothekswesen,  VII.  (1890),  p.  18-29.) 
Recension :  L'Abbe  Requin,  correspondant  du 
ministere  des  beaux-arts.  L'imprimerie  a 
Avignon  en  1444.  Paris,  A.  Picard,  1890. 
(Centralblatt  fiir  Biblio.thekswesen,  VII. 
(1890),  p.  248-251.) 

Zu    Terentius.      (Jahrbiicher    fiir    classische 
Philologie,    36.    Jahrgang    (1890)     p.    289- 
292.) 
Bibliographische  Miscellen.     (Centralblatt  fiir 

Bibliothekswesen,  VIII  (1891),  p.  411-15.) 
Zur  Geschichte  der  Bembo  Handschrift  des 
Terenz.     (Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philo- 
logie, Neue  Folge  46,  1891.) 
Bibliographische  Miscellen.    .(Centralblatt  fiir 

Bibliothekswesen,  IX.  (1892),  p.  335-343.) 
Zwei    Beitrage    zur    Kenntniss    des     antiken 
Buchwesens,  als  Manuscript  gedruckt  (ge- 
widmet  Rudolf  von  Ihering  zum  50.  doctor 


jubilaeum)    Goettingen,   W.    Fr.   Kaestner, 
1892,  10  p. 

Die  internationalen  gegenseitigen  Beziehun- 
gen  der  Bibliotheken.  (Centralblatt  fiir 
Bibliothekswesen,  X.  (1893),  P-  457-463.) 
The  international  mutual  relations  of  libra- 
ries, translated  by  E.  F.  L.  Gauss,  Assist- 
ant Librarian  Chicago  Public  Library. 
(LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  Nov.,  1893,  p.  465-8.) 
Fr.  H.  von  der  Hagen's  Briefe  an  Chr.  G. 
Heyne  (1805-1812)  und  an  G.  Fr.  Benecke 
herausgegeben  von  Karl  Dziatzko.  Fest- 
gruss  an  Karl  Weinhold  zum  70.  Geburt- 
stag.  Leipzig,  M.  Spirgatis,  1893. 
Entwickelung  und  gegenwartiger  Stand  der 
wissenschaftlichen  Bibliotheken  Deutsch- 
lands  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung 
Preussens.  Mit  Tabelle.  55  pages, 
( Sammlung  Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher 
Arbeiten,  V.  Heft.,  Leipzig,  Spirgatis,  1893.) 
Zu  Terentius  im  Mittelalter.  (Jahrbiicher 
fiir  klassische  Philologie  40.  Jahrgang 
(1894),  P.  465-77.) 

Das  Autor-  und  Verlagsrecht  im  Altertum. 
(Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie,  Neue 
Folge,  Band  49  (1894),  P-  559-76.) 
Feststellung  der  typographischen  Praxis  aller 
deutschen  Druckorte  des  15  Jahrhunderts, 
in   Beitrage  zur   Theorie  und   Praxis   des 
Buch-    und    Biblipthekswesens,     I.,    21  p. 
( Sammlung     Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher 
Arbeiten,  Hft.  6,  Leipzig,  Spirgatis,  1894.) 
Eine   Reise   durch    die   grosseren   Bibliothe- 
ken Italiens,  in  Beitrage  zur  Theorie  und 
Praxis  des  Buch-  und  Bibliothekswesens,  I., 
p.  96-128.     (Sammlung  Bibliothekswissen- 
schaftlicher Arbeiten,  Hft.  6,  1894.) 
Was   wissen   wir   von   dem   Leben   und   der 
Person  Johannes  Gutenbergs?  in  Beitrage 
zur  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Buch-  und  Bib- 
liothekswesens, II.,  p.  34-35.     (Sammlung 
Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher  Arbeiten,  Hft. 
8,  1895.) 

Warum  Caxton  Buchdrucker  wurde,  in  Bei- 
trage zur  Kenntniss  des  Schrift-  Buch-  und 
Bibliothekswesens,  III.,  p.  8-23.  (Samm- 
lung Bibliothekswesenschaftlicher  Arbeiten, 
Hft.  10,  1896.) 

Die  Bibliotheksanlage  von  Pergamon,  in 
Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Schrift-  Buch- 
und  Bibliothekswesens,  III.,  p.  38-47. 
( Sammlung  Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher 
Arbeiten,  Hft.  10,  1896.) 
Die  Beischriften  des  Wolfenbiittler  Proper- 
tius-Codex  Gud.  224.  (Jahrbiicher  fur 
classische  Philologie,  42.  Jahrgang  (1896), 
p.  63-70.) 

Bibliographische  Untersuchungen,  in  Bei- 
trage zur  Kenntniss  des  Schrift-  Buch-  und 
Bibliothekswesens,  III.,  p.  58-72.  (Samm- 
lung Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher  Arbei- 
ten, Hft.  10,  1896.) 

Ueber  Incunabelnkatalogisierung,  in  Beitrage 
zur  Kenntniss  des  Schrift-  Buch-  und  Bil- 
liothekswesens,  III.,  p.  94-133.  (Sammlung 
Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher  Arbeiten,  Hft. 
10,  1896.) 
Die  Modernen  Bestrebungen  einer  General- 
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katalogisierung,  in  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss 
des  Schrift-  Buch-  und  Bibliothekswesens, 
IV.,  p.  90-113.  (Sammlung  Bibliothekswes- 
senschaftlicher  Arbeiten,  Hft.,  11,  1898.) 

Bibliotheken  (Handworterbuch  der  Staats- 
wissenschaften,  2.,  aufl.,  Band  II.  792-801, 
Jena,  Gustav  Fischer,  1899.) 

Buchhandel.  (Handworterbuch  der  Staats- 
wissenschaften  2.  aufl.,  Band  II.,  1122- 
1138.  Jena,  Gustav  Fischer,  1899.) 

Bibliotheken.  p.  405-424,  vol.  3  of  Pauly's 
Real-Encyclopaedie  der  classischen  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft.  Neue  Bearbeitung,  hrsg. 
von  Georg  Wissowa,  Stuttgart,  J.  B.  Metz- 
ler'scher  Verlag,  1899. 

Buch.    p.  939-971  of  foregoing  work. 

Buchhandel.     p.  973  985. 

Byblos.     p.   1099-1104. 

Untersuchungen  iiber  ausgewahlte  Kapitel  des 
antiken  Buchwesens,  mit  Text,  Ueberset- 
zung  und  Erklarung  von  Plinius,  Nat.  Hist. 
XIII.,  §  68-89,  Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1900, 
206  p. 

Die  Beziehungen  des  Bibliothekswesens  zum 
Schulwesen  und  zur  Philologie.  (Neue 
Jahrbiicher  fiir  das  classische  Altertum, 
Jahrgang  3  (1900),  Bd.  6,  p.  94-.) 

Katalog  der  im  historischen  Saale  der  Konig- 
lichen  Universitats-Bibliothek  zu  Gottingen 


zur  500  Geburtstagsfeier  Johann  Gutenbergs 
am  24  Juni.  1900  eroffneten  Ausstellung. 
Gottingen,  1900. 

Verlagsrecht  und  Pflichtexemplare,  in  Beit- 
rage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Schrift-  Buch-  und 
Bibliothkeswesens,  VI.,  p.  1-2.  (Sammlung 
Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher  Arbeiten,  Hft. 
14,  ipoi.) 

Plan  eines  alle  bekannten  und  noch  zu  errmt- 
telnden  Wiegendrucke  umfassenden  kata- 
logs,  in  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Schrift- 
Buch-  und  Bibliothekswesens,  VI.,  p.  62-79. 
(  Sammlung  BibUothekswissenschaf  tlicher 
Arbeiten,  Hft.  14,  1901.) 

Nachtrag  uber  die  Pflichtexemplare,  in  Beit- 
rage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Schrift-  Buch-  und 
Bibliothekswesens,  VI.,  p.  80-86.  (Samm- 
lung Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher  Arbei- 
ten, Hft.  14,  1901.) 

Satz  und  Druck  der  42-Zeiligen  Bibel,  in 
Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Schrift-  Buch- 
und  Biblithekswesens,  VII,  p.  90-108. 
(Sammlung  Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher 
Arbeiten,  Hft.  15,  1902.) 

Der  geplante  Zoll  auf  gebundene  Biicher  und 
das  Publikum,  besonders  die  Bibliotheken, 
in  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Schrift- 
Buch-  und  Bibliothekswesens,  VII.,  p.  109- 
113.  (Sammlung  Bibliothekswissenschaft- 
licher Arbeiten,  Hft.  15,  1902.) 


SOME   SUGGESTIONS   FOR   FICTION  PURCHASE    AND    CIRCULATION.* 
BY  FRANCES  L.  RATHBONE,  Pratt  Institute  Library  School. 


IT  is  assumed  that  really  harmful  novels 
are  not  considered  for  purchase.  But  in  a 
public  library  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  town, 
is  it  within  its  province  to  buy  novels  that 
have  no  literary  value,  and  are  entertaining 
only  to  those  whose  literary  tastes  have  not 
been  cultivated?  This  question  is  discussed 
from  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  to  the  present  time.  The  usual 
argument  is  that  the  public  library  is  an  edu- 
cational institution,  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  public  school  for  the  growth  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  people.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  purchase  of  "borderland"  fiction  for 
the  public  library  argue  that  it  wins  to  the 
library  those  who  otherwise  would  not  come, 
and  that  from  this  they  can  be  led  to  better 
things ;  that  therefore  it  is  a  right  use  of  pub- 
lic funds.  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
purchase  of  such  fiction  reason  that  the  im- 
provement of  tastes  addicted  to  this  fiction  has 
not  been  proved;  that  it  seldom  occurs  and 
therefore  that  the  buying  of  fiction  that  is  for 


*  Prepared  for  a  discussion  in  the  Fiction  Seminar 
of  Pratt  Institute  Library  School. 


entertainment  only,  and  not  uplifting  in  itself, 
is  an  unwise  use  of  public  funds.  I  shall 
follow  a  thought  somewhat  different  from 
these,  and  will  therefore  allow  the  question  of 
the  wise  or  unwise  use  of  public  funds  for 
this  purpose  to  go  by  the  board. 

There  is  a  limit  of  money  each  library  has 
to  spend.  There  is  a  limit  of  people  each 
library  should  try  to  serve.  This  may  be  de- 
termined in  each  community,  when  its  con- 
ditions have  been  carefully  studied;  but,  in 
general,  the  people  who  have  sufficient  means 
to  buy  their  own  books  should  not  be  con- 
sidered so  far  as  the  people  who  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  library ;  and  the  public  who 
have  arrived  at  an  age  when  tastes  are  fixed 
and  little  capable  of  improvement,  and  who, 
as  well,  have  tastes  for  only  the  poorer  fic- 
tion, should  not  be  considered  as  much  as  the 
public  who  are  open-minded  or  the  children 
who  can  be  influenced  and  formed. 

The  principle  Mr.  Dana  has  laid  down  I 
believe  thoroughly  good:  to  supply  all  worthy 
and  legitimate  demands  to  their  full  before 
taking  up  other  issues.  A  list  he  asked  to 
have  checked  off  in  eighteen  libraries  showed 
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that  this  was  not  done  even  in  standard  fic- 
tion, that  there  were  not  enough  duplicates 
furnished  to  supply  the  demand.  As  long  as 
this  approved  demand  is  not  supplied,  why 
should  poorer  reading  be  furnished?  Should 
not  the  best  demands  of  the  community  be 
supplied  first,  and  should  not  these  needs  be 
developed  or  created? 

The  question  is  whether  the  public  library 
can  accomplish  its  object  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  without  putting  in 
this  bait  for  the  unlettered  masses.  But  is 
it  important  to  reach  the  adults  among  those 
people?  Their  tastes  are  fixed,  or  nearly  so. 
They  can  be  influenced  but  little.  They  can 
be  given  pleasure  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
person  who  wants  the  last  new  novel ;  but 
ought  we  to  cater  to  either  of  these  until  all 
other  better  demands  are  supplied?  With 
children  it  is  different.  Their  minds  are  open 
and  receptive.  They  are  put  in  readiness  at 
the  public  school.  If  we  fail  to  establish  a 
close  relationship,  sympathy  and  spirit  of 
helpfulness  between  the  public  school,  its 
teachers  and  the  library,  we  are  failing  in 
one  of  our  greatest  opportunities.  So  this 
should  come  before  the  poor  novel.  Manu- 
factories, too,  and  all  business  giving  a  com- 
mon interest  to  a  number  of  men  should  be 
studied  and  their  wants  supplied.  Literary 
clubs,  Sunday  schools,  local  interests  in  all 
lines  need  to  be  considered.  In  short,  all 
the  work  of  the  library  that  in  its  results 
will  be  lasting,  physically,  mentally  or  morally, 
and  that  will  count  for  the  next  generation 
and  for  good  citizenship  should  come  before 
the  poor  novel.  Pleasure  may  be  given  by 
the  way,  all  of  it  we  can,  and  always  as  if  the 
giving  were  a  pleasure. 

We  do  not  give  enough  time  and  thought 
to  means  of  circulating  the  books  we  have. 
We  are  content  to  let  good  books  become  dead 
stock.  If  the  public  library  devoted  as  much 
time  and  thought  and  money  to  means  of 
placing  the  right  book  in  the  right  person's 
hands  as  it  does  to  the  careful  selection  of 
that  book,  it  would  have  no  time  nor  money 
for  less  effectual  uses.  It  would  find  itself 
buying  a  smaller  selection  of  books,  but  far 
more  duplicates.  Too  many  people  are  forced 
to  take  second  choice,  not  because  their  first 
choice  was  not  good  and  worthy,  but  because 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  that. 
There  are  certain  books  that  through  long  ex- 


perience we  take  for  granted  fall  short  of 
the  demand,  books  that  are  good,  but  that 
have  not  been  considered  from  the  many- 
duplicate  point  of  view.  One-volume  American 
histories  usually  come  under  this  head,  some 
books  on  photography,  a  few  in  electricity, 
Roper's  handbooks  for  engineers,  and  many 
others.  Then  in  fiction,  good  fiction,  why  not 
buy  as  many  copies  as  are  needed  and  as  can 
be  worn  out?  James  Freeman  Clarke  said  that 
"  the  reading  of  fiction  is  not  an  evil  to  be 
abated,  but  a  tendency  to  be  refined,  purified 
and  guided."  And  Mr.  Putnam  has  said  that 
we  should  annotate  our  fiction  catalog  as  we 
would  our  lists  of  scientific,  historical  and 
like  books,  thus  giving  dignity  to  this  depart- 
ment, and  ignoring  trashy  books.  If  people 
read  their  fiction  more  carefully,  with  more 
thoughtfulness,  their  minds  would  not  be 
weakened  by  it,  and  they  would  be  led 
in  spite  of  themselves  to  other  things. 
Perhaps  a  pertinent  question  placed  on  the 
page  where  the  story  opens  would  ac- 
complish this.  Perhaps  one  or  two  books 
on  a  list  at  the  back  distinctly  marked  "  Not 
fiction,  but  books  that  may  be  of  interest  in 
this  connection,"  would  have  the  effect.  As 
far  as  possible  let  the  suggestion  come  in  an 
impersonal  way  to  the  borrower.  We  can  put 
the  helpful  thing  in  his  way,  but  free  choice 
is  what  makes  him  read  it  openmindedly  and 
without  prejudice.  When  a  book  begins  to 
stand  on  the  shelves,  seek  a  new  public  for  it. 
If  the  story  is  worth  reading  this  can  be 
done.  Study  its  fitness  and  use  it  accord- 
ingly. Or,  slightly  changing  Mr.  Crunden's 
idea,  group  it  with  others  of  its  kind  on 
a  printed  list  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  mark 
the  list  Popular  Novels.  Paste  these  lists 
into  all  the  books  of  a  grade  just  a  little 
inferior,  on  the  page  following  the  ending, 
and  the  book  that  troubled  one  by  standing 
unused  will  trouble  one  no  more,  unless,  per- 
haps, by  making  one  order  more  copies  of  it. 
This  has  been  tried  and  it  works.  But  to 
make  it  a  success  means  careful,  thoughtful 
selection  and  knowledge  of  the  people.  It 
means,  too,  knowledge  of  the  poor  fiction 
through  the  reading  of  it.  Then  one  can 
truly  and  with  safety  suit  the  taste  of  the  bor- 
rower in  a  better  novel. 

Why  not  make  a  public  library  a  working 
library  in  this  practical  sense?  Select  books 
for  use,  create  use  "for  the  books,  and  dupli- 
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cate  to  meet  fully  all  approved  demands.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
set  one  efficient  member  of  a  staff  to  devise 
lists  and  means  of  bringing  the  right  book  to 
the  right  person,  and  more  right  books  to 
more  persons ;  in  short,  to  cause  good  books 
to  circulate,  automatically,  that  otherwise  are 


standing  on  the  shelves,  and  to  inform  a 
larger  public  of  them.  Would  it  not  justify 
the  salary  of  this  member  of  the  staff  and 
the  cost  for  printing?  I  am  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, too,  that  this  work  would  be  more 
effectual  and  strike  deeper  than  the  same 
amount  spent  in  books  themselves. 


CARICATURES  :    THEIR  USE  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
BY  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF,  Curator  Print  Department,  New  York  Public  Library. 


THE  corrective  power  of  pictorial  satire, 
both  political  and  social,  has  been  tested  and 
found  efficacious.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas 
Nast,  John  Tenniel,  Joseph  Keppler,  are  names 
which  have  been  cited  to  illustrate  the  potent 
role  played  by  the  caricature  in  public  life. 
But  there  is  also  a  possibility  of  future  use- 
fulness in  the  caricature,  that  of  the  document 
pour  servir.  As  material  for  history,  this 
pictorial  matter  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It 
presents  and  illumines  general  or  party  opin- 
ion on  national  or  local  questions  in  some- 
times unexpected  ways.  It  forms  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  social 
history.  Customs,  manners,  fads,  vagaries  of 
fashion,  habits  of  certain  classes,  colloquial 
expressions,  are  preserved  and  emphasized  by 
the  point  of  the  joke  or  the  grotesque  dis- 
tortion of  the  picture.  In  short,  the  carica- 
ture appeals  to  us  as  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  that  ever-interesting  subject  —  hu- 
manity. Ashton,  Grego  ("History  of  Parlia- 
mentary elections"),  Grand-Cateret  ("L'af- 
faire  Dreyfus  et  1'image,"  etc.),  Jullien  (biog- 
raphies of  Wagner  and  Berlioz),  and  others 
who  have  written  of  the  intimate  life  of 
special  peoples,  classes  or  individuals,  have 
fully  availed  themselves  of  the  usefulness  of 
caricatures.  This  usefulness  is  made  appar- 
ent in  Wright's  "  History  of  caricature  and 
the  grotesque  in  literature  and  art,"  and  is 
summarily  indicated  by  the  same  author  in 
the  preface  to  his  book  on  Gillray. 

It  is  naturally  one  of  the  functions  of  a 
Print  Department,  such  as  that  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  to  preserve  and  properly 
classify  this  material.  For  this  purpose  not 
only  the  separate  comic  or  satirical  prints, 
such  as  were  issued  in  past  generations  and 
centuries,  are  collected,  but  stray  prints  origi- 
nally in  books  or  magazines  are  utilized,  as 


well  as  the  "last  page  comics"  in  various  il- 
lustrated weeklies  and  comic  papers  (dupli- 
cates) which  are  cut  up  into  "separates"  and 
distributed  by  subject.  As  a  result,  we  get  — 
still  using  the  New  York  Public  Library  Print 
Department  as  an  example  —  records  in 
vigorous  comment,  with  interesting  side-lights, 
of  various  peoples,  events  or  personalities. 
For  example,  a  fine  collection  of  Gillray's 
works  offers  a  drastic  comment  on  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  the  collection  of  Dutch  folio 
prints  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Maitland, 
forms  material  for  the  history  of  the  South 
Sea  Bubble,  the  etchings  of  William  Charles 
(Ford  collection)  bring  out  interesting  points 
in  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War  is  illus- 
trated from  the  pro,  anti,  and  lukewarm  stand- 
points, Nast's  pencil  scores  the  Tweed  Ring, 
and  the  Spaniard  in  1898  derides  the  Ameri- 
can in  tones  which  are  alternately  feeble  and 
vulgar.  The  English  are  shown  as  seen  by 
Leech,  Cruikshank  (A very  and  Duyckinck 
collections),  Keene,  Du  Maurier,  Tenniel, 
May,  or  Raven-Hill,  the  French  through  the 
spectacles  of  Monnier,  Daumier,  Cham  or  Ga- 
varni.  Our  conceptions  of  the  personalities 
of  Bismarck,  Beaconsfield,  Gladstone,  and 
hundreds  of  others  are  made  more  complete. 
All  of  it  brings  one  to  a  reiteration  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  art  interests  us 
because  it  meets  our  human  sympathies,  and 
that  in  this  process  it  adds  to  the  records 
from  which  social  history  is  made.  Some  of 
the  exhibitions  arranged  by  the  Print  Der 
partment  of  this  library  have  emphasized  the 
facts  here  brought  out.  In  a  selection  from 
the  library's  collection  of  French  caricatures 
issued  during  the  Franco-German  War  (and 
acquired  through  the  Kennedy  purchase  and 
Mr.  John  Bigelow's  donation)  there  are  re- 
flected the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Parisians 
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during  that  dire  conflict,  from  the  first  notes 
of  grandiloquent  self-esteem,  through  doubt, 
good  natured  endurance  and  revived  hope, 
to  the  wild  roar  of  the  Commune  and  the 
bitter  end.  Some  caricatures  of  the  "ever- 
lasting Jimmy"  added  their  note  of  personal 
interest  to  the  portraits  which  formed  part 
of  the  Whistler  exhibition,  and  in  the  Victor 
Hugo  centenary  show  (drawn,  like  the  Whist- 
lei  lot,  from  the  Avery  collection),  the  many 
caricatures  did  their  part  in  helping  to  com- 
plete one's  mental  picture  of  the  poet. 

The  material  here  referred  to,  beside  the 
large  amount  of  matter  buried  in  the  files  of 
comic  journals  and  illustrated  weeklies,  or 
in  various  individual  works,  or  collected  in 
volumes  such  as  the  Punch  book  on  Beacons- 
field,  the  Kladderadatsch  quarto  on  Bismarck, 
those  on  the  Spanish-American  War,  etc., 
forms  a  storehouse  of  pictorial  usefulness 
which  must  be  reckoned  with. 


THE  LIBRARIANS'  OMAR. 

With  apologies  to  the  Original  and  to  recent  Eminent 

Revisers. 

LOOK  at  the!  Public  all  about  us,  "Lo, 
Give  us  our  Books,"  they  cry,  "and  do  not  blow 
About  Self-Culture.     Ain't  Corelli  Grand? 
And  Hall  Caine's  "most  as  Fine  as  E.  P.  Roe." 

Some  for  the  Tale  that  Is  Not  plead  in  vain, 
Some  of  the  Tale  that  Is  in  wrath  complain. 
One  says,  "I'd  like  that  Elsie  book  by  Holmes," 
Then  weeps  to  find  it  isn't  Mary  Jane. 

Each  week  its  grist  of  Volumes  brings,  they  say, 
Yes,  but  where  shelve  the  Books  of  Yesterday? 
And  though  we  choose  the  "living"  from  the  "dead," 
Time  little  heeds  our  wisest  "yea"  or  "nay." 

The  Women's  Clubs  we  set  our  Hearts  upon, 
Armed  with  our  Lamed,  Poole',  and  Lexicon, 
Set  Homer  in  his  place,  and  calmly  turn 
From  Modern  Painters  to  The  Mastodon. 

And  she  who  serious  Research  Work  essays, 
And  she  who  cribs  from  Chambers'  Book  of  Days 
Alike  with  calm  self-satisfaction  hears 
Her  fellow  members'   dulcet  words  of  praise. 

Whether  in  Pittsburgh  or  in  Kankakee, 

Whether  our  shelves  are  Homemade  or  L.  B., 

We  need  More  Books,  More  Room,  and  ever  strive 

To  make  One  Dollar  do  the  work  of  Three. 

Think,  at  each  Conference  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
How  Earnest  Workers  all  the'  livelong  day 
Inspire,  Instruct  and  Argue!     Ev'n  at  night 
The  Moon  gives  Inspiration  too,  they  say. 

To  Incunabula  one  gives  his  Zeal, 
To  one  the  Children's  Room  alone  is  Real — 
What  matter  Diverse  Paths,  so  that  they  lead 
Each  one  a  little  nearer  The  Ideal? 


THE  BROOKLYN  BRANCH  LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS. 

GREAT  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  decade  in  library  architecture.  When  the 
paper  embodying  the  "Points  of  agreement 
among  librarians"  on  this  subject  was  read  at 
the  1891  A.  L.  A.  conference  it  was  said  that 
"very  few  library  buildings  erected  in  this 
country  during  the  last  ten  years  conform  to 
all,  and  some  of  them  conform  to  none,  of 
these  axiomatic  requirements."  It  may  con- 
fidently be  said  now  that  very  many  of  the 
recently  erected  library  buildings  conform  to 
all,  and  all  of  them  conform  to  most,  of  the 
requirements  named  in  that  paper.  With  the 
building  of  new  libraries  all  over  the  country, 
librarians  are  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
pert in  planning;  and  with  their  advice  and 
aid  architects  are  every  year  improving  the 
working  interiors  of  the  newer  library  build- 
ings, bettering  old  conditions  and  solving 
practically  new  problems  as  they  arise. 

The  latest  problem  challenging  the  ingen- 
uity of  librarians  and  architects  is  the  con- 
struction of  branch  library  buildings  in  large 
cities.  A  branch  library  is  no  new  form  of 
library  work,  but  up  to  the  last  year  branches 
were  established  and  their  problems  worked 
out,  at  intervals,  one  at  a  time.  But  now  Mr. 
Carnegie's  benefactions,  and  the  public  enter- 
prise to  which  they  give  an  added  stimulus, 
are  requiring  branch  libraries  in  batches,  and 
engaging  the  best  thought  and  the  best  work 
of  all  agents  concerned  in  library  building 
and  administration. 

Among  the  branch  library  building  plans 
which  interest  librarians,  whether  their  libra- 
ries have  branches  or  not,  are  those  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library.  They  are  interest- 
ing both  on  account  of  their  conditions,  which 
resemble  those  of  town  or  small  city  libraries, 
and  on  account  of  their  excellent  methods  of 
inception  and  development. 

As  to  conditions,  they  have  the  usual  re- 
quirements of  book  storage,  handling  and  dis- 
tribution, reading  on  the  premises  and  chil- 
dren's reading,  together  with  such  social  club 
features  as  exhibitions,  school  work,  and  pop- 
ular lectures.  There  is  only  one  problem  of 
the  town  or  city  library  which  is  not  exempli- 
fied in  these  branches,  namely,  the  problem  of 
providing  for  future  increase  in  book  storage 
and  handling.  Each  branch  is  so  situated,  in 
a  defined  and  limited  district,  and  is  so  served 
for  exceptional  and  growing  use  by  having 
the  main  library  to  draw  from,  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  room  may  be  considered  as 
settled  for  the  life  of  the  building.  With  no 
additional  shelf  room  to  be  provided  for,  the 
book  room  problem  can  be  worked  out  from 
the  outset  as  a  finality.  One  result  of  this 
condition  is  the  possibility  of  adopting  the 
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semi-circular  room  with  radiating  book-cases, 
which  must  be  excluded  from  other  library 
plans  because  of  the  difficulty  of  enlargement, 
but  can  be  adopted  in  branches  in  full  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  light,  space 
for  users  of  books  and  complete  supervision. 

In  New  York  City  the  branch  libraries  must 
be  located  in  the  center  of  closely  built  blocks, 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  get  satisfactory 
arrangement  and  service  between  two  blind 
walls,  with  light  and  entrance  only  possible 
at  front  and  rear.  But  in  Brooklyn  the 
branches  are  so  located  as  to  have  space  and 
light  on  all  sides,  thus  further  resembling  in 
conditions  the  buildings  of  town  libraries. 

The  most  interesting  phase,  however,  of  the 
Brooklyn  buildings  is  the  ideal  method  adopt- 
ed in  planning  them.  No  competitive  plans 
were  invited.  For  each  of  the  five  branches  to 
be  first  established,  an  architect  was  chosen 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  five  archi- 
tects thus  selected  were  constituted  a  board 
of  revision,  whose  unanimous  approval  each 
plan  must  receive  before  final  adoption.  The 
librarian  and  consulting  architect  formulated 
the  requirements  for  the  branches,  which 
in  essential  points  were  nearly  identical, 
and  taking  these  as  a  basis  each  architect 
held  frequent  consultations  with  the  libra- 
rian in  making  his  floor  plans.  The  de- 
sign of  the  interiors  having  been  carefully 
worked  out,  each  architect  made  a  tentative 
set  of  plans,  interior  and  exterior,  which  were 
submitted  to  the  full  board  of  five  architects. 
Plans  corrected  and  improved  under  this  crit- 
icism were  then  submitted  to  the  librarian, 
who  examined  them  (with  the  aid  of  other 
experienced  librarians)  in  every  minute  point 
of  practical  administration ;  and  the  plans, 
after  further  revision  in  accordance  with  the 
librarian's  wishes,  were  finally  adopted  by  the 
trustees.  This  working  together  of  architects 
and  trustees  and  librarian,  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, is  a  model  worthy  of  general  imitation. 

The  plans  of  the  five  branch  libraries  show 
how  differently  the  same  problem  can  be 
worked  out  by  different  minds,  and  they  also 
show  what  effective  exteriors  good  architects 
can  devise  for  whatever  interior  requirements 
are  presented  to  them.  Two  of  the  sets  of 
plans  —  those  of  the  Bedford  and  the  Will- 
iamsburg  branches  —  are  reproduced  in  this 
number.  One  is  an  example  of  the  rectangu- 
lar arrangement,  the  other  of  what  may  be 
called  the  trefoil  grouping  of  reading  rooms 
and  book  room,  with  a  central  delivery  desk, 
from  which  one  attendant  can  supervise  thor- 
oughly the  whole  of  the  main  floor.  The  base- 
ments and  upper  stories  provide  for  study 
rooms,  lecture  rooms,  service  rooms,  and  to 
some  extent  (by  rearrangement  of  uses)  for 
future  growth  or  changes.  There  is  so  much 
light  everywhere,  and  the  rooms  are  so  well  co- 
ordinated that  the  interior  effect  of  both  build- 
ings should  be  cheery  and  attractive,  while  the 
facilities  for  effective  and  economical  admin- 
istration are  excellent.  CHARLES  C.  SOULE. 


THE  DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION  FOR 
RAILROAD  BOOKS. 

RAILROAD  books  like  other  classes  of  books 
when  they  become  sufficiently  numerous  need 
reclassifying.  One  hundred  volumes  on  al- 
most any  subject  is  excuse  enough  for  a  spe- 
cial classification. 

In  preparing  a  special  class  two  plans  pre- 
sent themselves;  first,  a  classification  of  the 
books ;  second,  a  classification  of  the  busi- 
ness represented  by  the  books.  When  both 
thoughts  are  harmonized  the  most  consistent 
results  are  obtained.  The  most  elaborate  clas- 
sification of  railroad  literature  is  used  by  Mr. 
P.  Weissenbruch,  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Railway  Congress,  who  uses  almost  the 
entire  Decimal  Classification  intact.  The  clas- 
sification used  in  the  Stanford  University 
Library  is  probably  the  most  elaborate  in  this 
country. 

The  following  is  offered  as  one  that  will  be 
of  practical  use  to  the  average  library: 
656         Railroading,  General. 

.01     Periodicals,  transactions,  clippings. 

.on  Guides. 

.012  International  railway  congress. 

.02    Bibliography. 

.03    Commissions. 

.031  State. 

.032  Inter-state. 

.033  Special. 

.1      Engineering. 

.11    Road  and  track. 

.in  Curves  and  turnouts. 

.112  Rails. 

.113  Switches  and  crossings. 

.114  Ties  and  tie-plates. 

.115  Signals. 

.12    Structures. 

.121  Bridges. 

.122  Buildings. 

.123  Tunnels. 

.2  Equipment. 

.21  Locomotives,  steam,  boilers,  fuel. 

.211  Locomotives,  electric. 

.22  Cars. 

.23  Brakes. 

.24  Lubrication. 

.25  Wheels  and  axles. 

.26  Shops. 

.3  Employees. 

.31  Color  blindness. 

.32  Temperance. 

.33  R-  R.  Y.  M.  C  A. 

.34  Brotherhoods. 

.35  Education. 

.36  Relief  associations. 

.37  Rules  and  regulation? 

.38  Strikes. 

.4  Traffic  and  rates. 

.41  Mail. 

.42  Express. 

.43  Freight. 

.44  Passenger. 
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.5  Operation. 

.51  Accounts. 

.52  Finance. 

•53  Supplies. 

.54  Inter-line  relations. 

.55  Military  service. 

.56  Telegraphy. 
Accidents. 


•57 
.6 


Law. 


.7      Economics. 
.71     Canals  and  railroads. 
.72    Financial  discussions. 
.73     Railroad  problems,  state  control,  dif- 
ferent countries. 

.8      Novels  and  poetry. 

.9      History. 

.91     Different  countries. 

.92    Biography. 

W.  F.  STEVENS, 
Carnegie  Library,  Homestead,  Pa. 


THE  REFERENCE  ROOM  IN  A  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

To  the  uninitiated  public,  reference  work  is 
an  unknown  quantity.  They  know  nothing  of 
the  numerous  demands  people  are  constantly 
making  and  cannot  imagine  what  the  assist- 
ants find  to  do.  "But  then  you  read  a  great 
deal,"  they  remark,  "I  suppose  you  have  read 
all  these  books."  One  man  thought  each  as- 
sistant had  a  certain  number  of  books  to 
read  in  order  that  each  book  should  be  un- 
derstood by  one  person  at  least.  Indeed  ignor- 
ance of  the  reference  work  of  a  public  library 
is  not  confined  to  the  public,  but  is  quite  often 
to  be  found  among  those  who  are  otherwise 
well  acquainted  with  library  affairs.  Unless 
they  are  particularly  interested,  they  cannot 
possibly  be  aware  of  the  infinite  variety  of  its 
daily  inquiries.  To  meet  these  in  the  most 
satisfactory  way  one  should  be  a  reference 
librarian  after  the  following  recipe : 

To  five  parts  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  add 
two  of  the  flower  of  patience,  one  blossom  of 
tact,  and  a  large  spoonful  of  the  effervescent 
spirit  of  "happy  to  help  you."  Add  a  dash 
of  humor,  and  a  sprinkling  of  humility  and 
stew  in  a  pot  of  desire-to-know.  Cook  over 
the  fire  of  long  suffering.  If  not  satisfactory, 
add  a  little  "pride  in  your  work"  and  a  fresh 
supply  of  the  old  ingredients. 

The  great  American  "I-want-to-know"  is 
the  epitome  of  reference  work,  and  to  answer 
this  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  be  Yankees 
ourselves  and  reply  with  a  question.  Most 
people  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  stat- 
ing exactly  what  they  wish.  They  will  ask 
complacently  for  a  history  of  Ireland ;  but  do 
not  be  deceived,  probably  what  they  want  is  a 
life  of  St.  Patrick.  You  will  find  where  one 
person  is  willing  to  tell  the  particular  facts 
they  want  nine  people  will  be  unwilling.  If 
a  course  in  mind  reading  could  be  introduced 
into  the  library  schools  it  would  make  cross 


questioning  unnecessary  and  we  should  all 
"live  happy  ever  after."  The  causes  of  this 
lack  of  frank  statement  are  several :  first, 
conceit ;  second,  the  wish  not  to  be  a  bother ; 
and  third,  downright  ignorance.  The  first 
requires  tact,  the  second  the  spirit  of  "happy 
to  help  you,"  and  the  third  patience.  Every 
grateful  or  even  satisfied  person  is  just  one 
more  friend  added  to  the  library. 

You  must  make  people  your  friends,  remem- 
ber their  faces  and  above  all  remember  the  last 
subject  you  looked  up  for  them,  because  they 
will  expect  it  and  be  disappointed  if  you  do 
noj.  This  may  at  first  seem  impossible  but 
even  in  a  large  library  it  is  not  hard  after 
a  few  failures.  Reference  work  is  of  no  value 
whatever  unless  one  makes  the  most  of  it. 
In  no  one  thing  is  half-hearted  interest  so 
fatal  and  nowhere  does  great  effort  pay  so 
well,  but  both  sides  must  do  their  share  and 
a  broad  understanding  of  man  as  he  is  will 
smooth  the  way.  He  is  in  most  cases  a  vain 
creature,  and  to  him  that  which  he  wants  is 
paramount.  If  you  get  this  for  him,  he  is 
your  friend  no  matter  what  else  you  fail  in. 
Therefore  you  must  be  able  to  want  the  same 
thing  he  does  and  want  it  hard  enough  to 
find  it  for  him.  HELEN  M.  BUNTING, 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

Winston    Churchill,    before   New  Hampshire   Library 
Association,  Feb.  10. 

IT  is  our  business  in  this  country  to  get  at 
the  best  methods  to  govern  ourselves.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  our  best  people  have  paused 
to  reflect  on  what  that  means,  and  on  all  it 
means.  It  means  that  now  we  have  about 
80,000,000  of  sovereigns.  It  was  all  very  well 
when  we  were  a  little  confederation  of  homo- 
geneous stock  stretching  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  We  had  our  dissensions  then,  but 
our  population  was  permeated  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government.  In  one  hundred 
years  we  have  swelled  from  a  handful  to 
80,000,000,  and  a  large  part  of  them  made  up 
of  additions  from  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  not  the  self-governing  nations.  And  the 
problem  is  to  educate  the  children  of  these, 
as  well  as  our  own  children,  in  the  principles 
of  that  government  of  which  they  are  an  es- 
sential and  vital  part. 

This  is  the  first  problem,  and  if  it  is  not 
attended  to,  our  government  will  crumble 
away  and  decay  from  neglect.  We  do  not 
want  denizens  in  this  state  and  this  nation, 
we  want  citizens.  We  do  not  want  ward 
politics,  but  we  do  want  government  as  our 
forefathers  understood  it.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  right-minded  citizen  to  work  unfal- 
teringly for  this  end.  The  question  is  one  of 
expediency. 

We  want  citizens.  And  the  public  school 
and  the  public  library  are  the  places  where 
citizens  are  made.  Therefore  we  must  labor 
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for  and  support  these  institutions  first  and 
foremost. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  what  our  em- 
bryo citizens  shall  read.  It  will  not  do  to  ex- 
pect a  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen  to  read,  mark, 
learn  and  digest  The  Federalist  or  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  of  Daniel  Webster.  And  yet  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  generations  which  are 
and  the  generations  which  are  to  come  should 
know  something  of  such  writings  and  tradi- 
tions. And  not  of  the  letter,  mind  you,  but 
the  spirit  of  these  traditions.  They  must  ab- 
sorb some  of  that  tempered  enthusiasm  which 
imbued  our  forefathers,  without  which  an 
institution  becomes  lifeless.  If  this  were  an 
absolute  monarchy,  and  we  had  a  peasant 
class,  this  would  not  be  necessary.  But  it  is 
not  a  monarchy,  and  we  have  no  peasant  class. 

Fortunately  at  this  day,  when  the  country 
needs  them  most,  there  is  arising  a  class  of 
writers  whose  duty  and  whose  pleasure  it  has 
been  to  put  the  nation's  record  in  an  attrac- 
tive and  easily  assimilated  form  for  busy  peo- 
ple and  for  tired  people.  These  books  fill  the 
shelves  of  all  public  libraries.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  librarian  to  separate  this  wheat  from  a 
mass  of  chaff.  And  to  j  ust  such  an  extent  — 
and  it  is  a  very  great  extent  —  is  the  librarian 
the  custodian  of  public  morals  and  the  mould- 
er of  public  men. 

The  librarian  must,  and  he  usually  does, 
feel  his  responsibility.  And  I  have  always 
thought  that  that  word  "responsibility"  should 
be  given  equal  weight  with  the  word  "liberty" 
and  emblazoned  beside  it.  And  it  is  these 
two  things  that  the  public  librarian  through 
his  knowledge  of  good  literature  must  im- 
press upon  our  coming  generations  —  "liberty 
and  responsibility." 


COMBINATION    OF   FORCES    AMONG 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Brooks  Adams  in  "The  new  empire." 

LARGE  public  libraries  are  now  admittedly  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Libraries  may  in- 
deed speculate  in  curiosities,  or  be  used  for 
amusement,  but  here  they  are  considered  only 
as  educational  institutions  or  workshops. 
Viewed  thus,  none  are  complete,  for  the  books 
printed  outrun  the  means  of  buying,  catalog- 
ing, and  housing.  Administration  has  broken 
down;  and  administration  has  broken  down 
because  it  is  unscientific.  Men  of  liberal  edu- 
cation have  collected  libraries  who  have  never 
been  taught  to  generalize.  These  men  look 
on  a  book  as  a  unit,  precisely  as  in  history 
thej'  look  on  a  fact  as  a  unit.  When  a  book 
is  supposed  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  merit, 
it  is  deemed  worthy  of  purchase,  almost  re- 
gardless of  its  subject.  Thus  the  whole  range 
of  knowledge  is  thrown  open,  and  the  result 
is  bewilderment. 

On  no  principle  of  generalization  can  the 
book,  apart  from  ordinary  books  of  reference, 
be  considered  as  the  unit.  The  subject  is  the 


unit,  and  the  book  has  a  value  only  in  relation 
to  its  subject. 

A  single  book,  like  a  single  chapter,  word, 
or  fact,  needs  a  context  to  explain  it;  there- 
fore a  library  collected  on  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual books  must  be  incomplete,  and  an  in- 
different workshop,  because  no  man  can  thor- 
oughly finish  any  task  therein.  To  find  all  his 
tools  he  must  travel  elsewhere,  and  every- 
where he  is  met  with  the  same  difficulty,  be- 
cause all  general  libraries  are  collected  on 
much  the  same  system,  and  all  duplicate  each 
other. 

Supposing,  however,  that  liberal  education 
like  science  were  based  on  a  series  of  gener- 
alizations, a  different  result  would  be  attained. 
The  book  would  not  then  be  regarded  as  the 
unit,  nor  of  value  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  only 
of  value  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  contents 
of  the  collection  to  which  it  might  be  added. 
The  department  of  knowledge  would  thus  be- 
come the  unit;  and  in  growing  the  library 
would  grow  not  by  volumes  but  by  depart- 
ments. The  next  generalization  would  be 
uniting  several  libraries,  covering  many  de- 
partments, under  one  management,  so  that 
their  books  might  be  mutually  accessible  and 
few  duplicated.  This  generalization  might  be 
broadened  indefinitely  so  as,  at  last,  by  an 
exchange  of  books  of  many  libraries,  to  make 
an  almost  perfect  collection  in  all  important 
departments,  and  that  at  the  lowest  cost. 


THE  BOOKS  THAT  ARE  "NEVER  IN." 

From  the  soth  Report  (1901)   of  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

ONE  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with 
the  issue  to  the  branches  and  stations  is  the 
large  number  of  unsuccessful  applications 
for  books.  Personal  applications  in  the  chil- 
dren's room  which  are  not  successful  cannot 
satisfactorily  be  recorded,  but  a  record  has 
been  kept  of  the  slips  sent  in  from  the 
branches  on  which  no  book  could  be  supplied. 
Of  such  slips,  21,998  have  been  returned  dur- 
ing the  vear.  As  each  slip  represents  from 
one  to  five  books,  the  number  of  children's 
books  asked  for  and  not  obtained  may  fairly 
be  stated  as  double  that  of  the  number  of  the 
slips.  In  one  month  of  the  2417  slips,  very 
nearly  half  the  requests  were  for  the  12 
following  books:  "Little  women  and  little 
men,"  by  Miss  Alcott;  the  Celtic,  English 
and  Indian  fairy  tales,  edited  by  Joseph  Ja- 
cobs; the  Blue,  Green,  Pink,  Red  and  Yel- 
low fairy  books,  arranged  by  Andrew  Lang; 
"Mother  Goose"  and  "Uncle  Tom's  cabin." 
These  are  the  children's  choice.  They  are 
without  exception  books  of  merit,  and  univer- 
sally recognized  as  such.  These  applications 
afford  undoubted  evidence  of  the  spontaneous 
demand  among  the  children  for  thoroughly 
good  books,  a  demand  which  should  be  met 
and  which  the  library  cannot  at  present  sup- 
ply. 

This  subject  becomes  of  special  importance 
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when  the  inferior  quality  of  the  great  mass 
of  juvenile  literature  is  considered,  which 
literature  the  library  now,  to  a  great  extent, 
offers  to  those  who  actually  apply  for  better 
things  which  it  is  unable  to  supply.  There 
is  here  no  question  of  forcing  a  superior  book 
upon  a  child  who  desires  to  read  an  inferior 
one,  but  rather  whether  the  present  book  sup- 
ply does  not  in  effect  force  an  inferior  book 
upon  a  child  whose  preference  would  be  for 
a  better  one. 

This  same  problem  perplexes  other  depart- 
ments and  indeed  confronts  the  whole  library. 
If  it  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  juve- 
nile literature  is  not  of  a  convincingly  high 
character,  and  if  it  is  evident,  as  it  seems  to 
be,  that  children  evince  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  a  few  exceedingly  good  books,  may  it  not 
be  better  to  confine  the  selection  of  books 
for  children,  and  of  fiction  for  adults  as  well, 
to  those  of  undoubted  merit,  secure  of  con- 
tinuous popularity,  and  to  buy  such  books  in 
large  quantities,  excluding  much  of  an  infe- 
rior grade?  The  proposition  has  been  under 
consideration  of  recommending  the  purchase 
of  500  copies  at  a  time  of  the  Lang  fairy 
books,  which  undoubtedly  would  find  constant 
use. 


"WHAT  LIBRARIES  ARE  BUYING." 

Editorial  in  The  Bookseller,  Chicago,  February,  1903- 
WE  are  receiving  many  lists  of  new  books 
recently  added  to  public  libraries,  and  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  the  character  of  the  selec- 
tions. Too  frequently  the  titles  indicate  very 
old  publications,  many  not  even  copyrighted. 
In  some  cases  the  percentage  of  recent  books 
is  remarkably  small.  This  shows  a  peculiar 
conservatism  that  appears  almost  like  a  cen- 
sorship. Can  it  be  that  librarians  in  general 
are  afraid  to  add  books  that  have  not  been 
indorsed  by  the  verdict  of  general  readers? 
Recent  utterances  of  librarians  might  warrant 
the  assumption  that  such  is  the  case.  A  hint 
of  other  reasons  is  given  in  the  effort  of 
librarians  to  gain  greater  concessions  in  the 
way  of  discounts,  and  some  are  openly  advo- 
cating a  boycott  of  new  works.  Meanwhile 
the  private  circulating  library  is  reaping  a  har- 
vest from  persons  who  wish  to  keep  up  with 
the  times  by  reading  new  books. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chicago  Public  Library's 
latest  accretions  (if  the  term  may  be  prop- 
erly used  in  this  connection)  are  largely  old 
publications  replacing  those  worn  out.  Mean- 
while patrons  grumble  at  their  difficulty  in 
getting  recent  fiction. 

A  local  library  board  in  one  of  the  smaller 
cities  recently  published  a  long  list  of  juven- 
iles that  are  said  to  be  out  of  print  and  be- 
moaned the  inability  to  replace  them,  stating 
that  the  supply  of  new  books  in  this  line  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand;  and  yet 
reviewers'  desks  were  piled  high  with  them 
before  the  holidays.  Is  it  possible  that  these 
people  are  hypercritical  or  are  they  not  posted  ? 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF  DOCUMENTS. 

THE  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,   for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  records  the  routine  work  of  the 
Office  of  Documents  as  follows :  Documents 
received,  824,182,  of  which  651,794  came  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office;   distributed 
and  sold,  821,337,  of  which  216,702  were  sent 
to  state  and  territorial  libraries  and  designated 
depositories;  35,211  documents  were  sold  with 
receipts  of  $10,946.21.     In  all  1,645,519  docu- 
ments were  handled  during  the  year.     In  ad- 
dition to  current  issues  of  the  Monthly  Cata- 
logue, the  annual  report  and  minor  lists,  the 
Office    published    five    catalogs    or    indexes: 
"Document  catalogue  (Comprehensive  index) 
55th  Congress,  1897-1899";  "Document  index 
(Consolidated  index)  56th  Congress,"  ist  and 
2d  sessions;  "Tables  of  and  annotated  index 
to  the  Congressional  series  of  public  docu- 
ments, isth  to  52d  Congress";  "List  of  docu- 
ments and  reports,  and  references  to  proceed- 
ings in  Congress  relating  to  the  construction 
of  the  new  navy";  "Index  to  proceedings  in 
the  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Admiral 
Schley."    Mr.  Ferrell  remarks,  "The  catalog- 
ing of  public  documents  is  regarded  by  many 
catalogers  as  the  most  difficult  problem  with 
which  they  have  to  deal.    That  it  is  so  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  about  85  per  cent,  of 
the  candidates  for  positions  in  this  office  have 
failed  to  pass  successfully  the  required  civil- 
service  examinations.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
library  schools  will  give  the  subject  of  public 
documents  cataloging  more  attention  in  the 
future,  as  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for 
experts  in  that  branch  of  the  profession." 

The  library  of  the  Documents  Office  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  5803  "text  pub- 
lications" and  804  maps,  giving  a  total  of 
44,785  v.  and  pm.  and  6738  maps.  ''Though 
the  sheep-bound  set  of  Congressional  docu- 
ments, 15th  to  56th  Congress,  1817-1901,  4220 
volumes,  is  complete  so  far  as  volumes  go, 
about  30  of  the  volumes  are  defective,  one  or 
more  of  the  documents  of  which  they  should 
be  composed  being  missing.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  missing  documents  had  been 
printed  by  finding  them  in  corresponding  vol- 
umes in  other  libraries.  It  has  been  found 
also  that  these  same  volumes  often  lack  other 
documents  which  are  found  in  the  volumes  in 
the  Public  Documents  library.  So  slipshod 
was  the  work  done  by  printers  and  binders 
with  whom  the  government  contracted  before 
the  Government  Printing  Office  was  estab- 
lished in  1861,  that  it  is  probable  no  wholly 
complete  set  of  the  sheep-bound  documents 
of  any  Congressional  session  was  ever  issued 
by  them.  The  only  way  to  get  a  complete  set 
is  to  make  one,  and  that  is  what  the  Public 
Documents  library  hopes  to  do.  A  list  has 
been  made  of  all  defects  in  the  sheep-bound 
volumes  on  its  shelves,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
by  exchange  of  volumes,  or  taking  documents 
from  one  volume  to  be  placed  in  another,  a 
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set  absolutely  complete  and  correct   may   in 
time  be  created." 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  printing 
laws,  now  pending,  are  commented  upon  at 
some  length.  These  amendments  practically 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  "library  edition" 
for  distribution  to  depositories,  to  include  only 
the  annual  reports  and  miscellaneous  publica- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  promptly  printed,  simply  titled 
(without  the  confusing  "Congressional  num- 
bers"), and  bound  in  half  morocco  in  distinc- 
tive colors  for  each  department.  Provision 
is  also  made  that  two  copies  of  every  docur 
ment  printed  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  for  entry  in  the  official  catalog, 
and  that  the  number  of  depositories  be  in- 
creased to  accommodate  the  increased  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  in  the  58th  Congress. 
A  later  amendment  to  the  bill  provides  that 
the  libraries  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  established  under  act  of  July, 
1862,  be  made  designated  depositories  of 
public  documents.  There  are  at  present  56 
such  colleges  in  the  United  States. 


CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  LI- 
BRARY TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

ON  Feb.  23,  President  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O., 
announced  that  Andrew  Carnegie  had  given 
$100,000  as  an  endowment  fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  school  of  li- 
brary training  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity. 

Plans  for  such  a  school,  as  a  part  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  have  been  in  course 
of  development  for  some  time,  and  the  Car- 
negie endowment  insures,  it  is  hoped,  the 
speedy  accomplishment  of  a  project  that  is 
already  well  matured.  Its  outlines  were  pre- 
pared two  years  ago  when  Dr.  Thwing  re- 
quested Mr.  W.  H.  Brett  and  Miss  Linda 
Eastman,  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
Allen  D.  Severance,  of  the  College  for  Wom- 
en, and  E.  C.  Williams,  of  the  library  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  acting  as  a  com- 
mittee, to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject, 
showing  the  cost  of  equipment  and  adminis- 
tration for  such  a  school,  and  outlining  a 
course  of  study,  laying  special  stress  upon  any 
points  of  difference  between  this  proposed 
course  and  the  courses  now  offered  in  other 
schools.  This  report  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted in  April,  1901,  and  was  later  printed 
as  a  part  of  the  president's  report  for  the  year 
1900-1901  (p.  141-148).  The  trustees  re- 
ceived it  favorably,  but  left  to  the  president 
the  task  of  securing  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  school.  A  summary  of  the 
report  was  given  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
for  June,  1901  (p.  336-337)-  The  com- 
mittee drafted  outlines  of  the  course  of 
instruction  proposed,  and  set  the  capacity 
of  the  school  at  forty  students.  The  adminis- 


trative expense,  in  addition  to  cost  of  build- 
inp.  maintenance  and  services  of  university  in- 
structors in  special  lectures  and  elective 
courses,  was  estimated  at  about  $5000  for  the 
first  year  and  $7150  for  successive  years.  A 
tuition  fee  of  $80  per  year  was  recommended, 
the  sum  of  $3200  being  named  as  the  largest 
income  to  be  derived  from  tuition  fees. 

It  is  hoped  to  erect  a  building  for  the  school, 
to  cost  about  $100,000,  for  which,  it  is  stated, 
funds  will  be  available  by  subscription  from 
persons  interested  in  the  enterprise. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
CHICAGO. 

THE  Bibliographical  Societyof  Chicago  held 
it  second  regular  meeting  of  the  year  in  Hitch- 
cock Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  Jan.  29, 
1903. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  by-laws 
V. :  4,  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  was 
adopted :  "Papers  selected  for  publication  by 
the  Society  shall  be  accepted  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  not  to  be  published 
elsewhere  without  due  credit  to  the  Society." 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Barr,  of  the  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, Chicago,  was  elected  member. 

Professor  O.  J.  Thatcher,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  then  told  about  "The  libraries  of 
Rome  and  the  facilities  for  study  which  they 
offer."  The  speaker  had  recently  spent  some 
eight  months  in  Rome  and  had  studied  in 
most  of  the  libraries  there,  and  he  gave  a 
graphic,  though  rapid,  survey  of  the  learned 
societies  and  libraries  in  the  city,  told  about 
their  collections  of  books  and  especially  manu- 
scripts, of  their  management  —  or  non-man- 
agement. He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  Vati- 
can Library  and  its  genial  prefect,  the  well 
known  Father  Ehrle,  S.J. 

After  the  address,  which  was  given  in  a 
pleasant,  informal  way,  the  members  drifted 
into  general  conversation  during  which  Mr. 
Thatcher  gave  many  interesting  reminiscences 
from  his  sojourn  in  "the  Eternal  City." 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  of 
the  evening  and  to  the  management  of  the 
Hitchcock  Hall  who  had  put  its  beautiful  li- 
brary at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  adjourn- 
ment was  taken. 

Mr.  William  C.  Lane  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  organizing  an 
American  Bibliographical  Society,  in  place  of 
Mr.  John  Thomson,  who  has  resigned  from 
the  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy 
and  also  to  appoint  two  additional  members, 
to  be  taken  from  among  bibliographers  not 
directly  connected  with  libraries. 

A  program  committee  for  the  meeting  at 
Niagara  Falls  has  been  appointed,  as  follows : 
A.  G.  S.  Josephson,  chairman ;  Professor  F. 
W.  Shepardson,  University  of  Chicago ;  T.  F. 
Currier,  Harvard  University  Library. 

AKSEL  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON,  Secretary. 
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LIBRARY  INSTITUTE  HELD  AT 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
THE  success  of  library  institutes  in  New 
Jersey  seems  assured,  judging  from  the  inter- 
est and  cordial  feeling  shown  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  kind  held  in  that  state,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Public 
Library  Commission  and  the  New  Jersey  Li- 
brary Association  at  Plainfield,  on  February 
6  Library  workers  and  trustees  were  present 
from  the  following  places:  Albany,  N.  J., 
Asbury  Park,  Atlantic  City,  Belleville,  Bound 
Brook,  Brooklyn,  Cranford,  Elizabeth,  Fan- 
wood  Flemington,  Hackensack,  Hightstown, 
Hobo'ken,  Jersey  City,  Madison,  Montclair, 
Morristown,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  New 
York,  North  Plainfield,  Orange,  South  Or- 
ange Passaic,  Perth  Amboy,  Princeton,  Scotch 
Plains,  Shrewsbury,  Somerville,  Titusville, 
Trenton  and  Westfield.  . 

The  meeting,  which  was  held  m  the  Uni- 
tarian church,  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  by 
Mr.  Dana  of  Newark,  the  presiding  officer, 
who  put  every  one  at  ease  by  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  this  was  not  a  state  business  meet- 
ing, but  simply  a  gathering  of  people  in  an 
informal  way  to  discuss  matter  of  interest 
to  all  with  the  hope  of  gaining  help  from  the 
experiences  of  each. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Waldo  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Plainfield  Public  Library,  who  after  ex- 
pressing admiration  for  the  work  libraries 
were  doing,  gave  some  good  advice  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  user  of  a  library,  advo- 
cating open  access  to  the  shelves,  liberal  sup- 
plies of  all  standard  works,  convenient  lists 
of  periodicals,  and  indexes  to  these,  even 
though  the  library  did  not  possess  the  bound 
numbers  of  such  periodicals,  to  serve  as  a 
clue  to  desired  information. 

Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  of  Plainfield, 
read  a  paper  on  the  growth  of  the  library 
movement  in  the  state.  The  interest  women's 
clubs  had  taken  in  starting  libraries  and  the 
history  of  their  success  in  such  places  as 
Scotch  Plains,  Rutherford,  Montclair  and 
Roselle  was  described,  and  brought  forth  dis- 
cussion from  representatives  from  Westfield, 
Bound  Brook,  Cranford  and  Somerville  who 
desired  to  know  how  the  collections  of  books 
in  their  charge  could  be  formed  into  free 
public  libraries  under  municipal  control.  In 
one  village  a  course  of  lectures  by  prominent 
people  had  been  arranged  for  by  the  ladies  of 
a  book  club  in  order  to  secure  funds.  After 
the  different  lecturers  had  promised  to  give 
their  services  free  of  charge,  a  suitable  hall 
was  needed.  Not  being  able  to  secure  a 
church,  the  ladies  applied  for  the  use  of  a 
room  in  one  of  the  public  schools  for  the 
evening,  agreeing  to  defray  all  expense,  but 
were  informed  that  the  public  schools  did  not 
belong  to  the  public  or  the  town,  but  to  the 
state!  Mr.  Dana  then  advocated  an  effort 


being  made  to  get  the  use  of  rooms  in  public 
schools  for  library  purposes,  these  buildings 
often  being  open  280  days  in  the  year,  well 
lighted  and  heated,  with  ample  room  and  yet 
shut  up  from  all  adult  taxpayers.  There  was 
no  reason  why  such  buildings,  supported  by 
the  people,  should  not  be  used  every  hour  of 
the  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers,  and 
if  libraries  could  utilize  them  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  use  of  the  buildings  should 
be  refused  for  the  evenings.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  good  work  that  was  being  done 
in  New  York  by  having  free  lectures  in  the 
evenings  for  adults. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Buchanan, 
state  librarian,  his  paper  on  "How  to  obtain 
a  library"  was  read  by  Miss  Patten  of  Plain- 
field.  It  explained  most  fully  the  laws  of  the 
state  regarding  the  founding  of  libraries  and 
the  income  that  could  be  secured  by  placing 
the  libraries  in  the  hands  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  library  commission  can  assist  in 
founding  "public  libraries  under  municipal 
control"  by  a  donation  of  $100  when  the  trus- 
tees have  satisfied  the  commission  that  they 
have  set  apart  an  equal  sum  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  The  added  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  public  library  in  New  Jersey  is  one-third 
of  a  mill  for  every  dollar  raised  on  assessable 
property,  to  be  increased  to  one-sixth  of  a 
mill  more  at  the  discretion  of  the  governing 
body.  This  tax  is  so  small,  it  can  become  a 
burden  to  no  one.  Small  towns  can  combine 
with  an  adjoining  town  or  borough,  each 
municipality  paying  only  its  own  share  of  the 
tax  and  yet  getting  all  the  benefit  that  would 
accrue  to  a  larger  library  than  it  could  hope 
for.  To  the  villages,  the  state  will  supply 
travelling  libraries  on  the  application  of  ten 
resident  taxpayers. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Kimball,  of  the  Public  Library 
Commission,  seconded  Mr.  Buchanan's  paper 
by  setting  forth  the  advantage  to  libraries  of 
coming  under  municipal  control  and  pointed 
out  that  the  one  fear  that  all  libraries  pri- 
vately managed  seem  to  have  —  that  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  politicians  —  was  quite 
groundless.  The  advantages  of  being  under 
municipal  control  are  so  many  and  so  evident, 
that  the  wonder  is  why  so  many  libraries  in 
the  state  are  still  struggling  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  procure  funds  sufficient  even  for 
half-support  when  the  third  of  a  mill  would 
put  them  on  a  firm  basis  with  an  end  to  all 
financial  responsibility  and  the  library  made 
a  prime  living  factor  in  the  community. 

Miss  Wildman,  of  Madison,  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  how  to  select  books  for  a  pub- 
lic library  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  their 
value.  After  telling  how  to  select  the  best 
books  in  the  different  classes,  Miss  Wild- 
man dwelt  on  how  to  make  the  most  of  what 
was  in  the  books  —  by  immediately  indexing 
where  the  answers  to  questions  were  found, 
and  by  displaying  all  the  matter  the  library 
affords  on  topics  of  current  interest. 
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The  morning  session  then  adjourned  to  en- 
joy a  luncheon  provided  by  the  Plainfield 
Public  Library,  at  which  over  70  guests  were 
entertained. 

The  afternoon  session  was  even  better  at- 
tended than  the  morning  one  and  the  time 
passed  so  pleasantly  that  the  meeting  had  to 
be  adjourned  in  haste  in  order  to  allow  the 
visitors  to  catch  their  train.    Mr.  Dana  opened 
the  session  with  a  talk  on  children's  reading. 
In   defining   what   good   literature   was,    Mr. 
Dana  said  that  good  literature  for  children 
was  the  literature  that  was  full  of  good  and 
wise  things  for  children  to  read  about ;  that 
which  would  give  them  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  mother  tongue  and  enable  them  to 
understand    intelligently    their    fellowmen  — 
that  from  ignorance  of  their  mother  tongue 
and   the   variations   of  its   meanings,   young 
people   were   often   carried   away    by    mere 
words,  emotional,  having  no  significance,  and 
simply  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  stump  speaker. 
The    experience   of   teachers    and    librarians 
shows  that  children  read  most  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  —  that  this  is  the  age 
at   which    they   are   most   easily   led  —  most 
easily  influenced  by  friends,  and  the  age  when 
they  will   read   anything.     This  then   is  the 
time  when  it  is  most  essential  that  good  read- 
ing shall  be  placed  in  their  hands.    The  easiest 
way  to  get  good  books  in  the  hands  of  all 
children  is  through  their  teachers  who  have  a 
personal  interest  and  knowledge  of  each  child 
and  its  need  which  a  public  library  can  never 
expect  to  have.    To  accomplish  this,  the  libra- 
ries must  let  each   individual   teacher  draw 
from  its  common  stock  the  books  that  in  her 
judgment  and  experience  she  will  find  most 
useful  in  influencing  the  child  for  good  and 
the  best  adapted  to  its  needs  and  tastes.    Let 
the  teachers  have  as  many  books  as  they  want, 
send  them  to  the  school  rooms,  let  them  be 
kept  as  long  as  they  are  wanted  and  allow 
them  to  be  given  out  for  home  use.    A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  what  are  the  best 
books  for  children,  but  every  one  is  in  the 
same  fix.    If  they  are  candid,  they  will  admit 
that  they  don't  know.    Several  lists  have  been 
prepared  which  are  very  good  so  far  as  they 
go,  among  them  being  the  list  of  books  for 
boys  and  girls  compiled  by  Miss  Hewins,  the 
little  list  of  "Winter  reading,"  prepared  by 
Miss  Hunt,  formerly  of  the  Newark  library, 
and  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.'s  book  "Right  read- 
ing for  children." 

But  apart  from  what  should  be  done  in  re- 
gard to  children's  reading  was  the  problem 
of  what  children  were  actually  reading.  Mr. 
Dana  then  produced  a  dozen  or  more  copies 
of  cheap  paper  story  books,  the  books  that 
are  found  in  every  town  and  eagerly  bought 
by  boys  and  young  men.  These  are  always 
most  sensational  in  appearance  and  title  — 
never  immoral  and  quite  up  to  the  moral 
plane  of  those  who  buy  and  read  them.  From 


the  examples  shown,  it  was  easy  to  see  the 
enormous  circulation  such  things  have :  they 
are  attractive,  cheap,  and  are  no  worse  or 
more  exciting  than  some  of  the  $1.50  novels 
that  flood  the  country.  But  where  is  their 
influence  for  good?  To  the  public  libraries 
must  fall  the  task  of  providing  books,  just 
as  entertaining,  just  as  attractive,  just  as 
easily  procured  but  with  a  better  influence 
for  good;  better  knowledge  of  the  English 
language;  better  ideals  to  look  up  to.  And 
to  accomplish  this,  libraries  must  put  their 
books  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  in  all  the 
schools  so  they  can  influence  the  children  to 
read  the  right  book  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.    Dana   was    followed   by    Father    Mc- 
Mahon,  director  of  the  Cathedral  Library  of 
New  York,  who  spoke  on  "The  library  and  the 
children,"  referring  particularly  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  parochial  schools.     He  opened  by 
expressing  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Dana  in 
all  that  had  been  said  about  our  being  at  sea 
about  right  reading  for  children,  and  there 
were  many  reasons  why  this  should  be   so. 
Stuffing  the  minds  of  children  with  all  sorts 
of  books,   the   idea   of  allowing  children   to 
"browse  among  books,"  were  among  the  edu- 
cational fads  of  the  day  and  were  susceptible 
of  nothing  but  evil,  weakening  the  mind  and 
confusing  the  intellect.     It  is  much  better  to 
concentrate  the  brain  on  a  few  good  subjects 
until  the  mind  develops,  when  the  youth  will 
be  in  a  position  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong,  between  truth  and  error,  for  then 
and  then  only  can  he  enjoy  the  meaning  of 
literature  and  knowledge.    But  above  knowl- 
edge is  truth  and  above  all  is  a  belief  in  re- 
ligion; when  religion  becomes  disturbed,  so- 
ciety becomes  disturbed ;  and  when  society  be- 
comes disturbed,  morality  becomes  disturbed, 
and  underlying  the  whole  apathy  that  exists 
between  the  parochial  schools  and  public  li- 
braries  is   the  knowledge  that  many  of  the 
books  for  children  are  not  truthful  in  regard 
to  the  Catholic  faith.     Father  McMahon  then 
quoted  different  books  and  pointed  out  where 
they  were  unfair  and  misleading  as  regards 
the  Catholic  church.    No  one  would  think  of 
allowing  a  child  to  wander  where  they  knew 
there  was  hidden   danger,  and  the  Catholic 
church  would  not  allow  its  children  to  run 
the  risk  of  unrestricted  access  to  books,  which 
if  not  dangerous  to  morals  were  prejudicial 
to  truth  and  especially  to  the  truth  about  their 
faith. 

Miss  Isabel  Arnold,  of  Plainfield,  then 
spoke  of  the  "Relations  of  the  private  schools 
to  the  public  library"  and  of  the  assistance 
given  to  teachers  in  the  lists  and  references 
furnished  by  libraries. 

A  question  box  was  to  have  been  conducted 
by  Miss  Davis,  of  Pratt  Institute  Library, 
Brooklyn,  but  as  most  of  the  visitors  were 
from  out  of  town  and  had  to  take  a  train  at 
4:47,  the  meeting  was  hastily  adjourned. 
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Hmertcan  Xibrarg  association. 

President:   Dr.  J.   K.  Hosmer,   Public  Li- 
brary, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Secretary:   J.   I.    Wyer,  Jr.,  University  of 
Nebraska  Library,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Treasurer:   Gardner  M.  Jones,   Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

25th  Annual  Meeting:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
June  22-27,  1903. 

CONFERENCE  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The  secretary  sends  the  following  prelim- 
inary announcement  of  plans  for  the  Niagara 
Falls  Conference,  June  22-27: 
Monday,  June  22. 

Arrival   of  delegates,  committee  meetings, 
etc.     Council   meeting   will    be    held   in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  evening  will  be  de- 
voted to  an  informal  reception. 
Tuesday,  June  23. 
Morning.  —  First  general  session. 

Reports  of  officers  and  committees. 
Afternoon. —  Free  for  entertainment,  com- 
mittee meetings,  etc. 

Evening. —  Second  general  session :  Address 
of  welcome ;  president's  address ;  other 
addresses. 

Wednesday,  June  24. 
Morning.  —  Third  general  session. 
Reports  of  committees,  continued. 
Libraries  and  the  book  trade :  report  of 
A.  L.  A.  committee,  statements  from 
publishers'     and     librarians'     stand- 
points, and  discussion. 
Afternoon. —  Simultaneous   meetings : 

(a)  College  and  Reference  Section. 

(b)  Children's    Librarians'    Section,    1st 

session. 

(c)  National    Association    of    State    Li- 

brarians, ist  session. 
Evening. —  Simultaneous  meetings : 

(a)  Catalog  Section. 

(b)  National    Association    of    State    Li- 
brarians, 2d  session. 

(c)  Round    Table   meeting    for    librarians 

of  small  libraries. 
Thursday,  June  25. 
Morning.  —  Fourth  general  session. 

Library  training :  report  of  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee, with  discussion  on  How  can  the 
A.  L.  A.  aid  in  raising  the  standard  of 
library  training? 

Library  administration :  report  of  A.  L. 
A.  committee,  with  discussion. 

Simultaneous  meeting  of  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Librarians,  3d  session. 
Afternoon.  —  Simultaneous  meetings : 
(a)  Trustees'  Section. 
.(&)  Children's    Librarians'    Section,    2d 
session. 

(c)  State  Library  Commissions  Section. 
Evening. —  Fifth   general    session.     Topics 

to  be  announced. 
Friday,  June  26. 

Morning.  —  Sixth  general  session. 
Reports  and  business. 

Centralization     of     library     activities: 
papers  and  discussion,  opened  by  George 


lies,  covering  work  and  plans  for  co- 
operation or  centralization  of  library  ac- 
tivities. 

Afternoon. —  Left  free  for  Council  and  final 
committee  meetings,  etc. 

Evening.  —  Seventh  general  session. 
Final  business. 

Addresses,  to  be  announced. 

HOTEL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  secretary  writes :  "General  headquar 
ters  will  be  at  the  Cataract  House;  headquar- 
ters for  the  Catalog  Section  and  the  Children's 
Librarians'  Section  will  be  at  the  International 
Hotel.  The  two  hotels  are  under  one  man- 
agement, and  the  rate  from  each  will  be  on 
the  basis  of  $2.50  per  day,  two  in  a  room 
with  one  bed.  About  four  hundred  people 
can  be  accommodated  at  the  two  hotels  at  this 
rate.  A  few  rooms  are  available  at  $2.75,  two 
in  a  room,  two  single  beds.  Single  rooms  at 
$3.50  per  day,  and  the  choicer  rooms  range 
from  $3.50  to  $4.50,  according  to  location, 
bath,  etc.  The  rooming  will  be  done  under 
direction  of  the  local  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
T.  V.  Welch  is  chairman,  and  all  requests 
should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
committee,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Barnum,  Public  Li- 
brary, Niagara  Falls."  It  is  hoped  that  a  one- 
fare  rate  may  be  secured. 

A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD. 

Librarians  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  final  editorial  work  on  the  "Portrait  index" 
is  in  process.  The  board  would  still  be  glad 
to  receive  additional  suggestions  regarding 
books  or  collections  which  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

Following  is  a  list  of  works  not  yet  indexed. 
The  periodicals  noted  are  sets  which  have  al- 
ready been  in  part  indexed.  Of  the  annuals 
many  single  volumes  have  been  done,  but 
complete  sets  are  rarely  found.  If  any  per- 
son having  access  to  any  of  these,  and  willing 
to  undertake  the  indexing  of  the  portraits, 
will  communicate  at  once  with  the  secretary, 
the  necessary  cards  and  directions  for  index- 
ing will  be  sent. 

NINA  E.  BROWNE,  Secretary. 

List  of  works  not  yet  indexed. 
Gary,  Eliz.  L.    William  Morris.     1902. 
Cunningham,  G.  G.    Lives  of  eminent  and  il- 
lustrious Englishmen.    8  v.    Glasgow,  1837. 
Herrliberger,     D :,     eng.       Schweitzerischer 

Ehrensempel.  .  .  .  Basel,  1748. 
Hogarth,  W :    Works ;  with  introd.  by  James 

Hannay.    Lond.,  n.  d. 
Hutchinson,  W :     History  and  antiquities  of 

Durham.    2  v.    Newcastle,  1785. 
Engravings   from  choicest  works  of  Sir  T: 

Lawrence.    Lond.,  1841-46. 
Lipowsky,    F.    J.      Bildnisse    der    Regenten 

Baierns  an  der  Wittelsbacher  Kon.  Stamme. 

.  .  .  Miinchen,  1815. 
Meyer,  Mnte.     Portraits  des  tous  les  souver- 

ains  de  1'Europe.    Paris,  1820. 
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Moore.     Portrait  gallery  of  the  war.     1865. 
Oilier,  Edmund.     Our  British  portrait  paint- 
ers, 1617-1872.     Phil.  [1873.] 
Portraits   of   the    female   aristocracy   of   the 

court  of  Queen  Victoria.    2  v.    Lond.,  1849. 
Catalogue  of  the  works  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds 

exhibited    at    Grosvenor    Gallery,     1883-4. 

Lond.,  1884. 
L'ceuvre  de  Alfred  Philippe  Roll:  introd.  par 

de  Foureaud.    Paris,  n.  d. 
Rose,  J.  A.     Collection  of  engraved  portraits 

exhibited.  .  .  .  2  v.    Lond.,  1894. 
Truster,  J:     Works  of  W:   Hogarth.     2  v. 

Lond.,  n.  d. 
Serie  di  ditratti  d'uomini  illustri  toscani.  .  .  . 

4  v.    Firenze,  1766. 
Vasil'thikov.     Liste  alphabetique  de  portraits 

russes.    2  v.    1875. 

La  belle  assemblee,  July,  1819-1832,  continued 
as  Court  magazine  and  Belle  assemblee,  9 
v.,  1832-36,  continued  as  Court  magazine  and 
monthly  critic,  v.  10-11,  1837. 

Court  album  of  the  female  aristocracy,  draw- 
ings by  J.  Hayter.  1850,  i855-end. 

Court  magazine,  v.  i8-end,  1841-. 

Ladies'  companion  at  home  and  abroad,  v.  1-4, 
1850-51,  ser.  2,  v.  7-38. 

Lady's  magazine,  v.  i-ii,  13-36,  38-40,  42-43- 
45-48. 

—  n.  s.,  v.  i-io. 

—  improved  ser.,  5  v.,  1830-32. 

Lady's  monthly  museum,  v.  1-16,  Lond.,  1798- 
1806. 

—  n.  s.,  v.  1-14,  16-  1807-1816,  continued  as 
Ladies'   monthly   museum,    v.    i-io,   20-28, 
1817-28,  continued  as  Ladies'  museum,  4  v., 
1829-30.    n.  s.,  v.  i-end  1831-. 

Literary  miscelhny,  v.  3-end,  1807-. 


Amulet. 

Atlantic  souvenir. 

Cecilian  gift. 

Christian  diadem. 

Christian  offering. 

Christian  souvenir. 

Coronal. 

Evergreen. 

Friendship's  offering. 

Garland 

Gift. 

Keepsake. 

Ladies'  wreath. 

Liberty  bell. 

Literary  emporium. 

Literary  souvenir. 

Microcosm. 

Religious  souvenir. 

Token. 


State  Xtbrarg  Commtggiong. 

DELAWARE  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  Cor- 
nelius Freear,  secretary;  Miss  F.  B.  Kane, 
librarian,  Dover. 

The  first  biennial  report  of  the  Delaware 
State  Library  Commission  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  on  Jan.  28.  The  commission 
was  established  by  act  of  March  9,  1901,  and 
in  June  the  commissioners  were  appointed. 
The  travelling  library  collection,  which  num- 
bers only  635  volumes,  is  divided  into  12  li- 
braries ranging  from  27  to  52  volumes  each, 
and  these  have  been  sent  to  16  places,  where 
they  have  had  a  circulation  of  1471  v.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  commission  libraries  good  trav- 
elling library  work  has  been  done  by  the 
women's  clubs  of  Dover,  Milford,  and  Wil- 
mington, with  their  24  libraries. 

A  systematic  effort  was  made  to  have  every 
incorporated  town  vote  on  the  question 
whether  a  free  public  library  should  be  estab- 
lished under  the  state  law,  by  sending  notices 
to  all  town  councils  calling  their  attention  to 
the  law.  Of  five  towns  voting  on  the  ques- 
tion, only  one,  Dover,  took  favorable  action. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
commission  was  the  missionary  work  of  Miss 
Kane,  who  in  addition  to  organization  of  li- 
braries and  correspondence,  delivered  not  less 
than  16  formal  addresses  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  Unfortunately  the  fact  that  the 
commission's  funds  —  of  which  but  $200  were 
derived  from  the  state  —  are  practically  ex- 
hausted has  reduced  its  activities  to  merely 
routine  business  Strong  appeal  is  made  for 
a  sufficient  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  work 
on  an  effective  basis.  A  public  subscription 
amounting  to  $584  was  raised  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  first  efforts,  but  the  commis- 
sioners state  that  they  "would  hardly  feel  jus- 
tified in  making  another  appeal  to  citizens  for 
subscriptions,  so  that  if  the  state  will  not  give 
it  proper  support,  the  work  must  come  to  an 
end."  The  appropriation  it  is  pointed  out 
should  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  n  trained 
organizer,  for  books  and  cases,  for  printing, 
stationery,  and  office  equipment,  and  for  trav- 
elling expenses  of  members. 

IOWA  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:   Miss  Alice  S. 

Tyler,  secretary,  State  Library,  Des  Moines. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  commission  becomes  a 
Quarterly  with  the  issue  for  January,  1903, 
which  begins  the  third  volume  of  this  useful 
little  publication.  The  number  contains  the 
excellent  paper  on  "Library  buildings,"  pre- 
pared by  Grant  C.  Miller  for  the  State  Li- 
brary Association  meeting  of  October  last, 
which  is  also  issued  in  separate  leaflet  form ; 
a  report  of  the  library  association  meeting, 
with  the  annual  address  of  the  president,  F.  F. 
Dawley,  and  announcements  and  notes. 
MINNESOTA  STATK  LIBRARY  COMMISSION: 

Miss  Clara  Baldwin,  secretary,  515  Masonic 

Temple,  Minneapolis. 

The  commission  issues  its  second  biennial 
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report,  for  the  two  years  ending  December, 
1902.  One  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  com- 
mission has  been  the  maintenance  of  travel- 
ling libraries.  In  1902  the  system  included 
7750  volumes,  which  were  issued  49..$55  times 
to  6893  borrowers.  The  libraries  reached  198 
places,  of  which  79  are  rural  communities  and 
63  are  small  villages  having  a  population  of 
less  than  500;  there  are  still  more,  applications 
on  file  than  it  is  possible  to  grant.  "When 
one  considers  that  there  are  2821  communities 
in  the  state,  only  280  of  which  have  access  to 
libraries,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  work  is  only 
begun."  The  commission  has  successfully 
managed  a  clearing  house  for  periodicals,  and 
in  co-operation  with  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
commissions  has  edited  and  published  a  use- 
ful "Handbook  of  library  organization."  The 
work  of  the  summer  school  conducted  by  the 
commission,  of  which  three  sessions  have  been 
held,  is  reviewed,  the  general  library  activities 
of  the  state  are  summarized,  and  there  is  a 
descriptive  record,  alphabetically  arranged,  of 
"Public  libraries  in  Minnesota."  The  report 
as  a  whole  is  well  arranged  and  ir: forming. 

State  Xibrarp  associations. 


CALIFORNIA   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  F.  B.  Graves,  Public  Library, 
Alameda. 

Secretary:  Robert  E.  Cowan,  829  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Florence  B.  Whittier,  Me- 
chanics' Institute  Library,  San  Francisco. 

The  Library  Association  of  California  has 
changed  its  meetings  from  quarterly  to 
monthly  gatherings.  At  the  February  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  I3th  inst.  at  the  Wells  Fargo 
Library,  San  Francisco,  there  were  no  set 
papers,  but  the  general  subject,  "Library  prop 
gress  in  California,"  was  considered  in  infor- 
mal discussion. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

President:  Thomas  H.  Clark,  Law  Library. 

Secretary:  Robert  K.  Shaw.  Library  of 
Congress. 

Treasurer:  Fred.  E.  Woodward,  nth  and 
F  Streets,  N.  W. 

Bad  weather  was  responsible  for  reduced 
attendance  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Library  Association, 
held  on  the  nth  inst.  Two  papers  were  pres- 
ented: a  review  of  the  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
Karl  Dziatzko,  by  Felix  Neumann,  printed 
elsewhere  (see  p.  105),  and  a  study  of  "The 
musical  side  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  by  O.  G. 
Sonneck,  chief  of  the  Music  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Sonneck's  paper 
showed  diligent  research,  especial  interest 
being  derived  from  copious  quotations  made 
from  Franklin's  journals  and  correspondence, 


as  well  as  from  magazines,  papers  and  con- 
cert bills  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

R.  K.  SHAW,  Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Otto  Fleischner,  Public  Library, 
Boston. 

Secretary:  T.  F.  Currier,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Theodosia  Macurdy,  Pub- 
lic Library,  Boston. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Club  was  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  on  Tuesday,  Feb. 
24,  1903.  The  club  was  welcomed  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wadlin,  the  newly  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library,  who  spoke  briefly  of 
success  in  library  work.  It  depended,  he 
said,  not  so  much  on  knowledge  but  on  the 
ideals  to  which  we  are  trying  to  lift  it.  We 
are  led  by  the  unseen  power  of  a  spiritual 
ideal. 

He  contrasted  the  conditions  of  early  New 
England  with  those  of  the  present,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  ideal  of  raising  the  individual 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  great  success  of  the 
public  library. 

The  club  voted  that  the  following  be  sent 
to  the  State  House  at  the  time  of  the  hearing 
on  the  library  post  bill : 

"The  Massachusetts  Library  Club  is  glad  to  learn 
that  a  resolution  is  before  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  in  support  of  the'  bill  now  pending 
in  Congress  establishing  a  library  post. 

"It  desires  to  express  its  hearty  approval  of  the 
bill  as  one  favoring  the  wider  diffusion  of  books  and 
the  increased  usefulness  of  public  libraries  of  all 
kinds,  both  those  supported  by  state,  counties  and 
cities,  and  those  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  special 
professions  and  classes." 

The  rest  of  the  session  was  filled  with 
questions  and  answers  and  bits  of  information 
regarding  library  matters. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  a  talk 
on  "Words  coined  in  Boston,"  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Ernst,  so  interesting  that  everyone  would  like 
to  have  had  it  continued.  Miss  Sara  Cone 
Bryan  closed  the  session  with  a  talk  on  "How 
to  tell  stories." 

NINA  E.   BROWNE,  Recorder. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  F.  Mabel  Winchell,  Public 
Library,  Manchester. 

Secretary:  Mr.  Olin  S.  Davis,  Lakeport. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Lydia  S.  Coleman,  Public 
Library,  Newington. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Library  Association  was  held  at  Concord, 
February  10,  in  the  High  School  hall,  the 
president,  Miss  Blanchard,  in  the  chair.  The 
attendance  of  librarians  from  all  over  the 
state  was  gratifyingly  large,  and  the  program 
was  not  only  of  profit  to  them,  but  of  interest 
to  the  many  prominent  citizens  present. 

Miss  Lillian  E.  Parshley,  city  librarian  of 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  was  the  first  speaker,  and 
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her  subject,  "A  library's  atmosphere,"  struck 
the  right  keynote  for  the  afternoon. 

The  second  speaker.  Principal  F.  W.  Dor- 
ing,  of  the  local  High  School,  gave  an  ex- 
cellent paper  upon  "How  I  use  the  library." 
Mr.  Doring  made  it  clear  that  every  branch 
of  study  can  be  benefited  by  collateral  read- 
ing in  public  libraries;  and  as  compensation 
for  extra  labor  thus  entailed  upon  teacher 
and  librarian,  he  testified  to  an  eagerness  on 
the  part  of  pupils  to  read  articles  pertaining 
to  their  work. 

Another  paper  dictated  by  actual  experi- 
ence, was  by  Miss  F.  Mabel  Winchell,  city 
librarian  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  who  spoke 
on  "The  value  of  library  institutes."  She 
explained  the  method  of  holding  institutes 
in  Massachusetts,  and  her  enjoyable  remin- 
iscence of  personal  work  among  the  smaller 
towns  was  suggestive  and  encouraging  to 
New  Hampshire,  where  it  is  hoped  regular 
institutes  will  eventually  be  held  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  library  commission. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  is  now 
convened,  and  its  member  from  Cornish, 
where  he  has  an  ideal  summer  home,  is  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  author  of  "Richard  Car- 
vel" and  "The  crisis."  Mr.  Churchill  is 
residing  in  Concord  during  the  session,  and 
he  had  consented  to  address  the  library  asso- 
ciation on  the  general  subject  of  library  ex- 
tension. His  remarks  are  given  elsewhere. 

An  animated  and  really  helpful  discussion 
of  detail  work  in  small  libraries  "brought  the 
session  to  a  close. 

The  business  of  this  annual  meeting  con- 
sisted of  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  re- 
ports, and  of  the  election  of  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  president,  Miss 
F.  Mabel  Winchell,  Public  Library,  Man- 
chester; vicerpresidents,  Mr.  F.  S.  Jenkins, 
Public  Library,  Pittsfield;  Miss  Mary  Bartlett 
Harris,  Public  Library,  Warner;  secretary, 
Mr.  Olin  S.  Davis,  Lakeport ;  treasurer,  Miss 
Lydia  S.  Coleman,  Public  Library,  Newing- 
ton.  GRACE  BLANCHARD. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  A.  E.  Bostwick,  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Rose,  Public  Library,  Buf- 
falo. 

Treasurer:  E.  W.  Gaillard,  Webster  Free 
Library,  New  York  City. 

The  spring  series  of  library  institutes  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  association 
will  be  held  as  follows : 

Binghamton,  April  28;  Olean,  April  30; 
Rochester,  May  5 ;  Syracuse,  May  7 ;  Utica, 
May  12;  Ogdensburg,  May  14;  Albany,  May 
19;  Middletown,  May  21. 

The  subject  under  discussion  this  year  is : 
"How  to  make  the  most  of  a  small  library." 
The  work  for  the  first  day  will  deal  entirely 
with  the  choice,  purchase  and  arrangement 
of  the  books.  The  second  day  will  be  spent 


in  answering  the  queries  in  the  question-box 
and  in  discussing  the  best  methods  of  help- 
ing readers,  both  by  means  of  printed  lists 
and  catalogs,  and  by  personal  assistance. 
There  is  at  present  under  consideration  a 
scheme  of  co-operation  between  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
directors  of  the  library  institutes,  by  means 
of  which  the  former  body  shall  be  enabled 
to  assist  actively  in  making  propaganda  for 
library  work.  The  most  feasible  method 
seems  to  be  for  the  federation  to  have  a 
library  committee  which  shall  represent  in 
its  membership,  the  eleven  institute  districts, 
and  for  the  members  of  this  committee  to  join 
the  local  secretary  of  the  institutes  in  promot- 
ing the  formation  of  a  local  library  club.  In 
this  way  the  library  activities  of  each  district 
will  be  centralized  and  the  two  bodies  in 
co-operation  can  do  effective  work.  In  three 
of  the  library  institute  districts,  library  clubs 
already  exist  and  are  doing  highly  satisfac- 
tory work. 

RHODE  ISLAND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  William  E.  Foster,  Public  Li- 
brary, Providence. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Frank  G.  Bates,  State 
Library,  Providence. 

In  response  to  invitations  issued  by  the 
state  librarian,  nearly  50  representatives  of 
libraries  of  this  state  met  at  the  Providence 
Public  Library  on  March  9,  and  organized  the 
Rhode  Island  Library  Association  to  promote 
library  interests  in  the  state. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  president, 
William  E.  Foster  of  the  Providence  Public 
Library;  ist  vice-president,  Ethan  Wilcox  of 
the  Westerly  Public  Library;  ad  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Minerva  A.  Sanders  of  the  Deb- 
orah Cook  Sayles  Public  Library  of  Paw- 
tucket;  secretary-treasurer,  Frank  Greene 
Bates,  state  librarian ;  executive  committee, 
Rev.  Charles  J.  White,  D.D.,  of  Woonsocket, 
of  the  library  committee  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  with  the  above-named  officers. 

The  visitors  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Foster, 
and  Mr.  Bates  spoke  briefly  of  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting.  H.  L.  Koopman,  of  Brown 
University  Library,  was  elected  chairman. 
Among  those  who  spoke  on  the  need  of  a 
state  organization  of  library  workers,  the  field 
before  it,  and  the  influence  it  might  exert,  were 
Governor  Garvin  and  Rev.  C.  J.  White,  of 
Woonsocket.  It  was  unanimously  voted  to 
form  a  library  association,  and  a  committee  of 
three — H.  L.  Koopman  (chairman),  Herbert 
N.  Fison,  of  Peace  Dale,  and  Miss  Mabel 
Emerson,  of  the  Providence  Public  Library — 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution.  The 
committee  took  a  recess  and  reported  later. 
The  organization  is  to  be  known  as  the  Rhode 
Island  Library  Association.  Life  member- 
ship costs  $5,  initiation  is  25  cents  and  an- 
nual dues  are  25  cents. 
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TEXAS  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  W.  L.  Prather,  State  University, 
Austin. 

Secretary:  Benjamin  Wyche,  State  Univer- 
sity, Austin. 

Treasurer:  A.  C.  Read,  Public  Library,  El 
Paso. 

The  association  has  issued  a  circular  point- 
ing out  the  need  of  a  state  library  commission 
and  urging  its  establishment.  Such  a  com- 
mission, it  is  recommended,  should  establish 
a  system  of  travelling  libraries,  take  steps 
looking  to  the  enlargement  of  the  state  li- 
brary, establish  a  system  of  depositories  for 
state  publications,  and  arrange  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  course  of  library  training  in 
some  state  institution. 


Xfbrarp  Clubs. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Irene  Warren,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary:  Miss  Renee  B.  Stern,  5515  Wood- 
lawn  ave. 

Treasurer:  C.  A.  Torrey,  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Library  Club  held  a  public 
meeting  in  Fullerton  Hall,  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute, on  the  evening  of  February  10,  1903. 

Over  1500  invitations  were  issued  to  the 
schools,  libraries  and  settlements,  as  well  as 
to  representative  citizens,  but,  owing  partial- 
ly to  an  unavoidable  change  in  the  date  of 
meeting  after  the  invitations  had  been  sent 
out,  there  were  only  about  150  people  present. 

Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  delivered  a  most  scholarly  address 
upon  "Libraries  and  education."  He  empha- 
sized the  three  great  factors  in  character- 
building:  self-knowledge,  self- reverence  and 
self-control,  and  spoke  on  the  types  of  litera- 
ture which  developed  these  qualities.  Works 
on  science  and  natural  history  for  the  first  of 
these ;  a  study  of  the  races  of  man,  of  biogra- 
phy and  poetry  for  the  second,  while  fiction 
was  selected  for  the  development  of  self-con- 
trol. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr. 
Hirsch  at  the  close  of  his  address. 

RENEE  B.  STERN,  Secretary. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Frank  P.  Hill,  Brooklyn  Public 
Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Irene  A.  Hackett,  Y.  W.  C 
A.  Library,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mabel  Farr,  Adelphi  Col- 
lege Library,  Brooklyn. 

The  i6th  regular  meeting  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Library  Club  was  held  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, Feb.  19,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Packer 
Institute,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill  presiding  The 


program  opened  with  a  comparison  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  library  periodicals.  Miss 
Plummer  described  the  English  and  Italian 
publications,  the  former  consisting  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  Record,  the  organ  of  the 
L.  A.  U.  K.,  the  Library,  a  bibliographical  and 
historical  quarterly,  the  Library  Assistant,  and 
The  Library  World,  a  monthlv  published  by 
the  Library  Supply  Company  of  London.  The 
Library  Record  of  Australasia  was  also  in- 
cluded. The  Italian  library  was  represented 
by  the  Rivista  delle  biblioteche  e  degli  archivi, 
published  in  Florence,  chiefly  bibliographical 
but  showing  evidences  of  the  modern  library 
spirit.  Miss  Hitchler  compared  the  German 
periodicals  dealing  with  library  matters ;  name- 
ly, Deutsche  Literaturzeitung,  Centralblatt  fur 
Bibliothekswesen,  and  Centralblatt  fur  Volks- 
bildungswesen.  These  differ  from  the  Ameri- 
can periodicals  in  giving  much  space  to  rare 
collections,  and  critical  and  literary  matters, 
there  being  no  material  as  yet  to  furnish  a 
public  library  organ.  The  French  periodicals 
were  reviewed  by  Miss  Collar,  who  stated  that 
no  actual  library  publication  existed,  but  de- 
scribed the  bibliographical  ones,  such  as  the 
Revue  International  des  Archives,  des  Biblio- 
theques,  et  des  Musees,  and  its  successor,  the 
Bibliographe  Moderne;  also  the  Revue  des 
Bibliotheques,  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Bibliography,  at  Brus- 
sels. 

The  other  subject  of  the  meeting  was  "Read- 
ing-room discipline,"  on  which  Miss  Hunt 
presented  an  admirable  paper  dealing  with 
children's  rooms,  and  Miss  Baldwin  spoke  of 
the  adult  reading  and  reference  rooms.  Miss 
Hunt  emphasized  particularly  the  influence  of 
space  and  light,  noiseless  floors,  and  suitable 
furnishings,  not  omitting  the  personality  of 
the  librarian ;  while  Miss  Baldwin  advocated 
few  laws  or  signs,  and  an  atmosphere  of  quiet 
comfort  rather  than  rigid  surveillance  and 
suppression.  Mr.  Stetson  of  the  New  Haven 
Public  Library  spoke  of  the  favorable  con- 
ditions there  where  they  have  sometimes  a 
thousand  children.  They  have  comparatively 
few  tables,  and  many  single  chairs,  and  chairs 
with  arms.  This  suggestion  found  favor  with 
many  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  though 
tables  were  advocated  for  exhibiting  attractive 
material,  and  for  supporting  large  or  heavy 
books. 

The  subject  of  disorderly  persons  outside  of 
public  buildings  was  brought  up  and  the  ques- 
tion raised  of  how  much  police  assistance  to 
expect.  Miss  Plummer  suggested  a  crusade 
to  arouse  the  spirit  of  protection  of  public 
property,  with  possibly  neighborhood  clubs  for 
the  purpose. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  consisted  of 
the  admission  of  four  new  members,  a  reso- 
lution to  hold  a  library  institute  on  Long 
Island  this  spring,  and  announcements  of  the 
coming  state  and  national  meetings. 

A.  HACKETT,  Secretary. 
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NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  F.  B.  Bigelow,  New  York  So- 
ciety Library. 

Secretary:  S.  H.  Berry,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Li- 
brary, 317  W.  56th  St. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Li- 
brary Club  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  March  26,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Al- 
dine  Association,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  As  the  date  set  is  the  evening  bey- 
fore  the  opening  of  the  annual  joint  library 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  it  is  hoped 
that  members  of  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey and  other  library  associations  intending  to 
go  to  Atlantic  City  may  be  able  also  to  at- 
tend the  New  York  Club  dinner.  Application 
for  tickets,  at  $2  each,  should  be  made  to  the 
secretary,  S.  H.  Berry,  317  W.  56th  street. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary:  Miss  Edith  Gawthrop,  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania  Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Louise  F.  Buhrman,  Girls' 
Normal  School. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Feb. 
9,  Dr.  Hays  presiding.  After  transaction  of 
routine  business  a  resolution  offering  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  club  to  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Montgomery  upon  his  appointment  as  state 
librarian  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  the  Free  Library  offered 
the  following  resolution  which  the  secretary 
was  authorized  to  forward  to  the  Governor: 

"Resolved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club,  That 
the  thanks  of  the  Club  be  extended  to  bis  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  his  appointment  of 
a  trained  librarian  to  the  important  office  of  State 
Librarian,  it  being  of  great  importance  and  value  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  have  an  officer  well 
acquainted  with  the  duties  and  requirements  of  a 
library  and  especially  having  regard  to  the  duties 
imposed  on  the  State  Librarian  by  the  Act  of  As- 
sembly constituting  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Com- 
mission." 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  consisted  of 
a  round  table  conference,  with  the  general 
subject,  "How  to  make  the  most  of  a  library," 
sub-divided  as  follows : 

1.  Making  the  library  attractive,  Miss  Wes- 
ton  of  the  Burlington  Free  Library. 

2.  The  library  and  the  reader,  Miss  Brink- 
man  of  the  Widener  Branch  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Free  Library. 

3.  Reference  work,  Miss  Bunting,  Philadel- 
phia Free  Library. 

4.  The  library  and  the  press,  Mr.  Thomson, 
librarian  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  various 
subjects  and  a  general  discussion  followed. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  tea  was  served 
and  a  pleasant  time  was  spent  in  social  inter- 
course. 

EDITH  NEWLIN  GAWTHROP,  Secretary. 


Xfbrarp  Scbools  an& 
Classes. 


CHAUTAUQUA  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 
The  Chautauqua  Summer  School  of  library 
training  announces  its  third  annual  session, 
and  its  establishment  as  a  permanent  course 
in  the  Chautauqua  system.  The  session  will 
be  held  from  July  6  to  Aug.  14,  with  Melvil 
Dewey  as  general  director,  and  Miss  Mary 
Emogene  Hazeltine,  of  the  James  Prendergast 
Free  Library,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  as  resident 
director.  Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  head  of  the 
library  course  of  Simmons  College,  will  be 
chief  instructor,  with  Miss  Hazeltine,  and 
there  will  be  other  trained  assistants.  Lec- 
tures will  be  given  by  W.  R.  Eastman,  H.  L. 
Elmendorf,  A.  L.  Peck,  and  others.  The 
course  is  planned  to  cover  the  general  field 
of  library  work  so  far  as  possible,  with  40 
hours  of  study  required  each  week  Only 
persons  already  engaged  in  library  work  will 
be  admitted,  and  applications  should  be  made 
before  June  15,  to  Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine, 
James  Prendergast  Free  Library,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  from  whom  full  information  as  to 
course,  fees,  etc.,  may  be  obtained. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

The  library  school  enjoys  the  opportunity 
of  attending  some  of  the  public  lectures  given 
every  year  at  the  Institute.  In  this  season's 
course  were  two  interesting  talks  by  Miss 
Marie  L.  Shedlock,  of  London,  on  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Fenol- 
losa  gave  two  excellent  lectures  on  Japan  and 
Japanese  art.  An  exhibit  of  the  books  and 
prints  belonging  to  the  library  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  lectures.  To  these  were 
added  examples  from  the  collections  which 
belong  to  the  Institute  museum.  The  library 
has  187  Japanese  color  prints,  and  a  number 
of  Japanese  books  illustrating  the  art  of  Ja- 
pan. A  picture  bulletin  posted  near  the  ex- 
hibit called  attention  to  the  books  on  the 
subject  in  the  library. 

The  annual  exhibit  of  picture  bulletins 
made  by  the  library  school  students  took  place 
in  February. 

Miss  Alvaretta  P.  Abbott,  class  of  '99,  has 
been  engaged  to  organize  the  Public  Library 
of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Jones,  class  of  '02,  is  in  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  Public  Library  as  assistant 
librarian. 

IOWA  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Iowa  Library  Commission  announces 
in  its  January  Quarterly  that  the  third  annual 
session  cf  the  summer  school  for  library  train- 
ing conducted  under  its  auspices  will  be  held 
at  the  State  University,  Iowa  City,  from  June 
22  to  Aug.  I,  1903.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar course,  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  session 
will  be  devoted  to  library  work  with  children, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Annie  Carroll 
Moore,  of  Pratt  Institute  Library,  and  stu- 
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dents  will  be  admitted  for  this  course  alone. 
Full  information  regarding  the  summer  school 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Miss  Alice  S. 
Tyler,  secretary  Iowa  Library  Commission, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 
SUMMER  COURSE. 

The  summer  course  will  open  with  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Library  Institute,  held  in  Albany 
May  19  and  20.  A  special  course  in  classifi- 
cation and  cataloging  takes  the  place  of  the 
general  course  previously  given.  Fifteen  les- 
sons on  classification  by  Miss  Ada  Bunnell 
will  be  accompanied  by  practice  work.  The 
cataloging  course,  given  by  Miss  Mary  L. 
Sutliff,  will  consist  of  24  lessons  in  dictionary 
cataloging,  of  which  15  will  be  devoted  to 
various  forms  of  cards  and  nine  to  subject 
headings.  Work  in  public  documents  will 
be  included.  Each  series  of  lessons  will  be 
accompanied  by  practical  work.  Miss  A.  A. 
Jones  will  give  two  lectures  on  classed  cata- 
loging. A  few  lectures  on  subjects  of  general 
interest  will  be  given  by  the  director  and 
vice-director.  Two  lectures  on  the  Expan- 
sive Classification,  one  on  the  shelf  list  and 
three  on  book  numbers  are  offered  as  optional 
work.  Each  will  be  followed  by  practical 
work  if  desired.  Summer  school  students 
are  privileged  to  attend  any  of  the  lectures  of 
the  regular  school.  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield 
will  address  the  school  on  June  n.  The  sum- 
mer session  will  close  June  30. 

In  1904  either  a  general  course  or  a  course 
in  administration  will  be  offered,  and  in  1905 
one  in  reference  work  and  bibliography. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  following  list  of  illustrated  bulletins 
are  ready  for  circulation  among  libraries 
according  to  the  plan  announced  in  the  Feb- 
ruary (1903)  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  page  76: 

A  trip  through  Italy,  by  Miss  Bertha  I. 
Bennett. 

Henry  van  Dyke,  by  Miss  Florence  T. 
Blunt. 

The  following  students  matriculated  in  the 
senior  class  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  list 
of  students  which  appeared  in  the  October 
(1902)  JOURNAL: 

Miss  June  Richardson  Donnelly,  Cincin- 
nati, O.  B.  S.  University  of  Cincinnati  1895. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Tweedell,  of  Providence,  R.  L, 
returned  to  the  school  in  January  to  continue 
his  junior  course,  interrupted  last  year  by 
illness. 

Miss  Euphemia  K.  Corwin,  whose  senior 
year  was  broken  by  illness  in  1896,  returned 
March  4  to  finish  her  course. 

The  present  school  year  has  had  the  usual 
social  features.  The  senior  class  entertained 
the  junior  class  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  23, 
at  Mr.  Dewey's  home.  A  trolley  ride  to  Kin- 
derhook,  which  had  been  planned,  was  given 
up  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  silver  loving  cup  handed  down  by  the 
class  of  1902  was  contended  for  by  the  two 


classes  in  a  vigorous  game  of  egg  football. 
The  score  was  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
seniors,  who  had  won  it  the  previous  year. 

The  junior  class  entertained  the  seniors 
Feb.  ii.  The  party  drove  to  Home  Lawn, 
Slingerland,  where  supper  was  served,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dance.  Mrs.  Dewey  gave  a  re- 
ception Feb.  2  in  honor  of  Miss  Fuller.  A 
pleasant  musical  program  was  arranged  by 
Miss  Woodworth.  Four  subscription  dances 
have  been  held  at  Graduates'  Hall,  Girls' 
Academy.  Both  classes  spent  an  evening  at 
the  home  of  the  vice-director. 

ALUMNI  LECTURES. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter  will  spend  the  week  be- 
ginning March  31  at  the  school,  instructing 
both  classes  in  Expansive  Classification.  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  i  and  2,  at 
4  p.m.,  he  will  deliver  the  Alumni  lectures  on 
the  "Selection  of  fine  arts  books  and  pictures." 
Former  students  of  the  school  who  may  find 
it  convenient  are  most  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 

l6TH  REPORT. 

The  i6th  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1902,  appears  as  Bulletin  78.  (Libra- 
ry School  14)  of  the  New  York  State  Libra- 
ry. Much  of  the  work  reviewed  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  in  these  columns,  and  need  sim- 
ply be  mentioned  now.  Most  important  was 
the  decision  to  require  after  March  I,  1902, 
a  degree  from  a  registered  college  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school.  The  29  students  admitted 
under  the  new  rule  represented  12  states, 
eight  being  from  New  York.  The  summer 
course  given  at  Chautauqua  is  reported  upon, 
and  full  lists  are  given  of  students,  courses, 
lectures,  and  positions  filled.  For  future  sum- 
mer courses  a  plan  has  been  worked  out,  by 
which  instruction  will  cover  three  groups  of 
subjects  in  rotation  each  year;  thus,  "in  1903 
the  six  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  cataloging 
and  classification,  while  only  a  few  general 
lectures  will  be  given  on  other  topics,  1904 
will  be  given  to  a  general  library  course  or  to 
administration,  and  1905  to  a  course  in  refer- 
ence work  and  bibliography,"  thus  giving  in 
three  or  four  years  a  very  creditable  general 
course. 

Mr.  Dewey  gives  an  interesting  survey 
of  "the  future  of  library  schools."  point- 
ing out  on  one  hand  the  dangers  of  superfi- 
cial and  inadequate  "courses,"  and  on  the 
other  the  need  of  greater  facilities  for  train- 
ing, especially  for  small  and  more  remote  li- 
braries. "Probably  the  poorest  and  weakest 
class  yet  organized  was  better  than  none,  and 
so  contributed  something  toward  a  good 
cause."  Proper  standards  and  capable  in- 
structors are  the  greatest  needs,  and  the  most 
effective  means  of  eliminating  the  unfit  is  for 
the  representative  schools  to  "offer  such  good 
instruction  under  such  trustworthy  guidance 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  incompetent 
to  secure  pupils." 
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PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  eight  lectures  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Bishop,  of  Princeton  University  Library,  on 
the  "History  of  classical  learning  in  Europe 
to  the  time  of  printing"  came  to  an  end  in 
January,  and  the  winter  term  brought  with  it 
single  lectures  from  visiting  librarians,  as 
follows:  those  already  given  have  been  "The 
qualifications  of  the  college  librarian,"  by 
Miss  Isabel  E.  Lord,  librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  "uook  reviews  as  a  guide  to  the 
selection  of  books  for  children,"  by  Miss 
Caroline  M.  Hewins,  librarian  of  the  Hart- 
ford Public  Library,  and  "Modern  English 
libraries,"  by  Miss  M.  S.  R.  James,  of  the 
Library  Bureau.  Still  to  come  are  "The 
work  of  the  organizer  and  reorganizer,"  by 
Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  of  Simmons  College; 
"European  libraries,"  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Richard- 
son, of  Princeton  University  Library;  "A  vil- 
lage library,"  by  Miss  Sara  Van  der  Carr,  li- 
brarian of  the  Loring  Memorial  Library  of 
North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
school ;  "Bibliography  of  education,"  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Bishop;  "Librarians'  ideals,"  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Fairchild,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School ;  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library,  subject  yet  to  be  an- 
nounced ;  "How  to  make  a  library  of  use," 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gaillard,  librarian  of  the  Web- 
ster Free  Library;  and  "The  personal  ele- 
ment in  library  work,"  by  Miss  Abby  Sargent, 
of  the  Medford  (Mass.)  Public  Library. 

The  plans  of  the  school  for  the  vacation 
field-work  include  attendance  at  the  Atlantic 
City  meeting  and  visits  to  the  libraries  of 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Trenton. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  '96,  and  since  her  grad- 
uation a  valued  member  of  the  library  staff, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Girls'  High  School. 

Miss  Norma  Bennett,  1900,  has  resigned  to 
become  head  of  the  circulating  department  in 
the  Public  Library  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Miss  Harriot  E.  Hassler,  class  '98  and  '99, 
has  resigned  her  position  at  the  John  Crerar 
Library  to  become  head  of  the  Children's  De- 
partment of  the  Public  Library  at  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Miss  Alys  Gordon,  1902,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

WISCONSIN  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Wisconsin  Free  Libraiy  Commission 
issues  announcements  of  the  ninth  annual 
session  of  the  summer  school  for  library 
training,  conducted  under  its  auspices  at 
Madison,  Wis.  The  course  will  cover  six 
weeks,  as  usual,  from  June  I  to  July  25,  and 
students  are  required  to  register  on  or  before 
May  30,  1903.  Only  persons  who  have  had 
experience  in  library  work,  hold  library  po- 
sitions, or  are  under  appointment  to  posi- 
tions, in  Wisconsin  libraries  will  be  received. 
Full  information  may  be  had  on  application 
to  Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  Library  Commis- 
sion, Madison,  Wis. 


Economy  ant>  Ibiston?. 


GENERAL. 

CRUNDEN,  F.  M.  The  public  library  a  paying 
investment.  (In  Outlook,  Feb.  28,  1903,  p. 
494-498.) 

An  effective  statement  of  the  public  libra- 
ry's influence  upon  public  education,  summed 
up  thus :  "General  intelligence  is  the  neces- 
sary foundation  of  prosperity  and  social  or- 
der. The  public  library  is  one  of  the  chief 
agencies,  if  not  the  most  potent  and  far- 
reaching  agency,  for  promoting  general  intel- 
ligence. Therefore,  money  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  public  library  is  money  well 
invested  by  a  community." 

[KIMBALL,  W.  P.]  The  Carnegie  benefac- 
tions. [In  California  Municipalities,  Feb- 
ruary, p.  22-24.] 

Three  inevitable  results  of  the  Carnegie 
gifts  to  libraries  are  pointed  out:  advance  in 
architectural  standards  of  taste  and  useful- 
ness for  public  buildings  in  general  and  par- 
ticularly for  library  structures;  an  immense 
increase  of  the  reading  habit;  the  raising  the 
standard  of  public  education. 

LIBRARIES.  Article  in  the  new  volumes  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  loth  edition. 
(6:211-221.) 

This  article  is  supplementary  to  the  one  in 
the  9th  edition  and  is  a  most  admirable  ac- 
count of  library  progress  during  the  last  20 
years.  The  statistics  are  brought  down  to 
date.  There  is  a  list  of  the  principal  libraries 
in  the  United  States,  including  the  two  largest 
libraries  of  each  state  and  all  others  having 
50,000  volumes  and  more.  224  libraries  are 
Included  in  the  list,  67  of  them  having  100,000 
volumes  or  more. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  above  is  the 
article  on  libraries  in  the  "Universal  Cyclo- 
paedia and  Atlas,"  1901,  which  is  advertised 
as  "not  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  public 
a  new  edition  of  an  old  book  by  the  occasional 
introduction  of  an  article  on  some  subject  of 
temporary  interest,  or  the  insertion  of  a  later 
date  in  old  articles  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  entire  volume  is  ne\y  and  up  to  date." 
The  article  is  identical  with  the  one  in  John- 
son's "Universal  Cyclopaedia"  published  in  1894, 
except  the  table  of  libraries  and  the  last  para- 
graph, which  contains  some  minor  changes  in 
order  to  save  as  much  of  the  old  plate  as 
possible.  The  table  is  to  exhibit  "all  the  li- 
braries of  the  world  known  to  contain  100,000 
volumes  or  upward  at  the  latest  dates."  The 
latest  dates,  however,  are  for  years  varying 
from  1890  to  1895.  For  most  of  these  libra- 
ries and  especially  those  of  the  United  States 
it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  give  the 
figures  for  1900. 
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The  Library  begins  its  fourth  volume  with 
a  somewhat  belated  January  number  (2d  sen, 
no.  13,  v.  4),  the  discontinuance  announced 
last  year  having  proved  unnecessary  owing 
to  more  encouraging  prospects  of  support. 
The  contents  are  of  varied  interest.  Dr.  Gar- 
nett  contributes  an  account  of  "Early  Ara- 
bian paper  making" ;  Andrew  Lang  has  a  short 
essay  on  versions  of  "Aucassin  and  Nicolete," 
and  Henry  R.  Plomer  describes  "The  book- 
sellers of  London  Bridge"  and  their  wares. 
Other  articles  are :  "Boys'  libraries,"  by  R.  F. 
Cholmeley;  "Facts  and  fancies  in  Baconian 
theory,"  by  Walter  W.  Greg;  "The  Times 
history  of  the  war";  "The  Guildhall  Library 
and  Museum,"  by  Charles  Welch;  "Recent 
German  books,"  by  Elizabeth  Lee;  "Notes  on 
books  and  work,"  and  "Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts 
to  libraries,''  the  latter  covering  Great  Britain 
and  America,  and  brought  down  to  Nov.  30, 
1902. 

Mr.  MacAlister  makes  a  brief  statement  re- 
garding the  future  plans  of  The  Library  that 
is  gratifying  in  its  assurance  of  continuance, 
for  a  time  at  least,  and  in  the  broad  con- 
ception of  the  field  to  be  covered.  He  says : 
"From  the  outset  we  have  been  content  with 
no  program  less  wide  than  that  which  our 
name  covers.  .  .  .  We  are  quite  aware  .  .  . 
that  there  are  librarians  who  resent  the  in- 
clusion of  literary  and  antiquarian  articles, 
and  would  like  the  magazine  to  be  wholly 
'practical,'  and  produced  in  the  cheapest  possi- 
ble form;  and  again,  that  there  are  bookmen 
and  bibliographers  who  take  it  as  a  personal 
offence  that  the  librarians,  to  whose  research 
work  they  owe  at  least  half  their  knowledge 
of  old  books,  should  be  such  dull  fellows  as 
to  care  about  the  advancement  and  interest  of 
their  own  craft.  If  this  magazine  were  pub- 
lished from  any  desire  for  profit,  we  should 
make  our  choice  to-morrow  between  these 
rival  interests  and  stick  to  one  of  them.  As 
it  is,  we  propose  to  peg  away  on  the  same  lines 
as  heretofore.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say 
of  bibliographers  or  librarians  which  we  re- 
gard as  lions  and  which  as  lambs.  Neverthe- 
less, the  hope  that  we  may  help  to  persuade 
lion  and  lamb  to  take  a  friendlier  interest  in 
each  other's  pursuits  is  our  main  object." 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AUSTRALASIA.  Trans- 
actions and  proceedings  at  the  third  gen- 
eral   meeting,    held    at    Melbourne,    April, 
1902.     Melbourne,  1902.    8+128+8  p.  O. 
A  report  of  this  meeting  was  given  in  L.  j., 
June,    1002    (p.    328-29.)      There    is    no    full 
record  of  the  proceedings  or  discussions,  but 
nearly  all  the  papers  are  printed  in  full.    The 
frontispiece    is   a   portrait   of    Hon.    Edward 
Langton,  president  of  the  association.     The 
volume,  which  is  larger  than  its  predecessor, 
is    of   decided    interest   to    American    library 
workers.     Most  of  the  subjects  treated  are 
practical,  dealing  with  classification   reference 
work,  fiction,  etc. 


LOCAL. 

Alturas,  Cal.  Alturas,  the  county  seat  of 
Modoc  county  having  about  4000  people,  has 
been  offered  two  gifts  of  money  for  a  public 
library.  One  is  from  Jesse  D.  Carr,  a  multi- 
millionaire and  large  owner  of  lands,  residing 
in  Salinas,  Monterey  county,  and  the  other, 
of  four  times  the  amount  offered  by  Carr, 
from  ex-Senator  Laird,  a  druggist  of  Alturas, 
if  the  library  is  given  his  name  instead  of  that 
of  Carr.  The  Laird  offer  is  more  highly  re- 
garded by  Modoc  people,  not  only  because  it 
is  for  a  larger  sum  but  also  because  the  ex- 
Senator  is  a  comparatively  poor  man. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
L.,  New  York  City.  The  foundation  of  the  libra- 
ry was  laid  in  1901,  by  the  presentation  to  the 
institute  by  Dr.  Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler,  of 
the  celebrated  Latimer  Clark  collection  of 
electrical  books  and  pamphlets,  numbering 
2048  bound  volumes  of  books,  3450  bound 
pamphlets  and  1378  volumes  of  periodicals, 
the  latter  including  a  number  of  valuable  sets 
of  transactions  of  learned  bodies.  This  col- 
lection is  particularly  rich  in  the  early  litera- 
ture of  electrical  science,  and  in  the  pamphlet 
literature  relating  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
electrical  arts,  especially  telegraphy.  A  bibli- 
ography of  the  Wheeler  gift  is  now  in  prep- 
aration. Dr.  Wheeler  has  recently  authorized 
the  library  committee  to  purchase  at  his  cost, 
such  works  as  will  make  his  gift  as  com- 
pletely representative  as  possible  of  early  elec- 
trical literature,  and  a  list  of  such  works,  now 
under  preparation,  will  soon  be  placed  with  the 
leading  antiquarian  booksellers  of  the  world. 

Immediately  following  the  Wheeler  gift, 
Andrew  Carnegie  gave  to  the  library  the  sum 
of  $6880.20  —  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  Clark 
collection  —  for  its  housing,  cataloging  and 
completion.  From  this  amount  $3500  has  been 
reserved  for  the  cost  of  the  bibliography,  the 
remaining  amount  having  been  expended  for 
library  stacks,  etc.,  filling  in  incomplete  sets 
in  the  Wheeler  gift  and  other  book  purchases. 

The  policy  of  the  library  committee  is  to 
endeavor  to  make  the  collection  so  complete 
in  all  the  original  sources  of  electrical  knowl- 
edge that  it  will  be  invaluable  for  purposes  of 
historical  and  scientific  research.  To  this  end, 
particular  attention  is  at  present  being  paid  to 
obtaining  sets  of  the  transactions  of  learned 
bodies,  and  complete  sets  of  the  numerous 
electrical  periodicals  which  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  past  half  century.  About 
60  of  the  more  important  of  the  current  elec- 
trical and  cognate  periodicals  are  now  bound 
annually.  The  greatest  effort  will  be  made  to 
obtain  for  the  library  copies  of  the  records 
and  briefs  of  all  electrical  American  patent 
litigation,  which  are  of  value  with  relation 
to  the  history  of  the  art;  and  of  the  electrical 
patent  publications  of  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world.  Finally,  the  plans  include  hav- 
ing the  collection  eventually  contain  every 
book  or  pamphlet  that  has  been  printed  in  this 
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country  relating  to  electricity.  The  collection 
will  also  always  provide  a  complete  working 
electrical  library  for  engineers;  orders  are 
about  to  be  placed  for  all  authoritative  works 
in  the  English,  French  and  German  languages 
now  in  print  and  not  in  the  library,  relating 
to  electrical  engineering  and  science. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Carnegie  L.  An  advance  sum- 
mary of  the  librarian's  fourth  annual  report, 
for  1902,  gives  the  following  facts :  Added 
2316;  total  24,307.  Issued,  home  use  (ten 
months)  116,234.  Borrowers'  cards  in  use 
10,657.  In  the  reference  room  the  average 
attendance  has  been  1959  persons  a  month. 

"The  circulating  department  of  the  library 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  basement  of 
the  new  building  on  March  4,  1902,  where  it 
was  operated  until  May  28,  when  the  whole 
building  was  opened  by  a  public  reception  in 
honor  of  his  excellency,  Minister  Wu  Ting- 
fang,  who  was  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
lecturing  for  the  benefit  of  the  library. 

"The  circulation  of  books  among  children 
under  14  years  of  age  amounts  to  25  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  issue,  and  2708  children  are  reg- 
istered as  borrowers." 

Miss  Wallace's  most  urgent  recommenda- 
tions are  for  the  equipment  and  opening  of 
the  magazine  room  on  the  first  floor,  for 
which  $1000  will  be  required,  and  for  the 
opening  of  reading  and  reference  rooms  in  the 
evening.  More  books  are  a  pressing  need, 
and  a  larger  appropriation  is  essential  to  de- 
velopment. In  summarizing  the  year's  work, 
Miss  Wallace  says :  "With  a  stock  of  only 
24,307  volumes  we  have  circulated  116,234 
volumes  among  10,657  readers.  In  addition 
to  this  we  have  served  20,000  people  in  the 
reference  room,  each  one  consulting  on  an 
average  three  books  at  a  time.  We  have  done 
this  within  a  period  of  10  months  with  a  staff 
numbering  nine  assistants  at  a  cost,  including 
salaries,  light,  heat,  binding,  printing,  etc.,  of 
$6304.14,  or  five  cents  per  volume." 

Baltimore,  Md.  Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.  (i7th 
rpt.,  1902.)  Added  7820,  of  which  6185  .were 
added  to  the  central  library;  total  229,103. 
Issued,  home  use  634,243;  reading  room  use 
130,312;  circulation  of  periodicals  244,968. 
New  registration  9981 ;  total  cards  in  force 
39,083.  Expenses  $53,499.72,  of  which  $12,- 
516.41  were  spent  for  books  and  periodicals 
and  $26,920.58  for  salaries. 

Development  of  use  through  branches  and 
stations  was  the  most  marked  feature  of  the 
year's  work.  A  daily  delivery  was  maintained 
from  the  central  library  to  the  seven  branches 
and  three  delivery  stations,  schools  and  other 
distributing  centers.  "In  a  number  of  in- 
stances we  believe  we  have  saved  money  in 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  at  the  same  time, 
have  rendered  better  service  to  the  public  by- 
purchasing  more  copies  of  books  for  the  cen- 
tral library  and  distributing  them,  than  we 
formerly  did,  when  buying  fewer  copies  for 
the  central  library  and  one  for  each  of  the 


branches."  In  all  25  public  schools,  five  pri- 
vate schools,  one  store  and  one  church  guild 
are  reached  by  this  delivery  service,  which  is 
to  be  extended  to  include  nine  police  stations 
and  37  engine  houses.  This  work  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  an  assistant  superintendent 
of  circulation,  who  has  a  routine  of  inspection 
and  visits  to  branches  and  schools.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  branches  and  stations 
are  briefly  reviewed,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  "an  addition  to  our  annual  income  of 
$5000  for  the  extension  of  the  branch  work 
of  this  library  would  enable  us  to  carry  our 
books  into  sections  of  the  city,  which  at  pres- 
ent we  hardly  enter;  $1000  a  year  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  a  station;  $2000  a  year  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  a  branch."  The  central 
building  has  become  so  crowded  that  its  work 
is  seriously  hampered. 

In  order  to  permit  the  use  in  the  card  cata- 
log of  the  Library  of  Congress  printed  card* 
it  was  decided  in  July  to  cut  down  the  cata- 
log cards  from  the  large  size  previously  used 
to  the  standard  size  of  the  Library  of  Con 
gress  cards.  A  change  in  the  routine  of  staff 
work  was  also  made,  by  the  requirement  that 
branch  custodians  should  return  at  intervals 
for  a  three-months  period  of  service  at  the 
central  library,  their  place  during  that  tim* 
being  taken  at  the  branches  by  members  of 
the  cataloging  department  of  the  central  li- 
brary. The  idea  underlying  this  plan  is 
that  the  change  of  occupation  and  environ- 
ment thus  secured  tends  to  broaden  the  as- 
sistant's development  and  to  test  her  fitness 
for  different  kinds  of  work. 

Boston  Athenaeum  L.  (Rpt.,  1002.")  Added 
4783;  total  206,917.  Issued  56,056.  Member- 
ship shares  in  use  786;  non-proprietors  using 
library  735.  The  chief  accessions  of  Ihe  year 
are  noted. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  render  existing 
material  more  available  by  sorting,  classify- 
ing and  binding  when  desirable,  a  mass  of 
document  and  pamphlet  material.  "A  collec- 
tion of  35  volumes  of  rare  government  docu- 
ments, not  known  by  General  Greely  to  have 
been  here  when  he  made  his  document  check 
list,  lay  almost  forgotten  with  the  tract  col- 
lection ;  they  were  removed  to  the  United 
States  document  shelves.  A  large  mass  cf 
papers  in  the  basement,  untouched  for  years, 
yielded  upon  examination  a  set  of  the  Acts 
covering  the  second  to  the  3ist  Congress.  A 
large  collection  of  documents  of  the  first  14 
Congresses,  not  before  known  to  belong  to 
the  Athenaeum  were  cataloged  and  bound  in 
2C  volumes  for  the  shelves.  The  task  of  over- 
hauling some  50,000  unrecorded  pamphlets, 
referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  has  gone  on 
steadily." 

Brookline  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  library  has 
issued  a  neatly  printed  little  "Handbook  of 
information  for  readers"  for  1903  (16  p.  T.) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Library  consolidation. 
The  situation  regarding  the  consolidation  of 
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the  Brooklyn  Library  with  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library,  for  which  an  amended  bill  is  now 
pending  in  the  legislature,  has  been  further 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  another 
bill,  inspired  by  Controller  Grout,  which  alters 
the  consolidation  arrangement.  The  bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Burton,  of 
Brooklyn,  provides  that  the  present  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  be  left  unchanged,  charged  as 
it  is  with  the  management  of  the  Carnegie 
libraries  and  managed  by  trustees  appointed 
for  stated  intervals  by  the  mayor  of  the  city ; 
and  that  the  Brooklyn  Library  be  turned  into 
a  separate  public  institution  by  the  expedient 
of  the  city  assuming  its  support,  without  dis- 
turbing its  present  trustee  system. 

Brunswick,  Me.  In  January  the  offer  made 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  of  $12,000  for  a  library 
building  was  withdrawn,  to  permit  the  pres- 
entation of  a  like  offer  from  W.  J.  Curtis,  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Curtis  has  offered  to 
give  $15,000  and  a  site  for  a  library  building 
to  be  known  as  the  Captain  John  Curtis  Me- 
morial Library,  in  memory  of  his  father.  The 
only  other  condition  is  that  a  yearly  mainten- 
ance fund  of  $1200  be  assured  by  the  city. 
Mr.  Curtis'  offer  was  accepted  at  a  special 
town  meeting  held  on  Feb.  2. 

Buffalo  -(N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (6th  rpt,  1902.) 
Added  22,477;  total  191,170.  Issued,  home  use 
1,094,424  (fict.  incl.  juv.  .653%);  no  statis- 
tics of  reference  use  are  kept.  New  registra- 
tion 10,393 ;  total  cards  in  force  54,495.  Re- 
ceipts $88,477.58;  expenses  $88,217.72. 

A  clear  and  well  arranged  report.  The  total 
circulation  shows  an  increase  of  127,974  over 
the  year  before  and  of  113,189  over  1900.  The 
percentage  of  increase  is  1^/2  per  cent,  on  1901 
and  nl/2  per  cent,  on  1900.  In  fiction  issues 
a  slight  reduction  is  apparent  which  is  re- 
garded as  noteworthy  "because  the  percentage 
of  fiction  in  the  library  has  been  increased 
by  large  purchases  of  novels  of  the  very  best 
literary  grade,  and  the  quality  has  been  bet- 
tered by  discarding,  among  worn  out  books, 
many  novels  considered  of  the  poorer  sort, 
which  will  not  be  replaced."  In  the  open 
shelf  department,  from  a  stock  of  11,264  v., 
there  were  issued  for  home  use  268,517,  an 
average  turn  over  of  15.  An  annotated  classed 
catalog,  with  author  and  title  index,  of  the 
collection  is  now  in  preparation.  In  the  chil- 
dren's room  the  circulation  was  91,043,  from 
a  stock  of  8659  v.  A  Saturday  morning  stoiy 
hour  has  proved  of  continued  interest. 

In  the  cataloging  department  9356  Library 
of  Congress  printed  catalog  cards  were  re- 
ceived during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $80.50. 
The  service  is  regarded  as  "very  satisfactory." 
"The  information  given  is  full  and  reliable, 
and  the  saving  in  money  and  labor  considera- 
ble." 

The  work  with  the  schools  has  been  given 
special  quarters  in  rooms  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Historical  Society.  These  include  a 
work  room,  a  stack  room  with  space  for  20,- 


ooo  v.,  a  teacher's  reference  room,  a  room  de- 
voted to  the  picture  collections,  and  a  shipping 
room.  School  libraries  are  supplied  in  each 
class  room  of  36  schools,  27,053  v.  being  di- 
vided into  598  class  room  libraries;  the  cir- 
culation was  285,726. 

There  are  107  travelling  libraries,  including 
3139  v.,  which  have  been  sent  to  31  fire  houses, 
seven  police  stations,  four  literary  clubs,  10 
teachers  of  private  schools,  18  high  school  and 
other  teachers,  nine  church  societies,  eight 
home  libraries,  four  Sunday-schools,  eight 
hospitals  (for  nurses),  etc.  There  are  eight 
delivery  stations  and  three  branches.  On  this 
branch  of  library  extension  Mr.  Elmendort 
says:  "The  great  need  of  the  library  is  for 
branches  in  the  districts  of  the  city  remote 
from  the  main  library.  The  delivery  station 
system  is  little  more  than  a  makeshift  and 
should  be  superseded  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  . 
There  is  however  no  need  of  expensive  build- 
ings. The  success  of  the  William  Ives  branch 
in  its  modest  quarters,  rented  at  $20  a  month, 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done  for  a  small 
outlay,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
board  further  extend  its  work  by  renting  the 
most  available  rooms  in  the  districts  most 
needing  the  branches,  stocking  them  with 
books  from  the  main  library,  maintaining 
them  from  its  regular  income,  and  trusting  to 
the  future  to  provide  the  fine  buildings  and 
grounds,  as  they  shall  be  found  necessary/' 

California  State  L.  Commission.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  special  committee  (George 
T.  Clark,  C.  S.  Greene,  W.  P.  Kimball)  ap- 
pointed by  the  California  Library  Association 
to  consider  the  subject  of  a  state  library  as- 
sociation, it  is  hoped  that  provision  may  be 
made  by  the  present  legislature  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  travelling  library  system  as  a 
department  of  the  state  library.  It  had  been 
at  first  proposed  to  establish  an  independent 
commission,  on  the  lines  of  those  of  other 
states,  but  the  trustees  of  the  state  library  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  es- 
tablishing travelling  libraries  and  undertaking 
other  commission  work,  providing  such  au- 
thority were  granted  by  the  legislature. 

Cambridge  (Mass.}  P.  L.  (45th  rpt. —  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1902.)  Added  3427;  total 
62,101.  Issued  169,779  (fict.,  incl.  juv.  .679  %), 
of  which  6035  were  issued  through  the  schools, 
and  34,317  through  branch  and  local  delivery. 

Owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation, to  the  extent  of  $1000,  it  was  neces- 
sary in  May  to  close  the  several  delivery  sta- 
tions maintained  in  more  remote  sections  of 
the  city.  The  completion  of  the  addition  to 
the  stack  and  the  changes  thus  made  possible, 
have  made  the  library  "as  a  whole  more  sys- 
tematically and  conveniently  arranged  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  its  history." 

Camden,  N.  J.  On  Feb.  26  the  city  council 
unanimously  accepted  Andrew  Carnegie's  of- 
fer of  $100,000  for  a.  central  library  building 
and  two  branches.  The  city  will  provide  sites, 
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and  guarantees  a  yearly  maintenance  fund 
equal  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Carnegie  gift. 
Mr.  Carnegie  also  requires  that  $80,000  of  the 
gift  be  spent  on  the  central  building  and 
$10,000  each  on  the  branches. 

Centerville  (la.)  F.  P.  L.  The  handsome 
library  building  given  to  Centerville  by  for- 
mer Governor  F.  M.  Drake  was  dedicated  on 
Jan.  15.  The  building  cost  over  $25,000,  and 
the  city  in  accepting  it  agreed  to  maintain  it 
in  perpetuity.  The  dedication  exercises  were 
largely  attended  by  members  of  the  faculty 
and  students  of  Drake  University,  or  Des 
Moines,  the  address  of  the  day  being  made  by 
Governor  Cummins.  A  review  of  the  history 
of  the  library  was  given  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Till- 
mont,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  ex-Governor  Drake,  Rev.  G.  M. 
Adams,  Mayor  W.  A.  Callen,  and  E.  C. 
Haynes,  chairman  of  the  library  board. 

The  library  building  is  centrally  located, 
with  open  grounds  surrounding  it.  It  is  of 
pressed  brick  in  terra  cotta,  with  foundations 
and  basement  of  building  stone.  It  has  a  to- 
tal book  capacity  of  40,000  v.  with  present 
shelving  for  25,000. 

Chicago  Law  Institute  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  1048;  total 
30.272.  Books  are  used  by  845  members,  80 
ticket  holders,  900  clerks  of  members  and  189 
students;  244  visitors  were  admitted  upon  in- 
troduction by  members.  Evening  and  Sunday 
attendance  8308,  an  increase  of  938  over  the 
previous  year.  130  periodicals  are  subscribed 
for.  Expenses  for  the  year  were  $15,779.21. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was 
the  completion  of  the  catalog,  a  volume  of  700 
pages,  including  author  index,  governmental 
index  and  subject  index.  Its  total  cost  was 
$3719.37,  and  it  makes  available  the  resources 
of  the  entire  collection.  The  last  catalog  pre- 
viously published  was  issued  in  1887. 

More  convenient  and  spacious  quarters  are 
evidently  much  needed.  The  librarian,  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenthal,  says:  "The  whole  outfit  for 
the  librarian's  comfort  consists  of  an  ante- 
diluvian flat-top  desk  in  the  main  library 
room,  within  a  space  of  probably  seven  by 
fourteen  feet,  and  a  library  chair.  Upon  one- 
half  of  the  flat-top  of  the  desk  are  a  lot  of 
catalogs,  periodicals,  papers  and  whatever  is 
required  in  the  way  of  writing  materials ;  the 
other  one-half  is  taken  up  by  the  library  cata- 
logs, notices  and  letters,  less  a  small  portion 
in  the  middle,  left  for  the  assistant  librarian, 
where  he  has  to  do  his  work  and  attend  to  the 
different  demands  of  members  and  the  va- 
rious people  coming  to  him  on  business  con- 
cerning the  institute.  What  is  then  left  of 
that  desk  belongs  to  the  librarian  in  person, 
who  has  very  often  been  forced  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  the  assistant  librarian,  to  make  some 
show  of  dignity.  In  the  meantime  the  assist- 
ant librarian  walks  up  and  down,  waiting  for 
the  librarian  to  get  up  from  the  chair."  Other 
difficulties  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
are  amusingly  touched  upon. 


In  closing,  Mr.  Rosenthal  refers  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  library  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  since  1866  and  his  service 
of  25  years  as  librarian.  He  adds :  "The  time 
has  come  when,  in  justice  to  myself  and  in 
justice  to  the  members  of  the  institute,  I 
sl'ould  withdraw  from  again  competing  for 
the  librarianship.  A  younger  man.  of  more 
modern  and  advanced  ideas  in  regard  to  li- 
brary management  and  of  more  energy,  ought 
to  take  the  place  of  one  who  must,  by  reason 
?f  his  age,  be  of  a  conservative  and  old-fash- 
ioned nature  and  set  in  his  way  of  looking  at 
things.  Would  such  a  young  man  take  the 
place  which  I  must  reluctantly  refuse  to  again 
covet,  I  would  with  the  greatest  pleasure  hail 
it  as  a  good  sign  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
library." 

Colorado  State  L.,  Denver.  (Biennial  rpt., 
1901,  1902;  in  I3th  biennial  rpt.  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.)  Added  1815 
v.,  873  pm. ;  total  13,899  v.,  6352  pm. 

The  library  has  an  annual  appropriation  of 
crly  $500  for  the  purchase  of  books,  period- 
icals, bindings  and  contingent  expenses ;  "if 
it  were  not  for  the  system  of  exchange  the 
yearly  accessions  would  scarcely  be  worth 
mentioning."  It  is  urged  that  the  appropria- 
tion be  increased  to  at  least  $1000  a  year. 

Miss  Miller  says:  "The  growth  of  the  li- 
brary, from  the  beginning  of  its  history,  has 
been  brought  about  almost  entirely  by  means 
of  the  system  of  exchange  already  referred  to. 
In  the  past,  the  state  libraries  of  nearly  all  the 
older  states  have  been  more  than  generous  in 
sending  their  public  documents  and  paying 
express  charges,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  this 
library  has  sent  nothing  but  acknowledgments 
in  return.  But  this  generosity  will  not  always 
continue,  for  already  the  name  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Library  has  been  stricken  from  the 
complimentary  mailing  list  of  some  of  these 
libraries,  while  others  have  sent  letters  calling 
attention  to  pur  shortcomings  and  suggesting 
that  a  donation  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
A  letter  was  received  from  a  librarian  in  one 
of  the  Eastern  states,  stating  that  he  had  an 
urgent  call  for  publications  relating  to  Colo- 
rado, which  were  needed  in  the  preparation 
of  an  article  for  an  encyclopaedia.  It  was  no 
more  humiliating  to  that  librarian  to  find  that 
he  lacked  the  desired  material  than  it  was  to 
this  librarian  to  notify  him  that  she  had  no 
duplicates  in  her  charge  for  distribution. 
Thrice  letters  have  come  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  asking  for  reports  of  other  years 
to  complete  its  sets.  Commenting  upon  our 
failure  in  this  respect,  several  correspondents 
remark  that  it  hardly  seems  fair,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  similar  publications  have  been 
sent  promptly  from  their  libraries. 

"In  view  of  all  this,  it  was  felt  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and,  as  there  were  no 
duplicates  in  the  storeroom  for  distribution, 
the  various  heads  of  departments  in  the  state 
house  were  called  upon  for  extra  copies  of  re- 
ports, both  new  and  old,  that  might  be  in 
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their  vaults.  The  legislative  halls  were  also 
visited,  after  the  session  of  two  years  ago, 
and  such  of  the  state  reports  as  had  been  left 
behind,  by  the  senators  and  representatives, 
were  carefully  collected.  From  these  and 
other  sources  about  4000  state  documents 
were  brought  to  the  library.  These  were  ar- 
ranged in  order,  a  few  of  the  librarians  who 
had  been  so  long-suffering  were  asked  to  send 
their  lists  of  'wants,'  and,  finally,  15  boxes 
and  packages,  containing  about  2000  publica- 
tions, were  sent  to  as  many  libraries.  While 
this  act  showed  the  desire  to  be  just,  and 
somewhat  relieved  a  situation  which  was  be- 
coming embarrassing,  it  fell  short  of  paying 
the  debts,  as  it  was  impossible  to  complete^all 
sets,  and  many  libraries  received  nothing." 

It  is  urged  that  a  sufficient  number  of  all 
state  publications  be  sent  to  the  library,  as 
scon  as  issued,  for  distribution  among  libra- 
ries and  other  institutions.  A  large  accumu- 
lation of  pamphlets  have  been  sorted,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  in  pamphlet  boxes,  making 
much  useful  material  available.  A  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  official  publications  of  the  state 
was  begun  some  years  ago  by  F.  D.  Tandy, 
and  is  now  being  carried  to  completion  by  the 
state  librarian. 

Dover  (Del.)  F.  L.  (ist  rpt.,  1902.)  The 
library  was  established  under  the  state  law, 
by  popular  vote,  on  Jan.  14,  1902.  It  con- 
tained, when  opened  to  the  public  Sept.  25, 
1902,  2380  v.,  most  of  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Dover  Library,  previously  maintained 
by  subscription.  There  are  now  322  regis- 
tered borrowers,  and  the  circulation  for  the 
three  months  closing  the  year  was  2217  v.,  of 
which  503  were  fiction  and  515  children's 
books.  A  rather  curious  regulation  in  force 
is  that  not  more  than  two  members  of  any 
one  household  may  hold  borrowers'  cards. 
The  organization  work  was  done  under  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Florence  Bayard  Kane,  of  the 
state  library  commission.  Receipts  were 
$510.19;  expenses  $453.62. 

Fargo,  N.  D.  Carnegie  L.  The  library 
building  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 
26,  when  a  public  reception  was  held,  attended 
by  about  2500  persons. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  Johnson  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  1362; 
total  8356.  Issued,  home  use  62,751.  New 
registration  1063 ;  total  registration  2628. 

This  covers  the  library's  first  year  of  work. 
In  January,  1902,  the  trustees  assumed  entire 
charge,  the  expenses  up  to  that  time  having 
been  paid  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson,  the  donor 
of  the  building.  Miss  Mary  Boggan  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  in  May,  succeeding  Miss 
Mary  Farr  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
organization  work.  A  children's  room  was 
fitted  up  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building^ 
and  opened  on  Nov.  26,  1902 ;  the  age  limit  for 
borrowers  was  also  removed  during  the  year. 


More  books  are  needed,  especially  in  the  chil- 
dren's department. 

Harvard  University  L.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
(Rpt,  1901-02.)  Added  30,591  v.,  17,679  pm. ; 
total  607,143  v.  (college  lib.  400,263),  349,373 
pm.  The  record  of  gifts  for  the  year  amount- 
ed to  20,878  titles.  Total  issue  81,026  (books 
lent  58,443;  used  in  building  22,583);  over- 
night use  of  reading  room  13,594.  The  con- 
siderable decrease  m  the  number  of  bocks  is- 
sued is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  opening 
of  "an  attractive  and  well-stocked  library  in 
the  Harvard  Union." 

Mr.  Lane  reviews  again  the  situation  as  to 
the  need  of  a  new  building,  and  the  report 
and  suggestions  thereon,  previously  noted  in 
these  columns.  The  growth  of  the  collection 
increases  from  year  to  year  in  a  ratio  that 
makes  the  question  of  future  provision  a 
serious  one.  "This  prospect  of  indefinite  ac- 
cumulation at  an  ever  increasing  rate  can  not 
be  faced  with  equanimity.  It  is  evident  that 
at  some  point  the  present  policy  of  maintain- 
ing intact  the  accumulations  of  z  large  library 
must  be  modified.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to 
the  point  at  which  a  halt  in  the  increasing 
rate  of  growth  should  be  made.  It  may  be  at 
a  million  volumes,  or  two  million  volumes,  or 
even  more;  but  the  general  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued demands  serious  consideration."  The 
more  notable  accessions  of  the  year  are  briefly 
described,  among  them  being  the  manuscript 
journals  of  Capt.  Henry  Hamilton,  British 
Governor  of  Detroit  from  17/4,  which  it  is 
intended  to  publish  as  a  special  publication 
of  the  library. 

An  interesting  incident  of  the  year  was  the 
transfer  to  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  on 
deposit,  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Harvard 
medical  collection.  Mr.  Lane  says:  "Before 
sending  the  books  away,  I  examined  them 
carefully  in  order  to  retain  in  the  library  any 
which  it  might  be  undesirable  to  part  with, 
and  I  was  interested  to  find  how  many  there 
were  which  had  some  claim  on  our  continued 
hospitality.  The  local  medical  journals,  for 
example,  have  local  historical  material  and 
biographical  matter;  the  medical  statistics  of 
armies  and  books  on  the  diseases  of  a  certain 
campaign  have  an  historical  value  to  the  mili- 
tary student;  works  on  comparative  anatomy 
are  wanted  by  the  zoologists;  books  by  Har- 
vard professors  and  Boylston  Prize  Disserta- 
tions should  be  kept  to  fill  out  our  Harvard 
collection ;  books  on  the  construction  and  or- 
ganization of  hospitals  may  be  of  interest  both 
to  the  architect  and  to  the  student  of  social 
science;  those  on  the  structure  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  and  their  derangements 
are  needed  by  Ihe  psychologist ;  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  Harvey,  Sydcnham,  etc.,  are 
standard  works  to  which  any  student  of  lit- 
erature or  history  may  have  occasion  to  refer; 
volumes  of  medical  essays  frequently  contain 
historical  or  biographical  rrticles  and  others 
of  a  popular  character;  eld  books  of  materia 
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medica  contain  curious  accounts  of  extraor- 
dinary customs  (such  books  are  Schroeder's 
Zoqlogia,  1659,  and  the  Secrets  of  Alexis, 
1562.)  All  works  on  anatomy  and  physiology, 
including  hygiene  and  dietetics,  properly,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  belong  in  this  library,  courses 
on  these  subjects  and  on  zoology  being  given 
in  Cambridge,  but  I  have  felt  obliged  for  the 
present  to  send  away  all  but  the  latest  and 
most  authoritative  ones  along  with  those  of  a 
strictly  medical  character.  The  books  finally 
discarded  and  sent  to  Boston  were  3570  vol- 
umes, and  these  the  Medical  Library  has 
agreed  to  receive  on  deposit,  the  expense  of 
new  shelving  for  their  accommodation  being 
equally  divided  between  that  library  and  this 
library.  The  books  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time,  but  I  think  there  is  no  probability  that 
we  shall  ever  want  to  recall  those  that  relate 
to  purely  medical  subjects.  It  is  a  step  toward 
the  co-operation  between  different  libraries  of 
the  same  vicinity  which  is  theoretically  so  at- 
tractive and  practically  so  difficult  to  adopt 
on  any  extensive  scale." 

The  results  of  nearly  a  year's  experience 
with  the  printed  catalog  cards  issued  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  are  significant.  They  are 
summarized  as  follows :  "In  the  10  months 
beginning  December  I,  1901,  this  library  re- 
ceived from  the  Library  of  Congress  4331 
cards  covering  1211  titles,  and  the  cost  of  these 
cards  was  $40.22,  something  less  than  a  cent 
a  card  or  about  three  and  one-third  cents  for 
each  title.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  precise 
saving  to  the  -library  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
that  the  saving  is  very  large  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  by  buying  these  cards  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  three  and  one-third 
cents  a  title,  we  save  composition  and  press- 
work  for  which  the  college  printer  has  charged 
us  22  cents  a  title;  we  save  the  card  stock, 
the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  charge;  we  also  save  proof-reading 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  cataloging. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  put  to  some  extra 
labor  in  ordering  cards,  in  trimming  them 
when  received  to  the  size  used  in  this  library, 
punching  the  hole  required  for  their  use  in 
the  catalog  drawers,  and  ruling  a  red  line  on 
those  which  go  into  the  subject  catalog,  in 
adding  the  shelf-mark  by  hand,  and  in  a  con- 
stant watchfulness  to  notice  and  provide 
against  deviations  from  our  own  established 
forms  when  such  deviation  would  cause  con- 
fusion. But  the  expense  of  all  these  processes 
is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  saving 
in  cataloging  and  printer's  bills,  proof-reading 
and  stock  mentioned  above.  The  type  used 
we  consider  inferior  to  that  which  we  have 
for  many  years  employed  on  our  own  cards, 
and  the  cataloging,  annotations,  giving  of  con- 
tents, etc.,  on  the  Library  of  Congress  cards 
is  fuller  than  has  been  thought  necessary  in 
this  library,  but  the  accuracy  and  uniformity 
of  the  work  is  admirable,  and  the  supply,  in 
the  case  of  American  books,  remarkably 


prompt.  The  use  of  these  cards  by  Ameri- 
can libraries  should  be  extensive,  and  we  are 
all  deeply  indebted  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  undertaking  the  plan  and  carrying  it  out 
so  perfectly  and  efficiently." 

Huntington,  Ind.  Carnegie  F.  P.  L.  The 
new  building,  for  which  Andrew  Carnegie 
gave  $25,000,  has  been  opened  to  the  public 
without  dedicatory  exercises.  There  are 
8000  v.  on  the  shelves,  most  of  which  were 
formerly  the  collection  of  the  local  high 
school  library. 

Jackson  (Tenn.)  F.  L.  Miss  Mary  Han- 
nah Johnson,  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Nashville,  has  been  aiding  in  the 
organization  of  the  Jackson  Free  Library, 
prior  to  its  formal  opening.  Miss  Emma  Col- 
lins is  the  librarian  of  the  Jackson  library. 

Madison  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  (3d  rpt  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  358:  total  6283. 
Issued,  home  use  28,066  (fict.  13,492;  juv. 
fict.  4375.)  New  registration  338;  total  bor- 
rowers 1853. 

Six  travelling  libraries  have  been  in  con- 
stant circulation  among  district  schools  and 
nearby  villages.  Through  these  883  books 
have  been  sent  out. 

"By  far  the  most  important  work  of  the  li- 
brary has  been  that  with  the  children  both 
directly  through  clubs  and  indirectly  through 
the  schools.  In  May  of  last  year  a  bird  club 
of  boys  was  formed.  All  through  the  sum- 
mer it  met  twice  a  week,  once  to  talk  over  the 
habits  of  birds  and  to  tell  of  experiences,  once 
to  go  to  the  woods  and  look  for  the  birds 
themselves.  Nearly  every  member  has  joined 
the  Audubon  Society.  This  winter  the  club 
has  met  once  a  week  for  closer  study  of  the 
birds  and  to  devise  means  of  preserving  them 
through  the  cold  months.  The  club  now  num- 
bers 14  members.  In  November  the  girls 
came  to  us  to  organize  a  similar  club.  This 
also  meets  once  a  week,  and  numbers  eight 
members.  The  first  Saturday  of  each  month 
the  clubs  hold  a  joint  meeting,  for  which  a 
set  program  is  made  out.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  Vacation  Reading  Club  was  reorgan- 
i?ed  on  a  more  systematic  basis.  The  mem- 
bership increased  to  32.  'Ladders'  on  various 
subjects  thought  to  be  of  interest  to  the  chil- 
dren were  made  out,  and  each  member 
pledged  himself  to  read  one  ladder  of  six 
rounds  during  the  summer.  The  club  met 
once  a  week  for  a  story  hour.  The  stories  this 
year  were  all  taken  from  Homer.  Each  hour 
ended  with  a  nature  story  for  the  little  ones. 
During  the  holidays  the  club  came  together 
for  a  Christmas  story  hour.  About  30  were 
present  and  each  one  was  given  a  small  pic- 
ture." 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  P.  L.  (25th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Oct.  i,  1902.)  Added  11,678;  total 
137,914.  Issued,  home  use,  512,035  (fict. 
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37.9%;  juv.  fict.  27.5%).     New  registration 
12,816;  cards  in  use  26,977. 

"During  the  year  25,151  books  were  issued 
118,526  times  by  376  teachers  in  43  graded 
public  schools,  i  state  normal  school,  3  high 
schools,  i  school  for  the  deaf,  4  parochial 
schools,  9  Sunday  schools,  i  vacation  school, 
and  i  sewing  school." 

New  York  P.  L.  The  present  status  of 
the  Carnegie  branch  buildings  that  are  to  be 
erected  by  the  New  York  Public  Library  is 
as  follows : 

One  building  has  been  completed  and  occu- 
pied since  December  15  last.  The  work  here 
has  multiplied  greatly  since  the  Yorkville 
branch,  which  occupies  this  building,  moved 
into  the  new  quarters.  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary the  circulation  was  28,374,  which  is  nearly 
50  %  larger  than  the  circulation  for  January 
1902.  The  gain  has  been  almost  entirely 
among  adults,  the  juvenile  circulation  remain- 
ing very  large,  but  not  greatly  increasing. 
During  the  month  of  March  a  series  of  talks 
to  teachers  and  school  children  on  matters 
closely  connected  with  the  use  of  the  library 
were  begun  at  this  branch. 

The  next  building  to  be  completed  is  at  33 
East  Broadway,  and  will  be  occupied  by  the 
Chatham  Square  branch.  The  front  of  this 
building  has  been  entirely  completed  and  the 
roof  is  on.  It  should  be  ready  for  work  by 
June  next.  Besides  this  building  there  are 
three  others  actually  under  construction  — 
one  at  224  East  I25th  street,  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Harlem  branch ;  one  on  the  corner  of 
i4Oth  street  and  Alexander  avenue,  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  to  be  occupied  by  a 
new  branch;  and  one  on  Amsterdam  avenue, 
between  68th  and  69th  streets,  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Riverside  branch.  These  should  be 
opened  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter  of  the 
present  year. 

For  three  other  branches  sites  have  been 
acquired  and  plans  nearly  completed.  These 
are  —  a  building  on  East  67th  street,  between 
1st  and  2d  avenues,  to  be  occupied  by  a  new 
branch ;  a  building  at  Tottenville,  Staten  Is- 
land, to  be  occupied  by  the  Tottenville  Li- 
brary, which  will  then  become  a  branch  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  a  building  at 
Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  new  branch. 

Among  other  buildings  for  which  sites  are 
to  be  acquired  and  plans  drawn  in  the  near 
future  are  one  at  Tremont,  in  the  Borough  of 
the  Bronx,  one  near  the  University  settlement, 
and  one  for  the  present  down  town  branch  of 
the  Aguilar  Library  near  its  present  location 
on  Seward  Park. 

The  Aguilar  Free  Library  and  the  New 
York  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 
have  voted  to  consolidate  with  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  this  will  give  the  Circu- 
lating Department  of  the  library  18  branches 
besides  its  travelling  library  department. 


Newark  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  The  first  im- 
portant art  loan  exhibition  given  in  Newark 
was  opened  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  27  in  the 
art  gallery  of  the  library  building.  In  all  51 
pictures  are  shown,  all  representative  of 
foreign  art.  A  like  exhibition  of  American 
pictures  is  planned  for  next  autumn. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (igth  rpt. — 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1902.)  Added  2614; 
total  22,140.  Issued,  home  use  99,815  (fict. 
52.7%;  juv.  fict.  22.5%).  New  registration 
1137;  cards  in  use  7618.  Receipts  $7020.61,' 
expenses  $7004.48. 

Accessions  for  the  year  were  largely  in 
science  and  art  and  along  the  lines  of  local 
industries,  one  of  the  most  important  addi- 
tions being  the  Schirmer  collection  of  vocal 
music,  "which  it  is  hoped  will  become  the 
foundation  of  a  valuable  circulating  musical 
library."  Miss  Temple  refers  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  book  selection  in  the  case  of  the  small 
public  library  remote  from  book  centers.  She 
says :  "The  choobingof  fiction  is  especially  hard, 
and  the  only  safe  way  seems  to  be  to  buy  few 
titles  but  more  duplicates,  and  to  have  every 
novel,  no  matter  how  highly  recommended, 
read  by  the  local  committee.  The  trouble  is 
not  in  picking  out  the  objectionable  books,  for 
this  is  comparatively  easy,  but  in  weeding  out 
the  dull,  uninteresting  and  merely  'pretty' 
stories." 

The  percentage  of  fiction  issued  shows  a 
gain  for  the  year,  attributed  to  a  course  of 
lectures  given  on  the  English  novel  and  to 
the  required  reading  of  high  school  students. 
"An  interesting  circumstance  in  connection 
with  the  lecture  course  is  that  soon  after  it 
began,  one  of  the  local  booksellers  sold  over 
200  copies  of  the  novels  studied,  showing  how 
impossible  it  is  for  a  public  library  to  meet 
such  a  rush  demand."  From  the  five  branches 
there  was  a  circulation  of  over  15,000  v. 

Norwich,  Ct.  Otis  L.  The  statistics  of 
home  circulation  for  the  year  1901-2  were 
given  by  typographical  error  in  Febrary  L.  j. 
(p.  85)  as  853,308,  instead  of  89,430.  The 
percentages  of  fiction  noted,  it  should  also 
be  pointed  out,  do  not  apply  to  the  entire  cir- 
culation, but  refer  to  the  issue  of  books  to 
adults  and  children,  each  taken  separately. 

Oberlin  College  L.  Oberlin,  0.  (Rpt  — 
year  ending  Aug.  31,  1902.)  Added  539*.  of 
v/hich  2306  were  purchased;  total  54,785-  1° 
addition  33,878  unbound  v.  are  accessioned 
and  cataloged,  making  the  total  contents  of 
the  library  1 13,863  v. ;  "even  this  considerable 
total  does  not  indicate  the  sum  of  the  indi- 
vidual items  which  the  library  possesses,  for 
there  are  collections  of  coins,  medals,  paper 
money,  broadsides,  photographs,  manuscripts, 
and  the  like,  which  have  never  been  counted, 
together  with  a  collection  of  more  than  25,000 
duplicate  volumes,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  More  money  for  books  is  ur- 
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gently  needed;  the  present  amount  available 
for  general  purchase  —  aside  from  a  few 
special  funds  —  being  about  $1000.  During 
the  year  15,222  v.  were  issued  for  home  use, 
and  there  were  82,559  readers.  The  staff 
still  maintains  the  library  club  organized 
several  years  ago,  which  meets  for  an  hour 
one  evening  a  week  for  serious  study  of  li- 
brary questions.  "The  work  of  the  year  has 
been  chiefly  in  classification  and  cataloging. 
Taking  up  some  subject  entry  in  the  card 
catalog,  we  have  examined  each  card  to  see 
whether  the  subject  heading  assigned  was  the 
correct  heading  for  that  particular  work;  this 
has  led  to  the  study  of  synonymous  headings 
and  allied  headings,  with  the  endeavor  to  fix 
clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  staff  the  exact  dis- 
tinctions in  meaning.  Next,  the  coordinating 
of  the  heading  with  other  headings  was 
considered,  involving  a  study  of  the  cards 
representing  the  subject  of  which  the  heading 
in  question  was  a  part,  and  then  in  due  course 
the  cards  representing  subdivisions  of  the 
idea.  In  this  way  two  general  groups  were 
studied  during  the  year:  (i)  the  group  of 
religious  books,  classified  by  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey  under  240-249,  Practical  and  Devo- 
tional, and  (2)  Geology,  with  related  ques- 
tions, such  as  Evolution.  In  each  group 
much  attention  was  paid  to  classification,  in 
order  that  each  sub-group  might  stand  for  a 
definite  class  of  books.  Printed  catalogs  of 
other  libraries  classified  by  the  Dewey  system 
were  examined,  and  where  any  difference  in 
classification  was  found  to  exist,  the  club  dis- 
cussed the  two  practices.  If  an  examination 
of  several  entries  revealed  an  apparently 
different  practice  in  the  use  of  the  classifica- 
tion, correspondence  with  the  library  was  en- 
tered into,  to  ascertain  the  exact  distinctions 
made.  Other  libraries  using  the  Dewey  clas- 
sification were  asked  as  to  their  practice  in 
the  matter,  and  a  conclusion  was  then  reached 
as  to  the  practice  which  should  prevail  in  our 
library.  Although  the  actual  results  in  the 
revision  of  our  own  catalog  were  small,  yet  a 
breadth  and  definiteness  of  view  was  gained, 
which  abundantly  repaid  the  members  of  the 
club  for  the  time  given  to  this  study." 

Mr.  Root  appends  his  report  as  professor  of 
bibliography  in  the  college.  This  course  is 
intended  simply  "to  prepare  the  general 
reader  for  a  more  intelligent  use  of  libraries, 
and  to  aid  him  in  an  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  printed  book." 

Ohio  State  L.,  Columbus.  The  report  of 
the  state  librarian,  recently  presented  to  the 
governor,  gives  the  accessions  of  the  year  as 
6231  v.  The  total  number  of  volumes  on  the 
shelves  is  81,876. 

Full  statistics  are  given  of  the  work  of  the 
Travelling  Library  Department.  More  books 
were  circulated  through  this  agency  within 
the  past  year  than  ever  before.  803  travelling 
libraries,  aggregating  22,031  volumes,  were 


sent  to  579  communities  in  different  parts  of 
the  state. 

The  librarian  also  speaks  of  the  pressing 
need  of  more  room :  "the  state  library  is 
now  adding  annually  over  6000  volumes. 
With  ample  room  this  number  might  easily  be 
increased  one-half  with  comparatively  slight 
additional  cost.  At  the  present  rate  of 
growth  the  demand  for  more  space  is  im- 
perative. We  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  with 
a  condition  that  can  be  met  only  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  library  building." 

The  report  concludes  with  an  appendix,  con- 
taining the  library  laws  passed  at  the  extra- 
ordinary session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
with  directions  for  organizing-  libraries  under 
the  same. 

Oklahoma  Territorial  L.,  Guthrie.  The  re- 
port of  the  territorial  librarian  for  the  two 
years  ending  Dec.  i,  1902,  shows  additions  of 
3912  v.  ».id  a  total  of  15,241  v.,  including 
about  4000  v.  of  department  documents.  Bet- 
ter equipped  and  larger  quarters  are  greatly 
reeded.  At  present  "the  building  itself  is  un- 
safe and  the  rooms  in  very  bad  condition ; 
twice  the  amount  of  space  occupied  would 
be  required  in  order  to  accommodate  the  pub- 
lic in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner." 
The  appropriation  for  purchase  of  books  is 
$1500.  "The  library  is  now  out  of  debt,  and 
;n  excellent  condition  so  far  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  books  is  concerned." 

Oregon  Lib.  legislation  for.  The  Oregon 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has,  in  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  state  legislature,  been  suc- 
cessful in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  restric- 
tive clause  allowing  appropriations  for  public 
libraries  of  but  one-fifth  mill  on  the  dollar. 
The  councils  of  every  incorporated  city  in  the 
state  (except  Portland,  whose  charter  pro- 
visions conflict)  are  now  authorized  to  levy 
a  tax  of  any  rate  that  may  be  deemed  advis- 
able. 

Ottumwa  (la.)  P.  L.  During  1902  the 
library  issued  25,476  v.  for  home  use.  In  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year  more  books 
were  taken  out  than  in  the  nine  months  pre- 
ceding, owing  to  the  opening  in  September  of 
the  new  library  building.  The  running  ex- 
penses of  the  year  amounted  to  $4065.60. 

A  supply  of  current  popular  books  are  se- 
cured by  subscription  to  the  Tabard  Inn  Li- 
brary system.  Through  the  clearing  house  for 
periodicals  maintained  by  the  state  library 
commission  it  has  been  possible  to  complete 
100  volumes  of  magazines. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  P.  L.  On  the  evening  of 
Feb.  17  formal  presentation  to  the  library  was 
made  of  the  Wyeth-Bowler  Memorial  Library 
and  Art  Collection  of  books,  photographs,  and 
statuettes,  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bowler. 

Providence  (R.  /.)  P.  L.  The  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  Public  Library, 
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which  occurred  on  Feb.  4,  was  made  the  oc- 
casion for  a  most  interesting,  though  brief, 
retrospect,  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Foster 
to  the  Providence  Journal.  While  the  cumu- 
lative statistics  of  the  period  are  not  empha- 
sized, Mr.  Foster  brings  out  effectively  the 
part  taken  by  the  library  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  community.  He  says,  in 
part :  "From  the  first  this  library  has  been  a 
workshop  for  the  serious  use  of  its  books  by 
readers  and  students.  There  is  perhaps  no 
other  library  in  the  country  where  the  posting 
of  a  daily  reference  list  on  some  topic  of  cur- 
rent interest  has  from  the  very  first  day  been 
so  absolutely  a  matter  of  daily  routine.  The 
ideal  which  has  from  the  first  been  kept  in 
mind  has  been  that  a  local  library  should  aim 
'to  fit  the  community  like  a  glove,'  not  only  in 
its  purchases  of  books  but  in  the  measures 
used  for  making  its  resources  available.  Con- 
sequently the  local  industries  have  always 
been  kept  in  mind  in  this  way,  as  well  as  all 
other  local  institutions,  as  schools,  museums, 
etc.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  library's  rigid  determination  to  recog- 
nize no  lines  of  distinction  in  politics,  re- 
ligion, or  schools  of  thought,  has  not  only 
been  successfully  carried  out,  but  has  been 
heartily  recognized  by  all  concerned." 

Among  the  activities  and  features  that  have 
been  of  service  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
single  city,  as  working  models  for  others,  are 
the  bibliographical  helps  and  lists,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  "standard  library,"  the  chil- 
dren's library,  the  collection  and  utilization  of 
trade  catalogs  and  industrial  books,  and  the 
working  out  of  a  building  that  in  its  plan  has 
helped  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  li- 
brary efficiency. 

"In  a  time  when  devotion  to  mechanical 
routine  has  been  charged  upon  public  libra- 
ries in  some  quarters  it  is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
member that  in  this  library,  from  the  first, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  'book  lover'  has  been 
influential.  In  the  new  building,  moreover, 
the  standard  library  is  but  one  of  a  number 
of  places  —  though  indeed  the  most  note- 
worthy—  appealing  to  the  tastes  and  require- 
ments of  'the  gentle  reader'  and  making  him 
welcome.  One  of  the  ideals,  indeed,  which 
the  library  has  had  most  at  heart  has  been  the 
creation  of  'a  library  atmosphere'  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term  and  the  development  of  pri- 
vate book-buying.  This  ideal,  however^  it 
should  be  added,  is  only  one  of  several  of 
fundamental  importance  the  realization  of 
which  would  have  been  entirely  beyond  the 
power  of  any  one  man  but  for  the  "constant 
and  hearty  sympathy  of  an  enlightened  body 
of  trustees  and  the  devoted  co-operation  of 
an  enthusiastic  body  of  assistants,  who  have 
never  been  content  with  a  perfunctory  and 
unreflecting  discharge  of  their  duties." 

Commenting  editorially  upon  Mr.  Foster's 
review,  the  Journal  says:  "One  point  which 
Mr.  Foster  does  not  touch  upon  ii  his  own 
conspicuous  part  in  nourishing  this  educa- 


tional acorn  till  it  has  become  an  educational 
oak,  a  library  whose  unique  features  have 
been  numerous  and  widely  copied.  The  libra- 
rian has  supervised  its  work  throughout  its 
quarter  century  of  development  with  rare 
judgment  and  in  the  face  of  countless  handi- 
caps; upon  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  the 
gratitude  and  congratulations  of  the  citizens 
may  fittingly  be  expressed  to  Mr.  Foster." 

Other  tributes  to  the  influence  of  the  libra- 
ry have  not  been  lacking.  The  Providence 
Visitor,  the  local  Catholic  newspaper,  devotes 
a  column  editorial  to  the  "silver  jubilee"  of 
the  Public  Library,  and  says :  "The  Visitor 
may  speak  for  the  Catholic  body;  and  it  sure- 
ly does  not  overstate  the  case  when  it  claims 
that  in  no  city  in  the  Union  are  their  rea- 
sonable needs  more  obligingly  taken  into  ac- 
count than  they  are  in  the  Public  Library  of 
the  town  that  Roger  Williams  founded." 

To  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  for  Febru- 
ary (p.  140-141)  also,  Mr.  S.  S.  Green,  of 
Worcester,  contributes  an  appreciative  re- 
view, from  a  personal  standpoint,  of  "A  quar- 
ter century  of  library  work:  William  E.  Fos- 
ter's distinguished  labors  in  Providence." 

Randolph,  Vt.  Kimball  P.  L.  The  library 
building  given  to  Randolph  by  Col.  R.  J. 
Kimball,  of  New  York,  was  dedicated  on  the 
afternoon  of  Feb.  24,  when  exercises  were 
held  in  the  Congregational  church.  The 
presentation  speech  was  made  by  Col.  Kim- 
ball, and  the  address  of  the  day  was  delivered 
by  M.  H.  Buckham,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont. 

The  building,  whkh  cost  $17,000,  is  classic 
in  style,  of  red  pressed  brick  and  brownstone. 
It  is  a  story  and  a  half  high,  60  x  35  ft.  in  di- 
mensions, with  a  nine- foot  basement. 

Reading  (Pa.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.,  1902.)  Added 
2012;  total  16,700.  Issued  80,283,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year. 

"Extensive  alterations  have  been  decided 
upon  by  the  trustees,  which  will  nearly  double 
the  capacity  of  the  shelves  as  well  as  floor 
space.  These  alterations  will  be  made  at 
once  and  are  expected  to  be  finished  by  April. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $3500." 

Sandusky  (0.)  L.  Assoc.  (Rpt.  —  year 
ending  Jan.  6,  1903.)  Added  766;  total  10,- 
183.  Issued,  home  use  45,611  (fid.  50%;  juv. 
33  1-3  %);  visitors  to  ref.  dept.  2500.  New 
borrowers'  cards  issued  1162:  total  cards  in 
force  3409. 

The  schools  of  the  city  have  been  visited  by 
the  librarian,  talks  given  to  the  children  and 
special  lists  of  books  for  each  grade  have  been 
prepared  and  posted  in  each  school  room.  Li- 
braries on  special  subjects  have  been  collected 
and  held  at  the  library  for  class  work.  The 
membership  of  the  children's  league  now  ex- 
ceeds 500.  Meetings  have  been  held  at  the 
library  once  a  week  during  the  school  year, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  90. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.).P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year  end- 
ing June  30,  1902.)  Added  5339;  total  56,910. 
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Issued  132,990  (fict.  106,292.)  Expense^ 
$30,976.24,  of  which  $9358.64  were  for  books 
and  $9242.90  for  salaries. 

The  new  building  is  going  steadily  forward, 
and  "the  outlook  for  the  future  is  most  en- 
couraging." 

Texas,  State  library  commission  for.  The 
Texas  State  Library  Association,  with  the 
cordial  support  of  the  state  federation  of 
women's  clubs,  the  state  teachers'  association, 
and  the  state  farmers'  institute,  is  urging  upon 
the  legislature  the  establishment  of  a  state 
library  commission.  The  proposed  bill  is 
modelled  upon  the  commissions  of  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  other  states,  and  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  travelling  libra- 
ries, and  the  aid  and  development  of  small 
public  libraries.  An  appropriation  of  $1250 
annually  is  asked  for. 

University  of  California  L.,  Berkeley.  In 
his  biennial  report  for  1900-1902,  made  on  be- 
half of  the  regents  to  the  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  president  of  the  university  says : 
"No  building  is  more  imperatively  needed 
than  a  proper  library,  and  it  is  strongly  to  be 
hoped  that  efforts  now  making  will  result  in 
its  early  erection.  Mr.  Howard  [John  Galen 
Howard,  the  supervising  architect]  has  pre- 
,  pared  plans  by  which  the  future  library  shall 
x  consist  essentially  of  four  blocks  or  sections, 
each  to  cost  half  a  million  dollars.  These 
segments  of  the  building  can  be  built  two  or 
more  at  a  time  without  detriment  to  the  con- 
venience of  arrangement  or  the  artistic  effect. 
Until  it  has  been  provided  with  this  prime  es- 
sential of  all  scholarly  work,  the  university 
will  be  most  grievously  hampered  and  de- 
layed." 

Wesleyan  Univ.  L.  Middletown,  Ct.  Ac- 
cording to  the  university  Bulletin  for  Decem- 
ber, accessions  to  the  library  for  the  year  end- 
ing May  i,  1902,  were  1814  v. ;  6741  books  and 
periodicals  were  withdrawn  for  home  use. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  is  given  as  63,- 
ooo.  During  the  summer  about  6500  v.  were 
reclassified,  making  a  total  of  about  38,000 
now  completed. 

Wisconsin  lib.  legislation.  Two  bills  for 
increased  appropriation  for  the  state  library 
commission  have  been  introduced  into  the 
legislature  by  Senator  Stout.  The  first  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the 
travelling  library  department,  and  increases 
the  annual  appropriation  to  $14,000.  The 
second  relates  to  the  cataloging  and  distri- 
bution of  public  documents  and  provides  for 
the  maintenance  by  the  commission  of  a  legis- 
lative reference  room  and  a  small  working 
library,  increasing  the  appropriation  by  $2500. 

FOREIGN. 

Aberdeen  (Scotl.)  P.  L.  (i8th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1902.)  Added  3544;  total, 
ref.  dept.  37,951;  lending  dept.  31,693.  Is- 
sued, lending  dept.  258,140;  ref.  dept.  16,490. 
New  cards  issued  682;  total  borrowers  9157. 


Receipts    £3267    us.    gd.  ;    expenses    £2870 
1 8s.  2d. 

The  new  Carnegie  buildings  for  the  central 
reading  room  and  branches  are  well  advanced 
toward  completion.  The  circulation  showed 
an  increase  of  12,920  over  the  previous  year 
in  the  lending  department,  and  a  decrease  of 
2077  in  the  reference  department,  the  latter 
representing  simply  a  change  in  the  method 
of  issue  of  certain  text  books.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  in  the  new  reading  room  duplicate 
copies  of  books  most  in  demand  be  reserved 
on  open  shelves  for  reading  room  use. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  The  Biblio- 
theque Nationale  has  issued  some  interesting 
statistics  of  its  work.  During  1902  155,533 
readers  have  taken  out  540,416  volumes,  or 
over  6320  readers  and  62,500  volumes  in  excess 
of  those  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  Print 
Department  there  have  been  7158  students, 
who  have  consulted  54,531  works,  as  against 
the  respective  figures  of  5600  and  52,070  in 
1901.  This  entire  establishment  is  suffering 
from  too  small  a  staff,  says  the  report.  We 
should  say  that  its  utility  would  be  immeasur- 
ably increased  by  a  thorough  reorganization; 
a  few  innovations  founded  on  the  British 
Museum  system  would  work  wonders.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  at  the  Bibliotheque  no  one 
seems  to  have  any  power  —  not  even  the 
amiable  and  courteous  director  —  except  the 
porters. —  A  thenaum. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.  On  Feb.  24  the  city 
council  voted  to  accept  Andrew  Carnegie's 
offer  of  $350,000  for  a  central  building  and 
three  branches.  The  necessary  sites  and  a 
yearly  maintenance  fund  of  $35,000  are  re- 
quired. 

0ifts  ant)  Bequests. 

Carnegie  library  gifts. 

Ames,  la.    Feb.  10.    $10,000. 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J.     Feb  6.    $60,000. 

Bayfield,  Wis.     Feb.  7-    $10,000. 

Belt  on,  Tex.    Feb.  6.    $10,000. 

Berkeley,   Cal.    Feb.    17.    $40,000. 

Berlin,  Wis.     Feb.  6.    $10,000. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  The  offer  of  $10,000 
for  a  library  building  recently  made  by  An- 
drew Carnegie  has  been  declined,  owing  to 
the  maintenance  condition  imposed. 

Chickasha,  I.  T.  Feb.  20.  $10,000;  ac- 
cepted by  city  council.  Feb.  21 

Cleburne,  Tex.     Feb.   19.    $10,000. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    Jan.   2.    $50,000. 

Columbia,  Tenn.     Feb.  24.    $10,000. 

Columbus,  O.  Feb.  21.  $50,000  additional, 
making  a  total  of  $200,000. 

Eufaula,  Ala.    Feb.  10.    $10,000. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y.    Feb  16.    $10,000. 

Goshen,  N.  Y.    Feb  5.    $10,000. 
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Hamburg,  Pa.    Feb.  20.    $10,000. 

Hudson,  Mass.     Feb.  13.     $12,500. 

Laramie,  IVyo.    Feb.  7.    $20,000. 

Manhattan,  'Kan.  Feb.  4-  $10,000.  Ac- 
cepted. 

Monticello,  la.    Feb.  17.    $10,000. 

Needham,  Mass.    Feb.  20.    $10,000. 

Norwalk,  O.    Feb.  7-    $75,ooo. 

Po^on,  ///.    Jan.  30.    $10,000. 

Penn  Van,  N.  Y.    Jan.  6.    $10,000. 

Perry,  la.    Feb  6.    $10,000. 

Red  Wing,  Minn.  Feb.  6.  $2000  addi- 
tional, making  a  total  of  $17,000. 

Salem,  O.    Feb.  18.    $17,500.    Accepted. 

Sauk  Center,  Minn.     Feb.  17.    $10,000. 

Sioux  City,  la.  The  record  of  a  gift  of 
$10,000,  as  given  in  February  L.  j.  was  an 
error,  no  such  gift  having  been  asked  for  or 
received. 

Sterling,  III.    Jan.  2.    $15,000. 

Tecumseh,  Mich.    Feb.  23.    $8000. 

Union,  S.  C.    Jan.  29.    $10,000. 

Vinton,    la.    Feb.    4.    $10,000.    Accepted. 

Visalia,  Cal.    Feb.  10.    $10,000. 

Washburn,  Wis.    Feb.  17.    $15,000. 

Wooster,  O.    Feb.  3.    $12,500. 

^Librarians. 

BROWN,  Charles  H.,  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  class  of  1901,  has  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Catalogue  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  accept  the  position  of 
classifier  in  the  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago. 

DOWDEN,  Miss  Florence,  for  two  years  past 
assistant  in  the  Orange  (N.  J.)  Free  Library, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Wadleigh 
High  School,  New  York  City.  Her  place  in 
the  Orange  library  has  been  taken  by  Miss 
Kate  W.  Brower. 

HEWINS,  Miss  Caroline  M.,  librarian  of  the 
Hartford  (Ct.)  Public  Library,  sailed  on  Feb. 
24  for  Italy.  She  will  return  about  May  10. 

HOSMER,  Dr.  James  Kendall,  president  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  and  libra- 
rian of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Public  Li- 
brary, has  decided  to  sever  his  connection 
with  that  library,  his  resignation  taking  effect 
Feb.  i,  1904.  Dr.  Hosmer  intends  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  literary  work,  having  re- 
cently entered  into  a  contract  with  Harper  & 
Brothers  for  extended  historical  research  in 
connection  with  a  history  of  the  Civil  War. 
One  of  his  most  successful  books  was  the  his- 
tory of  "The  Louisiana  Purchase,"  published 
last  April,  and  he  has  several  literary  and  his- 
torical undertakings  planned  or  under  way. 

PIERCE,  Miss  Frances  M.,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Fletcher  Memorial  Library, 
Ludlow,  Vt.  Miss  Pierce  spent  a  month  last 
summer  studying  the  methods  of  the  Medford 


(Mass.)  Public  Library,  and  for  three  months 
before  her  appointment  was  assistant  at  the 
Fletcher  Memorial  Library. 

SMITH,  Joel  Sumner,  assistant  librarian  of 
Yale  University,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  on  Feb.  13,  after  an  illness  of  over 
a  year.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  Sept.  II,  1830, 
in  New  England,  and  entered  Yale  in  1849 
from  Wisconsin,  where  his  parents  had  re- 
moved during  his  childhood.  After  gradua- 
tion, with  the  class  of  1853,  he  remained  in 
New  Haven,  where  for  more  than  20  years  he 
was  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  music,  of 
which  —  especially  of  its  history  —  he  re- 
mained an  interested  student  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  His  connection  with  Yale  University 
Library  came  about  in  1874,  as  a  result  of  the 
gift  of  the  Lowell  Mason  Library  to  the  Di- 
vinity School  by  the  widow  of  Dr.  Mason. 
The  collection  comprises  over  8000  separate 
publications  and  600  manuscripts,  including 
the  library  of  the  German  composer  Rinck. 
This  Mr.  Smith  undertook,  wholly  without 
compensation,  to  catalog,  and  for  more  than 
three  years  all  his  spare  moments  were  given 
to  this  task.  In  1875  he  became  still  further 
committed  to  librarianship  by  accepting  the 
care  of  the  Linonian  and  Brothers'  Library, 
then  open  only  two  hours  a  day,  and  gradually 
his  entire  time  was  given  to  library  work. 
In  1895  he  became  assistant  librarian,  a  post 
he  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Addison  Van  Name,  in  a  memorial 
sketch  in  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  from 
which  the  foregoing  facts  are  taken,  says: 
"To  the  knowledge  of  the  classical  and  of  the 
usual  complement  of  modern  languages,  Mr. 
Smith  added  in  the  late  '7o's  the  study  of  the 
Russian,  and  with  what  success  appeared  in  a 
dainty  volume  issued  in  1886  —  anonymous, 
like  everything  of  Mr.  Smith's  —  containing 
Nekrasoy's  "Red-nosed  frost,"  translated  in 
the  original  meters,  the  Russian  text  facing 
the  translation.  A  second  edition,  with  some 
emendations  and  the  addition  of  a  literal  line- 
for-line  translation  appeared  in  1887.  About 
this  time  he  entered  on  the  work  of  making  a 
carefully  chosen  collection  of  Russian  books, 
and  for  the  next  10  years  he  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  salary,  practically  his  only  source 
of  income,  to  this  object.  In  1896  when  the 
collection  had  reached  such  completeness  as 
he  felt  able  to  give  it,  and  numbered  some 
6000  volumes,  he  printed  a  catalog  and  gave 
it  all  to  the  University  Library.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  the  collection,  which  is  probably 
still  unrivalled  in  this  country,  was  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  the  president's  report  for  that 
year,  but  the  name  of  the  donor  we  were  com- 
pelled to  withhold.  A  marked  feature  of  Mr. 
Smith's  character  was  his  almost  morbid 
shrinking  from  publicity.  When  he  at  last 
consented  that  the  library  committee  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  what  he  had  done 
for  the  library,  it  was  with  the  strict  injunc- 
tion that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  go  no 
further,  and  that  while  he  was  alive  no  hint 
of  it  should  be  spoken.  It  remains  to  be  told 
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that  the  anonymous  gifts  for  music  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $2000,  mentioned  in  the  late 
reports  of  the  library,  came  also  from  Mr. 
Smith,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  his  gifts 
to  the  library  during  the  past  15  years  is  lit- 
tle less  than  $12,000." 

It  is  proposed  to  commemorate  Mr.  Smith's 
devoted  services  by  the  creation  of  a  J.  Sum- 
ner  Smith  Fund  for  the  increase  of  the  Sla- 
vonic and  music  departments  of  the  library, 
with  the  provision  that  during  the  lifetime  of 
Mrs.  Smith  the  income  shall  be  paid  to  her. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  funds  may  reach  the  sum 
of  $12,000,  the  approximate  amount  of  Mr. 
Smith's  gifts. 

WRIGLEY,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  for  nearly  forty 
years  librarian  of  the  Morrisson-Reeves  Li- 
brary, of  Richmond,  Indiana,  resigned  that 
position  on  January  23,  owing  to  failing 
health.  In  accepting  her  resignation  the  trus- 
tees adopted  resolutions,  expressing  the  con- 
viction "that  to  her  energy,  skill  and  devotion, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  is  largely 
due  the  growth  in  size  and  usefulness  of  this 
institution."  They  added :  "Called  to  its  man- 
agement in  1864,  when  it  was  yet  new  and 
comprised  about  6000  volumes,  when  she  alone 
served  its  patrons,  by  handling  all  the  books 
that  went  out  or  came  in,  she  has  made  it  her 
life  work  to  build  up  the  modern  library  it 
now  is  of  more  than  25,000  volumes,  with  its 
circulating  and  reference  departments,  its  chil- 
dren's room  and  reading  room,  each  having 
specially  trained  attendants.  Ever  alert  to  the 
needs  of  this  library  she  has  watched  the  im- 
provements in  library  methods  elsewhere  and 
has  been  ready  to  adopt  such  as  promised  to 
better  the  service  here.  Men  and  women  fill- 
ing places  of  usefulness  over  all  this  land  hold 
her  in  loving  remembrance  for  her  helpful- 
ness, when  as  children  they  came  to  the  libra- 
ry to  partake  of  its  rich  stores." 

Cataloging  ano  Classification. 

The  BOSTON  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  February 
prints  some  interesting  historical  manuscripts 
from  its  collection,  among  them  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  writ- 
ten by  Jacob  Brown,  commanding  general  on 
the  American  side,  to  Governor  Daniel  Tomp- 
kins,  of  New  York. 

ENOCH  PRATT  F.  L.  OF  BALTIMORE  CITY.  Bul- 
letin :  all  titles  added  in  1902.  v.  8,  no.  4, 
Jan.  i,  1903.  p.  74-162.  O. 

ENOCH  PRATT  F.  L.  OF  BALTIMORE  CITY.  Find- 
ing list,  Central  Library.  Sixth  ed.,  part  5 : 
History,  description  and  travel :  universal 
history,  etc.,  North  and  South  America, 
and  Europe.  Baltimore,  published  by  the 
Library,  December,  1902.  iS+p.  804-1088. 
O. 
The  FITCHBURG  (Mass.)  P.  L.  issues  for 


February  a  Music  Bulletin  devoted  to  the 
record  of  its  music  collection.  The  nine-page 
classed  list  is  followed  by  an  alphabetical  in- 
dex of  composers. 

FLETCHER    MEMORIAL    L.     Ludlow,    Vt.     A 
graded   list   of   supplementary   reading   for 
students  of  the  public  schools,  1902.     Lud- 
low, Vt. 
Well    selected,    in    the    main,    and    neatly 

printed.     Arranged  alphabetically  by  authors 

under  each  grade. 

The  LOWELL  (Mass.)  CITY  L.  Bulletin  for 
January  is  devoted  to  reference  list  no.  17  on 
Engraving  —  a  classed  list,  with  annotations. 

The  NEW  YORK  P.  L.  continues  in  its  Bul- 
letin for  February  the  valuable  work  it  has 
been  doing  for  public  document  bibliography, 
by  the  publication  of  "Some  materials  for  a 
bibliography  of  the  official  publications  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New 
York,  1693-1775."  Part  I,  here  given,  covers 
the  period  1693  to  1727,  and  fills  28  pages  of 
the  Bulletin  (p.  51-79.)  The  list,  which  was 
prepared  by  Miss  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  is  mod- 
elled upon  Paul  Leiceser  Ford's  "Continental 
bibliography,"  and  is  a  model  of  careful  and 
authoritative  work.  Its  predecessors  in  its 
particular  field  are  Hildeburn's  "Issues  of  the 
press  of  Colonial  New  York"  and  his  record 
of  "Printing  in  New  York  in  the  I7th  cen- 
tury," in  vol.  i  of  the  "Memorial  history  of 
New  York,"  Moore's  "History  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing  into  New  York,"  and  the 
data  given  by  Wallace  in  his  address  on  Brad- 
ford, in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  1868.  The  research  given 
to  the  present  list  is  evident  in  the  fact  that 
while  Hildeburn  in  the  "Memorial  history" 
gives  95  items  before  1700.  including  both  pri- 
vate and  official  prints,  Miss  Hasse  has  col- 
lected for  the  same  period  95  items,  exclu- 
sively official.  The  record  is  chronological, 
with  full  collations  and  careful  comparative 
and  critical  annotations  by  the  compiler.  A 
new  feature  in  the  collation  is  the  giving  of 
size  by  the  type  page  of  broadsides ;  prints 
not  personally  examined  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  (24  in  all.)  Of  the.  documents  listed 
before  1700,  24  have  never  previously  been 
recorded  and  it  have  never  before  been  de- 
scribed. The  libraries  in  which  the  documents 
listed  may  be  found  are  indicated. 

NEW  YORK  P.  L.  Circulation  Department. 
Monthly  list  of  additions,  v.  2,  no.  10, 
February,  1903,  p.  69-76. 

NORTH  ADAMS   (Mass.)   P.  L.     Science,  use- 
ful and  fine  arts :  class  list  i.    North  Adams, 
1902.    2+ 29  p.  O. 
A  D.  C.  list,  alphabetical  by  authors  under 

classes.    Entries  are  extremely  brief ;  author's 

surname  only  is  given,  with  short  title,  date, 

and  number  of  volumes. 
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PRINTED  CATALOG  CARDS  FOR  CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS.  The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
announces  that  it  is  now  prepared  to  under- 
take the  issue  of  printed  catalog  cards  on  the 
plan  outlined  at  the  Magnolia  conference  and 
in  L.  j.,  August,  1902,  p.  769.  A  list  of  1053 
titles,  covering  standard  books  for  children, 
has  been  prepared,  and  printed  catalog  cards 
for  the  titles  therein  (averaging  probably 
seven  per  title)  will  be  issued  to  subscribers 
at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per  card.  The  issue  of 
the  cards  is  conditioned  upon  the  receipt  of 
50  subscriptions,  to  be  received  not  later  than 
April  i.  Subscriptions  will  be  taken  only  for 
the  cards  for  the  entire  list  of  1053  titles.  A 
deposit  of  $25  must  be  forwarded  with  each 
subscription,  and  when  the  price  of  the  cards 
delivered  equals  this  sum  another  deposit  will 
be  required.  Cards  will  be  L.  B.  standard, 
33  size,  with  sufficient  margin  at  top  for  in- 
sertion of  call  number.  Further  information 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Edwin  H.  An- 
derson, Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  Feb- 
ruary contains  five  special  reading  lists,  cov- 
ering Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Miracle  and 
morality  plays,  Birds,  Brook  Farm,  Some  of 
the  best  books,  Jan.-June,  1902. 

The  SAN  FRANCISCO  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  Feb- 
ruary has  a  short  classed  reading  list  on  Mod- 
ern Germany. 

U.  S.  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY.    List  and 
catalogue  of  the  publications,  1816-1902;  by 
E.    L.    Burchard,    librarian.      Washington, 
Gov.  Print.  Office,  1902.    239  p.  1.  O. 
The  list  covers  82  pages  and  is  chronologi- 
cal  in  divisions  covering  separately  Annual 
reports,  Bulletins,  Record  of  special  publica- 
tions,   Separately   issued   publications,    Coast 
pilots,  Notice  to  mariners,  Tide  tables,  Cata- 
logues  of  maps   and   charts,   Administrative 
publications.    The  catalog  is  a  careful  subject 
and  author  list  in  one  alphabet.    The  volume 
is  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  slowly  in- 
creasing number  of  guides   and   indexes   to 
government  publications. 

CHANGED  TITLES. 

Two  books  were  listed  in  the  Publishers' 
Weekly  of  Nov.  22,  1902,  as  to  which  libra- 
rians should  be  on  their  guard.  They  are 
publications  of  the  Perkins  Book  Co.,  each 
bearing  copyright  date  1902,  and  ostensibly  in 
a  series  of  "Heroes  of  history,"  authors  and 
titles  as  follows : 

Beesley,  E:  S.,  Queen  Elizabeth;  Hodgkin, 
Thomas,  Charlemagne. 

The  first  was  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.  in  1892  under  the  same  title,  in  their 
Twelve  English  statesmen  series."  The 
other  one  was  also  published  by  the  same 
firm  in  1897,  under  the  title  of  "Charles  the 
Great,"  in  their  "Foreign  statesmen  series." 

With  just  how  much  intent  to  deceive  buy- 
ers this  reprinting  and  "copyright"  publishing 


is  undertaken,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  paper 
and  printing  is  of  a  poorer  quality  than  the 
original  editions,  and  they  cost  the  buyer 
more;  while  in  their  present  guise,  without 
other  warning,  one  would  be  inclined  to  sup- 
pose they  were  entirely  new  works  instead 
of  merely  duplicates  of  previous  publications. 

HENRY  J.  CARR, 
Librarian  Scranton  Public  Library. 

It  may  save  some  library  from  duplicating 
its  periodicals  if  attention  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  McClure's  "Children's  annual  for  1903" 
(New  York)  and  Grant  Richards's  "Chil- 
dren's annual  for  1903"  (London)  are  identi- 
cal. ,MARY  W.  PLUMMER. 

"The  garden  of  Kama  and  other  love  lyr- 
ics from  India,"  by  Laurence  Hope  (London, 
William  Heinemann,  1902),  is  the  same  as 
"India's  love  lyrics"  (New  York,  John  Lane, 
1002). 


AUGUSTINE,  St.    McCabe,  Jos.    St.  Augustine 
and   his   age.     New   York,   Putnam,   1903. 
5+516  p.  por.  O.  bds.,  $2  net. 
Contains  a  four-page  bibliography. 

BORSENVEREIN   DER  DEUTSCHEN   BuCHHANDLER 

zu  LEIPZIG.  Verzeichniss  der  Sammlungen 
des  Borsenvereins  der  deutschen  Buchhand- 
ler.  3:  Katalog  der  biblothek.  2  band. 
Zuwacko,  1885-1901.  Leipzig,  1902.  20+ 
656-1406  p.  O. 

The  previous  volume  of  this  catalog  was 
issued  in  1885.  This  second  volume,  though 
it  contains  titles  of  many  works  printed  be- 
fore 1885,  is  to  a  considerable  degree  a  com- 
prehensive bibliography  of  books,  pamphlets, 
manuscripts,  etc.,  dealing  with  printing,  book 
making,  binding  and  allied  subjects,  for  the 
years  1885-1901,  and  including  also  booksell- 
ing in  its  practical,  historical  and  legal  as- 
pects (including  copyright),  bibliophilism  and 
bibliomania,  bibliography  and  library  econ- 
omy. The  catalog  was  begun  by  the  late  F. 
Hermann  Meyer,  and  after  his  death  in  No- 
vember, 1892,  was  continued  by  Konrad  Bur- 
ger, the  present  librarian  of  the  society.  There 
is  an  excellent  and  detailed  index,  covering 
146  double  column  octavo  pages. 

CHILD  STUDY.  Wilson,  Louis  N.  Bibliogra- 
phy of  child  study  for  the  year  1901.  (In 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  December,  1902. 
9:521-542.) 

The  list  is  annotated,  as  usual.  307  titles 
are  included.  This  number,  although  dated 
December,  was  published  in  March. 

EDUCATION.  Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth.  The 
making  of  our  middle  schools  :  an  account 
of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 
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New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1903. 

14+547  P-  O. 

In  addition  to  the  full  classed  bibliography 
which  forms  appendix  C  (p.  481-518),  useful 
bibliographical  notes  are  appended  to  many  of 
the  chapters;  nearly  all  the  references  deal 
with  American  education.  There  is  a  detailed 
and  excellent  index,  prepared  by  William 
Warner  Bishop,  of  Princeton  University. 

INNER  AND  MIDDLE  TEMPLE.    Bellot,  Hugh  H. 
L.     The  Inner  and  Middle  Temple :  legal, 
literary,  and  historic  associations.    London. 
Methuen  &  Co.,  1902.    20+412  p.  12°. 
Contains  a  12-page  bibliography. 

JURISPRUDENCE.  Salmond,  John  W.  Juris- 
prudence; or,  the  theory  of  the  law.  Lon- 
don, Stevens  &  Haynes,  1902.  15+673  p.  8°. 
Contains  a  selected,  annotated  bibliography 

of  8  pages  on  the  abstract  theory  of  the  law. 

MANUAL  ARTS.     Chamberlain,  A.  H.     Bibli- 
ography of  the  manual  arts.     Chicago,  A. 
Flanagan  Co.,  [1902.]     106  p.  D. 
A  crudely  made  bibliography,  arranged  al- 
phabetically by  authors  in  class  divisions.   As 
these  class  divisions  include  such  headings  as 
National     Educational     Association     (under 
which  are  given  all  articles  appearing  in  N.  E. 
A.  reports)   Magazine  articles  —  general,  Ti- 
tles in  foreign  languages,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen 
that   the  specific   subjects  treated  are  effec- 
tively buried. 

METHODISTS.  Green,  Richard.  Anti-Metho- 
dist publications  issued  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century:  a  chronologically  arranged 
and  annotated  bibliography  of  all  known 
books  and  pamphlets  written  in  opposition 
to  the  Methodist  revival  during  the  life  of 
Wesley,  together  with  an  account  of  replies 
to  them,  and  of  some  other  publications. 
London,  for  the  author,  by  C.  H.  Kelly, 
1902.  7+175  P-  8°. 

606  titles  are  included  in  the  bibliography, 
the  latest  date  of  publication  being  1809. 
There  is  a  good  index.  Mr.  Green,  the  com- 
piler, is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on 
the  Wesleys  and  Methodism. 

PUTNAM,    Herbert.      The    Columbus    codex. 

(In  Critic,  March,  1903,  42:244-251.)  il. 

An  account  of  the  codex  secured  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  the  family  of  Ed- 
ward Everett. 

INDEXES. 

POOLE'S  INDEX,  vol.  5,  January,  i897-Jan- 
uary,  1902,  is  announced  for  immediate  pub- 
lication by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  This  is 
the  fourth  five-yearly  supplement  to  Poole, 
and  has  been  prepared  by  W.  I.  Fletcher  and 
Miss  Mary  Poole. 


Hnomnns  anb 


ANONYMS. 

The  following  are  supplied  by  Catalogue  Division, 
Library  of  Congress: 

Addison,  Charles  Morris,  and  Suter,  John  W., 

are  the  compilers  of  "A  book  of  offices  and 

prayers  for  priest  and  people." 
Brown,  Robert  H.,  is  the  author  of  "Manual 

of  modern  medicine." 
Chrysostom  John,  Brother,  originally  Joseph 

John  Conlan,  is  the  editor  of  "Manual  of 

Christian  doctrine  ...  by  a  seminary  pro- 

fessor." 
Emlin,  James,  is  the  author  of  "Stories  in 

verse  for  children." 


tmmors  anfr  JSlunOerg. 

ASKED  FOR  AT  THE  DELIVERY  DESK  :  "  'Hero- 
ines of  affliction,'  by  Howls." 

"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  garbage  patch." 

THE  following  written  request  was  recent- 
ly handed  in  at  a  library  delivery  desk: 

"Please  send  me  a  book.  I  want  a  sad, 
Christian  story  or  something  awful  funny." 

AN  excellent  example  of  foreign   English 
comes  to  us,   in   a  circular   sent  out  by  K. 
de  Roiyck,  of  Posen,  Bavaria.     It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sir, 

being  charged  to  catalogise  the  library  of 
the  late  Dr.  von  Maurer,  prof,  to  our  univer- 
sity here,  I  beg  to  call  your  special  attention 
to  this  rare  and  important  collection. 

"The  chief  value  of  this  library,  consisting 
in  50,000  vols.,  bases  in  the  particular  north- 
ern part  concerning  the  history,  geography, 
civilisation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Scandinav- 
ian countries,  especially  of  Iceland. 

"The  narrow  relations)  existing  till  the 
1 4th  century  between  the  Northern  European 
Continent  and  America  give  to  this  library 
the  highest  importance  for  the  original  his- 
tory of  America. 

"Should  you  feel  interested  and  care  for 
same  I  beg  kindly  to  apply  to  me  for  nearer 
informations." 

ANOTHER  example,  from  a  Madrid  booksel- 
ler, runs  as  follows : 

"Dear  Sir:  Devoted  as  jam  long  time  ago 
to  furnish  Spanish  books  either  common  or 
rare  both  modern  and  ancient  for  several 
United  States  libraries  and  finding  myself  in 
the  most  proper  conditions  for  doing  so  J. 
take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  about 
it  hoping  you  will  favor  me  with  your  confi- 
dence ordering  to  me  the  books  that  your  li- 
brary may  need  so  much  from  the  catalogue 
that  y  send  you  by  this  mail  as  from  the  book 
lists  you  would  want  and  y  should  send  at 
your  request. 

"Waiting  for  your  answer  J.  remain, 

"GABRIEL  SANCHEZ." 
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Steel  Vertical  Letter  Files 


Librarians  contemplating  the  adoption  of  the  Vertical 
System  of  Filing  should  send  for  a  copy  of  our  fine 
Catalogue— 

"Steel   Vertical  Files" 

Filing  letters  vertically — that  is,  upright  on  their  side 
edges — is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  convenient 
systems  ever  devised.  Letters  and  answers  are  filed 
side  by  side ;  the  complete  correspondence  on  any 
subject  instantly  at  hand. 

Our  cabinets,  besides  possessing  all  the  merits  of 
the  best  wooden  styles,  have  the  added  advantage  of 
incombustibility.  They  are  well  made  and  neatly 
finished. 

Valuable  plates,  mounted  photographs,  etc.,  are  also 
conveniently  filed  in  these  drawers.  Their  uses  are 
inexhaustible. 

Mention  Catalogue  Number-510 


ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO, 

52  Qifford  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

MANDFACTDRERS  OF  "ALL  STEEL"  BOOK  STACKS 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 


BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 


HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  the  past  several  years,  handling  with  complete 
satisfaction  the  entire  library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries 
of  the  country,  we  call  to  your  attention  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our 
disposal  ;  not  only  as  to  the  prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  all  such 
business,  but  the  great  saving  to  the  library  in  the  matter  of  receiving 
exceptional  discount.  A  request  for  estimate  on  any  miscellaneous 
list  of  publications  will  receive  the  same  painstaking  care  and  minute 
attention  that  an  order  involving  thousands  of  dollars  would  receive. 
Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short  time  after 
order  is  placed — our  own  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  as 
well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  all  interested  in  the  Free  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private 
Libraries  to  visit  our  mammoth  establishment,  where  the  thousand 
upon  thousands  of  miscellaneous  volumes  are  at  your  full  access. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE  AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

39-41  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 
IF  YOU   ARE   A   LIBRARIAN 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER 


The  Librarian's  Typewriter  Par  Excellence 

Used  almost  exclusively  by  prominent  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  only  machine  that  meets  all  the  requirements  of  library  card  indexing. 


Takes  the  Index  Card  flat,  holds  it  flat,  prints  it  flat,  and  delivers 
it  flat,  and  this  without  attachments  of  any  sort. 

^as  a  sPecial   library   type,  and,   furthermore,  prints  in  any 
language,  style  of  type,  or  color  of  ink  on  same  machine. 
Paper  of  any  width  may  be  inserted,  cards  of  any  size. 

To  its  conceded  perfections — 
PERFECT   ALIGNMENT,   UNIFORM   IMPRESSION,    ETC.— 

The  HAMMOND  now  adds  A  CROWNING  GLORY 
The  Best  Manifolder,  whether  Quality  or  Quantity  is  Desired 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

6gth  to  yoth  Streets,  East  River,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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•ECNJAMtN    rnANKLIN    OTL.Lrt 


HENRY   JOHN    BROWN. 


B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN, 

American    Library    and.    Literary    Agents. 

THIS  Agency  was  established  in  1864  for  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institutions, 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscripts. 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  have  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  for  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipments 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mail  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency.  

B.  F.  STEVENS  £  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C 

New  York  Agency,  45  William  Street. 


The  5mith  Premier  Typewriter  is  used  exclusively 
for  (atalo^in^  A&  indexing  purposes  in  the  Great 

A   (arnejie  Library     at 
5chenle>  Park  |  pittsburj,  pa. 

I)irr5bur5 


(ATALOGUE 
FREE. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO 
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As  a  Work  of  Historical  and  Genealogical 
— Reference 

The  Second  Edition  of  LYDIA  S.  HINCHMAN'S 

EARLY  SETTLERS  OF 

NANTUCKET 

has  been  multiplied  several  times  in  value  by  the 
addition  of  about  two  hundred  pages  of  genealogical 
detail,  dates  and  references,  mainly  in  this  form: 


b.  Dec.  19,  1814  ) 

Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  was  son  of 

d.  Dec.  24,  1869  ) 
b.  5.  1,  1788         ) 

David  Stanton  and  Lucy  Latham  Norman. 

(b.  Nov.  27,1795 
1  d.  Nov.  5,  1873 

m.  Feb.  24,  1814  ^-uSt 

«/ 

(.       (uSt) 

d.  Nov.  5,  1873  J 

David  Stanton  was  son  of 

b.  1746                  -) 
m.  1774                 >h  83 
d.1799                  J 

Benjamin  Stanton  and  Abigail  Macy. 

(b.  1753 
{  d.  1824 
I        (h82) 

b.  6  25,  1688        •) 

Benjamin  Stanton  was  son  of 

m.  at:  1745            >uSt 
<L  1751                  ) 

Henry  Stanton  and  Lydia  Albertson. 

Henry  Stanton  was  son  of 

b.  1645                  1 
d.  Oct.  8,  1713     J  uSt 

John  Stanton  and  Mary  (Clarke)  Cranston. 

(b.  1641 
1  d.  April  7,  mi 
I        (uSt) 

John  Stanton  was  son  of 

b.  1598-9               ^ 

-p        ,                 ,        Q                                                         A         b^           ' 

xtoDert  o  tan  ton  and  .A.  vis       •     . 

d.  Ang.  29,  1672  JuSt 

Abigail  Macy  was  daughter  of 

b.  Sept.  12,  1714  •» 
m.  Nov.,  1789     Vh.68.82 
d.  10.  13,  1778      J  dNC 

David  Macy  and  Dinah  Gardner. 

(•b. 

i  d.  6.  13,  1798 
\       (dNC) 

David  Macy  was  son  of 

b.  ±  1675            •) 
m.  April  25,  1707  Vh  67,  69 
d.  Nov.  28,  1751  J 

John  Macy,  Jr.,  and  Judith  Worth. 

(  b.  Dec.  22,  1689 
1  d.  Nov.  8,  1767 
I        (h  69) 

^S&*A  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  reference  letters  is  given.*^^. 

Indispensable  to  Investigators  of  Nantucket  Family  History 


THE  book  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Island  and  prominent  events  in  the  lives  of  the  follow- 
ing settlers  or  their  associates  : 

Thomas  Macy,  Edward  Starbiick,  Tristram  Coffin  andhis 
children,  Christopher  Hussey,  Stephen  Bachelor,  John 
Wing,  Stephen  Greenleaf,  Peter  Folger,  Thomas  Barnard, 
Robert  Barnard,  Thomas  Prence,  William  Collier,  Thomas 
Gardiner,  Richard  Gardiner.  John  Gardiner,  Sam'l  Shattuck, 
Peter  Hobart,  Thomas  Mayhew,  Sr.,  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jr ., 
Richard  Swain,  John  Swain. 


f~*  ENEALOGICAL  detail  of  the  following  Nantucket 
V_J    families  and  their  descendants  is  given  : 

Mitchell,  Russell,  Swain,  Barker,  Swift,  Rotch, 
Bunker,  Coggeshall,  Wing,  Hathaway,  Newhall,  Colcord, 
Wadley,Waterman,  Stanton,  and  of  the  families  <y  Lucretia 
Mott,  John  G.  Whittier,  Thomas  Earle,  John  Milton  Earle, 
Josiah  Macy,  Aaron  C.  Macy. 


Royal  Octavo,  page  6j<  x  9^  inches,  deckel-edged  laid  paper,  profusely 
illustrated  from  drawings  by  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman  and  with  photo- 
graphs ;  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  top, the  cover  bearing  an  attractive  design. 


.OO 


FERRIS  <S  LEACH,  PUBLISHERS 

29-31  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA 
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Strong  Features 

of  our  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  are 

1.  OUR   EXPERIENCE,   extending  over  many  years   and   fitting 

us  to  supply  ready  information  with  regard  to  Authors,  Pub- 
lishers, Titles,  Editions,  and  Bindings. 

2.  THE  STOCK  to  which  we  have  access,  comprising  more  of  the 

standard  and  worthy  publications  of  English  and  American 
houses  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

3.  OUR  SPECIALTY  of  finding  and  importing  RARE  BOOKS— 

duty  free — for  Libraries. 

4.  PROMPTNESS  in  filling  orders,  and  Satisfactory  Prices. 

THE  LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT 

A.  C.  ncCLURG  &  CO.,  :  :  Chicago 


A    LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT   ON    BUSINESS 

PRINCIPLES 

We  believe  that  we  are  more  efficient  than  other  housesas  Llbra.ry  Agents,  becauiethe  library  department 

has  supervision  distinct  from  our  wholesale  book  business  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Librarians. 
We  manage  this  department  on  the  same  business  principles  as  our  wholesale  book  department.     In  a  word 

the  Books  are 
ASSEMBLED,  PACKED  a^nd  SHIPPED  by  COMPETENT  BOOK  MEN 

The  result  is 
ECONOMY,     ACCURACY      e.  n  d     DISPATCH 

THE  BAKER  «&  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Book  Dealers 

33-37  East  17th  St..  Union  Square  North,         ...        NEW  YORK 


H.  SOTHBRKN  &  CO., 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agents  in 
Europe  for  Private  Bookbuyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 

TO7ITH  exceptionally  long  experience  in  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  care,  dili- 
gence,  and  discretion  in  everything  relating  to  it,  and  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great. 
Established  1816.  

A  Mmthly  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Bo«ks  ("  Sotkeran's  Price-Current  of  Literature,")  pott  fret. 


14O  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  \V. :  London, 

Tel«ffr»phi«  AdJrets;  BOOKMEN,  Z,O-Y»O>~.         Cod**/   UNICODE  awrf  ABO. 
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Permit  Me 


to  introduce  an 
outline  picture 
of  myself, 


Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 


at  your  service.  I  write  true  black,  stay  black  forever,  and 
am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.  I  am  the 
only  lineal  descendant  of  the  everlasting  writing  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  IQC.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

V"        New  York,  Chicago,  London. 


Telegraphic  Address:  ADOLF  WEIGHL,  LEIPZIG.          Please  put  full  name  and  address  on  all  communications. 

ADOLF  WEIGEL, 

New  and  Second-Hand  Bookseller.     Agent  for  Abroad. 

4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE.  LEI  PZ  I  G  •  4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE. 

Owing  to  the  special  organization  of  his  business,  Mr.  ADOLF  WEIGEL  is  in  a 
position  to  procure  all  books,  new  as  well  as  Second-hand,  at  the  lowest 
terms. 

EXTENSIVE    STOCK    OF  VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

Library  Works,  Scientific  Publications,  Sets  of  Periodicals,  Scarce  Books,  Curiosa, 
Old   Prints,   First   Editions,   History    and  Literature,   Fine  Arts,  Engravings. 

His  widespread  business  relations  enable  him  to  execute  most  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Leipzig  being  the  famous  Book-Emporium  of  the  whole  world,  his  investigations 
for 

OLD,   SCARCE    AND   OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 

are  always  crowned  with  success. 

ADVANTAGEOUS     SUPPLY      FOR     INSTITUTIONS. 
PUBLIC   LIBRARIES,   SAVANTS    AND    BOOKLQVERS. 

All  catalogues  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  topically.  They  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Please  write  for  terms  and  state  special  wishes  or 
subjects  interested  in.  All  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND   VALUABLE  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 
AGENTS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 
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Explorations  in  Bible  Lands 

During    the    Nineteenth   Century 

PROF.  H.  V.  HILPRECHT,  Ph.D.,  U.D.,  LL.D. 

General  Kditor  and  Author  of 

"The  Resurrection  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia," 

which  contains  the  first  comprehensive  account  of  the  recent  excavations  In  Babylonia  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  including  the  finding  of  the  great  Temple  Library  at  Nippur, 
which  has  been  pronounced  "One  of  the  most  far-reaching  Agsyriological  discoveries  of  the 
whole  last  century." 

Licentiate  DP.  J.  Benclncer,  UntTersity  of  Berlin,  writes  on  "Palestine." 
Prof.  l>r.  Fritz  Hommcl,  University  of  Munich,  18  tin' author  of  "Arabia." 
Prof.  Dr.  George  KU-lndorff.  University  of  Leipzig,  furnishes  the  chapter  on 
4'E«ypt."      Prof.  Dr.  P.  Jensen,  University  of  Mar  burg,  concludes  with  an 
essay  on  "The  Illttlteo." 

1  vol..  octavo,  buckram  cloth,  nearly  900   pace*,   800  Illustration*. 
4  map*,  *  s.oo  Net.   Postage  40c  extra.  For  sale  by  booksellers  generally. 

A.  J.  HOLM  AN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sammies  mailed  upon  request. 

Mad*  in   Buckram,  50  cents  each. 
Stme,  with  leather  back  and  corners, 

75  cents  eaeh. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  return  postage 
refunded. 


CHICAGO  BINDER  MFG.  CO. 

60  to  68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Manufacturers  of 

Binders  a.r\d  Holders  for  Office, 
Library,  Reading  Rooms,  and 
Reference  Libraries.  V*  V  V 


Magazines. 


I  will  undertake 
to  supply  any 
magazine  or  review  published,  at  a  price 
per  copy  depending  upon  its  market  Talue, 
or  the  cost  of  finding  fame,  if  not  on  hand. 
I  have  considerably  over  500, OOP  magazines 
In  stock,  and  the  assortment  is  as  varied 
ai  the  production  of  the  periodical  press  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  A  Business- 


like  query  with  list  of  wants  will  be  met  by 
a  prompt  and  business-like  reply.      .      .     . 

AC       fT   APlf       "4  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
•     3.     ViJLA.ri.lVj         (Opposite  St.  Paul's.) 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

Of  Famous  Persons 

Bought  and  Sold 

WALTER  R,  BENJAMIN, 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS 


1125  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK 


DAVIS'    BOOKSTORE 

35  WEST  42d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Fine  Books  at  Reasonable  Prices 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  XONTBLY 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A    SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Stock  in  Existence. 


W.    H.    LOWDERIWILK    &    CO., 

14*4-6  P  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


BOOKS. — All  out-of-print  books  supplied, 
no  matter  oa  what  subject.  Write  us. 
We  can  get  you  any  book  ever  published. 
Please  state  wants.  When  in  England  call 
and  see  our  50,000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  14-16  John  Bright 
Street,  Birmingham,  England. 


THE  BALTIMORE  BOOK  CO. 

301  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Aid. 

Law  Books,  State  Reports  Bought  and 
Sold.  Americana,  Session  Laws, State 
Journals  and  Documents  Supplied. 
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Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  THE  WALES  IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.  (Pat.  June  7,  1898.) 
If  you  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding, 

Wales  Improved  Book-Binding.     Pat.  June  7,  1898.  * 

sut«  Righto  for  sale.  you    are    not    doing    the  best   for   your 

Library.     Soliciting  a  trial  order  from  you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Marlborough,  Mass. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Librarians  and  others  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  us  before  placing  their 
orders. 

The  latest  publications  of  all  the  leading  American  and  English  publishers  are 
kept  in  stock,  thereby  enabling  us  to  fill  orders  with  utmost  despatch. 

Special  attention  is  asked  to  our  facilities  for  importing  books  free  of  duty. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THE 
LAMP,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 


G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


p  Putnam's  Qnn« 

27  and  29  West  23d  St.    I],    |.  Ilfl      I    A    uilllUl    24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


MESSRS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  In- 
telligently and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Their  Branch  House  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
mission usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  it  practicable  to  buy  all 
books  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
Their  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LIBRART  AGENTS, 
Paternoster   House,   Charing-   Cross   Road,   London,   Kiig., 

Having  extensive  experience  in  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
Second-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
TARIES, AND  OTHERS.  Careful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
obtaining  Foreign  and  Scarce  Books.  BINDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  UNDERTAKEN.  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS  ON  APPLICATION,  ALSO  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  APPLIANCES,  HANDBOOKS,  ETC. 
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HENRY  MALKAN 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER 
1    William   St.,   67   Stone  St.,   (%££?)  New  York  City 


TELEPHONE,  1905  BROAD 


Just  Published. 
3rd  Edition.  10th  Thousand. 

INDIAN  BASKETRY 

and 

How  To  Make  Indian  and  Other  Baskets 

By  George  Wharton  James 

Author  of  In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona ;  The  In- 
dians of  the  Painted  Desert  Region;  The 
Missions  and  Mission  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia, etc.,  etc. 

With  upwards  of  600  illustrations.  Large  8vo. 
Cloth  $2.50  net.  Postage  25  cents  extra. 

Mr.  George  Wharton  James's  "Indian 
Basketry"  has  had  a  phenomenal  sale,  being 
now  in  its  tenth  thousand,  and  still  selling 
rapidly.  Its  text  covers  the  ground  compre- 
hensively, and  gives  adequate  information  on 
all  departments  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  com- 
pendium of  everything  known  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  author  having  ransacked  every  avail- 
able source  of  knowledge,  and  his  own  orig- 
inal researches  added  to  the  accumulated 
stores  of  others  have  made  a  book  that  no  col- 
lector, no  student,  no  basket  maker  or  teacher 
of  basket  making  can  possibly  do  without.  In 
this,  THE  THIRD  EDITION,  the  author  has 
added  an  entirely  new  book,  entitled  "HOW 
TO  MAKE  INDIAN  AND  OTHER  BAS- 
KETS.'' As  its  title  implies,  it  is  a  handbook 
of  instruction,  and  is  written  for  teachers  of 
basketry  and  those  who  desire  personally  to 
teach  themselves  the  art.  Its  comprehensive- 
ness will  be  readily  seen  from  the  attached 
index,  and  the  whole  book  is  written  in  this 
author's  now  well-known,  clear,  simple  and 
lucid  style.  His  vivid  descriptions,  however, 
are  supplemented  by  over  220  illustrations, 
many  of  them  from  photographs  especially 
made  for  this  work. 

"A  comprehensive  and  valuable  book  which 
ought  to  be  in  every  private  as  well  as  every 
public  library  in  the  land." — North  Adams 
Evening  Herald. 

"All  that  is  to  be  learned  about  baskets, 
more  than  we  ever  dreamed  of,  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  James's  thorough  book." — The  Sun, 
New  York. 

"Will  open  the  eyes  of  the  general  reader  to 
the  art  sense,  skill  and  industry  of  the  original 
Americans.  *  *  *  It  is  fortunate  that  the  first 
volume  on  this  fascinating  and  really  impor- 
tant subject  is  presented  by  an  author  whose 
word  may  be  taken  as  authority." — Literary 
Collector,  New  York. 


Library  Department. 

We  have  recently  made  extensive  purchases 
in  choice  and  standard  editions,  and  we  have 
many  desirable  sets  that  we  can  furnish  as 
cheaply  as  inferior  editions  can  generally  be 
had. 

We  can  furnish  sets  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 
Encyclopedia    Britannica,    with    new 

Supplement 

International  Encyclopedia 
International  Library  of  Famous  Lit- 
erature 

Appleton's  Universal  Encyclopedia 
Lydekker's  New  Natural  History 
Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best 

Literature 

The  World's  Great  Classics 
The  World's  Great  Books 

and  hundreds  of  sets  of  standard  authors. 
These  can  be  purchased  at  discounts  ranging 
from  25  %  to  50  %. 


APRIL  CLEARANCE  SALE 

In  February  we  offered  10,000  volumes  of 
fiction  and  standard  literature  at  a  discount  of 
50  %  and  upwards.  It  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  books  had  never  been  offered  at 
equally  low  prices  in  New  York  by  a  solvent 
bookseller. 

In  April  we  shall  offer  another  clearance 
lot  of  about  the  same  number  of  volumes  at 
even  lower  prices.  It  is  the  last  lot  of  the 
kind  that  we  shall  sell  before  warm  weather. 
The  early  buyer  gets  the  best  items.  Write 
for  list. 
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London  Agency  for  American  Libraries 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,   Covent  Garden,   LONDON. 


Special  Notice  to  Librarians. 


British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,  Scientific  Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  mail 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who  require   Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to  lose   no 

time  in  stocking  their  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the    enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand  for  British    published   Books. 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  I  have  so 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  case  of  public  men  visiting  London 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
affairs." 

EDW.  Q.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 

1856-19  OS. 
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As  an  example  of  organized  co-operation 
between  the  public  library  and  the  public 
schools  the  work  done  by  the  school  depart- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  described 
elsewhere  by  Mr.  Elmendorf,  should  have 
careful  attention.  The  organization  of  the 
school  work  as  a  distinct  department  of  the 
public  library,  ranking  with  the  reference,  cir- 
culating, and  other  departments  in  impor- 
tance, its  equipment  in  special  quarters  in 
charge  of  a  special  staff,  is  a  development 
that  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  the 
rule  as  the  public  libraries  in  the  larger  cities 
follow  the  present  lines  of  growth.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
such  an  organization  in  reaching,  as  Mr.  Elm- 
endorf points  out,  "the  largest  body  of  citizens 
in  the  most  effective  and  least  expensive  way, 
at  the  most  impressionable  and  most  hopeful 
time  in  their  lives."  The  only  question  is 
how  far  the  library  can  go  in  providing  the 
large  quantities  of  duplicate  books  required 
for  this  school  use,  without  curtailing  its  use- 
fulness in  other  directions;  and  this  question 
it  seems  should  find  its  solution  in  the  accep- 
tance of  school  library  work  as  a  special  func- 
tion of  the  library  demanding  special  sup- 
port. For  the  public  library  is  the  natural 
center  of  the  library  activities  of  a  city,  and 
the  establishment  and  management  of  collec- 
tions of  books  for  school  use  must  be  more 
effective  when  carried  on  by  the  trained  force 
and  supported  by  the  collections  of  a  well 
equipped  public  library,  than  when  they  are 
simply  one  of  the  minor  features  of  a  city 
school  system. 


So  close  is  the  relationship  between  the  use 
made  of  the  public  library  by  children  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  direction  of  children's 
reading  through  the  library  itself,  that  no  li- 
brarian concerned  with  the  extension  of  li- 
brary facilities  through  the  schools  can  af- 
ford to  leave  the  v/ork  of  the  children's 
librarian  out  of  the  reckoning.  If  the 
school  department  furnishes  the  machinery 
through  which  books  are  brought  to  the 
children,  and  teachers  are  aided  in  their 
work,  the  attendants  in  the  children's  room 
•are  the  personal  influence  that  count  for  most 


in  making  the  library  the  children's  natural 
resource  for  pleasure  and  for  help.  The  work 
of  the  children's  librarian  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion,  her  qualifications 
have  been  set  forth  at  length;  but  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  her  work  is  done  and 
the  relation  of  those  conditions  to  the  qualifi- 
cations she  is  supposed  or  desired  to  possess 
have  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized.  Miss 
Moore,  in  her  article  printed  elsewhere,  has 
treated  this  aspect  of  library  work  for  chil- 
dren with  a  practical  and  clear-sighted  under- 
standing that  is  most  suggestive.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  the  most  effective 
library  work  is  personal,  not  mechanical ;  and 
that  a  person  who  knows  books  and  knows 
children,  and  cares  for  both,  is  worth  far  more 
to  a  children's  department  than  machine-made 
lists  or  stereotyped  picture  bulletins.  If  li- 
brarians would  give  the  same  thought  to 
analyzing  and  improving  the  conditions  of 
personal  service  in  the  various  departments 
of  their  libraries  that  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mechanical  equipment,  the  sum 
total  of  library  efficiency  would  be  many 
times  multiplied. 


IN  its  first  year-book  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion has  given  a  review  and  a  forecast  of  its 
place  in  the  world  of  learning.  Its  function 
is  definitely  to  promote  and  stimulate  re- 
search through  individuals  and  institutions 
already  equipped,  rather  than  to  enter  the 
field  as  a  rival  of  existing  agencies.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel of  science,  and  its  field  and  influence 
through  this  wise  purpose  of  its  organizers  is 
thus  made  truly  national.  Its  concern  lies 
chiefly  with  the  higher  sciences,  and  the  re- 
ports of  its  various  committees  outline  impor- 
tant undertakings  in  varied  fields.  Bibliogra- 
phy, in  its  relation  to  all  the  sciences,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  possible  activity,  and  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  on  this  subject  is 
given  in  full  elsewhere.  It  commits  the  Insti- 
tution to  no  definite  policy  or  plans,  review- 
ing the  general  field  and  pointing  out  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  national 
bibliographical  undertaking.  The  revival  of 
the  Index  Medicus  is  so  far  the  chief  biblio- 
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graphical  enterprise  aided  by  the  Institution, 
and  its  influence,  as  in  this  instance,  is  likely 
to  be  given  to  the  development  of  work  al- 
ready established,  instead  of  to  the  creation 
of  new  activities.  This  will  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  some ;  but  in  the  end  the  conservative 
and  guarded  attitude  indicated  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  whole- 
some influence  upon  bibliographical  endeavors 
in  this  country. 

Communications. 

TARBELL'S  "LIFE  OF  LINCOLN." 

THE  LINCOLN  HISTORY  SOCIETY,  150  Fifth 
ave.,  New  York  City,  is  offering  Miss  Tar- 
bell's  "Life  of  Lincoln"  in  four  volumes,  at 
$9.  I  have  seen  the  books  and  they  are  iden- 
tical in  matter  with  the  same  work  published 
in  two  volumes,  by  McClure,  for  $5.  Each 
volume  has  been  divided  and  forms  two  vol- 
umes in  the  new  set,  and  the  price  is  nearly 
doubled,  more  than  doubled  when  the  usual 
library  discount  is  considered.  It  would  seem 
as  if  this  matter  deserved  to  be  made  public 
as  the  form  of  the  new  set  is  quite  likely  to 
make  people  think  it  contains  much  new  mat- 
ter. J.  I.  WYER,  JR. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

PRINTED  CARDS  FOR  THE   WARNER 
LIBRARY. 

I  SEE  by  the  recent  circular  issued  by  the 
Publishing  Board  of  the  American  Library 
Association  that  the  cards  for  the  "Warner 
library  of  the  world's  best  literature"  are 
still  in  print,  and  for  sale  for  the  small  sum 
of  $6. 

May  I  say  a  word  through  your  columns  to 
the  libraries  which  have  not  yet  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  buy  this  very 
valuable  index? 

I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  use  of  the  "Warner  libra- 
ry" here  in  Brookline  is  through  this  index, 
which  forms  a  part  of  our  card  catalog.  Any 
library  which  owns  the  set  of  books  should 
buy  the  cards  and  insert  them  in  the  catalog 
without  further  loss  of  time;  and  any  library 
which  owns  neither  would  do  well  to  buy 
both  books  and  cards. 

LOUISA  M.  HOOPER. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY,   1 
Brookline,  Mass.  ( 

ABOUT  TITLE-PAGES. 

HAVE  publishers  of  periodicals  ever  tried  to 
compute  the  amount  of  time  that  they  compel 
library  assistants  and  others  to  waste  in 
hunting  title-pages  and  indexes?  There  is  a 
madness  in  the  placing  of  these;  but  no 


method.    These  are  some  of  the  positions  in 
which  they  have  been  discovered : 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(c)  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  number  of 
the  volume. 

(d)  In  the  middle  of  the  last  signature. 

(e)  In  the  first  number  of  the  succeeding 
volume,  or  in  weeklies  in  the  third  or  fourth 
number. 

(f)  Nowhere. 

Some  publishers  seem  to  set  a  low  value  on 
their  works  by  issuing  no  title-page  or  index, 
not  thinking  that  much  of  their  usefulness 
depends  on  having  ready  means  of  finding 
what  they  contain. 

It  would  be  a  boon  to  many  library  assist- 
ants and  literary  workers  if  publishers  would 
issue  title-pages  and  indexes,  and  make  them 
a  part  of  the  book  and  send  them  to  all  sub- 
scribers; and  also  if  they  would  adopt  some 
uniform  method  of  placing  them. 

This  could  be  done  without  much  trouble 
and  expense,  on  some  such  plan  as  this : 

Print  them  with  the  volume  to  which  they 
belong. 

Print  them  at  the  end  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  volume. 

Print  them  in  such  way  that  the  title-page 
and  contents  can  be  removed  without  tearing 
a  sheet. 

Title-page  and  contents  may  be  printed  sep- 
arately from  the  index. 

It  is  a  shocking  practice  of  some  publishers 
to  print  the  title-page  on  the  last  signature 
so  that  it  must  be  torn  off. 

JOHN  EDMANDS. 

LANTERN  SLIDES  FOR  LECTURES  ON  LI- 
BRARY  WORK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Miss  E.  C.  DOREN,  librarian  of  Public 
Library,  Dayton,  Ohio,  gave  on  March  27  an 
illustrated  talk  on  "The  library's  opportuni- 
ty," before  a  general  audience  in  Association 
Hall,  Dayton,  and  wrote  at  that  time  asking 
for  lantern  slides  that  illustrate  the  child  life 
of  the  streets  to  which  the  children's  work  of 
our  American  libraries  makes  its  appeal.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  forward  her  25  slides 
to  supplement  those  she  has  from  other 
sources,  and  she  was  able  to  let  her  audience 
see  for  themselves  the  great  opportunity  for 
service  which  lies  open  to  the  children's  li- 
brarians. Adult  library  work  is  no  less  im- 
portant because  children's  library  work  has 
been  discovered  here  in  America,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  many  can  be  interested  in  the  sup- 
port of  public  libraries  as  a  whole  by  pre- 
senting the  special  need  of  library  efforts  on 
behalf  of  children.  There  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der the  use  of  these  same  slides  in  other 
cities,  and  I  for  one  should  be  glad  to  lend 
mine  on  request  to  any  others  who  wish  to- 
follow  what  seems  to  me  Miss  Doren's  good 
example.  E.  M.  FAIRCHILD. 

29  So.  Pine  ave.,  1 
Albany,  N.  Y.       ( 
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THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE    BUFFALO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
BY  HENRY  L.  ELMENDORF,  Superintendent  Buffalo  Public  Library. 


THE  idea  underlying  the  development  of 
definite  and  systematic  work  by  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library  in  the  public  schools  has  been, 
not  so  much  to  help  the  children  more  easily, 
pleasantly  and  thoroughly  through  the  or- 
dinary school  course,  though  that  is  very 
desirable  and  possible,  but  rather  to  reach  the 
largest  body  of  citizens,  in  the  most  effective 
and  least  expensive  way,  at  the  most  impres- 
sionable and  most  hopeful  time  in  their  lives, 
with  the  message  of  the  never  exhausted 
pleasures  and  profit  of  good  books. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  pays,  and  pays  willingly 
and  liberally,  for  a  free,  public,  tax-supported 
library,  the  only  tenable  argument  for  which 
is,  probably,  that  it  is  an  effective  means  of 
making  happier,  wiser  and  more  useful  citi- 
zens. The  city  gathers  each  day  of  some  two 
hundred  days  in  the  year  sixty  thousand 
of  her  citizens,  at  an  expense  fifteen  times 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  public  library, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  suggesting  to  them 
the  various  ways  by  which  they  may  develop 
into  happy,  wise  and  useful  citizens.  No- 
where else  does  the  city  gather  her  citizens 
in  any  such  numbers  or  in  any  such  easily 
accessible  way.  If  there  is  any  means  by 
which  two  institutions  which  are  supported 
by  the  city  for  one  and  the  same  purpose 
can  unite  their  endeavors,  the  one  strength- 
ening, deepening  and  enlarging  the  work  of 
the  other,  is  it  not  manifestly  a  culpable 
waste  of  both  appropriations  if  they  do  not 
join  forces? 

The  idea  of  systematic  co-operation  be- 
tween public  schools  and  public  libraries  is 
not  a  new  one.  Such  co-operation  has  been 
more  or  less  extensively  carried  on  under 
different  methods  in  numbers  of  other  cities. 
The  use  of  miscellaneous  books  in  Buffalo's 
public  schools  is  not  an  innovation.  Every 
public  school  has  something  in  the  way  of 
a  school  library  bought  with  the  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  state  for  such  use  with 
added  city  money,  supplemented  in  many 
schools  by  gifts,  the  proceeds  of  entertain- 
ments, etc.  Some  of  these  libraries  were 
good,  especially  in  the  newer  schools,  but  all 


of  them  were  inadequate,  and  all  of  them 
failed  in  the  vital  matter  that  the  use  of  these 
books  brought  no  association  with  the  public 
library.  They  were  school  property,  and 
there  was  no  suggestion  in  them  that  when 
school  days  were  over  there  were  in  the  pub- 
lic library  more  and  better  books  and  cheer- 
ful, intelligent  help  in  selecting  them,  always 
free  to  them  as  one  of  their  rights  and  priv- 
ileges as  children  and  citizens  of  Buffalo. 
This  is  the  vital  lack  in  all  distinctly  school 
libraries.  Many  of  them  may,  and  do,  suc- 
ceed in  giving  children  good  books  during 
school  days,  but  they  must  fail  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  free,  convenient,  enjoyable  access  to 
books  of  like  character  for  use  all  through 
their  lives,  offered  by  the  public  library. 

The  circumstances  combined  to  make  the 
opportunity  for  systematic  co-operation  be- 
tween the  public  library  and  the  public 
schools  peculiarly  favorable.  The  library,  as 
a  public  library,  was  a  new  institution,  the 
successor  of  a  large  and  very  liberal  pro- 
prietary library.  It  was  without  trammels  of 
precedent  and  begun  at  a  time  when  the  idea 
of  library  extension  was  the  topic  of  the  li- 
brary world,  and  with  the  experience  of 
other  librarians  as  warning  and  encourage- 
ment. The  school  authorities  of  the  city 
were  wide  awake  to  the  value  of  the  co-op- 
eration and  have  since,  at  every  step,  worked 
with  the  library  officials,  supplementing  and 
authorizing  with  intelligence  and  good  will 
every  advance  in  the  system. 

The  Buffalo  Library  for  some  years  be- 
fore it  was  made  a  public  library,  gave  one 
thousand  free  tickets  to  school  children,  and 
these  children  were  among  the  most  appre- 
ciative readers  of  the  library.  The  children 
were  thus  drawn  to  the  library  and  their 
taste  for  reading  stimulated,  so  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  arguments  for  making  the 
library  free  was  that  if  it  were  free,  much 
more  could  be  done  in  the  schools. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  library  has 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  work  from  the 
start,  and  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
appoint  a  new  librarian,  they  made  careful 
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inquiry  of  those  they  considered  for  the  posi- 
tion, as  to  their  ideas  about,  and  attitude 
toward,  the  school  work. 

The  plan  adopted  was,  briefly,  as  follows: 
The  schools  where  the  libraries  were  to  be 
installed  were  to  turn  over  to  the  Public 
Library  all  their  miscellaneous  books,  retain- 
ing only  purely  reference  books.  The  books 
taken  over  were  to  be  sorted  and  those  con- 
sidered useful  were  to  be  used  in  the  new 
plan.  These  books  were  to  be  supplemented 
by  others  from  the  Public  Library,  and  re- 
turned in  the  form  of  a  library  for  each  class 
room,  about  equal  in  number  of  volumes  to 
the  number  of  pupils.  All  the  school  princi- 
pals were  invited  to  a  meeting  at  which  the 
scheme  was  thoroughly  explained,  and  they 
were  given  ample  opportunity  to  understand 
and  discuss  it  The  outlines  of  the  plan  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  a  circular  letter  which 
was  sent  to  each  principal,  and  two  weeks 
allowed  to  consider  it  and  decide,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  class  teachers,  whether  ap- 
plication should  be  made  for  the  class  room 
libraries.  The  library  directors  decided  to 
make  the  experiment  with  ten  schools  only, 
and  as  twenty-four  schools  applied  in  re- 
sponse to  the  first  invitation,  the  selection 
was  difficult  The  ten  were  finally  chosen  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Library,  taking 
into  consideration  the  distance  of  the  schools 
from  the  library,  the  character  of  the  district 
in  which  it  was  located,  and  the  possession 
by  both  principals  and  teachers  of  such  an 
intelligent  sympathy  with  the  idea  as  would 
give  the  experiment  a  fair  test 

The  books  turned  over  to  the  library  by 
the  schools  seemed  to  show  a  plain  need  that 
selection  and  purchase  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  headed  institution  like  the  public 
library,  which  could  be  held  responsible,  rather 
than  a  composite  body  of  principals  and  teach- 
ers. Only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
books  in  the  old  school  libraries  were  thought 
fit  to  return,  and  the  public  library  added 
more  than  five  thousand  volumes.  The  se- 
lection was  made  with  the  greatest  care,  in  an 
effort  to  include  only  the  best.  The  books 
were  all  thoroughly  examined  and  most  of 
them  critically  read.  In  the  attempt  made  to 
grade  them,  we  found  that  our  great  tempta- 
tion was  to  select  books  that  were  too  old  for 
the  children.  Many  errors  were  made,  some 


of  which  experience  and  observation  have 
helped  to  correct.  Five  years  of  study  have 
brought  the  conviction  that  any  graded  list 
must  be  approximate  only,  and  that  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  fixed.  Each  school  and 
each  class  must  be  studied,  with  the  aid  of  the 
teacher,  before  intelligent  assignment  of  the 
books  can  be  made. 

The  very  simplest  method  of  charging  was 
devised,  to  be  kept  by  the  teacher.  An  alpha- 
betic list  of  the  books  by  their  titles,  in  a 
record  book,  with  space  for  names  of  pupils 
drawing  books,  with  dates  of  drawing  and  re- 
turn, was  sent  with  each  library.  So  many 
changes  had  to  be  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  libraries  that  we  found  it  convenient 
to  substitute  a  record  on  cards  for  the  record 
books.  We  use  a  card  i2l/2  x  15  cm.,  punched 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  tied  with  a  cord 
to  keep  them  together  and  in  order. 

Each  teacher  was  allowed  to  make  her  own 
rules  for  using  the  books.  They  might  be 
used  in  the  school  room,  for  reading  to  the 
children,  drawn  for  home  use,  or  in  any  way 
thought  best,  our  only  restriction  being  that 
they  must  never  be  used  as  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments. 

Library  assistants  visit  each  school  twice 
each  month,  once  to  take  the  necessary  sta- 
tistics from  the  records,  and  once  in  a  friend- 
ly way  to  talk  with  the  teachers  to  find 
whether  the  books  are  suitable,  to  take  ac- 
count of  any  special  wants,  and  to  aid  the 
work  in  every  way  possible. 

Reasonable  care  of  the  books  is  required, 
but  only  such  as  is  given  to  other  city  prop- 
erty, and  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  there 
is  no  money  liability  for  the  teacher.  The 
libraries  are  changed  once  during  the  school 
year  by  shifting  from  room  to  room,  or  from 
school  to  school. 

After  testing  the  books  two  years,  an  au- 
thor title  list  by  grades  was  published.  This 
served  for  two  years  when  we  published  in 
1902  our  present  "Qass  room  libraries  for 
public  schools."  This  list,  which  was  en- 
larged to  include  subject  entries,  in  spite  of 
its  many  shortcomings  and  imperfections,  has 
proved  extremely  useful.  We  offered  it  at 
cost  of  printing  to  other  cities,  and  distrib- 
uted about  eighteen  hundred  in  this  way. 
The  edition  of  3500  is  now  nearly  exhausted. 

The  mounted  picture  work  is  also  in  the 
charge  of  the  school  department.  We  have 
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over  15,000  of  these  pictures  now  in  circula- 
tion. We  use  no  expensive  pictures  or  pho- 
tographs because  we  cannot  afford  them,  but 
make  use  of  every  available  method  to  col- 
lect magazine  pictures  and  mount  them  on 
manila  board.  We  have  a  few  mounted  on 
ornamental  board,  but  as  a  general  thing,  the 
plain,  cheap  paper  has  to  be  used.  Nothing 
is  sacrificed,  however,  in  care  in  mounting. 
All  the  pictures  are  pasted  squarely  and  even- 
ly, and  each  bears  its  appropriate  label. 
When  mounted,  these  pictures  are  distributed 
in  the  pigeon  holes  of  the  picture  room  shown 
in  the  illustration,  classified  by  subjects. 
Teachers  can  select  their  own  pictures,  or 
they  can  send  for  a  lot  on  a  stated  subject, 
and  the  library  selects  them.  For  sending 
out  the  pictures,  we  use  a  strong  manila  box, 
open  at  the  end,  which  costs  six  cents,  and 
answers  the  purpose  very  well.  The  use  of 
the  pictures  is  not  confined  to  the  schools 
where  we  have  class  room  libraries,  but  all  the 
teachers  from  all  the  schools  are  invited  to 
use  the  picture  room  and  the  pictures.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  anyone  who  has  attempted 
to  do  this  picture  work  that  the  teachers  are 
eager  for  them  and  the  supply  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand,  despite  our  best  efforts. 

We  have  added  to  the  ten  schools  with 
which  the  start  was  made  each  year  as  our 
means  would  allow,  until  now  we  have  thir- 
ty-six schools,  with  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  class  room  libraries  under  our  care. 
Three  library  assistants  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  school  work,  with  extra  help  from 
other  departments  when  changes  are  made  in 
the  libraries. 

We  started  with  very  modest,  in  fact  very 
cramped  quarters,  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
library  work  rooms.  When  the  Buffalo  His- 
torical Society  moved  to  its  own  building 
last  year,  it  gave  us  room  to  establish  a 
school  department  in  the  library  which  bids 
fair  to  become  as  important  as  the  class  room 
libraries  themselves.  We  have  been  able  to 
establish,  in  connection  with  the  rooms  used 
to  do  the  detail  work,  what  might  be  called 
a  headquarters  for  teachers.  Five  rooms  are 
devoted  to  the  school  department.  The  first 
is  a  large,  light  and  airy  work-room.  Next 
comes  the  stack  room  where  the  books  are 
stored  when  not  in  use.  This  is  fitted  with 
wall  cases  of  oak,  and  the  Library  Bureau 
metal  stack  in  the  center.  Next  is  the  teach- 


ers' reference  room,  of  which  a  rather  inade- 
quate view  is  given  in  the  illustration.  The 
room  is  tastefully  furnished  and  fitted  with 
wall  cases  in  oak.  Here  are  shown  samples 
of  all  the  books  we  use  in  the  schools,  ar- 
ranged by  school  grades.  School  reference 
books  are  here  for  examination,  and  a  small 
pedagogical  library.  Any  books  that  teach- 
ers wish  to  see  or  use  are  brought  to  this 
room  for  them.  The  fourth  room  is  the  pic- 
ture department.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
buckram  for  the  display  of  the  pictures,  and 
oak  cases,  table  high,  are  filled  with  pigeon 
holes  where  the  pictures  are  kept  in  regular 
classified  order.  The  fifth  room,  which  gives 
on  the  court  of  the  building,  serves  for  ship- 
ping and  receiving. 

The  difficult,  but  natural  and  practical, 
question  is,  what  is  the  result  of  all  this? 
What  do  we  gain?  The  statistics  of  use  of 
the  books  is  the  most  tangible  result  we  can 
record.  The  first  year,  with  ten  schools, 
showed  a  home  circulation  of  27,469,  with 
6400  volumes  in  use.  In  1902,  with  36  schools, 
598  class  room  libraries  and  27,053  volumes 
in  all,  the  home  circulation  was  285,726. 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  books  are  not 
general,  but  selected,  so  that  the  circulation 
might  justly  be  called  "approved." 

We  notice  a  growing  tendency  of  the  young 
people  of  the  city  to  frequent  and  use  the  li- 
brary, and  often  we  have  reference  to  their 
experience  with  the  books  in  the  schools. 

We  have  also  the  testimony  of  the  teachers 
and  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case  where 
a  teacher  or  a  school  that  has  had  books  from 
the  public  library  would  be  willing  to  give 
them  up,  or  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  the 
distinctly  school  library.  I  asked  for  a  report  of 
results  from  the  City  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  he  very  kindly  turned  over 
some  of  the  letters  he  received  from  the  prin- 
cipals. Each  letter  shows  satisfaction  with 
the  plan  and  the  method.  One  principal 
writes :  "I  have  noticed  a  great  and  gradual 
improvement  in  the  general  intelligence  of 
our  pupils,  during  the  last  six  years,  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  school,  in  their  relations 
with  each  other  and  in  all  that  indicates  an 
increased  culture.  Many  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result  and  prominent  among 
them  are  the  class  libraries  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Public  Library.  Many  of  the 
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pupils  are  acquiring  a  taste  for  good  reading. 
I  can  see  a  marked  improvement  in  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  pupils  of  foreign  parentage  where 
English  is  not  spoken  in  the  homes.  The 
books  also  reach  other  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  pupils." 

Another  writes :  "We  teachers  realize  daily 
how  much  these  school  room  libraries  are 
helping  us  to  form  right  tastes,  a  moral  back- 
bone and  altruistic  spirit  in  our  children.  The 
taste  for  good  reading  has  grown  and  it  is  a 
long  time  since  we  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
fiscate any  pernicious  literature  found  in  the 
hands  of  children.  We  have  specific  instances. 
I  recall  the  case  of  a  slovenly,  surly,  incorrigi- 
ble boy,  the  despair  of  his  teachers,  metamor- 
phosed into  a  neat,  polite,  interesting  boy,  in 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  entirely  through 
the  judicious  selection  of  interesting  books, 
and  a  sympathetic  interest  in  his  interests  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  He  loved  to  read,  and 
read  trash.  His  attention  was  turned  to  his- 
tory and  in  a  year  our  boy  was  the  best  his- 


torical debater  in  the  school.  The  recitations 
have  grown  richer  by  the  facts,  stories,  etc., 
the  children  glean  from  the  books.  The  in- 
fluence of  well  written  books  is  shown  in 
their  thought  and  their  vocabulary." 

One  more  testimony:  "The  bad  boy  who  is 
bad  because  he  is  idle  is  reached  by  the  books 
as  he  can  be  in  no  other  way.  We  diagnose 
the  bad  boy  and  ask  the  library  to  pre- 
scribe. We  would  give  up  much  before  we 
would  give  up  the  library  books.  They 
are  the  spirit,  and  the  text-books  and  con- 
ventions of  the  school  room,  the  letter  of  our 
teaching." 

I  could  "swear  many  other  witnesses,"  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  how  the  school 
people  regard  our  system.  Our  success  is  not 
uniform,  but  varies  with  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  we  offer. 
Our  ideal  is  to  furnish  the  teachers  a  means, 
or  at  least  an  aid,  to  develop  each  individual 
child  along  the  line  of  his  strongest  inclina- 
tion and  greatest  ability. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIAN. 
BY  ANNIE  CARROLL  MOORE,  Pratt  Institute    Free  Library. 


THE  fitness  of  the  children's  librarian  for 
her  work  both  on  the  score  of  natural  quali- 
fication and  on  that  of  special  training  has 
been  given  due  consideration.  Several  classes 
for  the  special  training  of  students  and  as- 
sistants have  been  formed  in  the  library 
schools  in  the  larger  libraries  and  in  one,  at 
least,  of  the  summer  schools.  The  two  years' 
course,  with  exceptional  opportunities  for 
practice  work,  offered  by  the  Training  School 
for  Children's  Librarians  at  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh,  represents  the  most  ad- 
vanced development  in  this  branch  of  library 
training. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  experimental  stages 
of  a  work  which  has  been  of  such  recent  and 
such  rapid  growth,  it  seems  wise  to  pause 
and  reflect  and  to  state  a  third  requirement 
in  the  successful  development  of  children's 
libraries  —  viz.,  the  fitness  of  the  work  it- 
self for  those  who  seem  adapted  for  it  and 
who  elect  to  do  :t.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the 
work  of  the  children's  library  in  its  practical 
relationship  to  the  library  as  a  business  insti- 
tution and  to  the  children's  librarian  as  one 


of  the  important  factors  of  this  institution, 
that  this  paper  is  chiefly  concerned.  This 
aspect  of  the  subject  is,  I  believe,  of  consid- 
erable moment  at  the  present  time,  though 
it  is  less  familiar  than  the  somewhat  senti- 
mental aspect  which  is  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  many  people  by  the  phrase  "library  work 
for  children"  in  which  picture  bulletins,  story 
hours,  low  tables  and  chairs,  wild  flowers  and 
picture  books,  abnormal  statistics  and  sug- 
gestions for  public  school  work  shift  like  the 
changing  patterns  of  a  kaleidoscope,  leaving 
one  with  no  coherent  impression  of  the  work 
as  a  whole,  of  what  it  is  we  are  actually  doing 
or  trying  to  do  in  children's  libraries  and  of 
how  we  are  doing  it. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
the  right  book  into  the  hands  of  the  right 
child  at  the  right  time.  Precisely  the  same 
problem  which  vexes  the  entire  library  world 
and  the  school  world,  and  for  the  solution  of 
which  the  children's  library  offers  exceptional 
opportunities.  The  children's  librarian  should 
act  as  a  medium  between  the  books  and  the 
children. 
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But  what  are  the  conditions  under  which 
she  has  to  labor  and  what  are  the  demands 
of  the  work  upon  her? 

"Do  you  think,"  asked  a  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent young  woman,  "that  the  work  with 
children  is  going  to  be  a  permanent  feature 
in  the  library  work  of  the  future?" 

She  was  weighing  in  the  balance  reference 
work  and  the  work  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment after  actual  experience  in  both  kinds  of 
work,  preceded  by  three  or  four  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching.  She  felt  there 
was  already  somewhat  of  a  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  very  people  who  set  the  ball  roll- 
ing and  questioned  whether  they  were  pre- 
pared to  stand  back  of  it  with  substantial 
financial  support. 

"The  work,"  she  said,  "requires  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice  of  youth  and  strength,  it  seems 
to  me,  and  these  do  not  come  again.  Can 
a  young  woman  who  is  not  only  herself 
dependent  upon  her  salary  but  who  has  others 
dependent  upon  her,  afford  to  give  the  best 
years  of  her  life  for  so  inadequate  material 
compensation  as  is  represented  by  the  average 
salary  of  a  children's  librarian?  What  hope 
of  promotion  or  advancement  does  the  work 
hold  out  to  those  who  have  served  a  term  of 
probation  ? 

"Has  anybody  thought  it  all  out?" 

As  to  the  permanence  of  the  work,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  with  Emerson,  "the  qualities  of 
sugar  remain  with  sugar  and  those  of  salt 
with  salt."  The  mere  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  sentimentalizing  over  the 
work  does  not  make  less  permanent  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  work  is  based,  the  result 
toward  which  our  effort  should  be  constantly 
directed,  nor  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the 
methods  employed  for  securing  that  result. 
In  devising  means  to  supply  the  right  book 
to  the  right  child  at  the  right  time,  it  is  quite 
true  that  we  have  sometimes  lost  the  sense 
of  proportion,  because  we  have  become  so 
embarrassed  by  our  own  idea  plus  the  ideas 
of  the  rest  of  the  library  world  who  have  not 
been  able  to  put  themselves  in  our  place. 
There  is  a  sentiment  which  arises  at  the  sight 
of  childhood  in  which  children  have  no  part, 
and  it  is  very  largely  due  to  the  expression 
of  this  sentiment  that  certain  theories  of 
education  in  general  and  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  the  kindergarten  and  the  children's 
library  have  been  frowned  upon  by  those  who 


are  really  in  hearty  accord  with  the  principle 
on  which  the  work  is  based. 

We  have  been  wonderfully  helped,  however, 
by  the  strong  advocates  of  children's  libraries, 
and  that  the  number  of  these  has  increased 
year  by  year  is  attested  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Children's  Librarians'  Section  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  by  the  large  enrollment  of  asso- 
ciate members  in  this  section  at  the  Mag- 
nolia conference.  I  am  perfectly  confident 
that  when  we  can  fairly  present  what  some 
of  us  now  feel  about  the  work  substantial 
support  will  not  be  lacking  to  carry  it  as  far 
forward  as  it  is  capable  of  being  carried,  but 
we  have  got  to  work  out  our  own  salvation. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  reading  of 
good  books  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  a  boy  or  girl,  but  how  and 
when  and  where  the  part  is  played  is  most 
difficult  to  put  into  words,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
put  into  words  at  all.  We  would  better  not 
make  the  attempt  until  we  have  come  to  a 
more  intelligent  agreement  as  to  what  are 
the  good  books  for  boys  and  girls  than  has 
yet  been  reached. 

How  little  there  is  in  print  on  which  to 
base  critical  standards  either  in  the  methods 
of  work  for  a  children's  library,  or  in  the 
selection  of  the  books  may  easily  be  discov- 
ered by  hunting  down  these  subjects  in  the 
files  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  Public  Libra- 
ries, and  library  reports.  General  statements 
in  favor  of  special  rooms  for  children  abound, 
accounts  of  special  features  of  work  under- 
taken by  different  libraries  are  numerous,  but 
of  the  work  as  a  whole  and  of  the  manner  of 
building  it  up  there  is  very  little  to  enlighten. 

Mr.  Foster's  article,  first  written  for  the 
Providence  Journal  and  published  in  the  LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL  for  last  November,  is  a  notable 
exception,  for  he  gives  clear  and  detailed  in- 
formation about  the  everyday  work  of  a  chil- 
dren's library  during  an  entire  week.  The 
non-sensational  heading  under  which  the  ar- 
ticle appears  is  a  distinct  relief  from  the 
"Picture  books  for  cunning  tots,"  "Fairy 
tales  for  the  little  slum  dwellers"  order  of 
heading  usually  employed  by  local  papers,  and 
under  which  there  appears  a  popular  account 
or  "little  story,"  as  it  is  designated  by  the 
reporter  who  begs  for  anecdotes  and  personal 
confidence.  If  more  libraries  with  established 
children's  rooms  would  contribute  such  defin- 
ite statements  as  Mr.  Foster's  with  regard  to 
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methods  of  work  it  might  be  possible  to  com- 
pile a  very  useful  little  handbook  on  "Methods 
of  work  in  children's  libraries,"  which  could 
be  easily  adapted  to  local  conditions  and 
which  would  be  a  distinct  aid  to  the  younger 
children's  librarians. 

To  return  to  the  questions  with  which  we 
began.  The  work  in  children's  libraries  re- 
quires an  enormous  sacrifice  of  youth  and 
strength  and  these  do  not  come  again.  "Can 
a  young  woman  who  is  not  only  herself  de- 
pendent on  her  salary  but  who  has  others  de- 
pendent upon  her,  afford  to  give  the  best  years 
of  her  life  for  so  inadequate  a  compensation 
as  is  represented  by  the  salary  of  the  average 
children's  librarian?"  This  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  demands  of  the  work  which  are 
very  much  more  exacting  than  has  been  com- 
monly taken  into  account  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  hours  of  work  and  in  the  selection  of 
the  place  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  carried 
on.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  very  exhausting 
nervous  strain  about  the  general  government 
of  a  children's  library  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Such  conditions  exist 
in  a  dignified  library  building,  where  the  chil- 
dren's librarian  is  well  paid,  the  children's 
room  is  conveniently  situated,  suitably  fur- 
nished, well  ventilated  and  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  sunshine,  pictures  and  books, 
and  a  janitor  or  policeman  is  within  call  to 
take  care  of  outside  disturbance.  What  then 
must  be  the  strain  upon  the  poorly  paid  chil- 
dren's librarian  who  is  laboring  under  very 
different  conditions  in  a  small,  dark,  ill-ven- 
tilated, poorly  equipped  room,  opening  directly 
off  the  street  with  the  easy  transfer  of  an 
outside  disturbance  to  the  inside.  Successful 
discipline  in  either  case  calls  for  mind  power 
to  direct  at  the  right  moment.  Pleasant  sur- 
roundings do  not  give  this  power  of  mind  but 
they  help  wonderfully  to  conserve  and  develop 
it.  The  chief  danger  lies  in  the  dissipation  of 
it  by  the  attempt  to  do  too  many  things  at 
the  same  time. 

The  public  school  system  imposes  upon  its 
teachers  a  crowded  curriculum,  but  it  does  not 
impose  upon  them  the  necessity  of  teaching 
all  the  subjects  at  once.  In  all  the  over- 
crowding of  school  buildings  there  has  been 
a  recognition  of  physical  limitations.  No 
teacher  so  far  as  I  know  would  be  expected 
to  take  care  of  150  children  in  a  room  seat- 
ing 50. 


The  children's  librarian  is  commonly  ac- 
counted capable  of  recommending  the  books, 
stamping  the  books,  teaching  the  children  the 
care  of  the  books,  seeing  that  the  books  are 
not  stolen,  performing  all  clerical  work  con- 
nected with  the  issue  of  the  books,  furnishing 
information  on  all  topics  connected  with  the 
course  of  study  in  the  public  schools,  watch- 
ing the  effect  of  bulletins  on  children  and 
teachers,  giving  a  great  deal  of  help  to  teach- 
ers or  receiving  help  from  them,  welcoming 
interested  visitors,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving in  her  crowded  room  the  quiet  at- 
mosphere which  should  always  be  felt  in  a 
library  and  which  is  probably  never  secured 
save  by  the  exercise  of  a  commanding  per- 
sonality. All  this  she  must  do  during  a 
period  of  two  or  three  hours  in  the  late  after- 
noon when  the  powers  of  most  people  are 
depleted  by  the  earlier  work  of  the  day  and 
one  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  concert  pitch 
sometimes  attained  in  evening  hours,  which 
usually  means  working  on  one's  nerve  and 
is  to  be  labelled  dangerous. 

The  children's  library  so  far  as  I  know 
recognizes  no  limitations  of  space,  although 
it  does  in  many  instances  recognize  limitations 
in  the  service,  and  provides  a  liberal  number 
of  assistants  during  rush  hours.  There  is  not, 
however,  as  full  a  recognition  of  the  limita- 
tions in  service  as  the  best  interests  of  the 
work  and  the  workers  demand,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  reports  of  nervous  prostration  and  in- 
ability to  carry  to  a  final  issue  various  enter- 
prises which  have  been  undertaken  without 
estimating  their  physical  requirements.  With 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  fact  that  very 
few  people  really  know  themselves  or  their 
work,  I  venture  to  suggest  a  more  rational 
basis  for  the  time  schedule  for  children's  li- 
braries. The  making  of  schedules  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  mfrst  difficult  matters 
in  library  administration.  An  absolutely  fair 
schedule  can  rarely  be  made  by  one  who  is 
held  responsible  for  any  of  the  departments 
actively  represented  upon  it.  The  impression 
of  her  own  work  is  too  vivid ;  but  a  schedule 
should  represent  something  more  than  a  hu- 
man chess-board.  It  should  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  makes  it  a  series  of 
living  pictures  of  the  condition  of  work  in 
each  department  for  every  hour  there  repre- 
sented, not  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  li- 
brary, but  a  clear  representation  of  each  kind 
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of  work,  taking  into  account  the  time  in  the 
year,  the  day  in  the  week,  and  the  hour  in  the 
day.  It  is  necessary  to  verify  impressions 
continually  either  by  active  service  in  the 
various  departments  or  by  the  statements  of 
those  who  are  in  active  service.  This  is 
peculiarly  true  in  many  libraries  where  the 
work  of  the  children's  library  has  grown  far 
beyond  the  original  plans  for  it.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  stress  of  active  service  comes 
during  two  or  three  afternoon  hours,  neverthe- 
less many  children's  rooms  are  open  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  six  or  seven,  or  even  later 
in  the  evening,  and  the  children's  librarian, 
often  without  knowing  it,  is  steadily  depleting 
her  stock  of  resources  by  the  endless  amount 
of  routine  work  required  by  the  machinery 
of  her  department,  and  the  various  calls  upon 
her,  never  finding  time  to  give  that  critical 
attention  to  her  books  which  is  the  first  re- 
quirement of  successful  work  in  this  depart- 
ment. Whatever  reading  she  does  must  be 
done  in  the  evening;  and  after  several  at- 
tempts to  read  Henty  and  nature  books  in 
an  evening  following  a  busy  afternoon,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  give  evidence  that  similar 
reading  done  under  similar  conditions  does 
not  contribute  very  much  to  one's  resources 
and  certainly  has  no  value  in  the  critical 
recommendation  of  books.  A  great  many 
people  work  on  lists  of  children's  books  in 
the  evening,  or  when  too  tired  to  do  anything 
else.  The  lists  show  it.  I  have  tried  various 
times  in  the  day  for  the  making  of  lists,  but 
I  have  never  found  my  evening  lists  of  much 
value.  I  used  to  think  them  very  good,  but  I 
have  grown  wiser  and  less  prodigal  of  the 
youth  which  does  not  come  again.  It  is 
probable  that  most  children's  librarians  are 
far  too  conscientious  in  the  performance  of 
what  they  believe  to  be  duties  connected  with 
their  work,  but  which  are  in  reality  hindrances 
to  the  furtherance  of  its  best  interests,  as  for 
example,  choosing  to  put  up  with  a  compli- 
cated and  antiquated  charging  system  instead 
of  finding  a  way  of  successful  appeal  for  a 
new  one. 

"What  hope  of  promotion  or  advancement 
does  the  work  hold  out  to  those  who  have 
served  a  term  of  probation?" 

The  prospects  are  not  bright  in  comparison 
with  the  prospects  of  teachers,  but  they  are 
very  much  brighter  than  they  were  in  1896, 
when  none  of  the  children's  librarians  of  my 
acquaintance  were  receiving  more  than  $600. 


The  supervisor  of  children's  libraries  in 
the  branches  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
appointed  last  January  receives  a  salary  of 
$1500. 

There  are  as  yet  very  few  positions  com- 
manding a  salary  of  $1000.  The  salaries  in 
many  libraries  are  disproportionately  small, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  children's  library 
is  not  recognized  as  a  separate  department 
but  is  administered  as  a  part  of  the  general 
circulating  department. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  salary  there 
seems  to  me  a  serious  disadvantage  in  this 
method  of  administering  a  children's  library. 
While  the  children's  librarian  may  be  virtu- 
ally free  to  develop  her  own  work  in  her  own 
way,  she  is  a  much  stronger  and  more  valua- 
ble assistant  if  she  is  made  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  chief  librarian  for  the  development 
of  her  work.  Few  women  have  decided 
genius  for  finance,  and  either  this  or  a  certain 
amount  of  business  training  is  essential  to  an 
economic  administration  of  department  work. 
It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  children's  librarian  select  the 
books  for  her  department  and  estimate  the 
duplicates,  and  that  she  have  the  responsibility 
cf  recommending  ihe  investment  of  definite 
funds  at  stated  intervals.  With  such  admin- 
istrative responsibility  she  is  more  likely  to 
live  within  her  means  and  to  grow  wiser  in 
•estimating  relative  values  in  her  work. 

"Has  anybody  thought  it  all  out?" 

"He  who  can  rightly  divide  and  divine  shall 
be  as  a  god  to  me." 

We  await  with  expectation  an  adequate 
definition  and  division  of  the  work  of  chil- 
dren's libraries.  While  we  wait  I  venture  to 
make  a  few  direct  suggestions  for  meeting 
seme  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  best  and  strongest  work  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Recommendations  for  the  work  of  a  children's 
library: 

That  the  children's  department  be  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  department  of  the  library. 

That  the  selection  of  books  for  the  depart- 
ment be  made  by  the  children's  librarian. 

That  the  proportion  of  the  book  fund  to  be 
expended  for  children's  books  be  definitely 
stated  and  that  the  children's  librarian  be 
required  to  make  estimates  accordingly. 

That  the  question  of  duplication  be  consid- 
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ered  most  carefully  in  relation  to  the  expen- 
diture for  new  books  and  the  needs  of  the 
particular  constituency,  and  that  a  very  lib- 
eral policy  be  pursued  in  the  number  of 
duplicates  of  the  best  popular  children's 
books. 

That  at  least  two  morning  hours  a  week 
be  given  to  the  critical  reading  of  children's 
books  on  the  part  of  the  children's  librarian, 
and  those  assistants  whose  entire  time  is  given 
to  the  department 

That  the  results  of  this  reading  be  repre- 
sented by  lists  (made  upon  slips),  annotated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  assistant  in 
making  recommendations  or  in  checking  lists 
presented  for  criticism. 

That  time,  at  least,  be  given  the  children's 
librarian  to  visit  other  libraries  and  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Children's  Librarians' 
Section. 

That  a  definite  appropriation,  however 
small,  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  such  legiti- 
mate helps  as  the  work  requires,  i.e.,  plants, 
flowers,  pictures,  mounting  materials,  etc. 

Better  salaries,  longer  vacations  or  more 
frequent  short  vacations.  Shorter  hours:  no 
day  should  exceed  seven  hours,  six  hours 


would  seem  fairer  in  consideration  of  the 
kind  of  work,  and  there  should  be  at  least 
one  half-day  of  free  time. 

That  the  general  schedules  of  the  library  be 
reconstructed  where  the  necessity  exists  and 
the  hours  be  so  arranged  as  to  conserve  the 
best  powers  of  the  children's  librarian  for 
the  time  when  she  is  most  severely  taxed, 
after  school  sessions. 

That  the  children's  room  be  opened  only 
during  the  hours  that  it  is  possible  to  com- 
mand a  force  sufficient  to  man  it  properly. 

Finally,  that  in  every  library  having  a  chil- 
dren's room,  a  carefully  planned  outline  of  the 
aims,  the  purposes  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
work  with  children  in  that  particular  library, 
be  prepared  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
children's  librarian.  Such  an  outline  should  be 
revised  to  date  by  the  combined  effort  of  the 
chief  librarian  and  the  children's  librarian 
working  together,  with  mutual  understanding 
cf,  and  respect  for,  the  difficulties  in  the  work. 
Self-reliance  is  essential,  but  there  is  a  genial 
quality  infused  into  work  by  combined  effort, 
and  work  which  is  seldom  criticised  both 
favorably  and  adversely  is  not  likely  to  reach 
a  very  high  standard  of  excellence. 


MAINTAINING  ORDER  IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  ROOM.* 
BY  CLARA  W.  HUNT,  Superintendent  of  Children's  Department,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 

Public  Library. 


So  many  of  the  problems  of  discipline  in  a 
children's  room  would  cease  to  be  problems  if 
the  material  conditions  of  the  room  itself  were 
ideal,  that  I  shall  touch  first  upon  this,  the 
less  important  branch  of  my  subject.  For 
although  the  height  of  a  table  and  width  of  an 
aisle  are  of  small  moment  compared  with  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  children's  libra- 
rian, yet  since  it  is  possible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  height  of  a  table,  when  mere  deter- 
mining what  were  desirable  will  not  insure 
its  production  where  a  human  personality  is 
concerned,  it  is  practical  to  begin  with  what 
there  is  some  chance  of  our  attaining.  And 
the  question  of  fitting  up  the  room  properly 
is  by  no  means  unimportant,  but  decidedly 
the  contrary.  For,  given  a  children's  librarian 
who  is  possessed  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 

*  Read  before  Long  Island  Library  Club,  Feb.  19, 
1903- 


the  patience  of  Job,  the  generalship  of  Napo- 
Iton,  and  put  her  into  a  room  in  which  every 
arrangement  is  conducive  to  physical  discom- 
fort, and  even  such  a  paragon  will  fail  of 
attaining  that  ideal  of  happy  order  which  she 
aims  to  realize  in  her  children's  reading  room. 
The  temper  even  of  an  Olympian  is  not  proof 
against  uncomfortable!  surroundings. 

Children  are  very  susceptible,  though  un- 
consciously to  themselves,  to  physical  dis- 
comfort. You  may  say  you  do  not  think  so, 
for  you  know  they  would  sit  through  a  whole 
morning  and  afternoon  at  school  without  tak- 
ing off  their  rubbers,  if  the  teacher  did  not 
remind  them  to  do  it,  and  so,  you  argue,  this 
shows  that  they  do  not  mind  that  unpleasant 
cramped  feeling  in  the  feet  which  makes  a 
grown  person  frantic.  But  while  the  child 
himself  cannot  tell  what  is  wrong  with  him, 
the  wise  teacher  knows  that  his  restlessness 
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and  irritability  are  directly  traceable  to  a  dis- 
comfort he  is  not  able  to  analyze,  and  so  the 
cause  is  not  removed  without  her  oversight. 
While  the  children's  librarian  will  not  have 
the  close  relations  with  the  boys  and  girls 
that  their  school-teachers  have,  she  may  well 
learn  of  the  latter  so  to  study  what  will  make 
for  the  child's  comfort,  that,  in  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  her  room  to  its  work,  half  the 
problems  of  discipline  are  solved  in  advance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  librarian  is  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  planning  a  new  children's 
room.  In  order  to  learn  what  conveniences 
to  adopt  and  what  mistakes  to  avoid,  she 
visits  other  libraries  and  notes  their  good  and 
weak  points.  She  will  soon  decide  that  the 
size  of  a  room  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
question  of  discipline.  Let  a  child  who  lives 
in  a  cramped  little  flat,  where  one  can  hardly 
set  foot  down  without  stepping  on  a  baby, 
come  into  a  wide,  lofty,  spacious  room  set 
apart  for  children's  reading,  and,  other  con- 
ditions in  the  library  being  as  they  should,  the 
mere  effect  of  the  unwonted  spaciousness  will 
impress  him,  and  have  a  tendency  to  check  the 
behavior  that  goes  with  tenement-house  con- 
ditions. We  of  the  profession  are  so  impressed 
with  the  atmosphere  that  should  pervade  a  li- 
brary, that  a  very  small  and  unpretentious  col- 
lection of  books  brings  our  voices  involuntar- 
ily to  the  proper  library  pitch.  But  this  is  not 
true  of  the  small  arab,  who,  coming  from  the 
cluttered  little  kitchen  at  home  to  a  small, 
crowded  children's  room  where  the  aisles  are 
so  narrow  that  the  quickest  way  of  egress  is 
to  crawl  under  the  tables,  sees  only  the  familiar 
sights  —  disorder,  confusion,  discomfort  —  in 
a  different  place,  and  carries  into  the  undig- 
nified little  library  room  the  uncouth  manners 
that  are  the  rule  at  home.  In  planning  a  new 
children's  room  then,  give  it  as  much  space  as 
you  can  induce  the  librarian,  trustees,  and 
architects  to  allow.  Unless  you  are  building 
in  the  North  Woods,  or  the  Klondike,  or  the 
Great  American  Desert,  you  will  never  have 
any  difficulty  in  getting  small  patrons  enough 
to  fill  up  your  space  and  keep  the  chairs  and 
tables  from  looking  lonesome. 

The  question  of  light  has  a  direct  bearing 
or  the  children's  behavior.  Ask  any  school 
teacher,  if  you  have  never  had  occasion  to 
notice  it  yourself,  which  days  are  the  noisiest 
in  her  school-room,  the  bright,  sunny  ones, 
or  the  dingy  days  when  it  is  difficult  to  see 


clearly  across  the  room.  Ask  her  if  the  pen- 
cils don't  drop  on  the  floor  oftener,  if  small 
feet  do  not  tramp  and  scrape  more,  if  chairs 
don't  tip  over  with  louder  reports,  if  tempers 
are  not  more  keenly  on  edge,  on  a  dark  day 
than  a  bright  one.  I  need  not  say  "yes,"  for 
one  hundred  out  of  a  hundred  will  say  it  em- 
phatically. So,  if  you  cannot  have  a  room 
bright  with  sunshine,  do  at  least  be  lavish 
with  artificial  light,  for  your  own  peace  of 
mind. 

Floors  rendered  noiseless  by  some  good 
covering  help  wonderfully  to  keep  voices 
pitched  low.  I  have  seen  this  illustrated  al- 
most amusingly  in  Newark,  where  frequent 
visits  of  large  classes  were  made  from  the 
schools  to  the  public  library.  The  tramp  of 
forty  or  fifty  pairs  of  feet  in  the  marble  corri- 
dors made  such  a  noise  that  the  legitimate 
questions  and  answers  of  children  and  librar- 
ian had  to  be  given  in  tones  to  be  heard  over 
the  noise  of  the  feet.  The  change  that  came 
over  the  voices  and  faces  as  the  class  stepped 
on  the  noiseless  "Nightingale"  flooring  of  the 
great  reading  room  was  almost  funny.  The 
feet  made  no  noise,  therefore  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  voice  to  be  heard,  and  no 
strictures  of  attendants  were  needed  to  main- 
tain quiet  in  that  room. 

Under  the  head  of  furniture  I  will  give 
only  one  or  two  hints  of  things  worth  remem- 
bering. One  is  that  whatever  you  decide  upon 
for  a  chair,  in  point  of  size,  shape,  or  style, 
make  sure,  before  you  pay  your  bill,  that  it 
cannot  be  easily  overturned.  If  you  have  a 
chair  that  will  tip  over  every  time  a  child's 
cloak  swings  against  it,  your  wrinkles  will 
multiply  faster  than  your  years  warrant.  And 
reason  firmly  with  your  electrician  if  he  has 
any  plan  in  mind  of  putting  lamps  on  your 
tables  of  such  a  sort  that  they  positively  invite 
the  boy  of  a  scientific  (or  Satanic)  turn  of 
mind  to  astonish  the  other  children  by  the 
way  the  lights  brighten  and  go  out,  all  because 
he  has  discovered  that  a  gentle  pressure  of  his 
foot  on  the  movable  plug  under  the  table  can 
be  managed  so  as  to  seem  purely  innocent  and 
accidental  while  he  sits  absorbed  in  the  con- 
tents of  his  book.  I  would  also  ask  why 
it  is  that  librarians  think  we  need  so  much 
furniture,  when  our  rooms  are  as  small  as 
they  sometimes  are?  We  seem  to  think  it  in- 
evitable that  the  floor  space  should  be  filled 
up  with  tables,  but,  as  Mr.  Anderson  re- 
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marked  in  his  paper  at  Magnolia,  if  we  saw 
a  family  at  home  gathered  around  the  table, 
leaning  their  elbows  upon  it  and  facing 
the  light,  we  should  think  it  a  very  un- 
natural and  unhygienic  position  to  adopt. 
Why  should  we,  in  the  library,  encourage 
children  to  do  just  what  physiologists  tell 
us  they  should  not  do?  Why  provide  tables 
at  all  for  any  but  those  actually  needing 
them  as  desks  for  writing  up  their  refer- 
ence work?  For  the  many  who  come  merely 
to  read,  why  is  not  a  chair  and  a  book,  with 
light  on  the  page  of  the  book,  and  not  glar- 
ing into  the  child's  eyes,  enough  for  his  com- 
fort? This  is  worth  thinking  about,  I  am 
sure,  and  worked  out  in  some  satisfactory,  ar- 
tistic little  back-to-back  benches  perhaps, 
would  change  the  stereotyped  appearance  of 
the  children's  room,  and  give  the  extra  floor 
space  which  is  always  sadly  needed.  It  is  an 
axiom  in  library  architecture  that  perfect 
supervision  should  be  made  easily  possible. 
In  a  children's  room  this  should  be  taken  very 
literally.  There  should  be  no  floor  cases,  no 
alcoves  in  the  room,  no  arrangements  by 
which  a  knot  of  small  mischief  makers  can 
conceal  themselves  from  the  librarian,  for 
she  will  find  such  an  error  in  planning,  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  as  long  as  the  room  stands. 

So  much  time  devoted  to  the  planning  of 
the  children's  room,  may  give  the  impression 
that  the  room  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
librarian.  It  is  a  platitude,  however,  to  say 
that  the  ideal  children's  librarian,  with  every 
material  condition  against  her,  will  do  a 
thousand  times  more  than  the  ideal  room  with 
the  wrong  person  in  it.  The  qualifications 
necessary  to  make  the  right  sort  of  a  disci- 
plinarian are,  many  of  them,  too  intangible  for 
words,  but  a  few  things  strike  me  as  not 
always  distinctly  recognized  by  librarians. 

In  the  first  place,  no  librarian  should  com- 
pel that  member  of  his  staff  who  dislikes  chil- 
dren to  do  the  work  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment While  on  general  principles  to  let  an 
attendant  choose  the  work  she  likes  to  do 
would  be  disastrous,  since  the  person  best; 
fitted  for  dusting  might  choose  to  be  reference 
librarian,  in  this  one  particular  at  any  rate, 
the  wishes  of  the  staff  should  be  consulted. 
For  while  all  may  be  conscientious,  faithful 
workers  wherever  placed,  mere  conscientious- 
ness will  not  make  a  person  who  frankly  says 
children  bore  and  annoy  her,  a  success  in  the 


children's  room.  Love  for  children  should  be 
the  first  requisite,  and  the  librarian  who  puts 
a  person  in  charge  of  that  work  against  her 
will,  will  hurt  the  department  in  a  way  that 
will  be  surely  felt  sooner  or  later.  While  lovq 
for  children,  sympathy  with,  and  understand- 
ing of  them  are  all  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  composition  of  a  children's  librarian,  some 
experience  in  handling  them  in  large  numbers 
(as  in  public  school  teaching,  mission  schools, 
boys'  clubs,  etc.)  is  extremely  desirable.  To 
deal  with  a  mob  of  very  mixed  youngsters  is  a 
different  matter  from  telling  stories  to  a  few 
well-brought  up  little  ones  in  your  own  com- 
fortable nurseries.  The  best  qualification  for 
the  work  of  children's  librarian  is  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher,  in  these  happy  days 
when  it  is  coming  to  be  the  rule  that  law  and 
liberty  may  walk  side  by  side  in  the  school- 
room, and  where  firmness  on  the  teacher's 
part  in  no  wise  interferes  with  friendliness  on 
the  child's. 

The  children's  librarian  should  have  the 
sort  of  nerves  that  are  not  set  on  edge  by 
children.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  may 
not  be  a  nervous  person  in  other  ways,  indeed 
she  must  be,  for  the  nerveless,  jelly-fish  char- 
acter can  never  be  a  success  in  dealing  with 
children.  But  I  have  seen  people  of  highly 
nervous  organization  who  were  really  un- 
conscious of  the  ceaseless  tramp,  tramp,  of  the 
children's  feet,  the  hum  and  clatter  and  mov- 
ing about  inevitable  in  a  children's  library. 
Visitors  come  into  the  room  and  say  to  such 
a  person,  "How  can  you  stand  this  for  many 
minutes  at  a  time?"  and  the  librarian  looks 
round  in  surprise  at  the  idea  of  there  being 
anything  hard  to  bear  when  she  hears  only 
the  little  buzz  that  means  to  her  hundreds 
of  little  ones  at  the  most  susceptible  age, 
eagerly,  happily  absorbing  the  ennobling 
ideals,  the  poetic  fancies,  the  craving  for 
knowledge  that  are  going  to  make  them  better 
men  and  women  than  they  would  have  been 
without  this  glimpse  into  realms  beyond  their 
daily  surroundings. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate,  one  by  one,  the 
qualities  that  combine  to  make  a  wise  and 
successful  disciplinarian  would  be  fruitless. 
We  can  talk  endlessly  about  what  ought  to  be. 
The  most  practical  thing  to  do  to  obtain  such 
a  person,  is  not  to  take  a  raw  subject  and 
pour  advice  upon  her  in  hopes  she  will  de- 
velop some  day,  but  to  hunt  till  you  find  the 
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right  one  and  then  offer  her  salary  enough  to 
get  her  for  your  library.  And  this  suggests  a 
subject  worthy  of  future  discussion,  that  head 
librarians  should  reckon  this  to  be  a  profes- 
sion within  our  profession,  just  as  the  kinder- 
gartner  is  a  specialist  within  the  teaching 
body,  demanding  a  higher  type  of  training 
than  is  the  rule,  and  paying  the  price  to  get  it. 

Just  a  word  about  what  degree  of  order  and 
quiet  to  expect,  and  to  work  for,  in  a  chil- 
dren's room.  Are  we  to  try  to  maintain  that 
awful  hush  that  sends  cold  chills  down  the 
spine  of  the  visitor  on  his  first  entering  a 
modern  reading  room,  and  tempts  him  to  back 
out  in  fright  lest  the  ticking  of  his  watch  may 
draw  all  eyes  upon  him? 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  a  children's 
room  as  perfectly  noiseless  as  a  reading  room 
for  adults.  It  is  so  unnatural  for  a  roomful 
of  healthy  boys  and  girls  to  be  absolutely 
quiet  for  long  periods  that  if  I  found  such  a 
state  of  affairs  I  should  be  sure  something 
was  wrong  —  that  all  spontaneity  was  being 
repressed,  that  that  freedom  of  the  shelves 
which  is  a  great  educator  was  being  denied 
because  moving  about  makes  too  much  noise, 
that  the  question  and  answer  and  comment 
which  mark  the  friendly  understanding  be- 
tween librarian  and  child,  and  which  make  a 
good  book  circulate  because  one  boy  tells  an- 
other that  it  is  good,  were  done  away  with  in 
order  that  no  slight  noise  might  be  heard.  If 
there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  meter  to  register 
sound  to  be  hung  in  a  children's  room  beside 
the  thermometer,  I  should  not  be  alarmed  if  it 
indicated  a  pretty  high  degree,  provided  I 
could  look  around  the  room  and  observe  the 
following  conditions :  a  large  room,  full  of 
contented  children,  no  one  of  whom  was  wil- 
fully noisy  or  annoying,  most  of  them  being 
quietly  reading,  the  ones  who  were  moving 
about  asking  in  low  tones  the  children's  li- 
brarian or  each  other,  perfectly  legitimate 
questions  that  were  to  help  them  choose  the 
right  thing.  It  is  inevitable  that  heavy  boots, 
young  muscles  that  have  not  learned  self-con- 
trol, the  joyous  frankness  of  childhood  that 
does  not  think  to  keep  its  eager  happiness 
over  a  good  "find"  under  decorous  restraint, 
will  result  in  more  actual  noise  than  obtains 
in  the  adults'  reading  room.  And  yet,  while 
the  "sound  meter"  of  the  children's  room 
v/ould  register  farther  up,  it  might  really 
be  more  orderly  than  the  other  room,  for 


every  child  might  be  using  his  room  as  it  was 
intended  to  be  used,  while  the  adult  depart- 
ment might  contain  a  couple  of  women  who 
came  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting, 
and  yet  who  knew  how  to  whisper  so  softly 
as  not  to  be  invited  to  retire.  We  must  re- 
member that,  if  children  make  more  noise, 
they  do  not  mind  each  other's  noise  as  adults 
do.  The  dropping  of  a  book  or  overturning 
of  a  chair,  the  walking  about  do  not  disturb 
the  young  student's  train  of  thought;  and 
while  I  do  not  wish  to  be  quoted  as  advocat- 
ing a  noisy  room,  but  on  the  contrary  would 
work  for  a  quiet  one,  day  in  and  day  out,  I 
do  feel  that  allowances  must  be  made  for 
noises  that  are  not  intended  to  be  annoying, 
and  that  we  should  not  sacrifice  to  the  ideal 
of  deathly  stillness  the  good  we  hope  to  do 
through  the  child's  love  for  the  room  in  which 
he  feels  free  to  express  himself  in  a  natural, 
friendly  atmosphere. 


ACTION  UPON  BAD  BOOKS. 

THIS  is  a  tale  of  development,  and  conse- 
quently a  continued  story,  the  end  of  which 
is  not  near. 

Five  years  ago  the  School  Library  of  the 
Dayton  Public  Library  was  organized  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  realizing  to  a  greater 
degree  than  had  been  done  the  ideal  mission 
of  the  book  to  the  people.  This  meant  to 
get  the  book  first  of  all ;  then  to  get  the  book 
to  the  people  by  proper  distributing  agency; 
and  then  to  open  it  to  the  reader  so  that  it 
be  felt  by  him  to  be  a  real  thing;  in  other 
words,  to  so  read  a  good  book  into  him  that 
he  must,  in  some  way,  live  it  out  in  himself. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  children's  room  was 
opened  with  a  library  of  5000  volumes,  and 
an  annual  circulation  averaging  30,000  vol- 
umes. Since  January,  1898,  from  90  to  120 
travelling  libraries  have  been  sent  into  the 
public  school  rooms  every  year,  with  a  result 
that,  within  the  period  of  five  years,  a  total 
of  over  a  hundred  thousand  volumes  have 
been  taken  out  by  the  children  of  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  grades.  The  books,  as  a  rule, 
are  read  through  and  through,  and  that  not 
only  by  the  child,  but  by  the  elders  in  his 
family.  The  average  per  cent,  of  non-fiction 
thus  circulated  is  about  twenty  per  cent, 
higher  than  at  the  main  library. 

In  the  summer,  the  School  Department 
books  (3000  volumes)  have  been  used  as  va- 
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cation  libraries  in  some  of  the  school  build- 
ings, resulting,  in  one  case,  in  a  permanent 
deposit  station  which  has  since  become  a 
thriving  neighborhood  library.  The  special 
object  of  this  collection,  however,  is  accom- 
plished during  the  period  of  the  public  school 
sessions,  from  September  to  May,  in  the  use 
of  them  as  travelling  libraries.  The  choice 
of  books  from  the  School  Department  and  the 
direction  of  the  reading  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teachers,  with  library  assistance 
from  Miss  Ethel  Hoskins,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  department.  Most  of  the  children  to 
whom  the  travelling  libraries  go,  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  library,  and  so  do  not 
make  use  of  its  children's  room.  Taken  by 
itself  this  is  a  bright  story.  Something  —  a 
good  deal,  in  fact  —  is  going  on. 

But  all  things  are  relative.  A  glance  at  the 
school  census  for  1902  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools 
taken  together  have  enrolled  but  65  per  cent, 
of  the  school  youth  of  the  city,  and  out  of 
this  majority,  only  one  in  every  ten  is  in  the 
high  school.  The  library  records  show  even 
less  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  missing  35 
per  cent. 

Indeed,  the  general  library  and  the  chil- 
dren's room  during  the  hours  of  the  school 
session  are  both  of  them  practically  empty  of 
any  but  adult  readers.  Moreover,  the  facts, 
as  nearly  as  they  can  be  had  from  the  records, 
show  that  the  average  number  of  children 
who  take  books  through  the  main  library  and 
its  travelling  school  libraries  does  not,  when 
added  together,  quite  equal  one-third  of  the 
school  population.  Allowing  for  the  adoles- 
cent who  elects  the  library  for  a  friend,  and 
also  that  the  reading  of  some  of  the  children 
who  do  not  use  it  is  carefully  directed  at 
home,  we  still  find  a  full  half  of  the  youthful 
population,  the  sources  of  whose  reading  are 
not  accounted  for.  Furthermore,  with  re- 
spect to  the  reading  of  those  children  who 
do  use  public  library  books,  fully  one-half 
get  them  through  the  school  libraries.  Our 
experience  with  the  other  half  is,  that  while 
they  are  for  the  most  part  great  book  takers 
(whether  readers  or  not  cannot  be  proved 
from  statistics),  nevertheless,  not  only  the 
personnel  but  the  number  of  the  juvenile  cli- 
entage changes  very  gradually  from  year  to 
year.  Thus,  while  the  library  never  seems 
to  lack  for  children,  still  'it  is  always  the 
same  children  who  come  from  day  to  day, 
and  those  are  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  number  who  ought  to  benefit  from  the 
privilege. 

Facts  like  these  do  not  contribute  to  a  li- 
brarian's self-complacency.  Rather  they  give 
rise  to  the  questions  "What  is  a  public  libra- 
ry for?  and  where  is  'the  public'  for  whom  it 
is  most  intended?" 

At  this  juncture  came  the  Magnolia  meeting 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
sessions  of  the  Children's  Librarians'  Sec- 


tion at  which  was  exhibited  the  bulletin  of 
"yellow"  literature  in  connection  with  the  re- 
ports upon  the  home  library  work  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Boston 
Children's  Aid  Society.  Here  was  offered  a 
clue,  which,  followed  up  during  the  succeed- 
ing three  or  four  months,  resulted  in  greatly 
extending  the  librarian's  notions  of  what 
constitutes  a  bad  book,  and  also  of  the  great 
number  of  them  outside  of  those  usually 
tabooed.  Once  the  inquiry  was  started,  there 
seemed  no  end  to  the  evidence,  not  only  of 
the  existence  of  pernicious  and  immoral  books 
which  are  not  literary,  but  of  their  wide- 
spread circulation  among  all  classes  of  chil- 
dren and  youth,  and  of  their  appalling  effect 
upon  life  and  morals.  How  this  matter  was 
gathered,  and  the  full  facts  concerning  the 
effects  upon  children  from  the  second  reader 
to  the  college  does  not  belong  to  this  story, 
further  than  to  say  in  passing  that  among 
those  who  have  the  fullest  knowledge,  it  is  a 
question  if,  in  the  course  of  aggressively 
propagating  the  love  of  good  books,  some- 
thing aggressive  in  suppressing  bad  ones  will 
not  also  Have  to  be  undertaken.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  keeper  of  the 
printed  books  of  a  town,  the  responsibility  is 
clear  and  pressing  for  finding  a  way  for  the 
public  library  to  become  a  more  useful  and 
effective  instrument  in  the  work  of  sub- 
stitution and  prevention.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  charge  to  librarians  —  "Liberty 
and  responsibility,"  has  an  added  significance 
at  this  point. 

But  to  continue  this  story.  When  chil- 
dren's literature  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
day  in  one  of  the  leading  women's  clubs  of 
the  city,  and  an  opportunity  was  given  the 
librarian  to  speak,  the  facts  about  bad  litera- 
ture forces  were  given  with  illustrations  from 
examples  which  had  been  taken  from  young 
people  of  the  city.  As  a  result,  invitations  to 
repeat  the  information  before  other  clubs, 
were  received.  From  November  to  March, 
23  organizations,  representing  a  membership 
cf  1800  persons,  including  all  the  Federated 
Clubs  of  the  city,  the  men's  Present  Day 
Club,  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Associations, 
were  told  in  this  way  of  (the  conditions  ex- 
isting as  a  menace  to  the  purity  and  whole- 
some development  of  childhood. 

A  central  committee,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  all  of  these  clubs  and  associations 
met  and  voted  expenses  for  sending  two 
delegates  to  accompany  the  librarian  who  was 
to  meet  an  engagement  for  lectures  before  the 
Children's  Library  Training  School  at  the 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh.  This  was  an 
important  opportunity  for  two  days'  inspection 
of  the  Pittsburgh  library  work.  On  their  re- 
turn, a  public  mass  meeting  of  citizens  was 
called  for  the  evening  of  March  27  to 
hear  their  reports,  which  were  designed  to 
inform  public  sentiment  generally  upon  the 
place  and  power  of  the  public  library  where, 
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as  in  Pittsburgh,  it  works  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  to  point  the  moral  locally  as  to  the 
place,  power,  and  needs  of  the  Dayton  Public 
Library.  The  reports  of  the  delegates,  Mrs. 
Frank  Conover  and  Miss  Katharine  Denise, 
were  full  of  interest,  and  covered  very  thor- 
oughly the  principal  features  of  modern  li- 
brary and  museum  work  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
contact  with  the  community.  Their  talks 
were  supplemented  by  the  librarian  with  lan- 
tern slides  exhibiting  children's  rooms  in  10 
or  12  different  libraries,  the  Children's  Mu- 
seum at  the  Smithsonian,  home  library  groups 
and  modern  school  rooms  as  opposed  to  the 
influences  of  the  street  and  evil  literature. 
For  the  street  life  of  children,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Fairchild's  valuable  and  significant  studies 
were  used,  supplemented  by  pictures  of  boys' 
clubs  of  Dayton,  in  dugouts  and  abandoned 
street  cars,  many  of  which  are  centers  for  the 
distribution  of  bad  books.  The  moral  was 
obvious  enough,  and  when  the  chair  opened 
the  meeting  for  general  discussion  from  the 
floor,  responses  were  prompt  and  hearty  from 
representative  men  of  school  and  church. 

Writing  within  less  than  a  week  of  the 
meeting,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  make  predictions. 
But  this  much  we  find  in  the  air.  Three  pul- 
pits in  this  city  have  taken  up  the  subject 
Already  the  money  for  one  home  library 
with  friendly  visitors  has  been  proffered  by 
the  Bible  class  of  Christ  Church.  The 
Women's  Literary  Club  has  subscribed  fifty 
dollars  to  be  used  for  books  or  in  any  other 
v/ay  that  the  librarian  may  deem  best.  The 
Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  publicly  en- 
dorsed the  suggestions  of  the  librarian  for 
a  larger  use  of  the  school  buildings,  begin- 
ning with  neighborhood  libraries  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  Public  Library  with  books  and 
supervision,  and  including  the  library  friend 
and  boys'  clubs.  The  idea  also  that  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Normal  School  should  have  li- 
brary instruction  in  the  use  of  books  with 
children  and  in  literature  for  children  took 
good  root.  The  library  board  is  taking  steps 
looking  toward  provision  for  neighborhood 
libraries  in  school  buildings  when  a  definite 
call  comes  for  one.  So  much  for  substitu- 
tion. As  to  the  suppression  of  bad  books, 
a  committee  of  nine  citizens,  seven  men  and 
two  women,  is  forming  to  receive  and  report 
for  prosecution,  violations  of  the  law  in  re- 
spect to  vile  literature,  improper  billboards, 
and  sensational  plays. 

There  is  always  great  stimulus  to  a  library 
staff  to  do  its  most  helpful  work  under  con- 
ditions of  public  sentiment  so  wholesome  as 
that  indicated  by  the  meeting  of  March  27, 
and  though  the  best  comes  not  all  at  once, 
yet  in  a  community  which  is  loyal  to  the 
things  which  it  has  once  perceived,  the  best 
may  easily  be  hoped  for  and  expected. 
ELECTRA  COLLINS  DOREN, 

Public  Library,  Dayton,  O. 


WORK  WITH  CHILDREN  AT  THE 
MADISON    (N.   J.)    PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 

IN  the  library  world  it  is  no  doubt  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  trained  librarian  can  do 
much  to  supplement  what  children  get  from 
the  public  school,  but  it  was  a  revelation  to 
an  outsider  who  lately  happened  to  learn  of 
the  work  done  in  connection  with  the  public 
library  at  Madison,  N.  J. 

It  is  unfortunately  true,  that  while  the 
school  helps  its  pupils  to  acquire  a  certain 
amount  of  information,  it  is  unable  to  supply 
that  intangible  atmosphere  of  culture  which 
so  many  of  its  attendants  do  not  have  in  their 
homes.  This  is  exactly  what  the  public  libra- 
ry can  do,  and  is  doing,  through  its  trained 
librarians.  It  provides  a  place  where  any 
child  can  browse,  with  more  or  less  freedom, 
among  the  best  literature,  as  only  the  most 
favored  child  whose  home  contained  a  private 
library  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  past.  More- 
over, in  the  librarian  is  usually  found  a  more 
careful  guide  than  most  parents  are. 

The  work  among  the  children  at  Madison 
was  begun  three  years  ago  when  the  library 
opened,  and  Miss  Bertha  Selina  Wildman  as- 
sumed charge.  Not  having  taken  a  special 
course  in  children's  work,  she  began  tenta- 
tively the  second  summer  with  a  Vacation 
Reading  Club.  Gathering  the  children  to- 
gether once  a  week,  she  told  them  miscellan- 
eous stories,  at  the  same  time  inviting  each 
one  to  read  five  books  out  of  a  list  of  100  she 
had  made.  This  club  lasted  six  weeks,  and 
met  with  great  favor  among  both  children 
and  parents. 

During  the  third  summer  the  Vacation  Club 
idea  was  elaborated  somewhat.  A  list  of  sub- 
jects was  made,  and  under  each,  six  books 
were  chosen.  The  titles  of  the  six  were 
written  on  blanks  called  "ladders"  —  a  name 
given  because  the  ruling  suggests  the  ladder 
form.  At  the  top  is  printed  the  words  "I 
Have  Read,"  and  then  follow  the  names  of 
the  books  with  the  simplest  at  the  bottom. 
The  child  "climbs"  the  ladder  by  reading  up, 
and  when  all  are  completed,  signs  his  name 
on  lines  left  for  the  purpose  at  the  bottom. 
The  book  most  enjoyed  is  checked. 

The  subjects  have  a  wide  range:  birds,  in- 
sects, fairy  tales;  stories  of  King  Arthur,  In- 
dians, Rome  and  New  Jersey;  Greek,  Norse, 
and  Colonial  stories ;  stories  of  boys,  girls  and 
explorers;  and  stories  of  travel,  war,  and 
chivalry.  As  samples  of  the  books  chosen  the 
following  titles  are  quoted: 

Birds,  no.  I :  Burroughs,  "Birds  and  bees" ; 
Mathews,  "Familiar  features  of  the  road- 
side"; Wright,  "Citizen  Bird" ;  Bignell.  "Mr. 
Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny" ;  Miller,  "Second 
book  of  birds" ;  Miller,  "First  book  of  birds." 

Insects:  Gibson,  "Sharp  eyes";  McCook, 
"Tenants  of  an  old  farm";  Treat,  "My  gar- 
den pets";  Hook,  "Little  people";  Morley, 
"Bee  people";  Pierson,  "Among  the  meadow 
people." 
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During  this  season  a  story  from  Homer, 
and  a  short  natural  history  story  were  told 
at  each  meeting. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
Miss  Wildman  began  the  Bird  Qub.  Being 
invited  to  speak  to  the  Junior  branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  she  seized  the  opportunity  to 
close  with  a  story  of  birds,  and  to  invite  the 
boys  to  form  a  bird  club.  Within  two  weeks 
enough  were  enrolled  to  make  a  beginning, 
and  the  club  devoted  its  first  sessions  to  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  birds  about  the 
town,  aided  by  an  obliging  bird-student,  who 
tramped  with  them  once  a  week.  Another 
meeting  each  week  was  held  in  the  library  to 
look  up  the  birds  seen.  Finding  nests  was 
crrefully  avoided  by  Miss  Wildman,  who  felt 
that  it  would  be  better  first  to  train  these 
boys  into  a  feeling  of  championship  as  well 
as  to  help  them  to  learn  the  "letting-alone" 
method  of  bird-study. 

When  winter  came  the  more  systematic 
study  of  the  common  birds  in  their  families, 
was  taken  up  with  the  aid  of  books.  One  bird 
is  made  the  subject  of  each  session,  and  the 
children  read  descriptions  of  the  bird,  its  nest, 
and  stories  about  it.  Personal  experiences 
are  also  related.  The  selections  are  made  by 
the  librarian,  and  the  books  most  used  are 
"Bird  neighbors,"  "Citizen  Bird,"  "Birdcraft," 
and  the  First  and  Second  "Book  of  birds." 

The  sessions  are  short,  and  are  dismissed  at 
the  first  sign  of  restlessness.  The  club  idea 
is  carefully  preserved,  and  the  feeling  the  chil- 
dren thus  have  of  "running  things"  them- 
selves, is  useful  in  maintaining  order  and 
keeping  up  the  interest.  Within  a  few  weeks 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  have  been  adopted 
and  officers  elected  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
boys,  because  of  some  slight  disturbance  at 
the  meetings. 

This  feeling  of  responsibility  has  awakened 
a  missionary  spirit  among  the  boys.  Girls 
will  grow  into  women  and  maybe  wear  birds 
on  their  hats.  Therefore,  argued  the  boys, 
they  must  early  be  interested  in  the  cause. 
As  a  result,  some  little  girls  have  been  invited 
to  form  a  club  of  their  own  and  to  hold  a 
joint  session  with  the  boys  once  a  month. 
Most  of  the  club-members  have  joined  the 
Audubon  Society  also,  and  some  have  inter- 
ested their  mothers  in  doing  the  same.  One 
boy  was  troubled  because  his  mother  wished 
to  wear  out  a  hat  with  feathers  before  becom- 
ing an  Audubonite,  and  it  was  with  great 
satisfaction  that  he  told  the  club  how  the 
family  cat  solved  the  problem.  She  chose  the 
hat  in  question  as  a  suitable  nest  for  her 
family  of  kittens,  thereby  ruining  it.  This  is 
doubtless  the  first  instance  on  record  in  which 
a  cat  figured  as  advancing  the  cause  of  birds. 
It  is  now  one  year  since  the  Bird  Oub  was 
started,  and  interest  in  it  has  not  only  been 
kept  up  but  is  on  the  increase. 

Besides  these  clubs,  Miss  Wildman  has 
found  work  to  do  in  the  public  schools.  She 
gives  short  talks  on  places  and  events  of  his- 


toric interest  about  the  town,  and  she  has 
prepared  graded  lists  of  books  for  required 
reading  from  grade  four  through  the  high 
school.  There  are  60  books  for  each  grade 
arranged  in  groups  of  ten  on  the  following 
subjects:  history,  nature,  poetry,  miscellan- 
eous, folk-lore,  and  stories.  Each  pupil  reads 
five  books  during  the  year,  selecting  one  from 
each  of  the  first  four  groups  and  choosing  the 
fifth  from  either  of  the  last  two.  In  the  high 
school,  essays  on  literary  subjects  are  substi- 
tuted for  folk-lore.  MARY  MANN  MILLER. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  THE  PUB- 
LIC MUSEUM. 

Richard  Ellsworth  Call,  in  Children's  Museum  Bulle- 
tin of  Brooklyn  Institute. 

"CO-OPERATION  between  the  public  school 
and  the  public  museum"  suggests  a  new  line 
of  reflection  in  pedagogy.  Not  long  since  no 
relation,  no  co-operation,  was  conceivable. 
The  museum  pursued  its  way,  collecting 
curios,  bric-a-brac,  natural  history  specimens, 
war  relics  from  Shiloh,  gun-stocks  from  Bun- 
ker Hill,  fragments  of  corners  from  John 
Brown's  monument,  parts  of  New  York's 
first  Custom  House,  et  cetera,  while  the  pub- 
lic school  attended  to  geography,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  battles,  and  similar  things,  each 
ignorant  of  the  needs  and  plans  of  each  other. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  value  of 
intimate  association  with  nature  has  been  un- 
derstood to  be  an  educational  factor.  Plants 
and  insects;  earth,  rock,  mineral  and  soil  have 
a  new  significance  in  these  later  years.  Mu- 
seums have  sprung  into  existence  to  foster 
these  interests  and  to  make  boys  and  girls 
think,  and  through  thought  to  make  them  bet- 
ter. What  is  the  relation  of  the  school  to 
these  repositories  of  fact  and  specimens,  these 
magazines  of  power  —  if  rightly  used?  I  can 
only  suggest,  not  determine.  What  the  end 
will  be  the  great  body  of  active  teachers  alone 
can  determine. 

The  Children's  Museum  has  attempted  to 
solve  this  problem  for  Brooklyn.  To  us  come 
12.000  to  13,000  young  people  a  month.  We 
have  the  aid  and  help  of  the  progressive 
school  principals  and|  the  school  teachers. 
Many  there  are  who  receive  our  circulars  and 
our  bulletins  and  into  the  waste  basket  they 
go  without  reading,  without  being  handed  to 
interested  teachers,  without  thought.  But  you 
will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  fossils  have 
existed  for  a  very  long  time  in  the  history  of 
the  earth  —  and  some  of  them  bear  an  educa- 
tional resemblance.  So  we  are  not  discour- 
aged; many  help  us  if  most  do  not. 

Our  plan  is  to  seek  schools  unable  finan- 
cially or  scientifically  to  collect  museum  ma- 
terial, nor  have  they  a  place  to  put  it  if  se- 
cured. So  we  aim  at  supplementing  the 
schoolroom.  Here  at  the  Children's  Museum, 
are  insects  and  life-histories,  fishes  and  col- 
lections showing  their  development,  reptiles, 
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crabs,  mollusks,  birds,  mammals  and  plants, 
named  in  the  histories,  the  readers,  the  ge- 
ographies, of  our  young  visitors.  We  "keep 
tab"  on  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  minerals,  in  geography,  in  zoology, 
in  botany,  and  as  fast  as  these  gentlemen 
themselves  seem  to  think  they  know  what 
they  want  —  or  what  the  public  wants  —  we 
supply  it. 

More  than  this.  This  museum  furnishes 
courses  of  lectures  or  half-hour  talks,  all 
given  by  trained  assistants  or  trained  natur- 
alists. These  supplement  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom  and  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
child.  All  are  illustrated  by  specimens  and 
lantern  views  and  a  wide  range  of  school  sub- 
jects is  covered  by  these  "half-hour  talks." 
And  further,  teachers  come  to  us  with  classes, 
and  a  special  room,  with  lantern  and  op- 
•erator,  specimens,  charts,  trained  assistants, 
arc;  furnished  on  a  half-day's  notice. 

We  co-operate  whenever  teachers  will  co- 
operate with  us.  We  invite  them.  We  fur- 
nish all  materials,  even  lecture  the  classes  they 
bring  if  they  desire  it.  We  invite  their  at- 
tendance ;  we  ask  their  wants  and  try  to  meet 
them.  We  recognize  that  all  schools  cannot 
"be  museums.  We  supplement  their  work.  If 
museums  cannot  do  this,  cannot  meet  the 
minds  and  needs  of  the  young,  they  have  no 
right  to  exist  at  the  public  expense. 


Boston,  with  which  I  esteem  it  an  honor  to 
have  had  relations.  I  further  beg  leave  to 
disclaim  all  connection  with  a  so-called  'An- 
thologists' Society,'  which  appears  to  have 
made  use  of  my  name  in  a  manner  entirely 
unauthorized  by  me. 
"I  remain,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

R.  GARNETT." 

HAMPSTEAD,  ENGLAND,  February  20,  1903. 


DR.   RICHARD   GARNETT   AND   SOME 
"SOCIETIES." 

IN  a  recent  issue  The  Nation  prints  the 
following  communication,  which  is  of  dis- 
tinct interest  to  librarians,  many  of  whom  are 
familiar  through  sad  experience,  with  the 
class  of  subscription  enterprises  referred  to : 
"To  the  Editor  of  The  Nation: 

"Sir:  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  former  Keeper 
of  the  Books  at  the  British  Museum,  has  sent 
me  a  letter,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  copy, 
and  asks  me  to  send  it  to  one  or  more  liter- 
ary journals  or  newspapers  to  be  published. 
Dr.  Garnett  says  that  he  has  been  pestered  a 
great  deal  of  late,  and  desires  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  indiscriminate  and  unauthorized 
use  of  his  name  as  sponsor  for  various  ques- 
tionable commercial  enterprises.  He  there- 
fore desires  that  general  publicity  be  given  to 
this  denial  of  his  affiliation  with  the  two  con- 
cerns he  mentions.  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  D.  HARPER. 

BOSTON,  March  12,  1903. 

Dr.  Garnett's  letter  follows : 

"Sir :  Understanding  that  my  name  has  been 
widely  advertised  in  connection  with  an  'In- 
ternational Bibliophile  Society'  at  New  York, 
I  feel  compelled  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of 
this  society,  except  as  concerns  the  circum- 
stance referred  to.  The  only  Bibliophile  So- 
ciety in  the  United  States  of  which  I  have 
any  cognizance  is  the  Bibliophile  Society  of 


"THE  LITTLEST  TEACHER  OF  THEM 
ALL." 

Mary  Denson  Pretlow  on  "What  teachers  read,"  in 
New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin,  February,  1903. 

AND  last  comes  the  littlest  teacher  of  them 
all.  By  standing  up  very  straight  he  could 
look  across  the  top  of  my  desk  and  his  eyes 
met  mine  unwaveringly  as  I  accused  him  of 
having  kept  Baldwin's  "Fifty  famous  stories" 
from  August  till  December.  He  explained 
that  at  the  end  of  every  two  weeks  he  left 
it  in  for  a  few  days  and  I  considered  the  mat- 
ter settled.  Five  minutes  later  I  looked  up  to 
find  him  still  there  —  "Little  boy,  what  do 
you  want?"  "Please,  ma'am,  that  book." 

This  was  too  much.  "You've  had  it  three 
months,  why  don't  you  take  some  other?" 

"Because  that's  the  only  one  she  likes;  I've 
tried  another,  she  won't  even  look  at  it." 
"She,  who  is  she?" 
"The  one  I  teach." 

I   thought   he   was   getting   mixed.     "The 
book  you  learn  from,  little  boy?" 
"No,  ma'am,  the  girl  I  teach." 
"How  old  is  she?" 

He  eyed  me  critically  — "  'Bout  as  big  as 
you  are." 

I  began  to  feel  small,  then  he  told  me  all 
about  it.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Italian 
shoe-mender,  the  one  down  the  steps  at  the 
corner  of  "Tent'  avnoo" ;  her  father  wasn't 
very  kind  to  her,  she  knew  no  English  and 
had  no  friends ;  he  taught  her  in  the  evenings. 
I  asked  if  he  was  not  sleepy  then.  "Well, 
sometimes  I  go  to  sleep  over  the  book;  but 
she's  learnin'  and  when  she  learns  she'll  like 
this  better  'n  Italy." 

There  came  to  my  mind  —  "Teach  these 
foreign  children  our  language,  our  laws,  our 
liberty,  and  we  will  have  good  citizens." 

But  for  the  sake  of  good  citizenship,  would 
you,  oh  Learned  Educator,  do  what  this  lit- 
tle child  of  the  slums  is  doing? 

THERE  are  very  few  people  who  do  not  live 
in  quotation  marks  most  of  their  lives.  They 
would  die  in  them  and  go  to  heaven  in  them, 
if  they  could.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is 
some  one  else's  heaven  they  want  to  go  to. 
The  number  of  persons  who  would  know 
what  to  do  or  how  to  act  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  without  their  quotation  marks  on,  is 
getting  more  limited  every  year. 

GERALD  STANLEY  LEE. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   CARNEGIE   INSTI- 
TUTION. 

THE  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
issues  its  first  annual  publication,  "Year  book 
no.  i,  1902,"  as  a  handsome  large  octavo  vol- 
ume of  some  350  pages.  It  opens  with  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  by-laws  and  trust 
deed  of  the  Institution,  followed  by  the  min- 
utes and  official  records,  but  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  two  appendixes,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  reports  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tees on  the  various  subjects  covered  are  pre- 
sented. These  subjects  are:  economics,  bot- 
any, physics,  geology,  geophysics,  geography, 
meteorology,  chemistry,  astronomy,  paleon- 
tology, zoology,  physiology,  anthropology, 
bibliography,  engineering,  psychology,  his- 
tory, mathematics.  The  second  appendix 
deals  with  "Proposed  explorations  and  inves- 
tigations on  a  large  scale,"  and  presents  plans 
for  biological  and  other  scientific  surveying 
expeditions. 

In  the  field  of  bibliography  the  Institution 
has  so  far  not  undertaken  any  large  enter- 
prise. Its  committee  for  this  subject  is  com- 
posed of  Herbert  Putnam,  Cyrus  Adler,  and 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  and  the  present  re- 
port is  mainly  a  general  review  of  the  bib- 
liographical field.  The  report  is  followed  by 
a  supplementary  memorandum  by  the  chair- 
man. In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  the 
activities  and  plans  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion the  report  and  appended  memorandum 
are  here  given  in  full,  as  follows: 

REPORT   OF   ADVISORY   COMMITTEE  ON 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution. 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee  have  thought 
that  the  trustees  might  wish  to  have  the  con- 
sideration of  particular  projects  prefaced  by 
a  survey  of  the  general  field  in  each  depart- 
ment of  science  with  which  it  may  propose  to 
deal.  In  this  belief  the  following  statement 
is  presented: 

In  the  case  of  Bibliography  a  concise  state- 
ment is  impracticable,  not  merely  because  the 
field  is  vast  and  indefinite  (embracing  as  it 
does  not  one  science,  but  a  consideration  of 
the  literature  of  all  the  sciences),  but  because 
the  work  already  done,  or  in  progress,  or 
projected,  is  so  considerable  and  includes  un- 
dertakings so  numerous  and  so  diverse  in 
scope  and  method  that  the  precise  area  cov- 
ered by  them  cannot  briefly  be  described  with 
precision. 

A  mere  catalog  of  existing  bibliographies 
would,  it  is  estimated,  comprise  over  25,000 
entries.* 

The  appended  memorandum,  t  drafted  by 
Dr.  J.  D.  Thompson  and  other  bibliographers 
of  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  in- 

*  Margerie's    "Catalogue    des    bibliographies    geolo- 
giaues"  alone  contains  nearly  4000  entries, 
t  Not  printed  in  report. 


dicates  certain  of  the  more  notable  achieve- 
ments or  projects  to  date.  It  is  appended, 
not  as  a  complete  statement  of  the  work  al- 
ready done,  nor  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
work  which  remains  to  be  done,  but  as  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  multitude  and  diversity  of  the 
undertakings  which  must  be  examine;!  before 
the  opportunities  remaining  to  the  Carnegie 
Institution  can  be  fully  defined. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  memorandum  will 
indicate  the  extraordinary  activity  that  has 
existed  and  still  exists  in  bibliographic  re- 
search and  publication.  There  have  been  bib- 
liographies covering  certain  departments  of 
literature,  or  certain  periods,  or  certain  geo- 
graphical areas;  the  literature  of  the  past  or 
the  literature  in  process  of  issue;  and  even 
attempts  (of  which  one  is  still  in  progress) 
to  cover  all  the  existing  literature  on  all  sub- 
jects. The  work  has  been  done  in  part  as  a 
commercial  venture,  in  part  by  societies,  in- 
stitutions, or  governments,  as  a  contribution 
to  knowledge.  To  bibliographies,  properly 
so  called,  which  attempt  to  exhibit  all  the 
literature  upon  a  given  subject,  or  within  a 
certain  area  or  period,  there  must  be  added 
the  catalogs  and  topical  lists  issued  by  libra- 
ries of  material  in  their  own  collections, 
where  the  collection  has  been  developed  with 
a  view  to  relative  completeness.  Nor  can 
there  be  omitted  from  consideration  trade 
catalogs,  reviews  in  current  journals,  and  se- 
lected lists  of  authorities  appended  to  treat- 
ises ;  for  any  proposal  for  a  grant  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution  assumes  that  the  inves- 
tigator is  in  present  need  of  information  as 
to  the  literature  of  his  subject  not  now  con- 
veniently, precisely,  or  adequately  accessible 
to  him.  If,  for  example,  it  be  proposed  for 
the  Institution  that  it  shall  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive bibliography,  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute at  Brussels  must  be  reckoned  with;  if 
a  national  bibliography  for  the  United  States, 
Sabin,  the  "American  catalogue,"  the  publi- 
cations of  the  American  Library  Association, 
the  card  indexes  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  other  undertakings  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  likely  to  cover,  even  though  uneven- 
ly, this  area;  if  the  literature  of  the  natural 
and  physical  science!,  the  Royal  Society  In- 
dex, the  "International  catalogue  of  scientific 
literature,"  the  publications  of  the  Concilium 
Bibliographicum  at  Zurich,  and  the  various 
Centralblatter  and  Jahresberichte,  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  bibliogra- 
phies vary  greatly  in  form,  in  method,  in  ac- 
curacy, in  completeness,  and  in  accessibility; 
so  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  bibliography 
dealing  with  a  certain  branch  of  science,  or 
a  certain  period  or  area,  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive against  a  proposal  for  further  work 
within  the  same  field  —  or  in  continuation  — 
for  the  subject  matter  continuing,  the  biblio- 
graphic record  of  it  is  never  ended.  A  bib- 
liography thorough  within  its  field  may  be 
insufficient  because  it  includes  entries  by  au- 
thor only,  while  the  investigator  requires  a 
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classification  by  subject;  or  it  may  be  on 
cards,  while  his  convenience  requires  a  pub- 
lication in  book  form;  or,  if  of  current  lit- 
erature, its  issue  may  be  so  tardy  as  to  defeat 
its  utility;  or,  having  all  merits  to  his  need, 
it  may  have  failed,  or  be  in  peril  of  failing, 
as  a  commercial  venture  and  require  and  jus- 
tify a  grant  in  its  aid. 

Your  committee  deems  it  futile  in  this  re- 
port to  define  a  resultant  appropriate  field  of 
activity  for  the  Carnegie  Institution.  It  con- 
tents itself  with  responding  to  the  particular 
proposals  already  submitted,  which  it  has  en- 
deavored to  test  by  a  consideration  of  the 
existing  facilities,  and  to  recommend  for  im- 
mediate action  only  two,  the  first  of  which 
(the  "Index  medicus")  has  already  demon- 
strated its  utility  and  necessity,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  which  (the  Handbook  to  Learned  So- 
cieties) is  not  so  much  a  bibliography  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  any  thorough  bib- 
liographic work  involving  the  literature  of 
science.  Respectfully  submitted, 

HERBERT  PUTNAM,  Chairman. 

CYRUS  ADLER, 

J.  S.  BILLINGS, 
OCTOBER  20,  1902.  Committee. 

Supplementary  Suggestions  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  January  5,  1903. 

The  field  of  bibliography  is  all  existing  lit- 
erature, with  continuations. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  pro- 
jects of  a  universal  bibliography.  There  is 
one  such  project  now  under  way.  The  Inter- 
national Institute  at  Brussels  is  attempting 
a  universal  catalogue,  by  author  and  by  sub- 
ject, or  rather  by  class,  the  classes  being 
based  on  the  decimal  system.  The  entries 
are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  clippings 
from  catalogues.  They  are  thus  made  at 
second-hand.  They  lack  the  bibliographic 
value  which  exists  in  an  entry  made  directly 
from  the  book  itself.  They  are  on  cards, 
and  thus  lack  the  utility  possible  in  a  cata- 
logue, copies  of  which  are  multiplied  in  book 
form  for  distribution.  Granting,  however, 
the  possibility  of  a  universal  bibliography,  no 
member  of  your  committee  would,  I  think, 
have  recommended  it  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  The  field  is  too 
vast,  the  expense  too  great,  the  utility  of  the 
results,  in  the  only  form  which  they  could 
be  secured,  too  doubtful. 

The  field  of  bibliography  may  be  divided 
in  three  ways:  (a)  by  territory,  (&)  by  sub- 
ject, (c)  by  period. 

(a)  In  a  division  by  territory  the  area  for 
the  Carnegie  Institution  would  naturally  be 
the  United  States.  The  completion  of  Sabin, 
which  now  comes  down  to  the  letter  S,  is  high- 
ly desirable,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  undertaken 
as  a  commercial  venture  by  the  successors  of 
the  firm  which  instituted  the  work.  The 
printed  cards  of  the  Library  of  Congress  will 
in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years  embrace 
the  largest  single  collection  of  American  pub- 
lications, in  the  National  Library,  which  is 


attempting  to  secure  every  American  imprint 
of  possible  concern  to  research.  The  printed 
cards  of  Harvard  University,  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic, and  the  New  York  Public  libraries  (copies 
ot  which  will  be  on  deposit  at  the  National 
Library)  will  in  large  measure  supplement 
the  record  based  upon  its  own  collections. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation open  to  the  serious  investigator, 
the  Carnegie  Institution  could  not,  I  think, 
be  asked  to  undertake  a  national  bibliography 
for  the  United  States. 

(&)  Division  by  subject:  The  area  appro- 
priate to  the  Carnegie  Institution  will,  of 
course,  be  that  with  which  the  research  may 
be  concerned  which  it  is  its  intention  to  pro- 
mote. This  is,  Science.  How  far  this  term 
extends  has  not,  I  believe,  as  yet  been  defined. 
The  assumption  has  been  general  that  prefer- 
ence would  be  given  to  the  natural  and  physi- 
cal sciences.  In  these  the  material  of  most 
concern  to  the  investigator  consists  (i)  of 
the  current  publications,  and  (2)  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  preceding  ten  years,  or  at 
least  of  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  century. 

Current  publications  are  to  be  covered  by 
the  "International  catalogue  of  scientific  lit- 
erature." This  catalog  will  be  based  upon 
contributions  from  27  regional  bureaus. 
Were  not  the  Smithsonian  already  the  bureau 
for  the  United  States,  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion might  well  become  so.  No  contribution 
by  it  to  bibliography  in  aid  of  research  could 
be  more  appropriate  or  more  useful  than  this : 
the  territory,  the  United  States;  the  subject 
matter,  the  natural  and  physical  sciences;  the 
period,  the  present  and  the  future. 

Certain  sciences  are  not  to  be  included  in 
the  scope  of  the  International  Catalogue. 
These  are  the  historical,  the  philosophical, 
and  the  philological  sciences.  All  applied 
science  is  omitted.  The  current  literature  of 
applied  science,  engineering,  etc.,  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  Repertorium  der  technis- 
chen  Journal  Litteratur  issued  by  the  Patent 
Office  in  Berlin,  and  by  less  comprehensive 
indexes  in  English.  The  current  literature 
of  history,  of  philosophy,  and  of  philology  is 
not,  however,  satisfactorily  cared  for  by  any 
existing  comprehensive  bibliographies.  An 
index  to  the  current  literature  of  these  sci- 
ences, if  it  could  be  undertaken  by  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  would  be  a  most  important 
and  practical  contribution  to  research.  It 
would  complement  the  International  Cata- 
logue. It  might  presumably  be  based  upon 
the  work  of  regional  bureaus,  precisely  as  is 
the  International  Catalogue,  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution assuming  to  it  the  initiative  and  re- 
lation •  which  the  Royal  Society  has  assumed 
to  the  latter  enterprise. 

(c)  As  to  period :  I  have  already  indicated 
my  opinion  that  for  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
created  to  promote  research,  the  most  ser- 
viceable contribution  in  bibliography  will  be 
that  which  exhibits"  the  recent  and  current 
literature  rather  than  that  which  is  retro- 
spective. The  investigator  who  is  to  advance 
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the  boundaries  of  knowledge  will  not,  except 
as  he  is  a  bibliographer  or  historian  of  his 
subject,  have  much  occasion  for  retrospect. 
In  so  far  as  he  has  occasion  for  such,  he  will 
require  not  a  mere  list  of  titles,  but  the  actual 
books  themselves.  For  these  he  must  have 
recourse  to  a  particular  library  or  libraries. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  libraries,  through  their 
catalogs,  to  furnish  him  with  a  statement  of 
their  contents.  In  the  field  covered  by  the 
International  Catalogue,  the  Royal  Society's 
"Catalogue  of  scientific  papers,"  already  cov- 
ering the  period  1800-1883,  and  proposing  to 
cover  also  1884-1900,  is  so  nearly  comprehen- 
sive as  to  render  parallel  attempts  extrava- 
gant; just  as  in  the  field  of  medicine,  for 
which  the  "Index  medicus"  will  cover  the  cur- 
rent literature,  the  catalog  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Office  Library  forms  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  existing  literature. 

In  considering  undertakings  more  special, 
within  a  narrower  field  or  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  literature,  the  following  considera- 
tions should  apply: 

I.  In  any  subject  in  which  there  is  active 
research,  accompanied  by  a  continuing  liter- 
ary record,  a  bibliography  to  be  serviceable 
must  also  be  continuing.    A  grant  of  a  given 
amount  will  therefore,  as  a  rule,  be  more  ef- 
fective if  applied  to  a  continuing  bibliogra- 
phy within  a  narrow  field  than  if  exhausted 
upon    a    (periodically)    limited    bibliography 
within  a  larger  field. 

II.  A  bibliography  differs  from  a  selected 
list  of  titles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  a 
catalog  of  a  particular  collection,  on  the  other. 
It  attempts  to  be  a  complete  exhibit  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.     Such  completeness 
exists  in  no  single  place  or  institution.     A 
bibliography    compiled    at    second-hand    can, 
however,  be  of  but  little  authority.     A  bib- 
liography which  consists  merely  of  brief  ti- 
tles, without  explanation  or  analysis  or   an 
attempt  to  locate  the  material,  can  be  of  but 
meager  utility.    The  preparation  of  a  service- 
able bibliography  requires   (i)   direct  use  of 
the    completest    existing   collections    of    ma- 
terial ;    (2)    the   most   efficient   bibliographic 
tools ;   (3)   expert  bibliographers,  not  merely 
specialists  in  the  subject  matter;  (4)  prompt- 
ness and  frequency  of  issue;   (5)  a  form  of 
publication  which  will  admit  of  distribution ; 
.(6)  a  form  which  will  admit  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  use  by  an  individual  investigator  with- 
out great  expense  for  accommodation  and  ar- 
rangement 

III.  Duplication  of  bibliographic  work  is  to 
be  avoided.    Co-operation  is  to  be  sought. 

IV.  The  above  considerations  render  inad- 
visable aid  by  the  Institution  to  an  undertak- 
ing which  is  isolated  or  fragmentary,  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  continuing  nor  practically 
exclusive  within  its  field.     It  must,  for  in- 
stance,   render    inexpedient    grants    for    the 
compilation  or  publication  of  a  bibliography 
appended  to  a  mere  monograph  on  a  particu- 


lar subject,  published  as  a  commercial  ven- 
ture. The  purpose  of  such  an  appendix 
as  a  rule,  be  better  served  by  a  selected 
with  discriminating  notes  than  by  a  bibliogra- 
phy. Its  circulation  will  be  limited  to  that 
of  the  main  work  and  controlled  by  commer- 
cial considerations,  which  are  not  controlling 
considerations  with  the  Institution. 

V.  With  the  possibility  of  an  undertaking 
which  shall  cover  a  large  subject  matter  of 
concern  to  research,  the  Institution  would,  I 
think,  be  unwise  to  parcel  its  funds  for  bib- 
liography by  a  number  of  small  grants  in  aid 
of  bibliographies  of  special  subjects. 

VI.  An  aid  which  the  Institution  may  ren- 
der, of  prime  importance  to  all  science,  in- 
cluding   the    science    of    bibliography    itself, 
would  be  to  co-ordinate  and  correlate  exist- 
ing bibliographic  sources,  undertakings,  and 
projects,  to  acquire  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion which  will  exhibit  the  character  of  each, 
and  the  relations  between  them,  and  will  pre- 
vent unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and  ex- 
penditure. 

I  understand  that  the  funds  of  the  Institu- 
tion available  for  bibliographic  work  during 
the  coming  year  have  been  pledged  in  grants 
already  made.  I  refrain  therefore  from  ex- 
panding the  above  suggestions.  I  submit  them 
now  in  explanation  of  the  considerations 
which  I  should  have  in  view  in  reporting 
upon  any  particular  applications  referred  to 
me  for  recommendation. 

Note.  Sources  for  Research  in  History  and 
Sociology.  —  These  are  scattered  in  institu- 
tions and  archive  offices  here  and  abroad.  To 
locate  them  with  precision,  to  secure  exact 
descriptions  of  them,  and  information  as  to 
the  means  and  methods  of  access  to  them, 
and  to  publish  these  data  for  the  information 
of  investigators  would  be  an  obvious  and 
important  service  to  research.  To  secure 
transcripts  of  them  and  to  concentrate  these 
at  some  point  most  convenient  to  the  main 
body  of  investigators  would  advance  the  ser- 
vice into  one  of  the  highest  utility. 

Such  an  undertaking  has  been  suggested  as 
appropriate  for  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and 
was  mentioned  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Bibliography,  but 
was  deemed  more  appropriate  for  considera- 
tion and  recommendation  by  the  Advisory 
Committees  on  Historical  and  Economic  Re- 
search. A  proposal  for  an  investigation  into 
the  sources  for  historical  research  at  Wash- 
ington has  already  been  acted  upon.  Shouk 
similar  investigations  be  undertaken  of  the 
sources  in  other  places  and  abroad,  accom- 
panied by  transcripts  of  important  material, 
I  should  be  glad,  as  Librarian  of  Congress, 
to  submit  some  suggestions  as  to  possible 
contributions  to  them  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress which  may  result  in  a  broader  scope, 
a  greater  efficiency,  and  less  expense  to  the 
funds  of  the  Institution. 

Very  respectfully, 

HERBERT  PUTNAM. 
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LIBRARY  CONDITIONS  IN  OREGON. 

Two  years  ago  on  the  eve  of  victory,  after 
three  years  of  hard  work  in  developing  public 
sentiment  for  free  libraries  preliminary  to  the 
passage  of  a  general  library  law,  the  Oregon 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  met  a  virtual 
defeat.  An  excellent  library  bill  had  been 
drafted  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure 
its  enactment  by  the  legislature  except  with 
a  clause  allowing  as  the  maximum  annual 
tax  only  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar. 
This  restriction  proved  most  severe  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessively  low  valuations  of 
property  prevailing  throughout  Oregon,  which 
are  frequently  not  over  25  per  cent,  of  its 
market  value.  In  the  last  two  years  but  two 
cities,  Eugene  and  Portland,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  act. 

In  Eugene,  by  reason  of  this  limitation, 
only  $300  per  annum  could  be  raised  under  the 
law,  although  it  is  a  prosperous  place  of 
5000  population.  Portland  was  able  to  raise 
$8000  per  annum,  but  as  this  was  insufficient 
to  enable  them  to  meet  Mr.  Carnegie's  re- 
quirement in  his  offer  of  $100,000,  the  only 
feasible  course  for  the  directors  of  the  new 
public  library  was  to  effect  a  lease  of  ten 
years  of  the  building  and  books  of  the  Port- 
land Library  Association. 

Undismayed  by  its  previous  defeat,  the 
Federation  again  entered  the  field  and  suc- 
ceeded during  the  late  session  in  obtaining 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  one-fifth  mill 
clause  in  the  general  law,  so  that  it  now  stands 
as  originally  drafted.  The  law  provides  for 
the  levy  by  city  councils  of  an  annual  tax, 
without  restriction  of  amount;  for  boards  of 
nine  directors,  save  that  in  cities  of  less  than 
3000,  there  are  to  be  but  six  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  mayor;  the  term  to  be  three 
years ;  both  sexes  to  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship. 

All  of  the  cities  of  Oregon,  except  Port- 
land, will  thus  be  able  to  levy  for  library  pur- 
poses whatever  amounts  are  deemed  desirable. 
Portland  is  bound  by  the  provisions  of  a  new 
charter  which,  unfortunately,  perpetuates  the 
one-fifth  mill  clause  restriction  of  expenditure. 
To  overcome  this  in  a  measure,  another  bill 
has  just  been  passed  which  allows  another 
one-fifth  of  a  mill  to  be  levied  for  library  pur- 
poses on  the  whole  of  Multnomah  county, 
This  will  afford,  in  connection  with  the  city 
tax,  a  total  annual  income  of  $18,000,  and 
will  allow  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
branch  libraries  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  Till  the  past  year  or  so  Portland 
seems  never  to  have  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  a  free  library,  as  an  educational  feat- 
ure, but  the  superior  work  accomplished  by 
the  library  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary 
P.  Isom,  the  librarian,  has  already  brought 
it  into  the  high  regard  of  the  community. 

Oregon  is  at  last  awaking  to  realization 
of  library  opportunities.  A  large  immigration 
has  begun  of  some  of  the  best  elements  of  the 


middle  west;  development  of  the  state's  re- 
sources is  noticed  in  every  direction,  and  the 
common  school  interests  are  being  energized 
and  uplifted  through  able  leadership  and  more 
liberal  expenditures.  The  state  is  now  a 
promising  field  for  library  effort.  Ashland, 
Eugene,  Astoria,  Pendleton  and  Baker  City 
have  small  collections  of  books  in  growing 
condition,  while  in  other  cities  public  senti- 
ment will  doubtless  also  respond  to  the  cam- 
paign for  libraries  to  be  waged  by  women's 
clubs.  W.  P.  K. 


THE  BOOKLOVERS'  LIBRARY. 

From  The  Publishers'   Weekly,  April  4,   1903- 

IT  is  now  something  more  than  three  years 
since  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  old  cir- 
culating library  idea  was  initiated  as  a  stock 
enterprise  under  the  name  of  The  Booklovers' 
Library.  The  first  library  was  opened  in 
Philadelphia  in  March,  1900,  and  its  recent 
circulars  state  that  it  has  now  libraries  in 
fifty  American  cities,  besides  two  in  Canada 
and  one  in  London ;  about  250  delivery  sta- 
tions; over  4000  delivery  centers,  and  over 
2000  employees.  It  claims  to  have  spent  more 
than  $1,250,000  in  organization,  equipment, 
and  advertising,  and  to  circulate  ten  million 
books  a  year.  Its  remarkable  organization, 
the  extremely  tasteful  and  attractive  character 
of  its  library  shops  in  many  cities,  coupled 
with  an  enterprising  delivery  service,  and  the 
wonderful  cleverness  of  its  polychrome  adver- 
tising, lavishly  distributed  among  the  most 
popular  periodicals,  show  the  skilful  hand  of 
a  promoter  of  remarkable  capacity. 

The  first  scheme  was  made  attractive  by  an 
agreement  to  furnish  subscribers  an  absolutely 
fresh  book,  which  involved  enormous  expendi- 
ture, and  which  has  probably  been  the  reason 
for  modifying  the  original  plan  by  the  addition 
of  the  so-called  Tabard  Inn  Library,  which 
does  not  include  this  feature.  To  take  the 
place  of  this  attraction  it  was  announced  that 
subscribers  to  the  Tabard  Inn  Library  might 
bring  to  it  any  acceptable  volume  costing  over 
a  dollar,  recently  purchased  in  a  bookstore, 
and  on  surrendering  it  to  the  library  with  a 
fee  of  ten  cents  might  borrow  another  book 
in  its  place,  exchanging  this  so  long  as  he 
continued  to  pay  his  subscription,  a  feature 
proving,  on  easy  analysis,  to  be  a  clever 
method  of  extending  the  resources  of  the  li- 
brary at  the  expense  of  the  subscribers.  The 
Booklovers'  Library  charged  an  annual  fee  of 
$5  for  one,  $10  for  three  books,  and  so  on, 
which  were  to  be  fresh  copies ;  the  Tabard 
Inn  scheme  makes  a  life  membership  charge 
of  $5,  an  annual  membership  charge  of  $1.50, 
and  a  charge  of  5  cents  for  each  book  taken 
out,  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  weekly 
charge  of  the  old-fashioned  circulating  libra- 
ries. A  bookselling  business  has  been  founded, 
under  the  name  of  "The  Philadelphia  Book 
Store,"  to  obtain  for  the  library  indirectly 
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the  advantage  of  trade  discounts,  and  endeav- 
ors have  been  made  to  market  disused  books 
among  public  libraries  and  other  institutions 
by  selling  them  at  large  discounts ;  while 
with  a  number  of  the  smaller  public  libraries 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  a 
supply  of  new  and  popular  books  are  fur- 
nished at  a  yearly  rental,  the  supply  being 
changed  to  me«t  current  demands.  A  Medi- 
cal Library  for  physicians,  a  Rugby  Library 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  Temple  Library  for 
Sunday-schools  have  been  started  on  parallel 
lines  with  the  Tabard  Inn.  The  Booklovers' 
Magazine  is  published  by  a  separate  corpora- 
tion, "The  Library  Publishing  Company,"  in 
which  $100,000  preferred  stock  is  said  to  have 
been  immediately  subscribed  by  the  Book- 
lovers'  Library  shareholders  at  par. 

The  financial  character  of  this  enterprise 
has  lately  been   a   subject  of  question,   and 
some  attention  has  been  given  to  it  by  Wall 
street  journals.     The  corporation  was  origi- 
nally organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
in   June,    1900,    with   $600,000   capitalization, 
which  has  since  been  advanced  to  $2,600,000. 
It  is  stated  that  $228,160  stock  was  originally 
subscribed;  $369,690  sold  to  library  members 
in     April,     1901 ;     $538,550     in     November, 
1901;    and    $476,320    in    May,    1902;    mak- 
ing   total     stock     sold     previous     to     1903, 
$1,612,720.      The    circular    of    the    concern 
states  that  10  per  cent,  annual  dividend  has 
been   paid   quarterly   from   August    I,    1900, 
and  that  there  are  3000  shareholders.     Circu- 
lars   inviting    investment    give    none    of    the 
usual  information  required  by  investors,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  necessary  to 
obtain  funds.     During  the  present  year  invi- 
tations to  take  stock  have  been  widely  distri- 
buted, usually  in  the  shape  of  a  card  from  the 
treasurer,  accompanied  by  ingenious  and  invit- 
ing circulars  and  the  complimentary  statement 
that  the  president  offers  you  the  special  privi- 
lege of  subscribing  to  this  stock.  The  Outlook 
for  April  4  contains  one  of  these  circulars  in 
its  advertising  pages,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
$1,900,000  stock  is  now  taken  up,  that  20,000 
shares  more  are  now  offered  the  public  at  $10 
and   that   on    May   15   the   remaining   50,000 
shares  will  be  offered  at  $12  per  share.    It  has 
been  issued  and  sold  at  $10  per  share,  although 
it  is  stated  that  it  has  been  quoted  in  the  Phila- 
delphia market  at  from  $7.50  to  $9  per  share. 
No  statement  as  to  expenses,  liabilities,  etc., 
seems  to  have  been  published ;  and  the  United 
States  Investor,  in  answering  a  recent  query, 
summed  up  the  situation  by  saying:  "It  is 
quite  a  mystery  to  a  good  many  how  any 
profit  can  be  made  by  the  company  when  such 
a  large  expense  is  incurred  in  carrying  out 
their  first-class  and  original  ideas  in  serving 
their  subscribers." 

The  practical  question  involved  is  whether 
the  company  is  doing  a  sound  business  or  ex- 
ploiting stock,  and  whether  dividends  come 
from  profits,  or  from  the  money  furnished  by 
new  investors.  On  this  question  the  future 
will  shed  light. 


REPORT  OF  A.  L.  A.  COMMITTEE  ON 
RELATIONS  WITH  THE  BOOKTRADE. 

THE  following  report  has  been  submitted 
b>  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Relations  with 
the  Booktrade  to  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  be  approved  for  publication  be- 
fore the  Niagara  Falls  meeting.  It  is  thought 
that  such  an  advance  presentation  may  clear 
the  way  for  more  definite  and  effective  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  at  the  conference. 
The  report  has  been  approved,  as  requested, 
and  is  therefore  now  made  public: 

"To   the  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 

"Gentlemen :  It  being  apparent  that  a  mis- 
understanding exists  as  to  the  functions  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  the  Relations  of 
Libraries  to  the  Booktrade,  the  committee 
considers  it  advisable  to  report  to  the  execu- 
tive board  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
present  time. 

"The  committee  was  originally  appointed  at 
the  conference  in  1901  'to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  relation  of  libraries  to  the  book 
trade.'  The  committee  presented  its  report  at 
the  Magnolia  conference,  and  a  committee  of 
five  was  again  appointed  'to  confer  with  the 
Publishers'  Association  on  the  lines  of  the 
foregoing  resolution,'  that  is,  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Association  asking  for  an  in- 
creased discount,  etc.  The  committee  ac- 
cordingly met  early  in  the  fall  of  1002  and 
sent  to  the  American  Publishers'  Association 
a  communication  urging  an  immediate  and 
definite  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association.  In  due  course  a 
reply  was  received  that  the  American  Pub- 
lishers' Association's  board  of  directors 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  recommend  any 
change  of  discount  to  libraries.  The  com- 
mittee, after  another  meeting,  communicated 
further  by  letter,  and  personally  through  its 
chairman,  with  the  president  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  requesting  that  the  mat- 
ter might  be  acted  upon  not  by  the  directors 
only,  but  also  by  the  Publishers'  Association 
itself,  which  alone  would  have  authority  to 
make  the  change.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  held  on  Feb.  II,  1903.  it 
was  voted  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  make 
any  changes  in  its  rulings  regarding  discount 
to  libraries.  The  following  are  copies  of  let- 
ters received  by  the  committee : 

OCT.  31,   1902. 

DEAR  MR.  PEOPLES:  Your  communication  of  Sep- 
tember pth  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  at  its  last 
meeting.  I  was  directed  to  write  that  in  view  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Booksellers'  Association  it  was 
thought  inexpedient  to  recommend  at  present  any 
change  of  discount  to  libraries.  As  I  explained,  a 
change  could  only  be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation itself. 

Concerning  the  prices  of  books  I  would  write  that 
these  are  fixed  by  individual  publishers  and  any 
complaint  should  be  addressed  directly  to  them.  The 
Publishers'  Association  does  not  attempt  to  control 
the  prices  at  which  books  should  be  published,  and 
indeed  we  have  been  advised  that  such  a  control 
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would  be  illegal.  The  prices  of  books  are  subject 
to  the  ordinary  business  laws  of  competition  and 
supply  and  demand.  Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER. 

THE  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  66  Fifth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  14,  1903. 
W.  T.  PEOPLES,  ESQ.,  Chairman,  The  American  Li- 
brary Association,  New  York  City. 
DEAR  SIR:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  pth  of 
September  I  am  instructed  by  Mr.  Charles  Scribner, 
President  of  the  American  Publishers'  Association, 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  your 
letter  was  duly  referred  to  The  American  Publish- 
ers' Association  at  its  last  general  meeting  with  the 
result  that  it  was  found  on  resolution  duly  made  and 
seconded  and  afterward  unanimously  carried  that  no 
difference  at  present  could  be  made  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Association  to  its  members  in 
regard  to  library  discounts. 

I  may  also  point  out  to  you,  in  reply  to  your  let- 
ter, that  The  American  Publishers'  Association  does 
not,  and  cannot,  attempt  to  dictate  to  its  members 
in  regard  to  the  prices  at  which  they  issue  their 
books.  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

GEORGE  P.  BRETT, 
Secretary,  The  American  Publishers'  Association. 

"The  committee  is  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  concessions  will  not  result  from  further 
petition  by  it  to  the  Publishers'  Association. 

"The  committee  has  endeavored  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  Publishers'  Association  that 
the  policy  adopted  by  it  will  inevitably  lead 
to  discriminations,  as  it  is  credibly  reported 
that  many  firms  make  arrangements  whereby 
the  total  cost  of  a  year's  purchase,  including 
net-price  books,  is  less  than  it  would  other- 
wise be  under  the  net-price  system.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  organic  law  of  our  association 
shows  that  this  committee  must  not  under- 
take to  formulate  instructions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  libraries,  consequently  the  committee 
feels  that  in  presenting  this  matter  clearly  to 
the  publishers  and  urging  the  request  of  the 
American  Library  Association  until  definite 
action  was  taken,  it  has  proceeded  as  far  as 
it  is  warranted  in  going,  and  must  leave  li- 
brarians individually  to  take  such  action  as 
will  tend  to  force  publishers,  first,  as  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  recognize  the  impropriety 
of  undue  levying  by  an  organized  monopoly 
and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  commercial 
class,  upon  the  funds  of  educational  tax  sup- 
ported institutions,  and  further  as  business 
men  to  perceive  their  own  interests  in  grant- 
ing to  public  libraries  concessions  similar  to 
those  which  are  customarily  accorded  to  large 
purchasers  in  all  branches  of  trade. 

"The  committee  deems  it  preferable  to  make 
the  report  at  this  time  to  the  executive  board 
rather  than  wait  for  the  annual  meeting  to 
be  held  in  June  at  Niagara  Falls,  trusting 
that  some  mode  may  be  found  whereby  the 
result  of  the  committee's  labors  may  be  made 
known  to  the  librarians  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

"W.  T.  PEOPLES, 
JOHN  THOMSON, 
H.  L.  ELMENDORF, 
HENRY  J.  CARR, 
HILLER  C.   WELLMAN." 


BI-STATE   LIBRARY   MEETING,   AT- 
LANTIC CITY,  N.  J.,  MARCH  27-29. 

THE  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Club  and  the  New  Jersey 
Library  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Rudolf,  Atlantic  City,  March  27-29,  1903. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  over  200  dele- 
gates and  friends,  the  weather  was  clear  and 
delightful,  and  the  meeting  one  of  the  most 
successful  the  two  clubs  have  held.  A  rather 
novel  plan  had  been  adopted  for  the  program, 
which  centered  upon  a  single  subject,  "The 
encouragement  of  serious  reading,"  various 
aspects  of  this  theme  being  presented  in  the 
papers  read.  The  plan  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful, and  resulted  in  unusual  continuity 
of  interest  throughout  the  three  sessions.  As 
it  is  planned  to  print  the  papers  presented,  in 
an  early  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  a 
summary  only  is  given  in  the  present  report. 

The  first  session  of  the  meeting  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  March  27  and  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Adam  J.  Strohm,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Library  Association,  and  li- 
brarian of  the  Trenton  Public  Library.  In 
his  opening  address  Mr.  Strohm  spoke  of  the 
magnificent  gifts  in  the  library  world  during 
the  past  few  years  and  said  that  these  gifts 
have  brought  about  possibilities  in  library  en- 
deavors that  might  well  prompt  the  profes- 
sional librarian  and  the  layman  to  inquire  as 
to  the  record  of  the  library  movement,  and 
the  results  obtained  and  obtainable. 

Mr.  Strohm  extended  a  welcome  to  all 
present  and  introduced  Mayor  Franklin  P. 
Stoy,  who  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  progress  of  the  free 
library  movement  in  Atlantic  City.  Mr. 
Strohm  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Professor  George  McLean  Harper, 
of  Princeton  University,  who  gave  a  most 
interesting  address,  entitled  "Profit  you  in 
what  you  read." 

After  Professor  Harper's  address  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  conversation  and  danc- 
ing. 

The  second  session  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  J.  Minis  Hays,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Club,  and  librarian  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  It  con- 
tinued the  general  subject,  "The  encourage- 
ment of  serious  reading,"  which  Professor 
Harper's  address  had  so  effectively  opened. 
Four  papers  were  read  at  this  session.  The 
first,  by  Miss  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  of  Drexel 
Institute,  was  a  general  survey  of  the  subject. 
The  second  by  Mr.  John  Nolen,  secretary  of 
the  University  Extension  Society,  was  on 
"Aid  from  universitv  extension  methods;" 
Mrs.  Thurlow  then  presented  a  paper  on  the 
"Influence  of  women's  clubs  on  serious  read- 
ing"; and  the  last  paper  of  the  morning,  on 
"Encouragement  by  public  lectures  and  other 
methods"  was  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Soule, 
of  Boston,  suggested  a  scheme  of  half-hour 
reading  shelves  for  casual  readers.  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadel- 
phia, continued  the  discussion  by  describing 
the  open-shelf  room  at  his  library  Mrs.  Fair- 
child,  vice-director  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  presented  an  interesting  plan 
for  cross-references  in  books.  On  the  last 
page  of  a  book  a  slip  with  the  call  number 
and  title  of  other  books  on  the  same  subject 
is  pasted  in.  Three  kinds  of  references  were 
suggested,  i,  from  the  historical  novel  to  his- 
tory ;  2,  from  the  book  read  to  another  on  the 
same  subject ;  3,  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  same  subject.  Mr.  Bliss,  of  the  Chester 
Library,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  the  encour- 
agement of  thinking. 

The  final  session  on  Saturday  evening  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  George  F.  Bowerman, 
librarian  of  the  Wilmington  Institute  Free 
Library.  Miss  Winser,  of  the  Newark  Free 
Public  Library,  gave  the  first  paper  of  the 
evening,  presenting  the  "Encouragement  of 
serious  reading  by  public  libraries";  Mr.  Col- 
lins, reference  librarian  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Library,  spoke  on  "The  universities  and 
the  encouragement  of  serious  reading"  and  a 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Bishop,  of  Princeton 
University  Library,  on  "The  encouragement 
of  serious  reading  through  bibliographical  en- 
terprises" closed  the  formal  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

Miss  Lord,  librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege Library,  spoke  of  the  organization  and 
work  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  invited  all  present  to  attend  the 
third  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in  October, 
at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Mr.  Soule  gave  a  short  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Publishing  Board  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
of  the  aid  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  $100,000  had 
given  to  their  work.  Mr.  Montgomery,  state 
librarian  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  briefly  of  the 
work  of  the  state  library. 

The  general  subject  of  the  meeting  was  then 
thrown  open  for  an  informal  discussion, 
which  was  participated  in  by  Mr.  Eastman, 
Mr.  Cutter,  Mr.  Elmendorf,  Mr.  Wadlin,  Mr. 
Dana,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  others,  and  proved 
thoroughly  interesting.  The  development  of 
the  library's  relations  with  schools,  clubs,  lec- 
ture courses,  museums,  and  other  agencies  of 
public  education,  was  particularly  dwelt  upon, 
and  the  fact  was  emphasized  that  the  library 
must  be  regarded  as  distinctly  for  educational 
service  if  its  place  as  a  public  institution  is 
to  be  fully  assured  and  supported  by  the 
community. 

During  the  three  days  of  the  meeting  the 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board's  special  commit- 
tee on  catalog  rules  held  conferences,  and 
brought  their  labor?  very  nearly  to  a  conclu- 
sion. A  large  number  of  the  delegates  re- 
mained over  until  Monday. 

GERTRUDE  CARR, 
Secretary  N.  J.  Library  Assoc. 


Hmerican  Xtbrarp  association. 

President:  Dr.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Public  Li- 
brary, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  University  of 
Nebraska  Library,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Treasurer:  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

25//I  annual  meeting:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
June  22-27,  1903. 

A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD. 
ANNOTATED  CATALOG  CARDS  FOR  BOOKS  ON   ENG- 
LISH AND  AMERICAN   HISTORY. 

The  Publishing  Board  proposes  to  extend 
the  annotated  catalog  cards  hitherto  published, 
relating  to  books  on  English  history,  by  in- 
cluding additional  titles  relating  to  American 
history  in  continuance  of  Larned's  "Literature 
of  American  history,"  and  its  supplement. 
About  loo  titles  will  be  issued  for  books  of 
1902,  one-third  being  books  on  English  history 
and  two-thirds  on  American  history. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  titles  on  English 
history  will  be  only  half  as  many  as  in  prev- 
ious years,  and  it  is  intended  to  confine  the 
selection  to  books  which  will  more  generally 
be  bought  by  all  libraries.  Criticism  has  been 
made  on  the  cards  issued  heretofore  that  too 
many  books  have  been  included  which  are 
likely  to  be  only  in  the  larger  libraries.  The 
board  hopes  in  this  way  to  make  the  cards 
more  useful.  Subscriptions  are  solicited. 

The  price  will  remain  the  same  as  for  the 
6p  titles  previously  issued  each  year  for  Eng- 
lish history — namely,  $2.  For  each  title  2 
cards  will  be  sent,  and  a  thin  slip  which  is 
intended  for  insertion  in  the  book  itself. 

Issued  also  in  pamphlet  form  at  $i. 

NEW    CIRCULAR. 

The  Publishing  Board  has  just  issued  a 
4-page  circular  giving  an  annotated  price  list 
of  its  book  and  card  publications.  Any  li- 
brary not  having  received  a  copy  may  obtain 
one  on  application  to  the  secretary  at  IOJ/2 
Beacon  street,  Boston. 

State  Xtbrars  Commissions. 

INDIANA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  Miss 
Merica  Hoagland,  secretary,  State  House, 
Indianapolis. 

The  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana 
has  reason  to  rejoice  over  its  recent  legisla- 
tive success.  While  the  commission  was  cre- 
ated by  the  General  Assembly  of  1899,  it  -has 
never  been  in  a  position  to  properly  care  for 
the  library  interests  of  the  state.  By  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1903  the 
commission  has  been  assigned  a  permanent 
office  in  the  State  House,  with  storage 
and  shipping  rooms.  It  is  given  the  custody, 
management  and  control  of  the  travelling  li- 
braries which  have  been  in  the  care  of  the 
state  librarian.  The  commission  is  also  pre- 
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pared  to  furnish  lists  of  books  suitable  for 
public  libraries  with  prices  for  the  same.  An 
important  part  of  the  commission's  duties  is 
to  provide  courses  of  library  instruction,  also 
to  give  advice  concerning  the  organization, 
maintenance  or  administration  of  libraries. 
The  commission  will  appoint  its  own  secre- 
tary to  succeed  the  state  librarian  who  has 
hitherto  been  ex-oMcio  secretary.  The  com- 
mission is  required  to  issue  a  full  biennial  re- 
port as  to  the  library  conditions  and  progress 
in  Indiana.  An  appropriation  of  $7000  has 
been  granted.  This  more  than  doubles  the 
former  appropriation  and  enables  the  commis- 
sion to  extend  its  work  and  perform  such 
service  in  behalf  of  public  libraries  as  it  may 
consider  for  the  best  interest  of  the  state. 
The  new  law  goes  into  effect  upon  publication 
of  the  acts,  about  the  first  of  May. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  : 
Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  secretary,  state 
librarian,  Harrisburg. 

The  first  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  libra- 
ry commission,  covering  the  period  from  its 
establishment  in  1899  to  Nov.  13,  1902,  ap- 
pears as  a  substantial  pamphlet  of  122  pages. 
The  report  proper,  submitted  by  the  former 
secretary  and  state  librarian,  Dr.  George  E. 
Reed,  is  brief,  reviewing  the  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort of  the  commission  to  secure  passage  of 
an  effective  library  law,  and  the  work  done 
in  maintaining  a  travelling  library  system  by 
funds  secured  first  through  private  subscrip- 
tion and  later  by  the  legislative  appropriation 
of  $1500  annually  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
80  libraries  of  50  volumes  each  in  operation, 
these  being  16  distinct  libraries,  each  dupli- 
cated five  times,  and  they  have  been  sent  to 
56  different  places  in  30  out  of  the  67  counties 
of  the  state,  reaching  approximately  1538 
readers  and  a  circulation  of  13,885  v.  Dr. 
Reed's  report  is  followed  by  itemized  reports 
and  appendixes,  including  the  finding  lists  of 
each  of  the  16  travelling  libraries,  circular 
of  information  regarding  travelling  libraries, 
text  of  library  laws  of  the  state,  etc.  There 
are  illustrations  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant library  buildings  of  the  state.  The 
report  is  interesting  as  a  presentation  of  be- 
ginnings in  commission  work;  later  issues 
might  be  improved  by  pruning  down  ap- 
pended material  and  giving  more  informa- 
tion regarding  library  activities  of  the  state. 

State  Xibran?  Bssocfations. 

CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Otis  Libra- 
ry, Norwich. 

Secretary:  Miss  Laura  F.  Philbrook,  Rus- 
sell Library,  Middletown. 

Treasurer:  Miss  C.  Belle  Maltbie,  Hunt  Li- 
brary, Falls  Village. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Library  Association  was  held  in  the 


Public  Library  of  South  Norwalk,  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  25.  At  10.30  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  president,  Henry  M.  Whit- 
ney, of  the  Blackstone  Library,  Branford. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  the 
disposal  of  various  items  of  business,  Mr. 
Abiathar  Blanchard,  president  of  the  South 
Norwalk  Public  Library,  welcomed  the  asso- 
ciation in  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  annual  reports  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer were  then  read  and  approved.  Resolu- 
tions on  the  death  of  Homer  F.  Bassett,  as 
prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting,  were  read,  as  was  also  the  act 
concerning  public  libraries  as  drawn  up  by 
the  committee  on  legislation.  By  vote  the 
president  was  authorized  to  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill  upon  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Connecticut  Public  Library  Com- 
mittee. Miscellaneous  business  was  trans- 
acted, and  A.  L.  A.  announcements  read. 
Only  one  paper  appeared  on  the  program  for 
the  morning  session,  that  being  prepared  and 
presented  by  Miss  Mary  Frances  Hackley, 
of  Rowayton,  who  gave  those  present  "A 
bird's-eye  view  of  book-plateism,"  the  inter- 
est in  which  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  col- 
lection of  book-plates  mounted  and  framed, 
and  placed  where  all  could  study  them.  The 
last  hour  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  a 
practical  lesson  in  book-mending,  demon- 
strated by  Miss  H.  Eleanor  Brigham  and 
Miss  Florence  R.  Robertson,  of  the  Hartford 
Public  Library.  The  idea  of  substituting  a 
"lesson"  for  a  prepared  paper  was  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  proved  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  day.  It  was  conducted  in 
a  very  informal  manner,  productive  of  much 
questioning,  greater  appreciation  of  one  an- 
other's needs,  help  from  unlocked  for  sources, 
and  by  no  means  least,  greater  sociability. 
Though  it  may  not  have  been  of  particular 
interest,  or  very  helpful  to  members  repre- 
senting city  or  university  libraries,  the  libra- 
rians from  the  small  towns  and  villages  felt 
amply  repaid  for  attending  the  meeting,  be- 
cause of  this  item  alone. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  president,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  smaller  libraries  of  the 
state  gave  interesting  accounts  of  work  in  their 
respective  towns.  Miss  Scott,  librarian  of 
the  South  Norwalk  Public  Library,  referred 
to  arrangements  made  for  luncheon  at  Hotel 
Clifford,  and  to  a  trolley  ride  about  the  towns 
of  Norwalk,  South  Norwalk,  and  East  Nor- 
walk, planned  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
library's  guests,  n?ming  many  historical 
points.  Miss  Dotha  Stone  Pinneo  gave  those 
present  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the 
Norwalk  Public  Library  when  passing  that 
town,  also  to  inspect  their  new  Carnegie  li- 
brary building  which  is  in  process  of  erection. 

Owing  to  unforeseen  delay,  the  afternoon 
session  was  not  called  to  order  until  3.15. 
The  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee, 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Gay,  was  called  upon  for  the 
report  of  that  committee,  which  resulted  in 
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the  election  of  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
Otis  Library,  Norwich ;  vice-presidents,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Griswold,  Lyme;  William  N.  C. 
Carlton,  Trinity  College  Library,  Hartford; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Hoevenberg,  Ferguson 
Library,  Stamford;  Alfred  E.  Hammer,  Bran- 
ford;  Miss  Helen  Sperry,  Bronson  Library, 
Waterbury;  William  Maxwell,  Rockville; 
secretary,  Miss  Laura  F.  Philbrook,  Russell 
Library,  Middletown ;  treasurer,  Miss  C. 
Belle  Maltbie,  David  M.  Hunt  Library,  Falls 
Village. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  then  read  a  paper  on  "How 
librarians  choose  books,"  following  which 
came  a  paper  on  "The  librarian's  debt  to  the 
community,"  by  Dr.  James  G.  Johnson,  of 
Farmjngton.  Three  questions  were  discov- 
ered in  the  question-box,  which  called  forth 
various  answers,  and  not  a  little  discussion. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  hosts 
for  the  day;  also  to  the  retiring  officers  of 
the  association.  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
until  the  May  meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
the  Kent  Library,  Suffield. 

ANNA  HADLEY,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

President:  Thomas  H.  Clark,  Law  Library. 

Secretary:  Robert  K.  Shaw,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Treasurer:  Theodore  L.  Cole,  isth  and  F 
sts.,  N.  W. 

The  members  of  the  District  Library  As- 
sociation listened  on  March  u,  the  date  of 
the  regular  monthly  meeting,  to  a  talk  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Safford  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  "Some  books  from  the  shelves  of 
Vailima."  Preceding  Mr.  Safford's  address 
several  members  spoke  briefly  on  the  general 
topic,  "Current  events  and  notable  books." 
Mr.  Cutter  mentioned  the  recent  sale  of  a 
Washington  autograph  letter,  a  note  of  con- 
dolence, signed  by  George  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington, which  brought  the  unusual  sum  of 
$1150.  The  purchaser  was  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. Mr.  Wead  referred  to  a  number  of 
books  of  the  late  Henry  Stevens,  presented 
by  him  to  the  library  of  his  native  town  of 
Barnard,  Vt.  Mr.  Cole  called  attention  to 
the  careful  and  scholarly  bibliographical  lists 
of  colonial  documents  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  from  1673  to  *775,  prepared  by  Miss 
Adelaide  Hasse  and  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  Bulletin.  Mr.  Lincoln 
spoke  of  the  calendar  of  John  Paul  Jones' 
manuscripts  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Hutcheson  mentioned  the 
latest  development  of  the  travelling  library 
system  adopted  by  the  library  at  Cardiff, 
Wales  —  that  of  supplying  travelling  libraries 
to  the  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  address,  Mr.  Saf- 
ford told  how,  through  a  mere  accident,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  200  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  books  at  the  author's  last 


home  in  Vailima.  The  speaker  showed  how 
Stevenson  had  been  influenced  in  his  writings 
by  many  of  the  books  in  this  collection.  Sev- 
eral of  them  bore  annotations,  marginal  and 
intcrlineal,  which  threw  much  light  on  Stev- 
enson's published  and  projected  writings.  At 
the  close  of  his  address  Mr.  Safford  enter- 
tained the  audience  by  exhibiting  the  books 
which  he  brought  with  him,  some  25  in  num- 
ber, and  answering  individual  questions. 

Before  adjournment  Mr.  Theodore  L.  Cole, 
president  of  the  Statute  Law  Book  Company, 
was  elected  treasurer  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  R.  K.  SHAW,  Secretary. 

Xibrarp  Clubs. 

ANN  ARBOR  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  H.  O.  Severance,  University  of 
Michigan  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Grace  M.  Lane,  University 
of  Michigan  Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Helen  A.  Smith,  Public 
Library. 

A  preliminary  meeting,  to  consider  the 
formation  of  an  Ann  Arbor  Library  Club, 
was  called  for  Jan.  22,  1903.  There  were  14 
persons  present,  representing  the  Law  and  the 
General  Libraries  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan ;  the  Public  Library ;  the  Ladies'  Library ; 
and  others  interested  in  library  work  in  Ann 
Arbor.  A  preliminary  organization  was  ef- 
fected and  arrangements  made  for  the  next 
four  meetings,  to  be  held  one  each  month. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  Feb.  12,  when 
Prof.  R.  C.  Davis,  librarian  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  gave  a  paper  on  the  "Over  use 
of  books."  Miss  Braley  of  the  General  Li- 
brary gave  a  report  on  what  other  library 
clubs  and  associations  are  doing.  Miss  Bel- 
ser  of  the  same  library  brought  before  the 
club  a  list  of  new  periodicals  and  old  ones 
which  have  changed  their  names  during  the 
last  six  months.  At  this  meeting  the  club 
completed  its  organization.  The  constitution 
is  in  the  main  similar  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Chicago  Library  Club.  The  officers  — 
president,  two  vice-presidents,  secretary  and 
treasurer  —  are  to  be  elected  annually  at  the 
regular  meeting  in  May. 

The  officers  are :  President,  H.  O.  Sever- 
ance, of  the  University  General  Library ;  vice- 
presidents,  Gertrude  Woodward,  of  the  Uni- 
versity Law  Library,  Carrie  E.  Watts,  libra- 
rian of  the  Ladies'  Library;  secretary,  Grace 
M.  Lane,  of  the  University  General  Library; 
treasurer,  Helen  A.  Smith,  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary; program  committee:  Gertrude  Wood- 
ward, Carrie  E.  Watts,  W.  C.  Hollands,  in 
charge  of  the  University  Printing  Press  and 
Bindery. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  club  occured 
March  12.  The  principal  paper  was  given  by 
B.  A.  Finney  of  the  University  General  Li- 
brary on  "The  public  library  and  local  his- 
tory." 
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CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Irene  Warren,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary:  Miss  Renee  B.  Stern,  5515 
Woodlawn  ave. 

Treasurer:  C.  A.  Torrey,  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Libra- 
ry Club  was  held  March  12,  in  room  434,  Fine 
Arts  Building. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Wyer,  secretary  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  was  read  giving  an  outline  of  the 
Niagara  program,  and  Miss  Roper  announced 
the  work  proposed  for  the  Illinois  state  meet- 
ing in  April. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Gill,  manager  of  the  Book- 
lovers'  Library  and  the  Tabard  Inn  Library, 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  work  of 
those  libraries.  He  spoke  also  of  the  other 
enterprises  under  the  same  management: 
their  club,  railroad,  Temple  and  Industrial 
libraries,  their  bookstores  and  publications, 
which  latter  includes  their  magazines  and 
reading-lists  prepared  by  experts. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper,  mainly  relating  to  the  ad- 
visability of  public  libraries  becoming  a  sta- 
tion for,  or  directly  renting  Tabard  Inn  Li- 
brary books  in  order  to  save  the  public  libra- 
ry from  the  purchase  of  so  many  volumes  of 
current  fiction.  Several  libraries  were  men- 
tioned that  have  adopted  this  system,  some 
allowing  patrons  the  free  use  of  the  books, 
others  charging  a  five-cent  fee  on  each  book 
loaned  in  order  to  reimburse  the  library's 
outlay.  This  has  been  done  particularly  by 
the  smaller  public  libraries,  one  of  the  first  to 
try  the  experiment  being  the  Pittsfield  Athe- 
naeum Library,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  In  most 
cases  it  has  been  found  a  popular  expedient 
for  meeting  the  demand  for  new  books,  es- 
pecially new  novels. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9.40  p.m.  Pres- 
ent, 40.  RENEE  B.  STERN,  Secretary. 

MONONGAHELA    VALLEY   LIBRARY   ASSO- 
CIATION. 

President:  Charles  Cummings,  Braddock, 
Pa. 

Secretary-treasurer:  Miss  Lillian  Hirth, 
Homestead,  Pa. 

The  Monongahela  Valley  Library  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized  by  the  librarians  and 
assistants  of  the  Carnegie  libraries  of  Home- 
stead, Braddock,  Duquesne  and  McKeesport, 
Pa.  It  has  now  a  membership  of  17,  with  the 
following  officers :  Charles  Cummings,  of 
Braddock,  president;  Miss  Emily  J.  Kuhns, 
of  McKeesport,  vice-president;  Miss  Lillian 
Hirth,  of  Homestead,  secretary-treasurer. 
Meetings  are  held  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  from  October  to  April.  At  the  April 
meeting,  held  at  the  Braddock  Library,  Mr. 
George  Lamb,  the  new  librarian  at  Braddock, 
read  a  paper  on  the  relations  of  the  library 
to  the  public  schools. 


Xfbrarg  Scbools  atU>  draining 
Classes* 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS. 

On  Feb.  24  and  25,  Miss  Electra  C.  Doren, 
librarian  of  the  Dayton  Public  Library,  gave 
two  helpful  and  interesting  talks  before  the 
school  on  "Public  library  work  for  public 
schools"  and  "Bad  books :  their  effect  and 
the  remedy."  Miss  Doren  was  accompanied 
on  her  visit  by  a  small  delegation  from  the 
women's  clubs  and  normal  school  of  Dayton, 
who  wished  to  study  the  library  work  with 
children  in  Pittsburgh. 

On  Feb.  23,  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian 
of  Congress,  visited  the  library  and  spoke  a 
few  words  of  greeting  to  the  school. 

RECENT  APPOINTMENTS. 

Edith  Mprley  Smith,  assistant  in  children's 
room,  Wylie  Avenue  Branch,  Carnegie  Libra- 
ry of  Pittsburgh. 

Ruth  Grosvenor  Hopkins,  assistant  in  chil- 
dren's room,  Lawrenceville  Branch,  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Lillie  Capelle  Bryer,  assistant  in  charge, 
East  Liberty  Children's  Reading  Room,  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

The  students  of  the  library  school  at- 
tended the  Bi-State  Meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Club  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Library  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  March 
27-29.  On  March  30  Mrs.  Fairchild  visited 
the  school,  and  gave  an  interesting  lantern 
lecture  on  the  presidents  of  the  A.  L.  A.  On 
the  afternoon  of  March  30,  the  class  listened 
to  two  addresses  on  the  "Cultivation  of  read- 
ing," by  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  Shaw  and  Al- 
bert Smyth,  which  were  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Free  Library  and  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Society.  The  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Library  School  students  on  their  tour  of 
inspection  of  libraries  came  to  the  Institute 
on  March  31,  when  the  students  of  both 
schools  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
compare  notes  on  the  work  of  the  year. 

An  opportunity  was  given  the  students  in 
March  to  assist  the  organizer  of  a  mission 
library.  While  it  was  possible  to  allow  only 
a  limited  amount  of  time  to  this,  still  it  served 
to  give  the  class  some  useful  experience. 
Several  of  the  students  visit  the  College 
Settlement  library  once  a  week  to  assist 
in  helping  the  children  in  their  choice  of 
books. 

Miss  Alvaretta  P.  Abbott,  class  of  '99,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public  Libra- 
ry of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Miss  Jessie  S.  Sawyer,  class  of  '02,  has 
been  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  Armour  In- 
stitute Library,  Chicago. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter  delivered  the  three  lec- 
tures of  the  Alumni  lectureship  April  I,  2 
and  3,  on  "The  selection  of  art  books  and 
pictures  for  a  library."  Not  only  the  faculty 
and  students  but  many  of  the  State  Library 
staff  were  in  attendance,  also  Miss  Jessica  G. 
Cone,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  of  the  class  of 
1895.  Mr.  Cutter's  intimate  and  loving  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  and  his  long  experience 
in  buying  both  books  and  pictures  for  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  and  the  Forbes  Library 
fitted  him  in  an  unusual  way  to  speak  con- 
vincingly and  practically.  The  emphasis  of 
the  course  was  placed  on  the  necessity  of  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  art  by  the  librarian 
or  the  head  of  the  art  department.  Sugges- 
tions were  also  given  as  to  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring such  knowledge.  The  lectures  will  be 
printed  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

Mr.  Cutter  spent  the  week  March  31  to 
April  7  at  the  school,  giving  daily  lectures 
and  instruction  in  the  Expansive  classification. 

The  students  left  Albany  Tuesday  even- 
ing, April  7,  for  the  annual  library  visit,  in- 
cluding New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington  libraries. 

SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 
ANNUAL   VISIT    TO    LIBRARIES. 

The  Pratt  Institute  Library  School  students 
were  especially  favored  this  year  in  having 
their  annual  trip  so  arranged  that  they  could 
attend  the  Bi-State  Library  Meeting  at  Atlan- 
tic City.  The  change  from  hard  work  in  the 
city  to  rest  at  the  ocean  resort,  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  listen  to  those  prominent  in  the 
library  world,  the  discussion  of  real  problems 
by  real  librarians,  were  all  much  enjoyed  by 
the  members  of  the  class. 

After  three  beautiful  days  spent  at  Atlantic 
City,  the  class  started  on  Monday  morning, 
March  30,  in  a  pouring  rain  for  Philadelphia, 
where  they  were  cordially  welcomed  at  the 
Apprentices'  Library  by  Miss  Middleton  and 
her  assistants.  The  next  visit  was  made  to 
the  Widener  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Free 
Library  where  the  visitors  were  received  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  who  did  everything  possible 
during  the  stay  in  Philadelphia  to  make  the 
visit  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  In  the 
Widener  Branch,  the  classes  of  both  Pratt 
and  Drexel  Institutes  were  shown  the  collec- 
tion of  incunabula  which  represents  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library.  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  occupied  in 
listening  to  lectures  on  the  relation  between 
libraries  and  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment by  W.  Hudson  Shaw  and  Prof.  Albert 
H.  Smyth. 

Tuesday  morning  the  class  met  at  the  main 
building  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library, 
where  Mr.  Thomson  gave  them  a  short  talk 
on  the  library  and  the  advantages  of  open 
shelves.  They  were  shown  through  the  libra- 


ry and  were  especially  interested  in  the  books 
for  the  blind.  In  the  children's  room  at  the 
main  building  most  of  the  work  is  done  with 
children  who  are  employed  in  the  stores  of 
that  section  of  the  city  and  consequently  it 
differs  much  from  the  work  done  in  most 
children's  rooms  with  boys  and  girls  who  are 
in  school.  A  trolley  ride  to  the  West  Phila- 
delphia Branch  took  the  students  to  the  resi- 
dence portion  of  the  city,  where  the  magnolia 
trees  in  full  bloom  proclaimed  that  spring  had 
arrived  before  them. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Drexel  Institute 
lunch  room,  the  class  met  at  the  Pennsylvania 
University  Museum  where  Prof.  Sommerville 
introduced  them  to  the  unique  collection  of 
shrines  and  other  objects  used  in  the  worship 
of  Buddha  which  he  has  arranged  in  one  room 
of  the  museum.  At  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  class  observed  the  working  of 
seminary  libraries,  and  were  shown  the  Dante 
collection,  the  second  largest  in  the  United 
States.  There  was  also  a  collection  of  rare 
pamphlets  of  the  I7th  century  on  Economics 
in  England,  and  one  on  Spiritualism. 

The  library  of  Drexel  Institute  was  next 
visited,  and  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  li- 
brary was  added  that  of  meeting  the  students 
in  the  Library  School  of  Drexel  Institute. 
Tea  was  here  served  to  the  visitors. 

Wednesday  forenoon  was  divided  among 
the  Library  Company,  the  Historical  Society 
Library,  and  the  Mercantile  Library.  At  the 
first  two  of  these  there  were  in  addition  to 
the  libraries  so  many  objects  of  historical  in- 
terest that  the  students  were  reluctant  to  leave 
them.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  sight- 
seeing as  each  member  of  the  class  chose  and 
was  all  too  short  for  those  who  were  making 
their  first  visit  to  Philadelphia. 

Thursday  morning  the  class  met  at  the  li- 
brary of  the  Franklin  Institute,  which  is  very 
interesting  as  a  technical  reference  library, 
and  went  from  here  to  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences.  During  the  afternoon  a  visit 
was  made  to  Bryn  Mawr  where  Miss  Lord 
and  her  assistants  showed  the  workings  of 
a  college  library  in  which  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  books  which  a  student  may 
draw,  nor  any  time  limit. 

Friday  morning  our  party  started  for  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
librarian,  Mr.  Bowerman,  with  a  private  trol- 
ley car  in  which  they  took  a  trip  through  the 
main  parts  of  the  city  and  out  to  the  Rock- 
ford  Branch  of  the  library.  Luncheon  was 
served  by  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Bancroft  in  her  beau- 
tiful home  on  the  banks  of  the  historic  Bran- 
dywine,  after  which  the  class  visited  the 
Wilmington  Institute  Library,  one  of  the  best 
working  libraries  seen  on  the  trip.  The  work 
done  with  schools  is  one  of  the  strong  points 
in  this  library. 

In  the  later  afternoon,  after  a  delightful 
day  in  the  country,  the  class  started  for  Tren- 
ton, where  the  evening  was  occupied  in  meet- 
ing socially  the  staff  of  the  Trenton  Public 
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Library  in  their  beautiful  new  building.  An 
examination  of  the  building  and  the  working 
of  the  library  followed  the  next  morning. 
Mr.  Strohm  and  his  staff  contributed  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  party,  answering  will- 
ingly the  many  questions  of  the  students. 

The  class  started  at  11:55  a.m.  for  Prince- 
ton. They  were  met  at  the  station  by  Dr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Bishop  and  taken  to  the 
Princeton  Inn  for  luncheon,  after  which  they 
enjoyed  a  drive  through  the  town  and  a  brief 
visit  to  the  Princeton  University  Library. 
The  time  was  too  short  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  treasures  of  the  library,  but  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  have  made  even  a  short 
visit. 

Among  the  pleasures  of  the  trip  the  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  one  another  socially  after  the 
year  of  hard  work  together  and  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  instructors  is  one 
highly  prized  by  the  students.  They  appre- 
ciate, too,  the  kindness  and  helpfulness  of  the 
librarians  whom  they  met.  This  first  outlook 
into  the  library  field  has  broadened  their 
views  and  proved  that  the  yearly  visit  to  li- 
braries is  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  most 
enjoyable  parts  of  the  year's  work. 

ARABELLA  H.  JACKSON,  Class  of  1903. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 

The  inspection  visit  to  Chicago  libraries 
was  made  optional  this  year,  to  allow  more 
students  to  attend  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at 
Niagara  Falls.  A  party  of  twelve,  with  the 
director,  will  visit  Chicago  April  10-16,  at- 
tending the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Library  Association  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  April  13-15. 

As  this  is  the  tenth  year  of  the  school,  a 
special  reunion  is  planned  in  connection  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  meeting,  and  present  reports  indi- 
cate an  attendance  of  50  or  60. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  prepared 
as   theses   or   bibliographies   by   the   present 
senior  class : 
Bibliography  of  the  historical  development  of 

the  house. 
An  annotated  bibliography  of  the  domestic 

science  movement. 

Rural  school  libraries  in  Boone  County,  Illi- 
nois. 

Conditions  of  libraries  in  Virginia,  including 

a  history  of  the  whole  educational  system  in 

the  state  with  plan  for  improving  library 

conditions. 

Bibliography  of  descriptions  and  criticisms  of 

the  works  of  art  of  the  French  painters. 
Translation   into  English  of:   Milkau,   Fritz. 

Centralkataloge  und  titeldrueke. 
A    selected   and   annotated   list  of  historical 
novels  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  Cru- 
sades. 

Bibliography  of  Early  St.  Louis  from  its 
foundation  in  1764  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  war  in  1861. 


Supplementary  reading  for  geography  in  the 

schools. 
Annotated  bibliography  of  textiles  from  the 

economic  standpoint. 

Annotated  bibliography  of  garden  books. 
A  bibliography  of  criticisms  and  descriptions 

of  the  works  of  art  of  Raphael. 
Translation  of  article  on  architecture  in  "Der 

handbuch  der  architecture." 
Bibliography  of  adaptations   for  children   of 
classics,   including  desirable  and  undesira- 
ble books  with  annotations. 
Library  facilities  of  Cincinnati. 
Gifts  to  libraries. 

Laws  affecting  the  printing,  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  public  documents :  their  cause  and 
effect. 
Bibliography    of    the    Yosemite;    descriptive 

and  scientific. 

Library  training  in  the  United  States. 
Index  to  the  state  documents  of  Illinois. 
Bibliography    of    criticism    of    the    principal 
works  of  Giorgione,  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Ver- 
onese,   Palma    il    Vecchio,    Lorenzo    Lotto, 
Paris  Bordone,  Tiepolo. 

Correspondence  course  in  accessioning,  shelf- 
listing,  classifying  and  cataloging. 
Libraries  in  state  schools  for  the  deaf. 
Review  of  Macfarlane's  "Library  administra- 
tion," with  American  notes. 
A  descriptive  list  of  some  incunabula  in  the 

University  of  Illinois  library. 
Co-operative  living. 

Bibliography  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Syllabus  for  the  study  of  U.  S.  government 

publications  with  selected  bibliographies. 
Syllabus  on  history  of  printing. 
Furnishings  and  fittings  for  a  designated  pub- 
lic library. 
Conditions  and  needs  of  the  Sterling   (111.) 

public  library. 
English  history  of  the  Tudor  period  through 

its  novels. 

Detailed  study  of  the  periodicals  for  children. 
List  of  bibliographies   in   the   Congressional 
set  of  U.  S.  Government  documents  in  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Prose   bibliography   of   Illinois :   i.e.,   List  of 
writers  native  to  the  state,  and  their  com- 
positions. 
High  School  libraries  in  Michigan. 

The  Bibliography  lecture  course  will  end 
in  April.  It  has  been  as  follows :  Philosophy, 
Head  professor  Daniels;  Psychology,  Profes- 
fessor  Colvin ;  Religion,  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
of  Emmanuel  Church,  Champaign ;  Educa- 
tion, Head  professor  Dexter;  Political  sci- 
ence, Professor  Robinson ;  English  literature, 
Head  professor  Dodge;  Romance  languages, 
Head  professor  Fairfield ;  German,  Head  pro- 
fessor Rhoades;  Greek,  Head  professor 
Moss ;  Music,  Director  Lawrence ;  Architec- 
ture, Dean  Ricker;  Ancient  and  mediaeval 
history,  Mr.  Alvord;  Modern  European  his- 
tory, Dr.  Schoolcraft;  American  history, 
Head  professor  Greene;  Civil  engineering, 
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Head  professor  Baker;  Mechanical  engineer- 
ing, Head  professor  Breckenridge ;  Biology, 
Dr.  Hottes ;  Astronomy,  Mr.  Brenke ;  Geolo- 
gy, Head  professor  Rolfe;  Chemical  and 
physical  science,  Dr.  Lincoln. 

KATHARINE  L.  SHARP,  Director. 

WINONA  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARIANS. 

The  Public  Library  Commission  of  In- 
diana will  conduct  a  school  for  librarians,  as 
a  department  of  the  Winona  Assembly  and 
Summer  School  to  be  held  at  Winona  Lake, 
Indiana,  July  6-Aug.  15.  1903.  Miss  Merica 
Hoagland.  library  organizer  of  Indiana,  will 
be  dean  of  the  school.  Miss  Anna  R.  Phelps, 
a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  assisted  by  others,  will  give  the  in- 
struction in  the  selection  of  books,  prepara- 
tion of  order  lists,  accessioning,  shelf  lists, 
book  numbers,  classification,  cataloging,  bind- 
ing, bulletins,  bibliography,  etc.,  paying  espe- 
cial attention  to  school  and  college  reference 
work.  Librarians  and  assistants  who  have 
had  a  four  years'  high  school  course  or  its 
equivalent  will  be  admitted.  Early  applica- 
tion is  necessary  as  the  school  will  be  limited 
in  number.  The  expense  of  the  course,  includ- 
ing room  and  board,  will  be  less  than  $60. 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Commission  at  room  85,  State 
House,  Indianapolis. 

•Reviews. 


BlBUOGRAPHIE    DER    DEUTSCHEN    REZENSIONEN. 

.  .  .  Supplement  zur  Bibliographic  der 
deutschen  Zeitschriften-Litteratur.  Band 
I  ...  1900;  herausgegeben  von  F.  Dietrich. 
Leipzig,  Felix  Dietrich,  1901.  406  p.  4°. 
25  m. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BOOKS  REVIEWED  in  leading 
American  periodicals ;  ed.  by  George  Flavel 
Danforth,  librarian  of  Indiana  University, 
vol.    I,    1902.      Bloomington,    Ind.,    Index 
Publishing  Co.,  1903.    $1.50. 
The   appearance   of   Mr.   Danforth's   book 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  much  belated  re- 
view of  the  elaborate  work  of  Herr  Dietrich. 
It  is  by  no  means  uninteresting  to  contrast 
these  two  bibliographies,  each  in  its  first  vol- 
ume, and  each  an  essay  in  a  comparatively 
untrodden  field.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  result  of  the  comparison  can  redound 
but  little  to  the  credit  of  this  country.     To 
begin   with,    Mr.    Danforth   lists   reviews   in 
thirty  journals;  Herr  Dietrich  in  one  thou- 
sand and  over.     The  tatter's  list  is  magnifi- 
cently  complete,    although    "trade   journals" 
and  other  minor  periodicals  are  omitted.    No 
such  claim  can  be  made  for  the  Indiana  list 
In  the  second  place,  the  German  work  gives 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  review  wherever 


it  is  obtainable.  The  American  list  is  silent 
as  to  authors  of  reviews,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  journals  indexed  print  signed 
reviews.  In  406  pages  of  two  columns  each 
Herr  Dietrich  manages  to  give  indications  of 
notices  and  reviews  of  some  38,000  books  and 
maps,  and  to  provide  a  subject  index.  In  207 
pages  Mr.  Danforth  lists  less  than  2700.  The 
comparison  might  be  pushed  farther,  but  the 
difference  in  the  scope  of  the  two  works  is 
already  sufficiently  clear. 

The  German  list  is  so  important  that  it 
should  be  in  every  large  library.  It  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  stock  of  bibliographi- 
cal tools.  The  limitations  of  Mr.  Danforth's 
work  are  such  that,  while  distinctly  better 
than  anything  before  obtainable  in  America, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  best  possi- 
ble endeavor  in  this  line.  The  omission  from 
its  list  of  periodicals  of  many  scientific  and 
technical  journals  seriously  diminishes  its  use- 
fulness. While  we  publish  no  such  formida- 
ble array  of  reviews  conducted  by  men  of 
learning  for  the  peculiar  interest  of  their  own 
kind  as  do  the  Germans,  our  number  of  such 
journals  is  at  least  respectable.  It  cannot 
even  be  maintained  that  Mr.  Danforth's  list 
of  "leading  American  periodicals"  is  a  fortun- 
ate selection.  For  example,  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary  is  omitted  from  journals  in  the 
field  of  education,  the  American  Journal  of 
Theology  —  whose  main  excellence  is  its  re- 
views of  new  books  —  from  that  of  theology, 
the  American  Journal  of  Philology  is  wanting, 
and  so  on.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
following  volumes  will  show  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  periodicals  indexed,  together 
with  an  indication  of  the  authors  of  signed 
reviews.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  measure 
would  require  the  sacrifice  of  the  present  ex- 
cellent typographical  form  of  the  book.  The 
work  will  without  doubt  be  found  useful,  but 
its  value  might  easily  be  greatly  enhanced 
without  unduly  increasing  its  cost. 

WM.  WARNER  BISHOP. 

BAKER,  Ernest  A.  A  descriptive  guide  to  the 
best  fiction,  British  and  American ;  includ- 
ing translations  from  foreign  languages, 
containing  about  4500  references;  with  co- 
pious indexes  and  a  historical  appendix. 
London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Ltd. ; 
New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1903.  7+610  p. 
O.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  most  ambitious  and  in  large 
measure  the  most  successful  effort  yet  made 
to  cover  the  field  of  English  fiction  (original 
and  translated)  in  a  systematic  bibliographi- 
cal presentation.  To  a  degree  it  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  "evaluation"  principle,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  fiction  division  of  the  Leypoldt- 
Iles  "List  of  books  for  girls  and  women  and 
their  clubs,"  and  in  general  plan  and  character 
it  ranges  with  Sonnenschein's  "Best  books" 
and  "Reader's  guide,"  and  with  the  Larned 
"Guide  to  the  literature  of  American  history." 
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Mr.  Baker  disclaims  for  it  the  title  of  bib- 
liography, which  would  have  involved  more 
accuracy  and  elaboration  of  detail  than  could 
be  attempted,  and  presents  it  simply  as  a 
"fairly  complete  list  of  the  best  prose  fiction 
in  English,  including,  not  all  that  interests 
students,  but  all  that  the  ordinary  reader  is 
likely  to  care  about." 

The  descriptive  list  forms  the  main  division 
of  the  work,  covering  over  400  pages.     It  is 
followed  by  a  historical  appendix,  authors  and 
titles  index,  and  subjects  index.     Style  and 
arrangement   throughout   recall  the   Sonnen- 
schein  "guides,"  and  are  evidently  a  result  of 
the   "shrewd   advice   and    sedulous    revision" 
of   Mr.    Swan    Sonnenschein,    of   which    Mr. 
Baker   makes    acknowledgement.     The   main 
list  is  subdivided  according  to  nationalities, 
each    subdivision    being    again    broken    into 
chronological  divisions,  with  entries  given  so 
far  as  possible  in  order  of  publication.    Thus, 
division    A,    English    fiction,    has    18    subdi- 
visions, covering  the  15th  to  the  igth  centuries 
respectively;    ipth    century,    1800-1825;    igth 
century,   1825-1850;    igth  century,   1850-1875; 
iQth   century,   present   day;    Scottish   fiction, 
1800-1825;    Scottish  fiction,    1825-1850;    Scot- 
tish fiction,  present  day;   Irish  fiction,   1800- 
1825;    Irish   fiction,    1825-1850;    Irish   fiction, 
present  day;   Colonial  fiction,  a  British  col- 
onies in  Africa,  fr  British  colonies  in  America, 
c    British    colonies    in    Australasia.      Under 
American  fiction  (division  B)  there  are  two 
classes,   Before  the   Civil   War    (1861),   and 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
present  day.     The  other  classes  are :  C,  Bel- 
gian and  Dutch  fiction;  D,  French  fiction;  E, 
German  fiction ;  F,  Modern  Greek  fiction ;  G, 
Hungarian  fiction ;  H,  Italian  fiction ;  I,  Scan- 
dinavian and  Finnish  fiction ;  J,  Slavonic  na- 
tionalities ;    K,    Spanish  and   Portuguese  fic- 
tion; L,  Non-European  nationalities.     Some 
of  these  contain  but  three  or  four  titles ;  oth- 
ers, as  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  have 
fairly    full    chronological    subdivisions.      En- 
tries are  alphabetical  by  author,   with  titles 
given  in  order  of  publication  as  far  as  possi- 
ble.   The  annotations  range  from  one  line  to 
twenty  or  more,  and  include  note  of  editions, 
publisher  and  price.    The  Historical  Appendix 
is  arranged  in  divisions  by  countries  with  an 
elaborate  chronological  sub-arrangement,  spe- 
cial care  being  given  to  the  fitting  of  specific 
dates  to  the  books  selected.    While  the  appen- 
dix includes  many  of  the  titles  given  in  the 
descriptive  list,  there  is  great  unevenness  in 
this   respect,   and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
entries  in  the  appendix  are  of  juvenile  books, 
not  recorded  in  the  main  list.     The  authors 
and  titles  index  and  the  subjects  index,  which 
complete  the  work,  are  necessary  keys  in  view 
of  the  somewhat  elaborate  arrangement  of  the 
main  divisions. 

As  a  whole,  Mr.  Baker's  volume  is  most  cred- 
itable to  the  industry  and  patience  that  have 
gone  to  its  production.  Whether  its  useful- 


ness can  be  proportionate  to  the  labor  it  rep- 
resents is  a  question  that  time  must  answer; 
and  a  realization  of  what  that  labor  must 
have  been  tends  to  disarm  criticism.  Its  spe- 
cial service  lies  in  its  comprehensive  and 
summary  presentation  of  English  fiction  from 
the  beginning,  in  the  sense  of  the  historic 
development  of  this  form  of  literature  which 
it  imparts,  and  in  the  elaborate  annotation 
work.  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  librarian  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Institute,  Derby,  has  done 
other  work  of  this  sort,  notably  in  his  pre- 
vious "Handbook  of  fiction,"  and  brings  to 
it  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  an 
understanding  of  the  technical  details  in- 
volved. 

While  setting  forth  the  excellences  of  the 
work,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  only  fair  to 
indicate  points  of  weakness  or  of  disagree- 
ment —  not,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  spirit  of  hyper- 
criticism,  but  in  the  thought  that  criticism  is 
helpful,  and  that  revision  may  sometime  be 
desirable.  Of  course,  in  any  work  of  this 
sort  the  first  vexed  question  is  that  of  selec- 
tion. Why  this  book  is  taken  and  that  book 
is  left,  is  to  a  large  degree  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  probably  no  three  persons 
would  ever  agree  in  their  estimate  of  any  half 
dozen  books.  But  there  are  certain  tests  which 
should  determine  selection  for  any  such  list 
as  this,  and  in  many  cases  these  tests  have 
been  overlooked  or  misapplied.  Thus,  under 
Anstey,  "The  tinted  Venus,"  next  to  "Vice 
versa"  in  popularity  and  its  superior  in  pure 
comedy,  is  omitted  from  the  seven  titles 
given;  Mrs.  Voynich  is  not  represented  by 
"The  gadfly,"  but  by  "Jack  Raymond";  while 
Jefferies'  "Dewey  morn,"  Henry  Kingsley's 
"Stretton"  and  "Silcotes  of  Silcote,"  Reade's 
"Foul  play,"  Bulwer's  "Ernest  Maltravers," 
Marryat's  "Children  of  the  New  Forest," 
Charles  Grant's  "Stories  of  Naples  and  the 
Camoira,"  and  Wells'  "Invisible  man,"  are  a 
few  of  many  omissions  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  purpose  and  principle  of  the  list. 
This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  list  is 
extremely  comprehensive,  and  includes  many 
titles  of  negligible  quality.  The  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  the  indication,  by  means  of  an 
asterisk,  "of  masterpieces  and  peculiarly  rep- 
resentative works."  Why  is  "The  fortunes  of 
Nigel"  a  "masterpiece"  when  "The  fair  maid 
of  Perth"  and  "Kenilworth"  are  not?  Why 
should  "Oliver  Twist,"  "Nicholas  Nickleby," 
"Bleak  House,"  and  "Tale  of  two  cities"  be 
left  unstarred,  if  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  "Pick- 
wick," and  "Dombey  and  Son"  are  among  the 
chosen?  Very  few,  we  fancy,  will  agree  with 
the  indication  of  Miss  Burney's  "Cecilia"  as 
superior  to  her  "Evelina,"  nor  can  the  setting 
of  "Middlemarch"  above  "The  mill  on  the 
Floss"  pass  unquestioned.  Among  the  lesser 
and  particularly  the  more  modern  writers, 
however,  the  distribution  of  asterisks  has 
been  carried  out  with  discrimination  and 
good  judgment. 
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Of  fiction  other  than  English  the  represen- 
tation is  unsatisfactory.  For  foreign  books 
this  is  naturally  a  result  of  the  restriction  to 
works  issued  in  translation,  but  the  Ameri- 
can division  has  no  such  limitation,  and 
might  easily  have  been  greatly  improved. 
Here  among  omissions  noted  are  Bret  Harte's 
"Gabriel  Conroy,"  Miss  Murfree's  "Where 
the  battle  was  fought,"  Janvier's  "Aztec 
treasure-house,"  Robert  Chambers'  "Red  re- 
public," Fuller's  "Chevalier  of  Pensieri- 
Vani,"  Hopkinson  Smith's  "Tom  Grogan," 
Mrs.  Wiggins'  "Birds'  Christmas  Carol"  — 
in  each  case  less  representative  books  by 
these  writers  being  included.  It  is  also  curi- 
ous to  note  that  the  name  of  Sefiora  Pardo 
Bazan  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  Spanish 
list,  although  several  of  her  books  have  been 
widely  read  in  English  versions,  and  that  the 
stories  of  Ethel  Turner  are  missing  from  the 
Australian  list.  The  foreign  lists,  indeed,  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  "guide"  to  foreign 
fiction,  but  as  indication  of  a  few  titles  acces- 
sible to  English  readers. 

In  its  annotations  the  work  is  variable, 
probably  due  to  the  collaboration  inevitable 
in  such  an  undertaking.  The  notes  for  Mere- 
dith's novels  and  for  Hewlett's  books  are 
especially  good,  and  Anthony  Trollope. 
"Ouida,"  Balzac,  Henry  James,  and  Howells 
furnish  examples  of  capital  annotation  work. 
Others  are  less  successful.  The  Jewish  ele- 
ments of  "Daniel  Deronda"  are  entirely  ig- 
nored in  the  annotation,  and  in  many  cases 
the  salient  points  are  missed,  as  in  the  omis- 
sion of  any  reference  to  Mormonism  in  the 
note  to  "John  Brent,"  or  to  temperance  in 
the  notes  to  "Ralph  Connor's"  books,  or  to 
avarice  in  Norris's  "McTeague" ;  while  the 
comment  on  Judge  Grant's  "Unleavened 
bread"  misses  the  target  entirely.  Some  of 
the  annotations  need  pruning.  To  speak  of 
a  book  as  "introducing  the  vigorous  person- 
ality of  the  redoubtable  Paul  Jones"  (Miss 
Jewett's  "Tory  lover")  is  amateurish,  while 
the  attempts  at  "fine  writing"  which  crop  up 
now  and  then  should  have  been  sternly  sup- 
pressed in  proof.  Discounting  such  defects 
as  these,  the  annotations  give  life  and  char- 
acter to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  dry  record 
of  titles. 

It  is  impossible,  within  necessary  limita- 
tions of  space,  to  do  more  than  touch  upon 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  volume.  In 
details  of  information  as  to  edition,  etc., 
there  are  frequent  discrepancies,  as  in  the  list- 
ing of  cheap  reprints  (especially  in  Ameri- 
can editions)  where  better  editions  are  availa- 
ble, and  in  the  giving  of  dates  of  publication, 
as  for  example  the  only  date  for  the  English 
translation  of  "M  _>nte  Cristo"  being  given  as 
1894.  For  translations  especially  the  indica- 
tion of  editions  is  often  most  unsatisfactory. 
Such  defects  as  these  are  perplexing  or 
irritating,  but  they  do  not  seriously  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

1 1.  F.  II. 
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CRNERAL. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  Jan- 
uary appears  three  months  late,  with  an- 
nouncement by  its  present  editor,  Mr.  Henry 
Guppy,  that  owing  to  the  heavy  and  growing 
demands  upon  his  time,  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  John  Rylands  Libra- 
ry, it  has  been  necessary  to  give  up  his  edi- 
torial duties  and  to  request  the  appointment 
by  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  Council  of  a  successor. 
Mr.  Guppy  has  had  charge  of  the  Record  from 
its  beginning  four  years  ago,  and  has  given 
devoted  and  scholarly  service.  The  present 
number,  which  opens  the  fifth  volume,  con- 
tains two  careful  papers  by  Cyril  Davenport 
and  John  Ballinger  respectively,  on  "Library 
bookbinding"  and  "The  rate  limit  and  the 
future  of  public  libraries,"  with  the  usual 
note^bnd  departments. 

WHAT   do   teachers   read?      (In   New   York 

Public  Library  Bulletin,  March,  p.  42-50.) 

Three  essays,  submitted  in  examination  for 

branch  librarian,  by  Mary  Denson   Pretlow, 

Lucille    Armistead    Goldthwaite,    and    Alice 

Wilde,  respectively.    All  are  clever,  and  worth 

reading,    despite   the   difficulty   of   answering 

such  a  question  as  this  with  any  definiteness. 

LOCAL. 

Alameda  (Cal~)  P.  L.  The  Carnegie  li- 
brary building  was  opened  informally  to  the 
public  on  the  evening  of  March  25. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Carnegie  L.  (4th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  This  report,  which 
was  summarized  from  advance  proofs  in 
March  L.  j.  (p.  130).  is  issued  as  a  36-page 
pamphlet,  with  several  illustrations  of  the 
fine  Carnegie  building. 

Atlantic  City  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  Plans  for  the 
$60,000  Carnegie  library  building  have  been 
accepted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  work  may  be- 
gin this  spring.  The  building  is  modelled 
upon  that  designed  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  will 
be  a  two-storied  structure  of  white  limestone. 
Herbert  D.  Hale,  of  New  York,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Belmont  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  library  issues 
in  an  artistic  pamphlet  the  "Addresses  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  library  building,  June  17, 
1902;  with  views  and  plan  of  the  building" 
(29  P.  O.) 

Brooklyn  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  Weekly  staff- 
meetings  of  superintendents  of  departments 
with  the  librarian  and  assistant  librarian  were 
instituted  in  February  and  have  proved  the 
best  medium  for  thrashing  out  problems  and 
discussing  changes  and  innovations.  There 
is  absolute  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  meet- 
ings as  a  rule  last  two  hours.  Classes  for 
assistants  have  been  a  decided  feature  of  the 
year's  work  in  the  library.  The  class  in  ref- 
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erence  work,  which  opened  Dec.  i,  1902,  closed 
the  :6th  of  February;  the  superintendent  of 
children's  work  formed  a  class  of  children's 
assistants  and  others  interested  in  juvenile 
work,  which  opened  on  Feb.  6  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  vacation  period;  and  the  su- 
perintendent of  cataloging  opened  a  catalog- 
ing class  on  March  2  which  is  still  running. 
These  classes  range  in  numbers  from  25  to 
45.  They  are  held  weekly  in  library  time, 
and  there  is  no  tuition  fee.  They  have  no 
connection  with  the  apprentice  classes. 

Examinations  for  entrance  to  the  appren- 
tice class  will  be  held  on  Friday,  April  17,  at 
the  administration  building,  26  Breyoort 
Place.  The  examination  in  literature  will  be 
from  9.50  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.,  and  the  exam- 
ination in  history  including  general  informa- 
tion, from  1.30  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

The  superintendent  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment was  invited  by  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh  to  deliver  two  lectures  to  the 
training  school  for  children's  librarians,  and 
spent  a  week  in  that  city  studying  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  branch  library  work  and  work 
with  children  as  it  is  there  developed. 

A  somewhat  new  departure  in  library  in- 
teriors was  the  fitting  up  of  the  "kitchen"  of 
the  Williamsburgh  Branch  as  an  addition  to 
the  children's  room.  This  branch  is  located  in 
a  dwelling-house  until  the  completion  of  its 
Carnegie  building.  Besides  the  usual  paint- 
ing, papering  and  kalsomining,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  range  and  sink.  For  this 
purpose,  the  carpenters  erected  a  screen  cov- 
ered with  tightly  stretched  denim.  This  screen 
serves  the  secondary  purpose  of  a  picture- 
bulletin  board. 

Mr.  Hill  represented  the  library  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting;  other  delegates  were 
Miss  Hitchler  and  Miss  Hawley,  superin- 
tendents of  departments,  Miss  Hull  and  Miss 
Donaghy,  branch  librarians,  and  Miss  Scho- 
field  and  Miss  Armstrong,  branch  assistants. 

Brunswick,  Me.  On  March  23,  the  city 
board  of  selectmen  received  a  check  for  $15,- 
ooo  from  William  J.  Curtis  of  New  York  for 
the  library  building,  which  he  is  to  give  in 
memory  of  his  father.  It  is  hoped  that  work 
may  begin  early  this  spring. 

Cedar  Rapids  (/a.)  F.  P.  L.  The  third  an- 
nual "library  day"  exercises  were  held  on 
March  6,  and  were  attended  by  many  persons, 
including  a  number  of  out-of-town  guests. 
There  were  two  sessions  at  which  papers 
were  read  and  library  topics  discussed.  A 
question  box  was  a  feature  at  each,  over 
which  Miss  Alice  Tyler,  of  the  state  library 
commission  presided  in  the  morning,  and 
Miss  Ahern,  of  Public  Libraries,  in  the  after- 
noon. In  the  morning  the  subject  discussed 
was  library  administration,  and  in  the  after- 
noon library  architecture  was  considered. 
Members  of  the  board  of  trustees  were  pres- 
ent during  the  day  and  evening  and  assisted 
in  receiving  the  visitors.  The  whole  library 


staff  was  on  duty  and  explained  methods  and 
the  work  in  general.  The  members  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Art  Association  gave  a  free 
exhibition  of  their  collection  and  the  com- 
bination of  "library  day"  and  the  arts  and 
crafts  exhibit  proved  eminently  pleasing  and 
instructive. 

Chicago  (III.)  P '.  L.  (30th  rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing May  31,  1902.)  A  summary  of  this  re- 
port was  given  in  L.  jr.,  January,  p.  31-32. 
To  the  facts  then  presented  it  may  be  added 
that  the  trustees  make  special  reference  to 
the  offer  of  Mrs.  T.  B.  Blackstone  to  erect  a 
branch  library  building  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband.  The  building,  which  is  now  being 
erected  at  49th  St.,  Lake  and  Washington 
avenues,  "is  in  the  pure  Grecian  Ionic  style 
of  architecture.  The  materials  used  are  white 
granite  for  the  exterior  and  Italian  marble 
for  the  interior.  The  plans  provide  for  read- 
ing and  reference  rooms,  a  room  for  young 
people,  librarian's  and  catalogers'  rooms,  a 
circulating  room,  and  a  shelving  capacity  for 
25,000  books." 

Detroit  (Mich.)  P.  L.  (38th  rpt,  1902.) 
Added  77oo;  total  179,740.  Issued,  home  use 
534,933  (fict.  58.40%;  juv.  fict  16.70%)  ;  lib. 
use  712,776  v.,  227,779  periodicals.  New  cards 
issued  6835 ;  cards  in  use  32,593. 

The  failure,  on  Feb.  10,  1902,  of  the  bank 
in  which  the  library  funds  were  deposited  was 
a  serious  misfortune,  and  necessitated  rigid 
economy  throughput  the  year.  "The  great- 
est saving  was  in  the  purchase  of  books* 
which  was  almost  wholly  suspended  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year."  There  was 
nevertheless  an  increase  in  circulation,  of  tf/2 
per  cent,  in  home  use  and  9  per  cent,  in  refer- 
ence use.  "The  open  shelf  arrangement  of 
some  3000  volumes  of  fiction  enjoys  con- 
tinued popularity.  It  seems  a  direct  encour- 
agement of  novel  reading  to  give  such  read- 
ers only  the  opportunity  to  go  directly  to  the 
shelves  to  select  their  books,  while  those  who 
would  gladly  take  the  same  privilege  with  ref- 
erence to  history,  travel,  useful  arts,  sociolo- 
gy, are  denied  it.  To  such  persons  it  can  only 
be  said  that  the  people  who  planned  the  build- 
ing 30  years  ago  never  dreamed  that  library 
readers  would  be  wanting  or  expecting  to 
approach  within  reaching  distance  of  the 
shelves.  It  does  not  seem  possible  now  to 
remedy  their  defective  foresight." 

In  the  children's  department  a  series  of  Sat- 
urday afternoon  talks  to  children  have  been 
given  on  instructive  subjects,  which  have 
proved  most  successful. 

The  situation  regarding  Andrew  Carnegie's 
offer  of  branch  buildings  is  reviewed,  with 
expression  of  regret  at  the  delay  in  securing 
sites  and  making  the  offer  a  certainty. 

Dover  (N.  H.)  P.  L.  (aoth  rpt,  1902.) 
Added  2010;  total  29,661.  Issued,  home  use 
62,120;  visitors  to  ref.  and  reading  rooms  20,- 
534.  Receipts,  $4044.76;  expenses  $4041.02. 

The  use  of  the  library  shows  a  decrease  of 
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4611  from  the  circulation  of  the  previous  year 
and  a  decrease  of  6148  in  reading  room  use. 
Most  of  this  decline  has  been  in  fiction,  and 
is  apparently  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Tabard  Inn  and  Booklovers'  libraries.  This 
is  regarded  "rather  as  a  relief  to  the  library 
than  otherwise,  for  they  have  supplied  in  a 
legitimate  manner  the  importunate  demand 
for  the  latest  stones  —  a  demand,  which,  how- 
ever proper  in  itself,  the  library  can  never 
fill." 

First  of  importance  in  the  year's  record  is 
the  gift  of  $30,000  for  a  Carnegie  building, 
received  in  April  last,  and  the  later  gift  of  a 
desirable  site  from  the  trustees  of  the  Frank- 
lin Academy  fund.  Two  other  gifts  were  the 
music  collection  of  John  W.  Tufts  of  Boston, 
and  the  historical  collection  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Ham,  the  latter  purchased  and  given  by  E.  R. 
Brown.  The  former  comprises  303  sheets  of 
music,  540  volumes,  and  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  periodicals ;  the  latter,  393  volumes, 
dealing  with  Dover  and  New  Hampshire  local 
history  and  genealogy. 

Evanston,  III.  The  effort  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions on  which  Mr.  Charles  F.  Grey  offered 
two  years  ago  to  give  a  $100,000  library  build- 
ing to  the  city,  seems  to  have  been  given  up. 
Mr.  Grey  required  that  a  site  satisfactory  to 
himself  should  be  secured,  and  a  fund  of 
about  $31,000  was  raised  for  the  purpose  by 
public  subscription.  Several  sites  were  con- 
sidered suitable  and  were  submitted  to  Mr. 
Grey  but  were  refused  by  him,  and  the  one  he 
desired  was  regarded  by  the  citizens  interested 
in  the  movement  as  too  costly. 

Fair  haven,  Mass.  Millicent  L.  (Rpt  — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  811;  to- 
tal 16,660.  Issued,  home  use  45,555  (net.  and 
juv.  net.  60.2%). 

From  the  opening  of  the  library,  Feb.  I, 
1893,  to  Jan.  I,  1002,  4019  persons  had  received 
borrowers'  cards.  On  May  i,  1902,  a  new 
registration  went  into  effect,  and  during  the 
eight  months  to  Dec.  31  the  total  re-registra- 
tion was  1346.  As  a  result  of  the  re-registra- 
tion it  seems  evident  that  "ooo  or  a  1000  card- 
holders do  nearly  all  the  borrowing." 

"The  circulation  per  capita  was  12.2,  popu- 
lation being  3750,  and  the  circulation  per  ac- 
tive cardholder  about  45."  There  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  fiction  reading,  ascribed 
in  part  to  greater  use  by  the  schools  of  colla- 
teral reading,  to  the  formation  of  a  children's 
department,  to  the  "library  rotation"  system, 
the  new  non-fiction  catalog,  better  desk  ser- 
vice, and  the  more  general  issue  of  a  second 
non-fiction  reader's  card.  The  library  is  open 
for  reading  and  circulation  from  9  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  every  day  in  the  year. 

Much  more  effective  work  has  been  done 
in  reaching  the  children,  which  has  resulted 
in  larger  use  of  juvenile  books.  The  Newark 
charging  system  was  installed  in  the  spring, 
and  the  revision  and  completion  of  the  non- 
fiction  card  catalog  was  practically  completed 


in  February.  Lists  of  new  books  are  pub- 
lished weekly  in  the  local  press  and  the  type 
held  for  issue  as  an  eight-page  bulletin  every 
other  month. 

The  use  of  the  "rotation  case"  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hall  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
for  November  last.  "From  four  collections 
averaging  157  volumes  each,  35,  65,  58  and  49 
per  cent,  respectively  were  taken  for  home 
reading,  aggregating  322  volumes;  about  i1/* 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  circulation  for  the 
period  covered.  During  the  same  time  the 
fiction  read  decreased  &/*  per  cent,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  case.  This  is 
distinctly  encouraging  in  showing  that  many 
people  care  for  serious  reading  if  it  is  as 
easily  obtainable  as  fiction  and  one-tenth  as 
much  advertised." 

Fremont,  Neb.  The  new  Carnegie  library 
building  was  opened  with  an  informal  public 
reception  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
March  6.  Despite  bad  weather  there  was  an 
attendance  of  nearly  500  persons.  The  build- 
ing cost  $15,000. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia.  Friends'  F.  L. 
(Rpt.,  1902.)  Added  597;  total  21,323.  Is- 
sued, home  use  15,514,  of  which  3549  were 
juvenile.  New  cards  issued  439;  visitors 
to  lib.  24,227.  Receipts  $4338.58;  expenses 
$3927.07. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  library 
contains  no  works  of  fiction.  Despite  this  fact 
the  year's  circulation  was  1144  in  excess  of 
that  of  1001  and  "greater  than  any  year  since 
the  library  was  founded." 

The  usual  list  of  books  added  during  the 
year  is  appended. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  Kellogg  P.  L.  The  for- 
mal opening  of  the  library  in  its  spacious  and 
imposing  Carnegie  building  was  held  on  Feb. 
16.  This  marks  perhaps  the  most  important 
epoch  in  the  library's  fourteen  years  of  exist- 
ence and  its  fitting  and  permanent  home  in- 
sures its  best  development.  The  first  step 
toward  the  library's  establishment  was  taken 
in  1884  when  a  fund  was  started  with  a  sub- 
scription of  $2000  offered  by  Rufus  B.  Kel- 
logg, made  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum  be 
raised  by  public  contributions.  The  project 
was  not  carried  through,  however,  and  an 
effort  to  secure  a  half  mill  tax  for  library  sup- 
port was  defeated  at  the  polls.  In  1887  a 
small  fund  for  the  library  was  secured, 
through  lectures  and  subscriptions,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  gift  of  $15,000  was  made  to 
the  city  by  Mr.  Kellogg  on  condition  that  a 
municipal  appropriation  of  $000  yearly  for 
library  support  be  guaranteed  for  50  years. 
The  offer  was  accepted  by  popular  vote  and 
the  Kellogg  Public  Library  was  founded.  It 
was  opened,  in  rooms  in  the  Kellogg  bank 
building,  on  April  2,  1889.  Miss  Annie  Mc- 
Donnell, the  first  librarian,  was  succeeded,  on 
her  death  in  1000,  by  Miss  Deborah  Martin, 
formerly  assistant  librarian.  The  gift  of  Mr. 
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Carnegie  was  his  first  library  offer  made  to  a 

.  Wisconsin  town.     Work  on  the  building  was 

begun  in   1902.     The  library  has  since   1898 

received  a  yearly  city  appropriation  of  $1500. 

Greenville,  O.  Carnegie  L.  The  handsome 
library  building,  for  which  Andrew  Carnegie 
gave  $25,000,  and  Henry  St.  Clair  over  $3000, 
was  dedicated  on  March  19.  The  exercises 
were  largely  attended,  many  visitors  corning 
from  the  adjacent  towns  and  rural  districts, 
and  the  day  was  in  large  measure  a  public 
holiday.  The  chief  addresses  were  made  by 
L.  C.  Laylin,  secretary  of  state,  C.  B.  Gal- 
breath,  state  librarian,  and  Lewis  B.  Bone- 
brake,  state  commissioner  of  common  schools. 
Besides  his  contribution  to  the  building  fund 
Mr.  Henry  St.  Clair  gave  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  the  reference  room,  which  is  known 
as  the  St.  Clair  reference  library,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $10,000. 

The  building  is  classic  in  style,  of  stone  and 
buff  pressed  brick,  the  entrance,  stairway  and 
wainscoting  being  of  white  marble.  The  de- 
livery room,  with  its  central  circular  desk, 
faces  the  entrance  hall,  and  gives  supervision 
over  all  the  rooms  connecting  —  these  being 
the  general  reading  room,  children's  reading 
room,  St.  Clair  reference  room,  and  stack 
room. 

Hopedale,  Mass.  Bancroft  Memorial  L, 
(i7th  rpt.  —  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.) 
Added  686;  total  9500.  Issued,  home  use 
18,187  (fict.  71  %),  a  gain  of  6461  v.  over  the 
preceding  year.  New  registration  269;  total 
card  holders  looo.  Receipts  and  expenses 
$2788.52. 

The  year  has  been  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  library.  In  purchase  of 
books  "special  attention  has  been  given  to  im- 
proving the  department  of  travel."  Nine  pho- 
tograph exhibits  were  held  during  the  year 
by  virtue  of  membership  in  the  Library  Art 
Club. 

Houlton,  Me.  On  March  22  it  was  voted  at 
town  meeting  to  accept  Andrew  Carnegie's 
offer  of  $10,000  for  a  library  building. 

Indiana  State  L.,  Indianapolis.  The  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana 
so  amended  the  law  governing  the  state  li- 
brary that  the  librarian  is  permitted  to  lend 
other  than  reference  and  rare  books  to  citi- 
zens of  the  state.  This  library  will  now  be 
made  of  much  larger  service  to  the  state  and 
especially  so  to  the  club  people  and  investiga- 
tors in  historical,  sociological  and  economic 
lines.  The  General  Assembly  was  much  more 
generous  with  the  state  library  than  it  has 
teen  before,  increasing  its  purchase  fund 
about  fourfold,  besides  making  a  generous 
specific  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the 
files  of  the  Western  Sun  newspaper  (Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.)  frofn  1807  to  1842,  being  the 
only  paper  extant,  published  within  the  state 
•covering  this  period  of  Indiana  territorial  and 


early  state  history.  This  is  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  acquisition  in  the  way  of  local 
history  ever  made  by  the  state  library. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  P.  L.  The  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  library  and  the  public 
schools  were  set  forth  in  the  following  state- 
ment and  recommendation,  recently  submitted 
by  the  librarian,  Mrs.  Whitney,  to  the  library 
committee  of  the  board  of  education : 

"The  system  of  placing  library  sub-stations 
in  the  public  school  buildings  of  Kansas  City, 
inaugurated  several  years  ago,  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  Twelve  stations  have  been  es- 
tablished, to  which  are  sent,  each  month,  3000 
books.  With  the  strong  co-operation  of  the 
principals  and  teachers,  who  have  cheerfully 
taken  the  responsibility  of  circulating  the 
books  to  the  parents  and  children,  the  system 
has  been  phenomenally  successful.  In  view  of 
the  number  of  new  school  buildings  now  con- 
templated, I  respectfully  suggest  that  in  each 
of  the  new  school  buildings  to  be  erected  a 
room  be  set  apart  for  a  sub-station;  this 
room  to  be  so  planned,  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  shut  it  off  from  other  parts  of  the  building, 
and  with  an  outer  entrance,  that  it  may  be 
kept  open  six  days  in  the  week  from  8  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  The  rooms  need  not  necessarily 
be  large,  and  would  take  the  place  of  what 
must  inevitably  come  in  the  near  future, 
branch  libraries,  and  with  less  cost  to  the 
board  of  education.  The  close  relations  which 
obtain  between  the  schools  and  library 
through  the  board  of  education  makes  the 
proposition  most  desirable." 

This  proposition  was  referred  by  the  library 
committee  to  the  building  committee  and  was 
favorably  reported  on  by  the  latter.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  reference  books  are  placed  in 
each  branch  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  that 
school  district,  and  for  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. To  each  school  in  Kansas  City  is  as- 
signed one  substitute  teacher,  who  receives  a 
nominal  salary,  and  for  a  small  additional 
sum  the  substitute  teacher  will  take  charge 
of  the  school  branch  library,  from  8  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  The  branches  were  kept  open  dur- 
ing the  vacation  last  summer  one  day  in  each 
week  and  with  such  good  results  that  it  will 
be  a  permanent  arrangement  in  the  future. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Koch  contributes  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  March  6  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  loan  collection  of  early  Italian 
books,  owned  by  Mr.  George  Plimpton,  of 
New  York,  and  recently  displayed  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  It  is  Mr.  Plimpton's  in- 
tention to  present  the  collection  to  Wellesley 
College  as  a  memorial  of  his  wife,  Frances 
Taylor  Pearsons  Plimpton,  of  the  class  of 
1884.  The  collection  numbers  less  than  600 
items,  being  limited  mainly  to  early  editions 
of  the  Italian  classics  and  romances  of  chiv- 
alry. Its  chief  treasures  are  described  with 
knowledge  and  sympathy  by  Mr.  Koch,  among 
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them  being  three  Petrarch  manuscripts,  two 
Boccaccio  manuscripts,  an  Aldine  volume  of 
1501,  containing  Petrarch's  "cose  volgari," 
and  the  first  edition  of  Castiglione's  "Corte- 
giano."  From  this  is  quoted  the  passages  de- 
scribing the  rules  for  administration  of  the 
library  in  the  household  of  Duke  Federigo's 
son,  Guidobaldo: 

"The  librarian  should  be  learned,  of  good 
presence,  temper,  and  manners;  correct  and 
ready  of  speech.  He  must  get  from  the  garde- 
robe  an  inventory  of  the  books,  and  keep  them 
arranged  and  easily  accessible,  whether  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  or  others,  maintaining  also  the 
rooms  in  good  condition.  He  must  preserve 
the  books  from  damp  and  vermin,  as  well  as 
from  the  hands  of  trifling,  ignorant,  dirty, 
and  tasteless  persons.  To  those  of  authority 
and  learning  he  ought  himself  exhibit  them 
with  all  facility,  courteously  explaining  their 
beauty  and  remarkable  characteristics,  the 
handwriting  and  miniatures,  but  observant 
that  such  abstract  no  leaves.  When  ignorant 
or  merely  curious  persons  wish  to  see  them, 
a  glance  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  not  some  one  of 
considerable  influence.  When  any  lock  or 
other  requisite  is  needed,  he  must  take  care 
that  it  be  promptly  provided.  He  must  let 
no  book  be  taken  away,  but  by  the  Duke's 
orders,  and  if  lent  must  get  a  written  receipt, 
and  see  to  its  being  returned.  When  a  num- 
ber of  visitors  come  in,  he  must  be  specially 
watchful  that  nothing  is  stolen." 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Queens  Borough 
L.  (7th  rpt. — year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.) 
Added  4697;  total  35,342,  distributed  among 
eight  branches.  Issued,  home  use  185,434,  an 
increase  of  80,798  v.  or  77  %  over  the  number 
used  in  1901.  Total  registration  14,397. 

The  library  system  consists  of  eight 
branches,  nearly  all  of  which  at  the  time  of 
their  consolidation  into  one  borough  organi- 
zation were  entirely  distinct  in  arrangement, 
methods,  and  contents,  so  that  the  task  of 
working  out  a  uniform  basis  for  development 
has  been  no  light  one.  It  has  been  carried  on 
with  common  sense  and  earnestness,  and  the 
report  shows  that  much  has  already  been  ac- 
complished toward  an  effective  co-ordinated 
system.  The  great  increase  in  the  year's 
record  of  circulation  is  striking  evidence  of 
the  library's  development.  Miss  Hume,  the 
librarian,  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Mag- 
nolia meeting  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. She  says :  "The  information  and 
inspiration  received  at  this  meeting  have  been 
a  strong  influence  for  good  in  the  conduct  of 
the  library."  Much  has  been  done  in  the 
instruction  of  librarians-in-charge,  assistants, 
and  apprentices,  the  assistant  librarian,  Miss 
Bowen,  having  conducted  classes  in  catalog- 
ing, and  Miss  Louise  Hinsdale,  head  of  the 
Flushing  branch,  having  given  instruction  in 
reference  and  bulletin  work  This  instruction 
has  required  many  visits  to  the  various 
branches,  and  has  been  a  serious  burden  in 


addition  to  regular  duties.  The  work  of  the 
year  in  each  branch  is  reported  upon  sever- 
ally. The  report  has  been  presented  only  in 
manuscript,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
be  found  practicable  to  print  it,  for  it  is  sug- 
gestive and  encouraging  in  its  presentation  of 
library  organization  under  difficulties. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L.  A  reading  room  for 
the  blind  was  opened  in  the  library  with  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Its  work  is  carried 
on  mainly  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  ladies  from  the  Lynn  Historical  Society, 
through  whose  efforts  the  necessary  funds 
were  secured  to  buy  books  in  raised  print  and 
employ  an  attendant.  The  room  is  open 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  after- 
noons, and  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Jessie  Bubier, 
formerly  a  student  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  who  gives  instruction  in  read- 
ing print  and  music  to  those  blind  persons 
desiring  it.  Volunteer  workers  have  been 
enlisted  to  accompany  the  blind  readers  to 
and  from  the  library.  Twice  a  month  on 
Friday  afternoons  readings  are  given  by  vol- 
unteers interested  in  the  efforts  to  make  the 
library  a  center  of  help  and  solace  to  blind 
persons. 

Marlboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  library  was 
reopened  on  Feb.  10,  after  having  been  closed 
for  six  weeks  on  account  of  the  disastrous 
fire  of  Dec.  25  last,  which  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  books  in  the  collection. 

Michigan  State  L.,  Lansing.  (Biennial  rpt. 
—  two  years  ending  July  i,  1902.)  Added 
8072;  total  not  given.  Receipts  $21,475.09; 
expenses  $21,375.67. 

The  work  of  the  travelling  library  depart- 
ment has  shown  a  steady  increase.  During 
the  period  covered  722  libraries  have  been 
sent  out,  with  16,944  readers,  and  a  circula- 
tion of  75,832.  The  appendixes  form  the  bulk 
of  the  report,  and  include  lists  of  exchanges 
received,  and  reports  of  associate  and  trav- 
elling libraries. 

Neul  Bedford  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (sist  rpt., 
1902.)  Added  4795;  total  81,014.  Issued, 
home  use  114,697  (fict.  73.5%). 

"In  September  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  manager  of  the  Tabard  Inn  Library 
for  a  service  of  250  books.  The  books  fur- 
nished are  books  of  current  interest,  mainly 
fiction.  This  arrangement  has  proved  very 
popular,  and  it  saves  the  library  from  buy- 
ing a  good  deal  of  fiction  which  people  wish 
to  read,  and  which  perhaps  is  worth  reading, 
and  yet  is  not  worth  while  to  purchase  as 
permanent  additions  to  the  library." 

New  Orleans,  La.  The  city  council  on 
March  10  voted  to  accept  Andrew  Carnegie's 
offer  of  $250,000  for  a  library  building  and 
branches. 

New  York  P.  L.  At  the  trustees'  meeting 
held  on  March  n,  it  was  announced  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  Aguilar  Free  Library 
with  the  New  York  Public  Library,  which 
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has  been  pending  for  some  time,  had  been 
completed,  and  that  the  four  branches  of  the 
Aguilar  Library  are  now  a  part  of  the  cir- 
culating department  of  the  public  library. 
Two  of  the  trustees  of  the  Aguilar  Library, 
Mark  Ash  and  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  have 
been  added  to  the  committee  on  circulation 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  It  was  also 
announced  that  the  New  York  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library  for  the  Blind  at  121  West  91  st 
St.,  had  been  consolidated  with  the  public  li- 
brary. 

New  York  City,  Aguilar  F.  L.    THE  PASSING 

OF  THE  AGUILAR  FREE  LIBRARY.     (In  The 

American  Hebrew,  March  6,  1903.    72 1525- 

526.) 

A  retrospect  of  the  library,  by  Judge  Sam- 
uel Greenbaum,  occasioned  by  its  passing  un- 
der the  control  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Newark  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  Miss  Beatrice 
Winser,  assistant  librarian,  gives  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Library  News  the  following 
account  of  the  recent  art  exhibition  held  in 
the  library  gallery:  "On  Friday,  Feb.  27, 
the  first  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  ever 
held  in  the  library  and  the  first  held  for  many 
years  in  the  city  was  opened  to  the  public. 
The  interest  manifested  in  the  really  fine  col- 
lection of  the  paintings  of  foreign  artists  was 
without  parallel,  I  may  venture  to  say,  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  Over  32,000  persons  vis- 
ited the  gallery  during  the  16  days,  February 
27  to  March  15,  and  the  pleasure  given  to  so 
many  thousands  of  people  was  ample  reward 
for  those  who  planned  and  executed  this 
unique  exhibition.  The  citizens  who  knew 
Newark  best,  prophesied  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  arouse  any  great  interest  in  paint- 
ings in  a  manufacturing  city  like  this.  Those 
who  planned  and  carried  out  the  scheme, 
however,  were  completely  vindicated  by  the 
phenomenal  attendance  of  persons  from  every 
walk  of  life.  A  neat,  well  printed  catalog, 
giving  a  list  of  the  paintings  with  the  names 
of  their  owners  and  brief  notices  of  the  paint- 
ers, served  as  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  the 
occasion.  Other  loan  exhibitions  will  follow, 
one  of  the  work  of  American  artists  has  al- 
ready been  promised,  and  there  are  enough 
paintings  to  be  found  in  the  private  houses  of 
the  city  to  have  several  others.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  seed  sown  will  bear  fruit,  and  that 
Newark  may  have  a  permanent  free  art  gal- 
lery and  museum  ere  long  —  public  buildings 
no  city  should  be  without." 

Northampton,  Mass.  Forbes  L.  (8th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1902.)  Added  7398  v., 
3245  pm. ;  total  91,355  v.,  12,423  pm.  Issued, 
home  use  95,o88  (fict  45,563;  photographs 
11,625)  5  Jib.  us*  6649.  New  registration 
1070;  registration  in  force,  5946,  being  31.9 
per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  increase  in  home  circulation  for  the 
year  was  6019,  or  6*4  per  cent 


Mr.  Cutter  says :  "The  total  issue  of  the 
libraries  belonging  to  the  city  is  146,095, 
which  is  7.8  for  each  inhabitant,  a  proportion 
larger  than  that  reported  by  any  other  city 
and  about  eight  times  the  proportionate  cir- 
culation of  city  and  town  libraries  for  the 
United  States."  Included  in  the  report  is  the 
comparative  summary  of  the  library  facilities 
of  Northampton,  first  contributed  to  Charles 
F.  Warner's  "Northampton  of  to-day"  and 
previously  noted  in  these  columns. 

Preliminary  work  has  been  carried  on 
toward  the  preparation  of  a  new  catalog  for 
which  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Library  of 
Congress  printed  cards  the  basis.  For  this 
12,004  cards  have  been  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  3830  from  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association. 

Peoria  (III.)  P.  L.  A  branch  library  has 
been  opened  in  South  Peoria,  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Lisk  streets.  It  is  well 
equipped,  in  a  large  and  comfortable  room, 
which  was  secured  and  fitted  up  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Oakford,  who  will  assume  the  cost  of  its 
maintenance  during  its  first  year. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  On  March  27 
an  authorized  statement  was  made  by  W.  N. 
Frew,  trustee  of  the  library,  to  the  effect  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  had  arranged  to  give  an 
additional  $1,550,000  for  the  enlargement  and 
extension  of  the  library. 

Last  year  plans  were  submitted  to  Mr. 
Carnegie  for  the  improvement  of  the  build- 
ing, which  called  for  an  expenditure  of  $3,- 
450,000.  The  plans  were  not  satisfactory,  and 
new  ones  were  drawn,  which  have  recently 
been  submitted  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  which 
called  for  an  additional  million  and  a  half 
dollars.  These  plans  proved  satisfactory,  and 
were  at  once  accepted.  Mr.  Carnegie  an- 
nounced to  Mr.  Frew  that  he  might  as  well 
make  his  gift  a  round  $5,000,000,  and  made 
his  present  gift  $1,550,000.  In  addition,  it 
was  announced  to-day  that  he  would  build  a 
branch  library  in  the  East  End,  this  city,  to 
cost  $150,000,  work  to  be  started  at  once. 

The  $5,000,000  for  the  extension  of  the  li- 
brary is  independent  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  enor- 
mous gift,  amounting  to  about  $10,000,000,  for 
the  proposed  technical  school.  A  feature  of 
the  extension  to  the  main  library  will  be  the 
architectural  hall,  which  will  be  120  feet 
square  and  extend  from  the  ground  floor  to 
the  skylight.  It  will  be  used  for  displaying 
architectural  casts,  and  will  be  a  distinctly 
new  departure  in  the  field  of  exhibits  em- 
braced by  the  institution.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  art  gallery  space  will  be  tripled  in  size, 
while  the  other  departments  will  undergo  a 
corresponding  enlargement.  The  library  itself 
will  occupy  as  much  space  as  is  contained  in 
the  whole  of  the  present  building. 

Salem  (Mass,)  P.  L.  (i4th  rpt. —  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1902.)  Added  1845;  total 
43,447.  Home  use  108,986  (fict.  78%):  vis- 
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itors  to  ref.  room  8719.  New  registration 
785;  total  registration  6303. 

The  cost  of  books,  it  is  found,  has  increased 
over  15  per  cent,  owing  to  the  new  net  system 
of  publication.  "Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  most  other  classes  of  com- 
modities we  should  likewise  expect  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  books,  but  whether  justi- 
fied or  not,  it  greatly  hampers  the  usefulness 
of  libraries  with  restricted  funds." 

The  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress  printed 
catalog  cards  has  now  been  maintained  for 
over  a  year,  with  entirely  satisfactory  re- 
sults. "In  all  2469  cards  have  been  received 
for  714  different  books,  an  average  of  3^2 
cards  per  title.  The  number  of  cards  per  title 
ordered  is  usually  either  two,  three  or  four, 
but  in  one  case  45  cards  were  required  to 
properly  catalog  the  book  and  in  another  case 
54.  In  five  cases  one  was  sufficient.  The 
total  cost  of  the  cards  has  been  $25.42,  an 
average  of  3.6  cents  per  title  or  one  cent  per 
card.  In  figuring  this  cost  allowance  is  made 
for  the  galley  proofs  and  the  rebate.  Some- 
what detailed  statistics  of  the  promptness  of 
receipt  of  cards  have  been  kept  for  most  of 
the  year.  Of  661  books  for  which  cards  were 
ordered,  cards  were  received  for  534  titles  or 
8 1  per  cent.  The  service  has  been  much  bet- 
ter during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months,  74  per  cent,  only  of 
the  titles  were  supplied,  during  the  second 
six  months,  89  per  cent.  The  time  limit  on 
orders  is  generally  about  four  weeks,  and 
books  for  which  cards  are  not  received  with- 
in that  time  are  cataloged  in  the  library. 
If  we  were  willing  to  wait  indefinitely  nearly 
all  of  the  orders  would  have  been  filled.  From 
December  to  May,  68  per  cent,  of  the  titles 
which  were  furnished  were  received  during 
the  first  week,  18  per  cent,  during  the  second 
week,  and  14  per  cent,  later,  while  from  June 
to  November,  87  per  cent,  were  received  dur- 
ing the  first  week,  eight  per  cent,  during  the 
second  week,  and  only  five  per  cent,  later." 

San  Francisco.  The  city  board  of  super- 
visors on  March  30  approved  a  bill  recom- 
mending, among  other  public  improvements, 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction 
of  a  public  library  building.  A  block  on  Van 
Ness  avenue,  "or  a  similar  block  of  like  value 
in  the  same  locality,"  was  suggested  for  a 
site. 

Steubenville,  O.  Carnegie  L.  The  first  re- 
port of  the  library,  for  the  year  ending  Feb. 
28,  1903,  as  printed  in  the  local  press,  gives 
the  following  facts :  Added  2897 ;  total  6035. 
Issued,  home  use  28.628,  of  which  12,643 
were  juvenile  books.  Total  borrowers  1808. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  library  were 
held  on  March  II,  1902,  and  routine  work  was 
begun  on  the  following  day.  At  the  time  of 
opening  there  were  3138  v.  on  the  shelves,  of 
which  2830  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
school  library.  The  registration  records  show 
that  the  library  reaches  every  part  of  the  city, 


and  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  its  existence.  "Printed 
folders  were  sent  to  all  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories in  the  city  inviting  the  workers  there 
to  use  the  library.  These  were  given  to  each 
man  in  his  pay  envelope  and  the  effect  was 
soon  noticed  in  the  library  in  the  increased 
number  of  registrations.  The  bulletin  board 
at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Fourth  streets 
has  also  brought  many  strangers  here  and  the 
demand  for  the  books  so  advertised  is  very 
evident." 

In  the  children's  department  a  story  hour 
has  been  held  every  Friday  afternoon  since 
the  middle  of  October.  "Stories  from  Norse 
mythology  and  the  Nibelungen  lied  have  been 
told,  with  occasional  breaks  for  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  stories.  The  average  number 
of  children  present  at  the  story  hour  has  been 
about  loo,  with  extremes  of  attendance  vary- 
ing from  438  on  the  opening  day  to  two  on 
the  day  after  Christmas.  Besides  helping  the 
children  to  find  books  that  will  interest  or 
help  them  and  suggesting  more  solid  reading 
to  those  who  only  like  stories,  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  spent  in  aiding  them  to  look  up  sub- 
jects assigned  them  in  school,  principally  na- 
ture work,  essay-writing,  debates  and  history. 
Bulletins  have  been  exhibited  each  month  on 
the  walls  of  the  children's  room  and  when 
they  have  served  their  purpose  in  the  library 
they  are  loaned  to  the  various  schools  and  put 
up  in  the  school  rooms.  Mounted  pictures  on 
various  subjects  have  been  sent  to  the  schools, 
and  all  the  rooms,  both  in  Steubenville  and 
Mingo,  have  been  personally  visited  by  the 
librarian,  and  the  children  told  about  the  li- 
brary and  cordially  invited  to  visit  it.  Col- 
lections of  books  have  been  placed  in  the  Gar- 
field,  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  buildings  and  the 
school  board  have  provided  very  attractive 
cases  for  them,  not  only  in  the  buildings 
where  the  library  has  already  placed  books, 
but  also  in  the  other  schools  in  preparation 
for  the  time  when  we  shall  have  enough  books 
to  supply  all  these  schools.  In  all  the  work 
with  the  schools  the  teachers  and  all  the  of- 
ficials connected  with  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  city  have  evidenced  their  warm 
sympathy  with  the  library." 

Taunton  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (37th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1902.)  Added  1033;  total  not 
given.  Issued  78,858  (fict.  42,213;  juv.  22,- 
180.)  New  registration  898;  total  registra- 
tion 4495.  Receipts  and  expenses  $7406.24. 

Most  important  in  the  year's  record  was 
the  gift  of  $60,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for 
a  new  building,  offered  on  May  8,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  city  council  on  Aug.  30. 

Tipton  (7mf.)  P.  L.  Mrs.  N.  B.  Shirk, 
wido\y  of  the  late  Elbert  H.  Shirk,  of  Tipton, 
has  given  $5000  to  the  library  as  an  endow- 
ment fund,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  fund  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Memorial  Library 
Fund. 
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University  of  Michigan  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
ending  June  30,  1902.)  Added  9539,  of  which 
7355  were  accessions  to  the  general  library; 
total  165,000  v.,  of  which  130,654  v.  and  1250 
pm.  are  in  the  general  library.  Recorded  cir- 
culation 158,036;  drawn  for  home  use  by  pro- 
fessors 9913,  giving  a  total  of  167,949,  being 
10  per  cent,  over  the  recorded  circulation  of 
last  year. 

The  sorting  and  binding  of  unbound  pam- 
phlets has  been  carried  on  systematically,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  rules : 

"i.  Those  of  special  interest  for  any  rea- 
son, and  those  containing  considerable  mat- 
ter were  bound  singly,  and  each  one  was 
called  a  volume  and  counted  as  a  volume. 

"2.  Those  of  sufficient  importance  to  cata- 
log, but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  bind 
singly,  were  classified  and  bound  in  volumes. 
Disposed  of  in  this  way  they  were  no  longer 
counted  singly,  but  collectively  as  volumes. 

"3.  Those  worthy  of  preservation,  but  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  catalog,  were  clas- 
sified and  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  available  if  wanted.  These  are  known  as 
pamphlets  and  reported  as  such. 

"Of  the  first  class,  that  is,  those  of  sufficient 
interest  to  bind  singly,  3100  have  been  bound. 
Of  the  second  class,  3185  have  been  bound  in 
163  volumes,  averaging  about  20  to  the  vol- 
ume. Where  there  have  not  been  enough  of 
a  class  to  form  a  volume,  a  volume  has  been 
begun  in  a  temporary  case.  These  temporary 
cases  receive  the  proper  volume  number  and 
go  upon  the  shelves,  and  the  pamphlets  they 
contain  are  cataloged.  When  a  sufficient 
number  to  form  a  volume  have  accumulated 
they  are  permanently  bound  and  the  tempor- 
ary case  is  available  for  similar  use  again. 
Of  the  third  class,  1500  have  been  disposed 
of  in  the  manner  already  described." 

Washington,  D.  C.  P.  L.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  paragraph  in  the  law  making  ap- 
propriation for  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  government,  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  1000  miscel- 
laneous books  have  recently  been  turned  over 
to  the  Library  of  Congress.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  another  paragraph  of  the  same  act, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  has  turned  about 
900  of  these  books  over  to  the  Washington 
Public  Library. 

The  authority  for  this  transfer  given  in  the 
legislative  law,  and  the  action  which  has  just 
been  taken  under  it,  constitute  the  first  re- 
sults of  a  long  continued  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  of  the  public  library,  to  secure 
authority  whereby  the  books  stored  away  in 
the  various  government  departments,  bureaus 
and  commissions  might  be  made  available  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public. 

The  law  in  question  is  as  follows: 

"The  head  of  any  executive  department  or 
bureau  or  any  commission  of  the  government 
is  hereby  authorized  from  time  to  time  to 
turn  over  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  for  the 


use  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  any  books, 
maps  or  other  material  in  the  library  of  the 
department,  bureau  or  commission  no  longer 
needed  for  its  use,  and  in  the  j  udgment  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  appropriate  to  the  uses 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

"Any  books  of  a  miscellaneous  character  no 
longer  required  for  the  use  of  such  depart- 
ment, bureau  or  commission,  and  not  deemed 
an  advisable  addition  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, shall,  if  appropriate  to  the  uses  of  the 
Free  Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, be  turned  over  to  that  library  for  general 
use  as  a  part  thereof." 

The  books  which  have  been  transferred, 
under  this  authority,  were  a  part  of  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Department  of  Labor,  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  departmental  libraries.  Most 
of  the  books  were  works  of  fiction,  and  it  was 
not  deemed  necessary  to  hold  them  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  as  they  were  duplicates 
of  books  already  there. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  how  important  this 
source  of  increase  to  the  public  library  col- 
lection may  become,  should  the  miscellaneous 
non-technical  books  in  the  other  department 
and  bureau  libraries  be  released  for  use  in  the 
same  manner,  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  in 
1900  there  were  said  to  be  786,463  v.  in  these 
department  collections,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  undoubtedly  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law. 

Watertown  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (35th  rpt, 
1902.)  Added  1221;  total  28,369.  Issued, 
home  use  40,817  (fict.  18,855)  ',  lib.  use  1359. 
New  borrowers  355 ;  total  borrowers  9403. 
Receipts  $5363.30;  expenses  $^358. 19. 

Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Law  L.  (sth 
rpt.  —  year  ending  March  20,  1903.)  Added 
592;  total  not  given.  There  were  15,088  v. 
issued  to  2518  readers,  being  an  increase  of 
426  readers  and  2240  v.  over  the  previous 
year's  record.  Regarding  accessions  Dr.  Wire 
says :  "Contrary  to  the  practice  of  many  libra- 
ries, we  aim  to  add  as  few  as  possible  on  ac- 
count of  expense  involved  and  room  occupied. 
This  subject  of  completeness  is  one  of  pe- 
culiar interest  to  law  libraries.  In  all  other 
classes  of  reference  libraries  quality  and  not 
quantity  is  most  highly  valued.  _  A  selection 
rather  than  a  collection  is  what  is  sought  by 
the  scholar  and  maintained  by  the  librarian. 
But  in  law  libraries  an  artificial  standard  of 
completeness  is  sought  to  be  set  up.  Time 
and  time  again,  from  persons  who  are  directly 
interested  in  manufacture  and  sale  of  law 
books,  we  are  told,  'Your  library  is  not  com- 
plete until  you  have  so  and  so/  In  many 
cases  it  is  more  complete  without  such  works. 
They  are  mere  compilations,  most  avowedly 
made  to  sell  and  that  alone.  They  are  ephe- 
meral and  superseded  in  a  few  years  by  new 
editions  or  new  works  of  the  same  or  similar 
houses.  No  one  library  is  complete  or  ever 
can  be.  For  instance,  we  have  complete  set 
of  our  own  state  reports,  session  laws  and  di- 
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gests,  and  the  local  text-books.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  have  all  these  reports,  ses- 
sion and  statute  laws,  and  local  text-books  of 
each  and  every  other  state.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  to  attempt  it." 
FOREIGN. 

Cambridge  (Eng.)  Univ.  L.  The  Chinese 
library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  de- 
scribed by  Herbert  Allen  Giles  in  his  study 
of  "China  and  the  Chinese"  (N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan,  1902.)  The  chapter  devoted  to  this 
collection,  entitled  "A  Chinese  library,"  is  il- 
luminating in  many  ways.  The  library  is  a 
carefully  selected  collection  of  the  best  in 
Chinese  literature  representing  the  work  of  a 
scholar  who  resided  over  40  years  in  China. 
The  divisions  of  the  Cambridge  library  are  as 
follows :  A,  The  Confucian  canon ;  B,  The 
dynastic  histories  of  China ;  C,  Geography  and 
topography;  D,  Poetry,  novels  and  plays;  E, 
The  Chinese  language,  dictionaries,  etc.  Pro- 
fessor Giles  briefly  describes  the  character  of 
the  books  in  each  division. 

Cardiff  (Wales')  School  Board.  The  libra- 
rian's annual  report  on  the  school  libraries 
for  the  year  ending  August,  1902,  is  issued  in 
pamphlet  form.  There  are  now  9551  books 
distributed  among  39  schools,  which  have 
had  a  circulation  of  169,314  v.  for  the  year. 
The  libraries  have  been  in  operation  a  little 
over  three  years,  the  circulation  for  that  pe- 
riod reaching  a  total  of  439,195.  "The  school 
libraries  provide  reading  for  a  very  large 
number  of  children,  who,  before  they  were  in- 
stituted, had  no  regular  and  efficient  stock  of 
books  upon  which  they  could  draw.  The 
largely  increased  circulation  of  juvenile  books 
from  the  public  libraries  during  the  same  pe- 
riod shows  that  the  fostering  of  the  reading 
habit  during  school  life  induces  children  to 
continue  their  reading  when  school  life  is 
over." 

Mr.  Ballinger's  report  is  interesting  and 
suggestive  in  its  outline  of  the  way  in  which 
books  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
branch  of  school  work  "To  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  blind  children  in  attendance 
20  volumes  in  the  Braille  character  were  se- 
lected by  the  teacher  from  the  public  library 
stock.  These  20  volumes  were  sent  to  the 
Adamstown  school,  and  placed  in  the  care  of 
the  teacher  of  the  blind.  No  record  of  the 
use  made  of  them  has  been  supplied.  They 
are  about  to  be  exchanged  for  a  fresh  selec- 
tion of  the  same  number  of  volumes.  During 
the  year  just  closed  the  scheme  for  a  closer 
union  between  the  school  and  the  public  li- 
brary has  been  carried  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  go  under  existing  conditions.  The  main 
idea  is  that  during  school  life  the  children 
shall  acquire,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher,  a  love  of  good  books,  and  be  shown 
how,  and  what,  and  when  to  read. 

"Each  infants'  department  has  now  been 
supplied  with  a  small  number  of  well  illus- 
trated books,  suitable  for  reading  to  very 


young  children.  The  infant  teachers  have 
been  requested  to  use  these  at  least  once  a 
week,  either  showing  pictures  by  Kate  Green- 
away,  Randolph  Caldecott,  and  other  well- 
known  illustrators  of  children's  books,  or 
reading  aloud  such  classic  child  literature  as 
The  owl  and  the  pussy  cat,'  'John  Gilpin,' 
or  the  nursery  rhymes.  This  is  the  first 
stage . 

"The  school  libraries  in  the  boys'  and  girls' 
departments  is  the  second  stage. 

"The  third  stage  is  represented  by  what  is 
known  as  'library  lessons.'  The  upper  stand- 
ards from  each  boys'  and  girls'  department 
are  taken  to  the  central  reference  library  for 
the  inspection  of  books  and  other  things  illus- 
trating some  definite  subject.  During  this 
year  the  teachers  have  had  the  choice  of  two 
groups  of  books,  maps,  seals,  manuscripts, 
etc.,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Tudor  and 
the  Stuart  periods  respectively,  these  being 
the  periods  of  history  taken  by  the  schools. 

"To  return  to  the  children.  Having  as  far 
as  possible  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
uses  and  pleasures  of  books,  for  study  and 
for  recreation,  the  next  step  is  to  make  it 
easy  for  them  to  pass  from  the  school  to  the 
public  library.  This  is  a  difficult  problem. 
It  is  met  as  far  as  possible  by  each  head 
teacher  being  entrusted  with  a  book  of  recom- 
mendation forms,  which  can  be  given  to  the 
children  either  when  the  school  life  ends  or 
before,  if  the  teacher  thinks  fit.  This  recom- 
mendation is  accepted  as  a  free  passport  to 
the  libraries.  Its  presentation  at  the  library 
counter  insures  for  the  holder  a  reader's 
ticket,  which  holds  good  for  a  year.  Many 
of  the  teachers  use  these  forms  constantly, 
but  others  only  do  so  occasionally.  When 
branch  lending  libraries  are  open  in  every 
district  it  may  be  desirable  to  confer  with  the 
teachers  on  this,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  school  and  library  scheme." 

Charkow,  Russia.  The  Public  Library  of 
Charkow,  founded  16  years  ago,  possesses 
now  over  90,000  volumes,  more  than  half  of 
these  being  gifts  from  writers,  societies,  or 
persons  interested.  The  funds  of  the  library 
are  very  limited,  so  much  so  that  there  is  gen- 
erally an  annual  deficit  of  about  three  thou- 
sand rubles,  to  be  covered  by  subscriptions  or 
gifts. 

Lindsay  (Ontario,  Can.)  P.  L.  (Rpt  — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  169;  total 
3860.  Issued  18,156  (fict.  10,060.)  No.  bor- 
rowers 1401.  Receipts  $1162.93;  expenses 
$919.32. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was 
Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  of  $10,000  for  a  new  li- 
brary building,   and  the   details   of   securin; 
plans.    No  site  has  yet  been  secured,  however. 

Ontario,  Can.    Reading  camps.    The  second 
annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Reading  Cam; 
movement    (1901-02)    is    issued    in    a    s 
pamphlet   (58  p.  T.)   with  the  title  "Libra 
extension  in  Ontario :  reading  camps  and  cl 
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houses."  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  secretary  of  the  or- 
ganization, reports  that  there  are  now  27 
reading  camps  or  reading  rooms  maintained 
by  lumber  companies  and  supplied  with  books, 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  magazines,  games, 
etc.  Mr.  E.  A.  Hardy,  the  librarian,  says  that 
during  the  winter  34  boxes  of  books  have 
been  sent  from  21  places  to  the  camps,  but 
that  there  is  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient 
gifts  of  suitable  books.  He  adds:  "Nothing 
seems  more  certain  than  this,  that  this  work 
ought  to  extend  until  it  embraces  every  lum- 
ber and  mining  camp  in  the  province.  That 
would  mean  some  500  reading  camps.  This 
is  unquestionably  too  much  to  ask  of  private 
effort,  and  should  be  undertaken  by  the  On- 
tario government.  Two  ways  are  open,  either 
to  make  it  compulsory  upon  the  employers 
to  provide  these  reading  camps,  or  to  extend 
the  public  libraries  act  to  cover  these  camps. 
The  latter  appears  much  the  better  way.  By 
treating  the  lumber  or  mining  company  as 
the  trustees  of  the  reading  camp,  a  clause 
could  be  inserted  in  the  public  libraries  act  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  these  camps,  though 
limiting  the  grant  to  $50  or  $75  for  each 
camp,  and,  of  course,  confining  this  provision 
to  those  companies  who  erect  a  reading  camp." 
Many  letters  are  printed  from  lumber  firms 
expressing  a  sense  of  the  merit  of  the  read- 
ing camp  work. 

South  Australia  P.  L.,  Museum,  and  Art 
Gallery,  Adelaide.  (Rpt,  1901-2.)  Added 
1739;  total  48,005.  Attendance  72,147  for  the 
303  week  days,  and  6500  for  50  Sundays,  a 
total  increase  of  1371. 

The  recataloging  of  the  collection  has  been 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  two  extra  assistants 
provided  by  special  appropriation. 

practical  IRotes. 

The  CHICAGO  BINDER  MFG.  Co.  have  pat- 
ented a  magazine  holder  for  single  magazines 
or  for  heavy  pamphlets  that  possesses  useful 
features.  The  publication  is  kept  in  place 
without  perforation,  by  slipping  between  the 
center  pages  a  stout  cord  or  a  metal  blade, 
which  is  then  securely  fastened.  Insertion 
and  removal  are  simple  processes  and  the 
binder  is  light  and  easily  handled. 

SWITZER,  W.  H.    Furnace  heating  in  the  pub- 
lic library,  Ilion,  N.  Y.     (In  The  Engineer- 
ing Record,  Jan.  31,  1903.    47:133-134.)  il. 
An  abstract   of   a   paper  presented   at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  American   Society  of 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers.    The  sys- 
tem described  was  installed  in  the  fall  of  1892, 
and    has    proved    eminently    satisfactory,    an 
average  consumption  of  20  tons  of  coal  per 
winter  heating  a  total  air  space  of  more  than 
60,000  cubic  feet  in  a  building  exposed  on  all 
sides  and  having  a   window  surface  of  529 
square  feet.     A  temperature  of  70  has  been 
maintained  with  the  mercury  at  18  below  zero. 


Gifts  ant>  Bequests. 


Bangor  (Me. )  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Griswold  the  library  receives 
a  bequest  of  $10,000,  to  be  used  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building. 

Hanover  College,  Madison,  Ind.  Mrs.  Eliza 
S.  Hendricks,  widow  of  ex-president  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  has  given  $25,000  to  Hanover 
College  for  the  erection  of  a  library  in  mem- 
ory of  her  husband. 

Carnegie  library  gifts. 

Belding,  Mich.    March  25.    $10.000. 

Colorado  City,  Col.    March  24.    $10,000. 

Freehold,  N.  J .    April  i.    $10,000. 

Hudson,  Wis.    March  21.    $10,000. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.    March  4.    $10,000. 

Pittsfield,  Me.  March  22.  $10,000.  The 
town  had  previously  voted  to  appropriate 
$1000  yearly  for  library  maintenance. 

Wilmette,  III.     March  28.    $10,000. 

^Librarians. 

ALLEN,  Miss  Helen  C,  Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary School,  class  of  19x13,  has  been  engaged 
as  librarian  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
New  York  City. 

BERNHARDT,  Mrs.  Ada  S.,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  Morrison-Reeves  Library, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  succeeding  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Wrigley. 

HAZELTINE,  Miss  Alice  Isabel,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  1901-2,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Public  Library  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

LEIGHTON,  Mrs.  Flora  H.,  librarian's  sec- 
retary in  the  City  Library  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  librarian 
in  the  Millicent  Library,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

TITUS,  Miss  Mary  V.,  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  class  of  1897,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  catalog  the  library  of  the  Prison 
Association,  New  York  City. 

WALES,  Miss  Elizabeth,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Farnsworth  Library,  Oconto, 
Wis. 

WOOD,  Miss  Harriet  A.,  head  cataloger  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Free  Public  Library,  suc- 
ceeding Miss  Harriet  McCrory,  whose  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Grove,  of  Buffalo, 
was  recently  announced  and  whose  resigna- 
tion takes  effect  May  I. 

WYCHE,  Benjamin,  librarian  of  the  library 
of  the  University  of, Texas,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  San  An- 
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tonio,  Tex.  Mr.  Wyche  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1894,  and  was 
a  student  at  the  Amherst  summer  library 
school.  He  has  been  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  since  1897. 

YOUNG,  Miss  Hester,  Pratt  Institute  Libra- 
ry School,  class  of  1902,  has  resigned  her 
position  at  the  Hampton  Institute  Library  to 
become  cataloger  of  the  library  of  Toronto 
University,  Canada. 

Cataloging  ano  Classification. 

CARNEGIE  L.  OF  PITTSBURGH.  Contemporary 
biography:  references  to  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  prominent  men  and  women 
of  the  time;  comp.  by  Agnes  M.  Elliott. 
171  p.  O. 

This  is  a  consolidation  of  the  various  lists 
printed  in  the  library  Bulletin  during  1899 
and  1900.  In  its  present  form  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely useful  guide  to  a  mass  of  material  — 
books  and  magazine  articles  —  relating  to 
well  known  or  distinguished  persons  now 
living  or  who  have  died  since  1890.  The  lists 
are  classed  by  professions  or  careers,  and 
there  is  an  alphabetic  subject  index.  The 
volume  should  be  most  helpful  to  the  refer- 
ence librarian. 

DETROIT  (Mich.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  no.  14:  books 
added  in  1902.  Detroit,  1903.  249  p.  O. 

EDMANDS  CLASSIFICATION.  The  calls  re- 
ceived for  my  system  of  classification  show 
that  the  interest  in  it  has  not  wholly  died  out. 
It  seems  perhaps  worth  while  to  announce 
that  there  are  a  few  copies  still  left  which 
will  be  sent,  while  they  last,  to  any  applicant 
on  receipt  of  two  cents  for  postage. 

JOHN  EDMANDS, 
Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

The  KANSAS  CITY  (Mo.)  P.  L.  Quarterly 
for  April  continues  the  serial  publication  of 
its  catalog  with  an  instalment  devoted  to  The- 
ology. This  covers  26  pages,  in  a  short  au- 
thor-and-title  list.  There  is  also  a  short  list 
(a  dozen  titles)  on  Landscape  gardening,  and 
the  quarterly  record  of  accessions. 

The  MiLLicENT  LIBRARY  (Fairhaven,Mass.) 
issues  reading  list  3,  devoted  to  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  little 
pocket-sized  pamphlet 

The  NEW  BEDFORD  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin 
for  March  contains  reference  list  no.  62,  de- 
voted to  a  record  of  "Local  histories  —  New 
England  states." 

The  NEW  YORK  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  March 
prints  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  Ford  col- 
lection a  most  interesting  letter  from  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  written  in  1832  dur- 
ing his  imprisonment  in  Berlin  for  his  efforts 


in  aid  of  refugee  Poles.    The  second  part  of 
Miss  Hasse's  notable  bibliography  of  officia 
publications  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Colony  of  New  York,  1693-1775,  is  given,  cov- 
ering 1728-1747. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  Syd- 
ney.   Guide  to  the  system  of  cataloguing  of 
the  reference  library;  with  rules  for  cata- 
loguing, the  relative  decimal  classification, 
and  headings  used  in  the  subject-index;  by 
H.  C.  L.  Anderson.    4th  ed.,  March,  1902. 
Sydney,  1902.     io-f-393  p.  1.  O.  bds.,  los. 
Previous  editions  of  this  "guide"  have  been 
noted  in  L.  j.  April,  1896  (21:169),  and  No- 
vember, 1898  (23:642).    The  present  edition 
was  made  necessary  "by  the  recent  adoption 
of  the  Decimal  system  of  classification  and 
embodies  the  results  of  five  years'  further  ex- 
perience in  cataloging  and  indexing  over  100,- 
ooo  volumes."    The  D.  C.  has  been  applied  to 
all  accessions  since  January  i,  1901,  and  the 
reclassification  of  the  main  collection  has  been 
undertaken.    The  D.  C.  class  number  has  been 
affixed,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  each  subject- 
heading.    Mr.  Anderson  gives  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  and  characteristics  of  the 
work,  and  devotes  18  pages  to  an  exposition 
of  the  rules  for  cataloging  developed  by  prac- 
tice and  experience.    The  volume  will  be  in- 
teresting to  all  catalogers. 

The  SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
March  contains  special  reading  lists  on  Easter, 
European  travel,  and  John  Wesley. 

The    SAN    FRANCISCO    P.    L.    Bulletin    fc 
March   has   a   short   classed   reading  list  on 
Gardening. 

THOMAS  CRANE  P.  L.,  Quincy,  Mass.  Clas- 
sified list  of  new  books  added  during  the 
year  1902.  Published  by  the  trustees,  1903. 
16  p.  O. 

TRENTON  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.  Catalogue  of 
works  on  science,  useful  arts,  fine  arts. 
February  i,  1903.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1903. 
54  P-  L  O. 
A  D.  C.  classed  list,  with  author  index, 

clearly  printed  on  heavy  manila  paper. 

The  WILMINGTON  (Del.)  INSTITUTE  F.  L. 
has  begun  the  publication  of  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin, of  which  the  March  number  is  number  I 
of  volume  i.  It  is  devoted  to  the  usual  news 
notes  and  lists  of  accessions,  the  latter  with 
excellent  annotations,  the  material  having 
first  appeared  in  one  of  the  local  papers, 
which  allows  the  library  to  use  the  linotype 
slugs  later  for  this  purpose. 

CHANGED  TITLES. 

A  QUERY. — Is  Whitman,  Personal  reminis- 
cences of  Prince  Bismarck,  Appleton,  1903, 
the  same  in  contents  as  Whitman,  Latter  days 
of  Bismarck,  Murray?  WILLIS  K.  STETSON. 
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ARISTOTLE.  Aristotle's  psychology:  a  treatise 
on  the  principle  of  life  (De  anima  and 
Parva  naturalia)  ;  translated  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  William  Alexander  Ham- 
mond. London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  1903.  86+339  P-  8°. 
Contains  a  4-page  bibliography  of  the  psy- 
chology of  Aristotle. 

BABYLONIA.  Goodspeed,  George  S.  History 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1903.  13+ 
422  p.  8°. 

The  appendix  contains  a  bibliography. 
CO-EDUCATION.  Co-education  of  the  sexes  in 
the  United  States  (chapter  28  of  Report  of 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1900- 
1901,  v.  2,  p.  1217-1315.  Washington,  Gov. 
Print.  Office,  1903.) 

The  bibliography  appended  to  this  compara- 
tive review  of  co-education  in  public  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  covers  five  pages 
(about  170  entries),  arranged  alphabetically 
by  authors. 

ENGINEERING.  The  Engineering  News  Lit- 
erary Supplement  of  March  19,  1903  (69:30), 
publishes  several  lists  of  books  for  "a  small 
library  for  a  young  civil  engineer."  The  lists 
were  prepared  by  practical  engineers. 

EUCALYPTIS.  McClatchie,  Alfred  James.  Eu- 
calpytis  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
(U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  Bul- 
letin, no.  35.)  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1902.  106  p.  8°. 
Contains  a  2-page  bibliography,  most  of  the 

titles  being  in  French. 

GARDENING.     Nichols,  Rose  Standish.     Eng- 
lish   pleasure    gardens.      New    York,    The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1902.    22+324  p.  8°. 
Contains  an  8-page  classified  bibliography. 

•GERMANY.  Dahlinger,  Charles  W.  The  Ger- 
man revolution  of  1849:  being  an  account 
of  the  final  struggle,  in  Baden,  for  the 
maintenance  of  Germany's  first  national 
representative  government.  New  York,  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1903.  10+287  p.  8°. 
Contains  a  4-page  bibliography. 

KRUPPS,  The.  A  bibliography  of  the  lives 
and  the  work  of  the  founder  of  the  Krupp 
works  at  Essen,  Prussia,  (Friedrich  Krupp, 
1787,)  and  his  successors,  Alfred,  and  Fried- 
rich  Alfred  Krupp,  1812-1902,  compiled  by  T. 
Kellen,  was  published  in  the  Borsenblatt  f.  d. 
deutschen  Buchhandel,  Feb.  n,  1903,  p.  1160- 
4165;  Feb.  12,  p.  1201-1205. 


LAW.  Bibliographie  generate  et  complete  des 
livres  de  droit  et  de  jurisprudence  publics 
jusqu'au  7  novembre  1902,  classee  dans 
1'orde  des  Codes,  avec  table  alphabetiques 
des  matieres  et  des  noms  des  auteurs.  Par- 
is, Marchal  &  Billard,  1903.  23+173  p.  8°. 

MONEY.  Scott,  William  A.  Money  and  bank- 
ing :  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  modern 
currencies.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1903.  10+381  p.  8°. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  specific  refer- 
ences to  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  chapter. 
There  is  also  an  n-page  selected  bibliography. 

SCHOOL  READING.  McMurry,  Charles.  Spe- 
cial method  in  the  reading  of  complete  Eng- 
lish classics  in  the  grades  of  the  common 
school.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1903-  5+254  P-  12°. 

Contains  an  annotated  list  of  books,  ar- 
ranged according  to  grades,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  inclusive,  with  an  index  of  ti- 
tles, p.  205-254.  Publishers  are  given,  but  the 
titles  under  the  grade  are  arranged  helter- 
skelter. 

STEEL  WORKS.    Brearley,  Harry,  and  Ibbotson, 
Fred.     The    analysis    of    steel-works   ma- 
terials.    London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1902.    il.  15+501  p.  8°. 
This  volume  contains  two  bibliographies: 
(i)   of  the  metallography  of  iron  and  steel 
(p.   305-315) ;    (2)    of  steel   works  analysis, 
by  Harry  Brearley  (p.  353-495.)     The  latter 
contains  1858  titles,  classified  and  annotated. 
It  was  first  published  in  Chemical  News  dur- 
ing 1899-1902,  and  the  installments  were  noted 
from  time  to  time  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 
It  is  brought  down  to  the  end  of  1901. 

STEVENSON,  Robert  Louis.  "A  bibliogra- 
phy of  the  works  in  prose  and  verse  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  1866-1892,"  by  Colonel  W. 
F.  Prideaux,  C.S.I.,  will  shortly  be  published 
by  Mr.  Frank  Hollings.  It  will  include  the 
privately-printed  works  and  opuscula,  and  his 
contributions  to  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
other  periodical  publications.  It  will  also 
contain  an  appendix,  which  will  comprise  a 
list  of  the  principal  books  and  articles  that 
have  been  written  on  Stevenson.  The  book 
is  now  at  press,  and  is  being  printed  by 
Messrs.  T.  and  A.  Constable  at  the  Univer- 
sity Press,  Edinburgh. — Literary  World,  Lon- 
don. 

UNITED  STATES  BANK.  Catterall,  Ralph  C 
H.  The  second  bank  of  the  United  States. 
(Decennial  publications,  2d  sen,  v.  2,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.)  Chicago,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1903.  14+538  p.  8°. 
Contains  a  14-page  bibliography. 
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INDEXES. 

The  CUMULATIVE  INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS 
(Cleveland,  O.),  beginning  with  January, 
1903,  has  added  to  its  list  of  periodicals  in- 
dexed American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Gun- 
ton's  Magazine,  Municipal  Affairs,  American 
Catholic  Quarterly,  and  Masters  in  Art.  Its 
annual  cumulated  volume  has  been  made  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  index,  making  un- 
necessary the  preservation  or  binding  of  the 
quarterly  cumulations,  and  giving  the  year's 
record  in  one  alphabet 

FLETCHER,  W:  I:,  and  Bowker,  R:  Rogers. 
The  annual  literary  index,  1902;  including 
periodicals,  American  and  English,  essays, 
book  chapters,  etc. ;  with  author-index,  bib- 
liographies, necrology,  and  index  to  dates  of 
principal  events;  ed.,  with  the  co-operation 
of  members  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  of  The  Library  Journal  staff. 
New  York,  Office  of  The  Publishers'  Week- 
ly, 1903.  7+281  p.  O.  cl.,  $3.50  net. 

POOLE'S  index  to  periodical  literature:  fourth 
supplement  from  January  i,  1897,  to  Jan- 
uary i,  1902;  by  W:  I:  Fletcher  and  Mary 
Poole,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.     Boston,  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1903.    c.     14+646  p.  Q. 
cl.,  $10  net ;  shp.,  $12  net ;  hf.  mor.,  $14  net. 
"This  fourth  five-year  supplement  closes  a 
period  of  twenty  years  since  the  publication 
in  1882  of  the  main  volume.    In  that  volume 
and  the  four  supplements  427  different  peri- 
odicals have  been  indexed,  with  a  total  of 
10,881   volumes.     The  five  volumes  contains 
3677  pages,  with  references  to  about  520,000 
articles.    The  present  supplement  includes  170 
different   periodicals    out    of   the   427    which 
have  been  indexed  from  first  to  last.     The 
rest  have  ceased  to  be." — Preface. 

INDEXES  TO  AGRICULTURAL  LITERATURE.  In 
a  report  to  the  I5th  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations.  Miss  Joseph- 
ine Dark,  librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  notes  the  work  recently  done 
in  indexing  agricultural  literature.  She  says: 

"As  far  as  I  know  all  the  published  indexes 
of  agricultural  literature  have  been  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  has  continued  the  val- 
uable card  index  of  experiment  station  litera- 
ture, the  number  of  cards  issued  the  past 
year  being  1900,  making  a  total  of  21,500  cards 
published  up  to  date.  This  office  has  also 
completed  a  card  index  of  the  first  twelve 
volumes  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record, 
which  it  intends  to  publish  in  book  form  as 
soon  as  funds  will  permit 

"An  index  to  literature  relating  to  animal 
industry  in  the  publications  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture,  1837  to  1898,  prepared 
by  Mr.  George  F.  Thompson,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  has  proved  a  most  use- 
ful addition  to  our  published  indexes.  The 
volume  contains  676  pages,  furnishing  about 
75,000  references  to  the  publications  men- 
tioned. The  library  of  the  department  has 
continued  the  printing  of  the  card  index 
to  the  department  publications,  issuing  the 
cards  as  fast  as  the  printing  appropriation 
would  allow.  The  index  now  includes  the 
Yearbooks  up  to  1900,  and  the  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins up  to  118;  an  issue  is  nearly  ready  for 
distribution  which  includes  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins 119-128,  and  the  publications  of  the 
following  divisions:  Accounts,  Agrostology, 
Botany,  and  Soils.  Reports  are  constantly 
coming  to  us  of  the  usefulness  of  these  cards 
in  revealing  the  valuable  material  long  buried 
for  lack  of  an  index  which  could  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  general  catalog  of  the  library. 
"If  facilities  for  editing  and  printing  the 
material  could  be  assured  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  there  would  probably  be  more 
uniformity  in  the  results  attained,  and  the 
cost  would  be  nominal.  As  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  undertaken  to  supply  printed 
catalog  cards  at  cost  price  to  all  libraries 
which  desire  them,  so  it  seems  entirely  feas- 
ible for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Li- 
brary to  further,  by  co-operation  or  other- 
wise, an  undertaking  of  small  magnitude 
compared  with  that  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, namely,  the  indexing  of  the  literature 
of  agriculture." 


ant> 


The  following  are  supplied  by  Catalogue  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 

French,  Anna  Warner,  is  the  author  of  "His 
story,  their  letters  ;  a  prologue  by  F.  D.  B." 

Hallam,  Frederick  W.,  is  compiler  of 
"Beautiful  thoughts  from  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  ar- 
ranged by  F.  W.  H." 

Harper,  Mrs.  Oline,  is  the  author  of  "Let- 
ters of  an  American  countess  to  her  friend." 

Huff,  Earle  Phineas,  is  the  author  of  "A 
synopsis  of  obstetrics." 

Irvine,  Leigh  Hadley,  is  the  author  of  "The 
writer's  blue  book  ...  by  an  editor." 

James,  Hartwell,  is  the  author  of  "Animal 
stories  for  little  people." 

Kolarik,  Joseph,  is  the  author  of  "The 
creamery  patrons'  handbook." 

Poole,  Cecil  P.,  is  the  author  of  "The  elec- 
trical catechism." 

Reddale,  Frederic,  is  the  compiler  of  "Wit 
and  humor  of  American  statesmen." 

Vizetelly,  Ernest  Alfred,  is  the  author  of 
"The  lover's  progress,  told  by  himself." 

Wheelwright,  William  Bond,  and  Palmer, 
Henry  Webster,  and  Dubois,  Floyd  Reading, 
are  the  authors  of  "A  Harvard  alphabet,  the 
verses  by  W.  B.  W.  and  H.  W.  P.  and  an- 
other." 
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All  Librarians  should  have  a  copy 
of   our  Booklet   542 

TT  describes  three  new  lines  of  Steel  Filing 
Cabinets  which  we  are  carrying  in  stock 
and  offering  at  particularly  low  prices. 

They  are: 

Steel  Document  Files 

Steel    Vertical  File** 

Steel  Card  Indejc   Prcttyer**1 

The  booklet  particularly  illustrates  a  large 
number  of  small  file  cases  suited  to  library  uses 
which  can  be  shipped  promptly  on  order. 
These  cabinets  are  incombustible,  durable, 
neatly  made  and  finished,  and  indispensable  to 
Safe  Filing. 

COPIES  OF  BOOKLET  ON  APPLICATION. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

55  Qifford  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  "ALL  STEEL"  BOOK  STACK 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 


BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 


HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  the  past  several  years,  handling  with  complete 
satisfaction  the  entire  library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries 
of  the  country,  we  call  to  your  attention  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our 
disposal  ;  not  only  as  to  the  prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  all  such 
business,  but  the  great  saving  to  the  library  in  the  matter  of  receiving 
exceptional  discount.  A  request  for  estimate  on  any  miscellaneous 
list  of  publications  will  receive  the  same  painstaking  care  and  minute 
attention  that  an  order  involving  thousands  of  dollars  would  receive. 
Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short  time  after 
order  is  placed — our  own  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  as 
well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  all  interested  in  the  Free  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private 
Libraries  to  visit  our  mammoth  establishment,  where  the  thousand 
upon  thousands  of  miscellaneous  volumes  are  at  your  full  access. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE  AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

•59-41  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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THIS  WILL,  INTEREST  YOU 
IF  YOU   ARE   A   LIBRARIAN 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER 

THE  LEADING  TYPEWRITER  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  Librarian's  Typewriter  Par  Excellence 

Used  almost  exclusively  by  prominent  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  only  machine  that  meets  all  the  requirements  of  library  card  indexing. 


For 

Card 

Indexing 


Takes  the  Index  Card  flat,  holds  it  flat,  prints  it  Sat,  and  delivers 
it  flat,  and  this  without  attachments  of  any  sort. 

Has  a  special  library   type,  and,   furthermore,  prints  in  any 
language,  style  of  type,  or  color  of  ink  on  same  machine. 
Paper  of  any  width  may  be  inserted,  cards  of  any  size. 

To  its  conceded  perfections  — 
PERFECT   ALIGNMENT,   UNIFORM   IMPRESSION,    ETC.— 

The  HAMMOND  now  adds  A  CROWNING  GLORY 
The  Best  Manifolder,  whether  Quality  or  Quantity  is  Desired 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 


6gth  to  yoth  Streets,  East  River, 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


wo»*  IN  SIGHT. 


I 
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BENJAMIN 


OTLVLNG. 


HENRY   JOHN    BROWN. 

B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN, 

American    Library    and.    Literary   Agents. 

THIS  Agency  was  established  in  1864  (or  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institutions, 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscripts. 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  hare  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  tor  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  Issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipments 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mall  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency.  

B.  F.  STEVENS  t  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 

New  York  Agency ,  45  William  Street. 


American    Success    Abroad 


yxipexaeHi*  HMnEPATOPCKATO  PoccificKaro 
noiL3y»TCfl  nmnymHMH  MamHHaMH  CHCTOMU    CMHT- 

Translation  of  abort  fac-»imile  of  report  on  trade  conditions  in 
Kuisia  written  on  »  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  : 

"  Many  of  the  officers  of 
the  IMPERIAL  Russian 
Government  use  the 
Smith  Premier  Type- 
writer." 

Alert  Russians  study  Ameri- 
can methods.  After  exhaustive 
and  critical  examinations  their 
Government  adopted  the  great 

Success, 
CZAR  NICHOLAS.        TKe    Smith    Premier   Typewriter 


^tmerican  Invasion  "  has  become  the  most  absorbing  commercial  question  in 
Europe.     THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  leads  the  invaders  in  every  commercial  conquest. 

AMERICAN  SUCCESS  BOOKLET  MAILED  PRBE  ON  REQUEST. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 


Syracuse 
N.  Y..  V.  S.  A. 
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The    Only   Adequate,   Account   in   the  English  Language. 

THE  DOUKHOBORS: 

Their  History  in  Russia  and  their  Migration  to  Canada. 
By    JOSEPH    ELKINTON. 

Illustrated  with  over  fifty  photographs,   mainly  by  the  Author,  and  three 
Maps  of  the  Doukhobor  Settlements. 

HP* HE  movement  of  the  Doukhobors  from  Russia  to  Canada  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
J.  most  important  migrations  of  modern  times. 

Much  misinformation  regarding  these  people  has  been  published.  They  are  simply 
not  understood  by  their  critics.  They  come  from  a  different  civilization,  and  have  different 
ideals,  habits,  and  prejudices.  Yet  they  are  most  richly  worth  knowing.  They  are  made 
of  the  very  best  character-stuff.  In  many  respects  they  compare  well  with  the  pioaeers 
of  our  settlements  two  hundred  years  ago. 

In  one  respect  they  are  unfortunately  different.  They  are  ignorant.  The  hope  of  their 
future  lies  in  education. 

The  author  of  this  book  traveled  through  their  settlements  on  an  educational  mission. 
He  came  to  know  them  intimately,  and  portrays  them  sympathetically,  yet  with  judicial 
fairness.  The  history  of  the  Doukhobors  in  Russia  has  been  compiled  from  original 
sources  and  from  rare  works  not  accessible  to  the  English  reader. 

Svo,    cloth,   344  pages,   $2.OO  postpaid. 

FERRIS  &  LEACH,  Publishers,  29-31  North  Seventh  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Telegraphic  Address :  ADOLF  WEIGKL,  LEIPZIG.         Please  put  full  name  and  address  on  all  communications. 

ADOLF  WEIGEL, 

Neiv  and  Second-Hand  Bookseller.     Agent  for  Abroad. 

4  WlNTBRGARTENSTRASSB.  LEI  PZI  Gm  4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE. 

Owing  to  the  special  organization  of  his  business,  Mr.  ADOLF  WEIGEL  is  in  a 
position  to  procure  all  books,  new  as  well  as  second-band,  at  the  lowest 
terms. 

EXTENSIVE    STOCK   OF  VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

Library  Works,  Scientific  Publications,  Sets  of  Periodicals,  Scarce  Books,  Curiosa, 
Old  Prints,   First   Editions,   History    and  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Engravings. 

His  widespread  business  relations  enable  him  to  execute  most  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Leipzig  being  the  famous  Book-Emporium  of  the  whole  world,  his  investigations 
for 

OLD,   SCARCE    AND   OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 
are  always  crowned  with  success. 

ADVANTAGEOUS     SUPPLY      FOR     INSTITUTIONS. 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES,   SAVANTS   AND    BOOKLOVERS. 

All  catalogues  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  topically.  They  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Please  write  for  terms  and  state  special  wishes  or 
subjects  interested  in.  All  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND   VALUABLE  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 
AGENTS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 
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OUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  car- 
ries a  larger  and  more  general  stock 
of  the  publications  of  all  American  pub- 
lishers than  any  other  house  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  do  we  have  the 
regular  publications  of  all  the  prominent 
publishers  of  miscellaneous,  technical, 
scientific,  and  school  and  college  text- 
books, but  also  thousands  of  publications 
of  the  lesser  known  publishers  and  thou- 
sands of  volumes  for  which  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  and  which  are  not  car- 
ried by  the  general  bookseller. 

Our  Classified  Catalogue  contains  a 
section  of  books  especially  adapted  for 
school  libraries. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO., 

215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


NEUMANN    BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED    1879 


Library  Bookbinders 

497-505  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HALLENBECK  BUILDING 
48O7  Franklin  Near  Centre  Street 


We  make  a  specialty  of  the  correct  arranging  and  letter 
ing  of  works  in  foreign  languages. 

Special  order  work  in  cloth  and  all  kinds  of  leather. 
ESTIMATES    GIVEN 


- 
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Permit  Me 

to  introduce  an 
outline  picture 
of  myself, 


Higgins' 


at  your  service.  I  write  true  black,  stay  black  forever,  and 
am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.  I  am  the 
only  lineal  descendant  of  the  everlasting  writing  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  loc.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIQQINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 


^  Y" 


New  York,  Chicago,  London. 


20th  Century  Book  Cover 


A  PERFECT  automatic  BOOK  COVER  adjustable  for  application  to  different  thicknesses 
of  books  of  any  size,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  TITLE  on  the  back  of  the  book 
exposed  to  view.    ONE  SIZE  can  be  applied  to  books  from  4^x6  to  5^x8  regardless  of 
thickness.  Sample  dozen,  postpaid,  30  cents 

Writt  J»r  full  particulars  and  firicu  on  quantities.    Special  ttrrtts  tt  Libraries 


STRONGHURST  MFG.  COMPANY, 


Stronghurst,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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<    Recent   Books   for   Libraries 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

29  West  33d  St.,  New  York.  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Scott's  MONEY  AND  BANKING.     By  Prof.  WM.  A.  SCOTT  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin. 

3li  pp.     8ro.     )a.oo  mtt. 

"  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  modern  commerce.  .   .  .   //  tufkt  t»  be  in  tvtry  up-to-date  library." 

Qordy's  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.        Vol.  I~redeSrPeriodi 
1783-1809.    Vol.  II.,  1800-1818.    581  pp.    nmo.     $1.75  net  (postage,  14  cents).    Vol.  III.  will  cover  the  yean 
1830-1860,  and  Vol.  IV.  from  1860  to  the  inauguration  of  Hayes. 
" Tnis  admirable  work.  .  .  .  Our  political  history  has  never  been  recounted  in  a  more  fair-minded  way." 

Edgren's  ITALIAN  AND   ENGLISH   DICTIONARY.     With  Pronunciation  and^BriVf  Ety- 
mologies.   576+453  PP*    8vo.    13.00  net. 
"It  marks  an  advance  over  all  other  Italian-English  dictionaries."— ProJ.J.  D.  M.  Ford  a/ Harvard. 

Thomas's  THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  SCHILLER.     By  Prof.  CALVIN  THOMAS.    Student1! 

Edition,    tamo.    $1.50  net. 

"The  first  comprehensive  account  in  English  of  Schiller's  life  and[works  which  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  .  .  . 
It  can  be  enjoyed  from  beginning  to  coA."—Natitn. 

Bemont    &    Monod's    MEDIEVAL    EUROPE,  395-1370.      Translated  by  MARY  SLOAN. 

Edited  by  Prof.  GEORGE  B.  ADAMS,    id  Impression.    556  pp.    isrno.    $1.60  net. 

Prof.  Gee.  L.  Burr  of  Cornell :  "  I  have  long  regarded  it  as  the  very  best  text  book  known  to  me  in  its  field." 

Beers's    ENGLISH    ROMANTICISM.      XVIII.  Century,  $2.00.      XIX.  Century,  $1.75   net 
(postage,  15  cents). 

Vernon's  VARIATIONS  IN  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS.    i2mo.    $1.75  «;/ (postage,  13  cts.). 

A  treatise  on  biological  variations  and  their  relation  to  Darwinism. 
"A  popular  account  of  a  deeply  interesting  subject."—^.  Y.  Sun. 


Cheaper  Editions  of  Standard  Works 

Kerner  &  Oliver's  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  PLANTS.     With  over  2000  Original  Illus- 
trations.   777+983  pp.    a  Volumes.    4*0.    $11.00  net. 
Lavignac's  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS.    Illustrated.    $1.75  "'/(postage,  20 cts.). 

H.  SOTHERKN  &  CO., 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agent*  in 
Europe  for  Private  Bo  ok  buyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 

*T/iTH  exceptionally  long  experience  in  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  care,  dlll- 
**      gence,  and  discretion  in  everything  relating  to  it,  and  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great. 
Established  1816.  

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Boeks  ("Sotkfran't  Prict-Current  of  LUtraturt?)  pott  fret. 


V4O  Strand,  \V.  C.,  and  37  Riccadilly,  \V. :  London, 

BOO  KM  KIT,  LO1TDOX.        €»**• :   UNICODE  a~4  A  9  O. 


A    LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT   ON    BUSINESS 

PRINCIPLES 

We  believe  that  we  are  more  efficient  than  other  houses  as  Library  Agents,  because  the  library  department 

has  supervision  distinct  from  our  wholesale  book  business  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Librarians. 
We  manage  this  department  on  the  same  business  principles  as  our  wholesale  book  department.     In  a  word 

the  Books  are 
ASSEMBLED.  PACKED  a.r\d  SHIPPED  by  COMPETENT  BOOK  MEN 

The  result  is 
ECONOMY.      ACCURACY      a,  rv  d      DISPATCH 

THE  BAKER.  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Book  Dealers 

33-37  East  1 7th  St..  Union  Square  North.         ...        NEW  YORK 
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BARNES'  SPRING  BOOKS 

A    NOVEL  of  exceptional  interest  and  power. 
•**•  "  The  originality  of  conception*  the  quality 
of  atmosphere  imparted  to  each  changing  scene  ; 
and  the  clear  and  effective  analysis  of  character 
are  very  striking  and  unusual." 

THE  STUMBLING  BLOCK 

By  EDWIN  PUGH 
Illustrated  by  R.  M.  CROSBY 
xamo,  Cloth,                                                             $1-50 

TESSONS,  music  and  games,  with  illustrations, 
so  planned  that  small  girls  can  be  taught  by 
its  use  to  do  neat,  intelligent  work  in  their  homes, 
using  home  materials  and  utensils.      Mothers 
will  find  it  helpful  in  training  their    young 
daughters  in  the  art  of  home-making. 

THE  CHILD  HOUSEKEEPER 

By  ELIZABETH  COLSON  and 
ANNA  G.  CHITTENDEN 
With  introduction  by  JACOB  A.  RIIS 
8vo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,                                    $1.80  net 

AN    original    and    unique    contribution    to 
•**•  Revolutionary  history.      While  not  con- 
doning Arnold's  treason,  Mr.  Todd  shows  that 
four  times  he  saved  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and 
gives  the  true  reason,  overlooked  by  most  his- 
torians, for  his  betrayal  of  his  country. 

THE 
REAL  BENEDICT  ARNOLD 

By  CHARLES  BURR  TODD 
Author  of  "The  True  Aaron  Burr,"  etc. 
xamo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,                                 $i.ao  net 

A   NOVEL  of  the  modern  woman.     From  a 
•*  wilf  ulness  born  of  confidence  in  her  position 
in  Club,  Society  and  at  home,  Ursula  Keith 
learns  to  accept  life  rather  as  she  finds  it  than  as 
she  would  have  planned  it. 

LIFE'S  COMMON  WAY 

By  ANNIE  ELIOT  TRUMBULL 
Author  of  "Mistress  Content  Cradock,"  etc. 
xamo,  Cloth,                                                             $1.50 

Catalogue  free  to  any  address-. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

INCLUDE 


Fairy    Tales    and    flyths 
Famous  Stories  and   Literature 


AND    BOOKS    ON 


History  and   Biography, 

Geography  and  Nature  Study 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York,   Cincinnati,   Chicago,    Boston,   Atlanta,   San  Francisco 
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KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LIBRARY  AGENTS, 

Pateraoater   HOUHC,    Charing   Cross   Road,    Loiidoii,   Hug:.) 

Having  extensive  experience  In  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
Second-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
TARIES, AND  OTHERS.  Careful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
obtaining  Foreign  and  Scarce  Books.  BINDING  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  UNDERTAKEN.  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS  ON  APPLICATION,  ALSO  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  APPLIANCES,  HANDBOOKS.  ETC. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Librarians  and  others  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  us  before  placing  their 
orders. 

The  latest  publications  of  all  the  leading  American  and  English  publishers  are 
kept  in  stock,  thereby  enabling  us  to  fill  orders  with  utmost  despatch. 

Special  attention  is  asked  to  our  facilities  for  importing  books  free  of  duty, 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THI 
LAMP,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 

JVOW 


The  Annual  Literary  Index,  1902 

Including  Periodicals,  American  and  English  ;  Essays,  Book-Chapters,  etc.  ;  with 
Author-kidex,  Bibliographies,  Necrology,  and  Index  to  Dates  of  Principal  Events. 
Edited  by  W.  I.  FLETCHER  and  R.  R.  BOWKER,  with  the  co-operation  of  members 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  of  the  Library  Journal  staff. 

A  \7seJ-ul  IBCJorft  of  'Reference  for  'Bookseller,  Librarian, 
and  ihe  General  deader 

THE  ANNUAL  LITERARY  INDEX  contains  :  (i)  The  index  to  periodical  literature  for  the  year 
1902,  making  the  first  annual  supplement  to  "  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,"  1897- 
1902  ;  (2)  An  index  to  essays  and  book-chapters  in  composite  books  of  1902,  making  the  second 
annual  supplement  to  the  new  edition  of  Fletcher's  "A.  L.  A.  Index  to  General  Literature," 
published  in  1901  ;  (3)  An  author-index,  both  to  periodical  articles  and  to  book-chapters  ;  (4)  A 
list  of  bibliographies  issued  in  1902  ;  (5)  A  necrology  of  authors  for  1902,  extremely  useful  to 
catalogers  ;  (6)  An  index  of  dates  of  events  in  1902,  furnishing  a  useful  guide  to  the  daily  press. 

One  vol.,  cloth,  similar  to  "Poole's  Index"  and  the  "A.  L.  A.  Index,"  $3.50,  net 


Address  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY, 
P.  O.  Box  943.  298  Broadway,  New  York 
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Thinking 
Speaking 

On  One's  Feet 


Seven  Successful  Aids  to 
Effective  Platform  Work 

How  to  Attract  and  Hold  an  Audience  $1.00 
Commencement  Parts,  original  orations, 
addresses,  after-dinner  speeches,  rale- 
dictoriea,  class  poems,  and  "efforts" 
for  all  other  occasions   .... 
Pros  and  Cons    Complete  Debates  of 

both  sides  of  questions  of  the  day 
Fenno's  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution; 

long  the  standard 1.85 

Ten  Weeks'  Course  in  Elocution       .        .      1.25 
How  to  Use  the  Voice         ....      1.26 

How  to  Gesture 1.00 

Alt  above  bookt  durably  bound  in  cloth. 
Bent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Deduct  IS  cent*  If  yon  order  one  of 
nbove  book! ;  deduct  45  ctntt  if  you  order 
two  of  them  i  85  cmli  if  you  order  three: 
61.45 if  yon  order  four:  or  deduct  «2.S5 
If  you  order  all  seren  of  them— rmoYron> 
yon  cut  out  this  ad.  and  »KCIX» >  rr  TO  c» 
withjrour  order,  not  otherviu. 

Other  Useful  Aids 

Pieces  for  Prize  Speaking  Contests 
Pieces  for  Every  Occasion  ... 
New  Parliamentary  Manual  .  .  . 
How  to  Organize  and  Conduct  a  Meeting 
Who's  Who  in  Mythology  !  In  His- 
tory?   XACH 

Ih    Virtues  and  Their  Reasons 
Practical  Subjects ;  of  a  business  nature  . 
How  to  Study  Literature 75 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers 
3 1-33-35  W.  J  5th  St.,    New  York  Otr 


JUST  ISSUED 

Catalogue  CV. 

Incunabula  Ty  pographica  and  Bibliography 

of  the  Books  printed  before  1501, 

with  48  Facsimiles 

This  very  important  catalogue,  beginning 
with  the  first  impression  of  Gutenberg,  the 
famous  Missale  Speciale,  quotes  2002  items  of 
the  first  proofs  of  impressions  issuing  from  the 
presses  of  nearly  all  countries,  wherever  this 
art  was  exercised  in  the  very  first  period  after 
invention. 

The  catalogue  ends  with  a  rich  list  of 
bibliographical  guides. 


LUDWIG  ROSENTHAL'S  ANTIQUARIAT 

Munich  (Ba?aria)  Hildegardstrasse  16 


Ready  in  June 

AN   INDEX 


Edited  by  EDITH  GRANGER,  A.B. 

From  the  advance  orders  and  letters  of 
appreciation  already  received,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  practical  reference  manuals  for 
the  librarian  and  bookseller  ever  brought 
out.  The  publishers  have  been  assured 
that  the  need  for  such  a  book  has  been  a 
pressing  one,  and  that  its  final  appearance 
is  an  important  event.  Over  300  standard 
and  popular  collections  have  been  indexed, 
comprising  nearly  30,000  titles. 

$5.00  net. 


A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS,  CHICAGO 


Magazines, 


I  will  undertake 
to  supply  any 
magazine  or  review  published,  at  a  price 
per  copy  depending  upon  its  market  value, 
or  the  cost  of  finding  same,  if  not  on  hand. 
I  have  considerably  over  500,000  magazine! 
in  itock,  and  the  assortment  is  as  varied 
aj^  the  production  of  the  periodical  press  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  A  Business- 
like query  with  list  of  want!  will  be  met  by 
a  prompt  and  business-like  reply.  .  .  . 

174  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

(Opposite  St.  Paul's.) 


A.  S.  CLARK, 


Daily    Consignments    of    Old 

and   Rare   Books 
Cheapest   "BooKftore  in  America 

Librarians  are  invited  to  make 
my  store  their  Headquarters  when 
visiting  New  York.  Dealers  wel- 
come. 


MORROW 

123  East  23d  Street 

Bet.  Lexington  and  4th  Aves.  NEW   YORK 

Small  Collections  or  Large  Libraries 
Purchased 
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SIMPLE 

D/JRABLE 

FFIC1ENT 


Mad*  in   Buckram,  50  eenti  «»ch 
S»m»,  with  l»«th»r   biok  >«d   cor««r«, 

75  c»«tt  «»«h 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  return  postage 
refunded. 


CHICAGO  BINDER  MFG.  CO. 

60  to  68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Manufacturer!  of 

Binders  &.r\d    Holders   for  Office. 

Library,    Retvding     fLooms.    arvd 
Keferervce    Libraries.     V      V     V 


IDEAL    BOOK    MAILING    COR.NER.    Co, 

MANUFACTURERS  or   PATENTED    MAILING    CORNERS 


81  Mechanic 
Street 


C.  C.  ANDREWS. 

Tr«o.svirer 


IDEAL  BOOK  MAILING  CORNLR  CO 


(BEST  CORNER  MADE.) 


Grea.t  Variety  of 
Styles    Adapted    to 
All  Sizes  of  Books 

WORCESTER.. 
MASS. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

Of  Famous  Persons 

Bought  and  Sold 

WALTER  R.  BENJAM1H, 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A     SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Stock  in  Existence. 

W.  e.    LOWOKR.TIILK  *  co.v 

14*4-6  P  Street.  Wukloftoo.  D.  C. 

BOOKS.  —  All  out-of-print  books  supplied, 
no  matter  on  what  subject.  Write  us. 
We  can  get  you  any  book  ever  published. 
Please  state  wants.  When  in  England  call 
and  see  our  50,000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  14-16  John  Bright 
Street,  Birmingham,  England. 

THE  BALTIMORE  BOOK  CO. 

301  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Law  Books,  State  Reports  Bought  and 
Sold.  Americana,  Session  Laws.  State 
Journals  and  Documents  Supplied. 


DAVIS'    BOOKSTORE 

35  WEST  43d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Fine  Books  at  Reasonable  Prices 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  XOifTMLT 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 


TV/T  AGAZINES  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds  supplied. 
ivl     C.  B.  DARROW,  13  East  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BOOKS  WANTED. 


Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Railway    Machinery,    Nov.,    Dec.,    1901;    Jan.,    Feb., 

June,  '02. 

Harper's  Bazar,  v.  29,  30,  31,  32. 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  v.  5,  6,  7,  15,  16,   18, 

25,  26,  32,  35. 
Brackett,    Anna    C.,    Education    of    American    Girls. 

1874. 

Coupland,  W.  C.,  Spirit  of  Goethe's  Faust. 
Fielde,  Adele  M.,  Chinese  Night's  Entertainment. 
Lukin,  James,  Toy  Making  for  Amateurs. 
Remusat,  Madame  de.  Selections  from  the  Letters  of 

Madame  de   Remusat,    1804-14. 
Stebbins,  G.   B.,  Progress  from  Poverty. 
Taylor,  H.  C.  Chatfield,  Vice  of  Fools. 

Case  Library,  Cleveland,  O. 

Century  Dictionary,  with  Atlas. 

Warner  Library,  cheap  set. 

Kirk  Family  Genealogy. 

Varin,  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Switzerland. 

Stoddard  Lectures,  cheap  set. 

Pushkin's  Poems  from  the  Russian. 
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£>  The  New  a^nd  Enlarged  Edition 

SHOULD  BE  ON  EVERY  LIBRARY  SHELF 


•    F 

It  is  a  Dictionary  of  ENGLISH,  Biography,  Geography,  Fiction,  etc. 

/it\ 
/&  \   \ 

New    Places    Throughout 

I      **       \         k 

j        t--iffr*X;    f 

Now  Added  25,000    NEW    WORDS,    Phrases  etc. 

bf 

Edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  PH.D..LL.D., 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

1        ^ 

Rich  Bindings                 2364  Paiges                 5000  Illustrations. 

'     f 

Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  with  Scottish  Glossary,  etc. 

"  '  I 

i  ioo  Pages.           1400  Illustrations.        Size  7  x  10  x  2^  inches. 

"  First-class  in  quality,  second-class  in  size."            Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

^><*^?^'       '  "  ~~  
.    -'•'.    .J^"*^                           Tsu-t-tfTtSt-ni/r  7r>      V  Jiffs*  -i  **  *+t  -tin  are  *      s*-t*sf        ft*JJ    »**f  ffl<n>M  /!/**/>«  Setlt  Oft   {ZifiltCtZtlOH. 

,  , 

G.    &   C.    MERRIAM    CO.,    Springfield,  Ma.ss. 


s*», 


ak.re  Interested  in. 

all  publications  that  increase  the  usefulness  of  their  library  and  lighten  their  own  labor.  Peri- 
odical literature  contains  the  latest  development  in  advanced  thought  and  has  been  made  easily 
available  and  doubly  valuable  in  all  reference  work  by 

THE  CUMULATIVE  INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS 

This  Index  makes  all  articles  immediately  available  in  sixty  of  the  leading  magazines,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  large  and  small  libraries.  Whether  your  reference  work  5s 
with  children,  teachers,  students,  professional  men  or  club  women  you  need  this  help.  It  saves 
your  time,  your  nerves,  your  money. 

ASK  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

CUMULATIVE    INDEX    COMPANY 

504  American    Trust    Building-,  -  Cleveland,    Ohio 


The   Dura   Library  Binding! 

Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  THE  WALES  IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.  (Pat.  June  7,  1898.) 
If  you  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding, 
you  are  not  doing  the  best  for  your 
Library.  Soliciting  a  trial  order  from  you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

\.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Marlborough,  Mass. 


Wales  Improved  Book-Binding.     Pat.  Ju 
State  Rights  for  Sale. 


i  7,  1898. 


NEW  YORK  : 
27  and  29  West  23d  St. 


G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


LONDON : 
24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


MESSRS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  In- 
telligently and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Their  Branch  House  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
mission usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  it  practicable  to  buy  all 
books  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
Their  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 
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HENRY    MALKAN,    DEPARTMENT 


the  past  six  months  we  have  been  accumulating  a  large  stock 
of  all  the  standard  reference  sets,  and  as  we  were  unusually 
successful  in  procuring  a  very  tine  assortment  of  these  books  at  reason- 
able figures  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  quote  very  attractive  prices. 
We  now  have  on  hand,  what  is  without  doubt,  the  largest  stock  of 
books  of  this  character  in  the  United  .  States.  In  fact  we  have  more 
than  we  care  to  carry  through  the  dull  season,  and  we  purpose  making 
a  clearing,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end  we  are  offering  this  fine  stock 
at  prices  which  we  believe  never  have  been  equalled.  We  have  selected 
a  few  titles  from  this  stock,  and  quote  prices  which,  we  fear,  will  not 
do  the  goods  justice,  as  a  personal  examination  of  these  books  is 
essential  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  bargains  which  they 
represent. 

Century  Dictionary.    Three-quarters  morocco.     Late  Editions  .....  Net,  $52.50 

Century  Dictionary.     One-half  morocco.     Edition  of  1  895  ...........  Net,  40.00 

Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature.  30  vols.  One- 

half  leather  .................................................  Net,  37.50 

Warner's  Library.    30  vols.     One-half  morocco  ...................  Net,  47.50 

The  Universal  Anthology.  Edited  by  RICHARD  GARNETT.  West- 

minster Edition.  33  vols.  Buckram.  (Published  at  $115.50  Net).  Net,  77.50 
Appleton'*  Universal  Cyclopaedia.  1900  Edition.  One-half  roan. 

$72.00  Edition  at..  .  .........................................  Net,  50.00 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     Peale  Edition.     28  vols.     Cloth  .........  Net,  25.00 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     25  vols.     Edinburg  Edition.     Cloth  ......  Net,  45.00 

American  Supplement  to  the  Britannica.  4  vols.  Sheep  ..........  Net,  8.00 

The  titles  selected  are  only  a  very  small  portion  of  our  stock.  If 
the  set  you  are  in  need  of  is  not  mentioned  here  drop  us  a  line,  as  in  all 
probability  we  have  the  work,  and,  of  course,  we  will  quote  you  the 
lowest  price. 

HENRY    MALKAN 

BOOKSELLER,  PUBLISHER  AND  IMPORTER 

,  1905  Broe.d  1   William  St.,   (ftSST)  New  Yorl 
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EDW.  G.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,   Covent  Garden,   LONDON. 


Special  Notice  to  Librarians. 

British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,  Scientific  Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  mail 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who   require   Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to  lose   no 

time  in  stocking  their  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the   enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand  for  British    published   Books. 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  I  have  so 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  case  of  public  men  visiting  London 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
affairs." 

EDW.  Q.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 
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IT  is  but  a  few  weeks  now  before  the 
Niagara  conference,  for  which  the  program 
arrangements  have  by  this  time  been  well 
rounded  to  completeness.  It  will  be  evident 
from  the  announcements  given  elsewhere  that 
the  meeting  is  to  be  a  busy  one,  and  that  no 
one  can  hope  to  attend  all  sessions  and  sec- 
tions, unless,  like  Cerberus,  he  can  become 
"three  gentlemen  at  once."  There  is  an  ob- 
vious disadvantage  in  the  conflicting  interests 
and  in  the  rush  and  overcrowding  inseparable 
from  a  convention  as  large  as  the  library 
meetings  have  become ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  representation  can 
be  given  to  the  varied  branches  of  library  ac- 
tivity and  the  conference  made  helpful  to 
those  in  widely  separated  lines  of  work.  On 
the  whole,  the  topics  to  be  brought  forward 
at  Niagara  are  distinctly  practical  and  timely, 
and  the  various  section  programs  promise  ex- 
cellent material.  The  National  Association  of 
State  Librarians  will  hold  its  annual  meeting, 
as  has  been  done  for  several  years,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conference;  the  Bibliograph- 
ical Society  of  Chicago  will  have  a  special 
meeting;  and  an  informal  round  table  con- 
ference has  been  arranged  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  small  libraries,  whose 
problems  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  any 
general  program.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
good  representation  of  Canadian  libraries,  and 
the  meeting  should  result  in  strengthening 
the  alliance  between  library  workers  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  Plans  for  a  post  confer- 
ence trip  are  now  being  considered  that  should 
insure  a  delightful  excursion  through  the 
Muskoka  Lakes  and  Georgian  Bay,  with  a 
visit  to  Toronto,  repeating  in  changed  fashion 
the  pleasures  of  the  Saguenay  trip  of  three 
years  ago,  and  giving  needed  refreshment 
after  the  pressure  and  nervous  strain  of  the 
busy  conference  days.  The  Niagara  meeting 
offers  full  measure  of  profit  and  enjoyment, 
and  a  share  in  its  activities  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  necessary  and  legitimate  part  of  a 
librarian's  professional  work. 


United  States,  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
undertaken  a  most  interesting  and  useful  task. 
Only  those  who  have  made  an  essay  in  this 
field  can  realize  how  fragmentary  and  unsatis- 
factory is  the  material  available,  and  how 
much  some  comprehensive  and  adequate  record 
is  needed.  Practically  the  1876  report  is  the 
chief  source  of  information  upon  American 
library  history,  and  the  modern  public  library 
movement  had  scarcely  begun  when  the  mate- 
rial there  presented  was  gathered.  What  has 
been  the  course  of  this  library  movement,  where 
it  is  trending,  to  how  great  a  degree  it  paral- 
lels the  history  of  public  school  development 
—  these  are  questions  that  cannot  be  fairly 
answered  until  the  materials  of  library  his- 
tory have  been  gathered,  sifted,  and  studied 
more  carefully  and  more  thoroughly  than  has 
yet  been  done.  Thoroughness  and  accuracy, 
indeed,  are  of  first  importance  in  the  present 
undertaking.  The  accumulation  of  unverified 
statistics,  the  lumping  of  crude,  unsystematic, 
contributed  information,  are  defects  all  too 
common  in  work  of  this  character,  which 
should  be  more  than  an  unwieldy  presenta- 
tion of  materials  for  further  study.  If  the 
work  now  begun  is  carried  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  origin  and  the  outline  announced  fair- 
ly assure,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
individual  compilers  will  have  rendered  a  last- 
ing service  to  the  libraries  of  the  country. 


IN  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  state  his- 
tories,   tracing   library    development    in    the 


THE  present  number  of  the  JOURNAL  is  al- 
most entirely  given  over  to  the  special  sub- 
ject presented  at  the  recent  Atlantic  City 
meeting  of  librarians,  "The  encouragement  of 
serious  reading."  The  papers  in  which  are 
considered  various  methods  by  which  libra- 
ries may  promote  the  serious  use  of  books 
are  to  an  unusual  degree  suggestive  and  in- 
forming, and  show  how  many  agencies  are  to 
be  reckoned  with  as  factors  in  public  educa- 
tion. Those  who  are  still  inclined  to  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute's  view  of  the  public  library 
as  a  distributor  of  trashy  fiction  will  find 
food  for  reflection  in  this  presentation  of  the 
various  channels  through  which  the  library  is 
invigorating  and  aiding  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, while  to  librarians  it  should  be  evident 
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that  it  is  in  such  work  as  this  that  the  library 
best  justifies  and  proves  its  place  in  the  edu- 
cational life  of  the  community.  Quality  and 
not  quantity  of  use,  as  has  been  so  often  said 
befiore,  is  the  best  test  of  library  efficiency, 
and  the  work  that  means  most  expenditure 
of  time  and  thought,  that  requires  the  best 
trained  service,  and  that  counts  for  least  in 
statistics,  is  the  work  that  is  most  worth 
doing. 

ONE  question  that  presents  itself  in  this  con- 
nection is,  How  far  is  the  public  library  to  go 
in  the  promotion  of  serious  reading?  Is  it  to 
go  on  from  the  furnishing  of  information  and 
the  supplying  of  desired  material  to  the  or- 
ganization and  practical  management  of  study 
courses,  as  is  suggested  in  one  of  the  papers 
printed  elsewhere?  In  considering  this  sug- 
gestion it  should  be  remembered  that  the  pub- 
lic library,  while  it  is  an  educational  institu- 
tion, is  at  the  same  time  essentially  and  neces- 
sarily an  agency  for  informal  education.  It 
is  to  supply  the  materials  with  which  the  stu- 
dent is  to  build;  to  make  its  stores  available 
and  inviting  to  the  average  reader  and  the 
casual  visitor;  to  be  an  influence  for  the  best 
in  that  process  of  self-education  that  is  given 
by  life  and  not  by  schools.  How  far  it  is 
possible  to  go  beyond  this  and  to  add  formal 
educational  work  to  the  activities  of  the  li- 
brary is  questionable.  The  policy  of  expan- 
sion has  its  advantages,  and  theoretically  the 
library  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  center 
of  school,  museum,  art  gallery,  university,  and 
the  other  activities  of  educational,  social,  and 
civic  life;  but  in  practice  most  librarians,  we 
fancy,  will  prefer  to  meet  more  fully  the  de- 
mands already  laid  upon  them  before  they  fly 
to  others  that  they  know  not  of. 


"ONE  cannot  write  of  Miss  James  with  dry 
eyes,"  a  librarian  writes;  and  throughout  the 
library  profession  and  in  all  circles  of  which 
this  dear  women  was  a  part  there  are  tears  — 
of  joy  for  her  wholesome,  useful,  happy  life, 
and  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  that  all  must  feel. 
Once  in  the  English  journey  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
party,  in  responding,  as  she  did  so  well,  to 
an  after-dinner  toast,  she  told  of  a  little  girl 
who  asked  whether  she  would  rather  be  one 
grandma  or  two  little  girls,  and  she  said  that, 
looking  into  the  great  future  before  the  li- 


brary profession  and  this  advancing  world, 
she  would  like  to  be  two  little  girls;  but 
thinking  of  the  gracious  hospitality  she  was 
enjoying,  of  the  great  opportunities  of  her 
calling  in  the  present,  and  of  other  good  and 
great  things  of  the  present,  she  was  quite 
content  to  be  one  old  lady.  This  fairly  repre- 
sented her  admirable  outlook  on  life.  She 
was  never  old,  but  had  within  her  perpetual 
youth,  and  one  librarian  has  pleasant  remem- 
brance of  a  birthday  call  on  her,  when  she 
told  him,  with  the  beaming  light  in  her  eyes, 
to  say  that  he  found  her  "acting  like  sixty." 
None  who  visited  her  in  Wilkes-Barre  but 
were  impressed  not  only  by  the  pervasive  in- 
fluence within  her  own  library,  but  by  the 
radiance  with  which  her  activity  made  itself 
felt  in  the  many  fields  of  beneficence  where 
her  light  shone.  Within  the  circle  of  her 
chosen  life  work  she  had  been  a  leader  in  the 
newer  methods  and  the  broader  work  that 
have  wrought  so  great  a  change  in  public  li- 
brary ideals,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was 
always  an  influence  for  sanity,  for  common- 
sense  and  for  conservatism.  In  the  American 
Library  Association  she  was  for  years  one  of 
the  most  honored  advisers,  and  her  place  in 
its  councils  will  not  soon  be  filled.  Looking 
back  upon  the  long  and  useful  life,  so  peace- 
fully rounded  to  its  close,  one  must  feel,  as 
another  of  her  friends  has  written:  "Miss 
James  was  what  is  after  all  the  finest  thing 
there  is,  in  library  work  or  in  anything  else, 
a  splendid  personality." 

Communications. 

WHERE  DOES  THIS  VOLUME  BELONG f 

IN  the  distribution  of  the  sixteenth  volume 
of  the  great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India, 
two  copies  came  to  this  library.  One  of  these 
was  intended  for  us,  the  other  has  a  presenta- 
tion label  assigning  it  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, San  Francisco.  When  my  notice  of  the 
fact  reached  the  Academy  at  San  Francisco, 
a  copy  designed  for  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  had  been  delivered  there  and 
had  been  retained.  My  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Geological  Survey  with  a  suggestion  that  the 
Survey  communicate  with  me  if  not  already 
supplied  with  a  volume.  As  I  have  had  no 
application  from  Washington  for  this  volume, 
I  wish  to  advertise  the  fact  of  its  presence 
here.  Some  set  in  the  country  must  be  short 
of  it  and  I  should  like  very  much  to  send  it 
where  it  belongs.  RAYMOND  C.  DAVIS. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  LIBRARY,  1 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SERIOUS  READING:  "PROFIT  YOU  IN  WHAT 

YOU  READ?"* 


BY  GEORGE  McLEAN  HARPER,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Princeton  University. 


EVERY  man  should  possess  enough  philoso- 
phy to  be  willing  to  look  squarely  at  the  least 
favorable  picture  of  himself.  By  basely  mat- 
ter-of-fact persons  (let  us  say  political  econo- 
mists of  the  materialistic  type)  a  librarian 
might  be  considered  a  mere  functionary,  a 
mere  cog  in  a  machine,  and  classified  under 
the  head  of  distributing  agents,  with  railroad 
presidents  and  grocers.  Such  persons  might 
fancy  the  librarian  as  filling  his  place  in  the 
commercial  world  (and  to  such  persons  the 
world  is  first  of  all  commercial)  by  sitting 
behind  a  desk  and  passing  out  books  as  they 
are  called  for,  supplying  the  demand,  taking 
charge  of  some  portion  of  the  transportation 
<nd  distribution  business,  some  portion  of  the 
book-trade.  These  purely  hypothetical  critics, 
if  anyone  so  base  may  be  imagined,  might 
question  the  propriety  of  my  speaking  on  the 
topic  that  has  been  chosen  for  me,  which  is, 
How  librarians  may  promote  serious  reading. 
They  might  say  that  the  personality  of  libra- 
rians had  no  business  to  obtrude  itself  upon 
the  patrons  of  libraries;  that  a  drug  clerk 
might  as  well  pretend  to  influence  the  choice 
of  sick  people  who  come  with  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription to  buy  medicine,  as  a  librarian  to 
guide  people  in  their  selection  of  books.  The 
librarian's  business,  these  cynical  (and  purely 
hypothetical)  monsters  would  say,  is  to  pass 
oiu  the  drug  over  the  counter  on  demand,  not 
concerning  himself  with  its  fitness  or  unfitness 
for  the  prospective  reader,  not  caring  whether 
it  will  kill  or  cure.  The  librarian  is  not  ex- 
pected to  exercise  his  taste  or  his  will  in  this 
matter.  There  is,  in  other  words,  no  moral 
responsibility  attaching  to  his  office,  beyond 
meeting,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  public 
demand. 

A  moment  ago  I  professed  to  doubt  whether 
such  a  monster  of  cynisism  could  exist.  And 
doubt  was  sincere.  But  it  has  occurred  to 

ie   that   there   are   some   astute   writers   on 

*  This   address   and    the   papers    following   on    this 
heme  were  presented  at  the  Bi-State  Library  Meet- 
?,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  27-28,  1903. 


political  economy,  and  many  legislators,  and 
an  untold  multitude  of  solid  business  men, 
who  do  hold  a  materialistic  or  mechanical 
view  of  commerce  and  of  most  other  social 
relations;  and  perhaps  therefore  it  mty  not 
be  impossible  that  some  men  of  influence 
and  authority  may  after  all  be  found  whose 
theory  of  the  librarian's  function  is  corre- 
spondingly severe. 

As  the  complexity  of  civilized  life  increases, 
we  are  forced  gradually  to  substitute  ma- 
chinery for  personality,  until  at  last  we  are 
tempted  to  overestimate  the  value  of  ma- 
chinery and  to  forget  that  in  every  system  of 
human  activity  personality  is  ultimate  and 
paramount.  This  excessive  devotion  to  ma- 
chinery is  altogether  modern,  and  indeed  re- 
cent. I  know  an  old  lady  who  was  brought 
up  before  the  day  of  business  concentration, 
before  the  day  of  great  corporations  and 
trusts  and  department  stores.  She  once,  not 
long  ago,  bought  a  piece  of  embroidery  at 
Wanamaker's  and  gave  it  to  a  friend  of  hers, 
but  on  finding  that  it  was  not  a  suitable  gift, 
she  returned  her  purchase  and  could  not  be 
dissuaded  from  sending  with  it  a  long  per- 
sonal letter  to  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  himself, 
explaining  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation. 

Those  were  good  old  days  when  people 
could  go  directly  to  the  head  of  the  largest 
business  houses  and  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing about  embroidery  or  anything  else 
that  needed  explanation.  But  times  have 
manifestly  changed,  and  I  can  well  believe 
that  many  a  successful  business  man,  who  has 
made  a  fortune  by  perfecting  the  machinery 
of  his  life,  and  many  an  economist,  who  has 
teen  dazzled  by  the  increased  capacity  that 
mechanical  systems  have  rendered  possible  in 
commerce  —  I  can  well  imagine  that  here  and 
there  among  such  men  one  might  be  found 
who  regarded  librarians  as  mere  distributing 
agents,  with  no  right  or  power  to  divert  the 
stream  of  trade. 

Perhaps,  here  and  there,  I  say,  such  a  man 
may  exist.  But  of  course  no  librarian  holds 
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these  views!  Of  course  not.  Now  I  hope 
Honesty  will  not  dislodge  me  from  this  pinna- 
cle upon  which  Politeness  has  established  me. 
Honesty  before  Politeness  always;  yet  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  question  between  them  in  this 
matter.  I  hope  that  upon  recalling  to  mind 
all  the  public  libraries  which  I  have  ever  en- 
tered, I  may  no  less  truthfully  than  politely 
affirm  that  all  the  attendants  were  of  sufficient 
<.ge  and  sufficient  education  to  give  good  ad- 
vice about  the  choice  of  books,  and  sufficient- 
ly consecrated  to  care  what  books  a  patron 
read.  I  hope  Honesty  will  permit  me  to 
affirm  that  the  intelligence  and  taste  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  which  doubtless  exist  in  all  good 
libraries,  have  in  every  case  been  accessible 
to  the  book-borrower;  that  the  person  behind 
the  lending  desk,  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
reading  room,  the  person  in  evidence,  has  al- 
ways been  able  and  willing  to  assist  me,  not 
only  to  find  the  book  I  wanted,  but  to  want 
the  book  I  needed.  Alas  !  alas  !  In  the  words 
of  Mistress  Page,  "It  makes  me  almost  ready 
to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty,"  but  I 
am  afraid  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I 
have  seen  and  you  have  seen  libraries  in  which 
the  very  persons  most  visible  to  the  public, 
or  the  only  persons  visible  to  the  public,  were 
the  mere  mechanical  distributors  we  have  been 
talking  about,  mere  clerks  or  salesmen,  ignor- 
ant of  the  treasures  they  handled,  unfit  to  dis- 
tinguish medicine  from  poison,  unable  or  un- 
willing to  estimate  the  needs  of  a  reader,  and 
possessing  not  the  authority  that  attends  upon 
firm  judgment.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in 
some  remote  recess  in  every  one  of  those  li- 
braries there  sat  a  profound  scholar,  and  no 
doubt  he  was  doing  something  useful ;  but  his 
presence,  or  some  infusion  of  his  spirit,  was 
sadly  wanting  at  the  front.  He  had  appar- 
ently no  more  to  do  with  the  reading  public 
than  had  the  chief  electrician. 

You  may  eliminate  personal  contact  from 
great  businesses ;  you  may  reduce  banking,  and 
buying  and  selling,  to  such  perfect  mechanical 
system  that  the  customer  never  comes  near  the 
merchant  and  cannot  reach  that  important  man 
even  by  letter  or  over  a  telephone;  it  may  be 
all  very  well  that  railroad  superintendents 
should  not  hear  the  complaints  of  travellers, 
and  that  coal  operators  should  not  know  or 
en  re  whether  their  employees  lead  a  human  or 
a  hopeless  life ;  it  may  be  a  necessity  of  mod- 


ern civilization  that  every  rich  manufacturer 
or  trader  should  regard  his  workmen  with  the 
sublime  indifference  of  a  general  standing 
amid  carnage  on  a  field  of  victory;  but,  we 
confidently  trust,  education  is  not  yet  a  busi- 
ness. There  is  something  human  in  it  all.  It 
is  and  always  will  be  a  vital  process,  trans- 
mitted by  the  touch  of  spirit  with  spirit,  al- 
ways and  solely  personal. 

And  furthermore  a  departed  and  vanished 
personality  is  not  enough.  Books  are,  indeed, 
the  preserved  souls  of  the  dead ;  yet  in  a  sense 
they  differ  little  from  mummies,  which  are  the 
preserved  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  wand  of  an 
enchanter  must  wave  over  them,  a  living  voice 
must  break  the  spell,  ere  they  will  breathe 
and  yield  up  their  secrets.  I  have  often 
thought,  as  I  daresay  all  lovers  of  books  have 
thought,  that  I  should  like  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
lonely  tower  for  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year, 
with  a  few  thousand  volumes.  How  I  should 
hold  converse  with  those  mighty  spirits,  with- 
out interruption  or  fear  of  change !  But  upon 
more  intimate  entertainment  the  dream  grows 
maddening.  It  turns  to  nightmare,  and  I  feel 
then,  like  the  poor  prisoner  in  Capel's  monu- 
ment: 

"How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me?    There's  a  fearful  point. 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in, 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes? 
***** 

O,  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught, 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears? 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefather's  joints?" 

A  library  to  which  "no  healthsome  air 
breathes  in,"  from  the  world  of  living  men 
and  women,  a  library  which  contains  nothing 
but  books,  may  breed  pestilential  vapors,  no 
less  than  the  sound  and  well-sunned  fruit  of 
vital  knowledge.  No  library  is  a  completely 
useful,  or  even  a  safe  public  institution  unless 
there  preside  over  it  and  pervade  it  a  strong 
living  personality.  And  surely  this  active  in- 
telligence should  not  be  confined  in  its  opera- 
tions, to  the  ordering  department,  or  the  cata- 
loging department,  or  the  classifying  depart- 
ment. Surely  it  can  nowhere  be  so  beneficent 
as  in  the  place  to  which  readers  and  borrowers 
are  admitted.  Surely  it  may  in  no  way  exer- 
cise a  higher  educational  influence  than  by 
advising,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  seekers 
after  information  and  amusement.  For  I  take 
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it  that  in  library  work,  as  in  all  other  kinds 
of  human  activity,  one  of  the  chief  ends  is 
personal  benefit.  The  whole  apparatus  of  gov- 
ernment—  our  navies  riding  at  anchor  in 
foreign  ports,  our  regiments  parading  in  the 
sunshine,  our  ambassador  in  gold  lace,  our 
domes  and  capitols  in  gleaming  marble  —  is 
it  not  all  directed  to  the  end  that  you  and  I 
may  go  about  our  work  unmolested  and  lay 
us  down  at  night  unafraid?  So,  while  the 
accumulation  and  classifying  and  cataloging  of 
Looks  may  be  a  fine  pursuit  for  its  own  sake 
and  have  objects  transcendental  and  austere 
unknown  to  me,  I  for  my  part  see  it  all  as 
something  done  for  the  good  of  individual 
readers.  I  humbly  protest,  then,  that  a  head 
librarian  who  is  content  to  sit  concealed  in 
the  fastnesses  of  his  busy  seclusion,  shut  off 
from  the  inquirer,  is  shutting  himself  off  from 
what  might  be  his  chief  satisfaction  —  I  will 
not  presume  to  say,  his  manifest  duty.  Let 
him  at  least  send  his  best  subordinates,  those 
most  imbued  with  his  own  intelligence  and 
bve  of  books,  into  the  firing  line. 

Admitting,  however,  all  that  I  have  said  — 
that  librarians  are  educators  and  that  educa- 
tion is  a  matter  chiefly  of  living  personal  con- 
tact, what,  you  may  ask,  shall  librarians  do  to 
promote  serious  reading?  In  the  first  place, 
what  do  we  mean  by  serious  reading?  If  we 
can  agree  upon  a  definition  of  that  phrase, 
and  take  for  granted  that  serious  reading  is 
desirable,  I  have  no  doubt  the  speakers  who 
arc  to  follow  me,  and  who  are  du  metier,  will 
readily  enough  discover  the  means. 

Perhaps  we  can  most  quickly  arrive  at  an 
understanding  if  we  exclude  the  broad  kinds 
of  reading  that  are  not  serious  —  or  at  least 
not  in  the  long  run  conducive  to  much  intel- 
lectual profit.  And  to  go  straight  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  much 
novel-reading  and  much  reading  of  current 
periodicals  and  books  of  the  day  is  not  prof- 
itable. 

The  novel  is  a  comparatively  modern  form 
of  literature.  Or  probably  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  modern  forms  and  the 
overwhelming  popularity  of  prose  fiction  are 
recent.  It  is  within  the  last  century  and  a 
half  that  reading  has  become  very  general ; 
and  of  this  extension  of  reading,  the  modern 
novel  figures  as  a  prime  cause  and  a  prominent 
effect.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  much  of 


the  ability  of  nineteenth-century  writers  was 
exercised  in  this  form,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  readers  receive  considerable  knowl- 
edge and  culture  through  this  form.  The  dan- 
ger lies  in  the  fact  that  so  considerable  a  num- 
ber of  readers  pay  attention  to  no  other  kind 
of  literature,  and  that  even  in  this  kind  they 
do  not  discriminate.  To  the  cultivated  man, 
\\ith  his  many  and  varied  interests,  artistic, 
scientific,  philosophical,  historical,  social,  and 
religious,  it  must  seem  a  narrow  taste  which 
feeds  only  upon  one  kind  of  literature,  and 
that,  too,  a  form  in  which  fact  is  subordinate 
to  fancy,  and  in  which  the  rigor  of  argument 
is  often  relaxed  to  meet  a  low  or  mediocre 
intelligence.  He  himself  feels  perhaps  that 
four  or  five  novels  a  year  are  as  many  as  he 
has  time  or  inclination  to  read;  and  as  he  is 
careful  to  select  the  best,  it  is  possible  that 
his  annual  allowance  will  not  include  even 
one  "novel  of  the  day."  I  am  speaking  to 
librarians,  and  need  not  ask,  therefore,  if 
this  is  the  attitude  of  the  general  public 
toward  novels.  Now,  I  protest,  it  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  librarians  to  educate  the  public  in  this 
matter,  to  keep  prose  fiction  in  its  place,  by 
persuading  people,  as  tactfully  as  possible  and 
yet  with  persistence,  to  broaden  the  range  of 
their  reading.  How  this  can  be  done,  it  is  for 
you  to  determine.  I  would  merely  suggest 
that  you  should  be  particularly  watchful  for 
the  appearance  of  good  works  of  science, 
travel,  biography,  criticism,  history,  etc.,  and 
put  them  where  readers  may  see  them  and  be 
attracted  by  them.  And  above  all  I  plead  for 
the  exercise  of  personal  influence.  A  word  in 
season  may  open  a  realm  of  new  interests  be- 
fore a  young  mind.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
\our  advice  will  be  eagerly  sought  and  highly 
appreciated.  Magnify  your  office.  It  is  a  use- 
ful, an  honorable  office,  one  that  is  going  to  be 
more  and  more  respected  by  the  community. 

If  excessive,  exclusive,  and  indiscriminate 
novel  reading  is  one  great  obstacle  to  serious 
reading,  surely  another  is  the  popular  ten- 
dency to  read  only  current  periodicals  and 
books  of  the  day.  In  combating  this  tendency 
an  educator  must  realize  that  he  is  struggling 
against  a  natural  impulse  and  one  which  to 
many  persons  appears  most  laudable.  "What !" 
it  will  be  said ;  "you  advise  me  to  give  up  my 
virtuous  resolution  to  keep  up  with  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day?  Am  I  not  enjoined  by  prac- 
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tical  men,  by  successful  men,  by  newspaper 
editors  forsooth,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
present,  to  regard  this,  indeed,  as  one  of  my 
civic  duties?  And  what  a  poor  showing  shall 
I  make  in  society  unless  I  can  talk  with  my 
hostess  about  the  latest  popular  book,  and 
*ith  men  of  the  world  about  politics  in 
France,  the  earthquake  in  Mexico,  the  famine 
in  Russia,  and  the  subway  in  New  York?" 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  divert  a  natural 
tendency  or  to  repress  enthusiasm.  It  would 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  follow  the  plan 
of  certain  theorists  who  regard  education  as 
purely  a  drawing-out  of  inborn  faculties,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  gentle  exercise  of  re- 
enforcing  the  laws  of  Nature.  But,  as  most 
teachers  sqon  come  to  realize,  education  is 
something  else  than  this,  and  we  have  to 
fight  many  a  native  impulse  in  our  pupils. 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  experienced  teach- 
er and  librarian  that  beyond  a  certain  low 
point  true  culture  cannot  be  acquired  through 
the  exclusive  reading  of  current  periodicals 
snd  books  of  the  day.  You  may  have  heard 
of  that  Western  school  teacher  who  obtained 
so  much  notoriety  a  few  years  ago  by  profess- 
ing to  give  instruction  solely  through  news- 
papers. He  would  have  no  other  text-books. 
Of  course  this  idea  was  proclaimed  far  and 
wide  by  the  daily  press,  in  some  cases  with 
commendation.  But  real  teachers  smiled  or 
were  sad. 

Culture  through  current  periodicals  and 
books  of  the  day !  What  a  wasteful  process ! 
How  full  of  necessary  delusions,  of  blind 
alleys  out  of  which  readers  would  have  to 
stumble  back  disappointed,  that  process  would 
be,  even  if  true  culture  were  ever  thus  at- 
tainable !  But  I  take  higher  ground  and  affirm 
my  belief  that  the  best  culture  cannot  be 
gained  through  the  study  of  merely  contem- 
porary life  at  all.  For  the  present  is  only 
one  of  innumerable  moments  constituting  his- 
tory—  the  history  of  the  physical  universe  and 
of  the  mind  of  man.  What  an  insoluble  mys- 
tery would  the  plainest  fact  of  Nature  be,  or 
of  Thought,  if  we  could  see  it  only  as  it  is, 
and  not  as  it  dawned  and  changed  and  grew 
and  became !  Of  the  infinity  of  moments  that 
n.iake  up  Time,  our  present  age  is  but  one. 
The  simplest  things  are  hardest  to  understand. 
It  may  be  that  nothing  can  be  apprehended, 
save  in  its  relations.  We  dwell  in  Space,  but 


no  less  do  we  live  in  Time;  and  Space  is 
meaningless  except  when  viewed  from  differ- 
ent points  of  never-ending  Time.  Here  were 
a  philosophy  of  education,  did  we  choose  to 
elaborate.  Crude  is  his  culture,  narrow  his 
gaze,  who  fancies  that  the  present  can  be 
self-interpreted.  To-day  is  because  yesterday 
was.  The  difference  between  a  savage,  staring 
with  dull  wonder  or  mere  amusement  at  a 
fossil  form  sleeping  in  immemorial  rock,  and  a 
geologist,  musing  intelligently  in  presence  of 
this  open  page  of  Nature,  is  that  the  savage 
is  a  man  of  to-day  and  the  scientist  a  man  of 
to-day  and  yesterday.  What  fanatics  in  re- 
ligion we  should  be,  without  the  consciousness, 
which  history  will  not  permit  us  to  lose,  that 
there  have  been  good  men  at  all  times,  and 
that  the  world  has  always  been  full  of  sects 
making  exclusive  claims  to  authority,  and  that 
even  the  best  of  true  believers  have  some- 
times burned  their  adversaries.  How  busy  we 
should  be,  running  after  upstart  pretenders  in 
science  and  philosophy,  'f  history  would  ever 
let  us  forget  the  follies  and  infatuations  and 
false  cries  of  astrologers,  alchemists,  magi- 
cians, mind-readers,  water-finders,  fifth-mon- 
archy men,  mesmerists,  faith-curers,  table- 
rappers,  quacks,  seers,  and  all  that  rabble, 
since  the  world  began,  and  their  unfailing 
power  to  attract  the  multitude !  Alas,  in  poli- 
tics and  social  science,  what  glorious,  but 
illusory  dreams  we  might  cherish,  about  mani- 
fest destiny,  the  rights  of  man,  liberty,  equali- 
ty, and  fraternity,  about  communism  and  the 
golden  age,  were  we  not  made  sorrowful  by 
so  many  pages  of  the  human  story  as  we  read 
the  record  of  nations ! 

If  we  are  to  entertain  sober  and  just  views 
of  life,  if  we  are  to  realize  our  general  feeble- 
ness, and  yet  perceive  the  points  here  and 
there  at  which  we  may  accomplish  something 
permanent,  we  dare  not  overlook  these  les- 
sons. Yet  this  is  precisely  what  men  do  when 
they  give  themselves  up  to  worshipping  the 
present  age.  And,  I  repeat,  it  is  the  supreme 
end  of  education  to  teach  these  lessons.  Edu- 
cation has  for  its  final  object  to  bring  this 
br.'ef,  transitory,  and  in  itself  inexplicable  life 
into  a  conscious  relation  of  dependence  upon 
tne  infinite  and  luminous  past. 

How  different  from  the  function  of  the 
daily  and  periodical  press  this  office  is,  and 
how  far  above  it,  we  grow  dizzy  if  we  try  to 
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conceive.  As  the  eternal  is  to  the  ephemeral, 
so  is  this  relation.  He  who  can  guide  us  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  knowledge  and  fix  us 
there,  rooted  by  fibres  of  deep  intellectual  sat- 
isfaction and  intricate  tendrils  of  taste,  he  is 
the  good  teacher,  the  good  librarian. 

And  the  good  teacher,  the  good  librarian, 
must  carry  this  principle  yet  further.  He 
must  often  discriminate  against  a  new  and 
excellent  book  in  favor  of  an  old  and  more 
excellent.  How  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans have  read  M.  Rostand's  "L'Aiglon"  who 
have  scarce  so  much  as  heard  of  Moliere's 
"Le  Misanthrope"?  Yet  if  France  had  to 
choose  between  M.  Rostand,  with  all  his  ad- 
mirable powers,  and  Moliere,  her  greatest 
dramatist,  you  may  be  sure  she  would  not 
hesitate.  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  won  an  en- 
viable place  among  living  men  of  letters  when 
he  published  "Paolo  and  Francesca,"  and  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  it  was  read  by  thou- 
sands of  admirers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  all  these 
appreciative  readers  were  acquainted  with  the 
seventy  immortal  lines  of  Dante  to  which  Mr. 
Phillips's  play,  beautiful  though  it  be,  is  "as 
moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto 
wine." 

It  is  also  the  office  of  teachers  and  libra- 
rians to  set  forth  the  relations  between  differ- 
ent kinds  of  knowledge.  The  man  of  culture 
is  at  home  amid  the  family  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences. He  may  not  be  on  terms  of  very  great 
intimacy  with  any  one  of  them,  but  he  has 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  most  of  them, 
and  knows  which  are  parents  and  which  arc 
children,  which  hold  in  their  veins  the  blood 
rcyal,  and  which  fill  minor  posts  of  ornament 
or  usefulness.  The  well-read  man,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  a  man  of  culture,  but  who  at 
least  is  travelling  on  the  main  highway  toward 
culture,  he  too  may  perceive  these  relation- 
ships. The  well-read  man  is  widely  read ;  he 
has,  if  you  please,  a  smattering  of  many 
branches  of  learning,  and  he  should,  of  course, 
possess  a  deeper  knowledge  of  someone  thing; 
but  the  smattering  is  in  itself  worth  having  — 
is  indeed  essential.  For  purposes  of  cul- 
ture, not  of  practical  utility,  education  is  op- 
posed to  much  specialized  study.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  average 
civilized  man  or  woman. 

We   have   all    this   time   been    considering 


rather  what  kind  of  reading  to  discourage  than 
what  to  promote.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
having  once  determined  to  restrain  within 
reasonable  limits  the  inordinate  desire  to  read 
novels  and  the  ill-considered  notion  that  there 
is  great  virtue  in  reading  periodicals  and 
books  of  the  day,  the  rest  is  easy.  We  still 
have  left  what  are  now,  I  fear,  the  unsunned 
treasures  of  many  a  library.  We  have  history 
and  biography,  and  science  and  philosophy, 
and  criticism  and  travels.  We  still  have  left, 
especially,  the  drama,  and  we  still  have  poetry. 
Of  all  secular  reading,  poetry,  I  believe,  may 
urge  the  paramount  claim.  A  young  man 
came  to  me  the  other  day  asking  advice  as  to 
what  and  how  to  read.  I  was  in  some  per- 
plexity at  first,  but  finding  him  a  youth  of 
eager  mind  and  strong  sensibility,  counselled 
him  to  buy  and  read  Ward's  "English  poets" 
or  some  ether  good  anthology  of  English 
poetry,  and  then,  having  obtained  some  con- 
ception of  the  origin  and  course  of  that  bright 
stream,  its  fulness  and  force  of  current,  to 
choose  some  one  poet  of  the  first  or  the  sec- 
ond order,  to  choose,  let  us  say,  Shelley,  and 
read  all  his  works  and  all  the  best  that  has 
been  written  about  him :  his  life  and  the  body 
of  criticism  that  has  grown  up  around  his 
name.  I  think  that  young  man  will  have 
made  a  safe  beginning  of  a  long  journey  if 
he  takes  my  advice. 

Other  men  might  have  given  different  and 
better  advice.  Fortunately  the  range  of  choice 
is  large;  and  a  great  deal,  too,  depends  upon 
the  character  of  him  who  asks. 

Finally,  my  fellow  teachers,  librarians,  much 
can  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  best  books, 
of  whatever  age,  in  such  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion that  the  casual  borrower  cannot  help  see- 
ing them.  Put  forward  your  sixteenth-cen- 
tury dramatists  in  as  brave  array  as  they  de- 
serve. Set  out  in  order  of  battle  your  strong 
regiments  of  seventeenth-century  prose,  well 
flanked  by  the  gallant  cavalier  poets.  Lead 
your  eighteenth-century  essayists  into  the  open, 
where  they  may  deploy  at  leisure.  Let  the 
newest  novels  crowd  together  in  a  corner 
somewhere,  but  fill  the  posts  of  vantage  with 
your  Scotts  and  Thackerays  and  Hawthornes. 
Dazzle  the  visitor  with  the  splendors  of  your 
shelves,  the  glories  of  your  alcoves,  the  vol- 
umes you  yourself  delight  in.  Bring  forth 
out  of  your  treasure  things  old  and  new. 
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THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SERIOUS  READING:  SURVEY  OF  THE  FIELD. 


BY  ALICE  B.   KROEGER,  Drexel  Institute  Library,  Philadelphia. 


IN  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  encourage- 
ment of  serious  reading,  my  plea  is  not  so 
much  for  the  specialist  nor  for  the  student 
whose  reading  is  directed  by  professor  or 
instructor,  but  rather  for  the  general  reader 
who  wishes  to  improve  himself  either  in 
general  literature  or  in  some  particular  line — 
who  is  probably  not  ambitious  nor  capable  of 
reaching  the  highest  plane  of  thought,  but 
who  strives  to  know,  although  he  does  not 
always  understand  how  to  acquire  his  know- 
ledge through  books. 

We  librarians  realize  how  much  at  sea  even 
college  students  are  in  regard  to  their  read- 
ing. It  is  not  until  they  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  their  professors  for  some  time, 
in  many  cases  two  or  three  years,  that  they 
use  with  any  degree  of  intelligence  the  books 
on  their  specialties.  How  much  more  at  a 
loss  must  be  the  general  reader  who  has  not 
the  advantages  of  college  students.  We  forget 
this  and  turn  him  loose  into  a  library  of  many 
thousands  of  volumes  expecting  him  to  choose 
wisely  by  intuition.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
turns  to  recreative  reading  exclusively  when 
it  is  such  a  hopeless  task  to  select  the  book 
o/  books  he  needs  for  his  purpose,  and  finds 
with  Hunt,  Lamb,  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
others  the  charms  of  desultory  reading. 

Readers  who,  with  Hunt  and  Lamb,  can 
profit  by  a  habit  of  desultory  reading  are  in- 
deed few  in  number  and  usually  belong  to  the 
bookish  class  of  those  persons  who  frequent 
the  public  library.  I  believe  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  aimless  readers  in  a  library  will 
perhaps  always  be  desultory  readers,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  swayed  by  the  popular  book  of  the 
day  and  have  no  desire  for  anything  more  se- 
rious. But  there  still  remains  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  who  wish  to  be  guided  in  their 
reading,  but  who  do  not  know  how  to  apply 
for  advice.  The  natural  timidity  of  readers  in 
approaching  the  librarian  partially  accounts 
lor  the  apparent  lack  of  demand  for  guidance. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  education.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  man  has  so  much 
wealth  been  lavished  in  its  cause.  "Educa- 


tion" is  everywhere  the  cry.  Universities, 
colleges,  technical  schools,  correspondence 
schools,  popular  lectures,  libraries,  are  mul- 
tiplying with  wonderful  rapidity.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  we  all  know  that  the  large  mass 
of  people  still  get  little  more  than  a  portion 
of  a  grammar  school  education,  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  attend  the  high  school, 
and  a  still  smaller  number  go  to  technical 
schools  and  colleges. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  to 
the  people,  so  long  as  the  people  cannot  go 
to  them,  the  advantages  of  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Two  recent  interesting 
signs  of  the  demand  for  popular  education 
deserve  our  attention.  They  are  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  public  lecture  system,  and  that 
of  the  correspondence  schools.  The  free  lec- 
ture system  of  New  York  City  has  an  atten- 
dance of  almost  a  million  in  the  year.  This  is 
a  powerful  educational  force,  which  has  also 
been  recently  introduced  into  Philadelphia. 
The  librarian  may  ask  whether  such  a  system 
is  doing  the  greatest  good  it  can?  Is  it  help- 
ing those  who  attend,  so  that  they  may  con- 
tinue the  interest  in  a  subject  which  it  stimu- 
lates by  using  the  public  library  for  that  pur- 
pose? Does  it  suggest  the  systematic  study 
of  a  subject  by  furnishing  printed  lists  of  the 
best  books  bearing  upon  it?  It  would  seem 
that  here  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  en- 
courage serious  reading.  The  Wagner  Insti- 
tute in  Philadelphia  maintains  a  system  of 
free  lectures  during  the  winter  months.  One 
of  the  admirable  features  of  this  work  is  the 
syllabus  with  bibliography  which  is  given  to 
each  person  attending  the  lectures.  While 
these  are  perhaps  too  elaborate  for  any  or- 
ganization not  similarly  endowed,  still  some- 
thing of  the  kind  must  be  done  to  make  such 
work  effective.  Lectures  otherwise  become 
another  species  of  mental  dissipation,  and 
along  with  the  reading  of  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, and  novel  are  subject  to  abuse. 

The  other  development  is  the  growth  of  the 
correspondence  courses,  both  those  of  a  com- 
mercial character  and  those  in  connection  with 
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schools  or  colleges.  In  this  movement  is  ob- 
served on  the  part  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  cannot  attend  college, 
university  or  technical  school,  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  their  desire  to  pursue  systematic 
studies  at  home.  That  so  important  an  edu- 
cational institution  as  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  undertaken  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence department  best  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  higher  education  may  be  carried  on  at 
home  by  those  unable  to  attend  institutions  for 
that  purpose. 

Is  it  not  perhaps  worth  while  to  interest 
ourselves  in  connection  with  all  such  move- 
ments for  adult  education,  as  we  do  with 
sthools,  colleges  and  universities?  Dr.  Har- 
per tells  us  in  a  recent  article  that  "no  ordin- 
ary student  can  afford  to  own  one  book  in  a 
hundred  of  those  which  he  may  wish  at  any 
moment  to  consult."  Therefore,  just  as  "the 
center  of  the  institutional  activity"  of  uni- 
versity, college  or  technical  school  is  its  li- 
brary, so  should  not  that  of  all  agencies  for 
education  not  owning  libraries  be  the  free 
public  library? 

But  with  all  this  great  demand  for  educa- 
tion and  the  number  of  institutions  arising  to 
supply  it,  we  are  aware  that  there  are  still 
many  persons  who  either  do  not  know  about 
them,  or  who  cannot  afford  their  fees  even 
though  small,  or  who  wish  to  pursue  courses 
not  offered  by  them.  These  persons  the  pub- 
lic library  may  be  able  to  do  something  for 
in  the  direction  of  guided  reading. 

Before  looking  into  the  subject  of  how  far 
this  is  the  duty  of  the  public  library  and  of 
how  much  is  actually  done,  let  us  examine 
briefly  some  of  the  agencies  at  present  work- 
ing to  encourage  serious  reading  and  then  see 
in  what  respects  the  public  library  can  either 
take  the  lead  or  co-operate  with  them. 

Theoretically  the  most  systematic  in  accom- 
plishment is  the  University  Extension  Society, 
with  its  lecturer,  syllabus,  bibliography,  class 
study  and  travelling  library.     The  combina- 
tion of  these  five  important  elements  would 
seem  to   meet  the  ideal   requirements.     But 
the  lecturer  reaches  only  a  comparatively  small 
lumber  of  people,  a  much  smaller  portion  of 
m  follow  the  subject  by  means  of  class 
tudy,   syllabus,   bibliography,    and   travelling 
ibrary. 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle  is  also  doing  important  work  in  the 


direction  of  systematic  reading.  Every  year  it 
reaches  a  large  number  of  persons  by  offering 
an  outline  of  study  in  literature,  history  and 
science. 

The  many  women's  clubs  offer  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  extension  courses  by  pro- 
viding travelling  libraries  and  bibliographies. 
Lectures  and  syllabi,  however,  are  not  always 
included,  while  bibliographies  and  libraries  are 
not  often  selected  by  experts.  Various  read- 
ing circles,  membership  to  which  is  granted 
on  payment  of  a  fee,  assist  members  in  read- 
ing systematically  by  furnishing  syllabi  and 
bibliographies  sometimes  most  carefully 
worked  out,  as  in  the  Round  Robin  Reading 
Circle,  where  the  subjects  are  selected  by  the 
members  and  the  lists  are  prepared  by  spe- 
cialists. This  reading-circle,  which  with  lit- 
tle advertising  had  in  five  months  over  1000 
requests  for  information  regarding  its  courses, 
has  enrolled  a  membership  of  over  1200  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  is  but  another  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  of  assisting  adults  in 
their  choice  of  books.  As  Mr.  Sadler,  former 
secretary  of  the  Oxford  Delegacy  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  University  Teaching,  puts  it :  "We 
have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  what  might 
and  should  be  achieved  in  the  sphere  of  adult 
education  for  the  masses  of  the  people." 

While  it  is  apparent  that  something  is  being 
clone  by  various  societies  to  help  groups  of 
students  to  the  best  books  along  lines  of  read- 
ing which  several  persons  can  .pursue  to- 
gether, yet  the  person  who  does  not  care  to 
join  a  study  club,  or  attend  university  exten- 
sion lectures,  is  just  as  often  in  need  of  guid- 
ance and  is  very  frequently  unable  to  obtain 
it,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  proper  place  to 
which  to  apply. 

Let  us  see  what  public  libraries  are  doing 
to  help  such  persons.  Large  libraries  gener- 
ally have  a  bureau  of  information  or  reference 
department,  the  work  of  which  is  carried  on 
more  or  less  systematically.  Small  libraries 
cannot  afford  this  department.  In  such  bur- 
eaus of  information  readers  are  assisted  in 
looking  up  questions  or  subjects  in  which  they 
a:e  interested.  Lists  of  books  on  topics  of 
general  interest  (usually  current  topics)  are 
posted.  But  little  time  can  be  given  to  assist 
the  individual  in  reading  systematically.  A 
few  public  libraries  try  to  interest  certain 
classes  of  readers  in  the  books  on  their  spe- 
cialties. The  Worcester  Public  Library,  for 
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example,  offers  occasional  lectures  on  the  bib- 
liography of  such  subjects  as  Botany,  Italian 
art,  etc,  by  persons  competent  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively of  them.  The  Boston  Public 
Library  prints  in  its  Bulletin  lists  of  books  in 
connection  with  the  Lowell  Institute  lectures. 

So  far  as  I  know  only  one  public  library 
offers  to  prepare  for  individual  students 
courses  of  reading  on  special  topics.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Library  has  for  this  purpose 
blanks  for  "request  for  topic  reading"  which 
are  submitted  by  the  reader,  and  an  outline 
of  reading  is  prepared  by  one  of  the  refer- 
ence librarians.  These  blanks  are  sent  to  the 
various  stations.  The  reader  is  requested  to 
state  his  subject  exactly,  also  to  specify  what 
books  he  has  already  consulted.  Mr.  Hodges 
writes:  "Great  care  is  taken  to  send  the  best 
possible  books  and  to  suggest  others." 

The  Pratt  Institute  Library  has  recently  of- 
fered the  following :  "If  young  men  or  women 
engaged  in  any  skilled  manual  labor  or  handi- 
craft, desire  help  in  the  forming  of  courses  of 
reading  in  the  subject  of  their  occupation,  the 
advice  of  persons  qualified  will  be  sought  and 
suitable  lists  made  by  the  library,  or  the 
reeded  information  will  be  given  in  person  by 
those  qualified  to  give  it  through  the  agency 
cf  the  library." 

The  suggestive  lists  of  books  on  special 
topics  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Library 
Association  are  useful,  but  they  cover  a  very 
limited  portion  of  an  immense  field.  The  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  effort  is  that  it  is 
co-operative.  In  co-operation  lies  much  of  the 
success  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  library  en- 
terprises. Several  libraries  print  similar  lists 
for  the  use  of  their  readers,  among  these  being 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library,  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  etc. 

While  the  preparation  of  reading  lists,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  selected  by  the  librarian, 
as  in  the  New  York  state  plan  and  in  the  num- 
erous printed  bulletins  and  current  topic  lists, 
is  a  most  helpful  method  of  suggesting  good 
books  to  readers,  the  other  side  is  equally 
important,  namely,  the  preparation  of  lists 
on  subjects  chosen  by  the  readers  them- 
selves. There  is  a  greater  possibility  of 
holding  the  interest  if  readers  find  that  the 
library  can  and  will  aid  them  in  choosing  the 
best  books  along  lines  which  they  are  de- 
sirous of  studying. 

In  considering  what  we  can  do  to  assist 


leaders  to  systematic  courses  of  reading,  two 
alternatives  suggest  themselves:  first,  each  li- 
brary shall  individually,  or  perhaps  with  the 
:o-operation  of  the  libraries  in  its  vicinity, 
famish  such  assistance;  secondly,  through  co- 
operation with  other  agencies  for  education, 
proper  guidance  shall  be  provided  by  libraries. 

In  regard  to  the  first  means,  we  have  the 
example  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  we  may  ask,  Cannot  the 
vvork  of  the  reference  department  of  all  libra- 
ries be  extended  to  include  the  preparation  of 
reading  lists  not  only  on  current  topics  (which 
is  now  well  done  in  many  cases)  but  also  on 
any  topic  that  may  be  asked  for  by  a  user  of 
the  library  with  or  without  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee?  With  bibliographical  aids  and  other 
guides  to  the  best  books  at  hand,  with  persons 
on  the  staff  trained  in  the  use  of  books  of  all 
kinds,  with  the  possibility  of  obtaining  expert 
advice  readily,  the  public  library  seems  to  be 
the  natural  bureau  of  information  for  the 
purpose.  Here  the  reader  or  group  of  readers 
should  be  able  to  come  for  a  list  of  books  on 
any  definite  topic,  and  be  reasonably  sure  of 
correct  guidance.  We  must  let  him  know  that 
the  library  is  ready  to  do  this,  bringing  it  to 
his  attention  through  notices  posted  in  the 
library,  tipped  into  the  cover  of  each  book,  or 
in  any  other  way  that  may  suggest  itself. 
The  assistant  who  has  charge  of  this  work 
must  be  specially  adapted  for  its  fitness  and 
by  training.  He  can  add  greatly  to  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  such  advice  can  be  given 
by  arranging  systematically  all  possible  aids 
and  guides.  Bibliographies  of  special  subjects 
must  be  classified  and  indexed.  Reference  and 
reading  lists  in  library  bulletins  can  be  cut 
cut  and  arranged  by  subjects  either  in  envel- 
opes or  mounted  on  cards.  The  carefully  pre- 
pared syllabi  and  bibliographies  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Society  must  be  at  hand, 
also  the  syllabi  and  bibliographies  of  the  Home 
Study  Department  of  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary, as  well  as  its  annotated  lists  of  travel- 
ling libraries  on  special  subjects.  In  fact, 
every  available  bibliography  should  be  effec- 
tively utilized. 

Further  than  this  the  librarian  must,  when 
needed,  enlist  the  services  of  experts  in  the 
city  who  can  give  advice  as  to  the  best  books 
in  their  specialties.  A  knowledge  of  special 
collections  in  the  libraries  of  the  city  is  essen- 
tial in  order  that  he  may  refer  students  when 
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necessary  to  books  not  in  the  public  library  or 
ask  advice  from  the  librarians  who  have 
charge  of  such  collections.  In  these  days  of 
quick  communication  such  advice  can  be  ob- 
tamed  without  much  loss  of  time  by  letter  or 
by  telephone.  He  must  also  understand  what 
libraries  outside  his  city  have  special  collec- 
tions and  which  permit  loans  of  their  books 
to  other  libraries. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  combine  forces 
with  some  one  or  more  of  the  existing  agen- 
cies for  popular  education.  In  this  connection 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union,  organized  in  England,  which 
''provides  lists  of  books,  encourages  reading- 
circles,  meets  and  dispels  incidental  difficul- 
ties and  is  both  an  educational  and  examining 
board."  At  the  meeting  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K. 
last  summer  Mr.  Briscoe,  librarian  of  the 
Public  Libraries  of  Nottingham,  in  his  ad- 
dress said  "Other  machinery  for  influencing 
systematic  reading  had  also  been  devised,  and 
there  was  now  mooted  a  scheme  to  bring  into 
closer  communion  with  our  free  public  libra- 
ries the  National  Home  Reading  Union."  He 
commended  the  movement  and  appealed  to  his 
colleagues  to  exert  themselves  in  the  im- 
mediate formation  of  reading  circles  in  con- 
nection with  their  libraries.  Further,  at 
the  University  Extension  conference  held 
recently  in  England  the  delegates  "propose 


to  organize  a  conference  on  the  relations 
of  libraries  and  the  University  Extension 
movement.  The  rapid  growth  of  free  li- 
braries seems  to  suggest  that  some  organ- 
ized effort  should  be  made  to  associate  them 
with  the  movement  for  higher  popular  educa- 
tion." 

As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by 
the  co-operation  of  libraries  with  other  exist- 
ing activities  for  popular  education,  I  shall 
refer  to  the  admirable  work  of  the  Home 
Education  Department  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  as  shown  in  its  reports,  the  latest  of 
which  has  just  come  to  hand.  The  New  York 
State  Library  through  this  department  keeps 
in  touch  with  all  University  Extension  socie- 
ties, reading  clubs,  correspondence  courses  and 
similar  organizations.  It  publishes  besides 
these  reports,  syllabi  and  bibliographies  pre- 
pared by  specialists,  which  are  available  to  all 
societies  throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Dewey 
says  of  this  work:  "Our  chief  desire  is  to 
develop  thought  and  increase  the  amount  of 
actual  study  done  in  each  club  rather  than  to 
supply  club  members  with  a  large  fund  of  use- 
ful but  isolated  information." 

A  similar  centralizing  of  forces  in  other 
states  at  the  state  library  or  under  the  state 
library  commission  would,  I  believe,  exert  a 
strong  influence  for  the  encouragement  of 
serious  reading. 


AID  FROM  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  METHODS. 


BY  JOHN  NOLEN,  Secretary  University  Extension  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DURING  the  half  century  just  behind  us  no 
institution  has  had  the  influence  and  approval 
accorded  to  the  public  school.  In  the  half- 
century  upon  which  we  have  just  entered  it 
requires  no  audacity  to  predict  that  side  by 
side  with  the  public  school,  exercising  a  like 
wide-spread  influence,  receiving  increasing 
support  and  approval  from  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  from  far-seeing  philanthro- 
pists, will  be  the  public  library.  But  if  the 
public  library  is  to  occupy  this  supreme  posi- 
tion in  American  life,  it  must  link  arms  with 
some  teaching  body,  or  undertake  to  provide 
for  such  teaching  itself.  It  must  add  to  its 
collection  of  books,  suitably  housed,  accessi- 


ble, and  well-managed,  some  constant  and 
effective  means  of  personally  stimulating  and 
guiding  its  readers  in  the  use  of  books.  The 
education  obtained  in  childhood  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  to  accomplish  these  ends  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people;  it  must  continue 
somewhat  through  life.  But  the  purpose  of 
such  stimulus  and  guidance  should  not  be 
merely  to  encourage  serious  reading,  but 
rather  to  widen  and  enrich,  to  vitalize  and 
humanize  the  work  that  the  library  has  to  do. 
There  are  at  least  three  directions  in  which 
this  influence  could  be  exercised:  first,  in 
winning  new  readers ;  second,  in  enlarging  the 
book-field  drawn  upon  by  readers;  and  lastly, 
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in  adding  significance  to  humdrum  and  me- 
chanical reading.  How  is  such  stimulus,  such 
guidance  to  be  provided?  One  of  the  most 
direct  and  available  methods,  and  on  the  whole 
the  one  that  would  be  most  effective  for  the 
aim  of  the  library,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
vision of  suitable  lecture-courses.  Right  here 
let  me  utter  a  word  of  warning  based  on  ten 
years'  daily  experience.  If  the  stimulus  of 
lectures  is  to  be  effective  and  wholesome,  the 
guidance  sound,  they  must  be  interesting  and 
lively,  and  skilfully  presented;  they  must  lead 
to  reading;  and  the  lecturer  must  be  able  to 
speak  with  authority  and  show  that  he  under- 
stands the  people  and  has  enthusiasm  for  their 
education.  It  is  not  enough  to  supply  lec- 
tures—  the  man,  the  subject,  the  arrange- 
ments must  all  be  right.  All  lectures  do  not 
lead  to  reading  and  thinking.  Ruskin's  criti- 
cism of  mere  lectures,  written  from  Rome  in 
1874,  is  even  more  true  to-day:  "The  desire 
cf  audiences,"  he  said,  "to  be  audiences  only 
is  becoming  an  entirely  pestilent  character  of 
th.  age.  Everybody  wants  to  hear  —  nobody 
to  read  —  nobody  to  think;  to  be  excited  for 
an  hour  —  and,  if  possible  amused ;  to  get  the 
knowledge  it  has  cost  a  man  half  his  life  to 
gather,  first  sweetened  up  to  make  it  palata- 
ble, and  then  kneaded  into  the  smallest  possi- 
ble pills  —  and  to  swallow  it  homeopathically 
and  be  wise  —  this  is  the  passionate  desire  and 
hope  of  the  multitude  of  the  day.  It  is  not 
to  be  done.  A  living  comment  quietly  given 
to  a  class  on  a  book  they  are  earnestly  read- 
ing—  this  kind  of  lecture  is  eternally  neces- 
sary and  wholesome;  but  your  modern  fire- 
working,  smooth-downy-curry-and-strawber- 
r>-ice-and-milk-punch-altogether  lecture  is  an 
entirely  pestilent  and  abominable  vanity." 

Of  the  three  aims  of  the  library  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  mentioned  first  to  win  new  readers. 
Every  child  is  taught  to  read ;  but  every  citizen 
is  not  a  reader  of  books,  a  user  of  the  library. 
Why?  Most  often  because  the  routine  of 
daily  life  has  been  allowed  to  absorb  all  energy 
and  time ;  fresh  interests  have  not  been  awak- 
ened, nor  the  old  interests  kept  alive.  We 
sometimes  think  that  a  higher  grade  of  intel- 
ligence or  a  more  deep-seated  interest  is  re- 
quired to  hear  lectures  than  to  read  books.  If 
the  lectures  suit  the  audience,  it  is  the  other 
way.  Successful  University  Extension  courses 
to  working  men,  to  foreigners  unfamiliar 
with  our  language,  and  to  simple  country- 


folk, audiences  containing  many  who  are  not 
regular  readers  of  books,  afford  ample  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Secondly,  the  teaching-lecturer  can  enlarge 
the  field,  widen  the  interest  of  the  reader.  It 
is  not  simply  to  change  cheerful  fiction  read- 
ers into  solemn  faced  readers  of  dry-as-dust 
books ;  indeed,  it  would  often  be  lo  turn  a 
reader  of  science,  one  with  too  exclusive  a 
taste  for  analysis,  to  fiction  and  to  poetry.  No 
better  illustration  could  be  found  of  this  than 
that  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Turn  to  his  Auto- 
biography. Read  what  he  calls  a  "crisis  in  my 
mental  history."  There  he  describes  a  long 
period  of  depression  which  took  possession  of 
him,  and  his  gradual  recognition  that  the  habit 
of  analysis  has  a  tendency  to  wear  away  the 
feelings,  when  no  other  mental  habit  is  culti- 
vated. Read  how  he  turned  to  poetry  and  art, 
and  for  the  first  time  read  the  beautiful  nature 
poems  of  Wordsworth.  "In  them,"  he  says, 
"I  seem  to  draw  from  a  source  of  inward  joy, 
of  sympathetic  and  imaginative  pleasure, 
which  could  be  shared  in  by  all  human  beings, 
which  had  no  connection  with  struggle  or 
imperfection,  but  could  be  made  richer  by 
every  improvement  in  the  physical  and  social 
condition  of  mankind.  From  them  I  seem  to 
learn  what  would  be  the  perennial  sources  of 
happiness."  Darwin's  experience  also  illus- 
trates the  need  for  a  wide  range  of  interests 
and  reading.  He  wrote:  "If  I  had  to  live  my 
life  again,  I  would  have  made  a  rule  to  read 
some  poetry  and  listen  to  some  music  at 
least  once  every  week.  The  loss  of  these 
tsstes  is  a  loss  of  happiness,  and  may  possibly 
be  injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  more  prob- 
ably to  the  moral  character."  To  illustrate  an 
enlarging  of  the  field  in  another  direction, 
many  readers  of  books  that  are  primarily  for 
diversion,  for  entertainment,  may  be  brought, 
as  we  have  seen  this  winter,  to  read  such 
books  as  Mommsen's  "History  of  Rome," 
Gibbon's  "Decline  and  fall,"  and  Plutarch's 
Lives,  in  connection  with  lectures  on  "Imperial 
Rt  me ;"  Plato's  Dialogues,  such  as  the  Repub- 
lic, in  connection  with  the  "Philosophy  of 
Plato ;"  Parkman's  "Montcalm  and  Wolfe" 
and  Lecky's  American  Revolution"  in  connec- 
tion with  lectures  on  American  history;  and 
Eryce's  "Holy  Roman  Empire,"  and  the  works 
of  Duruy,  Guizot,  and  Fyffe  for  courses  on 
European  history.  Thus  by  means  of  lecture- 
courses  giving  a  vivid  presentation  of  sub- 
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jects  of  universal  interest,  new  tastes  are  dis- 
covered, new  interests  awakened,  and  reading 
along  new  lines  begun. 

Finally  by  direction  we  may  add  significance 
to  reading.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  most  con- 
vincing advocate  of  true  culture  that  I  know 
of,  writes:  "Culture  is  reading;  but  reading 
with  a  purpose  to  guide  it  and  with  system. 
He  does  a  good  work  who  does  anything  to 
help  this;  indeed,  it  is  the  one  essential  ser- 
vice now  to  be  rendered  to  education."  Sys- 
tematic reading  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed, 
dryer,  less  interesting,  than  aimless  reading. 
A  well-devised  plan  of  study,  backed  up  by 
inspiring  and  able  lectures,  imparts  zest  and 
eagerness  to  the  reading  of  books. 

To  sum  up :  we  might  have  from  our  librar- 
ies through  this  larger  conception  of  their 
opportunity  and  responsibility  a  steadily  in- 
creasing body  of  readers;  readers  over  a 


gradually  widening  range  of  subjects;  and 
readers  following  the  pages  with  more  thought 
and  interest,  book  following  book  with  more 
sequence.  Such  results  would  not,  of  course, 
come  in  a  day,  but  each  true  stroke  would 
surely  tell.  This  larger,  better  use  of  the  li- 
brary would  add  comparatively  little  to  the 
cost  of  its  maintenance,  but  to  accomplish  these 
ends  would  be  to  add  worth  and  happiness  to 
human  life  and  to  contribute  in  a  most  certain 
way  to  the  public  welfare  and  to  the  formation 
of  a  more  and  more  intelligent  public  opinion. 
"Unless  a  general  acquaintance  with  many 
branches  of  knowledge,  good  so  far  as  it 
goes,"  wrote  one  of  our  college  presidents, 
"be  attainable  by  great  numbers  of  men,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  intelligent  public 
opinion;  and  in  the  modern  world  the  intelli- 
gence of  public  opinion  is  the  one  indispens- 
able condition  of  social  progress." 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SERIOUS  READING  BY  WOMEN'S  CLUBS. 


BY   MARY   C.   THURLOW,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


THE  recent  tendency  of  women's  clubs  has 
been  toward  civic  work.  Those  are  in  the 
minority  who  have  not  done  something,  how- 
ever small,  in  the  way  of  village  improve- 
ment, free  libraries,  kindergartens,  or  what 
not.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  decry  in 
the  slightest  degree  this  tendency  of  our  club 
life.  Indeed  I  wish  to  speak  of  one  branch  of 
that  work,  for  it  has  been  directly  for  the 
encouragement  of  good  reading.  I  refer  to 
the  sending  out  of  travelling  libraries.  The 
clubs  of  which  I  know  most,  those  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  have  been  much  interested  in 
this  work  during  the  past  few  years.  These 
little  box  bookcases  supplied,  some  with 
twenty-five  good  volumes,  some  with  more, 
have  gone  from  one  country  school-house  to 
another,  or  to  the  district  telegraph  or  fire 
stations  where  boys  and  men  have  unemployed 
time  between  calls  for  duty.  They  have  also 
been  sent  to  the  poorer  homes  of  the  cities, 
to  those  who  would  not  be  likely  to  use  the 
free  libraries,  where  a  little  reading  circle  has 
been  formed,  and  the  books  have  carried 
mental  health  and  some  recreation  to  many 


sadly  in  need  of  it.  One  of  our  clubs  sent  out 
ten  of  these  missionary  libraries  last  year,  and 
many  others  have  contributed  a  smaller  num- 
ber. Some  of  our  women  have  interested 
themselves  heartily  in  the  town  or  city  library, 
and  have  contributed  to  it  generously  of  their 
funds,  and  still  more  generously  of  their 
time.  I  know  a  club  whose  members  have  taken 
turns,  each  giving  one  afternoon  a  week,  in 
acting  as  librarian  of  a  small  collection  of 
books. 

In  many  ways  all  over  the  country  the  club- 
v\omen  have  been  a  force  for  the  promotion 
of  good  reading,  in  most  unselfish  ways;  but 
I  have  thought  of  the  question  to-day  from 
the  more  selfish  standpoint  of  the  influence  of 
these  courses  of  study  and  lines  of  literary 
work  on  the  clubwoman  herself. 

There  are  nearly  200,000  of  us  in  the  coun- 
try, and  an  institution  which  could  encourage 
to  serious  reading  so  large  and  influential  a 
part  of  the  community,  composed  as  it  is  to  a 
great  degree  of  mothers  and  teachers,  is  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  We  may  find  it 
of  interest  to  noticfe  first  a  little  of  what  has 
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been  accomplished,  with  possibly  a  look  at  the 
chances  for  better  results  for  the  future. 

For  one  thing  the  literary  club  has  pointed 
out  lines  of  reading  which  we  should  probably 
not  have  taken  up  for  ourselves.  The  women 
are  few  who  will  sit  down  to  a  course  of  his- 
tory or  art  for  instance  without  some  outside 
incentive,  but  under  this  impulse  really  ex- 
cellent work  has  been  done;  better,  I  think, 
than  the  popular  idea  gives  us  credit  for.  I 
know  that  the  superficial  work  of  the  club- 
woman has  been  made  the  jest  of  the  comic 
papers ;  some  of  the  satire  is  deserved,  I  ad- 
mit, but  not  all.  There  are  women  who  gain 
from  their  club  work  only  a  glibness  in  long 
words  and  a  familiarity  with  technical  terms, 
like  the  girl  from  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  who  adored  protoplasm  and  was 
in  love  with  differentiation.  But  on  the  other 
hand  conscientious  work  has  been  done,  es- 
pecially in  the  country  villages  and  small 
towns  where  there  is  less  to  divert  and  dis- 
tract. I  know  a  woman  beyond  middle  age 
in  a  small  village  in  New  England,  where  the 
social  life  in  winter  is  confined  to  an  infre- 
quent tea  party  and  the  reading  circle.  Her 
reading  and  indeed  that  of  the  family  centers 
about  the  subject  of  the  club  work.  Gibbon, 
Macaulay,  Motley  and  Guizot  are  some  of  the 
writers  with  whom  they  have  gained  a  familiar 
acquaintance,  and  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  that  quiet  home  circle  would  put  to  the 
blush  some  of  our  city  clubwomen  who  have 
so  much  material  ready  to  the  hand.  This  is 
but  one  example.  There  are  doubtless  many 
others  of  the  same  sort. 

These  courses  of  reading  have  been  of  great 
value  to  us,  because  they  have  given  us  some- 
thing beside  the  narrow  routine  of  domestic  life 
to  think  about  and  to  talk  about  The  woman 
still  exists  who  can  converse  of  nothing  save 
the  cook  and  her  imperfections,  but  I  honestly 
believe  that  she  is  not  so  numerous  as  she 
once  was.  There  is  still  truth  in  the  satirical 
remark  that  the  subject  of  conversation  at  our 
teas  is  "first  Shelley,  then  Charley,  then  Mary 
Ann."  The  talk  which  you  cannot  help  over- 
hearing between  women  in  the  street,  on  the 
electric  car,  on  the  train,  is  still  nine  times  out 
of  ten  exceedingly  vapid  and  petty;  but, 
thank  heaven,  there  is  one  time  out  of  ten 
something  worth  listening  to,  and  for  this 
tenth  woman  the  literary  club  is  largely  re- 
sponsible. 


The  clubwoman  who  says,  "I  have  no  time 
to  read,"  is  a  back  number.  She  has  learned 
to  sacrifice  the  frills  and  intricate  embroidery, 
if  need  be,  and  even  the  hand  at  whist,  before 
she  will  give  up  her  book.  She  has  begun  to 
realize  that  the  real  woman  does  not  live 
among  her  brass  bedsteads  and  chippendale 
furniture,  but  in  her  own  brain  and  soul,  and 
that  only  the  furnishings  there  can  render  her 
happy  or  miserable. 

The  woman's  club  has  done  something  of 
this  and  more  in  its  twenty-five  years  of  ex- 
istence, but  I  take  it  that  we  are  here  to-day 
more  for  a  forward  look  than  for  a  backward 
glance.  Our  courses  of  study  have  encour- 
aged among  our  members  to  some  extent  a 
taste  for  serious  reading,  but  there  is  still 
much  to  be  desired.  There  is  room  for  the 
inquiry,  Why  have  not  our  excellent  literary 
clubs  and  our  stimulating  courses  of  study 
made  serious  readers  of  us  all?  Because  in 
spite  of  much  good  individual  work,  many 
of  us  are  still  satisfied  with  superficiality. 
We  cover  too  much  ground  in  our  programs, 
more  than  any  mortal  could  accomplish  thor- 
oughly. At  a  meeting  which  I  once  attended, 
a  clubwoman  unblushingly  reported  that  her 
club  had  finished  German  history  in  one 
month.  What  with  our  current  events  classes 
and  our  occasional  evening  in  nature  study 
2nd  our  review  of  books,  we  often  leave  too 
little  time  for  our  main  topic.  That  we  read 
too  little  in  connection  with  our  club  work  is 
not  to  be  denied.  Too  often  we  give  a  list- 
less attention  to  the  program  until  our  own 
turn  comes  to  prepare  a  paper,  whereupon  we 
cram  until  we  have  absolute  mental  nausea. 
We  then  pour  into  our  one  paper  all  this  un- 
digested mass  of  material,  and  have  made  no- 
body much  wiser,  not  even  ourselves.  An 
ideal  club  of  my  acquaintance  has  pledged 
each  member  to  devote  at  least  an  hour  a 
v\eek  throughout  the  year  to  reading  on  the 
study  topic.  That  is  little  enough,  but  I  fear 
that  many  of  our  members  do  even  less. 

Mr.  Gerald  Lee  has  recently  proclaimed 
that  reading  is  a  lost  art.  With  the  great  mass 
of  clubwomen,  this  must  be  admitted  in  a 
wide  sense,  first  because  of  the  amount  of 
material  at  hand.  Much  of  this  reading  mat- 
ter is  attractive,  delightful,  recreative,  in  a 
way  helpful,  but  there  is  such  a  quantity  of 
it  and  it  is  so  accessible.  Booklovers'  Libra- 
ries, Tabard  Inns,  book  clubs  and  magazine 
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circles  are  constantly  pouring  it  in  at  our 
very  doors,  and  it  is  too  tempting  to  be  turned 
away. 

But  there  is  another  and  even  a  greater 
hindrance  to  serious  reading,  and  that  is  the 
complexity  of  our  lives.  The  idea  of  strenu- 
ous living  has  become  a  contagion,  and  we 
women  have  taken  it  hard,  as  we  are  apt  to 
take  everything,  and  perhaps  the  women  of 
the  rank  of  life  which  includes  our  clubwomen 
have  taken  it  hardest  of  all.  Our  position  is 
something  like  this :  We  have  read  a  good 
deal  about  the  chemistry  of  housekeeping,  we 
have  attended  lectures  on  hygienic  cooking, 
and  we  strive  hard  to  make  our  domestic  life 
scientifically  correct ;  we  read  and  hear  much 
about  child  study,  and  we  mean  to  bring  up 
our  little  ones  in  the  most  approved  way  psy- 
chologically ;  we  belong  to  a  mothers'  con- 
gress, and  become  careful  co-laborers  with 
the  teacher  in  our  children's  education;  we 
art  expected  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ever- 
increasing  institutional  work  of  our  church; 
we  are  on  the  managing  boards  of  at  least  two 
or  three  hospitals,  or  orphans'  homes,  a  free 
kindergarten  or  a  library;  we  must  attend- 
our  reading  club  and  meet  its  demands,  and 
of  course  we  may  not  drop  entirely  out  of 
society,  or  neglect  our  whist  club. 

Do  we  appeal  to  your  sympathy? 

A  weary  friend  of  mine  told  me  the  other 


day  that  she  had  decided  on  her  epitaph.    It 
ran  thus: 

"Here  lies  Mary  Ann  Jones. 
Cut  off  in  her  early  prime. 
She  spread  herself  too  thin." 

Can  you  fancy  us,  with  our  bonnets  on, 
snatching  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  a 
hospital  board  meeting  and  a  tea,  to  hold 
communion  with  Lamb  or  Macaulay,  or  cul- 
tivating a  taste  for  Browning  in  a  trolley  car, 
as  we  rush  from  one  engagement  to  another? 
In  truth  an  apostle  of  the  simple  life  is  sadly 
needed.  Well  may  M.  Wagner  call  this 
generation  to  repentance. 

Our  club  work  and  our  broadened  tastes 
have  opened  our  windows  into  a  fair  and 
peaceful  landscape,  where  yet  we  may  not 
walk;  has  shown  us  grand  old  trees  and  run- 
ning streams  by  which  we  yet  may  not  repose, 
held  back  by  the  hundred  hands  of  multiplied 
and  complex  duties. 

This  is  no  jeremiad.  We  enjoy  to  the  full 
our  broad  rich  lives,  but  we  shall  not  become 
serious  readers  in  the  large  sense,  until  some- 
one invents  for  us  a  thirty-six  hour  day,  until 
we  learn  to  choose  depth  rather  than  breadth, 
or  until  some  modern  Moses  leads  us  away 
from  the  flesh-pots  of  our  complexities  into 
a  Promised  Land,  where  amid  reposeful  hours 
we  may  revel  in  the  milk  and  honey  of  the 
best  literature  of  all  ages. 


EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  CHARACTER  OF  READING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BY  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK,  New  York  Public  Library. 


IT  may  be  well  to  note  at  the  outset  that 
such  phrases  as  "improvement  in  reading," 
"better  books,"  and  so  on,  are  somewhat 
vague.  One  book  may  be  better  than  another 
in  at  least  three  ways  —  literary,  intellectual, 
and  moral.  When  we  say  that  the  quality  of 
reading  in  a  community  has  improved,  we 
may  mean  that  the  bcoks  read  are  written  in 
a  better  style,  or  that  they  contain  more  in- 
formation, or  that  they  teach  a  better  lesson, 
directly  or  indirectly.  Or  we  may  mean  that 
the  improvement  has  taken  place  in  two  of 
these  directions,  or  in  all  of  them.  Where 
there  is  progress  along  all  lines,  we  shall 
have  no  trouble  in  so  naming  it,  but  what 


shall  be  done  when  there  is  advance  in  one 
respect  and  deterioration  in  another?  This 
involves  an  estimate  of  the  relative  weight 
that  should  be  given  to  these  different  kinds 
of  progress.  A  girl  who  read  Oliver  Optic's 
"Brave  old  salt"  yesterday  may  take  up  "The 
visits  of  Elizabeth"  to-day.  Has  her  reading 
"improved"  or  not?  It  certainly  has  done  so 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  and  as  certainly 
it  has  not  from  that  of  morals.  How  shall 
the  net  result  be  stated?  I  bring  up  this  ques- 
tion here  not  to  discuss  it,  but  simply  to  show 
that  the  determination  of  progress  or  deterior- 
ation in  reading  is  not  so  simple  as  it  may 
seem,  even  if  we  have  exact  and  definite  data 
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before  us.  Considerations  of  this  kind  may, 
ir.deed,  vitiate  our  conclusions  or  may  cause 
different  observers  to  draw  different  conclu- 
sions from  the  same  data.  The  importance  of 
the  various  considerations  mentioned  may 
even  vary  with  the  age  of  the  reader.  Moral 
teaching,  which  might  be  paramount  with 
young  people  for  instance,  might  not  count 
for  so  much  with  the  adult  whose  moral  char- 
acter is  more  firmly  established. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  cannot  get  at 
our  data  with  accuracy.  To  discover  how 
much  serious  reading  is  done  in  a  given  lo- 
cality is  by  no  means  easy,  even  if  we  limit 
ourselves  to  books  taken  from  libraries.  No 
library  has  yet  divided  its  contents  into  good 
and  trashy  books,  and  even  supposing  that 
we  had  one  so  classified,  our  records  are  still 
only  of  books  withdrawn,  not  of  books  read. 
In  an  examination  of  works  in  several  vol- 
umes, made  about  two  years  ago,  I  found 
that  it  was  the  rare  exception,  among  readers, 
to  finish  the  series ;  most  of  those  who  began 
gave  up  the  task  at  the  first  or  second  volume. 
Presumably  this  record  of  failure  would  hold 
for  all  books,  though  in  diminished  propor- 
tion, but  in  single  volumes  we  have  no  means 
of  detecting  it.  So  that  even  if  we  had  our 
books  classified  in  the  order  of  their  literary 
value,  an  increased  number  of  good  books 
withdrawn  would  not  necessarily  mean  an  in- 
creased number  of  good  books  read.  As  yet, 
however,  we  have  no  such  classification.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  to  divide  our  books  into 
fiction  and  non-fiction,  and  to  assume  that  an 
increase  in  fiction  reading  is  to  be  deplored 
and  an  increase  in  non-fiction  to  be  hailed 
with  paeans  of  joy.  When  we  reflect  that 
George  Ade's  books,  being  intended  for  hu- 
mor, are  classed  as  literature  and  are  there- 
fore lifted,  as  non-fiction,  above  Thackeray 
and  George  Eliot,  ^nd  that  this  instance  is 
typical  of  a  large  class,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
clude that  statistics  based  on  these  percen- 
tages are  not  definite. 

Granting,  however,  that  they  may  guide 
us  in  some  degree,  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  reading  of 
New  Yorkers.  Taking  the  libraries  now  in- 
cluded in  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Public  Library,  the  non-fiction  percentage  has 
increased  from  32  in  1883  to  39  in  1902.  There 
was  a  fall  in  1888,  when  the  minimum  of  26 
was  reached,  and  then  a  fairly  steady  increase 


up  to  the  maximum  of  to-day.  There  has  been 
a  notable  increase  sinre  1897,  when  the  Trav- 
elling Library  Department  was  formed,  and 
the  travelling  library  circulation  being  very 
largely  non-fiction,  has  undoubtedly  served  to 
help  the  non-fiction  percentage  very  ma- 
terially. 

I  confess  that  considerations  of  this  kind 
lead  me  to  believe,  although  I  cannot  rigor- 
ously prove  my  case,  that  there  is  more  se- 
rious reading  done  to-day  than  there  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Has  this  in  New  York 
been  the  result  of  well-directed  effort  or  has 
it  "merely  happened  so?"  What  has  already 
been  said  shows  sufficiently  the  difficulties  of 
definite  statement  on  the  subject,  but  at  least 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  effort  has  not  been 
wanting.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  present  system  of  circulating 
branch  libraries  in  New  York  is  itself  the  re- 
sult of  a  systematic  effort  to  improve  the 
leading  of  New  Yorkers.  It  was  not  simply 
a  response  to  a  general  demand  for  reading- 
matter,  but  was  begun  distinctly  as  an  educa- 
tional movement.  A  teacher  in  a  charitable 
sewing  class,  observing  that  one  of  her 
scholars  was  reading  a  trashy  book,  lent  the 
child  a  better  one,  and  from  this  act  sprang 
successively,  first  a  general  unsystematized 
lending  of  books  to  children  of  the  class,  then 
a  system  of  loans,  with  a  call  for  donations  of 
books  to  meet  the  demand,  and  finally  a  reg- 
ularly organized  lending  library.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  New  York  Free  Circu- 
lating Library,  which  thus  at  each  step  repre- 
sented a  definite  effort  to  replace  a  bad  or 
worthless  book  in  rhe  hands  of  some  reader 
by  a  better  one.  That  the  present  circulation 
of  the  various  city  landing  libraries  thus  rep- 
resents a  great  advance  in  quality  of  reading 
we  cannot  doubt,  although  of  course  there  are 
no  statistics  to  tell  us  just  what  users  of  the 
libraries  read  before  they  began  such  use. 

Outside  of  the  public  library  itself,  we  nat- 
urally turn  to  the  public  school  as  an  effective 
means  for  arousing  interest  in  good  reading. 
It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  establish  a  library  in  each  school, 
and  a  superintendent  of  school  libraries  has 
just  been  appointed  to  systematize  the  work. 
At  present  such  schools  as  have  not  libraries 
of  their  own  are  in  n<any  cases  supplied  with 
books  from  the  pubhc  libraries.  That  these 
collections  of  books  in  the  schools  will  do 
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much,  if  properly  used,  to  stimulate  a  desire 
for  good  reading  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  there  may  be  duplication  of 
work  between  the  school  library  and  the  pub- 
lic library.  If  the  Board  of  Education  would 
confine  itself  to  the  collection  and  mainte- 
nance in  each  school  building  of  a  good  refer- 
ence library  to  be  used  in  the  school  work, 
leaving  the  circulation  of  books  for  general 
reading  to  the  public  library,  this  duplication 
would  be  avoided. 

The  influence  of  the  public  school,  powerful 
as  it  is,  does  not  extend  beyond  childhood. 
It  is  continued,  however,  and  prevented  from 
becoming  a  mere  memory  by  the  various  free 
lecture  systems  which  constitute,  in  the  words 
cf  the  city  supervisor  of  free  lectures,  a  "uni- 
versity of  the  busy." 

The  public  lecture,  both  for  instruction  and 
lor  recreation,  has  been  recovering  of  late 
from  the  disfavor  into  which  it  fell  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  lapse  of  the  lyceum 
or  lecture  bureau  of  our  fathers  from  its  old- 
time  popularity.  Yet  the  lecture  of  to-day 
has,  I  believe,  some  well-marked  points  of 
difference  from  the  old  lyceum  lecture.  The 
lecturer's  personality  and  his  manner  counted 
for  more  in  the  old  days  —  the  matter  and  its 
illustration  are  more  important  to-day.  The 
old  lecture  had  a  more  decided  literary, 
rhetorical,  almost  dramatic  flavor.  When  it 
was  good,  one  heard  it  several  times  with  in- 
terest, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  matter 
a.;  of  the  speaker's  personality  and  his  man- 
ner of  presentment.  Such,  for  instance,  was 
Wendell  Phillips'  famous  lecture  on  "The 
lost  arts,"  which  continued  to  delight  New 
England  audiences  for  half  a  century.  The 
lecture  of  to-day  has  taken  two  marked  and 
separate  lines  of  development  —  the  paper  read 
before  a  club  organized  for  discussing  or 
hearing  discussions  on  current  questions,  and 
the  educational  extension  lecture  —  I  do  not 
use  the  term  university  extension,  because  it 
seems  to  me  misleading  in  this  connection. 
These  two  kinds  of  lectures  have  more  in 
common  than  would  appear  on  the  surface, 
and  they  are  both  educational,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  but  it  is  the  public  lecture 
courses  that  give  the  best  opportunity  to  en- 
courage good  reading.  This  they  may  do  in 
either  or  both  of  two  ways :  First,  generally, 
by  raising  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 
listener,  so  that  what  he  desires  to  read  is 


naturally  of  a  higher  grade;  second,  specific- 
ally, by  recommending  certain  books  or 
classes  of  books,  either  for  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence or  as  means  of  extending  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  under  discussion. 

So  far  as  the  recommendation  of  specific 
books  goes,  I  have  very  little  sympathy  with  an 
attempt  to  persuade  people  that  they  "ought 
to"  read  certain  books  that  they  do  not  want 
to  read.  In  a  very  few  instances,  perhaps,  the 
reader  who  begins  a  book  in  this  way  may 
have  his  interest  aroused,  and  good  may  re- 
sult; but  generally  the  preconceived  notion 
that  the  book  is  dull  is  soon  strengthened  and 
the  original  impulse  to  read  it  being  only  tem- 
porary, it  is  thrown  aside  —  as  is  shown  by  the 
data  alluded  to  above.  If  we  could  only  know 
how  few  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature 
taken  from  our  shelves  are  read  to  the  end,  I 
fancy  we  should  be  shocked. 

It  is  far  different  with  the  recommendation 
of  a  book  as  a  means  whereby  one  may  gain 
additional  information  on  a  subject  on  which 
interest  has  already  been  aroused.  Perhaps  the 
difference  may  be  best  appreciated  through 
an  illustration.  We  will  say  that  a  lecturer 
on  history,  enumerating  the  standard  works 
which  in  his  estimation  should  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  read  by  every  one,  mentions  Rob- 
ertson's "Charles  the  Fifth,"  and  that  a 
hearer,  wishing  to  do  some  historical  reading, 
takes  up  the  book  with  the  vaguest  idea  of  his 
subject.  At  the  same  time  a  neighbor,  who 
has  been  to  a  lecture  on  the  old  cities  of  the 
Low  Countries,  has  listened  with  interested 
attention  to  a  description  of  the  abdication  of 
Charles,  which  piques  his  curiosity  and  stim- 
ulates his  desire  to  know  more  on  the  sub- 
ject. So  he,  too,  takes  up  Robertson.  Which 
of  the  two,  think  you,  will  first  give  up  the 
task?  I  will  stake  a  considerable  sum  on 
number  one.  To  number  two,  indeed,  reading 
of  the  book  does  not  present  itself  as  a  task 
at  all  —  and  here  is  the  key  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation. Arouse  your  reader's  interest  first 
and  then  recommend  your  book. 

Courses  of  public  lectures  are  given  usually 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  educa- 
tional bodies,  public  or  private,  or  by  special 
organizations  established  for  the  purpose,  or 
by  public  libraries.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
last  case  the  encouragement  of  reading  is 
much  more  apt  to  be  directly  aimed  at 
than  in  the  others.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
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logical  bond  of  connection  between  the  public 
library  and  the  lecture  course.  I  am  con- 
servative enough  to  think  that  there  has  in 
some  cases  been  a  little  too  much  reaching 
out  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  on  the  part 
of  the  public  library,  perhaps  before  it  has 
quite  reduced  its  own  realm  to  orderly  sub- 
jection, but  it  may  freely  be  admitted  that  to 
do  its  best  to  improve  the  reading  of  its  users 
is  part  of  the  library's  legitimate  business,  and 
that  if  this  be  the  object  of  public  lectures 
held  under  its  auspices  they  are  certainly  jus- 
tified. It  is  a  very  significant  tribute  to  the 
place  and  power  of  tht  public  library,  that  in 
towns  where  courses  of  public  lectures  are 
about  to  be  established  the  library  is  coming 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  agency  for 
managing  them,  and  its  building  as  their  nat- 
ual  home,  where  25  years  ago  the  citizens 
would  have  turned  rather  toward  the  public 
school  for  this  purpose.  For  this  reason  the 
inclusion  of  a  lecture  hall  or  auditorium  in 
every  public  library  is  now  regarded  as  nat- 
ural and  proper.  Those  who  heard  the 
testimony  of  librarians  on  this  point  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  will  remember  that  it  was  nearly 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  library  lecture 
hall  and  the  library  lecture  course.  There 
is,  however,  no  use  in  wastefully  duplicating 
good  work;  and  in  places  where  there  are 
already  good  courses  of  public  lectures,  the 
library  may  evidently  limit  its  work  to  effec- 
tive co-operation  and  the  emphasizing  of  the 
lecturer's  effort  to  improve  his  hearers'  read- 
ing. 

This  has  been  notably  the  case  throughout 
Greater  New  York.  The  whole  educational 
situation  here  is  the  result  of  many  sep- 
arate growths  with  subsequent  consolidation, 
rather  than  of  symmetrical  and  orderly  ex- 
pansion from  a  center.  Not  only  is  this 
true  of  separate  localities  but  of  separate 
lines  of  work.  Thus  the  reference  and  the 
circulating  work  of  the  Public  Library  grew 
up  separately,  and  neither  had  any  direct  con- 
nection with  the  school  system.  The  free  lec- 
tures of  the  Department  of  Education  have 
also  been  free  from  too  close  connection  with 
the  school  system,  and  probably  the  public 
has  benefited  by  this  freedom.  At  any  rate 
the  city  of  New  York  has  in  them  one  of  the 
most  interesting  systems  of  lectures  held  any- 
where in  the  world. 


That  these  lectures  should  have  kept  the 
end  of  improvement  in  reading  steadily  in 
view  is  doubtless  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  whom  every  one 
knows  as  their  organizer  and  supervisor,  has 
himself  been  connected  for  years,  either  as 
trustee  or  as  consulting  librarian,  with  the 
Aguilar  Free  Library,  recently  consolidated 
with  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Dr. 
Leipziger  is  now  a  member  of  the  circulation 
committee,  which  has  charge  of  the  library's 
entire  branch  work,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  encouragement  of  reading  will  be  lost 
sight  of  in  his  courses  of  lectures.  Con- 
ditions have  thus  been,  and  will  continue, 
most  favorable  here  for  emphasizing  the  func- 
tion of  the  lecture  as  a  stimulant  to  good 
reading. 

Looking  over  the  entire  city,  the  next  most 
important  series  of  lectures,  although  they 
are  not  free,  and  although  they  are  confined 
to  a  single  borough,  is  that  given  in  Brooklyn 
to  its  members  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which  Prof.  Franklin 
W.  Hooper  is  the  director.  The  institute  has 
j  library  of  its  own,  but  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Public  Library  in  Brooklyn  this 
has  been  under  reorganization  with  a  view  to 
using  it  only  in  connection  with  the  institute 
museums. 

Another  association  that  is  doing  good 
work  with  its  public  lectures  is  the  six-year- 
old  People's  Institute,  of  which  Prof.  Charles 
Sprague  Smith  is  the  managing  director.  It 
reaches  5000  to  7000  people  a  week  at  Cooper 
Union,  in  about  six  separate  courses,  and  it 
has  a  successful  branch  in  Harlem.  While  it 
gives  courses  on  science,  literature,  art  and 
music,  its  dominant  aim  has  been  the  solution 
of  social  problems. 

Still  another  New  York  association  that  is 
contributing  to  this  kind  of  work  is  the  Peo- 
ple's University  Extension  Society,  now  five 
years  of  age.  In  spite  of  its  somewhat  am- 
bitious name,  its  aim  is  to  aid  the  poorer 
classes  practically  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  its  lecture  courses  have  been  mainly  on 
such  subjects  as  economic  cooking,  the  care 
of  children,  hot-weather  hygiene,  etc.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  ].  Eugene  Whitney,  writes  me 
that  in  all  of  his  courses,  where  the  subject 
permits,  the  speaker  recommends  the  best 
book  on  his  subject.  The  shortest  really  good 
book  is  named,  so  that  the  student  may  if 
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possible  purchase  a  copy  for  permanent  refer- 
ence. 

The  trouble,  however,  with  any  attempt  to 
supply  specific  volumes  for  lending  is  that 
Ihe  demand  cannot  be  met.  Mr.  Whitney's 
icea  of  encouraging  purchase  and  ownership 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  excellent  one.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  group  here  all  the 
various  agencies  through  which  the  public 
may  obtain  free  ir  formation  by  lectures. 
There  Is,  for  instance,  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  with  its  various  affiliated 
clubs,  holding  frequent  sessions  for  the  read- 
ing of  scientific  paper-,.  Those  interested  are 
welcomed,  and  the  sessions  are  therefore  prac- 
tically free  lectures,  though  their  usefulness 
i.«  limited  to  advanced  students.  Lectures  are 
also  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  various 
museums  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
although  all  these  are  not  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  improving  reading,  they  must  have  an 
indirect  and  general  influence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  city  of  New  York 
the  public  is  pretty  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
matter  of  lectures,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
the  public  libraries  have  not  taken  a  hand  in 
the  game.  In  the  new  Carnegie  buildings, 
however,  or  in  certain  of  them,  auditoriums 
have  been  placed,  so  that  it  appears  probable 
that  their  share  in  this  work  will  be  some- 
what more  active  in  the  future. 

In  the  first  of  the  Carnegie  buildings,  occu- 
pied by  the  Yorkville  Branch  of  the  Public 


Library,  a  series  of  talks,  or  rather  two  se- 
ries, one  to  teachers  and  one  to  children,  have 
been  arranged  for.  The  scope  of  these  talks 
may  be  seen  from  the  subjects.  Those  to 
teachers  include  "How  to  use  the  library," 
"The  beginnings  and  growth  of  free  library 
work  in  New  York  City,"  "What  is  a  print 
and  what  is  it  good  for?"  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  fine  print  collection  at  the  Lenox 
Branch,  nearby,  and  "Book-surgery."  Those 
to  children  include  "The  library  and  the  chil- 
dren," "Do's  and  Don'ts,"  "How  to  use  the 
catalog,"  and  "How  to  use  reference  books 
and  indexes." 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
attempt  here  to  rival  any  existing  lecture 
course,  but  rather  to  supplement  all  of  them 
by  telling  what  may  properly  be  told  in  close 
connection  with  a  collection  of  books.  This, 
it  is  believed,  is  the  true  function  of  a  library 
lecture  or  talk  in  a  city  where  the  conduct  of 
popular  free  lecture  courses  is  already  in  other 
hands  and  successfully  carried  on. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  has, 
during  the  last  quarter  century,  been  consid- 
erable systematic  effort  in  New  York,  along  a 
number  of  separate  lines,  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  popular  reading.  The  lines  of  effort 
are  multiplying  and  at  the  same  time  drawing 
together.  That  they  have  been  attended  with 
some  success,  statistics  seem  to  show,  and 
there  is  certainly  substantial  reason  to  look 
for  future  progress  in  the  same  direction. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SERIOUS  READING. 
By   VARNUM    LANSING   COLLINS,   Reference  Librarian,  Princeton  University  Library. 


THE  encouragement  of  the  kind  of  "se- 
rious reading"  which  is  now  under  discussion 
is  a  form  of  missionary  labor  in  which  the 
university  libraries  do  not  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially active.  Serious  reading  is  there  taken 
for  granted  and  presupposed.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  get  at  a  few  facts  in  the  matter  I 
sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  libraries  of  a 
dozen  of  our  larger  universities  and  colleges 
asking,  among  other  questions,  whether  any 
effort  v/as  made  to  guide  undergraduate  read- 
ing. And  in  every  case  I  received  a  negative 
answer,  one  librarian  courteously  adding  that 


in  his  opinion  such  a  question  revealed  a  total 
misconception  of  the  real  function  of  a  uni- 
versity library.  I  agreed  very  heartily  with 
his  point  of  view. 

A  very  "serious"  kind  of  reading  is  being 
done  in  our  universities  and  is  being  encour- 
aged by  them,  as  is  abundantly  testified  to  by 
the  annual  avalanche  of  dissertations  and 
graduation  theses,  the  yearly  volumes  of  pro- 
ceedings and  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
and  the  continually  growing  series  of  purely 
university  scientific  publications.  A  more  "se- 
rious" reading  than  that  which  produces  all 
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these  additions  to  human  knowledge  it  is  hard 
to  imagine;  and  it  is  to  foster  this  very  in- 
crease of  knowledge  that  universities,  and  es- 
pecially university  libraries,  exist  In  one 
sense  then  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  univer- 
sities naturally  encourage  "serious"  reading; 
that  is  what  they  are  for;  it  is  their  very  life. 
But  this  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  seriousness 
in  reading  which  was  intended  to  be  the  cen- 
tral topic  of  this  discussion.  The  reading 
that  produces  additions  to  human  knowledge 
is  what  we  may  call  "research"  work  and  is 
done  by  fellows  and  graduate  students  and 
perhaps  in  isolated  cases  by  exceptionally 
brilliant  upper-classmen.  What  are  our  uni- 
versities doing  to  encourage  what  we  may  call 
"culture"  reading  —  reading  for  its  own  sake, 
which  concerns  chiefly  undergradutes  ? 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  are  doing  noth- 
ing with  that  sole  purpose  in  view.  I  know 
of  no  official  encouragement  of  reading,  as 
such,  in  our  universities.  That  is  not  their 
business. 

But  I  do  find  plenty  of  indirect  encourage- 
ment, and  this  is  being  felt  very  distinctly  in 
every  university  library. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  general  tend- 
ency towards  stiffening  and  unifying  as  well 
a?  broadening  entrance  requirements,  as  for 
instance  in  English.  The  fact  that  there  is  in 
this  particular  subject  still  room  for  improve- 
ment was  strikingly  brought  to  my  notice  a 
short  time  ago,  when  a  sophomore  in  good 
standing  informed  me  that  George  Eliot  was 
president  of  Harvard  College.  Such  a  com- 
mentary on  entrance  English  examinations, 
or  perhaps  to  be  fairer,  on  the  condition  of 
•confused  smatterings  in  which  some  boys 
come  up  from  the  preparatory  schools,  will 
presently  be  impossible ;  for  if  raised  stand- 
ards do  nothing  else  they  should  at  least  give 
us  ultimately  a  better  read  undergraduate 
body. 

Again,  it  is  customary  in  many,  if  not  most 
university  libraries,  as  in  others,  to  exhibit 
new  accessions  in  some  conspicuous  place  be- 
fore they  are  scattered  to  their  various 
shelves.  I  need  not  point  out  in  this  presence 
the  reasons  for  this  system  of  exhibition. 
While  perhaps  a  large  proportion  of  a  uni- 
versity library's  new  accessions  differ  in  char- 
acter from  those  of  a  public  library  because 
of  its  different  clientele,  yet  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  you  will  generally  find  the  uni- 


versities buying  their  share  of  "culture-read- 
ing." They  would  buy  more  if  their  indis- 
pensable purchases  in  technical  and  scientific 
literature  left  them  with  larger  bank  balances. 
A  much  more  fruitful  form  of  encourage- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  general  system  of 
bibliographical  reference  now  in  use  by  uni- 
versity professors  and  lecturers.  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  no  course  given  to-day  in 
any  of  our  universities  by  a  first-class  lec- 
turer which  is  not  accompanied  by  biblio- 
graphical references  of  one  sort  or  another, 
which  the  student  has  to  investigate  in  his 
own  or  the  university  library,  and  on  which 
ho  must  either  write  reports  and  essays  or  in 
which  he  must  pass  examination.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  no  new  thing  when  I  say  that  this  has 
led  to  the  very  general  adoption  by  the  libra- 
ries of  a  system  of  reserving  books  for  va- 
rious courses,  in  addition  to  the  large  collec- 
tions of  picked  reference  books  which  are 
customarily  kept  in  a  main  reading  room. 
The  number  of  volumes  thus  specially  re- 
served varied  from  300  to  10,000  in  the  libra- 
ries to  which  I  sent  my  circular  letter.  These 
are  not  ordinary  reference  books  but  specially 
reserved  books  for  regular  courses,  and  they 
contain  all  kinds  of  material.  In  our  library 
for  instance,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  per- 
sonal illustration,  there  are  at  this  moment 
reserved  for  this  term  special  lists  in  Ameri- 
can history,  Roman  history,  History  of  art, 
German  literature,  Horace,  Psychology,  Brit- 
ish novelists,  Painting,  Finance,  English 
prose,  French  literature,  etc.  These  form 
what  we  call  "required  reading."  A  second 
group  which  we  call  "collateral  reading"  is  not 
specially  reserved  and  of  course  has  prac- 
tically no  limit.  It  is  obvious  that  this  sys- 
tem of  required  and  collateral  reading  must 
lead  the  undergraduate  to  books  which  he 
would  otherwise  never  touch  —  not  books  of 
reference  only  but  books  of  "mere  literature." 
A  respectable  course  in  Victorian  poets  for 
example  must  introduce  him  to  authors  who 
would  probably  under  ordinary  circumstances 
be  only  names  to  him.  Any  kind  of  a  course 
in  current  politics  or  economics  compels  him 
to  read  systematically  at  least  some  of  the 
current  political  reviews  and  a  score  of  dis- 
cussions of  contemporary  American  and 
world  politics.  Practically  all  of  the  subjects 
debated  in  our  university  debating  societies 
and  in  intercollegiate  contests  are  political  or 
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economic  in  character,  and  this  condition 
again  obviously  tends  to  serious  reading.  Half 
of  our  over-night  periodicals  are  of  this  na- 
ture. It  is  clear  then  that  the  average  under- 
graduate is  compelled  to  acquaint  himself 
with  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  the  books 
which  you  class  as  "serious  reading."  The 
effect  is  very  apparent  in  the  statistics  of  our 
circulation.  For  instance,  during  the  six 
months  just  past  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
books  borrowed  from  our  library  have  be- 
longed to  the  non-fiction  class.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  books  used  in  the  reading  room 
and  seminaries.  If  they  were  to  be  added  to 
the  count  the  percentage  would  be  still  higher 
i:.1  favor  of  non-fiction. 

You  will,  however,  at  once  make  the  point 
that  this  is  compulsory  and  not  reading  for 
its  own  sake;  and  you  will  ask  whether  the 
undergraduate  has  any  voluntary  book  taste 
and  whether  this  is  encouraged.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  an  undergraduate's  time  is 
not  fully  occupied  with  his  required  or  col- 
lateral reading,  and  I  find  that  nearly  every 
man,  no  matter  how  busy  he  may  be  or  seem 
to  be,  has  time  to  do  a  little  more  reading  of 
one  sort  or  another.  And  we  are  not  particu- 
lar what  sort  it  is.  When  I  see  a  hard  stu- 
dent take  out  a  trashy  novel  on  Saturday 


night  I  am  not  inclined  to  protest  very  seri- 
ously; let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone.  But  if  that  student  seems  to  be 
in  doubt  or  asks  me  to  recommend  some- 
thing there  is  a  chance  which  it  is  my  busi- 
ness to  be  quick  in  seizing.  The  encourage- 
ment of  culture  reading  in  our  universities 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  last  analysis  be 
left  to  the  personal  relation  of  the  under- 
graduate to  the  reference  and  circulation  de- 
partments of  the  library  staff.  This  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  group  of  libraries  to  which  I 
sent  my  circular.  No  official  and  ostentatious 
effort  is  made  to  guide  undergraduate  readers, 
but  ample  opportunity  for  obtaining  help  is 
given  to  all  who  wish  advice  or  suggestion. 
The  best  material  available  in  the  way  of  as- 
sistants cannot  therefore  be  too  good  for  the 
reference  and  circulation  departments.  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  forming  pri- 
vate libraries,  as  so  many  undergraduates  do, 
this  personal  relation  is  even  more  influential 
and  important.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  then,  this  in  general,  together  with  the 
active  professorial  aid  already  mentioned,  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  universities  prop 
erly  may  —  and  most  assuredly  do  —  try  to 
encourage,  or  if  you  prefer,  try  to  revive  what 
is  mistakenly  called  the  "lost  art  of  reading." 


THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SERIOUS  READING  THROUGH  BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
CAL ENTERPRISES. 

BY   WILLIAM   WARNER   BISHOP,  Princeton   University  Library. 


IN  discussing  this  subject  I  shall  proceed 
entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  librarian 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  bibliographer. 
The  labors  of  the  bibliographer  are  not  en- 
tered into  with  any  other  design  than  the  fur- 
therance of  study  and  research.  If  I  were  ex- 
pected to  speak  of  the  "encouragement  of  se- 
rious reading"  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  bib- 
liographer, I  might  dismiss  the  whole  matter 
in  a  word  and  have  done  with  it.  It  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  purpose.  I  take  it 
that  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  theories  of 
bibliography,  technicalities  of  bibliographical 
work,  or  the  value  of  different  bibliographical 
enterprises.  Rather  was  it  the  intention  that 
I  should  give  some  hasty  summary  of  the  use 
and  value  of  bibliographies  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  systematic  as  opposed  to  merely  de- 


sultory reading.    From  this  practical  point  of 
view  then  I  shall  proceed. 

In  the  first  place  I  shall  assume  that  the 
phrase  "encouragement  of  serious  reading"  in- 
volves at  least  a  purpose  to  do  some  sort  of 
work  of  research  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
That  purpose  it  is  the  duty  of  the  librarian 
to  foster,  particularly  by  removing  serious  ob- 
stacles to  its  fulfilment.  I  take  it  that  bib- 
liographies and  reading  lists  of  themselves 
seldom,  if  ever,  inspire  any  one  with  an  in- 
satiate desire  to  read  and  study  all  the  books 
enumerated  in  them.  Not  even  when  they 
are  adorned  with  the  most  encouraging  quo- 
tations from  the  roasters  of  literature  do 
reading  lists  induce  .the  unwilling  to  attack 
books  they  have  no  desire  to  peruse.  But 
granted  the  desire,  even  if  it  be  a  faint  one, 
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how  may  bibliography  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
intending  reader? 

And  here  we  face  at  once  the  need  for  a 
definition  of  the  term  bibliography.  From 
one  point  of  view  the  library's  catalog  is  a 
bibliography,  from  another  such  a  work  as 
the  A.  L.  A.  list  of  books  on  American  his- 
tory is  not,  strictly  .'peaking,  a  true  bibliog- 
raphy. Some  would  keep  the  matters-  of  se- 
lection and  the  "appraisal  of  literature"  en- 
tirely outside  the  scope  of  the  term  bibliog- 
inpliy.  Such  purists  insist  that  to  deserve  the 
name  a  bibliography  must  list  all  the  works 
in  existence  on  a  given  subject,  or  at  the  very 
least,  all  in  a  given  language.  The  value  of 
the  various  books  may  be  indicated,  perhaps 
even  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  but  to  the  stick- 
lers for  scientific  definition  evaluation  is  en- 
tirely subordinate  in  matters  of  bibliography 
tc  exhaustiveness.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this  attitude.  Too  often  are  we  inclined 
to  dignify  with  the  title  "Bibliography"  a 
mere  list  of  general  works  in  which  some  ref- 
erence may  be  found  to  the  topic  in  the  cap- 
tion. But  truly  exhaustive  and  inclusive  bib- 
liographies are  becoming  each  year  more  diffi- 
cult to  make,  as  the  teeming  presses  of  the 
civilized  world  pour  forth  the  modern  ava- 
lanche of  books.  The  cost  in  money  and 
time  alone  of  attempting  an  exhaustive  bib- 
liography of  all  but  the  most  minute  and  spe- 
cific subjects  is  fast  becoming  prohibitive  of 
private  and  individual  enterprise.  It  would 
be  of  no  avail  for  me  to  go  further  into  this 
matter  here.  We  all  know  the  portentous 
size  to  which  bibliographical  undertakings 
grow  almost  without  warning.  But  permit 
me  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to 
some  weighty  words  on  this  subject  in  Mr. 
Putnam's  report  to  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
to  be  found  in  its  first  year-book.* 

For  our  purpose,  however,  we  may  ignore 
the  objections  of  strict  definition  and  include 
under  bibliography  lists  of  reasonable  size  and 
fairly  limited  scope  as  well  as  those  of  larger 
purpose  and  more  thorough  workmanship.  In 
fact,  to  attempt  the  use  of  the  more  exhaus- 
tive bibliographies  in  ordinary  reference  work 
is  simply  to  defeat  our  purpose.  To  give  the 
average  high  school  student  who  wants  to 
know  if  there  are  not  other  works  on  Caesar 
than  his  text-book,  such  a  book  as  Ruelle's 
"Bibliographic  des  Gaules,"  with  its  hundreds 

*  Year  book  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  v.  i,  1903, 
p.  182. 


of  pages  and  thousands  of  references  is  sim- 
ply to  overwhelm  him  with  materials. 

Granted,  then,  that  we  may  be  liberal  in 
acceptance  as  bibliographies  of  most  works 
masquerading  under  that  name,  how  are  we  to 
use  them  in  the  encouragement  of  reading? 
Well,  pretty  generally  we  are  to  confine  their 
use  to  the  reference  librarian.  For  him  there 
cannot  be  too  many  bibliographies  at  hand. 
Moreover,  I  hasten  to  advance  the  proposition 
that  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  designate  in 
some  way  on  the  margins  of  bibliographies 
the  books  which  the  library  owns.  Nothing 
is  more  annoying  than  to  find  a  good  bibliog- 
raphy of  your  subject  in  the  library  and  then 
to  discover  that  the  library  possesses  none  of 
the  books  you  most  want.  To  use  a  personal 
example :  I  discovered  the  bibliography  on  the 
Gauls,  which  I  just  mentioned,  when  working 
in  the  Newberry  Library.  It  was,  I  fondly 
thought,  a  veritable  God-send  to  me,  for  my 
sources  had  previously  been  very  inadequate. 
But  imagine  my  disappointment  when  a  care- 
ful search  of  the  various  departments  of  that 
library  revealed  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  the 
desired  books.  It  may  be  an  impossible  task 
for  a  library  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
volumes  to  indicate  in  the  margins  of  the 
bibliographical  works  in  its  reference  rooms 
the  fact  of  its  possession  of  certain  books. 
But  for  a  much  smaller  library  where  bib- 
liographical aids  are  likely  to  be  fewer,  it 
should  not  prove  too  great  a  burden.  Such 
an  indication  will  not  only  save  the  readers' 
time  and  vastly  assist  and  encourage  him  to 
read ;  it  will  in  addition  serve  as  a  mos 
practical  and  useful  guide  to  those  who  order 
books.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
reference  librarian  if  at  the  head  of  Mr. 
Larned's  list  on  American  history  could 
written,  "This  library  has  all  the  books  men- 
tioned in  this  bibliography."  I  do  not  ignore 
the  difficulties  in  securing  out  of  print  books, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  generally  inadequate 
funds  for  new  books,  but  I  do  submit  that  such 
an  announcement  would  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  a  serious  student  of  American  history. 

I  have  said  that  in  a  sense  the  card  catalog 
i3  a  bibliography.  Whether  that  fact  is  ac- 
knowledged or  not,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  dis- 
puted that  the  card  catalog  should  contain 
very  full  indications  of  all  bibliographical  ma- 
terial in  the  library's  possession.  Under  the 
head  of  "Bibliography,"  with  appropriate  sub- 
head, should  occur  in  the  subject  catalog,  or 
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as  a  subject  in  the  dictionary  catalog,  every 
list  of  books  of  any  importance  in  the  library. 
Subject  cards  should  be  made  for  lists  at  the 
end  of  the  chapters  or  volumes  as  well  as  for 
separate  works  on  bibliography!.  Frequently 
these  lists  appended  to  monographs  are  the 
most  valuable  bibliographies  of  the  subject. 
It  would  also  be  well,  in  my  opinion,  to  make, 
in  addition,  subject  cards  for  the  particular 
subject  with  the  subhead  "Bibliography." 
Ihis  is  the  practice  at  Princeton,  and  it  has 
commended  itself  very  highly  to  me  in  actual 
use.  Such  careful  cataloging  of  bibliographic 
aids  will  greatly  assist  the  reader  who  is  intent 
on  pursuing  his  subject  with  thoroughness. 

While  thus  commending  bibliographies  as 
an  aid  to  the  student,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
some  criticisms  on  them  as  a  class.  Too  fre- 
quently they  neglect  the  obvious  sources  of 
information  —  perhaps  just  because  they  are 
so  well  known.  Too  seldom  do  they  include 
specific  references  to  the  standard  encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries  of  biography,  etc.  Many 
of  them  are  very  poorly  made;  the  references 
are  inaccurate,  the  proof-reading  faulty,  and 
they  frequently  exhibit  poor  judgment  in 
both  arrangement  and  selection.  Too  often 
they  lack  good  indices ;  when  they  are  closely 
classified  this  is  a  most  annoying  fault. 
Their  chief  defect  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
they  can  never  be  up-to-date. 


This  is  a  day  of  vast  bibliographical  under- 
takings. I  need  hardly  enumerate  the  more 
conspicuous  of  them  to  this  audience.  The 
last  decade  has  been  particularly  fruitful  of 
enterprises  of  large  scope  and  great  merit.  The 
International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Litera- 
ture has  been  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  Three  great  sys- 
tems of  printed  card  indexes  have  come  into 
being,  those  of  the  Institut  International  of 
Brussels,  the  Concilium  Bibliographicum  of 
Zurich,  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  More- 
over, the  A.  L.  A.  through  its  Publishing 
Board  is  issuing  cards  for  many  periodicals 
and  sets,  not  to  mention  its  invaluable  an- 
notated lists.  Other  organizations  are  en- 
gaged on  important  bibliographical  work, 
rotably  the  Carnegie  Institution,  which  has 
resumed  the  publication  of  the  Index  Medi- 
cus  and  undertaken  a  handbook  of  learned 
societies.  Private  scholarship  and  industry 
are  also  at  work  in  no  small  measure.  The 
bibliographies  of  theological  periodicals  since 
1890,  and  of  American  history  since  1900  now 
in  process  under  Dr.  Richardson,  are  typical 
of  numerous  undertakings  not  backed  by  any 
organization.  We  lire  truly  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  era  of  bibliographical  activity. 
And  surely  serious  study  and  research  cannot 
fail  to  be  rendered  vastly  more  easy  and  more 
thorough  because  of  these  new  aids. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SERIOUS  READING  BY  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 
By    BEATRICE   WINSER,   Assistant  Librarian  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library. 


Is  the  public  library,  in  spite  of  all  it  does 
or  professes  to  do,  really  as  great  a  power  as 
\ve  choose  to  think  it?  If  not,  why  not? 

Are  we  doing  all  in  our  power  to  encourage 
serious  reading? 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
the  evils  or  benefits  of  the  novel  habit.  We 
all  know  the  stock  arguments,  and  the  sub- 
ject deserves  a  well-earned  rest.  Still,  I  want 
to  ask  how  many  librarians  who  buy,  at 
the  very  least,  five  to  ten  copies  of  the  latest 
novel,  costing  $i  apiece,  order  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  two  copies  of  a  book  cost- 
nig  $3,  on  some  technical  or  serious  subject? 
I  venture  to  say  very  few  would  respond  in 
the  affirmative  were  I  to  ask  for  a  show  of 
h;  nds.  Do  you  think  you  salve  your  con- 


science by  replying  that  if  the  book  is  "in  de- 
mand" you  are  perfectly  willing  to  duplicate 
it?  Why  not  order  it  at  once?  Lack  of 
money?  Buy  fewer  novels  and  put  the  money 
in  books  that  are  worth  while.  Are  you  afraid 
of  the  criticism  of  the  public  that  you  are  not 
giving  them  what  they  want?  Isn't  the  reason 
rather  because,  after  all,  our  fetish,  circulation 
statistics,  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  much- 
abused  novel,  without  which  we  could  not 
make  so  brave  a  showing  in  our  annual  re- 
ports ? 

We  get  up  lists  of  books  upon  topics  asked 
for  and  also  prepare  suggestive  lists  upon  sub- 
jects which  we  think  ought  to  interest  the 
public,  but  do  we  foHow  this  up? 

I  was  asked  one  day  to  find  something  upon 
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bureaucracy  in  Russia  by  a  member  of  a 
women's  club,  and  as  I  knew  her  I  asked  her 
if  she  would  mind  telling  why  she  had  se- 
lected that  topic.  She  laughed  and  said  that 
one  of  the  members  of  the  program  committee 
liked  the  sound  of  the  word  and  immediately 
a::ked  to  have  an  afternoon  devoted  to  the 
subject.  It  occurred  to  me  then  that  the  libra- 
ry could  make  it  part  of  its  business  to  pre- 
pare programs  for  clubs  and  societies.  I  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  library  should 
direct  the  reading  of  the  clubs  but  that  the 
various  program  committees  would  find  on 
file  outlines  of  all  sorts  of  topics  from  which 
they  might  make  selections.  Becoming  in- 
terested in  the  subject  I  looked  up  all  the 
references  to  women's  clubs'  work  that  I 
could  find,  but  was  unable  to  discover  that 
such  a  scheme  had  ever  been  tried.  The  New 
York  State  Library  has  carried  on  a  work  of 
this  sort  with  its  study  clubs,  but  the  field 
is  still  fallow  and  the  public  library  has  an- 
other chance  to  be  of  use. 

Do  we  really  encourage  serious  reading? 
Whom  do  we  have  at  our  delivery  desk  to  aid 
the  youth  who  wishes  to  devote  spare  even- 
irgs  to  the  study  of  electricity,  for  instance? 
Would  the  average  ».;esk  assistant  be  able  to 
give  him  the  best  authority  upon  the  subject 
or  make  him  feel  that  she  really  knew  the 
difference  between  a  rrotor  and  a  dynamo? 
Why  should  we  not  stop  talking  about  im- 
proving the  calibre  of  the  desk  assistant,  and 
really  do  it?  Do  I  want  every  assistant  to  be 
a  specialist  upon  one  or  more  subjects?  If 
that  were  possible,  yes;  but  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  get  well-educated  men  and  women  for 
the  work  if  you  pay  better  salaries.  Preach 
this  doctrine  to  your  trustees  without  ceasing, 
spend  less  money  upon  expert  catalogers  and 
infuse  life  into  the  most  neglected  department 
o'  your  library. 

Why  are  correspondence  schools  popular? 
Why  does  Chautauqua  count  its  students  by 
thousands?  Because  some  one  in  whom  the 
public  has  confidence  assumes  the  authority 
of  directing  its  studies. 

Why  should  not  librarians  be  looked  upon 
as  leaders  in  the  educational  work  they  are 
supposed  to  be  doing?  This  is  a  question  I 
shall  allow  you  to  answer  for  yourselves. 

Make  the  library  the  center  of  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  your  city.  Invite  all  clubs 
and  societies  with  the  slightest  claim  to  this 
classification  to  hold  their  meetings  at  the 


library.  Supply  them  with  books  upon  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  interested;  if  prac- 
ticable buy  new  copies  of  the  books  needed,  as 
this  little  attention  makes  a  good  impression. 

Be  liberal  in  ydur  treatment  of  all  users  of 
the  library;  if  a  man  wants  ten  books  upon  a 
given  subject  let  him  have  them  without  lay- 
ing stress  upon  their  being  returned  or  re- 
newed within  the  two  weeks  laid  down  by 
your  rules.  Be  willing  to  buy  the  books  he 
needs,  make  him  feel  that  the  more  he  uses 
the  library  the  better  you  like  it. 

An  interesting  experiment  may  be  tried  in 
Newark,  if  Mr.  Dana  is  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  colleges  of  the 
state,  and  the  outlook  is  promising.  The  plan 
briefly  outlined  is  as  follows :  Certain  pro- 
fessors of  repute  are  to  plan  courses  of  study 
on  some  given  subjects.  Students  are  regis- 
tered at  the  library  rpon  payment  of  a  small 
fee,  and  pledge  themselves  to  do  the  work 
given.  The  library  assumes  all  responsibility 
in  the  matter,  except  the  rating  of  the  exam- 
ination papers,  which  are  sent  to  the  colleges 
instituting  the  course.  Duplicates  of  the 
books  needed  will  be  bought  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  demand  and  every 
facility  will  be  afforded  the  student. 

In  all  the  schemes  we  devise,  let  us  not  in 
our  zeal  forget  that  the  public  would  in- 
stantly and  rightly  resent  any  attempt  at 
patronage,  and  that  the  encouragement  of  se- 
rious reading  therefore  is  not  by  any  to  be 
entered  into  unadvisedly  or  lightly,  but  dis- 
creetly, advisedly  and  soberly. 


COLLECTION  OF  DUPLICATE  NOVELS 

AT  ST.  LOUIS  MERCANTILE 

LIBRARY. 

From  the  S7th   (1902)   Report  of  the  Library. 

A  SUMMARY  of  our  nine  years'  experience 
in  supplying  the  urgent  but  temporary  demand 
for  recent  novels  of  exceptional  popularity, 
by  issuing  extra  copies  at  five  cents  each,  may 
interest  other  libraries  that  are  perplexed  by 
the  same  problem. 

We  have  always  bought  as  many  extra 
copies  of  such  books  as  we  could  afford  to 
issue  without  additional  charge ;  but  this  num- 
ber was  never  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  mem- 
bers, and  the  library  was  burdened  with  the 
criticism  that  "one  can  never  get  the  book 
that  he  wants."  In  the  middle  of  January, 
1894,  we  agreed  to  furnish  as  many  copies  of 
popular  books  as  were  wanted,  provided  that 
a  member  who  failed  to  procure  a  "regular" 
copy  should  pay  ten  cents  for  the  immediate 
loan  (for  one  week)  of  a  "duplicate"  copy. 
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The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  in  Oc- 
tober, 1900,  the  charge  was  reduced  to  five 
cents  a  copy.  No  limit  was  placed  upon  the 
number  of  "duplicates"  that  a  member  could 
draw  at  one  time. 

The  result,  for  the  nine  years  in  which  this 
experiment  has  been  tried,  with  a  member- 
ship averaging  3500,  is  as  follows: 

Volumes  purchased 3,789 

sold  or  exchanged 770 

worn  out 28 

transferred  to  main  library 1,611 

Leaving  now  in  the  duplicate  collection.  . .  .1,380 

Receipts  from  volumes  issued $6,106.00 

"         sold   (average  29 
cents) 222.46 


Total  receipts $6,328.46 

Expenditures 3,715.68 

Profit $2,612.78 


"TOPIC  BLANKS"  AT  CINCINNATI 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

As  an  "encouragement  of  serious  reading" 
the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Public  Library  has  de- 
vised a  "topic  blank,"  which  has  proved  popu- 
lar and  useful.  The  blank  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  borrowers  living  at  a 
distance  and  sending  for  books  through  the 
delivery  stations.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
method  for  doing  reference  work  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  it  seems  to  fulfil  its  purpose  effec- 
tively. Each  day  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
blanks  are  received  at  the  library,  where  they 
are  put  in  the  hands  of  different  members  of 
the  reference  department,  according  to  sub- 
ject. The  blank  is  as  follows: 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  CINCINNATI. 
REQUEST  FOR  TOPIC  READING. 

When  you  want  a  book  on  a  SPECIAL  SUBJECT, 
state  the  subject  definitely  below  and  forward  this 
request  to  the  Central  Library.  If  you  wish  to  study 
the  history  of  Germany,  ask  for  a  general  history  of 
Germany;  if  you  wish  information  upon  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  so  state;  if  you  want  to  know  about  the 
Siege  of  Nuremberg,  put  that  down.  The  selection 
of  books  can  be  made  only  when  the  librarians  know 
erectly  what  the  reader  is  looking  for. 

I  want  books  on  the  follou'ing  topic: 


I  have  already  read  on  the  above  topic  the  follow- 
ing books: 


State  whether  this  is  a   new   line   of  reading   for 

you, — Yes   or   no 

Remarks. . . 


Card  No. .. 
Station  .Vo. 


Name.  . . 
Address. 


A  SERIES  OF  LIBRARY  HISTORIES. 

THE  Librarian  of  Congress  has  planned  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  contributions  to 
American  library  history,  as  forerunners  to 
a  general  history  of  American  libraries.  The 
purpose  of  these  contributions  is  to  make 
more  accessible  and  more  complete  the  local 
records  of  American  libraries,  and  particular- 
ly to  describe  and  explain  those  points  in  lo- 
cal history  which  are  of  general  significance 
and  of  permanent  interest. 

Two  historical  series  of  similar  character 
and  importance  have  already  been  published. 
One,  a  series  of  American  church  histories 
edited  by  Samuel  Macaulay  Jackson,  and  the 
other  a  series  of  histories  of  American  edu- 
cational institutions  edited  by  Professor 
Herbert  Baxter  Adams,  and  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  In  the 
former,  consisting  of  histories  of  the  several 
religious  denominations,  the  subject  was 
treated  topically;  in  the  latter,  consisting  of 
histories  of  education  in  the  several  states,  the 
subject  was  treated  topographically.  The  se- 
ries of  contributions  to  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can libraries  is  intended  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  each  of  these  methods  of  treatment  by 
engaging  librarians  in  the  investigation  of  lo- 
cal experience  relative  to  general  library  ques- 
tions. 

In  each  of  the  projected  monographs  it 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  trace  in 
local  library  records,  newspapers,  etc.,  the  de- 
velopment of  libraries,  and  of  public  opinion 
regarding  libraries  in  the  several  sections  of 
the  country  from  colonial  and  territorial  con- 
ditions to  the  present  system  of  state  libraries 
and  library  commissions,  and  municipal  ref- 
erence and  circulating  libraries.  The  follow- 
ing outline  will  indicate  the  method  of  treat- 
ment adopted : 

I.  Early  period.  Proprietary  libraries  I. 
Colonial  2.  Period,  1776-1820,  The  growth 
and  administration  of  academic,  society,  cir- 
culating and  private  libraries ;  their  relation 
to  the  church  and  to  the  college,  their  con- 
stitution and  use,  etc. 

II.  Period,  1820-1850  or  1870.  Free  libra- 
ry movement,  I.  Free  juvenile  libraries,  1820- 
1839,  Jesse  Torrey,  jr.,  mechanics',  appren- 
tices' and  mercantile  clerks'  libraries,  rela- 
tion to  the  Lancastrian  school,  the  mechanics' 
institute,  and  the  older  society  library,  and 
circulating  library,  constitution,  use,  etc. 

2.  District  school  and  young  men's  libra- 
ries. 1839-1850  or  1870.  Relation  to  the  pub- 
lic school,  lyceum,  and  debating  society  3. 
The  development  of  scientific  libraries,  his- 
torical, legal  and  medical,  before  1860.  The 
decline  of  the  society  library,  the  rise  of  the 
Athenaeum.  Constitutional  development;  cat- 
aloging, classification,  Vattemare  exchange, 
etc. 

in.  Free  public  libraries,  1850  or  1870-1903, 
i.  Free  town  libraries,  1860-1876,  2.  Profes- 
sional librarianship  and  library  science,  1876- 
1897,  3.  Library  organization,  Library  asso- 
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ciations,  National  library,  State  library  com- 
missions, affiliation  among  local  libraries. 
Library  schools.  Library  institutes,  Proprie- 
tary libraries  since  1860,  scientific  libraries, 
school  libraries,  Sunday-school  libraries,  cir- 
culating libraries,  private  libraries,  and  their 
relation  to  the  free  public  library.  Library 
trustees,  card  catalog,  decimal  classification, 
periodical  bulletins  of  accessions  and  special 
bibliographical  lists.  The  selection  and  col- 
lection of  b^oks  —  the  fiction  question,  local 
literature  question,  gifts,  exchange  system, 
branch  service,  children's  reading  room,  de- 
partmental organization,  open  shelf,  travel- 
ling libraries,  inter-library  loan,  Sunday  open- 
ing, library  architecture  and  furniture,  etc. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  each  and 
their  relation  to  the  several  types  of  libra- 
ries, the  relation  of  libraries  to  each  other,  etc., 
etc.  Appendices,  i.  Illustrative  documents,  laws, 
etc.  ii.  Statistical  tables,  in.  Bibliography, 
including  I,  publications  of  libraries,  including 
reports,  catalogs,  bulletins,  etc. ;  2,  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  articles  in  books  or  magazines  re- 
lating to  local  libraries,  or  local  imprints  re- 
lating to  general  library  questions. 

The  following  numbers  of  the  series  are  in 
preparation :  a  history  of  New  York  libraries, 
by  Melvil  Dewey;  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr. 
T.  L.  Montgomery ;  of  Ohio,  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Galbreath ;  of  Indiana,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henry; 
of  Wisconsin,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Hutchins;  of 
Maine,  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Little;  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  Mr.  G.  H.  Evans ;  of  Maryland,  by 
Mr.  B.  C.  Steiner;  of  California,  by  Mr.  F. 
J.  Teggart ;  of  Boston,  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Bolton ; 
of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  John  Thomson ;  and 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  Mr.  W.  Dawson 
Johnston,  the  editor  of  the  series. 


IN   MEMORIAM— HANNAH    PACKARD 
JAMES. 

SEPTEMBER  5,    I835-APRIL   2O,    IQ03. 

WHEN  a  full,  rounded-out  life  has  been 
brought  to  its  close,  in  its  earthly  home,  it 
leaves  with  us  its  benediction,  and  this  bene- 
diction surely  rests  upon  all  who  knew  Han- 
nah Packard  James,  late  librarian  of  the 
Osterhout  Free  Library,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania.  Her  strong  character,  true  in- 
stincts, noble  ideals  of  life ;  her  sympathetic 
and  tender  nature  were  deeply  felt  by  all  who 
knew  her. 

She  passed  on  to  her  peaceful  rest  as  beau- 
tifully as  she  had  lived,  leaving  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  memory  and  a  noble  monument  of 
work  well  done. 

Miss  James  was  born  in  South  Scituate, 
Massachusetts,  on  Sept.  5,  1835.  She  came 
of  a  long  line  of  worthy  ancestors.  On  her 
mother's  side  she  was  descended  directly 
from  John  Alden.  Her  father,  William 
'ames,  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  being 


entrusted  with  settling  estates,  and  many 
other  matters  of  trust  requiring  sound  judg- 
ment and  discretion  devolved  upon  him.  He 
represented  also  his  district  in  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature.  Of  such  an  ancestry  she 
was  the  natural  outcome,  and  her  life  and 
work  have  testified  truly  to  such  an  inher- 
itance. She  was  educated  in  the  district 
school  at  South  Scituate,  and  later  in  a  pri- 
vate school  formed  at  the  instigation  of  her- 
self and  her  schoolmates.  During  her  girl- 
hood she  came  under  the  influence  of  persons 
of  superior  intellect,  who  made  their  lasting 
impress  upon  her.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  a 
Unitarian  minister  of  unusual  culture,  and 
one  whose  whole  life  was  filled  with  loving 
deeds  to  his  fellowmen,  and  with  unselfish  de- 
votion to  a  holy  calling. 

Miss  James  showed  a  fondness  for  books 
very  early  in  her  life,  and  has  been  known  to 
say  that  she  could  not  remember  when  she 
was  not  making  a  catalog.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  work  she  chose  in  later  years  should 
btar  the  fruit  it  has  borne?  At  the  age  of 
10,  she  left  her  early  home  and  went  to  New- 
ton, Massachusetts.  During  the  Civil  War 
she  was  an  active  worker  on  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  giving  her  whole  mind  to  such 
work  as  only  a  noble,  sympathetic  soul  could 
do. 

When  the  Newton  Free  Library  was  opened, 
in  1870.  she  began  the  work  that  has  won 
laurels  for  her  in  her  own  land  and  across 
the  sea.  She  was  made  librarian  of  the  li- 
brary soon  after  it  opened,  and  remained 
there  17  years.  During  those  years  she 
brought  that  library  to  a  high  standard.  Her 
executive  ability  and  keen  intelligence  placed 
her  very  soon  at  the  height  of  her  profession. 
In  1882  she  went  to  England,  where  she  spent 
three  months  in  study  as  well  as  in  pleasure, 
for  she  had  been  a  thorough  student  of  ar- 
chitecture, especially  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, and  she  expended  the  sum  of  $1000, 
given  her  by  the  trustees  of  the  Newton  Free 
Library,  upon  photographs,  which  she  se- 
lected there,  giving  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  work.  These  photographs  are  now  in- 
cluded in  four  volumes,  elegantly  bound,  with 
historical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Miss  James. 
In  1887  she  received  a  call  from  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Osterhout  Free  Library  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  to  become  the 
librarian  and  to  form  a  library  there.  She 
accepted  the  call,  and  in  August  of  that  year 
she  began  the  work  which  now  stands  as  a 
monument  of  great  thought  and  of  noble 
work;  and  this  institution  now  has  its  place 
in  the  front  ranks  in  the  library  world.  In 
the  selection  of  the  books  she  gave  herself 
to  it.  The  reference  department,  for  one  of 
its  size,  has  attained  the  highest  standard. 
Miss  James  made  that  standard  high,  and 
found  that  in  so  doing  she  had  met  the  needs 
of  her  people.  The  department  of  art  is  very 
strong.  Besides  devoting  the  greater  part  of 
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her  time  to  the  building  up  of  a  fine  library, 
for  which  she  was  eminently  fitted,  she  came 
into  close  relation  with  the  people  who  fre- 
quented the  library,  personally  giving  her  at- 
tention to  their  special  needs,  making  all  who 
needed  help  feel  that  she  was  not  only  their 
adviser,  but  also  their  friend.  To  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  schools 
her  loss  will  be  very  great.  Her  work  with 
the  schools  has  met  with  deep  appreciation, 
and  she  gave  it  her  personal  attention.  She 
gave  an  impetus  to  all  seekers  a/ter  good 
\\ork  which  could  not  fail  to  be  lasting. 
Among  the  many  who  feel  her  loss  so  keenly, 
there  are  none  who  feel  it  more  than  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  known  her;  for  they  not 
only  admired,  but  loved  her. 

Miss  James  manifested  great  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  held  positions  in  the  Free 
Kindergarten  Association,  the  United  Chari- 
ties, the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  and 
was  a  highly  valued  member  of  the  Thursday 
Club,  an  art  club  of  some  years'  standing; 
besides  giving  time  and  thought  to  many  other 
good  works.  She  made  an  especial  study  of 
Dante,  and  was  for  many  winters  a  member 
of  the  Dante  class.  She  attended  St.  Ste- 
phen's Episcopal  Church  when  she  first  went 
tc  Wilkes-Barre  and  later  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  it. 

In  1897  she  attended  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Librarians  in  London,  and  it  seems 
but  fitting  to  use  the  words  of  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  library  cause,  who  has  recently 
said  of  her :  "I  remember  with  especial  pleas- 
ure how  proud  all  of  us  had  reason  to  be  of 
an  American  woman  who  could  talk  to  Eng- 
lish men  and  women  on  formal  as  well  as  per- 
sonal occasions,  and  make  so  strong  and  de- 
lightful an  impression  upon  our  kinfolk  across 
the  sea." 

Her  relations  with  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  library  deserve  especial  mention.  She 
regarded  each  member  as  a  personal  friend, 
and  the  harmony  and  good  will  existing  be- 
tween them  gave  Miss  James  the  assurance 
of  their  entire  confidence,  and  this  inspired 
her  to  the  best  work  of  which  she  was  capable. 
On  several  occasions  Miss  James  was  called 
upon  to  lecture  before  the  library  schools, 
and  at  such  times  she  appeared  at  her  best, 
as  pupils  of  the  schools  can  testify,  knowing 
as  they  did  how  much  inspiration  they  ob- 
tained from  the  earnest  and  delightful  man- 
ner with  which  she  presented  her  subjects. 

A  short  service  was  held  at  her  home  in 
Dorranceton,  Wednesday  afternoon,  April 
22,  conducted  by  Rev.  John  P.  Forbes,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  B.  Hodge, 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  attended  by  her  rela- 
tives and  immediate  friends.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  service  at  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  conducted 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  L.  Jones  and  Rev.  Horace 
Edwin  Hayden.  The  burial  took  place  at 
South  Scituate,  now  Norwell,  Massachusetts, 
Friday,  April  24. 


THE    HUNTINGTON    MEMORIAL    LI- 
BRARY OF  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE, 
HAMPTON,  VA. 

THE  beautiful  memorial  library  building 
given  to  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute  by  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington,  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  was  dedicated  with 
interesting  exercises  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  28.  The  dedication  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  35th  annual  commencement, 
and  the  occasion  brought  together  a  large  and 
distinguished  audience,  including  the  New 
York  and  New  England  visitors  to  the  Con- 
ference for  Education  in  the  South,  held  just 
previously  at  Richmond.  The  chief  addresses 
made  were  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  presi- 
dent of  Yale  University,  and  Booker  T. 
Washington.  The  exercises  were  opened  with 
prayer  and  plantation  songs  by  the  body  of 
negro  and  Indian  students.  A  short  address, 
"Along  new  trails,"  was  made  by  George  H. 
Hamlin,  an  Indian  from  White  Earth  Reser 
vation,  Minn. ;  and  Lorenzo  Hall,  a  student 
from  Mt.  Meigs,  Ala.,  spoke  on  "Service  our 
mission."  He  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the 
typical  one-room  cabin  home  of  "the  black 
belt,"  and  of  the  ignorance  and  evil  that  were 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  conditions,  and 
said:  "As  I  think -of  going  back  to  the  condi- 
tions that  I  have  pictured,  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  far-reaching  influence  of 
such  a  library  as  we  have  here  met  to  dedi- 
cate. I  cannot  forbear  expressing  a  word  of 
gratitude  to  the  one  who  has  made  it  possible, 
with  all  that  it  means  to  my  race. 

"In  country  places  like  those  I  have  pic- 
tured, the  absence  of  even  the  sight  of  books 
has  led  the  people  to  believe  that  reading  is 
for  the  scholar  and  the  rich  man,  the  labor- 
ing class  having  no  lot  or  part  in  it.  When 
the  plow,  the  hoe  or  ax  is  put  aside,  there  are 
no  good  books  through  which  the  people  may 
commune  with  minds  superior  to  their  own, 
no  magazine  or  paper  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  actions  of  the  world.  In  a  broad  sense 
they  do  not  know  how  to  rest.  What  should 
be  the  happiest  hour  of  the  day  is  the  most 
insipid  for  want  of  something  to  occupy  their 
minds,  and  an  'idle  brain  is  the  devil's  work- 
shop.' 

"Though  many  cannot  read,  there  are  those 
who  can  and  would,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
read.  Many  of  the  homes  are  even  without 
Bibles.  How  near  to  nature  and  all  of  her 
wonders,  and  yet  how  far  off  they  are !  When 
we  consider  these  circumstances,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  narrowness  of  the  people,  their 
superstitious  ideas,  their  mode  of  living,  and 
the  reign  of  poverty  throughout  the  black  belt. 

"But  let  us  not  forget,  while  we  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  good  literature,  that  books  are  not 
made  for  individuals.  Their  mission  is  to 
awaken  conscience,  arouse  sympathy  and  to 
help  us  to  better-  understand  our  duties  and 
obligations  to  our  fellow  man.  Unless  this  is 
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done,  books  are  worthless  to  humanity.  Each 
of  us  may  do  something  for  the  betterment  of 
the  community  in  which  we  live,  by  making 
ourselves,  in  a  way,  travelling  libraries,  im- 
parting what  we  have  acquired  to  those  about 
us,  and  by  making  each  day  of  our  lives  a 
page  in  the  living  book  which  the  most  ignor- 
ant can  read  and  understand,  and  from  which 
they  may  receive  benefits." 

Dr.  Hadley  spoke  in  part  as  follows:  "The 
dedication  of  a  school  library  is  always  a  note- 
worthy event.  For  a  library  has  its  best  use 
in  connection  with  a  school ;  and  a  school, 
however  devoted  to  the  industrial  arts,  has  its 
culminating  development  in  the  really  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  library. 

"In  a  school  or  college  it  is  understood  bet- 
ter than  anywhere  else  that  a  library  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  playground  and  something 
more  than  a  mere  symbol  of  learning.  For 
students  are  not  in  danger  of  regarding  books 
as  means  of  amusement  on  the  one  hand  or  as 
a  sort  of  magic  apart  from  the  means  of  daily 
life  on  the  other;  they  understand  that  a  book 
is  an  instrument  or  tool  for  doing  work  for 
others  as  truly  as  a  hammer  or  a  plow.  The 
chief  difference  is  that  tools  like  hammers 
and  plows  are  used  by  the  hand  while  tools 
like  books  are  used  by  the  brain  and  the 
heart;  but  the  underlying  principle  is  the 
same  in  either  instance  —  to  give  the  student 
more  power  to  serve  his  fellow  men. 

"Let  me  develop  a  moment,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  relation  between  the  use  of  books  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  use  of  mechanical  tools 
on  the  other.  The  student  who  takes  up  the 
instrument  of  agriculture  or  carpentering  or 
any  other  line  of  manual  work  learns  to  do 
what  he  is  taught.  His  studies  in  the  class 
room  are  at  the  same  time  arranged  to  teach 
him  to  do  it  intelligently.  But  no  pupil  in 
the  time  of  his  school  course  can  learn  more 
than  a  small  part  of  what  the  world  has 
known  concerning  the  uses  of  his  tools.  If, 
however,  he  has  acquired  a  habit  of  reading 
books  he  gains  the  possibility  of  insight  into 
the  knowledge  which  is  furnished  by  the 
whole  world,  and  he  is  able  after  he  leaves 
the  college  to  find  out  the  application  of  each 
new  principle  which  the  world  discovers. 
Through  the  aid  of  reading  he  is  enabled  to 
practice  through  life  not  only  the  things 
which  he  has  been  taught  in  his  early  years, 
but  much  more  advanced  ones.  If  he  has  the 
habit  of  using  books  he  can  keep  his  work  as 
fully  abreast  of  the  world  at  the  time  when 
he  is  fifty  as  it  was  when  he  was  twenty-five. 

"Books  do  still  more  than  this.  We  know 
how  useless  is  mere  technical  training  with- 
out the  moral  lessons  that  go  with  it  —  les- 
sons in  perseverance  and  truthfulness  and  un- 
selfishness. In  these  matters  also  books  give 
us  a  wider  vision  than  can  be  furnished  by 
any  one  teacher  or  group  of  teachers,  how- 
ever inspiring.  The  library  enlarges  the  stu- 
dent's view  of  morals  in  the  same  way  and 
with  the  same  success  that  it  enlarges  his  in- 


dustrial vision  and  his  technical  powers,  and 
gives  him  higher  ideals  without  making  him 
one  whit  less  practical. 

"This  establishment  of  a  monumental  li- 
brary marks  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
work  of  Hampton,  but  simply  indicates  that 
that  work  will  be  more  widely  developed  than 
before  and  its  possibilities  better  understood. 
The  same  spirit  which  led  the  givers  of  this 
library  to  interest  themselves  in  the  work  of 
Tuskegee  leads  them  to  see  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  library  at  Hampton  is  a 
further  development  and  culmination  of  the 
same  movement.  They  see,  and  it  behooves 
us  all  to  see,  that  this  means  no  change  in  the 
direction  of  Hampton's  work,  but  a  growth 
and  a  widening.  It  will  not  in  any  way 
crowd  out  the  teaching  of  arts  and  of  plain, 
everyday  morality.  There  will  be  more 
teaching  of  arts  and  of  morals  because  there 
will  be  an  added  way  of  learning  and  using 
them." 

The  address  of  Booker  T.  Washington  was 
an  earnest  presentation  of  the  great  work  be- 
gun and  accomplished  through  Hampton,  and 
a  strong  appeal  for  its  continued  support  and 
development.  In  part,  he  said :  "From  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present,  one 
of  the  unfailing  signs,  it  seems,  of  true  and 
permanent  greatness  has  been  the  inclination 
of  men  to  manifest  interest  in  the  weak,  un- 
fortunate and  neglected.  This  disposition  was 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  George  Wash- 
ington, of  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Frederick  Douglass,  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  of  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong  —  and,  in 
a  perfect  sense,  it  was  true  of  the  sublimest 
of  all  characters  as  shown  in  His  words,  when 
He  said :  'Whosoever  would  be  first  among 
you  shall  be  the  servant  of  all.'  It  was  true 
of  the  great  spirits  to  whom  I  have  referred ; 
it  was  in  the  highest  degree  true  of  Coll  is  P. 
Huntington,  whose  name  this  building  bears, 
and  to  whose  memory  this  day  it  is  to  be  ded- 
icated, and  accepted  from  the  generous  donors 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  and 
by  them  put  into  active  service  in  the  promo- 
tion of  learning,  usefulness,  and  righteous- 
ness and  —  I  may  add  —  peace. 

"Partly  in  the  words  of  another  may  I  sug- 
gest that  in  a  larger  and  higher  sense  we  can- 
not hallow,  we  cannot  dedicate  this  structure, 
however  eloquent  or  pleasing  may  be  our 
words;  that  service  must  be  performed  not 
to-day,  not  to-morrow,  but  throughout  long 
years  in  which  it  is  to  furnish  two  of  the 
weaker  races  the  opportunity  of  elevating 
themselves  through  skill,  knowledge,  and 
character.  .  .  . 

"I  have  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Huntington's  divine  mission  to  turn 
the  rough  and  uninviting  into  the  beautiful 
and  useful.  For  those  of  us  who  remain  to 
continue  the  work  which  he  so  wisely  began, 
and  here  my  appeal  is  to  you  white  men  of 
the  North,  and  white  men  of  the  South,  and 
to  the  members  of  my  own  race,  Mr.  Hunt- 
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ington  set  an  example  which  it  will  repay  us 
to  follow.  Here  and  all  about  us  in  this  beau- 
tiful and  inviting  Southland  are  millions  of 
people  who  in  their  exterior,  at  least,  seem  to 
be  rough  and  uncouth.  In  body,  in  mind, 
and  in  soul  they  may  represent  the  raw  and 
unfinished  material.  It  is  our  duty  to  take 
this  material  and  make  unskilled  hands  into 
wealth  producing  hands,  to  change  undevel- 
oped minds  into  high  thinking,  to  change 
rough  character  into  helpful  and  loving  ser- 
vice. In  the  raw  material  of  my  race  we 
have  about  us  'acres  of  diamonds.'  We  can 
by  neglect,  by  injustice,  leave  this  material 
undeveloped,  a  millstone  about  our  necks,  or 
by  high  and  unselfish  endeavor  we  can  turn  it 
into  the  highest  service  for  your  race,  for  my 
race;  can  turn  it  into  commerce,  into  books, 
into  song,  into  all  that  helps  to  make  life 
sweet  and  pure  and  worth  the  living.  .  .  . 

"The  solution  of  the  great  race  problem  is 
not  in  the  abuse  of  the  South  by  the  North, 
not  in  the  abuse  of  the  North  by  the  South, 
not  in  condemning  the  negro,  nor  the  negro 
cursing  the  white  man,  not  in-  colonization, 
not  in  deportation,  not  in  amalgamation  or  ex- 
termination, but  it  is  in  honest,  sympathetic 
co-operation  between  the  races. 

"Working  singly  and  apart  we  can  do  little 
toward  the  just  and  wise  solution  of  the  se- 
rious race  problem  now  about  us,  but  working 
sympathetically,  hand  in  hand,  each  race  sup- 
plementing the  other,  we  can  be  feet  and  eyes 
to  each,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  and  in 
this  spirit  may  we  dedicate  the  Collis  P. 
Huntington  Memorial  Library  building  to 
truth,  usefulness,  and  to  permanent  and  last- 
ing peace  between  the  races  and  between  the 
North  and  South." 

The  building,  of  which  the  keys  were  for- 
mally presented  by  Archer  M.  Huntington  to 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  cost  $100,000.  A  view  of  the  ex- 
terior is  shown  elsewhere.  The  following 
dedication  hymn,  written  by  Helen  W.  Lud- 
low,  was  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
exercises : 

We  build  a  treasure  house,  to  hold 
Nor  radiant  gem  nor  hoarded  gold, 
But  wealth  of  mind  that  seer  and  sage 
Have  garnered  well   from  age  to  age. 
O  Thou  who  art  the  Truth,  the  Way, 
Be  thine  the  door  we  ope  to-day, 
That  every  treasure-seeker  here 
May  find  Thy  message  shining  clear. 

We  build  an  arsenal,  that  far 
A  well  armed  host  march  forth  to  war; 
Its  fight  with  blindness  and  with  sin 
No  flashing  brand  of  hate  can   win, 
But  word  of  wisdom,  thought  of  love, 
The  Spirit's  two-edged  sword  shall  prove. 
That  still  Thy  triumphs  may  increase. 
Here  store  Thine  armor,  Prince  of  Peace. 

We  rear  a  monument,   to  one 
Whose  name  is  carved  in  service  done; 
Who  gave  the  might  of  brain  and  hand 
To  join  the  seas  and  build  our  land. 
All   tribes  of  earth  his  interest  shared, 
He  loved  us,  for  our  cause  he  cared: 
God   grant   that   here   his   lasting  meed 
Be  truer  life  and  nobler  deed. 


ONTARIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 
TORONTO,  APRIL  13-14,  1903. 

THE  Ontario  Library  Association  has  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  third  annual 
meeting,  held  in  Toronto  in  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute, Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April 
13  and  14.  The  attendance  was  thoroughly 
representative  and  considerably  more  than 
half  were  trustees.  The  papers  were  thought- 
ful and  practical.  Those  present  were  evi- 
dently in  earnest  and  the  discussions  were 
consequently  interesting  and  profitable.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  this  meeting  was 
decidedly  the  best  yet,  and  the  future  out- 
look for  the  O.  L.  A...  is  very  bright.  The 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association 
at  Niagara  Falls  is  likely  to  attract  a  good 
delegation  from  Ontario  and  to  prove  an 
impetus  to  the  work  of  the  Ontario  associa- 
tion. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  the  various  committees  were,  on 
the  whole,  encouraging.  The  secretary  noted 
the  organization  of  a  Provincial  Library  As- 
sociation for  British  Columbia.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Best  Books  of  1902  reported  that 
their  list  was  now  being  printed,  and  that  the 
government  would  issue  it  to  all  libraries. 
The  Committee  on  a  Library  Commission  for 
Ontario  reported  that  they  had  prepared  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  the  present  un- 
progressive  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Education  Department's  management 
of  library  affairs  and  had  waited  on  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  in  connection  therewith. 
Though  the  Minister  acknowledged  the  need 
for  changes,  he  had  refused  a  commission. 
The  association  reappointed  the  committee 
and  instructed  them  to  take  every  step  in 
their  power  to  secure  a  library  commission 
for  Ontario. 

Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  of  Ottawa,  presented 
the  first  paper,  on  the  question  "Can  the 
small  library  use  any  of  the  modern  library 
methods?"  His  answer  was  strongly  in  the 
affirmative,  and  he  reviewed  effectively  the 
various  ways  in  which  modern  methods  might 
vitalize  library  work,  pointing  out,  however, 
that  the  first  essential  was  a  tactful,  earnest, 
enthusiastic  librarian. 

"The  duty  of  library  trustees"  was  trench- 
antly set  forth  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Kelly,  of  Tor- 
onto. He  emphasized  the  legal  responsibili- 
ty of  the  trustee  to  the  people  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  library;  the  trustee,  not  the  li- 
brarian, was  responsible  in  law  and  neither 
trustee  nor  librarian  should  forget  this.  Ap- 
pointing bodies  should  take  great  care  to 
choose  as  trustees  men  who  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  community.  The  value  of 
this  would  be  especially  apparent  at  a  time 
when  the  library  was  appealing  to  the  public 
in  connection  with  buildings  or  site. 

The  secretary  reported  that  six  county 
councils  were  making  annual  grants  to  the 
libraries  in  their  jurisdiction,  Essex  and  Vic- 
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toria  counties  granting  $50  to  each  library 
and  the  others  smaller  amounts. 

In  the  evening  session  President  H.  H. 
Langton  gave  his  annual  address,  his  topic 
being  "What  a  permanent  library  commis- 
sion can  do  to  aid  libraries."  He  said  that 
library  conditions  in  libraries  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  "The  cause  of  our  backward- 
ness is  partly  the  indifference  of  the  public, 
and  partly  the  present  ineffective  official  in- 
spection and  encouragement  of  libraries. 
What  is  needed  is  systematic  stimulation  of 
public  interest  in  libraries  through  the  efforts 
of  a  central  authority  that  shall  influence  as 
veil  as  regulate,  a  body  with  missionary,  not 
administrative  ideals."  The  duties  and  in- 
fluence of  library  commissions  as  illustrated 
in  the  United  States  were  set  forth,  and  a 
strong  plea  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  body  for  Ontario. 

Principal  Hutton,  of  University  College, 
charmed  every  one  with  his  delightful  paper 
on  "The  wit  and  wisdom  of  Herodotus." 
Prof.  Hutton  is  a  typical  Oxford  man  and 
blends  scholarship  and  a  fine  dry  wit  in  a 
most  attractive  fashion. 

The  Tuesday  morning  session  was  opened 
by  Gordon  J.  Smith,  of  Paris,  who  discussed 
"Library  buildings"  out  of  his  experience  of 
the  past  year.  He  spoke  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  libraries  which  are  erecting  $10,000 
buildings.  He  advised  against  asking  archi- 
tects to  compete  and  considered  that  better 
results  could  be  obtained  by  employing  an 
architect  to  draw  plans  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  board,  which  should  be  guided  largely  by 
the  advice  of  the  architect.  The  building 
should  not  be  more  than  one  story,  using 
part  of  the  basement,  which  ought  to  be  well 
lighted,  as  a  small  public  hall  for  holding 
meetings  for  literary  or  scientific  purposes. 
The  general  design  of  the  building  should  be 
artistic,  with  enough  distinction  to  set  it 
apart  from  the  general  run  of  buildings  one 
encounters  in  a  small  town.  All  the  accom- 
modation for  the  public  in  the  way  of  read- 
ing rooms,  etc.,  should  be  on  the  main  floor 
within  the  range  of  vision  of  the  librarian. 
He  advocated  accepting  grants  from  Mr.  Car- 
negie, though  opposed  to  calling  the  build- 
ing "Carnegie  library,"  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Public  Libraries  Act. 

A  very  profitable  discussion  followed,  sev- 
eral taking  sharp  issue  with  Mr.  Smith  on 
children's  reading  rooms,  and  strongly  ad- 
vocating them.  One  suggestion  was  made  to 
the  effect  that  libraries  should  send  prints  of 
their  plans  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

E.  A.  Hardy,  of  Lindsay,  presented  the  case 
for  a  series  of  county  library  institutes  in  a 
brief  and  practical  paper.  He  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  county  teachers'  associations  and 
urged  that  similar  county  library  institutes 
be  held,  especially  in  counties  that  contained 
quite  a  number  of  libraries.  He  outlined  a 
typical  program  and  suggested  a  one-day  li- 
brary conference  at  some  central  town  in  the 


counties.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  importance  of  getting  library  trustees  into 
touch  with  library  spirit  and  progress,  since 
on  the  trustees  of  small  libraries  practically 
rests  the  whole  management  of  the  library. 
The  paper  closed  with  recommending  that  a 
committee  of  the  Ontario  Library  Association 
be  appointed  to  push  this  matter  during  the 
coming  year. 

W.  J.  Brown,  principal  of  the  Canadian 
Correspondence  College,  Toronto,  then  read 
a  paper  on  "First  steps  in  library  training." 
He  stated  that  the  Canadian  Correspondence 
College  is  establishing  courses  of  training  in 
library  science  for  Canada,  and  outlined  the 
requirements  and  subjects  covered. 

The  secretary  announced  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls, 
and  urged  a  strong  Ontario  representation. 
The  nominating  committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  1903-1904:  president,  H. 
H.  Langton,  University  of  Toronto,  Toron- 
to; 1st  vice-president,  R.  J.  Blackwell,  Public 
Library,  London ;  2d  vice-president,  W.  Tyt- 
ler,  Guelph;  secretary,  E.  A.  Hardy,  Lind- 
say; treasurer,  A.  B.  Macallum,  Cana- 
dian Institute,  Toronto.  Councillors :  James 
Bain,  Jr.,  Public  Library,  Toronto;  Miss 
Janet  Carnochan,  Public  Library,  Niagara ; 
Miss  Carrie  A.  Rowe,  Public  Library,  Brock- 
ville;  W.  J.  Robertson,  Public  Library,  St. 
Catherines ;  Gordon  J.  Smith,  Public  Libra- 
ry, Paris.  The  following  were  appointed  as 
standing  committees :  on  Best  Books  of  1903, 
James  Bain,  Jr.,  W.  Geo.  Eakins;  on  Co-oper- 
ation in  Picture  Collections,  H.  H.  Langton, 
E.  A.  Hardy ;  on  County  Library  Institutes, 
W.  Tytler,  E.  A.  Hardy,  W.  J.  Robertson, 
Miss  Carnochan,  Miss  Rowe ;  on  Ontario  Li- 
brary Commission,  H.  H.  Langton,  James 
Bain,  A.  B.  Macallum. 

The  president's  address  will  be  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  all  libraries,  the 
members  of  the  legislature  and  the  leading 
newspapers. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 

LIBRARIANS. 

THE  following  program  has  been  arranged 
for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Librarians,  to  be  held  at  Niagara 
Falls  in  connection  with  the  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association : 

FIRST  SESSION,  JUNE  24,  2  P.M. 

Progress  of  the  state  library :  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  C.  B.  Galbreath,  State 
Librarian  of  Ohio. 

The  relation  of  the  state  librarian  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  Johnson  Brigham,  State  Libra- 
rian of  Iowa. 

Function  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Librarians,  Adelaide  R.  Hasse. 

Merger  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Librarians  into  the  A.  L.  A.,  Henry  C. 
Buchanan,  State  Librarian  of  New  Jersey. 

Reports  of  committees. 
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SECOND  SESSION,  JUNE  24,  8  P.M. 

Place  of  the  state  library  among  the  public 
libraries  of  the  state,  Mary  E.  Ahern,  Edi- 
tor, Public  Libraries. 

State  libraries  as  storehouses  for  the  other 
libraries  of  the  state,  Melvil  Dewey,  Direc- 
tor New  York  State  Library. 

Relation  of  the  state  librarian  to  the  public 
documents  of  his  own  state,  George  S. 
Godard,  State  Librarian  of  Connecticut. 

A  clearing  house  for  state  publications,  Ed- 
ward M.  Goddard,  Assistant  State  Librarian 
of  Vermont. 

THIRD  SESSION,  JUNE  25,  9  :3O  A.M. 

Duty  of  official  libraries  in  collecting  muni- 
cipal documents,  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Chief 
Division  of  Documents,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  subscription  to  periodicals  by  state  libra- 
ries, L.  D.  Carver,  State  Librarian  of  Maine. 

Cataloguing  and  preservation  of  maps,  Anna 
G.  Hubbard,  Assistant  Indiana  State  Li- 
brary. 

Notes  of  a  neophyte,  Thomas  L.  Montgomery, 
State  Librarian  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  state  library  and  the  historical  societies, 
Jessie  P.  Weber,  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library. 

Election  of  officers. 

Hmerican  Xfbrarp  association. 

President:  Dr.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Public  Li- 
brary, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  University  of 
Nebraska  Library,  Lincoln. 

Treasurer:  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

25th  annual  meeting:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
June  22-27,  1903. 

CONFERENCE  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  secretary  sends  the  following  outline 
of  sessions,  topics  and  speakers  arranged  for 
the  Niagara  Falls  conference : 

OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAM. 

Monday,  June  22. 
3.  p.m.     Meeting  of  Council. 
8  p.m.     First  general  session :  Informal  re- 
ception of  local  committee  and  officers. 
Dancing  later. 
Tuesday,  June  23. 
9.30  a.m.     Second  general  session. 
Announcements  by  the  secretary. 
Announcements  by  the  local  committee. 
The  N.  Y.  State  Reservation,  Mr.  T.  V. 

Welch. 

Reports  of  officers  and  committees. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 

Trustees  of  endowment  fund. 
Finance  committee. 
Co-operation  with  N.  E.  A. 
Foreign  documents. 
Public  documents. 


International  co-operation. 
Title-pages  and  indexes  to  periodicals. 
Publishing  board. 
Afternoon : 

Free  for  entertainment  by  the  local  com- 
mittee, sightseeing,  committee  meetings, 
etc. 
8.  p.m.     Third  general  session. 

Address  of  greeting,  and  remarks  on  Ni- 
agara in  literature,  Peter  A.  Porter. 
Response  by  the  president. 
President's  address. 
Address,  Goldwin  Smith. 
Wednesday,  June  24. 
9.30  a.m.     Fourth  general  session. 
Business  and  announcements. 
Committee  reports. 
A.  L.  A.  exhibit  at  Louisiana  Purchase 

Exposition.     Discussion. 
Hand-book  of  American  libraries. 
Postal    and    express    rates    for    libraries. 

Discussion. 

Libraries  and  the  book  trade: 
Report  of  A.  L.  A.  Committee. 
Statement    by    publisher,    Mr.    W.    F. 

Zimmerman. 
Statements  from  librarians  speaking  for 

small  libraries. 

2.30  p.m.     Simultaneous    meetings    as    fol- 
lows : 

Children's   Librarians'   Section,  first  ses- 
sion, Cataract  House. 
National  Association  of  State  Librarians, 

first  session,  Cataract  House. 
Bibliographical    Society   of   Chicago,    In- 
national  Hotel. 

Trustees'  Section,  Cataract  House. 
8  p.m.     Simultaneous  meetings,  as  follows : 
National  Association  of  State  Librarians, 

second  session,  Cataract  House. 
Catalog  Section,  Cataract  House. 
Round  table  meeting  on  topics  of  interest 
to  small  libraries,  Miss  Beatrice  Win- 
ser,  chairman,  Cataract  House. 
Library  school  reunions,  6  to  8  o'clock. 
Council  meeting,  7.30,  Cataract  House. 
Thursday,  June  25. 
9.30  a.m.     Fifth  general   session. 

Library  training,  considered  as  follows : 
Report  of  A.  L.  A.  committee. 
Statement  of  action  taken  by  Western 

Library  Meeting,  A.  H.  Hopkins. 
Library  training  as  viewed  by 

a.  Trustees  employing  assistants,  Geo. 

A.  Macbeth. 

b.  Students    with    library    experience 

both  before  and   after  training, 
Miss  Frances  Rathbone. 

c.  Western     library    commission     or 

summer    schools,     Miss    L.     E. 
Stearns. 

d.  Librarians     who    have     employed 

both  trained  and  untrained  help, 
Miss  Anne  Wallace.  F.  P.  Hill. 
c.  The  new  library  school  at  Cleve- 
land, W.  H.  Brett. 
Library  administration : 

Report  of  A.  L.  A.  committee. 
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Essentials   of   a   library    report.     Miss 

Doren,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Gaillard. 
Weak  points  in  library  statistics.     Mr. 
Bostwick,  Miss  Stearns. 

National  Association  of  State  Librarians, 

third  session,  Cataract  House. 
2.30  p.m.     Simultaneous    meetings,    as    fol- 
lows: 

College  Section,  Cataract  House. 

State  Library  Commissions  Section,  first 
session,  Cataract  House. 

Children's  Librarians'  Section,  second  ses- 
sion, International  Hotel. 
8p.m.     Sixth  general  session. 

Fiction  in  public  libraries.  Mr.  Dana, 
Miss  Lord,  Mr.  Bostwick,  Dr.  Steiner. 

Greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  books. 
Discussion  opened  by  E.  W.  Gaillard. 

Commercial  circulating  libraries :  their  in- 
fluence upon  and  relations  to  the  pub- 
lic library.  Discussion. 

Duplicate     pay     collections     of    popular 

books.     Discussion. 
Friday,  June  26. 
9.30  a.m.     Seventh  general  session. 

Announcements  (annual  election  of  offi- 
cers during  this  morning). 

Unfinished  business. 

Centralization  of  library  activities : 
A   library   institute,   or    general    head- 
quarters for  the  A.  L.  A.,  George  lies. 

Discussion:  Messrs.  Anderson,  Canfield, 
Bowker,  Richardson,  Crunden. 

What  individual  libraries  are  doing:  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
Buffalo  Public  Library,  A.  L.  A.  Pub- 
lishing Board,  etc. 

Summary:  Dangers  and  advantages  of 
centralization. 
Afternoon : 

Council  meeting,  Cataract  House. 

Committee  meetings. 

State  Library  Commissions  Section,  sec- 
ond session,  Cataract  House. 
8p.m.     Eighth  general  session. 

Announcements. 

Unfinished  business. 

Report  of  election  tellers. 

Report  of  Council  to  Association. 

Report  of  resolutions  committee. 

Address,  Albert  Shaw. 

Paper :  What  Canadian  libraries  are  doing. 

Paper:    Southern    libraries,    Miss    Mary 
Hannah    Johnson,     Carnegie     Library, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Saturday,  June  27. 

Visits  to  Buffalo,  or  departure  on  post  con- 
ference trip. 

PROGRAM    OF    COLLEGE   AND    REFERENCE    SECTION, 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  25. 

Subject:  "The  treatment  of  books  according 

to  the  amount  of  their  use." 

Papers  have  been  promised  by  Dr.  Canfield, 

Columbia    University    Library;    Mr.    W.    C. 

Lane,  Harvard  University  Library ;  Mr.  W.  E. 

Foster,  Providence  Public  Library,  and  Pro- 


fessor E.  D.  Burton,  University  of  Chicago. 
The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Messrs.  H. 
L.  Elmendorf,  J.  T.  Gerould,  C.  H.  Gould, 
George  F.  Harris,  and  E.  C.  Richardson. 

The  text  for  the  papers  and  discussion  will 
be  President  Eliot's  suggestion  for  the  joint 
storage  of  books  little  used,  but  many  other 
phases  of  the  subject  will  be  considered,  in- 
cluding the  effect  of  "selected  libraries"  upon 
the  demand  for  free  access  to  the  stack,  the 
relation  of  departmental  and  group  libraries 
to  the  main  library,  etc. 

PROGRAM    OF    CHILDREN'S    LIBRARIANS'    SECTION, 
CHAIRMAN,  MARY  E.  DOUSMAN. 

First  session,  June  24. 
Secretary's  report. 
Reports  of  committees. 
Children's  books  of  1902. 
Miss  Harriet  H.  Stanley,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Discussion  led  by  Miss  Abby  E.  Sargent, 
Medford,  Mass. ;  J.  C.  Dana,  Newark, 
N.J. 
Question  box. 

Conducted  by  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns. 
Second  session,  June  25. 
Classification  and  cataloging  of  children's 
books. 
Miss  Mildred  A.   Collar,  Pratt  Institute 

Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Discussion  led  by  Miss  Margaret  Mann, 
University    of    Illinois    Library;    Miss 
Catherine  S.  Tibbitts,  Cleveland,  O. 
The  youngest  children  and  their  books. 
Miss  Caroline  Burnite,  Carnegie  Library 

of  Pittsburgh. 

Discussion  led  by  Miss  Effie  L.  Power, 
Cleveland,  O. ;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Root, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Miss  Electra  C. 
Doren,  Dayton,  O. 

PROGRAM  OF  A.   L.   A.   CATALOG   SECTION. 

First  session. 

Cataloging  of  public  documents,  U.  S.  and 
foreign,  by  Miss  A.  R.  Hasse,  followed  by 
discussion. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board's  cards 
for  British  documents,  form  of  head- 
ings chosen,  etc. 

Printed  cards  of  the  Library  of  Congress: 
Their  various  uses  and  practical  difficul- 
ties experienced  in  their  use. 
Printed  analyticals. 
Printed  reference  cards. 
Cards  for  series,  government  documents. 
Adaptation     of    printed     to     manuscript 

cards,  and  vice  versa. 

Consideration  of  points  raised  at  Atlantic 
City  meetings  of  Advisory  Committee  on 
Catalog  Rules. 
Second  session. 
Alphabeting. 

Cataloging  of  illustrations. 
Unused  Christian  names. 
Question  drawer. 

HOTEL   RATES. 

The  rates  arranged   for  at  the  two  head- 
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quarters  hotels,  the  Cataract  House  and  the 
International,  are  as  follows : 
$2.50  per  day  each,  2,  3  or  4  in  a  room, 

1  or  2  beds. 

$2.75  per  day  each,  2  in  a  room,  2  single 
beds. 
$3  to  $4.50  per  day  each,  large  double  room, 

2  persons,  according  to  size  of  room,  location 
and  private  bath. 

$3.50  and  $4.50  per  day,  single  rooms,  I 
person.  There  are  no  single  rooms  with  bath. 

These  rates  are  republished,  as  there  was 
an  error  in  the  previous  announcement  re- 
garding rates  for  rooms  with  bath. 

RAILROAD   RATES. 

The  Trunk  Line  Passenger  Association  has 
granted  a  fare  and  one-third  on  the  certificate 
plan.  Tickets  at  full  fare  for  the  going  jour- 
ney may  be  secured  from  June  18  to  24,  inclu- 
sive, and  if  your  certificate  is  duly  validated 
at  Niagara  on  June  26  you  will  be  entitled  to 
a  continuous  passage  ticket  to  your  destina- 
tion by  the  route  over  which  you  make  the 
going  journey  at  one-third  fare,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding July  8. 

Be  sure  that,  when  purchasing  your  going 
ticket,  you  request  a  certificate  (not  a  receipt), 
which  will  entitle  you  to  reduced  rate  return- 
ing. Certificates  are  not  kept  at  all  stations, 
and  if  not  to  be  had  at  your  station  the  agent 
will  inform  you  at  what  station  they  can  be 
obtained.  You  can  purchase  a  local  ticket 
thence  and  there  get  a  certificate  and  through 
ticket. 

The  New  England,  Western  and  Central 
Passenger  Associations  probably  soon  will 
take  similar  action,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Canadian  lines,  which  have  been  invited  to 
co-operate,  will  make  like  rates  east  of  and 
including  Toronto.  Full  details  on  all  travel 
matters  will  be  given  in  the  final  announce- 
ment to  be  mailed  early  in  June. 

POST  CONFERENCE  TRIP. 
GEORGIAN   BAY   AND   MUSKOKA    LAKES. 

The  travel  committee  is  arranging  for  a 
post  conference  trip  covering  six  days,  and 
costing  not  more  than  $27,  probably  less. 
Most  of  the  way  will  be  by  boat,  by  easy  dis- 
tances each  day,  with  no  chance  of  rough  sail- 
ing, stopping  at  a  good  hotel  each  night.  The 
proposed  trip  is  to  the  Muskoka  Lakes  of  Can- 
ada, and  back  among  the  30,000  islands  of 
Georgian  Bay,  with  a  day  at  Toronto.  Those 
who  remember  the  Saguenay  River  trip  will 
want  to  take  this  one.  In  order  that  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  may  be  completed,  mem- 
bers intending  to  take  the  trip  should  send 
early  notice  to  the  chairman, 

FREDERICK  W.  FAXON, 
108  Glenway  st.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Itinerary: 
Saturday,  June  27. 

3   a.m.    leave    Niagara    Falls    via   boat    to 

Toronto. 

II  a.m.  arrive  Toronto. 
11.40  a.m.  leave  Toronto,  G.  T.  Ry. 


3.20  p.m.  arrive  Muskoka  wharf. 

3.40  p.m.  leave  Muskoka  wharf  via  boat. 

6.30  p.m.  arrive  Royal  Muskoka  Hotel. 
Sunday,  June  28. 

Remain  at  Royal  Muskoka. 
Monday,  June  29. 

Noon  leave  Royal  Muskoka  via  boat. 

3  p.m.  arrive  Rpsseau.    Remain  at  Monteith 

Hotel  over  night. 
Tuesday,  June  30. 

10  a.m.  leave  Rosseau  via  stage. 

12  noon  arrive  Maple  Lake. 

3  p.m.  leave  Maple  Lake. 

6  p.m.  arrive  Parry  Sound.    Remain  at  Bel- 
videre  Hotel  over  night. 

Wednesday,  July  i. 

7  a.m.  leave  Parry  Sound  via  boat. 
I  p.m.  arrive  Penetang. 

2.30  p.m.  leave  Penetang  via  G.  T.  Ry. 

6  p.m.  arrive  Toronto.    Remain  at  Queen's 

Hotel. 

Thursday,  July  2. 
In  Toronto. 

4  p.m.  leave  Toronto  via  boat. 
Night  leave  Niagara  Falls  for  home. 

State  Xtbrarg  associations, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

President:  Thomas  H.  Clark,  Law  Library. 

Secretary:  Robert  K.  Shaw,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Treasurer:  Theodore  L.  Cole,  13  Corcoran 
Building. 

The  regular  April  meeting  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Library  Association  was  post- 
poned one  week  in  honor  of  the  visiting  stu- 
dents of  the  New  York  State  Library  School, 
who  were  present  Thursday  evening,  April 
16,  to  listen  to  the  lecture  by  Prof.  William 
Allen  Wilbur  of  Columbian  University,  enti- 
tled "The  book  and  the  lyric." 

The  subtitle  to  Prof.  Wilbur's  entertaining 
discourse  was  "A  study  of  two  groups  of 
paintings  in  the  Library  of  Congress."  The 
first  set  of  paintings  he  analyzed  was  that  ol 
John  W.  Alexander,  occupying  six  tympana 
in  the  east  corridor,  near  the  reading  room 
door.  Passing  on  to  the  lyric  poetry  group,  by 
Henry  O.  Walker,  the  speaker  displayed  first 
upon  the  screen  the  large  picture  upon  thw 
east  wall,  representing  the  genius  of  lyric 
poetry,  holding  her  lyre  and  attended  by  six 
symbolic  figures. 

Following  Prof.  Wilbur,  Mrs.  Salome  Cut- 
ler Fairchild,  vice  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  spoke  briefly  on  the 
desirability  and  value  of  some  special  collec- 
tion being  made  by  all  librarians.  This  she 
illustrated  by  what  she  termed  her  "modest" 
collection  of  Emersoniana,  which  she  has  been 
gathering  during  a  number  of  years,  and  which 
now  includes  many  early  editions  and  rare 
bindings.  In  the  course  of  her  talk  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  read  an  autograph  letter  from  Emerson, 
in  her  possession,  which  the  poet  wrote  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  R.  K.  SHAW,  Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Library,  Champaign. 

Secretary:  Miss  Eleanor  Roper,  John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Florence  M.  Beck,  Normal 
School  Library,  Charleston. 

The  Illinois  Library  Association  held  its 
eighth  annual  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  April  13-15,  1903.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  days  were  three  of  the  most 
stormy  of  the  year,  the  attendance  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

Monday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  library 
visits.  The  Scoville  Institute  Library,  Oak 
Park;  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Art  In- 
stitute Library,  John  Crerar  Library,  A.  C. 
McClurg's,  the  Library  Bureau,  and  the  book- 
binders, Ringer  &  Hertzberg,  were  all  open 
for  inspection.  The  Chicago  Public  Library 
and  the  Newberry  Library  made  special  dis- 
plays, the  former  exhibiting  its  beautiful  art 
books  and  the  latter  its  rare  and  artistic 
bindings. 

Monday  evening  in  his  address  of  welcome 
President  William  R.  Harper  spoke  of  the 
advance  made  in  library  work  since  his  youth 
and  of  the  influence  libraries  exerted  in  the 
teaching  at  universities.  Mr.  Anderson  H. 
Hopkins  spoke  of  the  three  things  which  he 
considered  necessary  to  be  accomplished:  a 
closer  relation  between  the  libraries  of  the 
country  with  the  Library  of  Congress;  the 
union  of  libraries  and  schools  under  one  gen- 
eral management  or  department  at  Washing- 
ton ;  and  the  union  of  libraries  and  museums. 
Dr.  Sidney  Lee,  who  was  the  guest  of  honor, 
spoke  a  few  words  of  greeting,  in  which  he 
said  he  was  impressed  with  the  dignity  in 
which  librarians  are  held  and  with  the  facili- 
ties offered  for  their  technical  education.  The 
addresses  were  followed  by  a  reception  ten- 
dered by  President  Harper  and  the  faculties 
of  the  university. 

Tuesday  morning  opened  with  a  technical 
session  on  Library  of  Congress  catalog  cards, 
with  Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden,  of  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library,  as  chairman.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hastings, 
in  charge  of  card  distribution  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  read  a  paper  describing  the  work 
of  distribution  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
distributor. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  from  Miss 
Ellen  G.  Smith  on  the  methods  of  the  John 
Crerar  Library  in  ordering  and  caring  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards.  Short  reports 
from  all  the  libraries  in  the  state  using  the 
cards  followed,  in  which  the  favorable  points 
were  commended  and  the  questionable  points 
criticised,  bringing  out  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information.  All  were  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  in  spite  of  the  faults  the  cards  were 
invaluable  and  no  one  would  do  without 
them. 

Mr.  Andrews  called  attention  to  the  work 


being  done  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 
in  indexing  certain  serials,  periodicals  and 
current  books  on  English  and  American  his- 
tory. 

At  the  general  session  at  n  o'clock  Mr. 
Clement  W.  Andrews  read  a  paper  on  "The 
acquisition  of  books."  He  said  the  four  ways 
of  acquiring  books  were  buying,  begging,  bor- 
rowing and  stealing,  but  recommended  only 
the  first  two,  and  proceeded  to  describe  the 
best  methods  for  purchasing  various  kinds  of 
books  and  when  and  how  to  request  them  as 
gifts. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  the  best  and  quickest 
means  of  securing  American  out-of-print 
books.  Mr.  Andrews  recommended  dealing 
with  the  agents  who  make  a  business  of  at- 
tending auction  sales  rather  than  through  sec- 
and-hand  dealers.  Miss  Lord  said  she  had 
found  advertising  in  The  Publishers'  Weekly 
very  useful.  Miss  Ahern  strongly  advised  the 
librarian  of  the  small  library  to  buy  books 
through  a  reliable  firm  and  not  to  send  for 
bids  to  various  dealers. 

In  the  afternoon  at  two  there  was  a  techni- 
cal session  on  library  architecture,  with  Mis 
Mary  Eileen  Ahern  as  chairman.  After  a  few 
opening  remarks  she  introduced  Mr.  William 
A.  Otis,  who  read  a  paper  on  "The  present 
era  of  library  building  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  architect."  He  urged  that  more  attention 
be  given  to  the  artistic  side  of  library  build- 
ings, as  the  library  is  the  center  of  art  in  its 
broadest  sense  as  well  as  a  storehouse  for 
books.  He  also  thought  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  size  of  the  library  was  too  large 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
expended,  and  thought  in  almost  every  case 
the  dimensions  could  be  cut  down.  In  the 
selection  of  an  architect  he  disapproved  of 
the  competitive  system  and  recommended  the 
choice  of  an  educated  professional  architect. 
His  closing  warning  was  that  the  library 
should  be  harmonious. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Burton  then  spoke  of  the  pro- 
jected plans  for  a  library  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  told  of  the  necessity 
for  having  books,  museum  and  students  close 
together  and  of  the  difficulty  of  consolidating 
the  books  which  bear  relation  to  several  de- 
partments. He  said  there  would  be  a  central 
library  facing  on  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This 
would  have  a  general  reading  room  on  the 
second  floor,  with  the  administration  offices 
just  below.  All  the  rest  of  the  room  was  to 
be  devoted  to  stacks.  Directly  west  of  the 
central  library  would  be  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages Building  and  directly  west  of  that  the 
Classical  Building.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
central  library  would  be  the  History  Build- 
ing. On  the  top  floor  of  each  of  these  build- 
ings would  be  a  large  reading  room  connect- 
ing with  and  having  service  from  the  reading 
room  of  the  central  library. 

A  general  discussion  followed,  with  reports 
from  librarians  who  had  recently  moved  into 
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new  buildings.  Miss  Ahern  warned  the  peo- 
ple of  small  places  against  starting  a  library 
with  plans  for  a  building,  and  advised  them 
to  rent  at  first  and  find  out  the  needs  of  the 
town. 

At  the  general  session  at  four  o'clock  Miss 
Katharine  L.  Sharp  introduced  Miss  Mary  W. 
Plummer,  who  read  a  paper  on  "The  pros 
and  cons  of  training  for  librarianship."  She 
thought  that  the  preparation  for  the  training 
could  not  be  too  thorough,  that  in  addition  to 
a  certain  number  of  credits  at  a  school  or  col- 
lege, the  personal  element,  the  social  training, 
and  travel  should  not  be  overlooked.  Even 
after  the  training  she  spoke  of  the  necessity 
for  study  and  constant  replenishing  of  the 
mentality.  In  speaking  of  the  various  schools 
and  training  classes,  she  urged  that  only  those 
of  credited  standing  should  remain.  The 
summer  schools  offering  to  help  the  libra- 
rians in  the  state  to  a  better  understanding  of 
their  work  she  thought  were  doing  a  good 
service,  but  the  libraries  offering  courses  in 
library  training  and  individuals  having  train- 
ing classes  without  the  proper  facilities  for 
carrying  them  on  should  have  enough  pride  in 
the  profession  to  withdraw.  Any  one  who 
felt  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  work  of  a 
librarian  or  who  felt  that  the  work  could  be 
better  performed  by  another  ought  for  the  sake 
of  the  work  to  make  room  for  those  who  felt 
the  divine  inspiration. 

Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  secretary  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  then  made  some  an- 
nouncements in  regard  to  the  Niagara  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Zimmerman,  president  of  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.'s,  followed  with  a  paper  on 
"Some  remarks  on  the  net  price  system,"  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said  that  the  way  to 
do  away  with  the  net  price  system  was  not 
to  buy  a  net  book  until  it  was  a  year  old. 

Tuesday  evening  was  left  at  the  disposal  of 
the  members,  that  those  who  desired  might 
take  advantage  of  any  of  the  city  attractions. 
Wednesday  morning  Miss  Mary  B.  Lindsay 
conducted  the  session  devoted  to  "Work  with 
children  in  the  public  library."  Miss  Kath- 
arine E.  Gold,  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Illi- 
nois Library  School,  read  a  paper  on  "Train- 
ing for  children's  librarian."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  reports  from  the  librarians  of  the 
normal  schools  in  the  state  on  the  methods 
used  to  bring  teachers  into  touch  with  library 
work.  Miss  Milner,  of  Normal,  said  she 
tried  to  demonstrate  in  the  teachers'  daily  use 
of  the  library  the  benefit  it  would  be  to  them 
in  their  future  work  and  the  value  to  their 
pupils. 

Miss  Beck,  of  the  Charleston  Normal,  said 
a  course  in  library  science  was  required  every 
spring  term.  Miss  Dickey,  of  the  Chicago 
Normal,  said  their  teachers  did  actual  work 
with  the  children  in  the  library  and  the  in- 
creased use  by  the  children  was  very  marked. 
Short  reports  from  libraries  in  the  state 
having  children's  rooms  were  read.  Miss 


Edna  Lyman,  of  Oak  Park,  made  some  very 
valuable  suggestions.  She  said  they  tried  to 
teach  the  children  that  the  library  duplicated 
the  work  of  the  school ;  that  if  there  was  any 
particular  subject  in  which  the  child  was  in- 
terested at  school  he  could  always  find  more 
material  in  the  library  along  the  same  line. 
She  spoke  of  the  success  of  the  Saturday 
afternoon  story  hour,  but  thought  it  was 
necessary  for  the  librarian  to  understand  zvhy 
the  story  was  suited  to  certain  children ;  that 
it  was  necessary  to  know  something  more 
than  that  it  was  a  good  story.  She  thought 
it  natural  that  children  should  pass  through 
the  barbaric  age,  but  that  the  librarian  should 
be  prepared  to  feed  intelligently  this  demand. 

Miss  Hoover,  of  Galesburg;  Miss  Mabel 
Marvin,  of  Jacksonville ;  Miss  Parham,  of 
Blpomington ;  Miss  Adams,  of  Wheaton ; 
Miss  Stites,  of  Hoopeston,  and  Miss  Hill, 
of  Evanston,  all  reported  that  the  work  with 
the  children  had  been  so  successful  that  it 
more  than  repaid  the  time  and  labor  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  Butterworth,  of  the  State  Reformatory 
at  Pontiac,  spoke  of  the  good  influence  the 
library  had  on  the  boys,  though  he  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  select  the  right  kind  of 
books ;  that  though  the  demand  for  fiction 
was  greatest,  the  call  for  history,  science  and 
literature  was  very  good.  Mr.  Atkinson 
called  attention  to  the  newspaper  especially 
published  for  school  children,  called  The 
Little  Chronicle.  In  his  opinion  the  news- 
paper ranked  next  to  the  school,  but  he 
thought  the  school,  newspaper  and  library 
should  all  work  together. 

At  ii  o'clock  at  the  general  session  Miss 
Isabel  Ely  Lord  read  a  paper  on  "Library 
machinery,"  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  criti- 
cism libraries  incurred  because  of  the  com- 
plicated machinery  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful and  efficient  running  of  them.  She 
thought  this  was  because  the  scope  and  use- 
fulness of  a  library  was  little  appreciated 
amongst  the  general  public;  that  the  ends  .of 
the  library  must  be  obtained  by  its  machinery, 
though  these  were  by  no  means  the  only 
means. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Routzahn  Field,  secretary  of  the 
American  League  for  Civic  Improvement,  said 
they  constituted  a  bureau  of  information,  and 
that  they  were  glad  at  all  times  to  help  li- 
braries by  sending  pamphlet  material,  sources 
of  information,  or  printed  matter ;  that  they 
would  also  provide  outlines  of  courses  of 
study  along  the  line  of  civic  improvement, 
and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  corre- 
spondence from  any  one,  at  5711  Kimbark 
avenue,  Chicago. 

The  association  then  went  in  a  body  to  visit 
the  exhibits  in  the  Press  Building,  which  had 
been  carefully  selected  and  arranged  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  Library  Association  and 
the  Chicago  Library. Club.  Commercial  and 
artistic  bindings,  commercial  and  historical 
printing,  picture  bulletins,  binding  tools  and 
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appliances  and  library  plans  formed  a  most 
interesting  and  complete  exhibit.  It  was  re- 
gretted that  there  was  not  more  time  to  study 
it  carefully. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  business 
session,  at  which  the  result  of  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  announced 
as  follows:  president,  Miss  Katharine  L. 
Sharp ;  vice-president,  Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden ; 
treasurer,  Miss  Florence  M.  Beck;  secre- 
tary. Miss  Eleanor  Roper;  councillors,  Miss 
Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  to  succeed  herself;  Miss 
Ange  V.  Milner,  to  succeed  Miss  Sharp,  and 
Mr.  A.  B.  Hostetter,  to  succeed  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Wales,  resigned. 

Cordial  invitations  were  extended  from 
Bloomington,  Decatur  and  East  St.  Louis  for 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

Following  the  business  session  there  was  a 
thort  meeting  of  the  council,  at  which  Miss 
Anna  E.  Felt  was  elected  a  member  of  that 
body  to  take  Mr.  Roden's  place,  his  election 
to  the  vice-presidency  having  caused  a  va- 
cancy. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  work  of  the 
association  for  the  coming  year  it  adjourned 
sine  die.  ELEANOR  ROPER,  Secretary. 

Ztbrars  Clubs. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Irene  Warren,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary:  Miss  Renee  B.  Stern,  5515 
Woodlawn  ave. 

Treasurer:  C.  A.  Torrey,  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  April  9  in  room  434  Fine 
Arts  Building.  Mr.  Barr  and  Miss  Smith 
were  elected  to  membership  in  the  club.  Miss 
Roper  gave  a  report  of  the  plans  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  state  association,  and  brief  reports 
were  made  by  the  chairmen  of  sub-committees 
also.  Mr.  Roden,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present,  spoke  of  the 
duty  of  all  active  cultural  clubs  to  take  action 
regarding  the  proposed  dissolution  of  the 
Chicago  Orchestra.  It  was  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  execu- 
tive committee  in  regard  to  raising  a  sub- 
scription toward  the  orchestra  fund,  and  Miss 
Mary  Pierce,  Mr.  Josephson  and  Mr.  Merrill 
were  appointed  such  committee.  The  follow- 
ing were  appointed  a  committee  on  nomina- 
tions for  officers  of  the  ensuing  year:  Mr. 
Roden,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Miss  Dickey. 

Miss  Ostertag  was  unable  to  be  present,  but 
the  club  was  most  fortunate  in  that  Mr.  Oscar 
L.  Triggs,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  kind- 
ly undertook  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  the 
evening,  "Mural  decorations  in  public  build- 
ings." After  deploring  the  dearth  of  really 
good  decoration  in  this  country,  Mr.  Triggs 
spoke  on  the  difference  of  mission  of  the  mod- 


ern mural  decoration  from  that  of  the  mediae- 
val era :  formerly  when  books  were  few  the 
picture  needed  to  tell  —  not  merely  illustrate 

—  the  story;  nowadays  the  mural  decoration 
must  do  either  conventional  decorative  work 

—  which  is  rather  trivial  —  or  else  do  illustra- 
tive work,  that  is,  "be  taken  from  the  book." 
The  making  all  decorative  work  an  integral, 
organic  part  of  the  building,  as  so  well  car- 
ried out  by  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  and  direct-- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  design,  as  for  instance 
the  work  of  Puvis  de  Chayannes  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  were  given  as  two  of  the 
basic  principles  of  good  decorative  work.    So 
far,  what  little  decorative  work  we  can  boast 
has  been  done  by  artists  at  the  instance  of 
artists;  what  we  need  is  to  create  a  public 
opinion  which  will  demand  proper  decoration 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  good  building.    It  is 
time  that  the  demand  come  from  the  people 
themselves. 

Mr.  Joseph  Twyman  in  discussing  the  re- 
marks that  had  been  made  objected  to  the 
opinion  that  conventional  decorative  work 
was  in  any  way  trivial,  since  the  proper,  har- 
monious combination  of  color  was  a  vital  part 
in  a  building's  perfection.  Too  much  figure 
work  was  deprecated  and  a  general  distinc- 
tion made  in  the  uses  to  which  conventional 
decoration  and  figures  should  be  put. 

After  a  most  interesting  discussion  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Library  Bureau, 
when  reports  on  the  year's  work,  and  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place. 
Present  at  meeting,  43. 

REN£E  B.  STERN,  Secretary. 

EASTERN  MAINE   LIBRARY   CLUB. 

President:  Ralph  K.  Jones,  University  of 
Maine  Library,  Orono. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  H.  Winchester, 
Stewart  Free  Library,  Corinna. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Maine  Library  Club  was  held  at  Bangor,  in 
the  assembly  rooms  of  the  Bangor  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  on  Thursday,  April  9.  There 
were  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  lunch- 
eon being  served  at  the  Bangor  House,  and 
in  all  nearly  100  persons  were  in  attendance. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  Jones, 
the  vice-president,  Mrs.  Kate  Clark  Esta- 
biook,  of  the  state  library  commission,  pre- 
sided. The  morning  session  was  opened  with 
a  discussion  of  the  question  "Is  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  a  training  course  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  a  small  library?"  presented 
by  Miss  Carrie  S.  Green,  of  the  seminary  li- 
brary. Discussion  of  several  other  practical 
topics  followed,  and  then  Professor  J.  S. 
Stevens,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  read  an 
instructive  paper  on  "Books  on  natural  his- 
tory and  popular  science."  In  the  afternoon 
the  subject  "Best  guides  in  selecting  fiction" 
was  introduced  by  Miss  E.  M.  Pond,  of  the 
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Belfast  Public  Library,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "Maine 
authors  and  Maine  libraries,"  by  Professor 
H.  M.  Estabrook,  of  the  University  of  Maine. 
The  meeting  as  a  whole  proved  one  of  the 
most  interesting  so  far  held  by  the  club. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Susan  Hutchinson,  Brook- 
lyn Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  L.  Davis,  Pratt  In- 
stitute Free  Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Sara  Jacobsen,  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 

The  I7th  regular  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  16,  at  the 
library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Kings,  with  an  attendance  of  75  members, 
and  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill  in  the  chair. 

Three  new  members  were  elected,  after 
which  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer, 
showing  a  balance  of  $117.37  was  read  ana 
accepted,  and  a  motion  carried  to  appoint  an 
auditing  committee.  The  chair  named  Mr. 
Meyer,  Mr.  Scoville,  and  Miss  Tobey  to  serve 
on  this  committee. 

The  election  of  officers  followed,  resulting 
in  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  persons  named 
by  the  nominating  committee  —  Miss  Susan 
A.  Hutchinson,  president;  Mr.  H.  H.  B. 
Meyer,  vice-president;  Miss  Mary  L.  Davis, 
secretary;  and  Miss  Sara  Jacobsen,  treasurer. 

The  program  opened  with  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Albert  T.  Huntingdon,  the  librarian,  on  the 
Library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Kings. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
"Impressions  of  the  Atlantic  City  meeting.'- 
Miss  Rathbone  spoke  of  the  advantage,  in  uni- 
ty and  continuity  of  thought,  of  having  but 
one  topic  for  the  entire  conference  —  the  topic 
being  "How  to  promote  serious  reading."  It 
enabled  one  to  get  the  views  of  the  heads  of 
the  various  educational  enterprises  through- 
put the  country,  and  receive  a  really  definite 
impression  instead  of  a  medley  of  ideas.  Her 
chief  criticism  was  that  no  opportunity  for 
discussion  was  given  until  the  end  of  each 
session  when  the  suggestions  of  the  first 
papers  had  become  blended  with  the  later 
ones. 

Miss  Mabel  Haines  brought  out  some  points 
made  by  the  speakers :  the  value  of  annotating 
the  lists  and  bibliographies  of  other  libraries, 
the  feasibility  of  having  lectures  in  the  library, 
the  inspiration  of  personal  interest,  the  desir- 
ability of  buying  duplicates  of  standard  books 
rather  than  more  copies  of  new  books,  and  the 
idea  of  one  room  in  a  library  stocked  with 
only  standard  literature. 

Mr.  Stevens  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
recreative  reading  for  those  engaged  in  serious 
living,  and  thought  that  "better  reading'' 
rather  than  "more  serious  reading"  was  the 
thing  to  be  desired. 


Mr.  Dana  took  somewhat  the  opposite  view 
in  making  a  distinction  between  so-called  "lit- 
erature of  power,"  or  artistic  expression, 
which  the  librarian  is  apt  to  overvalue,  and 
"literature  of  knowledge,"  or  that  giving  facts, 
which  he  considers  of  more  service  to  the 
breadwinner. 

Mr.  Eastman  said  that  the  touch-word 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  meeting  was 
"personality."  He  felt,  also,  that  the  tax- 
payer had  a  right  to  demand  of  the  public 
library  that  it  serve  as  an  educational  factor 
rather  than  a  recreative  one.  He  emphasized 
especially  work  with  the  teachers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

IRENE  A.  HACKETT,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  F.  B.  Bigelow,  N.  Y.  Society 
Library. 

Secretary:  S.  H.  Berry,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Li- 
brary, 317  W.  56th  street. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library  Club 
was  held  at  the  new  building  of  the  Yorkville 
branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  22-j 
E.  79th  street,  on  Thursday,  March  12,  1903. 

Reports  from  the  dinner  committee  and 
treasurer  were  presented,  and  the  following 
persons  were  elected  to  membership :  John 
Cotton  Dana,  Frank  C.  Patten,  Claude  G. 
Leland  and  Miss  Mildred  Langdon. 

The  first  subject  on  the  program  was  the 
question  of  the  use  of  the  accession  book, 
opened  by  Mr.  Frank  Weitenkampf  in  a  short 
statement  presenting  the  arguments  pro  and 
con,  but  inclining  to  regard  it  as  a  superfluous 
bit  of  library  machinery.  A  general  discus- 
sion followed.  Miss  Hitchler  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  accession  book  was  a  neces- 
sity because  it  was  the  only  history  of  every 
book  in  place,  and  may  be  kept  up  with  less 
labor  than  by  undertaking  to  make  any  other 
record  cover  the  same  points  of  information. 

Mr.  Bliss,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  exhibited  a  card  which  was  designed  to 
carry  record  of  order,  shelf-list,  and  informa- 
tion usually  found  in  the  accession  book. 

Dr.  Billings  suggested  that  a  full  accession 
record  was  of  value  and  use  to  trustees  and 
committees  in  charge  of  affairs,  for  by  it  they 
could  see  what  are  the  character  of  the  addi- 
tions. Mr.  Hill  expressed  belief  in  a  full  ac- 
cession record  of  all  additions.  Mr.  Bard- 
well  described  the  method  in  use  at  the 
Brooklyn  Library,  where  there  was  no  acces- 
sion book,  but  invoices  were  filed ;  the  system 
was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  an  acces- 
sion book  was  adopted. 

The  discussion  was  followed  by  three  pa- 
pers, each  answering  the  question  "What  do 
teachers  read?,"  presented  by  Miss  Mary 
Denson  Pretlow,  Miss  Alice  Wilde,  and  Miss 
Florence  Overton,  respectively. 
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The  annual  dinner  of  the  club  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  March  26,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Aldine  Association,  118  Fifth 
Avenue.  There  was  an  attendance  of  about 
100,  and  the  affair  proved  entirely  enjoyable. 
The  after-dinner  speakers  included  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  Walter  H.  Page,  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
Slicer,  Mornay  Williams,  Dr.  James  H.  Can- 
field,  and  A.  E.  Bostwick. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Robert  P.  Bliss,  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chester,  Pa. 

Secretary:  Miss  Edith  Brinkman,  Free  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Louise  F.  Buhrman,  Girls* 
Normal  School,  Philadelphia. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  April  13,  at  the  Widener 
Branch  of  the  Free  Library.  Dr.  Hays  in  his 
opening  remarks  welcomed  as  guests  of  the 
club  for  the  evening  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild  and 
the  members  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School. 

Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Library,  delivered  a  very  in- 
teresting address  on  the  subject  "European 
and  American  libraries,"  in  which  he  com- 
pared the  great  age  of  the  former  with  the 
youth  of  the  latter.  Europe  has  the  advantage 
in  wealth  of  books  and  priceless  manuscripts 
and  America  in  administration  and  efficiency 
of  service.  European  libraries  are  for  the 
special  student ;  the  libraries  in  this  country 
are  for  the  masses. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  Dr.  Hays  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  paper  be  printed  as> 
one  of  the  "Occasional  papers"  of  the  club. 

The  meeting  being  the  annual  one  of  the 
club,  the  chairman  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, Mr.  John  Thomson,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing ballot:  president,  Robert  P.  Bliss; 
vice-presidents.  John  Ashhurst,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Bayard  Kane ;  secretary,  Miss  Edith 
Brinkman ;  treasurer,  Miss  Louise  F.  Buhr- 
man. The  secretary  was  authorized  to  cast 
the  ballot  as  named.  Mr.  Bliss,  the  newly 
elected  president,  said  that  he  hoped  to  make 
the  social  side  of  the  club's  existence  one  ot 
the  principal  features  of  his  term  of  office. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  retiring 
president.  Dr.  I.  M.  Hays. 

Mr.  Rosengarten  thanked  Mrs.  Fairchild  for 
her  pilgrimage  to  Philadelphia.  She  responded 
in  a  few  remarks  in  which  she  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  many  of  the  English  libraries 
in  that  they  afford  such  splendid  facilities  for 
quiet  study.  Mrs.  Fairchild  claimed  that 
there  was  something  restful  and  leisurely  in 
those  old  libraries  that  we  have  not  yet  at 
tained  to. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  the 
members  and  visitors  were  invited  to  the  up- 
stairs rooms  where  an  informal  reception  was 
held. 

EDITH  NEWLIN  GAWTHROP,  Secretary. 


Xibrarp  Scbools  *nfc  draining 
Classes. 

CARNEQIE  LIBRARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  library  on  April  21,  the  president 
of  the  board  announced  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  expressed  great  interest  in  the  Training 
School  for  Children's  Librarians,  and  asked  to 
be  permitted  to  contribute  $5000  a  year  for 
tke  following  three  years  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school.  The  money  was  given 
in  this  way  because  the  authorities  of  the  li- 
brary thought  that  educational  developments  in 
Pittsburgh  in  the  next  three  years  might  make 
it  seem  wise  to  change  their  plans  somewhat. 

On  March  31  and  April  I  Miss  Clara  W. 
Hunt,  superintendent  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  gave 
the  students  the  benefit  of  her  practical  ex- 
periences in  the  "Organization  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Newark  Public  Li- 
brary" and  the  "Organization  of  the  children's 
department  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library." 

The  privilege  of  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  held  in 
Pittsburgh  April  15-17,  was  extended  to  the 
students,  and  they  heard  several  important 
addresses. 

During  the  week  of  these  meetings  Miss 
Marie  L.  Shedlock,  of  London,  came  to  Pitts- 
burgh on  the  joint  invitation  of  the  Kinder- 
garten College  and  the  Training  School  for 
Children's  Librarians.  During  the  past  winter 
Miss  Shedlock  has-  told  stories  to  children  and 
adults  throughout  the  country  in  a  wonder- 
fully effective  manner.  Since  story  telling  to 
children  is  an  important  feature  of  the  work 
with  children  in  this  library,  the  school  wa;» 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  the 
students  through  Miss  Shedlock  an  object  les- 
son in  the  art.  The  director  of  the  school 
invited  about  1200  Pittsburgh  school  children 
to  hear  the  "fairy  godmother"  tell  stories  at 
the  Carnegie  Music  Hall  on  April  16.  To 
these  eager  girls  and  boys,  who  almost  filled 
the  body  of  the  house,  and  to  the  librarians 
and  kindergartners,  Miss  Shedlock  told  "Fairy 
tales  from  different  nations,"  including  such 
stories  as  the  "Princess  and  the  pea,"  "Pan- 
dora's box"  and  the  "Tiger,  the  Brahman  and 
the  jackal."  The  following  day  Miss  Shed- 
lock  gave  a  lecture  before  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  on  the  "Fun  and  philoso- 
phy of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,"  illustrating 
her  lecture  with  some  of  his  stories.  On 
April  18  the  training  school  had  a  real  story 
telling  symposium,  Miss  Shedlock  speaking  on 
the  "Poetry  and  pathos  of  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen," and  Mrs.  Thorne-Thompson  telling 
the  students  some  delightful  fairy  tales. 

The  entrance  examination  for  next  year 
will  be  held  at  the  library  on  Tuesday,  June  23. 
MABEL  A.  FROTHINGHAM,  Secretary. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

As  many  of  the  JOURNAL  readers  know,  an 
annual  trip  to  some  center  of  library  interest 
is  made  by  the  New  York  State  Library 
School.  This  spring  the  visit  of  ten  days 
length  covered  more  or  less  carefully  the  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton circuit. 

The  longest  stay  was  in  New  York  City, 
from  April  7-13.  From  there  as  headquarters 
we  visited  during  that  time  not  only  Colum- 
bia University,  the  Lenox,  New  York  Public, 
and  several  other  libraries  of  Manhattan,  but 
branched  out  into  Brooklyn  and  Newark.  By 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Billings  the  pilgrimage 
most  appropriately  began  at  the  site  of  tht 
new  public  library  where  in  the  temporary 
work  rooms  of  the  architect  the  plans  and 
plaster  models  of  the  building  were  shown. 

In  Philadelphia  the  rain  and  wind  prevailed 
so  continuously  that  our  whole  schedule  could 
not  be  carried  out.  To  our  special  disappoint- 
ment we  were  unable  to  go  to  Bryn  Mawr,  a 
visit  we  had  much  anticipated.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  did  venture  out  to  Drexel,  the  Free 
Library,  and  the  Library  Company  felt  amply 
repaid  and  found  Philadelphia  hospitality 
more  than  an  offset  to  Philadelphia  weather. 

In  Baltimore  and  Washington  the  rain 
stopped,  our  dampened  spirits  revived  accord 
ingly  and  we  carried  out  our  plans  to  the  let- 
ter. The  Library  of  Congress  was  naturally 
our  first  and  —  is  it  invidious  to  say?  —  our 
greatest  pleasure.  The  Washington  Public 
and  the  many  interesting  departmental  libra- 
ries, however,  were  not  neglected. 

The  cordiality  with  which  the  class  was 
received  was  a  genuine  pleasure  and  almost  a 
surprise.  A  surprise,  not  because  we  thought 
librarians  lacking  in  hospitality  by  nature,  but 
because  it  is  a  good  deal  to  have  one's  work 
invaded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  fifty  strong, 
who  take  one's  time  and  ask  a  multitude  of 
questions  more  or  less  intelligibly.  That  we. 
had  the  freedom  of  the  libraries,  that  the  time 
of  librarians  and  assistants  was  so  freely 
given,  that  detailed  information  was  cheerfully 
told,  is  a  record  which  speaks  well  for  libra- 
ry human  nature. 

Not  content  with  helping  professionally  our 
hosts  outdid  themselves  socially.  Space  is 
lacking  to  tell  in  detail  of  all  the  social  hap- 
penings which  were  so  kindly  arranged  for, 
but  I  cannot  pass  without  at  least  mentioning 
the  two  pleasant  receptions  given  by  our  sis- 
ter library  schools,  Pratt  and  Drexel,  and  the 
library  club  meetings  at  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  or  the  charming  reception  at  the 
Tea  Cup  Inn  given  the  class  by  the  former 
students  of  the  school  now  living  in  Washing 
ton.  The  city  has  such  a  colony  of  graduates 
that  we  saw  many  old  acquaintances  besides 
meeting  those  whose  names  and  reputations 
had  come  down  from  past  classes. 

The  question  was  more  than  once  asked  me 


"Does  the  trip  pay?"  and  when  I  would  an- 
swer "Does  not  all  travel  pay?",  the  next 
question  would  be  "Does  it  pay  from  the  li- 
brary standpoint?"  In  other  words  did  the 
members  of  the  class  gain  more  professionally 
than  in  an  ordinary  independent  trip  to  the 
same  cities?  I  think  we  did,  for  more  than 
one  reason.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  going  in  any  other  way  we  could 
have  seen  the  actual  working  of  departments, 
taken  in  the  different  technical  features,  and 
obtained  the  same  information.  It  is  hard, 
perhaps,  for  those  long  in  the  work  to  realize 
what  it  means,  especially  to  those  who  had  no 
practical  experience  before  coming  to  the 
school,  to  see  the  actual  handling  of  loan  sys- 
tems, or  varying  methods  of  reference  work 
or  real  work  in  a  children's  room. 

To  observe  intelligently,  to  compare  and 
co-ordinate  those  observations,  and  to  draw 
conclusions  which  shall  be  of  value  are  things 
which  one  may  gain  from  the  trip  if  one  will. 
To  any  who  were  skeptical  of  these  results, 
who  thought  us  aimless  or  fragmentary  in 
our  investigations,  the  carefully  prepared  re- 
ports of  the  visit  given  at  the  school  by  the 
different  committees  would  be  a  great  reve- 
lation. They  are  the  true  evaluation  of  the 
trip.  JULIA  M.  WHITTLESEY,  '03. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 

On  April  10  Mr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites 
visited  the  school  and  spoke  on  "Historical 
sources." 

Nine  seniors,  eleven  juniors,  and  the  direc- 
tor attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Il- 
linois Library  Association,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  April  13-15.  On  April  14,  the 
Illinois  State  Library  School  Association  had 
a  reunion  luncheon  at  Hotel  Del  Prado,  with 
43  in  attendance. 

On  April  16-17,  the  school  was  favored  by 
a  visit  from  Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  direc- 
tor of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library  School, 
and  Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  director  of  the 
Wisconsin  Summer  Library  School  and  in- 
structor for  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission.  Miss  Plummer  read  her  paper 
on  "Pros  and  cons  of  librarv  training,"  which 
she  gave  at  the  Illinois  Library  Association 
meeting.  Miss  Marvin  spoke  of  the  varied  work 
of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission  and 
inspired  the  students  with  a  desire  to  enter 
the  pioneer  field.  On  the  evening  of  April 
17,  the  staff  and  school  met  Miss  Plummer 
and  Miss  Marvin  personally  at  the  home  of 
the  director. 

On  April  27-28,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Anderson, 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, visited  the  school.  Mr.  Anderson  gave 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Library,  especially  in  the  line  of  library  ex- 
tension. 

KATHARINE  L.   SHARP,  Director. 
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Xtbrarp  Economy  anfc  Irtstorp. 

GENERAL. 

The  Library  for  April  is  entirely  given  over 
to  bibliographical  topics,  excepting  for  the 
brief  practical  "Notes  on  books  and  work." 
It  includes  articles  on  "Who  was  Caxton  ?" ; 
"Practical  bibliography,"  by  James  Duff 
Brown,  who  scores  what  he  regards  as  the 
theoretical  and  futile  activities  of  "learned" 
bibliographers  and  whose  criticisms  are  neatly 
met  by  A.  W.  Pollard;  "Ulrich  von  Ellenbog 
and  the  press  of  S.  Ulrich  at  Augsburg,"  by 
R.  Proctor;  and  notes  from  a  lecture  "On  the 
study  of  early  printed  books,"  by  Wilfrid 
Voynich. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  April 
gives  first  place  to  an  "essay  in  the  philosophy 
of  libraries,"  entitled  "The  idea  of  a  great 
public  library,"  by  Thomas  W.  Lyster.  It  is, 
thoughtful,  if  theoretical,  and  worth  reading. 
L,  Stanley  Jast  makes  a  plea  for  "Classifica- 
tion in  British  public  libraries,"  on  the 
thesis  that  "the  bed-rock  of  library  organiza- 
tion is  classification";  and  there  are  the  usual 
reports  and  departments. 

THE  "Library  Association  year  book"  for 
1903  appears  in  the  usual  familiar  form  (Lon- 
don, Whitcomb  House,  1903,  72  p.  O.  is.). 
The  record  of  members  and  of  libraries  has 
been  revised  and  brought  down  to  date,  and 
there  are  the  accustomed  reports  on  the  ex- 
aminations and  classes  conducted  by  the  asso- 
ciation, affiliated  associations,  etc. 

LOCAL. 

Alameda  (Cat.)  P.  L.  The  handsome  Car- 
negie Library  building  was  dedicated  on  the 
evening  of  April  16,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
audience.  It  cost  $50,000,  and  a  fund  of 
$5000  for  its  equipment  is  being  raised  by 
public  subscription. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt  —  year  end- 
ing Nov.  30,  1902.)  Added  3692;  total  40,841. 
Issued,  home  use  145,702  (fict  47.04%;  juv. 
fict  24,74%.)  New  cards  issued  1778;  cards 
in  use  16,557.  Receipts  $11,128.25;  expenses 
$11,128.06. 

The  year's  circulation  shows  an  increase  of 
22,432  over  the  previous  year's  record,  this 
being  mainly  the  result  of  the  extension  ot 
the  school-delivery  system  established  in  May, 
1902.  The  benefits  of  this  system  "have  not 
only  been  manifest  to  teachers  and  pupils  im- 
mediately concerned,  but  they  have  been,  in 
one  direction  at  least,  far  beyond  expectation, 
namely  in  the  use  of  books  by  the  parents 
after  they  have  been  brought  home  from  the 
schools  by  the  children."  Small  deposits  of 
books  from  the  main  library  have  also  been 
made  at  each  of  the  two  branch  reading 
rooms,  the  collection  being  changed  each 
month,  and  give  wider  range  of  selection  to 
borrowers.  "More  duplicates  are  needed  in 


order  to  continue  the  work  now  so  well  un- 
der way."  The  most  urgent  need  of  the  libra- 
ry is  regarded  as  a  separate  children's  de- 
partment 

Brookline  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (46th  rpt  —  year 
ending  Jan.  31,  1903.)  Added  4192;  total  62,- 
283.  Issued,  home  use  137,044,  of  which  8635 
were  issued  from  the  children's  room,  and 
15,773  from  the  school  reference  room.  New 
cards  issued  1721.  Receipts  $17,892.28;  ex- 
penses $17,888.69. 

There  was  an  increase  of  10,163  v.  in  the 
home  circulation,  or  about  8  per  cent,  over 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  school  refer- 
ence department  is  in  constant  use  by  teach- 
ers, and  Miss  Stanley,  the  librarian  in  charge, 
has  continued  the  series  of  lessons  in  use  of 
the  catalog  and  the  simpler  reference  books, 
given  to  pupils  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  gram- 
mar grades.  The  reclassification  of  the  col- 
lection is  being  steadily  carried  on,  and  it  is 
thought  that  about  12,000  v.  will  have  been 
completed  by  June  i,  1903. 

Miss  Hooper,  the  librarian,  recommends  that 
the  reading  and  reference  rooms  be  opened  on 
Sunday  afternoons  during  at  least  seven 
months,  from  October  i  to  May  I. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (sth  rpt. —  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  43,000.  at  a 
cost  of  $40,367.82;  total  168,326.  Issued, 
home  use,  from  the  18  branches  and  travelling 
library  department,  1,306,665  (fict.,  incl.  juv. 
fict,  69%).  Cards  issued  45,428. 

Covers  very  effectively,  in  the  reports  of  the 
chief  librarian,  superintendents  of  depart- 
ments, and  branch  librarians,  the  varied  activi- 
ties through  which  the  organization  of  the  li- 
brary system  is  being  developed  and  perfected. 
As  Mr.  Hill  points  out,  "Brooklyn  has  a 
unique  library  system  in  that  there  is  no  cen- 
tral building  as  in  most  cities.  In  the  early 
library  history  of  this  country  a  library  started 
with  one  central  building,  and  as  the  demands 
increased,  branches  were  established  as 
needed,  or  as  suburban  towns  were  brought 
within  the  city  limits  the  libraries  in  these 
towns  became  a  part  of  the  system.  Boston 
and  Chicago  are  good  examples  of  this 
growth.  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  began  by 
having  a  central  building  and  developing  the 
branch  system  gradually,  neither  city  having 
any  old  library  to  absorb.  Without  doubt 
this  is  the  ideal  way,  because  there  is  a  center 
to  work  from,  and  because  a  consistent  and 
cohesive  plan  can  be  developed.  Latterly, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  (the  old  Free  Cir- 
culating Library),  and  Brooklyn  opened 
branches  in  response  to  pressing  needs  of  par- 
ticular localities,  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  public  sentiment  would  be  sufficiently 
aroused  to  secure  appropriations  large  enough 
to  provide  a  central  building." 

The  incidents  of  the  year  were  mainly  re- 
moval of  various  branches  to  more  suitable 
and  better  equipped  quarters,  and  the  gradual 
shaping  of  the  administrative  work  in  its  va- 
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rious  departments.  "With  the  consolidation 
of  the  Public  Library  with  the  old  Brooklyn 
Library  many  schemes  of  co-operation  will 
present  themselves  which  at  present  are  not 
feasible.  The  old  Brooklyn  Library  has  one 
of  the  best  general  collections  of  books  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  and  when  added  to  the 
present  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  will  have  an  adequate  and  compre- 
hensive library  system."  Special  effort  has 
been  made  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  present 
collection,  as  the  large  record  of  accessions 
for  the  year  indicates,  and  it  is  planned,  when 
circumstances  permit,  to  transfer  from  the 
branches  to  the  central  building  obsolete,  su- 
perseded or  unused  books,  keeping  each 
branch  collection  down  to  an  average  of  25,000 
or  30,000  active  volumes,  other  desired  books 
being  obtainable  from  the  main  library.  "In 
carrying  out  such  a  scheme  it  would  be  our 
purpose  to  build  up  each  branch  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  locality,  i.e.,  make  one  strong 
in  science,  another  in  sociology,  another  in 
literature,  etc.  The  latter  phase  has  been 
carried  out  the  past  year  with  marked  suc- 
cess." 

The  open  shelf  system  is  regarded  as  a 
proved  success,  despite  the  fact  that  it  results 
in  a  larger  loss  of  books.  Out  of  the  total 
circulation,  2019  volumes  were  lost  or  un- 
accounted for,  of  which  190  were  paid  for 
and  310  borrowed  by  readers  and  never  re- 
turned. "The  percentage  is  so  small  as  to  be 
insignificant  when  we  consider  the  benefit  de- 
rived by  the  people  from  free  access  to  the 
shelves." 

A  system  of  inter-branch  loans  has  been  de- 
veloped, by  which  "readers  in  any  part  of  the 
city  may  obtain  any  book  in  the  library,  no 
matter  in  what  branch  it  has  an  abiding 
place."  A  daily  delivery  service  is  main- 
tained between  the  administration  department 
and  the  branches. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  covered  the  library 
force  included  136  persons,  of  whom  18  were 
catalogers,  18  librarians-in-charge,  and  60  as- 
sistants. 

The  reports  of  the  department  superintend- 
ents and  librarians-in-charge  are  interesting 
and  informing.  The  superintendent  of 
branches  and  apprentices  notes  especially  the 
publication  in  pamphlet  form  of  "Notes  for 
the  guidance  of  librarians  in  charge,"  formu- 
lating a  general  administrative  code,  ensuring 
uniformity  and  "replacing  tradition  by  print ;" 
the  instruction  given  to  assistants  in  lectures 
arranged  for  at  Pratt  Institute ;  and  the  work 
and  results  of  the  training  classes  for  appren- 
tices. The  catalog  department,  with  a  force 
of  18  at  the  close  of  the  year,  has  carried 
through  an  immense  quantity  of  detail  work 
—  33,9O9  (or  a  monthly  average  of  2826)  v. 
plated,  accessioned,  classified,  union-shelf- 
listed,  union-cataloged  and  sent  to  branches ; 
92,889  catalog  and  shelf-list  cards  written  and 
filed;  the  union  shelf  list  rewritten  on  a  new 
form  of  shelf-list  cards ;  and  much  other  rou- 


tine and  special  cataloging  for  departments 
and  branches,  in  addition  to  the  compilation 
of  all  comparative  branch  statistics,  and  "de- 
tails necessary,  but  too  numerous  to  record." 
The  report  as  a  whole  will  repay  careful 
reading. 

Burlington,  Vt.  Fletcher  F.  L.  (29th  rpt. 
—  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  650; 
total  27,969.  Issued,  home  use  42,834  (fict. 
and  juv.  31,330.)  New  cards  issued  319; 
total  registration  "nearly  9000."  Expenses 
$2066.44. 

Work  is  advancing  on  the  Carnegie  build- 
ing, which  will  give  the  library  much  needed 
facilities  for  work  that  in  its  present  quarters 
is  sadly  hampered. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  F.  P.  L.  (6th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  1377; 
total  8177.  Issued,  home  use  49,427  (fict. 

69%-) 

As  usual  a  report  that  is  stimulating  and 
suggestive  in  its  indication  of  the  field  open 
to  a  small  library.  The  circulation  shows  a 
gain  of  15,072  over  that  for  the  previous  year, 
and  there  has  been  a  largely  increased  atten- 
dance in  the  reading  rooms.  The  fiction  per- 
centage has  dropped  from  75  in  1901  to  69. 
"The  young  people's  department  shows  the 
greatest  gains,  due  probably  to  the  extension 
of  our  work  in  the  schools.  Not  only  have 
more  children  been  reached,  but  many  par- 
ents, not  accustomed  to  use  the  library,  have 
been  introduced  to  it  through  their  children.'" 
The  library  course  for  teachers  established  the 
year  before  was  continued  for  seven  lessons, 
covering  the  use  of  books  and  the  library  as 
applied  to  school  work.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  burdens  that  their  own  duties  impose 
upon  the  teachers,  it  is  recommended  that  in 
the  future  these  lessons  be  given  in  the  school 
buildings  and  that  they  be  only  three  in  num- 
ber, covering  i,  analysis  of  a  book;  2,  bib- 
liography; 3,  aids  to  teachers  in  making  se- 
lections of  books  for  children,  mechanical 
care  of  books.  Excellent  suggestions  are 
given  for  the  treatment  of  these  lectures  and 
for  other  features  of  school  work. 

As  the  report  marks  the  close  of  Miss  Har- 
riet McCrory's  successful  term  as  librarian, 
she  submits  a  series  of  recommendations  cov- 
ering "some  of  the  plans  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  various  departments  of  work 
already  started."  These  are:  that  the  best 
children's  books  be  duplicated,  rather  than 
large  numbers  of  new  books  bought  which 
have  not  proved  their  worth;  that  a  finding 
list  of  children's  books  be  printed  as  promptly 
as  possible ;  that  provision  be  made  in  the  new 
building  for  a  children's  room,  attractive  and 
adequately  supervised,  and  for  a  museum ;  that 
the  selection  and  distribution  of  supplemen- 
tary reading  for  schools  be  supervised  by  the 
library,  and  that  branch  libraries  be  maintained 
in  the  schools;  that  books  be  sent  to  the  fac- 
tories and  Sunday-schools;  and  that  the  de- 
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yelopment  of  special  collections  of  Bohemian 
literature,  and  in  law  and  medicine  might  use- 
fully be  undertaken. 

The  trustees  in  their  brief  preliminary  re- 
port pay  tribute  to  Miss  McCrory's  excellent 
work  and  say:  "Her  acute  perception  of  local 
conditions,  her  love  of  humanity,  her  instinc- 
tive grasp  of  the  grave  responsibilities  of  a 
librarian,  together  with  her  untiring  energy, 
have  placed  our  library  in  the  front  rank." 

Detroit,  Mich.  The  plan  to  bond  the  city 
for  $500,000  to  enable  its  acceptance  of  the 
$500.000  offered  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  li- 
brary buildings  was  submitted  to  popular  vote 
at  the  local  election  on  April  6,  and  the  prop- 
osition was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  6900  to  8338. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Carnegie  P.  L.  (2d  rpt. 
—  year  ending  March  I,  1903.)  Added  1494 
v.,  471  pm.  ;  total  9824.  Issued,  home  use  53,- 
046  (fict.,  inch  juv.  fict.,  66.69%.)  New  bor- 
rowers 2101  ;  total  borrowers  7179. 

After  sixteen  months'  use  of  open  shelves 
the  inventory  shows  a  loss  of  only  ten  books, 
costing  in  all  $7.87.  The  report  of  the  libra- 
rian, Mrs.  Scheuber,  is  interesting,  and  shows 
that  the  work  of  the  library  has  been  effective- 
ly started.  The  young  people's  department 
has  proved  especially  popular,  and  its  circula- 
tion has  been  28.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  home 
issue.  "During  the  year  weekly  talks  were 
given  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools  and  mem- 
bers of  the  clubs  of  the  city  on  Grecian  my- 
thology, Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
Greek  sculpture.  The  talks  were  fully  illus- 
trated by  means  of  photographs  and  casts. 
The  books  bearing  on  the  subjects  were  placed 
on  special  shelves  and  lists  of  the  books  posted 
on  the  bulletin  boards.  We  are  planning  for 
a  series  of  talks  during  the  spring  on  nature." 

Through  gifts  of  money  made  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Mrs.  Burnett  and  Mrs.  Burton  it  was 
possible  to  begin  sending  books  to  a  few  of 
the  public  schools.  "The  plan  is  to  send  twelve 
books  to  each  of  the  first  seven  grades  of  the 
public  schools  and  change  them  every  six 
weeks.  It  is  hoped  that  before  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year  we  will  have  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  us  to  extend  the  service  to  all 
the  schools  of  the  city."  A  strong  plea  is 
made  for  a  larger  appropriation,  to  enable  the 
library  to  better  avail  itself  of  the  opportuni- 
ties before  it. 


Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.  (uth  rpt.  — 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1902.)  Added  5558; 
total  81,305.  Issued,  home  use  576,141  (fict. 
236,430)  ;  lib.  use  230,415.  New  registration 
8122;  total  registration  23,450.  Receipts  $51,- 
631.80;  expenses  $42,110.28. 

A  well  arranged,  compact  report.  The  total 
circulation  shows  an  increase  of  142,717  v.,  of 
which  103,598  were  issued  for  home  use;  in 
addition  7254  pictures  were  drawn  by  borrow- 
ers. The  figures  given  for  library  use  art 
"simply  an  estimate,  being  the  number  left  on 


the  tables  by  readers.  As  open  access  prevails 
in  all  departments,  except  fiction,  readers 
themselves  replace  many  of  the  books." 

In  the  catalog  department  the  chief  work 
of  the  year  was  reorganization  to  adapt  meth- 
ods to  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
printed  cards.  "Proofs  of  all  cards  issued  are 
received,  cut  to  the  desired  size  and  are  filed 
alphabetically.  Work  on  the  uncataloged  por- 
tion of  the  library  has  been  delayed  with  the 
hope  that  the  same  classes  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  would  soon  be  cataloged  and  we 
could  then  avail  ourselves  of  the  work."  It 
is  added  that  "the  new  system  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  stage  where  it  is  labor-saving. 
Another  year  will  assuredly  reach  it." 

In  the  reference  department  over  a  thousand 
photographs  illustrating  the  architecture  of 
France  and  England,  were  added  to  the  col- 
lection. "Illustrated  catalogs  of  the  principal 
museums  and  art  collections  have  been  added 
so  far  as  obtainable,  and  while  they  are  neither 
rare  nor  expensive,  have  proved  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  art  section  of  the  library. 
Cases  have  been  provided  for  the  photographs 
and  they  have  been  newly  classified  and  shelf- 
listed."  In  all  departments  of  the  library  the 
work  is  hampered  by  crowded  quarters  and  in- 
sufficient accommodations.  The  library  now 
maintains  four  branches  and  n  delivery  and 
deposit  stations. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  P.  L.  On  April  20,  by  a 
narrow  margin  of  four  votes,  the  Louisville 
Public  Library,  formerly  the  Polytechnic  So- 
ciety, declared  itself  in  favor  of  turning  over 
its  property  to  the  Louisville  Free  Library, 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  Andrew 
Carnegie's  donation  of  $250,000  and  the  recent 
general  council  provision  for  city  taxation  for 
that  purpose.  By  this  action  the  board  of 
directors  is  authorized  to  secure  from  the  state 
legislature  the  necessary  legislation  to  allow 
the  merger  to  take  place.  Final  action  ratify- 
ing the  consolidation  is  still  necessary. 

Maiden  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (25th  rpt. —  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  3345;  total  42,- 
214.  Issued,  home  use  132,033  (fict.  75-39%)  ; 
lib.  use  7834;  school  use  11,654  New  cards 
issued  2569;  total  cards  in  use  9867.  Receipts 
$16,093.93;  expenses  $14,428.05. 

"An  important  acquisition  during  the  year 
has  come  by  the  purchase  of  a  file  of  the  early 
numbers  of  Maiden's  first  newspaper,  the 
Maiden  Messenger,  which  was  begun  by  the 
late  Charles  C.  P.  Moody,  July  16,  1856,  and 
continued  with  varying  success  and  several 
interruptions  until  November  27,  1872,  after 
which  it  was  merged  with  the  Maiden  Mirror. 
The  papers  thus  acquired,  bound  with  those 
which  we  already  had,  form  a  file  which  ap- 
parently lacks  but  four  numbers  of  being 
complete." 

The  annual  inventory  showed  a  loss  of  46 
volumes,  of  which  33  were  from  the  open 
shelves  in  the  children's  room  and  reference 
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room.  The  trustees  say:  "We  again  raise  the 
question :  If  a  few  books,  under  a  partial  su- 
pervision, are  exposed  to  carelessness  and 
theft,  what  would  be  the  result  if  our  shelves 
and  alcoves  were  thrown  open  to  the  general 
public  ?  The  advocates  of  open  shelves  ignore 
the  moral  side  of  the  question  and  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  shield  of  economy  in 
administration  and  the  questionable  conven- 
ience of  the  people." 

Marshalltown,  la.  Carnegie  L.  On  April 
23  the  new  library  building  was  dedicated 
with  elaborate  exercises.  The  address  of  the 
day  was  delivered  by  F.  M.  Crunden,  libra- 
rian of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library.  The 
building,  which  cost  $48,000,  was  designed  by 
Patton  &  Miller,  of  Chicago.  It  is  built  on  a 
corner  site,  with  the  entrance  in  the  center  of 
the  triangle  thus  formed,  and  in  general  ar- 
rangement, fitting  and  equipment  is  well  ar- 
ranged for  effective  work. 

Meriden,  Ct.  Curtis  Memorial  L.  The 
beautiful  library  building  given  to  Meriden 
by  Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Curtis  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  was  formally  presented  to  the 
town  on  the  evening  of  April  20.  The  build- 
ing is  understood  to  have  cost  $50,000,  not  in- 
cluding the  land.  It  is  classic  in  style,  mod- 
elled in  a  measure  upon  the  Erectheum,  and 
built  of  Vermont  white  marble.  A  delivery 
room,  20  x  30,  occupies  the  center,  arranged 
for  admission  to  the  shelves,  and  on  either 
side  are  the  two  reading  rooms.  The  stack 
room,  at  the  rear,  has  a  present  capacity  of 
22,000  v.  with  possibility  of  future  extension 
for  a  third  more ;  the  book  cases  in  the  read- 
ing room  will  shelve  2500  v.  The  second 
floor  contains  an  assembly  room  and  a  trus- 
tees' room.  The  finishing  and  equipment  of 
the  building  are  most  artistic  and  elaborate. 
At  present  there  are  between  8000  and  9000 
volumes  on  the  shelves. 

Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  "pro- 
gram for  architects'  competition"  has  been  is- 
sued for  the  Carnegie  Library  building,  to  be 
erected  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
education.  An  open  competition  has  been  ar- 
ranged, plans  to  be  submitted  on  or  before 
June  I,  1903.  The  building  is  to  be  erected 
on  a  site  100  feet  on  First  avenue  and  100 
feet  on  Second  avenue  and  210  feet  in  depth, 
and  it  is  to  cost  not  over  $50,000,  including 
architects'  fees.  The  requirements  include,  for 
the  first  floor,  stack  room,  reading  room,  chil- 
dren's room,  cloak  room,  reference  room,  li- 
brarian's room,  cataloging  and  work  room ; 
on  the  second  floor,  executive  offices ;  in  the 
basement,  newspaper  room,  receiving  room, 
bicycle  room  and  cloak  room.  "It  is  desired 
that  there  shall  be  easy  access  from  the  read- 
ing and  reference  room  to  the  book  stacks, 
which  are  to  be  open  to  the  public,  and  that 
there  shall  be  abundant  space  available  for 
the  shelves  in  each  room  for  storage  of  books 
for  use  in  that  room  along  walls." 


New  York  City,  Gen.  Soc.  of  Mechanics'  and 
Tradesmen's  L.  (ii7th  rpt. —  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  2370;  total  100,273. 
Issued,  home  use  100,619;  ref.  use  7986;  lost 
23.  Reading  room  attendance  57,086. 

New  York  P.  L.  The  consolidation  of  the 
Aguilar  Free  Library  makes  the  circulation 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  the  largest 
in  the  United  States  and  probably  in  the 
world.  The  home  use  for  the  month  of 
March  was  274,590,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
considerably  more  than  three  million  a  year. 
When  the  branch  system  has  been  completed 
it  is  expected  that  the  library  will  circulate 
at  least  five  million  and  probably  more. 

Work  on  the  new  Carnegie  buildings  is 
going  forward  rapidly.  The  building  on  East 
Broadway,  to  be  occupied  by  the  Chatham 
Square  branch,  will  soon  be  ready  for  its 
equipment.  A  new  feature  of  this  building 
will  be  that  the  children's  room  will  be  on  the 
main  floor,  and  the  adults'  circulating  room 
on  the  second  floor.  The  basement  is  occupied 
by  a  commodious  assembly  room.  The 
branch  will  move  into  the  new  quarters  about 
July  i  next.  The  work  on  the  building  for 
the  Harlem  branch  on  I25th  street,  between 
Second  and  Third  avenues,  is  also  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  building  should  be  occupied 
early  in  the  autumn.  The  front,  which  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  is  now  completed.  It  is 
striking  though  plain.  All  floors  are  of  the 
new  Guastevino  construction.  The  next  build- 
ing to  be  completed  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
new  branch  at  Mott  Haven,  i4Oth  street  and 
Alexander  avenue.  This  is  the  most  expen- 
sive branch  structure  yet  undertaken.  The 
material  will  be  red  brick  with  heavy  lime- 
stone trimming,  as  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  resi- 
dence. 

Work  will  also  be  begun  shortly  on  two  of 
the  Staten  Island  branches,  and  plans  have 
been  nearly  completed  for  a  building  facing 
Tompkins  Square  on  the  north  side,  which  it 
i«  expected  will  be  occupied  by  the  present 
Avenue  C  branch. 

New  York  State  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1902.)  Added  20,236;  total  482,697, 
of  which  274.720  are  in  the  state  library 
proper,  62,159  m  the  travelling  libraries,  and 
145,818  are  duplicates.  The  expenditures  for 
books  amounted  to  $15,230.64,  for  serials 
$4610.72,  for  binding  $5374.19,  the  total  sum 
being  $14,077.30  less  than  the  year  before. 

As  usual,  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
report.  The  use  of  books  has  largely  in- 
creased, the  volumes  consulted  in  the  refer- 
ence department,  221,439,  being  a  gain  of  51,- 
677  over  1901.  There  were  lent,  aside  from 
travelling  libraries  and  library  for  the  blind, 
31.413  v. ;  the  travelling  libraries  sent  out 
33.S72  v-.  a°d  'he  library  for  the  blind  1903; 
12.602  pictures  and  slides  and  26  lanterns  were 
also  lent.  The  borrowers  included  336  insti- 
tutions and  individual  borrowers  outside  Al- 
bany. 
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The  library  is  one  of  the  21  depositories  se- 
lected for  the  complete  printed  catalog  card 
collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
has  received  in  addition  during  the  past 
nine  years  over  272,000  cards  analyzing 
sets,  or  on  special  subjects.  "A  large  part 
of  the  latter  have  still  to  be  permanently 
classified  and  arranged."  Mr.  Dewey  adds : 
"The  year's  experience  confirms  the  belief 
that  provision  of  these  cards  by  the  national 
library  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
taken  for  American  libraries." 

It  is  noted  that  the  bill  authorizing  the  ac- 
quiring of  a  site  for  a  state  library  building, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  for 
the  third  time  in  1901,  was  omitted  in  1902, 
Mr.  Dewey  says :  "I  simply  record  again  that 
judging  from  the  uniform  experience  of  the 
great  libraries  all  over  the  world,  the  state 
is  making  a  serious  economic  as  well  as  edu- 
cational mistake  in  delaying  provision  of  an 
adequate  building  for  this  great  cyclopedic 
library.  We  require  now  a  mile  of  new  shelv- 
ing each  year  for  our  additions.  We  have  to- 
ward 200,000  volumes  nailed  up  in  boxes  and 
stored  in  the  malthouse  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city.  The  administration  of  the  library 
costs  each  year  more  and  more  for  extra  labor 
involved  because  of  lack  of  space  to  arrange 
our  resources  conveniently.  These  difficulties 
grow  worse  very  fast  after  overcrowding  has 
begun.  Every  month's  delay  is  making  a  bad 
matter  worse.  A  library  differs  from  other 
departments  and  institutions  radically.  Any 
of  them  may  persistently  set  forth  their  wish 
and  supposed  urgent  needs  for  new  quarters, 
but  none  of  them  have  the  peculiarity  of 
making  great  annual  additions  for  which 
space  must  be  provided,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
mands for  room  caused  by  growing  work. 
We  must  therefore  look  for  experience  not 
to  other  departments  but  to  other  libraries, 
and  in  scores  of  cases  it  has  proved  a  serious 
economic  mistake  to  delay  too  long  begin- 
ning a  new  building." 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  an  index  to  the  legislation  of  the 
world,  for  which  it  is  hoped  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  Vag- 
aries and  defects  in  methods  of  issue  of  pub- 
lic documents  are  also  reviewed,  and  the 
recommendations  submitted  by  R.  H.  Whitten 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Librarians  are  reprinted  in 
full.  The  work  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  library  —  Bibliography,  Law,  Manu- 
script, etc.  —  are  severally  reviewed  and  the 
usual  full  statistics  are  appended. 

Oelwein,  la.  At  the  municipal  election  held 
on  March  30  it  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  50 
votes  to  decline  the  offer  of  $12,500  for  a  li- 
brary building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Ogden,  Utah.  Carnegie  F.  L.  The  new 
building  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  April 
21.  It  cost  $25,000,  is  classic  in  design,  and 


includes  children's  room  and  a  large  assembly 
room  accommodating  1000  persons.  A  book 
purchase  fund  of  $1000  was  raised  by  public 
subscription. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Mercantile  L.  Assoc.  (57th 
rpt.  —  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added 
5822;  total  127,532.  Issued,  home  use  111,273 
(fict.,  incl.  juv.  fict.  68.74%.)  Number  of 
visitors  175,088.  New  members  342;  total 
membership  3441. 

As  usual,  a  most  interesting  report.  The 
two  points  that  deserve  special  attention  deal 
with  the  duplicate  novel  collection,  and  the 
work,  recently  begun,  of  "weeding  out"  super- 
seded books.  The  former  is  noted  elsewhere. 
On  the  latter,  Mr.  Kephart  says :  "It  is  beyond 
question  that  our  shelves  are  encumbered  with 
a  great  deal  of  trash.  Any  public  library  that 
has  grown,  as  ours  has,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  has  followed  the  time-honored 
policy  of  never  throwing  away  any  books  un- 
less they  were  worn  out,  is  sure  to  contain 
much  worthless  material.  I  think  it  should 
be  our  rule  to  remove  antiquated  text-bocks, 
superseded  editions,  superfluous  duplicates, 
and  other  works  whose  day  of  usefulness  has 
past.  A  large  percentage  of  the  useless  books 
in  our  library  are  in  tatterdemalion  condition, 
their  backs  cracked  or  turned  to  powder,  their 
lids  off,  and  they  are  a  positive  nuisance,  soil- 
ing everything  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact. In  the  section  of  fiction  we  have  sev- 
eral thousand  volumes  that  are  defective  from 
lost  leaves,  or  so  soiled  as  to  be  offensive. 
They  should  be  removed.  Such  of  them  as 
are  likely  to  remain  standard  should  be  re- 
placed by  new  copies.  Having  reported  this 
matter  to  the  board  of  direction,  I  was  author- 
ized last  summer  to  weed  out  the  library  at 
my  discretion.  I  began  in  the  section  of  Eng- 
lish fiction.  In  a  short  time  I  had  withdrawn 
1644  volumes  from  that  part  of  English  fic- 
tion that  runs  from  "Abbott"  to  "Cooke," 
which  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  collection. 
At  this  rate  about  ten  per  cent,  of  our  novels 
will  be  thrown  out.  Not  all  of  these  books 
were  worthless.  In  many  instances  we  had 
superfluous  duplicates  of  books  that  had  once 
been  popular  but  which  are  now  seldom  called 
for.  These  I  have  sold.  I  did  not,  however, 
find  it  practicable  to  sell  shabby  novels;  they 
can  only  be  sold  as  waste  paper,  or  given  away 
to  charitable  institutions." 

Seattle  (Wash.)  P.  L.  The  library  has  is- 
sued in  pamphlet  form  the  "Regulations  for 
architects'  competition"  for  its  new  Carnegie 
building.  According  to  the  plans  adopted  six 
firms  of  architects  h'ave  been  invited  to  enter 
this  competition,  and  are  to  receive  the  sum 
of  $200  each ;  all  architects  resident  in  the 
state  of  Washington  are  also  invited  to  com- 
pete without  compensation,  except  that  $200 
shall  be  awarded  to  each  of  the  three  whose 
designs  are  adjudged  superior  to  any  others 
submitted  by  resident  architects;  and  com- 
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petitive  designs  will  be  also  admitted,  without 
compensation,  to  non-resident  architects  who 
may  apply  for  permission  to  compete.  The 
library  board  has  chosen  as  its  professional 
adviser  Professor  William  R.  Ware,  of  Co- 
lumbia University. 

The  site  secured  for  the  building  is  a  finely 
situated  city  block,  256  by  240  feet,  and 
bounded  by  Madison  street,  Fourth  avenue, 
Spring  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  It  is  required 
that  the  building  be  thoroughly  fireproof, 
"erected  in  a  simple  and  dignified  style  appro- 
priate to  its  use,"  and  that  its  cost,  exclusive 
of  equipment  but  including  architect's  fees, 
shall  not  exceed  $200,000.  "One  of  the  fore- 
most considerations  in  the  design  must  be  the 
possibility  of  future  enlargement.  The  build- 
ing now  to  be  erected  with  the  funds  at  dis- 
posal is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  (as 
large  a  part  as  can  be  built  with  the  money  in 
hand)  of  a  larger  structure,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  cover  most  of  the  block.  While 
it  is  not  expected  that  a  building  covering 
more  than  about  12,000  square  feet  of  ground 
can  be  erected  with  the  money  at  our  disposal, 
it  is  desired  that  the  present  construction  be 
such  as  to  admit  of  future  expansion  into  a 
building  covering  or  enclosing  about  40,000 
square  feet  of  the  block  forming  the  site.  It 
is  recommended  that  "the  initial  structure 
should  be  one  side  of  an  ultimate  hollow 
square,  with  large  reading  rooms  for  public 
use  at  the  extremities  and  a  delivery  room  in 
the  center  of  the  first  or  main  story,  having 
the  stack,  with  a  present  capacity  of  about 
250,000  volumes,  in  a  wing  (which  can  be  later 
extended  across  the  court)  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  delivery  room,  and  working  space 
for  the  accession,  cataloging  and  care  of  books 
flanking  the  stack  and  delivery  room.  We 
believe  that  permanent  partitions  should  be 
as  few  as  possible,  and  as  a  rule  only  in  such 
places  as  the  support  of  the  building  de- 
mands." Provision  is  to  be  made  for  a  pub- 
lic lecture  hall  on  the  second  floor,  and  there 
must  be  also  a  children's  reading  room  with 
open  shelves  around  the  wall,  children's  class 
and  lecture  room,  newspaper  reading  room, 
public  document  and  patent  department,  draft- 
ing and  photographing  room,  and  art  gallery. 

The  common  sense  and  careful  judgment 
shown  in  these  "regulations"  promise  well  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  and  dignified  build- 
ing. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (3Oth  rpt.,  1902.) 
Added  5310;  total  56,539.  Issued,  home  use 
277,106  (fict.  72H  %.)  Cards  issued  3032. 
Receipts  $18,683.34;  expenses  $18,589.79. 

"Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  January, 
1902,  all  the  books  of  the  library  intended  for 
circulation  have  been  free  of  access  to  the 
public.  No  act  of  the  library  has  probably 
ever  been  received  with  such  favor  as  this. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  act  has 
increased  the  usefulness  of  the  library  two- 
fold." 


Books  are  sent  from  the  library  to  the  vari- 
ous Sunday-schools  of  the  city  desiring  them, 
and  five  of  these  have  accepted  continuous 
service  of  100  books  each.  "The  library  still 
continues  its  house  delivery  of  books.  If  the 
boy  who  engages  in  this  work  is  energetic 
and  possessed  of  some  address  he  finds  the 
work  remunerative.  The  boys  who  have  sec- 
tions at  some  distance  from  the  library  hold 
their  customers  permanently.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  hold  customers  who  live  within 
easy  reach  of  the  library.  During  the  year 
there  have  been  delivered  by  our  boy  carriers 
books  to  the  number  of  7990." 

A  complete  inventory  taken  in  the  summer 
showed  a  loss  of  258  volumes,  of  which  199 
were  missing  from  the  children's  room.  "When 
it  is  considered  that  the  library  contains  about 
60,000  volumes,  with  a  circulation  upwards  of 
270,000  a  year,  and  that  no  complete  previous 
inventory  has  been  taken  for  three  years,  this 
number  is  a  remarkably  low  one." 

From  the  school  department  147  teachers  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools  have  been 
supplied  with  libraries  of  25  books  each.  "The 
high  schools  have  been  supplied,  with  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  with  whatever  books 
have  been  requested  by  the  teachers."  The 
department  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Edith  B. 
Hayes,  who  has  visited  each  of  the  25  school 
buildings  twice  during  the  year,  talked  with 
the  children,  and  supplied  lists  of  selected 
reading. 

Under  the  head  of  "recommendations,"  Mr. 
Foss  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  supply  of  suf- 
ficient copies  of  good  books,  pointing  out  that 
"the  standard  books  that  have  been  tested, 
that  have  survived  because  they  are  fittest  to 
survive,  are  not  innumerable,  and  should  be 
duplicated  in  a  public  library  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  demand  for  them  may  be  fully  sup- 
plied." The  many  improvements  made  during 
the  last  five  years  in  equipment  and  adminis- 
trative machinery  are  referred  to,  and  it  is 
added :  "The  machinery  of  the  library  is  fairly 
complete  and  in  good  working  condition;  and 
there  is  but  one  great  aim  that  I  would  now 
urge,  and  that  is,  that  the  library  be  made  as 
quickly  as  possible  able  to  supply  all  calls 
made  upon  it  for  the  really  good  books  in  all 
classes  of  literature.  This,  I  think,  can  be 
done  in  the  space  of  three  years  by  carefully 
watching  and  tabulating  the  demands  of  the 
public,  and  then  promptly  duplicating  all 
books  of  excellence  whenever  they  are  called 
for,  and  are  not  found  'in.'  This  will  take 
time  and  considerable  money,  but  it  will  add 
tremendously  to  the  efficiency  and  usefulness 
of  the  library,  and  will  be  worth  all  the  time 
and  money  it  will  cost.  We  have  no  new  and 
expensive  innovations  remaining  to  be  put  in 
operation;  the  improvements  we  projected 
have  been  accomplished.  For  a  time,  now,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  would  do  well  to  concentrate 
our  energies  upon  the  building  up  of  a  library 
that  will  promptly  satisfy  the  demands  of  its 
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public  as  far  as  all  books  of  real  excellence 
are  concerned." 

Southbridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
ending  March  i,  1903.)  Added  395;  total 
18,719.  Issued,  home  use  25,205.  New  regis- 
tration 426;  cards  in  use  5146.  Receipts 
$2793-13;  expenses  $2779.99. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  By  act  of  the  supreme 
court  on  February  28  the  name  of  the  Troy 
Young  Men's  Library  Association  was 
changed  on  request  to  that  of  Troy  Public 
Library.  The  change  of  name  is  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  all  interested,  and  indicates 
much  more  adequately  the  place  the  library 
has  long  held  in  the  community.  The  library 
is  housed  in  the  beautiful  Hart  memorial 
building,  and  contains  over  40,000  volumes. 

Union,  S.  C.  At  the  municipal  election  in 
April  the  offer  of  $10,000  for  a  Carnegie  li- 
brary building  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  253 
against  63. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  directors  at 
a  recent  meeting  voted  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  librarian,  Samuel  S.  Green,  from  $3500 
to  $4000.  A  new  revised  edition  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  library  have  been  is- 
sued, which  embodies  several  minor  changes 
of  policy.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the 
provision  that  "All  persons  shall  have  free 
access  to  the  collection  of  books  outside  the 
counter,  and  upon  application  will  be  admitted 
to  such  sections  of  the  books  in  the  circulat- 
ing department  as  they  may  wish  to  examine, 
unless  reasons  appear  at  any  time  to  the  libra- 
rian why  the  privilege  should  not  be  granted." 

FOREIGN. 

Calcutta,  India.  Imperial  L.  In  declaring 
open,  on  Jan.  30,  the  new  Imperial  Library, 
Lord  Curzon  stated  that  during  his  first  sea- 
son in  Calcutta  he  was  impressed  by  the  lim- 
ited facilities  for  research  in  the  city.  The 
Public  Library  in  Metcalfe  Hall  he  found  in 
a  state  of  "genteel  decay,"  and  the  Govern- 
ment Library,  stacked  in  an  unsuitable  build- 
ing, unknown  to  the  public  and  useless  for 
purposes  of  local  study  and  reference.  Lord 
Curzon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  bring  about  the  amalgamation  of  these 
libraries.  After  prolonged  negotiations  the 
rights  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Public  Li- 
brary were  acquired  by  the  Government ;  a 
librarian,  Mr.  John  MacFarlane,  from  Eng- 
land, was  appointed,  and  for  two  years  had 
been  engaged  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  li- 
brary. The  Government  Library  had  been 
transferred,  and  the  books  in  the  Public  Li- 
brary weeded  out  and  rearranged.  The  new 
institution  opened  with  100,000  volumes,  with 
public  and  private  reading  rooms.  The  main 
object  was  to  collect  all  books  about  India, 
with  such  additions  as  were  required  to  make 
a  good  general  reference  library;  not  a  library 
of  fiction,  but  a  working  place  for  students, 
and  a  repository  of  material  for  the  future 


historians  of  India.  For  the  convenience  of 
\\orkers  unable  to  visit  the  library  in  business 
hours,  it  would  be  open  until  7  p.m.,  and  on 
Sundays  from  2  to  5  p.m. — Library  Associa- 
tion Record,  April. 

Manchester  (Eng.)  F.  Ls.  The  jubilee  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Manchester  Free  Li- 
braries was  celebrated  with  elaborate  exercises 
on  April  2.  At  a  crowded  evening  meeting 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  Lord  Avebury  spoke 
on  the  effect  of  reading  and  the  ministry  of 
books.  The  ratio  of  novel-reading  to  serious 
study,  he  tried  to  prove,  was  by  no  means  so 
large  as  statisticians  often  made  out.  Taking 
the  Manchester  statistics,  the  ratio  seemed  to 
be  4*/2  to  I.  That,  however,  did  not  prove 
that  four  out  of  every  five  hours  devoted  to 
reading  would  be  spent  on  fiction.  A  work 
of  science  or  history  would  take  five,  or  per- 
haps ten,  times  as  much  thought  and  time  as 
a  story.  The  optimistic  conclusion  was  reached 
that  from  the  figures  supplied,  Manchester 
readers  actually  spent  less  time  on  works  of 
fiction  than  they  did  on  other  subjects. 

Sir  Lewis  Morris  spoke  of  his  recollections 
of  the  opening  of  the  library  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Lord  Lytton 
were  among  the  speakers.  He  contributed  also 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian  a  commemorative 
poem,  in  part  as  follows : 

AT  A  FREE  LIBRARY, 
Manchester.  April  2,  1903. 

Here  hands  now  cold  have  reared  a  shrine 
Where  weary  frame  and  throbbing  brain 

May  rest  'mid  garnered  sheaves  divine 
And  find  a  brief  surcease  from  pain, 

And  cares  and  penury  and  toil. 

The  mill's  loud  whirr  and  stifling  air, 

The  din,  the  smoke,  the  dust,  the  soil, 
Which  vex  the  workers  everywhere. 

"Neath  spells  of  the  poetic  muse, 
Or  Hers  whose  storied  pages  give 

The  glamour  which  the  Past  renews 
And  bids  our  vanished  Britain  live; 

Or  those  which  weave  for  girl  and  boy 
Bright  dreams  of  Life,  too  fair  for  truth; 

The  glow,  the  flush,  the  new-born  joy, 
The  innocent  fantasies  of  youth. 

Gifts  ant)  Bequests. 

Boston  P.  L.  The  library  has  just  received 
the  sum  of  $100,000  as  a  bequest  from  the  es- 
tate of  the  late  Robert  Charles  Billings,  of 
Boston.  The  income  of  the  fund  alone  is  to 
be  used,  and  is  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  books ;  the  additional  sum  of  $7000  has  been 
given  for  the  purchase  of  a  bas  relief  of  Mr. 
Billings. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  library  has  just 
received  $25,588.08  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Walter  Scott  Dickson,  of  Salem,  being  its 
share  of  the  residue  under  his  will.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  $10,000  legacy  recorded  in 
L.  j.  in  1900, 
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Carnegie   library  gifts. 

Adrian,  Mich.     April  11.    $10,000. 

Anoka,  Minn.    April  i.    $12,500. 

Ardmore,  Indian  Territory.  April  4.  $15,- 
ooo. 

Bayonne,  N.  J.  April  13.  $50,000.  Ac- 
cepted. 

Brownwood,  Tex.    April  2.    $10,000. 

Cleveland,  O.  April  4.  $250,000  for  seven 
branch  library  buildings.  Accepted. 

Fairhaven,  Wash.    April  6.    $12,500. 

Greenville,  Tex.  March  28.  $20,000.  Ac- 
cepted. 

Grinnell  (la.)  College  L.  March  31.  $50,- 
ooo.  Accepted.  One  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed is  that  citizens  of  Grinnell  are  to  have 
all  privileges  of  the  use  of  the  library. 

Iowa  City,  la.  April  14.  $10,000  addi- 
tional, making  a  total  of  $35,000. 

La  Grange,  III.    April  2.    $12,500. 

Livingston,  Mont.     March  23.    $10,000. 

Mansfield  (O.)  Memorial  L.  Assoc.  April 
6.  $35,ooo. 

Marengo,  la.    March  31.     $10,000. 

Moberly,  Mo.  March  30.  $5000  additional, 
making  a  total  of  $20,000. 

Oklahoma  City,  O.  T.  April  u.  $30,000 
for  library  building  for  Oklahoma  University. 

Spokane,  Wash.    April  i.    $75,000. 

Taunton,  Mass.  April  14.  $10,000  addi- 
tional, making  a  total  of  $70,000. 

Taylorville,  III.     March  30.     $12,500. 

Urbana,  O.    March  30.    $15,000. 

Wiscasset,  Me.    April  4.    $4000. 

The  Hague.  The  chief  foreign  gift  of  the 
month  is  the  offer,  made  on  April  22,  of 
$1,500,000  for  "the  erection  of  a  court  house 
and  library  (a  temple  of  peace)  for  the  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration  established  by  the 
treaty  of  July  29,  1899."  The  letter  of  accept- 
ance by  Baron  Gevers,  Minister  of  the  Dutch 
government  to  the  United  States,  indicates 
that  the  Dutch  government  will  accept  Mr. 
Carnegie's  gift  and  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  by  means  of  a  board  of  trustees. 

^Librarians. 

ABELL,  Mrs.  Mary,  for  several  years  libra- 
rian of  the  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Public  Library, 
died  at  her  home  in  Beatrice,  on  April  4. 

LASHER,  Mrs.  Cora  Fidelia,  for  19  years 
assistant  in  the  Silas  Bronson  Library,  of 
Waterbury,  Ct.,  died  at  her  home  in  Water- 
bury,  on  April  i,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months. 

PIETSCHMANN,  Dr.  Richard,  formerly  of 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  Gottingen  University, 
succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Karl  Dziatzko. 


STANLEY,  Hiram  M.,  for  15  years  librarian 
of  Lake  Forest  (111.)  University,  and  well 
known  as  a  writer  on  philosophical  and  lit- 
erary subjects,  died  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on 
April  3,  after  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Stanley  was 
born  in  1857  at  Jonesville,  Mich.,  and  was 
graduated  from  Lake  Forest  University  in  the 
class  of  1881 ;  later  he  studied  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  engaged  in  post- 
graduate work  at  Lake  Forest  and  Harvard, 
and  from  1885  to  1900  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Lake  Forest  Library.  He  contributed 
many  articles  and  reviews  to  various  period- 
icals, and  among  his  published  works  were  a 
"Handbook  of  psychology,"  "Evolutionary 
psychology  of  feeling,"  and  "Essays  in  lit- 
erary art." 

WIRE-CLARK.  Dr.  George  E.  Wire,  libra- 
rian of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  County  Law 
Library,  was  married  on  Thursday,  April  16, 
to  Miss  Emma  A.  Clark,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Cataloging  ano  Classification. 

ANNUAL  AMERICAN  CATALOGUE  CUMULATED, 
1900-1902 :  containing  a  record,  under  au- 
thor, title,  subject  and  series,  of  the  books 
published  in  the  United  States,  recorded 
from  Jan.  i,  1900,  to  Dec.  31,  1902,  together 
with  a  directory  of  publishers.  New  York, 
Office  of  The  Publishers'  Weekly,  1903. 
43+683  P.  O.  $3.50. 

The  BOSTON  BOOK  Co.  Bulletin  of  Bibliog- 
raphy for  April  prints  the  first  instalment  of 
"A  list  of  the  periodicals  of  England  and 
America  which  do  not  issue  titles  or  indexes, 
or  which  issue  them  improperly."  This  first 
part  covers  "The  improper  issue  of  titles  and 
indexes,"  all  methods  of  issue  being  regarded 
as  "improper"  except  the  practice  of  having 
title-page  and  index  issued  to  accompany  the 
number  completing  a  volume,  and  secured  by 
pasting  or  stitching  to  the  number  which  it 
accompanies.  F.  W.  Faxon  contributes  an  in- 
teresting bibliography  of  "Ephemeral  bibe- 
lots," as  he  designates  "the  small,  artistically 
printed  periodicals-  variously  called  chap- 
books,  ephemerals,"  etc.,  prefaced  by  a  de- 
scriptive introduction ;  and  George  Watson 
Cole  continues  his  record  of  "Bermuda  in  pe- 
riodical literature." 

CINCINNATI  (O.)  P.  L.  Annual  list  of  books 
added,  being  also  quarterly  bulletin  no.  154. 
Cincinnati,  1903.  90  p.  1.  O. 

HITCHLER,  Theresa.  Comparative  cataloguing 
rules :  20  points  in  10  codes  briefly  com- 
pared. New  York,  George  G.  Peck,  1903. 
32  p.  D. 

A  clear,  compact  and  extremely  useful  lit- 
tle summary.  The  10  codes  are:  A.  L.  A. 
(original),  A.  L.  A.  (revised),  Bodleian, 
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British  Museum,  Cutter,  Jewett,  L.  A.  U.  K., 
Library  School,  Linderfelt,  Perkins,  Wheat- 
ley;  and  the  20  points  cover  the  most  impor- 
tant technical  details.  Permanently  useful 
for  reference  to  all  catalogers.  An  edition  in 
paper  covers  is  distributed  to  libraries  with- 
out charge  by  Clarke  &  Baker. 

The  LOWELL  (Mass.)  CITY  L.  Bulletin  for 
April  contains  special  reference  list  18,  on 
Gardening. 

Th«  NEW  BEDFORD  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L. 
Monthly  Bulletin  for  April  continues  refer- 
ence list  no.  62,  devoted  to  "Local  histories, 
New  England  states." 

The  NEW  YORK  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  April 
appears  with  a  slightly  altered  cover  page, 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  library.  It  contains 
the  final  instalment  of  Miss  Hasse's  "List  of 
publications  of  New  York  General  Assembly, 
1693-1775,"  covering  issues  from  1748  to  the 
close  of  the  period. 

The  ST.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  begins  with  an 
April  number  the  publication  of  a  Monthly 
Bulletin,  in  a  new  series.  In  addition  to  an 
annotated  selected  list  of  accessions  it  in- 
cludes "A  list  of  books  upon  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory to  1821." 
VICTORIA  P.  L.  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Catalogue  of  books.    Part  2.    Perth,  [1903.] 

For  note  of  Part  i  and  system  of  classifi- 
cation, see  L.  j.,  October,  1902,  p.  912.  Part 
2,  issued  like  these  in  sheets,  runs  from  Barre 
to  Byzantine. 

The  WISCONSIN  F.  L.  COMMISSION'S  special 
book  list  no.  3,  for  April,  is  an  excellent  "Se- 
lected list  of  books  on  gardens  and  garden- 
ing," compiled  by  Miss  Stearns. 

Sibliograpbg. 

BOOK  TRADE  BraLioc-RAPHY.     M.   L.   Green- 
halgh,  1135  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City, 
announces    the    publication,    for    the    Dibdin 
Club,  of  a  volume  devoted  to  "Three  cen- 
turies of  English  booktrade  bibliography."    It 
will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  historical  and 
bibliographical,  the  former  being  an  historical 
account  of  booktrade  bibliography  from  the 
earliest  time,  by  A.  Growoll ;  the  latter,  a  bib- 
liography of  English  booktrade  catalogs  from 
1595  to  1902,  compiled  and  annotated  by  Wil- 
berforce  Eames,  of  the  Lenox  Library. 
FRENEAU,  Philip.     Paltsits,  Victor  Hugo.    A 
bibliography  of  the  separate  and  collected 
works  of  Philip  Freneau;  together  with  an 
account    of   his    newspapers.     New    York, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1903.    15+96  p.  facsim., 
D. 

Mr.  Paltsits  says :  "In  the  bibliography  Fre- 
neau's  works  are  given,  as  far  as  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  them,  in  volume,  pam- 
phlet or  broadside  form,  arranged  chronologi- 
cally by  the  dates  of  their  actual  imprints  or 
supposed  date  of  publication.  The  introduc- 


tion of  a  record  of  a  few  unpublished  manu- 
scripts is  incidental,  and  the  exclusion  of  much 
more  available  manuscript  matter  is  inten- 
tional." A  most  careful  and  painstaking  piece 
of  work.  Indication  is  given  of  the  libraries 
in  which  items  listed  may  be  found.  Besides 
the  six  newspapers  with  which  Freneau's 
name  is  associated,  there  are  47  titles,  given 
with  full  collation  and  bibliographical  and 
biographical  notes. 

IRISH  PUBLICATIONS.     King,  J.     King's  Irish 
bibliography:  a  subject  guide  to  Irish  books. 
Part  i  :  of  Irish  researches,  1903.     [Pub.  by 
the  author]  1903.    16  p.  4°.    is. 
Noted  in  Library  World,  April,  p.  275. 

LOUISIANA  TERRITORY.  In  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  Bulletin,  vol.  3,  no.  n,  p.  32,  33, 
is  a  bibliography  of  Louisiana  Territory,  con- 
taining 82  titles  published  between  1684  and 
1000,  furnished  by  the  catalog  division  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Library.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Bulletin  says  that  requests  for  lists 
of  obtainable  publications  were  addressed  to 
"1600  librarians  in  the  United  States,"  of 
whom  1000  replied  with  lists.  Of  these  the 
largest  was  that  sent  by  the  Wisconsin  li- 
brary, which  contains  all  of  the  items  named. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  proof- 
reading on  this  bibliography  shows  that  the 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  lacks  library  training. 

INDEXES. 

57TH  CONGRESS,  IST  SESSION,  Dec.  2,  1901- 
July  i,  1902:  Index  to  the  subjects  of  the 
documents  and  reports  and  to  the  commit- 
tees, senators  and  representatives  present- 
ing them,  with  tables  of  the  same  in  nu- 
merical order  [being  the  "consolidated  in- 
dex" provided  for  by  the  act  of  Jan.  12, 
J895]  ;  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Washington, 
Gov.  Print.  Office,  1903.  450  p.  O. 
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The  following  are  supplied  by  Catalogue  Division, 
Library  of  Congress: 

Arke,  Simon,  pseud,  of  Howard,  Clifford, 
"Graphology." 

Codman,  James  M.,  is  the  author  of  "A  few 
charades." 

Devitt,  George  Raywood,  is  the  editor  of 
"The  White  House  gallery  of  official  por- 
traits of  the  presidents." 

Graye,  Dawn,  is  a  pseud,  of  Oeston,  Agata 
Dolores  Mercedes,  "A  story  within  a  story." 

Kremer.  Charles  F.,  is  the  compiler  of  "The 
modern  baker." 

Lizabeth  is  a  pseud,  of  Wallace,  Kathryn, 
"The  key  that  fits  the  lock." 

Miller.  Edgar  G.,  jr.,  is  the  author  of 
''Notes  on  titles." 

Owen,  Belle,  is  the  author  of  "A  prairie 
winter,  by  an  Illinois  girl." 
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All  Librarians  should  have  a  copy 
of   our  Booklet   542 

TT  describes  three  new  lines  of  Steel  Filing 
Cabinets  which  we  are  carrying  in  stock 
and  offering  at  particularly  low  prices. 

They  are: 

Steel   Document  Files 

Steel    Vertical  Files 

Steel  Card  Indejc    T)rcit^ers 

The  booklet  particularly  illustrates  a  large 
number  of  small  file  cases  suited  to  library  uses 
which  can  be  shipped  promptly  on  order. 
These  cabinets  are  incombustible,  durable, 
neatly  made  and  finished,  and  indispensable  to 
Safe  Filing. 

COPIES  OF  BOOKLET  ON  APPLICATION. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

55  Qifford  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

MANDFACTDRERS  OF  THE  "ALL  STEEL"  BOOK  STACK 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 


HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  the  past  several  years,  handling  with  complete 
satisfaction  the  entire  library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries 
of  the  country,  we  call  to  your  attention  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our 
disposal  ;  not  only  as  to  the  prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  all  such 
business,  but  the  great  saving  to  the  library  in  the  matter  of  receiving 
exceptional  discount.  A  request  for  estimate  on  any  miscellaneous 
list  of  publications  will  receive  the  same  painstaking  care  and  minute 
attention  that  an  order  involving  thousands  of  dollars  would  receive. 
Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short  time  after 
order  is  placed — our  own  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  as 
well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  all  interested  in  the  Free  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private 
Libraries  to  visit  our  mammoth  establishment,  where  the  thousand 
upon  thousands  of  miscellaneous  volumes  are  at  your  full  access. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE  AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

39-41  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 
IF  YOU   ARE   A   LIBRARIAN 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER 

THE  LEADING  TYPEWRITER  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  Librarian's  Typewriter  Par  Excellence 

Used  almost  exclusively  by  prominent  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  only  machine  that  meets  all  the  requirements  of  library  card  indexing. 


For 

Card 

Indexing 


Takes  the  Index  Card  flat,  holds  it  flat,  prints  it  flat,  and  delivers 
it  flat,  and  this  without  attachments  of  any  sort. 

Has  a  special  library  type,  and,   furthermore,  prints  in  any 
language,  style  of  type,  or  color  of  ink  on  same  machine. 
Paper  of  any  width  may  be  inserted,  cards  of  any  size. 

To  its  conceded  perfections  — 
PERFECT   ALIGNMENT,   UNIFORM   IMPRESSION,    ETC.— 

The  HAMMOND  now  adds  A  CROWNING  GLORY 
The  Best  Manifolder,  whether  Quality  or  Quantity  is  Desired 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 


6gth  to  yoth  Streets,  East  River, 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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CCMJAMIN    mANKLiiN   GTCVLISo. 


HENRY    JOHN    BKOWN. 


B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN, 

American    Library    and.    Literary    Agents. 

THIS  Agency  was  established  in  1864  for  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institutions, 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscripts. 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  have  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  lor  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipments 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mail  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency.  

B.  F.  STEVENS  £  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 

New  York  Agency,  45  William  Street. 


OUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  car- 
ries a  larger  and  more  general  stock 
of  the  publications  of  all  American  pub- 
lishers than  any  other  house  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  d»  we  have  the 
regular  publications  of  all  the  prominent 
publishers  of  miscellaneous,  technical, 
scientific,  and  school  and  college  text- 
books, but  also  thousands  of  publications 
of  the  lesser  known  publishers  and  thou- 
sands of  volumes  for  which  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  and  which  are  not  car- 
ried by  the  general  bookseller. 

Our  Classified  Catalogue  contains  a 
section  of  books  especially  adapted  for 
school  libraries. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO., 

215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 
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I  Permit  Me 

to  introduce  an 
<  \  outline  picture 
3 >  of  myself, 


Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 


at  your  service.  I  write  true  black,  stay  black  forever,  and 
am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.  I  am  the 
only  lineal  descendant  of  the  everlasting  writing  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  IO£.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 


„    MAIN  OFFICE:  371  Ninth  St.,     I  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  ^          Vnrt-    rhir-i.rn    I  nnHnn 

<     FACTORY:  340-244  Eighth  St.,  f         u.  s.  A.  New  York,  Chicago,  London. 


20th  Century  Book  Cover 


PERFECT  automatic  BOOK  COVER  adjustable  for  application  to  different  thicknesses 
of  books  of  any  size,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  TITLE  on  the  back  of  the  book 
exposed  to  view.     ONE  SIZE  can  be  applied  to  books  from  4^x6  to  5Kx8  regardless  of 


thickness. 


Sample  dozen,  postpaid.  30  cents 

Write  Jor  full  particulars  and  firicti  on  quantities.     Special  terms  to  Libraries 


STRONGHURST  MFG.  COMPANY, 


Stronghurst,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Telegraphic  Address:  ADOLF  WKIGIL,  LEIPZIG.         Please  put  full  name  and  address  on  all  communications. 

ADOLF  WEIGEL, 

New  and  Second- Hand  Bookseller.     Agent  for  Abroad. 

4  WlNTKRGARTKNSTRASSE.  LEIPZIG*  4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE. 

Owing  to  the  special  organization  of  his  business,  Mr.  ADOLF  WEIGEL  is  in  a 
position  to  procure  all  books,  new  as  'well  as  second-band,  at  the  lowest 
terms. 

EXTENSIVE    STOCK    OF  VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

Library  Works,  Scientific  Publications,  Sets  of  Periodicals,  Scarce  Books,  Curiosa, 
Old   Prints,    First   Editions,   History    and  Literature,   Fine  Arts,  Engravings. 

His  widespread  business  relations  enable  him  to  execute  most  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Leipzig  being  the  famous  Book-Emporium  of  the  whole  world,  his  investigations 
for 

OLD,   SCARCE    AND   OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 
are  always  crowned  with  success. 

ADVANTAGEOUS     SUPPLY      FOR     INSTITUTIONS. 

PUBLIC    LIBRARIES.   SAVANTS   AND    BOOKLOVERS. 

All  catalogues  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  topically.  They  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Please  write  for  terms  and  state  special  wishes  or 
subjects  interested  in.  All  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND    VALUABLE  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 
AGENTS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 


UAKER    TY 

Over  160  Jmitti  Premier 
used  \y  (fty  Deparfmentf 


n 


jypewrilw  are 
having  Office^ 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

FREE. 


TYPEWRITER(0 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Ptiblfaherj,  Importers,  and  "Booksellers 
i53»  i55»  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,          -         New  York  City 

We  invite  the  attention  of  LIBRARIANS  to  an  extensive  and  complete  stock 
of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers  supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Foreign  books  imported  free  of  duty.  Special  attention  given  to  obscure  and 
out-of-print  publications. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THE 
LAMP,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 

H.  SOTHERKN  5t  CO., 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agents  in 
Europe  for  Private  Bookbuyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 

TO7ITH  exceptionally  long  experience  in  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  care,  dili- 
"      gence,  and  discretion  in  everything  relating  to  it,  and  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great, 
Established  1816.  

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books  ("Sotkeran's  Price-Current  of  Literature")  fast  free. 


X4O  Strand,  \V.  C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  \V. :  London, 

T«l«ffraphie  AA-lret*:   HOOKMEN,  LOffnOlf.        Codei:   VXICOItK  and  ABO. 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LIBRARY  AGENTS, 
Paternoster   House,   Charing   Cross   Road,   London,   Eng., 

Having  extensive  experience  in  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
Second-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
TARIES, AND  OTHERS.  Careful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
obtaining  Foreign  and  Scarce  Books.  BINDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  UNDERTAKEN.  Periodical 
and  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowest 
Rates.  

TERMS  ON  APPLICATION,  ALSO  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  APPLIANCES,  HANDBOOKS.  ETC. 


We  believe  that  we  are  more  efficient  than  other  houses  as  Library  Agents,  because  the  library  department 

has  supervision  distinct  from  our  wholesale  book  business  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Librarians. 
We  manage  this  department  on  the  same  business  principles  as  our  wholesale  book  department.     In  a  word 

the  Books  are 
ASSEMBLED,  PACKED  e.nd  SHIPPED  by  COMPETENT  BOOK  MEN 

The  result  is 
ECONOMY,      ACCURACY      a.  n  d      DISPATCH 

THE  BAKER.  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Book  Dealers 

33-37  East  17th  St..  Union  Square  North.         -  NEW  YORK 
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A     CLASSIC     OF     COLONIAL 

A  Quaker  Experiment  in  Government 

By  15AAC  SHARPLESS,  LL.D.,  President  of  Haverford  College 

A  HISTORY  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania  from  the  Quaker  standpoint.  Starting  from  Penn's  ideal  of  a 
Christian  commonwealth,  which  he  attempted  to  realize  in  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colony  is  traced,  largely  from  the  official  records  of  the  Quaker  meetings,  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.    Quaker  ideals  and  Quaker  practice  in  matters  of  government,  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
war,  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  church  polity  are  luminously  discussed.    8vo,  cloth.  528  pages,  $1.50. 


FERRIS  <a  LEACH.  Publishers,  29-31  North  Seventh  St..  Philadelphia 


NEW  YORK : 
37  and  29  West  2sd  St. 


G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


LONDON : 
24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


MESSRS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  in- 
telligently  and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Their  Branch  House  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
mission usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  it  practicable  to  buy  all 
books  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
Their  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 


NEW  CATALOGUES 

Just  Out 

Catalogue  24:  Incunabula  Typographica.  1500 
items.  With  80  facsimiles.  Price,  $1.50. 

Catalogue  26:  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Astrology,  Meteorology,  Nautics,  etc.,  etc. 
1242  Nos. 

Catalogue  27:  Book  Illustrations  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  Modern  Time  until  the  i6th 
Century.  With  many  facsimiles.  1000 
Nos.  Price,  $1.25. 

Catalogue  28:  China.  Japan  and  the  Philippine 
Isles,  from  the  i6th  to  the  iSth  Century. 
304  Nos. 

Catalogue  29s  Rare  and  Valuable  Books  of 
every  kind.  1242  Nos. 

Catalogue  31:  Occult  Sciences,  Folk-lore.  First 
part,  1955  Nos. 


Catalogue  32:  Occult  Sciences,  Folk-lore, 
ond  part,  1700  Nos. 


Sec- 


These  Catalogues  will  6e  sent  fast-free  »n  application. 


JACQUES    ROSENTHAL 
10,  Karlstr.,  10  MUNICH  (Bavaria) 

Rare  Old  Hooks  and  .Print* 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

Of  Famous  Persons 

Bought  and  Sold 

WALTER  R,  BENJAMIN, 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS 


1125  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A    SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Stock  in  Existence. 

W.    II.    LOWDERMILK    &    CO., 

i4»4-«  P  Street.  Wa*hlngton,  D.  C. 


THE  BALTIMORE  BOOK  CO. 

301  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Law  Books,  State  Reports  Bought  and 
Sold.  Americana, Session  Laws,  State 
Journals  and  Documents  Supplied, 


DAVIS*    BOOKSTORE 

35  WEST  43d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Fine  Books  at  Reasonable  Prices 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  MONTHLY 
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a.re  Interested  in 

all  publications  that  increase  the  usefulness  of  their  library  and  lighten  their  own  labor.  Peri- 
odical literature  contains  the  latest  development  in  advanced  thought  and  has  been  made  easily 
available  and  doubly  valuable  in  all  reference  work  by 

THE  CUMULATIVE  INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS 

This  Index  makes  all  articles  immediately  available  in  sixty  of  the  leading  magazines,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  large  and  small  libraries.  Whether  your  reference  work  is 
with  children,  teachers,  students,  professional  men  or  club  women  you  need  this  help.  It  saves 
your  time,  your  nerves,  your  money. 

ASK  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

CUMULATIVE    INDEX    COMPANY 

504  American   Trust   Building:,  -  Cleveland,    Ohio 


|  The   Dura   Library  Binding  I 


L 


Library. 


Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  THE  WALES  IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.  (Pat.  June  7,  1898.) 
If  you  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding, 
you  are  not  doing  the  best  for  your 
Soliciting  a  trial  order  from  you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Marlborough,  Mass. 


Wales  Improved  Book-Binding.     Fat  J 
State  RighU  for  Sale. 


)  1,  1898. 


Samples  mailed  upon  request. 

Mad*  in   Buckram,  50  oent«  each. 
Same,  with  leather  back  and  co»«rs, 

75  c«»is  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  return  postage 
refunded. 


CHICAGO  BINDER  MFG.  CO. 

60  to  68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Manufacturer!  of 

Binders  svrvd  Holders  for  Office, 
Library,  Reading  Rooms,  and 
Reference  Libraries.  V  V  ^» 


Daily    Consignments    of    Old 
and   Rare   Books 

Cheapest   "BooJ(ftore  in   Amertca 

Librarians  are  invited  to  make 
my  store  their  Headquarters  when 
visiting  New  York.  Dealers  wel- 
come. 

ISTIEL    MORROW    LAJOD 

123  East  23d   Street 

Bet.  Lexington  and  4th  Aves.  NEW  YORK 

Small  Collections   or  Large  Libraries 
Purchased 


Magazines. 


I  will  undertake 
to  supply  any 
magazine  or  review  published,  at  a  pric« 
per  copy  depending  upon  its  market  value, 
or  the  co«t  of  finding  same,  if  not  on  hand. 
I  have  considerably  over  500,000  magazines 
in  stock,  and  the  assortment  is  as  varied 
a^ the  production  of  the  periodical  press  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  A  Business- 
like query  with  list  of  wants  will  be  met  by 
a  prompt  and  business-like  reply.  .  .  . 

AC        ff   ARK'       "4  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.  City. 
•     O.     Vi-Hni\,         (Opposite  St.  Paul's.) 
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HENRY    MALKAN,    DEBPARTYMENT 

TV7E  shall  be  in  particularly  good  condition  to  quote  unusually  low 
prices  on  Reference  Books  and  Standard  Sets  during  the  next 
sixty  days.  For  instance,  we  have  a  large  stock  of  CENTURY 
DICTIONARIES  of  various  editions  and  all  kinds  of  bindings,  which 
we  are  selling  at  lower  prices  than  ever  offered  before  in  this  city. 
Let  us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  surprise  you  with  our 
estimates. 

TVTillLE  just  now  we  are  making  a  specialty  of  Reference  Books 
and  Standard  Sets,  we  have  some  genuine  bargains  in  last 
season's  new  books.  We  have  several  thousand  volumes  which  we 
are  selling  at  less  than  half-price.  We  will  send  a  descriptive  list  of 
some  of  these  on  request.  We  would  also  emphasize  the  fact  that 
our  trade  connections  at  home  and  abroad  enable  us  to  furnish  rare 
and  out-of-print  books  with  unusual  promptness. 


H^HE  third  edition  (loth  thousand)  of  JAHES'  INDIAN  BAS- 
KETRY and  INDIAN  AND  OTHER  BASKET  MAKING, 

which  we  published  in  March,  is  going  very  rapidly.  It  has  been 
ordered  by  the  large  libraries  in  nearly  every  State.  It  is  a  work  of 
real  historic  and  antiquarian  value,  and  we  would  again  call  your 
attention  to  it.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  on  approval. 

"VVTE    are  pleased  to  send  estimates  promptly,  but  if  you  are  in   a 
hurry  we  are  always  willing  to  send  books  on  approval.     If  the 
prices  on  stock  are  not  satisfactory  return  the  books  at  our  expense. 

T  IBRARIANS  visiting  this  city  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  our 
store.  You  will  be  just  as  welcome  if  you  do  not  come  prepared 
to  give  us  an  order.  We  can  convince  you,  we  believe,  that  we  have 
unusual  facilities  for  serving  the  library  trade.  If  you  are  ready  to  buy 
we  can  show  you  a  vast  stock  of  real  bargains,  particularly  during  the 
summer  months,  that  it  is  impractical  to  catalogue  or  advertise. 


HENRY    MALKAN 

BOOKSELLER,  PUBLISHER  AND  IMPORTER 

TelepKone,  1905  Broe,d  1     William     St.,      ("SSS?)    New    York 
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NEW  YORK  :    PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  298  BROADWAY. 
LONDON  :  SOLD  BY  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  Co.,  PATERNOSTER  HOUSE, 

CHARING  CROSS  ROAD. 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  $5.00.  MONTHLY  NUMBERS,  50  cU. 

Price  to  Europe,  or  other  countries  in  the  Union,  aot.  j>er  annum;    single  numotrt^  •u. 
Entered  at  the  Pott-Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  second-class  matter. 
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London  Agency  for  American  Libraries 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,    Covent  Garden,   LONDON. 


Special  Notice  to  Librarians. 


British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,  Scientific  Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  mail 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who   require   Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to   lose   no 

time  in  stocking   .  heir  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the   enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand   for   British    published   Books. 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  1  have  so 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  case  of  public  men  visiting  London 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
affairs." 

EDW.  Q.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 

1856-1903. 


-HUBBAAU  HALL  - 
TJfE JJSRABY 

OF 

BOWDOfN  -  COLLEGE  • 
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SOME  serious  mistakes,  in  the  use  of  the 
American  Library  Association  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  Niagara  conference.  One  of  the 
latest  of  these  finds  expression  in  a  letter 
dated  from  the  Niagara  Falls  Public  Library 
and  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, stating  that  unless  "firms  interested 
in  the  library  trade"  advertise  in  the  "official 
souvenir  book  of  the  Association"  they  can 
not  have  space  in  the  library  exhibit  at  the 
conference.  We  do  not  understand  that  there 
is  any  "official  souvenir  book  of  the  Associa- 
tion," and  it  is  evident  that  the  practice, 
started  in  recent  years,  of  the  publication  by 
a  local  committee  of  a  souvenir  pamphlet, 
the  returns  from  which  may  pay  part  of  the 
local  expenses,  has  already  become  subject  to 
the  abuses  of  such  devices,  by  which  labor 
unions  and  various  associations  practice  a 
species  of  "whitemail"  upon  those  dependent 
on  cordial  relations  with  their  members. 
"Another  hold  up !"  is  the  comment  made  by 
a  leading  publisher,  in  sending  us  his  copy  of 
this  letter.  

THE  American  Library  Association  cannot 
afford  to  be  put  in  the  position  in  which  it  has 
been  put  this  year  by  this  ill-advised  or  un- 
thinking connection  with  advertising  interests, 
and  the  practice  should  be  promptly  repu- 
diated by  the  Association.  It  is  understood  that 
the  whole  question  of  advertising  representa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  annual  conferences 
is  to  be  brought  up  this  year  before  the  Coun- 
cil. It  has  come  up  from  time  to  time  before 
this,  in  a  tentative  way,  but  it  is  time  that  it 
was  carefully  considered  and  regulated  ac- 
cording to  some  definite  principle.  So  far  as 
the  holding  of  exhibits  of  books,  fittings  and 
library  devices  is  concerned,  these,  under 
proper  regulation,  are  useful  and  desirable. 
Certainly  they  give  to  many  librarians  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  and  examining  various 
aids  in  their  work  and  lea-1  frequently  to  the 
adoption  of  better  methods  But  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  Association  itself  is  in  no 
way  to  be  involved  in,  or  made  use  of  for, 
these  commercial  activities. 


PROBABLY  the  most  important  Library  As- 
sociation enterprise  upon  which  report  is  to 
bt-  made  at  the  Niagara  conference  is  the  new 
A.  L.  A.  catalog,  which  during  the  last  six 
months  has  been  brought  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  completion.  This  catalog,  which  was 
originally  planned  as  a  supplement  to  the 
"A.  L.  A.  catalog  of  5000  volumes,"  issued  in 
connection  with  the  Chicago  World's  Fair 
in  1893,  is  now  being  carried  through  as  a 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  —  practically  a 
new  work  —  and  its  publication  is  planned 
as  the  special  feature  of  the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  next  year.  The 
machinery  of  compilation  and  revision  has 
been  handled  with  remarkable  efficiency  by 
the  New  York  State  Library,  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  plans  outlined  in  part  by  the 
original  committee  in  charge  of  the  work 
and  in  part  by  Mr.  De,wey,  as  its  present 
editor. 


FOR  each  department  of  the  catalog  there 
were  designated  by  the.  original  committee 
si-veral  persons  regarded  as  competent  ad- 
visers for  the  literature  of  that  department, 
and  to  these  have  been  sent  for  revision  and 
extension  the  pages  of  those  departments 
from  the  "A.  L.  A.  catalog"  of  1893,  supple- 
mentary lists  of  new  books  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 1902,  and  still  later  selection  of  current 
titles,  bringing  the  tentative  lists  practically  up 
to  date.  As  returns  have  been  received,  the 
material  has  been  tabulated  at  the  New  York 
State  Library,  and  the  titles,  with  the  opinions 
elicited,  have  been  sent  to  the  members  of  a 
more  recently  appointed  advisory  committee 
for  final  opinion.  From  the  data  thus  se- 
cured the  final  selection  is  made.  The  A.  L. 
A.  catalog  in  its  original  form,  has  been,  with 
all  its  limitations,  of  very  great  service  in 
many  directions,  and  this  new  catalog,  which 
is  to  comprise  eight  thousand  instead  of  five 
thousand  titles,  should  be  as  useful  for  the 
next  ten  years  as  the  other  has  been  in  the 
last  decade,  and  should  reflect  the  decided  ad- 
vance in  principles  and  methods  of  book  se- 
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lection  and  "evaluation"  which  has  taken  place 
in  that  period.          

So  far  as  the  handling  of  the  details  of 
its  compilation  is  concerned,  the  catalog  has 
been  evidently  managed  with  skill  and  effi- 
ciency. The  machinery  of  compilation,  re- 
vision and  suggestion,  has  been  organized 
most  effectively,  but  bibliographical  work  of 
the  quality  desired  in  this  catalog  must  have 
more  than  a  mechanical  basis  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  achieved.  The  material  now 
in  hand  gives  evidence  that  in  many  instances 
£t  least,  the  supplementary  lists,  necessarily 
selective,  do  not  adequately  cover  the  several 
fields,  and  that  individual  advisers  as  a  matter 
of  fact  liave  not  undertaken  to  fill  gaps.  This 
is,  of  course,  almost  inevitable  in  the  cas«  of 
volunteer  co-operative  work  undertaken  by 
persons  whose  time  is  more  than  filled,  and 
the  only  safeguard  lies  in  the  strength  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  volunteer  work  is 
done.  The  catalog  as  originally  planned  was 
in  charge  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  Supplement 
Committee,  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
formally  discharged  or  had  the  work  taken 
from  its  jurisdiction  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  as  a  result  some  confusion 
seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  the  work.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  catalog,  as  an  official  publication  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  it  be  given  careful  consideration 
at  Niagara,  and  that  a  clear  presentation  be 
made  of  the  lines  upon  which  it  is  being 
carried  through. 

THE  recent  action  of  the  American  Book- 
sellers' Association  in  urging  the  extension  of 
the  net  price  system  to  books  of  fiction  and 
the  adoption  of  a  two-year  instead  of  the 
present  one-year  net  rule,  will  doubtless  make 
the  question  of  net  prices  still  more  a  center 
of  discussion  at  the  Niagara  meeting.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  outlook  is  encouraging 
from  the  librarians'  standpoint.  The  sug- 
gestion recently  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins  and 
noted  elsewhere,  that  a  joint  investigation  be 
made  into  the  question  of  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  booksellers  and  libraries,  and  that 
action  be  based  upon  the  body  of  facts  secured, 
is  well  worth  consideration;  but  its  practical 
execution  is  likely  to  be  a  difficult  matter. 


Communications. 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  MR.  CARNEGIE. 

IN  a  speech  in  London  Mr.  Carnegie  once 
described  his  numerous  gifts  for  libraries  as 
"investments"  rather  than  gifts  of  philan- 
thropy. While  it  may  please  him  to  take  this 
view  of  his  great  work  the  fact  remains  that 
he  belongs  to  that  wholesome  class  for  whom 
our  language  at  present  contains  no  better 
name  than  that  of  philanthropist — and  he  is 
one  of  the  sanest  of  the  kind.  But  it  would 
seem  a  just  observation  that  in  making  these 
particular  kinds  of  investments  Mr.  Carnegie 
cannot  be  said  to  have  acted  with  that  shrewd, 
hard-headed  foresightedness  that  is  his  dis- 
tinguishing trait  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  modern  business  men. 

At  present  Mr.  Carnegie's  system  merely 
provides  for  the  means  of  life  of  the  library 
after  it  has  been  built  with  his  money;  but 
whether  that  continued  existence  shall  be  a 
happy,  healthy  and  wise  one  is  not  "set  down 
in  the  bonds."  There  is  but  one  thing  re- 
quired for  this,  and  it  is  some  condition, 
clearly  and  unmistakably  stated,  that  shall 
provide  a  reasonable  assurance  of  efficient 
management  of  the  library.  This  condition 
unfortunately  would  not  and  could  not  be 
construed  to  apply  to  the  selection  of  boards  of 
directors  whose  management  of  the  library  is 
but  indirect,  since  the  selection  is  already 
vested  by  the  several  state  library  laws  where 
such  exist.  But  it  could  be  such  as  would 
pledge  the  directors,  when  chosen,  to  insure 
the  usefulness  of  the  library  by  the  selection 
of  an  efficient  and  capable  librarian.  And, 
furthermore,  to  provide  for  a  consistent  and 
honest  observance  of  the  spirit  of  such  a  con- 
dition. Still  another  should  be  made  a  sine 
qua  non  requiring  that  the  efficient  librarian 
be  given  the  support  of  an  efficient  staff. 

To  do  neither  one  of  these  two  things  is 
worse  than  folly  on  the  part  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  who  hold  a  solemn  trust  whether  or 
not  they  consider  it  so,  and  to  commit  a  wrong 
against  their  public.  To  do  only  the  first  and  to 
neglect  the  other  is  a  double  offense,  against 
the  public  and  against  the  librarian.  For  the 
resultant  wrong  to  the  librarian  is  the  un- 
merited failure  that  must  necessarily  proceed 
from  it,  be  he  ever  so  capable.  The  efficient 
librarian  surrounded  by  inefficient  assistants  is 
like  Prometheus  bound,  and  it  is  obvious  what 
are  his  bonds.  If  Mr.  Carnegie's  libraries  are 
to  be  shielded  from  such  dangers,  which  are 
ever  threatening  the  unprotected,  if  they  are 
to  be  made  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  the 
politician,  impossible  as  havens  of  rest  for  in- 
competents or  mediocrity  whose  sole  claim  is 
the  enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  some  truste 
and  strongholds  of  capable  and  honest  servic 
it  will  require  some  express  condition  in 
terms  of  the  gifts. 

HENRY  F.  WOODS. 

EAST  ST.  Louis,  ILL. 
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SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES :  THE  HENRY  O.  AVERY 

MEMORIAL  LIBRARY   OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  ALLIED  ARTS, 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

BY  EDWARD  R.   SMITH,  B.A.,  Reference  Librarian  in  Charge. 


Introduction. 

ARCHITECTURE  is  largely  a  matter  of  pre- 
cedent and  tradition.  Precedent  and  tradi- 
tion are  preserved  in  books.  With  an  abun- 
dance of  books  Architecture  should  live  vig- 
orously where  there  is  sufficient  business  to 
support  it.  A  central  architectural  library  is 
a  necessity  in  any  city  or  town  which  is  large 
enough  to  require  buildings  of  importance 
and  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  good 
v/orkmanship.  It  is  surprising  that  the  nec- 
essity has  not  been  more  widely  felt,  but 
proper  that  the  first  experiment  should  be 
tried  in  New  York,  and  that  it  should  be 
associated  with  the  Library  and  Architectural 
Department  of  Columbia  University.  It  is 
especially  fortunate  also  that  a  man  so  broad 
in  his  culture  as  Mr.  Avery  should  under- 
take the  work.  He  has  established  a  library 
which  furnishes  an  excellent,  if  not  a  perfect, 
model  for  other  centers  of  architectural  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Raison  d'etre  of  Architectural  Literature. 
The  sculptor  and  the  painter  are  concerned 
directly  with  nature.  In  the  way  of  general 
culture  they  may  strengthen  their  minds  and 
enlarge  their  appreciation  by  generous  con- 
tact with  literature,  but  general  culture  is 
no  substitute  for  the  simple  apprehension  of 
natural  harmony.  The  architect's  case  is  dif- 
ferent. Constructive  forms  are  first  created 
for  definite  uses.  After  these  have  been  ful- 
filled the  mind  reacts  upon  its  invention  in  a 
sympathetic  way  and  considers  how  it  may 
not  only  serve  its  uses  but  may  give  pleas- 
ure and  excite  interest  as  well.  In  making  its 
architecture  beautiful  as  well  as  useful  civili- 
zation proceeds  with  caution.  An  architec- 
tural style,  type  or  detail  does  not  spring  into 
existence  fully  developed.  It  is  a  composite 
conception ;  many  minds  consider  it,  many 


generations,  many  centuries  even,  may  be  re- 
quired to  bring  it  to  perfection.  There  is 
needed  a  long,  patient  and  careful  adjust- 
ment before  an  architectural  invention  be- 
comes an  accepted  and  completed  type.  Ar- 
chitecture becomes  thus  dependent  upon  tra- 
dition. In  a  simple  civilization,  where  tradi- 
tions run  in  direct  lines  and  are  confined  to 
limited  regions,  they  may  be  transmitted  ver- 
bally; but  where  there  is  breadth  and  com- 
plexity of  culture  that  becomes  impracticable, 
and  in  modern  times  quite  impossible.  Mod- 
ern architecture  concerns  itself  not  with  a 
single  style  or  with  a  limited  region  or  period, 
but  with  all  construction.  The  amount  of 
information  which  the  instructed  man  should 
control  is  large  and  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  attain  it  at  first  hand.  He  must  depend 
upon  books. 

Architectural  books  are  the  most  -expensive 
which  the  market  affords.  Their  text  is  valu- 
able, of  course,  but  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
make  it  intelligible  without  much  illustration. 
In  many  cases  the  illustration  is  the  most  im- 
portant part,  the  text  itself  being  merely  ex- 
planatory. For  architectural  illustration  pho- 
tographic processes  do  very  well  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory.  They  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  measured  drawings  and  colored 
reproductions,  and  these  require  labor  and 
expense.  Few  architects  can  afford  to  invest 
the  amount  of  capital  required  for  a  good 
working  collection.  If  the  public  wishes  to 
have  well  informed  designers  and  draughts- 
men, it  should  provide  in  its  libraries  good 
books  for  their  use.  This  seems  obvious  for 
the  larger  centers.  Is  it  not  equally  true  of 
the  smaller?  Are  there  not  in  the  smallest 
communities  citizens  who  would  build  attrac- 
tive homes  if  they  had  good  models  to  fol- 
low? 
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The  Avery  Library,  its  Endowment  and  Con- 
stitution. 

The  founders  of  this  library  understand 
this  situation  perfectly,  and  study  the  prob- 
lems which  it  presents  with  care.  The  first, 
of  course,  is  the  selection  of  books.  It  is 
important  that  a  special  collection  should  be 
held  carefully  to  its  peculiar  field  and  not 
allowed  to  wander  too  far  into  allied  and 
unallied  regions.  It  is  also  important  that 
only  valuable  material  should  be  bought.  It 
costs  nearly  as  much  to  care  for  a  useless 
book  as  for  a  useful  one.  An  accumulation 
of  books  is  not  a  library.  Almost  every 
library  buys  too  much.  The  demon  of  sta- 
tistics is  frequently  to  blame  for  this;  an 
ignorant  management  loves  its  arithmetic  and 
considers  large  figures  in  its  reports  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  expenditure  of  money.  The 
founders  have  made  sure  that  the  library 
will  buy  only  the  books  which  it  needs  by 
placing  the  character  and  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  hands  of  experts  whose  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  are  known  and  trusted 
by  the  community.  Mr.  Avery's  own  knowl- 
edge 'of  artistic  matters  is  large.  The  art 
of  architecture  interests  him  as  much  as  any 
other.  He  has  always  bought  freely  for  the 
library  at  his  own  discretion.  Probably  one- 
third  the  collection  has  come  from  him  with- 
out the  intervention  of  his  committee.  The 
splendid  series  of  "Architectural  classics" 
which  gives  the  Avery  Library  so  much  dig- 
nity is  mainly  his  selection.  But  however 
intelligent  and  well-informed  its  founders 
may  be,  a  library  cannot  always  rest  upon 
their  judgment.  The  feature  of  our  collec- 
tion is  provided  for  by  the  appointment  of  a 
purchasing  committee.  In  their  letter  of  gift 
the  founders  express  the  wish  "that  the  pur- 
chases for  the  Avery  Architectural  Library 
be  made  exclusively  by  a  commission  of  three 
persons,  namely,  the  Librarian  of  Columbia 
College,  the  professor  or  acting  professor  of 
the  Architectural  Department  of  the  School 
cf  Mines,  and  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  of  New 
York,  whose  successor,  in  case  of  his  declina- 
tion at  any  time,  is  to  be  selected  by  the 
other  members  of  the  commission  as  above, 
to  be  always  an  architect  and  not  immediately 
connected  with  Columbia  College." 

The  Avery  Library  is  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  entire  architectural  public,  but 


it  belongs  to  Columbia  University,  and  the 
chief  part  in  its  control  has  been  properly 
entrusted  to  the  large  administrative  ability 
and  experience  which  characterize  now  and 
always  ought  to  characterize  the  librarian  of 
the  university.  Moreover,  a  special  collection 
is  always  dependent  upon  the  great  body  of 
iiierature  contained  in  the  General  Library 
and  must  come  under  the  same  management. 

As  the  Architectural  Department  of  the 
University  is  the  chief  patron  of  the  Avery 
collection  its  head  is  rightly  given  a  place  on 
the  commission.  The  personality  of  Profes- 
sor Ware  and  the  confidence  of  the  architec- 
tural public  in  him  were  doubtless  control- 
ling influences  in  determining  the  endow- 
ment. 

The  most  unique,  and  most  valuable,  feat 
ure  of  the  constitution  of  the  library  is  the 
appointment  of  the  third  or  outside  member 
of  the  committee.  The  letter  of  gift  provides 
that  this  member  shall  be  an  architect  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  university.  The 
librarian  is  the  natural  custodian  of  the  col- 
lection; the  architectural  department  is  its 
chief  patron;  but  it  is  not  intended  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  university  or  of  its  ar- 
chitectural department.  It  is  a  public  library 
and  its  public  is  the  entire  architectural  pro- 
fession. It  is  courteous  and  right  that  this 
hige  and  powerful  body  be  represented  in 
the  management  of  the  library.  Mr.  Avery 
was  especially  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Stur- 
gis at  hand  for  this  position.  He  is  an  archi- 
tect of  practical  experience.  No  one  in  New 
York  has  so  great  familiarity  with  architec- 
tural literature.  His  own  collection  is  large, 
and  all  new  material  comes  to  his  attention 
sooner  or  later.  His  deep  interest  in  the  col- 
lection has  never  failed.  If  it  were  possible 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  manj 
books  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Sturgis  him- 
self. Although  Mr.  Sturgis  has  only  one 
vote,  the  other  two  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  so  much  confidence  in  his  judgment 
that  they  have  very  generally  and  with  muc 
courtesy  left  the  final  decision  in  the  admis 
sion  of  books  to  him.  Next  to  Mr.  Aver 
therefore,  he  has  been  the  most  imports 
factor  in  the  formation  of  the  library. 

The   Use  of  the  Avery  Library. 

Buildings  intended  for  the  storing  and  use 
of  libraries  should  have  as  much  architec- 
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tural  dignity  as  possibly.  When  one  is  in 
the  mood  for  fine  books  he  does  not  wish  to 
be  reminded  of  a  factory  or  a  jail.  It  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  that  an  architectural  li- 
brary should  have  fine  architectural  s^ir- 
rcundings.  The  Avery  Library  is  charm- 
ingly housed.  The  letter  of  gift  requests  the 
trustees  of  the  university  to  provide  a  suita- 
ble room  for  the  collection.  The  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  gave  President  Low 
opportunity  to  meet  this  wish  generously. 
The  Avery  room  is  quite  unique;  its  arrange- 
ment is  simple,  the  oak  furniture  and  cases 
are  quiet  and  rich;  the  beauty  of  the  room 
depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  books, 
which  are  everywhere  apparent;  the  quiet 
brown  of  the  oak  subordinating  itself  pleas- 
antly to  them.  One  is  surprised  by  the  superb 
decorative  quality  of  good  bindings.  The 
size  of  the  books  adds  much  to  the  dignity 
of  their  appearance  and  their  decorative  value. 
The  color-key  of  the  room  is  warm  and 
sober.  It  carries  floral  decoration  well,  and 
seats  about  one  hundred  people  for  a  lecture 
most  pleasantly. 

The  room  and  •  collections  of  the  Avery 
Library  impress  one  on  entering  as  distinct- 
ly precious,  the  very  sort  of  material  and 
surroundings  which  would  seem  to  require 
extreme  protection.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  the  most  accessible  library  in  the  city. 
Various  restrictions  were  tried  at  first,  but 
these  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  A 
few  books  which  cannot  be  replaced  without 
great  difficulty  or  expense  are  locked  up  in 
glass  cases;  the  rest  are  absolutely  open. 
There  are  no  restrictions  about  tracing  and 
sketching.  If  it  is  possible  to  stock  a  beauti- 
ful room  like  this  with  most  expensive  and 
dtlicate  books  and  to  throw  open  its  doors 
to  all  comers,  it  would  seem  that  an  im- 
mense alvance  has  been  made  not  only  in  li- 
brary administration,  but  even  more  in  the 
courtesy,  thoughtfulness  and  scholarly  dig- 
nity of  the  public  itself.  The  New  York 
public,  especially  the  struggling  middle  class, 
with  all  its  light-hearted  abundance  of  spir- 
its, is  thoroughly  in  earnest.  It  "knows  a 
good  thing  when  it  sees  it."  It  knows  Mr. 
Avery,  too,  and  will  not  go  out  of  its  way 
to  mutilate  his  books.  No  harm  has  come 
of  this  liberality.  The  Avery  missing  list 
is  only  twenty-six  out  of  a  total  of  nearly 


18,000  volumes.  Of  these  only  one  volume 
has  ever  been  called  for.  There  has  been 
but  one  case  of  mutilation  and  that  was  not 
confined  to  the  Avery,  but  general  in  the 
university  library.  The  Avery  has  lost  but 
two  books  out  of  a  total  of  a  dozen  or  so. 
Even  if  loss  and  injury  were  appreciable  and 
caused  a  slight  expenditure  for  repair  and 
replacement,  the  present  policy  would  be  con- 
tinued. The  advantage  to  serious  students 
of  immediate  contact  with  books  is  so  great 
as  to  outweigh  the  small  loss. 

The  public  supplied  by  the  Avery  Library 
io  a  large  one.  There  is,  first,  the  Architec- 
tural Department  of  Columbia  University,  a 
well  developed  school  which  was  founded 
by  its  present  director,  Professor  William 
R.  Ware,  in  1881.  The  department  has  a 
small  library  for  the  rough  work  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  large  collections  of  photographs, 
slides,  printed  plates  and  drawings,  care- 
fully filed  and  indexed.  The  great  books  of 
the  Avery  are  always  open  to  the  students 
and  freely  used  by  them.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  perpetual  stream  of  individual  matters 
which  they  bring,  always  novel,  always  in- 
teresting, always  important;  but  that  is  not 
all.  When  the  scheme  of  a  great  architec- 
tural library  first  appeared,  the  chief  of  the 
department  immediately  suggested  a  method 
ot  adapting  it  to  his  curriculum  of  instruc- 
tion. Professor  Ware  invented  what  he 
calls  "Research."  He  divides  the  history  of 
architecture  during  the  Christian  era  into 
two  classes  of  styles,  first  those  which  are 
derived  directly  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
and  second  those  which  are  not.  The  first  he 
calls,  rather  conventionally,  Renaissance;  the 
second,  quite  as  conventionally,  Gothic  or 
Mediaeval.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  two 
divisions  in  alternate  years  to  the  second  and 
third  men  working  together.  After  their  lec- 
tures are  over  the  two  classes  of  students  are 
sent  to  the  Avery  Library  for  six  weeks  in 
March  and  April  to  make  tracings  and  draw- 
ings illustrating  the  special  subject  of  the 
year.  All  the  best  material  in  "Renaissance" 
or  "Gothic"  is  placed  on  the  tables,  and  the 
men  work  under  the  direction  of  one  of  their 
regular  instructors.  This  "Research"  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  storing  the  minds  and 
portfolios  of  the  men  with  information 
which  will  be  serviceable  when  books  cannot 
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be  had.  Professor  Ware  also  requires  the 
men  of  the  fourth  year  to  prepare  a  series 
of  papers  on  material  contained  in  the  li- 
brary. In  this  regular  and  orderly  fashion 
the  students  of  the  Architectural  Depart- 
ment are  forced  into  practical  familiarity 
with  books.  The  librarian  has  provided  for 
their  use  a  special  room  in  the  Avery  suite, 
where  they  may  work  under  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  surround  them  in  the 
school  and  in  their  offices. 

These  men  carry  their  appreciation  of 
books  with  them  when  they  leave  the  univer- 
sity, and  night  after  night  for  years  return 
to  the  library  to  refresh  their  minds  after 
the  work  of  the  office  day.  And  not  only 
Columbia  men  but  all  the  architects  and 
draughtsmen  of  the  city  know  the  Avery 
Library,  and  look  to  it  for  that  inspiration 
and  assistance  which  good  books  can  always 
give. 

Nor  architects  only.  The  Avery  is  an  ar- 
chitectural library,  but  not  rigidly  or  nar- 
rowly. A  large  amount  of  material  on  the 
fine  arts  in  general  has  come  into  it  in  a 
manner  to  be  described  later  and  is  here 
more  accessible  than  in  the  other  city  collec- 
tions. All  persons  having  artistic  interests 
are  welcome,  and  sooner  or  later  they  all 
come. 

A  dmin  istra  tio  n. 

A  special  library  like  the  Avery  requires 
a  special  reference  librarian,  who  should 
himself  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
books.  He  should  be  able  to  start  all  inves- 
tigations, and  in  most  cases  to  carry  them  to 
s?tisfactory  conclusion.  A  reference  libra- 
rian who  loves  his  books  and  reads  them 
himself  becomes  after  a  while  extremely 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  his  library. 
He  is  bombarded  constantly  with  questions 
on  every  phase  of  his  subject.  The  answers 
to  these  questions  are  ir  books.  If  not  in 
books  which  he  has,  they  are  in  books  which 
his  committee  may  buy.  If  he  watches  the 
market  carefully,  sooner  or  later  everything 
worth  having  will  come  to  his  attention.  In 
recommending  material  to  the  librarian  or 
committee  he  will  know  precisely  what  is 
wanted  and  not  waste  money.  But,  however 
well  informed  he  is,  he  should  not  rest  too 
confidently  on  his  own  resources.  He  needs 
indexes  at  every  turn ;  an  index  of  new 


books,  an  index  of  old  books,  an  index  of 
addresses  —  but  most  of  all,  he  needs  a  good 
catalog. 

The  catalog  of  the  Avery  Library  was  be- 
gun by  the  present  supervisor  of  the  catalog- 
ing department  of  the  University  Library,  and 
has  never  been  out  of  her  hands.  The  classi- 
fication is  not  ideal,  but  it  works  well,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  revision  of  subject  head- 
ings always  going  on.  The  cards  are  ex- 
tremely accurate  in  detail.  There  are  few 
of  those  annoying  small  faults  which  are 
more  dangerous  to  a  catalog  than  large  ones, 
because  less  easily  detected.  Catalogs  and 
indexes  usually  break  down  in  the  selection 
of  material  to  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
This  selection  should  always  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  reference  librarian.  He  meets  the 
readers  and  knows  what  they  will  want.  As 
the  adviser  of  the  librarian  or  the  purchasing 
committee,  his  acquaintance  with  a  book  be- 
gins long  before  it  appears  in  the  library. 
When  it  reaches  the  shelves,  his  familiarity 
with  it  is  much  increased  by  the  close  atten- 
tion required  for  careful  analysis.  If  he  has 
been  through  this  process  he  is  much  more 
apt  to  recall  the  book  and  can  more  accu- 
rately determine  its  place  and  value,  under  a 
specific  demand.  The  reference  librarian  is 
the  one  person  whose  interest  in  the  catalog 
is  keenest.  If  it  does  not  serve  him,  it  will 
not  serve  any  one.  Every  new  book  which 
enters  the  Avery  Library  is  first  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  reference  librarian,  who  indi- 
cates carefully  the  information  which  he 
thinks  ought  to  appear  in  the  catalog.  The 
book  then  goes  to  the  cataloging  department 
of  the  University  Library,  where  the  work  is 
finished  according  to  the  approved  methods 
of  the  institution. 

The  cataloging  of  an  art  book  requires  a 
peculiar  method.  The  title-entry,  of  course, 
and  much  of  the  analytical  material,  is  suffi- 
ciently important  to  send  the  card  into  the 
main  cases  of  the  general  library.  There  is 
much  detail,  however,  which  is  not  so  im- 
portant, but  still  worth  having  at  hand. 
Architectural  students  require  much  special 
information  which  is  in  no  way  interesting 
to  the  general  reader,  building  details,  doors, 
windows,  methods  of  construction,  and  the 
like,  which  must  be  cared  for  by  a  special 
index.  Each  book  is  analyzed  carefully,  the 
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more  important  material  being  turned  into 
the  main  catalog  and  the  less  important  into 
a  collateral  index. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  develop  an  ar- 
chitectural library  into  a  general  library  of 
the  fine  arts  and  to  convert  its  catalog  into  an 
encyclopedia  of  the  fine  arts  on  a  large  scale. 
Something  of  this  kind  may  be  done  event- 
ually at  Columbia  University. 

THE  BOOKS:   "Architectural  classics." 

Through  the  Averys'  golden  portal, 
guarded  by  their  triple  Cerberus,  all  the  great 
architectural  books  have  come.  They  have 
net  bought  all  books,  but  the  best  only.  As 
representing  the  best  they  have  wished  to 
make  the  collection  complete,  and  it  is  so, 
nearly.  To  describe  the  Avery  Library  is  to 
describe  the  great  body  of  architectural  lit- 
erature: impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this 
article.  More  detailed  information  will  be 
found  in  a  series  of  articles  begun  by  the  pres- 
ent writer  in  the  Architectural  Review  in 
October,  1900.* 

Civilization  has  always  been  disposed  to 
provide  itself  with  architectural  literature. 
The  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Assyrians  tell  us  much 
about  their  methods.  The  clever  Greeks 
wrote  books  on  architecture  as  freely  as  on 
other  matters  which  interested  them.  It  was 
the  custom  of  their  builders  to  write  treatises 
about  important  monuments.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  there  was  a  considerable  body  of 
this  literature.  All  that  is  now  known  of  it  is 
in  the  compilation  of  Vitruvius,  a  rather 
careless  handbook  made  for  the  guidance  of 
Augustus  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  Vitruvius  has  been  a  great  favorite 
with  litterateurs  and  librarians.  No  architec- 
tural writer  has  been  so  much  edited,  trans- 
lated, annotated  and  abbreviated  as  he.  Mr. 
Avery  has,  personally,  collected  the  greater 
part  of  this  material.  The  entries  under  this 
author  number  more  than  fifty  titles,  which 
include  all  the  famous  Italian  editions  and 
translations. 

The  mediaeval  period  is  curiously  lacking 
in  architectural  books.  There  is  little  beside 

*  E.  R.  Smith,  "Architectural  books,"  in  Archi- 
tectural Review,  October  and  December,  1900,  and 
April  and  September,  1901. 


the  "Schedula  diversarum  Artium"  of  The- 
ophilus  and  the  "Album"  of  Villard  de 
Honnecourt.  These  we  have,  of  course,  in 
their  proper  form. 

In  the  Italian  Renaissance  there  was  a  de- 
lightful return  to  the  Greek  habit  of  mind, 
which  led  the  practical  architect  to  be  liter- 
ary  as   well.     Frequently  the   early  Renais- 
sance writer  satisfied  himself  with  an  edition 
of   Vitruvius   handled   freely   and   annotated 
more   or   less   abundantly,   but  some   superb 
independent  works  were  published.    The  ex- 
traordinary Leon  Battista  Alberti,  "Scrittore 
ed  abbreviatore  delle  lettere  apostoliche"  to 
six  Popes  in  succession  and  consulting  archi- 
tect for  all  Italy,  left  the  manuscript  of  his 
"De    Re    Aedificatoria    lib.    X"    which    was 
published  after  his  death.     The  editio  prin- 
ceps,   1485,  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  Avery 
Library.     Of  course,  the  library  has  all  Pal- 
ladio;  Magrini's  biography,  "Memorie  intorno 
la  vita  e  le  opere  di  Andrea  Palladia"   (Pa- 
dova,  1845),  the  illustration  of  his  works  in 
the  "Fabbriche"  of  O.  B.   Scamozzi,  the  ar- 
chitect's   own    "I    quattro    libri    dell    Archi- 
tettura"   (Venice,  1570),  and  its  various  edi- 
tions and  translations.    The  greatest  of  these 
Italian    writer-architects    is    Jacopo    Barozzi, 
called  Vignola,  a  superb  draughtsman,  who 
held  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  pro- 
digious architectural  activity  of  his  old  age. 
Vignola's    "Regola   delli   cinque   ordini  d'Ar- 
chitettura"  has  been  the  grammar  of  classic- 
ism from  his  day  to  ours     He  is  to  architec- 
ture what  Euclid  is  to  geometry.    Any  man- 
ual takes  his  name  which  develops  the  clas- 
sic  orders   according   to   his    method.     The 
Avery  has  the  best  of  these,  from  Vignola's 
own     edition,     published     in     1563,     to    the 
"American     Vignola"    of    Professor    Ware, 
which  has  just  appeared;  and  also  Vignola's 
interesting   "Le   due    Regole    della    Prospet- 
tiva  practica,"  published  after  his  death  by 
Egnatio   Danti    (Rome,    1583).     The   library 
has  a  fine  set  of  Serlio's  works  in  first  edi- 
tions.    How   he   managed    to   publish    them 
in   such   odd   sequence   is   a   puzzle ;    fourth 
book  in   1537,  third  book  in   1540,  first  and 
second  books  in  1545,  fifth  book  in  1547,  sixth 
book   in    1554.     The   manuscript  of   Serlio's 
seventh  book  was  published  after  his  death 
by  the  Antiquary  Strada,  in  1575.     All  Ser- 
lic's  work  is  based  OH  the  notes  and  studies 
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of  the  great  architect  and  painter,  Peruzzi, 
who  was  too  busy  to  write  books. 

The  works  of  Scamozzi,  Guarini,  the  Galli 
da  Bibbiena  are  most  amusing  and  valuable. 
A  favorite  with  the  initiated  is  Pozzo,  a 
Jesuit  priest  who  invented  the  art  of  per- 
spective decoration.  He  was  the  precurseur 
of  the  Tiepolo,  father  and  son,  and  pub- 
lished "Prospettiva  de'  Pittori  ed  Architetti," 
parte  prima  in  1693,  parte  secunda  in  1700; 
the  chief  manual  of  Perspective  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

The  book  of  Piranesi  is  an  Italian  archi- 
tectural classic.  The  Avery  Library  has  a 
superb  early  impression  of  his  "Antichita 
Romane,"  in  four  volumes,  as  unlike  the 
average  Piranesi  prints  cf  the  shops  as  can 
be  imagined.  The  plates  are  dark,  of  course, 
in  their  shadows,  but  perfectly  distinct  and 
luminous.  The  chaotic  blackness  usually  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Piranesi  has  been 
caused  by  the  commercial  use  of  the  plates 
after  they  should  have  gone  to  the  melting 
pot  There  is  also  an  entire  set  in  a  later 
but  still  good  impression.  It  is  never  pos- 
sible to  say  of  any  set  of  Piranesi  that  it  is 
perfect.  He  made  an  enormous  mass  of  su- 
perb copper-plates  and  appears  to  have  bound 
them  up  variously  himself.  Moreover,  the 
illustrations  are  so  interesting  as  pictures 
that  dealers  have  always  been  tempted  to  ex- 
tract the  more  showy  ones  and  to  sell  them 
separately.  Our  set  of  twenty-five  volumes 
has  been  examined  many  times  and  has  not 
shown  any  deficiencies.  Giovanni  Battista 
Piranesi  (b.  1720;  d.  1776)  was  an  unkempt 
and  natural  person,  but  he  had  an  insight 
into  the  splendor  of  Roman  architecture 
which  has  never  been  rivalled 

The  fine  Renaissance  architects  of  France 
followed  the  Italian  masters  closely  in  their 
own  brilliant  way.  The  body  of  their  work 
is  larger  than  the  Italian,  if  we  except  Pi- 
ranesi, and  more  immediately  applicable  to 
modern  necessities.  All  our  best  young 
architects  have  received  a  part  of  their  edu- 
cation in  France  and  are  quite  dependent 
upon  the  old  French  books.  This  library  has 
Philibert  De  1'Orme's  "Le  premier  tome  de 
1' Architecture"  (Paris,  1567)  ;  and  the  great 
series  of  books  by  Jacques  Androuet  Du 
Cerceau,  a  clever  architect,  who  preferred 
writing  to  building.  His  "Les  plus  Excel- 


lens  Bastimens  de  France"  (Paris,  1579,  fol.) 
is  invaluable  as  a  record  of  splendid  edifices 
which  went  down  in  the  Revolution.  There 
i.»  also  the  "Cours  d'architecture  enseigne 
dans  1'academie  Royale  d'architecture" 
(Paris,  1675,  2  vols.  fol.)  of  Francois  Blon- 
de! (b.  1617;  d.  1686).  This  Blondel  was 
the  great  architect  of  that  name  and  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Jacques  Frangois 
Blondel  (b.  1705;  d.  1774),  who  preferred 
teaching  to  practice.  J.  F.  Blondel  also  pub- 
lished a  "Cours  d' Architecture"  (Paris, 
1771-1777,  9  vols.  8°),  which  is  the  "Petit 
Blondel"  of  the  ateliers,  in  distinction  from 
the  "Grand  Blondel."  The  "Grand  Blondel" 
k  the  "Architecture  Franchise  ou  recueil  des 
plans,  elevations  des  figlises,  Maisons  Roy- 
ales,  etc.,"  (Paris,  1752-1756,  4  vols.  fol.). 
The  four  large  volumes  of  this  book  are  the 
best  existing  record  of  the  architecture  of 
France  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. It  is  really  a  second  edition  of  the 
Architecture  Franchise  of  Marot.  Mr.  Avery 
has  just  sent  a  superb  copy  of  this  costly 
book. 

The  Avery  Library  has  a  beautiful  copy 
of  the  "Oeuvres  d' Architecture  de  Jean  le 
Pautre,  Architect  Dessinateur  et  Graveur  du 
Roi"  (Paris,  1751,  3  vols.  fol.),  the  finest 
book  of  them  all,  and  a  complete  set  of 
Neufforge.  Our  set  of  French  architectural 
classics  is  nearly  complete  now. 

The  English  have  added  a  few  architec- 
tural classics.  The  best  is  Sir  William 
Chambers'  "Treatise  on  the  decorative  part 
of  civil  architecture,"  an  excellent  book, 
without  which  our  colonial  style  would  have 
been  a  lame  affair. 

Historical:  Ancient. 

In  Chambers'  day  the  literature  of  archi- 
tecture, like  that  of  every  art  and  science, 
was  noble  and  stately  and  interesting,  but 
limited.  The  modern  era  has  changed  the 
point  of  view.  The  old-time  people  as- 
sumed that  architecture  is  a  matter  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  a  fixed  line  of  tradition.  The 
modern  era  believes  that  wherever  man  has 
built  a  shelter  or  a  monument  there  is  archi- 
tecture, that  it  has  everywhere  followed 
more  or  less  intelligent  methods  and  prin- 
ciples, and  that  it  has  everywhere  formu- 
lated types  and  styles  which  satisfy  the  de- 
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sire  for  beauty  which  all  builders  feel  sooner 
or  later.  The  modern  scholar-architect 
wishes  to  understand  these  principles,  types 
and  styles  broadly  and  perfectly.  The  mod- 
ern writer-architect  endeavors  to  satisfy  this 
desire  by  accurate  investigations  conducted 
according  to  modern  methods  and  reported 
in  books  which  give  definite  and  reliable  in- 
formation. The  entire  world  has  been  cov- 
ered in  this  way,  unsatisfactorily,  perhaps,  at 
first,  but  more  perfectly  later.  A  complete 
architectural  collection,  like  the  Avery,  gives 
information  about  all  building,  from  the  hut 
of  a  Tiburon  Indian  to  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's.  , 

It  was  natural  that  the  modern  method  of 
careful  measurements  and  investigation  should 
be  applied  first  to  the  remains  of  the  city  of 
Rome  itself.  This  work  was  doubtless  begun 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avig- 
non in  1376  and  reached  some  efficiency  in  the 
High  Renaissance,  under  the  direction  of  the 
painter  Raphael  and  the  Vitruvian  society  of 
which  Michael  Angelo  was  a  member  and  Vig- 
nola  the  chief  draughtsman.  Now  of  course 
all  of  Rome  has  been  excavated  and  measured, 
and  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  large.  The 
Greek  world  has  been  treated  in  the  same 
way,  the  resulting  literature  being  of  extreme 
interest  and  importance,  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Stuart  and  Revett's  "Antiquities  of 
Athens"  (London,  1762-1816,  4  vols.  fol.),  to 
the  great  work  of  Penrose,  "An  investigation 
oi  the  principles  of  Athenian  architecture" 
(London,  1851),  undoubtedly  the  finest  piece 
of  architectural  investigation  ever  published; 
and  farther  to  the  expedition  of  the  Prussian 
government  at  Olympia,  which  was  managed 
like  a  German  military  campaign. 

It  would  take  several  articles  to  describe 
even  briefly  our  books  on  Egypt,  Chaldea, 
Assyria;  the  great  volumes  of  Flandin  and 
Coste  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Persia,  the 
smaller  but  more  useful  works  of  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Dieulafoy  on  the  same  country, 
and  the  series  of  folio  and  octavo  volumes 
published  by  the  Archaeological  Survey  of 
India.  It  is  strange,  by  the  way,  that  there 
is  no  good  material  on  the  architecture  of 
China  and  Japan.  Sir  William  Chambers' 
"Designs  of  Chinese  buildings,  furniture, 
etc."  (London,  1757,  fol.),  is  most  interest- 
ing in  this  connection. 


Medieval. 

In  the  class  of  mediaeval  architecture  the 
Avery  Library  has  a  large  mass  of  historical 
books.  "Gothic  research"  brings  two  or 
three  hundred  of  these  big  volumes  to  the 
tables:  Ongania's  San  Marco,  with  its  showy 
box  of  fine  chromo-lithographic  plates 
(wretchedly  mounted),  and  its  less  showy 
and  much  more  valuable  volumes  of  photo- 
graphs and  text;  Rossi's  great  book  on  the 
Mosaics  of  the  early  Roman  churches; 
Count  Melchior  de  Vogue's  "Syrie  Centrale" 
and  "Les  figlises  de  la  Terre  Sainte,"  master- 
pieces in  their  kind — one  of  the  finest  results 
of  the  recent  American  expedition  to  the 
Haouran  was  its  confirmation  of  the  accuracy 
of  de  Vogue's  work;  Salzenberg's  Baudenk- 
male  von  Constantinople :  these  for  the  transi- 
tion styles  called  Byzantine,  or  Romanesque. 
In  the  pure  Gothic  we  have  everything:  Viol- 
let  le  Due,  of  course;  Baron  Isidore  Justin 
Severin  Taylor's  twenty  big  volumes  of  "Voy- 
ages pittoresques  de  1'ancienne  France" 
(Paris,  1820-1865),  illustrated  by  such  men  as 
Isabey,  Gericault,  Ingres,  Horace  Vernet, 
Viollet  le  Due,  Ciceri,  Duzats  and  Taylor  him- 
self; the  "Monographic  de  la  Cathedrale  de 
Chartres,"  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment; a  monster  book  on  the  glass  of  Bour- 
ges,  and  so  on  without  end. 

Renaissance. 

On  the  Renaissance  also  nearly  all  the 
books  are  present;  but  one  only  will  be  des- 
cribed, the  most  imposing  and  the  most  valu- 
able architectural  book  yet  published,  "Die 
Architektur  der  Renaissance  in  Toscana." 
It  was  begun  in  1885 ;  thirty-eight  lieferungen 
have  already  been  published,  leaving  three  or 
four  to  follow.  The  "Societa  di  San  Giorgio," 
which  really  means  Carl  von  Stegmann,  his 
son  Hans  von  Stegmann,  and  the  universal 
Heinrich,  Baron  von  Geymuller,  was  organ- 
ized to  undertake  the  work,  and  conceived  a 
scheme  for  telling  the  precise  truth  about  the 
Renaissance  architecture  of  Tuscany  which 
has  been  carried  out  magnificently.  Their 
book  consists  of  a  series  of  monographs  on 
the  Tuscan  architects  of  the  Renaissance. 
Modern  text  for  work  of  this  kind  is  no 
longer  compiled  from  older  books  or  written 
from  accepted  traditions.  Large  masses  of 
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letters  and  records  of  buildings  have  come  to 
light  which  have  brought  much  architectural 
history  within  the  field  of  certainty.  This 
material  has  been  well  used  by  the  von  Steg- 
mann  and  von  Geymuller,  the  historical  part 
of  whose  work  is  the  best  we  have  in  archi- 
tectural books.  Each  monograph  is  elucidated 
by  two  sets  of  illustrations,  taken  from  the 
work  of  the  architects  treated.  One  set,  pho- 
tographic, of  an  extremely  high  quality,  gives 
the  present  appearance  of  the  buildings  inside 
and  out.  The  other,  on  copper,  gives  measured 
detail.  These  copper  plates  are  by  far  the 
finest  architectural  illustrations  existing.  A 
car  was  made  with  a  staging  upon  it  equal  in 
height  to  the  palaces  treated.  By  trundling 
this  car  along  the  sidewalks  of  Florence  the 
able  draughtsmen  employed  could  place  them- 
selves in  immediate  contact  with  details  and 
make  measurements  at  leisure  in  perfect  com- 
fort They  have  said  the  last  word  about  the 
Florentine  palace. 

Modern. 

The  Avery  Library  is  as  complete  in  modern 
architecture  as  in  that  of  the  older  schools. 
Here  again  only  a  book  or  two  can  be  noticed. 
When  Napoleon  III.,  Baron  Haussmann  and 
their  associates  rebuilt  Paris,  a  tremendous 
undertaking  which  we  mention  now  as  lightly 
as  a  change  of  scene  in  a  theatre,  they  had 
the  good  sense  to  make  a  series  of  records, 
one  of  Paris  before  the  transformation  and 
another  of  the  transformation  itself.  All  this 
work  was  superbly  accomplished  by  Napoleon 
III.,  whose  name  is  never  mentioned  with  a 
sneer  by  an  instructed  architect.  It  is  bodied 
in  a  great  series  of  books :  Hoffbauer's  "Paris 
a  travers  les  Ages ;"  "Paris  dans  sa  Splen- 
deur,"  in  three  large  volumes,  and  the  great 
work  of  Alphand  on  the  "Promenades  de 
Paris"  (2  vols.,  fol.,  text  and  plates),  a  fine 
book  of  which  Haussmann  was  extremely 
proud.  The  most  scholarly  of  all  these  Paris 
books  is  Berty's  "Topographic  du  vieux  Paris." 
Adolphe  Berty  was  trained  by  Alexander 
Lenoir  in  the  preparation  of  the  "Statistique 
monumental  de  Paris"  (also  in  the  Avery 
Library),  and  undertook  to  prepare  that  part 
of  the  "Histoire  generate  de  Paris,"  which  is 
entitled  "Topographic."  He  lived  to  publish 
only  one  volume  of  the  "Region  du  Louvre 
et  des  Tuileries,"  but  he  stamped  the  book 


just  the  same.  The  way  in  which  Berty  lays 
bare  the  bones  of  Old  Paris  is  fascinating. 
Charles  Garnier's  four  folios  on  the  Building 
and  decoration  of  the  Opera  belong  in  this 
class.  There  are  many  others.  Our  Paris 
bibliography  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest. 
The  library  has  also  a  charming  lot  of  books 
on  London. 

Construction. 

The  position  of  the  Avery  Library  in  re- 
gard to  books  on  construction  is  not  very 
clearly  defined.  All  the  old  processes,  like 
vaulting,  wooden  roofs  and  the  like,  are  care- 
fully covered.  But  the  committee  has  always 
felt  that  the  strictly  modern  methods  come 
rather  under  the  head  of  engineering  and  have 
depended  upon  the  engineering  department  of 
the  university  to  supply  the  material.  How- 
ever, we  have  the  file  of  the  Brick-builder, 
which  gives  the  latest  information  about 
modern  iron  and  steel  constructive  methods 
and  we  buy  the  best  manuals  as  they  are  pub- 
lished. It  astonishes  one  to  see  how  meagre 
this  literature  is. 

Periodicals. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Avery  Library 
is  its  superb  body  of  periodicals.  The  current 
list  numbers  ninety- four.  Most  of  these  have 
complete  sets  bound  —  a  great  library  in  it- 
self. An  architectural  library  should  begin 
with  a  good  periodical  list.  In  no  other  way 
can  money  be  invested  with  such  abundant 
and  satisfactory  returns.  The  periodicals 
bring  to  the  young  architects  the  most  im- 
portant buildings  of  every  country  and  all 
the  architectural  news  generally.  Moreover, 
sooner  or  later  the  most  important  historical 
questions  are  discussed  in  the  journals.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  architectural  books 
first  appear  in  them.  Some  material  of  great 
value  never  goes  any  farther.  For  instance, 
all  available  information  about  Professor 
Goodyear's  discoveries  in  "Optical  refine- 
ments" is  in  journals,  most  of  it  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Record. 

The  notices  and  criticisms  published  in  peri- 
odicals, moreover,  give  a  librarian  valuable 
information  about  new  books,  nearly  all  that 
he  needs.  As  the  journals  pass  over  the  ta- 
bles the  interesting  titles  are  carefully  indexed 
for  the  use  of  the  purchasing  committee.  Ul- 
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timately  the  material  of  the  current  journals 
will  be  indexed  as  they  come  in,  but  for  the 
present  the  excellent  index  published  by  Mr. 
Glenn  Brown  in  the  'Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  is  used.  All 
journals  are  cataloged  according  to  the 
graded  system  described  above  when  they  re- 
turn from  the  binder,  using  the  A.  L.  A. 
cards,  with  revision,  as  far  as  they  go. 

The  collateral  index  is  fed  mainly  from  the 
periodicals.  Many  an  interesting  picture  by 
a  secondary  artist,  many  a  statue,  or  grille  or 
door  is  dropped  into  the  "small  case,"  to 
appear  again  most  opportunely  some  busy  day. 
The  reader  who  cares  will  find  brief  accounts 
of  the  leading  architectural  periodicals  in  the 
articles  on  "Architectural  books"  already  re- 
ferred to. 

"Allied  arts." 

In  the  selection  of  books  Mr.  Avery  and 
the  Purchasing  Committee  have  been  liberal 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  word  Architec- 
tural. The  point  of  view  is  taken  of  the  in- 
structed, practical  architect  who  is  obliged  by 
the  nature  of  his  work  to  be  a  broad-minded 
man.  He  meets  many  people,  is  obliged  to 
adapt  himself  to  many  conditions  and  is  in- 
terested in  many  things.  Sculpture  of  all 
kinds  appeals  to  him;  mural  decoration,  tap- 
estries, stained  glass  and  like  matters  which 
tht  constitution  of  the  library  groups  under 
the  term  "Allied  arts."  The  Avery  Library 
has  the  best  books  on  all  these  subjects,  but 
the  committee  has  never  felt  obliged  to  treat 
the  "Allied  arts"  so  comprehensively  as  the 
main  subject  of  Architecture.  Some  of  the 
"Allied  arts"  have  been  considered  more  im- 
portant than  others  architecturally.  The  main 
body  of  sculpture,  for  instance,  is  dependent 
upon  architecture.  There  are  independent 
statues,  certainly,  but  their  number  is  small 
compared  with  the  amount  of  work  which  is 
intended  to  be  architectural  decoration.  The 
committee  has  bought  freely  of  books  on 
sculpture  and  their  work  has  been  seconded 
with  much  liberality  by  the  authorities  of  the 
General  Library,  so  that  students  have  at  hand 
ai>  extremely  fine  mass  of  material  on  the 


history  of  this  art.  The  list  of  books  on 
Greek  sculpture  is,  probably,  nearly  complete. 
Many  of  these  were  bought  by  Mr.  Avery  as 
a  personal  favor  to  his  friend,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Merriam. 

The  subject  of  mural  painting  is  so  bound 
up  with  the  general  matter  of  painting  and  the 
literature  of  the  entire  class  is  so  vast  that  the 
committee  has  approached  it  with  caution. 
There  is  opportunity  in  the  university  for  a 
special  library  on  painting  almost  as  magnifi- 
cent in  its  size  and  quality  as  that  on  archi- 
tecture. There  is  superb  material  on  glass 
painting,  entirely  mediaeval,  of  course,  as  a 
suitable  work  on  modern  glass  has  not  yet 
been  published.  There  are  good  books  on 
iron-work,  the  black  lace  of  architecture.  The 
collection  is  also  extremely  rich  in  books 
about  tapestries.  Landscape  gardening  is 
really  a  department  of  Architecture  and  is,  of 
course,  fully  represented. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  privilege  to  either 
care  for  or  use  this  matchless  collection  en- 
trusted to  the  University  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Avery  with  unlimited  but  judicious  generosi- 
ty, and  collected  by  their  committee  with  in- 
telligent and  untiring  devotion.  These  books 
have  come  to  us  from  far  countries  and  from 
far  centuries.  They  hold  in  their  hearts  the 
record  of  many  arts  and  many  artisans  which 
would  vanish  like  snow  but  for  their  silent 
care.  Theirs  is  no  selfish  purpose.  What 
they  hoard  so  jealously  is  not  for  themselves; 
it  is  for  us.  A  helpless  creature  is  your  good- 
ly book;  heavy,  dull  and  silent  it  lies  inert; 
the  insolent  dust  rests  thick  upon  its  boards; 
Nature  bombards  it  with  destructive  forces; 
it  has  no  voice  and  makes  no  answer;  but 
1st  him  who  knows,  open;  its  music  fills  all 
time,  its  radiance  travels  with  the  stars.  It 
is  our  gentle  labor  to  open  these  books  and 
help  them  to  gladden  hearts  and  to  lighten 
burdens  at  their  perpetual  sources.  The  door 
of  the  Avery  Library  is  always  open  and  the 
welcome  of  its  founders  and  of  its  custodians 
is  freely  extended  to  every  good  friend  and 
kindly  seeker. 
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WAYS  OF  MAKING  A  LIBRARY  USEFUL.* 
BY  EMMA  L.  ADAMS,  Librarian  Plainfield  (N.  7.)  Public  Library. 


GIVEN  a  small,  well-selected  library  and 
how  can  it  be  made  to  attain  its  highest  de- 
gree of  usefulness?  We  have  all  been  in  li- 
braries, administered  apparently  according  to 
the  most  approved  library  methods :  the  books 
are  well  selected,  the  card  catalog  is  a  model, 
and  the  librarian  seems  willing  and  helpful, 
but  the  people  are  not  there.  There  may  be 
a  member  of  a  woman's  club  consulting  the 
encyclopaedia,  or  one  or  two  high  school 
pupils  and  a  few  well  dressed  people  who 
come  in  during  the  afternoon  to  exchange 
books.  Where  such  a  condition  is  the  normal 
one,  the  discouraged  librarian  would  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  such  a  library  is  a 
failure.  What  is  the  cause? 

In  a  very  admirable  address  before  the 
recent  Morristown  (N.  J.)  library  institute, 
Prof.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  stated  that  for  a 
library  to  be  useful  there  must  be  (i)  books, 

(2)  the  creation  of  the  hunger  for  them,  and 

(3)  satisfaction  of  that  hunger. 

To  select  books  and  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
for  reading  appeal  to  every  librarian.  To  look 
over  our  community,  apportioning  out  our 
funds  by  departments,  buying  such  books  as 
that  community  wants,  or  we  think  it  wants, 
is  a  delightful  task  With  almost  equal  sat- 
isfaction we  classify  and  catalog,  determine 
upon  a  charging  system,  etc.,  etc.,  all  the 
while  with  the  anticipatory  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  public  hungry  for  literature  crowding  our 
doors.  And  so  it  does  —  for  fiction  usually, 
until  the  novelty  wears  off,  and  we  are  left 
practically  alone  with  our  excellent  methods. 

Wherein  lies  the  difficulty?  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  I  believe  it  lies  in  our  having 
started  with  a  wrong  assumption  —  that  the 
public  is  hungry  for  books.  Individuals  may 
be,  but  the  mass  of  the  community  has  no 
such  hunger.  We  have  another  and  a  quite 
distinct  work  before  us  then,  one  calling  for  a 
new  form  of  energy,  a  work  which  is  perhaps 
not  so  congenial  and  hence  much  harder,  but 
which  nevertheless  must  be  done  before  we 
can  feel  that  we  are  doing  our  whole  duty. 
We  must  create  the  hunger  for  books. 

*  Read  before  Long  Island  Library  Club  institute 
meeting,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  May  23,  1903. 


The  qualities  necessary  for  carrying  on  a 
successful  business  are  needed  here.  A  mer- 
chant would  certainly  not  follow  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  as  to  what  the  community  ought  to 
want,  and  seeing  his  custom  rapidly  diminish- 
ing and  his  stock  not,  console  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  at  least  he  had  been  true 
to  his  conviction  that  the  best  only  should 
be  supplied.  He  would  take  the  community 
as  he  finds  it  and  buy  accordingly.  Then  hav- 
ing made  his  shop  as  attractive  as  possible, 
he  would  advertise  and  make  every  effort  to 
attract  new  customers,  and  create  new  wants. 
Now  this  is  the  principle  that  should  guide 
the  librarian,  though  his  methods  will  differ 
widely  from  those  of  the  merchant,  for  he 
offers  intellectual  and  spiritual  food,  and  he 
must  not  cheapen  his  calling  by  the  adoption 
of  sensational  advertising  methods. 

One  will  meet  many  obstacles,  but  the 
greater  these  are,  the  greater  and  more  con- 
stant must  be  the  efforts  put  forth  to  over- 
come them,  and  the  less  should  results  be  ex- 
pected. Conditions  are  never  quite  the  same 
in  different  localities,  and  because  we  read 
that  a  high  degree  of  success  was  reached  by 
a  library  as  a  result  of  some  experiment,  and 
we  are  conscious  of  having  planned  a  similar 
effort  as  well  and  yet  from  ours  we  see  but 
the  slightest  results,  we  need  not  be  wholly 
discouraged,  it  may  well  be  that  our  peculiar 
problem  is  a  more  serious  and  complicated 
one  than  our  neighbor's.  At  any  rate  let  us 
get  over  the  childish  habit  of  looking  for  large 
and  immediate  results  from  every  effort ;  only 
let  us  see  that  our  efforts  are  thoughtfully 
planned,  and  that  in  them  all  is  a  controlling 
unity  of  purpose. 

The  possibilities  of  a  carefully  selected 
small  library  are  indeed  great.  With  such 
a  selection  and  such  a  community  as  I  under- 
stand that  you  have,  it  ought  not  to  be  so 
difficult  to  realize  them.  You  have,  in  a  way 
that  the  larger  library  has  not,  the  opportuni- 
ty of  making  your  library  a  little  social  cen- 
ter. The  people  cannot,  as  in  a  wealthy  com- 
munity, own  their  own  books  to  any  great 
extent,  there  is  less  of  outside  interest  for 
them,  and  they  are  therefore  more  dependent 
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on  the  library.  Then  too,  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  much  individual  work.  You  can 
know  your  borrowers  personally  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  as  is  out  of  the  question 
in  a  large  town  library. 

First,  do  away  with  all  but  the  absolutely 
necessary  restrictions,  making  your  communi- 
ty feel  that  the  library  is  a  place  with  all  the 
bars  down,  and  that  you  are  not  there  so 
much  to  care  for  the  books  as  to  help  people 
to  get  what  they  want,  and  this  not  officiously, 
but  with  that  spirit  of  loving  helpfulness 
which  can  never  be  mistaken  for  officiousness. 
Make  both  the  books  and  the  people  your 
friends  and  then  you  will  take  that  same 
pleasure  in  bringing  them  together  that  you 
would  in  bringing  together  other  friends 
whom  you  believe  would  be  congenial.  Next 
try  to  secure  the  interest  of  people  by  groups, 
beginning  with  the  schools;  after  that  all 
kinds  of  clubs  and  societies.  If  possible  have 
a  separate  room  in  which  you  can  invite  them 
to  meet.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  yourself 
to  organize  study  or  reading  clubs,  or  better 
yet  to  interest  others  to  organize  them.  But 
make  of  the  library  the  center,  and  then  tact- 
fully bring  to  every  such  group  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  which  it  is  interested.  You 
may  be  able  to  influence  them  to  add  to  this 
literature  by  appropriation  from  their  funds. 
Make  lists  for  their  use,  get  out  your  best 
books  for  their  inspection,  show  them  that 
the  library  is  with  them  in  their  efforts  to 
further  their  work.  Co-operate  with  them  in 
every  way  that  a  zealous  mind  will  suggest, 
and  then  invite  and  expect  their  co-operation 
in  your  plans. 

If  you  can  possibly  do  it,  know  some  of 
ycur  poorer  borrowers  in  their  own  homes ;  if 
you  have  shown  interest  in  their  children's 
reading,  you  will  need  no  other  excuse  for 
calling  than  this.  Hold  mothers'  meetings  at 
the  library  occasionally,  and  explain  what  the 
library  is  trying  to  do,  give  those  in  atten- 
dance lists  of  books  which  you  can  recom- 
mend to  children.  Arouse  their  friendliness 
for  and  interest  in  the  library  and  its  aims, 
and  so  secure  their  help  in  influencing  the 
children  to  read  good  books. 

Remember  that  with  a  large  part  of  your 
community  the  mental  horizon  is  very  near; 
it  is  in  your  power  to  enlarge  it.  To  the 
majority  probably  the  broadening  influence 


of  travel  will  be  denied.  Can  you  not  to 
some  extent  supply  this  by  interesting  some 
one  to  give  an  illustrated  talk  about  his  trav- 
els? Then  have  duplicated  the  lists  of  your 
most  attractive  books  on  that  country  for  dis- 
tribution. Already  you  will  have  extended 
the  horizon  line  of  their  interests,  and  this 
interest  being  once  aroused  they  will  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which 
your  list  will  give  of  learning  more  about 
that  country.  Have  talks  on  books,  the  mas- 
terpieces of  all  times.  At  one  time  perhaps 
you  can  give,  or  get  some  one  else  to  give  a 
series  on  the  great  dramatists,  thus  opening 
to  many  a  new  world  in  the  Greek  tragedies, 
at  another  time  have  a  series  on  the  great 
works  of  fiction.  Tell  them  enough  about 
the  works  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot  and  Balzac,  Scott,  Jane  Austen 
and  Dickens  and  our  own  Hawthorne,  to 
make  them  want  to  know  these  great  writers 
for  themselves. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  enter  my  feeble 
protest  against  our  rather  Pharisaical  attitude 
about  fiction.  I  think  we  would  concede  that 
broadly  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  but  a 
means  having  for  its  end  the  formation  of  a 
higher  type  of  character  both  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race.  As  every  great  work  of 
fiction,  in  prose  or  poetry,  deals  more  or  less 
directly  with  this  one  great  subject  in  some 
of  its  many  phases,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
many  cases  we  should  do  better  to  encourage 
this  almost  universal  love  of  fiction,  making 
it  our  effort  however  to  guide  it  into  purer 
and  deeper  channels.  Only  here  we  ought  to 
be  catholic  and  have  imagination  enough  to 
conceive  that  E.  P.  Roe,  for  instance,  is  a 
very  real  help  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
Such  are  merely  cases  of  arrested  culture  de- 
velopment. It  is  quite  possible  that  in  plac- 
ing "He  fell  in  love  with  his  wife"  in  the 
hands  of  some  tired  mother  you  are  doing  as 
well  as  when  you  place  "Far  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd"  in  the  hands  of  a  more  cultured 
reader. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  constant  reading 
of  fiction  is  a  healthy  habit,  but  I  do  wish  to 
plead  for  those  who  turn  to  fiction  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  their  own  unideal  and  com- 
monplace lives ;  it  is  their  one  form  of  recrea- 
tion and  doubtless  fills  a  distinct  need  in  their 
lives.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  the  many  strata- 
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gems  adopted  by  well  meaning  librarians  to 
lead  people  away  from  the  pleasant  fields  of 
fiction  are  useless;  I  mean  that  the  error 
seems  to  lie  in  the  narrow  conception  which 
leads  us  to  try  to  get  people  to  •  read  non- 
fiction  books  because  they  are  non-fiction,  in- 
stead of  bending  our  efforts  to  get  them  to 
read  great  books  regardless  of  their  literary 
form. 

Accounts  of  methods  by  which  librarians 
have  tried  to  increase  the  library's  field  of 
usefulness  one  can  get  from  the  files  of  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  and  Public  Libraries,  and 
from  library  reports.  If  you  have  not  these, 
take  time  to  visit  some  library  which  has, 
and  study  them  with  a  view  of  learning  which 
are  best  adapted  to  your  particular  case.  Con- 
ditions vary  so  greatly  that  one  cannot  say 
that  because  one  method  is  good  in  one  place 
it  is  bound  to  be  good  in  another,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  some  plan  which  you  may 
think  out  for  yourself  after  going  carefully 
over  the  whole  field  will  be  better  than  any 
\vhich  you  find  noted. 

In  making  any  plans,  or  in  carrying  out 
the  suggestions  of  others,  we  should  not  act 
hastily,  but  consider  both  whether  the  plan  is 
good  in  itself  and  whether  it  is  adapted  to 
our  needs,  in  line  with  our  special  aims,  and 
whether  or  not  the  time  expended  on  carry- 
ing it  out  could  be  better  and  more  economi- 
cally employed  in  some  other  way. 

I  should  like  to  sound  one  note  of  caution, 
that  of  avoidance  of  fads  and  anything  which 
may  tend  to  cheapen  or  vulgarize  our  work. 
It  is  a  high  calling,  that  of  librarian,  if  we 
choose  so  to  make  it.  It  may  be  the  duty  of 
the  publisher  to  advertise  every  book  he  puts 
in  the  market,  regardless  of  its  merit,  but  it 
is  not  that  of  the  librarian  to  join  him  in 
this.  The  wise  librarian  will  anticipate  the 
process  of  natural  selection,  choosing,  undis- 
turbed by  conflicting  notices  and  alluring 
advertisements,  those  books  which  he  believes 
to  be  needed  for  his  library,  and  which  are 
likely  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  Then  by 
wise  methods  he  will  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  the  books  which  he  has  thus  se- 
lected. A  most  excellent  plan  and  one  which 
has  been  successfully  tried  is  that  of  obtain- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  space  in  the  local 
paper  each  week  for  library  news.  In  this 
one  can  insert  any  items  of  interest  about 
the  library,  or  lists  of  books,  either  such  as 


arc  recently  added  or  such  as  have  a  local 
or  temporary  interest.  Brief  annotations  will 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  such  lists. 

Do  all  you  can  with  the  children,  the  most 
permanent  work  is  here.  Have  accessible  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  and  attractive  edi- 
tions of  standard  books,  and  avoid  all  "writ- 
ten down"  books.  Cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  children  and  encourage  them  by 
individual  work  in  good  reading.  Read  a 
few  children's  books  occasionally  and  encour- 
age teachers  to  give  you  the  results  of  their 
experiments  in  reading  to  children.  Get  the 
comments  of  the  children  themselves,  note 
them,  you  will  find  that  they  are  not  only  of 
much  interest  but  of  real  value.  Do  some 
judicious  bulletin  work,  but  personally  I  can- 
not put  myself  down  as  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  very  much  time  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  elaborate  bulletins.  Be  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  teachers  and  enlist  their  in- 
terest and  aid.  On  this  subject,  co-operation 
with  schools,  you  will  find  a  vast  amount  in 
library  periodicals. 

Give  exhibits  from  time  to  time  of  books 
to  which  you  wish  to  call  especial  attention, 
having  brief  lists  of  some  of  the  best  for  dis- 
tribution. For  the  purposes  of  the  general 
reader,  short  lists  with  brief  annotations, 
showing  the  scope,  etc.,  are  of  more  value 
than  the  more  complete  reading  lists  and 
bibliographies.  These  you  can  compile  and 
have  duplicated  for  distribution. 

In  the  summer  when  the  circulation  falls 
away  you  can  give  greater  freedom  to  bor- 
rowers. Recognize  the  fact  that  most  peo- 
ple are  tired  with  the  cumulative  effects  of 
the  year's  work  and  need  restful  books;  have 
ready  for  them  lists  of  such.  Extend  the 
time  on  books  for  those  going  away  for  their 
summer  holiday,  especially  giving  Targer  priv- 
ileges to  teachers  at  this  time.  Give  to  adult 
students  privileges  entitling  them  to  more 
books  and  for  a  longer  time. 

In  the  above  suggestions  I  have  noted  only 
such  methods  as  are  adapted  to  the  small 
library.  In  some  I  have  assumed  the  exist- 
ence of  an  extra  room  in  which  exhibits  or 
lectures  might  be  given.  Many  libraries  will 
net  have  this,  but  the  exhibits,  though  more 
effective  in  a  separate  room  are  not  depen- 
dent on  it,  and  as  for  the  lectures,  if  the  li- 
brary has  but  one  room,  these  might  be  given 
some  evening  or  afternoon  when  the  library 
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is  not  open  for  circulation.  Do  not  be  de- 
terred by  lack  of  facilities,  but  learn  to  make 
the  best  of  what  you  have.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  the  library  that  has  the  best  facilities 
that  invariably  does  the  best  work. 

But  with  the  ordinary  human  limitations 
is  it  possible  for  one  person  to  spend  herself 
in  all  these  varied  directions?  An  important 
part  of  a  librarian's  work  is  the  interesting 
of  others  in  the  library.  Now  in  every  town 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  educated, 
broad-minded  young  women,  who  have  come 
back  from  college  often  with  the  desire  to 
do  some  social  work.  Invite  these  to  meet 
you,  make  your  appeal  to  them,  explaining 
what  you  are  trying  to  do,  and  showing 
them  how  great  are  the  opportunities  for 
work  of  this  kind.  Organize  them  into  a 
little  outside  circle  of  volunteer  workers,  not 
to  assist  in  the  routine  work  of  the  library, 
but  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  influence 
on  the  side  of  the  library,  saying  for  it  the 
right  word  at  the  right  time,  and  to  do  active 
service  when  called  on  in  the  carrying  out 
of  some  special  work.  They  might  be  or- 
ganized into  a  little  band  of  "friendly  visit- 
ors" to  visit  the  children  in  their  homes,  mak- 
ing friends  of  them  and  interesting  them  in 
the  reading  of  better  books,  or  to  organize 
and  carry  on  "home  libraries."  The  possi- 
bilities of  service  are  almost  endless  and 
many  would  be  the  ways  which  would  suggest 
themselves  in  the  working  out  of  some  such 
plan. 

Given  the  books,  and  such  a  group  of  de- 
voted and  cultured  women  as  helpers,  women 
who  believe  that  they  have  no  right  to  use 
their  culture  for  their  own  selfish  enjoyment 
merely,  but  who  regard  it  primarily  as  an 
opportunity  given  them  for  the  service  of 
others,  and  you  have  the  ideal  condition. 
Can  such  workers  be  found?  Yes,  in  every 
town,  for,  with  the  awakening  of  the  social 
conscience  I  believe  that  more  and  more  are 
wealth  and  education  coming  to  be  regarded 
by  an  increasing  number  of  their  possessors 
merely  as  larger  social  responsibilities  which 
they  must  face,  gifts  which  they  cannot  truly 
enjoy  except  as  they  share  them  with  others. 
I  believe  that  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  have 
only  to  show  that  this  work  is  worth  doing 
and  the  workers  will  be  found. 

In  closing,   the   thought   which   I   wish   to 


bring  out  most  prominently  is  this  —  that 
more  than  anything  else  the  utility  of  a  li- 
brary depends  on  the  personal  attitude  of  the 
librarian  towards  her  work,  and  that  it  is  this 
attitude  that  determines  the  mental  atmosphere 
of  our  libraries.  We  do  not  want  that  "visi- 
ble, unctuous,  tangible,  thick  silence  ...  a  si- 
lence that  stands  up,  and  flourishes  and 
swings  its  hat,"  to  quote  Gerald  Stanley  Lee, 
but  an  atmosphere  of  true  culture  and  friend- 
liness. The  furnishings  of  our  libraries,  and 
the  "up-to-dateness"  of  their  methods  are  fre- 
quently merely  questions  of  income  and  as 
such  are  often  beyond  our  control,  but  this 
intangible  attractiveness  we  can  all  secure  if 
we  but  will  to  have  it.  Analyzed,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  and  faith  in  one's  work,  that  no  dis- 
couragement can  overcome,  tried  sorely 
though  it  will  be  at  times,  true  kindliness  not 
unmixed  with  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  gen- 
uine love  of  good  books. 

For  we  cannot  teach  people  to  love  that 
which  we  do  not  ourselves  love;  it  is  useless 
to  look  to  library  machinery  for  aid  in  this. 
If  the  modern  librarian  has  a  fault,  though 
the  diligent  reading  of  library  periodicals  and 
attendance  on  library  gatherings  would  lead 
one  to  think  he  has  not,  it  is  the  lack  of  this 
book  sense  or  book  love,  a  lack  for  which 
perfectness  of  method  cannot  make  up.  As 
Mr.  Lee  humorously  characterizes  the  modern 
librarian  —  "He  might  be  a  head  salesman  in 
a  department  store,  or  a  hotel  clerk  or  a  train 
dispatcher,  or  a  broker  or  a  treasurer  of  some- 
thing. There  are  thousands  of  things  he 
might  be  —  ought  to  be  —  except  our  librarian. 
He  has  an  odd  displaced  look  behind  the  great 
desk.  I  find  I  cannot  get  myself  to  notice 
him  as  a  librarian  or  comrade  or  book-mind. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  himself 
in  this  capacity  —  exactly.  So  far  as  I  can 
get  at  his  mind  at  all,  he  seems  to  have 
decided  that  his  mind  (any  librarian's  mind) 
is  a  kind  of  pneumatic  tube  or  carrier 
system  —  apparently  —  for  shoving  immortals 
on  people.  Any  higher  or  more  thorough 
use  for  a  mind,  such  as  being  a  kind  of  spirit 
of  the  books  for  people,  making  a  kind  of 
spiritual  connection  with  them  down  under- 
neath does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him." 

We  want  method  and  businesslike  ways  of 
ccnducting  our  libraries,  but  they  should  be 
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servants,  not  masters,  supplementary  to,  never 
substitutes  for  the  being  "a  kind  of  spirit  of 
the  books  for  the  people."  "To  be  a  kind  of 
spirit  of  the  books"  alone,  would  make  us 
old-time  librarians,  unpractical,  absorbed  in 
books,  but  when  our  author  adds  "for  peo- 
ple," we  have  the  modern  idea  of  social  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  for  himself,  but  for  others 
that  he  is  to  be  a  "spirit  of  the  books."  Hav- 
ing this  spirit  he  will  be  led  to  study  and 
compare  methods  and  to  adopt,  adapt  or  re- 
ject them  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
his  community.  He  will  never  confound  the 


means  with  the  end.  In  Miss  Daskam's  "Lit- 
tle brother  of  the  books,"  surely  the  true  li- 
brarian is  the  little  brother  who  genuinely 
loves  books.  Doubtless  the  wise  librarian  in 
the  tale  could  have  compiled  most  admirable 
lists  of  children's  books,  but  it  was  not  to 
her,  but  to  the  little  brother  that  the  children 
turned,  sure  of  an  understanding  and  sympa- 
thetic help  in  selecting  their  books,  and  it  was 
the  little  brother  who  lovingly  placed  strips 
ot  paper  to  mark  the  places  of  the  stories  he 
liked  best  when  he  sent  his  favorite  book  to 
his  little  friend. 


A  LIBRARY  BUILDING  FOR  A  SMALL  COLLEGE. 


BY  GEORGE  T.  LITTLE,  Librarian  Bowdoin  College. 


THE  case  of  the  small  college  has  been  of 
late  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion  in  educa- 
tional circles.  A  few  experts  declare  that, 
between  the  pressure  of  the  university  on  one 
hand  and  of  the  public  high  school  upon  the 
other,  it  will  cease  to  exist.  Others  are  confi- 
dent that  it  will  always  have  a  place  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  country.  But  all 
who  prescribe  for  the  patient  recommend 
with  remarkable  unanimity  increased  material 
facilities  along  the  line  of  that  literary  labora- 
tory of  the  present  day,  the  library.  When, 
therefore,  a  generous  alumnus  of  Bowdoin 
College,  which  must  be  classed  one  of  the 
small  colleges  of  New  England,  though  also 
one  of  the  oldest,  practically  authorized  its 
president  and  faculty  to  erect  whatever  the 
institution  needed  for  the  present  housing  and 
the  future  increase  of  its  collection  of  books, 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  charge  felt 
that  a  most  serious  as  well  as  an  agreeable 
duty  was  placed  upon  them.  In  describing 
the  edifice  which  has  resulted,  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  has  kindly  given  the  writer  permis- 
sion to  defend  certain  features  in  the  interior 
arrangement  which  may  not,  at  least  at  the 
first  glance,  commend  themselves  to  its  read- 
ers. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  whom  all  credit  is  due  for  the  ex- 
terior and  the  architectural  details  and  dec- 
oration of  the  interior,  has  aimed  to  produce 
a  fire-proof  building,  in  style  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century Gothic,  that  would  at  the  same 


time  meet  the  requirements  of  the  committee 
as  to  size  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and 
also  serve  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  donors, 
General  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard  of 
New  York  City.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
structure  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  Its 
facade,  which  also  forms  the  south  end  of  the 
open  college  quadrangle,  is  176  feet  in  length, 
with  a  battlemented  tower  thirty  feet  square 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  as 
its  chief  feature.  Near  either  end  are  pro- 
jecting bays  whose  balustrades  and  gables  re- 
lieve the  long  expanse  of  the  steeply  pitched 
roof,  while  their  oriel  windows  add  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  four  large  rooms 
which  they  aid  in  lighting.  The  axis  of  the 
building  from  north  to  south  is  practically 
the  same  as  from  east  to  west.  On  each  side 
of  this  large  wing  to  the  south,  which  con- 
tains the  stack,  the  architect  has  given  a 
pleasing  unity  to  the  five  long  rows  of  neces- 
sarily narrow  windows,  by  capping  them  with 
a  large  symmetrical  gable,  while  in  the  rear 
he  has  converted  the  several  platforms  re- 
quired for  a  prosaic  part  of  library  adminis- 
tration, the  dusting  of  books,  into  balconies 
with  beautifully  wrought  iron  work. 

The  materials  of  construction  are  Harvard 
brick,  granite  from  a  local  quarry,  and  In- 
diana limestone,  the  last  being  used  for  trim- 
mings, for  interior  decorations  and  almost 
exclusively  in  the  exterior  of  the  tower  and 
bays.  Carved  stone  has  been  sparingly  used 
in  the  exterior,  the  principal  instances  being 
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the  decorations  on  the  tower  and  the  inscrip- 
tions over  the  entrances.  At  the  front,  the 
visitor  finds  the  suggestion  "Here  seek  con- 
verse with  the  wise  of  all  the  ages" ;  at  the  side 
entrance  near  the  stack  room,  "To  preserve 
for  posterity  the  wealth  of  the  wise"  is  given 
as  the  purpose  of  the  structure.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  Monson  slate,  and,  like  the 
floors,  has  its  steel  beams  fire-proofed  with 
fiat,  hollow  tile  arches. 

From  the  vestibule,  which  is  lined  with 
stone  throughout  and  bears  memorial  tablets 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  one  ascends 
seven  marble  steps  to  the  main  hall.  This 
room,  fifty-six  feet  by  twenty-four,  accessible 
from  the  side  as  well  as  the  front  entrance, 
is  to  serve  not  only  as  a  center  of  library  ad- 
ministration, but  also,  in  some  measure,  of 
college  life  and  the  literary  activities  of  the 
institution.  Separated  from  it  by  a  single 
staircase  are  the  rooms  assigned  to  the  presi- 
dent, the  registrar,  the  faculty,  and  the  office 
of  the  undergraduate  periodicals.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  delivery  desk  will  furnish  informa- 
tion as  well  as  books;  that,  with  the  atten- 
dant as  an  instructor  close  at  hand,  the  card 
catalog  will  not  remain  for  months  a  mys- 
tery to  each  successive  class  of  new  comers, 
but  early  become  a  helpful  and  time-saving 
tool;  that  the  shelves  for  the  display  of  new 
books  and  the  retired  corner  in  which  one 
can  glance  over  them  will  lead  to  many  a  con- 
ference between  professor  and  students  on  top- 
ics not  touched  upon  in  the  recitation  room. 

One  technical  detail  may  be  noticed  in  pass- 
ing. The  card  catalog  case  forms  a  portion 
of  the  partition  of  the  cataloger's  room.  But 
after  long  discussion  of  the  matter  with  his 
staff,  the  librarian  decided  to  have  the  cata- 
log drawers  removable  only  in  front,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  the  convenience 
to  the  cataloger  would  not  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  the  much-desired  lockers,  shelves  and 
pigeon  holes  thus  secured.  In  a  university 
library  it  would  be  quite  different;  in  a  col- 
lege library  the  cataloger  is  likely  to  be  called  at 
any  time  to  aid  the  work  at  the  delivery  desk. 

The  position  of  the  delivery  desk  and  the 
conveniences  there  available  must  be  noted 
as  one  of  the  means  taken  to  centralize  and 
make  as  economical  as  possible  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  large  building.  The  attendant  at 
this  point  —  during  certain  hours  of  the  day 


it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the  librarian 
himself  —  as  he  turns  in  his  revolving  chair 
can  easily  see  all  who  enter  by  either  entrance 
and  note  whether  they  pass  to  the  coat  room, 
the  periodical  room  or  the  reference  room. 
Through  a  sliding  glazed  door  he  controls 
the  aisle  separating  the  reserved  bookshelves 
from  the  tables  at  which  the  workers  in  the 
reference  room  are  seated.  By  the  telephone 
at  his  elbow  he  can  converse  with  the  jani- 
tor in  the  unpacking  room  below,  the  presi- 
dent or  registrar  in  the  story  above,  with  a 
page  on  any  floor  in  the  stack,  and  with  thfe 
librarian  in  his  private  room. 

As  the  central  hall  typifies  a  certain  unity 
of  interest  that  should  characterize  the  small 
college,  so  the  selection  of  books  in  the  large 
reference  or  study  room  is  consciously  di- 
rected towards  emphasizing  a  certain  oneness 
of  aim  which  is  its  ideal.  Of  late  years,  the 
elective  system  has  divided  colleges  into  de- 
partments, specialization  beckons  instructors 
from  teaching  into  research,  till  sometimes, 
in  our  higher  institutions,  it  seems  as  if  the 
methods  of  education  were  antagonistic  to 
general  culture  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. Now  the  small  college  wants  to  stand 
for  all  of  these  things.  It  desires  to  send  out 
manly  young  men  who  are  both  well  read 
and  well  taught.  Where  can  this  ideal  be 
better  set  forth  than  in  the  library?  While, 
therefore,  on  the  right  side  of  the  reference 
room  are  shelves  for  two  thousand  of  the 
books  reserved  by  instructors  for  required 
reading,  on  two  other  sides,  arranged  in 
spacious  alcoves,  are  the  twelve  thousand 
volumes  which  the  faculty  and  the  libra- 
rian deem  most  helpful  and  attractive  to 
the  undergraduate.  This  collection,  more- 
over, is  selected  so  as  to  include  every  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge.  While  literature, 
science  and  history  have,  of  course,  the  more 
space,  amusements,  bibliography,  theology,  the 
useful  and  the  fine  arts  are  also  well  repre- 
sented. In  a  word,  the  student  as  he  labors 
here  is  to  be  reminded  not  only  of  that  de- 
partment of  the  curriculum  which  he  has  con- 
sciously chosen,  but  also  of  the  many  other 
fields  in  which  readers  in  all  the  ages  have 
found  true  culture  and  real  education.  In 
this  room,  also,  it  is  -hoped  that  he  will  not 
only  meet  the  professors  whose  selected  tools 
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he  has  come  to  handle,  but  will  touch  elbows 
with  those  other  literary  workers  of  whom  no 
college  town  is  quite  destitute,  men  whose 
general  culture,  if  not  their  special  attain- 
ments, win  respect,  and  who  are  not  averse 
to  lending  a  hand  when  occasion  for  counsel 
or  advice  occurs. 

The  oneness  of  the  small  college  gives 
weight  to  the  traditions  and  practices  that 
grow  up  in  the  lapse  of  years.  This  element 
of  individuality  has  been  the  occasion,  if  not 
the  cause,  of  two  rooms  upon  the  first  floor 
which  would  not  be  thought  essential  in  the 
ordinary  college  library.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  small  room  with  tiled  floor,  and  inclined 
reading  desks  at  which  one  stands,  devoted 
wholly  to  the  daily  newspapers.  The  second, 
and  far  the  more  important,  is  the  periodical 
room  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  given 
not  merely  to  the  current  weeklies,  month- 
lies and  quarterlies,  but  also  to  bound  volumes 
of  the  more  used  periodicals.  In  this  room 
are  shelved  fully  five  thousand  of  the  volumes 
indexed  in  Poole.  Here,  too,  is  the  desk  of 
tht  assistant  librarian,  who  can  thus  give  per- 
scnal  assistance  and  explanations  to  an  ex- 
tent that  might  in  the  reference  room  disturb 
other  workers. 

As  chairs  were  purposely  omitted  from  the 
newspaper  room,  so  somewhat  luxurious  ac- 
commodations for  the  student's  ease  are  pro- 
vided in  the  adjoining  apartment,  known  as 
the  standard  library  room.  This,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  idea  so  prominently  set  forth 
of  late  in  library  circles,  contains  only  those 
books  of  literature  which  the  world  has  de- 
cided are  of  lasting  value  and  importance, 
and  these  in  editions  distinguished  for  their 
excellence  and  attractiveness.  Since  no  per- 
sonal adviser  is  in  attendance,  to  the  collec- 
tion will  be  added  anthologies  and  critical 
selections  to  guide,  if  not  to  popularize,  the 
reading  of  the  great  masters  in  literature.  It 
is  hoped  that  even  those  who  do  not  read  may 
here  find  an  object  lesson  as  to  books  worth 
buying. 

However  great  the  part  that  books  may  play 
in  the  development  of  manliness  and  culture 
among  college  youth,  this  is  surely  increased 
by  personal  intercourse  and  exchange  of 
thought  with  maturer  minds.  The  library 
building,  therefore,  devotes  the  major  portion 
of  its  second  story  to  conference  rooms  where 
each  professor  can  meet  his  classes  with  thv 


books,  maps  and  other  material  needed  to 
fully  illustrate  his  subject  either  at  hand  or 
within  easy  reach.  These  rooms  are  the 
homes  of  the  departmental  clubs  at  which  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  have  their  semi-social, 
semi-literary  meetings.  They  are  the  work 
rooms  of  the  more  advanced  students  in  his- 
tory, literature  and  economics.  In  some  cases, 
it  is  believed,  they  will  be  the  study  rooms  of 
men  of  that  rare  and  valued  type,  the  scholar 
whose  love  of  research  has  not  dried  up  his 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  whose  attainments  have 
made  him  only  the  more  eager  as  well  as  able 
to  offer  advice  and  encouragement  to  those 
entering  the  path  he  has  traversed. 

Though  Hubbard  Hall  now  contains  shelv- 
ing for  twice  as  many  books  as  the  college 
possesses,  plans  for  the  future  increase  of  its 
capacity  have  been  considered  in  its  construc- 
tion. The  building  was  so  placed  that  re- 
peated additions  can  be  made  to  the  stack  in 
the  rear.  The  strength  of  the  floors  in  the 
second  story  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  con- 
ference rooms  to  be  converted  into  miniature 
stack  rooms  should  that  use  become  more 
desirable  than  the  one  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended.  Portions  of  the  garret 
and  basement  have  been  adapted  to  a  special 
contrivance  for  the  compact  storage  of  less 
used  books  which  the  writer  thinks  has  rarely 
been  tried  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  sliding  cases  at  the  British 
Museijm  and  employs  the  same  principle  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner.  The  librarian, 
who  is  also  college  necrologist,  requires  in 
his  working  room  ready  access  to  many  hun- 
dred scrap  books  and  pamphlet  boxes  which 
can  not  be  shelved  in  the  ordinary  method 
without  a  great  waste  of  floor  and  wall  space. 
Accordingly,  in  one  corner  of  his  room  are 
placed  five  bookcases,  one  directly  in  front 
of  another,  each  seven  feet  high,  three  feet 
Icng  and  ten  inches  deep.  These  cases  are 
mounted  on  trucks  with  ball-bearing  wheels 
and  run  on  iron  rails  laid  flush  with  the  floor. 
Each  has  on  the  outer  side  a  label  holder  and 
a  handle  by  which  it  can  be  easily  drawn  out 
into  the  strong  light  that  falls  upon  its  face 
from  the  window  opposite.  By  means  of  a 
gallery,  a  second  set  of  sliding  cases  is  placed 
directly  above  the  first.  In  this  manner,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  only  thirty  square  feet  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  provision  is  made  for 
nearly,  if  not  quite  2000  volumes. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY:  ITS  USES  TO 
THE  MUNICIPALITY. 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  written  for  the  National 
Municipal  League. 

THE  great  majority  of  cities  of  25,000  in- 
habitants and  upward  in  the  United  States 
have  public  libraries  of  some  sort,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  many  of  the  smaller  cities. 
Many  of  these  libraries  have  been  founded 
on  gifts  of  individuals,  some  have  devel- 
oped from  subscription  libraries,  but  the 
majority  are  now  supported  mainly  or  en- 
tirely by  funds  appropriated  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment. A  considerable  number  are  still 
in  the  formative  stage,  this  being  true  of 
those  for  which  buildings  are  being  erected 
from  funds  provided  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
for  several  hundred  others  for  which  he  will 
probably  provide  buildings  in  the  near  future. 

There  may  be  excessive  and  unjustifiable 
taxation  for  the  support  of  a  public  library 
—  the  amount  which  the  city  can  afford  for 
this  purpose  should  be  carefully  considered 
in  connection  with  its  needs  for  a  pure  water 
supply  and  good  sewage  disposal,  for  means 
of  communication,  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
poor  and  for  public  schools.  Each  case  must 
be  judged  by  itself;  the  only  general  rule  I 
have  to  suggest  is  that  in  the  department  of 
education  the  claims  of  the  public  library  for 
support  are  more  important  than  those  of 
municipal  college  or  high  school.  The  people 
who  have  no  taxable  property,  and  who  there- 
fore often  erroneously  suppose  that  they  con- 
tribute nothing  toward  the  payment  of  the 
taxes,  are  usually  quite  willing  to  have  a 
higher  tax  rate  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  for  themselves  and  their  families 
free  library  facilities  —  although  in  excep- 
tional cases  religious  or  sociological  opinions 
may  lead  them  to  oppose  it. 

A  considerable  number  of  taxpayers  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  or  less  reluctant  to  have 
their  assessments  increased  for  this  purpose, 
and  their  arguments  should  be  considered 
and  met.  They  are : 

1.  That  they  should  not  be  taxed  for  things 
they  do  not  want  and  never  use. 

2.  That  furnishing  free  books  tends  to  pau- 
perize the  community  and  to  discourage  the 
purchase  of  books  for  home  use. 

3.  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  free  pub- 
lic libraries  improve  the  community  material- 
ly or  morally. 

4.  That  the  greater  part  of  the  books  used 
are  works  of  fiction  and  that  these  are  in- 
jurious to  the  readers. 

5.  That    most    of   the    arguments    used    in 
favor  of  free  public  libraries  are  merely  sen- 
timental and  emotional. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  would  apply  also 
to  taxes  for  public  schools,  street  paving, 
sewerage,  and  many  other  items  of  municipal 
expenditure  and  has  no  weight. 

With  regard  to  the  second  argument  it  is 
not  a  sufficient  reply  to  say  that  every  one 


pays  through  the  taxes,  for  this  would  apply 
equally  well  to  free  lodging  houses,  free 
lunchrooms  and  soup  kitchens,  free  fuel,  etc., 
all  of  which  it  is  generally  believed  tend 
to  pauperize  a  city,  except  in  great  and  spe- 
cial emergencies.  The  proper  answer  is  that 
the  free  public  library  is  an  important  and, 
indeed,  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  free 
education  which  is  required  to  secure  intelli- 
gent citizens  in  our  form  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  that  while  in  a  few  very  exceptional 
cases  free  schools  and  free  libraries  may  tend 
to  improvidence  or  indolence  or  even  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  crime,  these  rare  cases  are  of 
no  importance  in  comparison  with  the  bene- 
fits which  education  confers  upon  the  immense 
majority  of  the  community  and  with  the  fact 
that  without  free  schools  and  libraries  a  large 
part  of  the  people  will  not  be  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  be  useful  citizens. 

With  regard  to  the  third  count,  the  public 
library,  again,  may  be  considered  together 
with  the  public  school.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  to  either  specific  instances  of  material 
or  moral  improvement,  it  is  certain  that  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence  which  both 
certainly  effect  does  result  beneficially  in  these 
directions.  Communities  with  flourishing  free 
schools  and  libraries  are  usually  more  pros- 
perous and  better  than  those  without  such 
facilities,  and,  while  there  is  doubtless  room 
here  for  a  confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  both  action  and  reac- 
tion. Prosperity  calls  for  increased  facilities 
for  education  and  these  in  turn  tend  to  make 
the  community  more  prosperous. 

That  the  majority  of  books  withdrawn  from 
public  libraries  are  works  of  fiction  cannot  be 
denied.  Many  librarians  are  wont  to  deplore 
this  fact,  and  most  libraries  endeavor  in  one 
way  or  another  to  decrease  the  percentage  of 
fiction  in  their  circulation. 

The  proportion  of  recreative  reading  in  a 
public  library  is  necessarily  large.  In  like 
manner,  the  greater  proportion  of  those  who 
visit  a  zoological  or  botanical  garden  do  so 
for  amusement.  Yet  the  information  that  they 
secure  in  so  doing  is  none  the  less  valuable 
and  both  are  certainly  educational  institu- 
tions. So  if  in  the  public  library  a  large  num- 
ber of  its  users  get  their  history,  their  travel 
and  their  biography  through  the  medium  of 
recreative  reading  we  should  not  complain. 
Were  it  otherwise  these  readers  would  proba- 
bly lack  altogether  the  information  that  they 
now  certainly  acquire. 

Taking  up  the  final  count  in  the  indictment, 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  sentimental  and  emo- 
tional considerations  have  had  much  to  do 
with  library  development.  They  have  fur- 
nished the  initial  motive  power,  as  they  have 
for  free  schools,  for  the  origin  and  progress  of 
democratic  government,  and  for  most  of  the 
advances  of  civilization.  They  often  precede 
deliberate,  conscious  reasoning  and  judgment, 
yet  they  are  often  themselves  the  result  of  an 
unconscious  reasoning  process  producing  ac- 
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tion  of  the  will  in  advance  of  deliberate  judg- 
ment. Sometimes  they  are  pure  reflexes,  like 
winking  when  the  eye  is  threatened  by  a  blow. 
The  free  public  library  can  neither  be  estab- 
lished nor  maintained  usefully  without  their 
aid,  but  their  methods  —  or  want  of  method 
—  must  be  carefully  guided  to  produce  good 
results. 

The  semtiment  that  we  ought  to  establish 
institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is 
the  expression  of  a  real  economic  need  and 
should  be  directed  and  encouraged  and  not 
suppressed.  Logic  is  a  useful  steering  appar- 
atus, but  a  very  poor  motive  power. 


THE  AMERICAN   BOOKSELLERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION ON  NET  PRICES. 
AT  the   third   annual    convention    of    the 
American   Booksellers'   Association,    held   in 
New  York  City,  June  8  and  9,  1903,  the  fol- 
lowing  resolutions    regarding   the    net   price 
system  were  adopted : 

"Whereas,  The  net  price  system  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  more  than  two  years,  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  net 
price  can  be  maintained  on  copyrighted  books,  and 

"Whereas,  We  feel  that  the  American  Publishers' 
Association  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  our  efforts  to 
place  the  book  business  upon  a  profitable  basis,  now 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  cutting  of  prices  on  books  of 
fiction  and  the  inability  to  realize  thereon  a  living 
piofit,  has  been  the  evil  most  disastrous  to  the  book- 
selling trade,  and  as  the  protection  now  existing 
affords  an  inadequate  profit  to  the  bookseller  and  ad- 
mits of  a  scale  of  varying  and  unsatisfactory  prices, 
•we  earnestly  request  the  American  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation immediately  to  place  all  fiction  on  the  net  list. 

"Resolved,  That  since  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  prices  of  many  strong  books  are  cut  just  at 
the  height  of  their  sale  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  protection  is  for  only  one  year;  and  while 
>t  is  our  earnest  conviction  that  the  period  of  protec- 
tion should  ultimately  be  made  to  cover  the  life  of 
the  copyright,  we  earnestly  request  that  immediate 
action  be  taken  to  maintain  the  net  price  for  not  less 
than  two  years. 

"Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Publishers'  Association  in  declining  in  1902 
to  increase  the  discount  on  net  books  to  libraries, 
and  we  do  hereby  again  renew  our  expression  that  if 
any  change  is  made  in  the  rates  to  libraries,  it  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  decreasing  the  discount,  and 
as  soon  as  possible,  selling  all  books  to  libraries  at 
the  full  net  list  as  is  done  under  the  English  sys- 
tem." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  article  on  "The  net 
price  system"  in  its  relation  to  library  buying, 
contributed  by  Anderson  H.  Hopkins  to  Pub- 
lic Libraries  for  June.  Mr.  Hopkins  briefly 
reviews  the  several  aspects  of  the  present 
controversy,  in  which  the  American  Publish- 
ers' Association,  the  American  Booksellers' 
Association  and  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation are  involved,  and  gives  both  the  libra- 
rians' argument  that  libraries  as  the  largest 
and  best  purchasers  of  books  are  entitled  to 
the  largest  and  best  discount,  and  the  book- 
sellers' contention  that  there  is  no  possible 
reason  why  a  public  library  should  receive 
any  more  discount  than  other  customers  who 
are  taxed  to  support  the  public  library.  He 
points  out:  "i,  that  the  librarian  believes  it 


to  be  true  that  the  library  is  fairly  entitled  to 
a  larger  discount  than  10  per  cent,  on  net 
books,  but  he  has  not  at  hand  the  data  to 
prove  that  his  belief  is  the  truth;  2,  that  the 
bookseller  believes,  or  pretends  to  believe, 
that  the  library  is  not  entitled  to  a  greater 
discount  than  is  any  other  customer,  but  he 
has  not  at  hand  the  data  to  prove  that  his 
apparent  belief  is  the  truth;  and  3,  that  no- 
body seems  to  know  exactly  what  the  pub- 
lisher does  believe.  It  would  seem  that  he 
hasn't  the  data  either." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hopkins  says :  "It  would 
seem  that  there  are  two  possible  ways  of  ar- 
riving at  a  definite  conclusion  in  this  matter. 
One  is  for  these  three  associations  to  agree 
together  to  elect  an  agreed  upon  number  of 
members  to  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  get  together  the  necessary  body  of  facts 
to  establish  the  needed  truth  and  make  suit- 
able publication  thereof,  the  three  associa- 
tions conjointly  bearing  the  expense.  The 
other  alternative  is  likely  to  be  less  satisfac- 
tory and  more  costly  to  all  concerned.  It  is 
the  policy  of  retaliation,  and  would  consist  in 
ar  establishment,  on  the  part  of  librarians,  of 
a  practice  essentially  of  the  avoidance  of  all 
net-price  books  until  one  year  after  the  date 
of  their  publication. 

"If  the  American  Library  Association 
should  unfortunately  adopt  some  such  prac- 
tice as  this  last  named,  it  would  not  be  long 
until  booksellers  would  be  joining  in  a  mad 
scramble  to  be  rid  of  the  'net-price  system' 
books  at  a  cut  rate;  but  alas  for  all  con- 
cerned! Why  not  try  to  get  at  the  truth  in 
the  better  way  and  abide  by  the  economic  re- 
sult determined  by  rational  investigation?" 


THE  NET-PRICE  RULE. 

A.   W.  Pollard,  in   The  Library,   April. 

THE  treatment  of  libraries  by  publishers 
seems  to  me  as  unfair  as  it  is  shortsighted, 
and  as  injurious  as  it  is  unfair.  English  li- 
braries in  this  respect  are  apparently  no  worse 
off  than  those  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  since  from  both  these  countries  news 
comes  of  the  refusal  of  publishers  to  allow 
booksellers  to  grant  libraries  any  special  dis- 
counts. But  that  customers  who  spend  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  every  year,  who  order  books 
methodically  and  pay  regularly,  should  be  no 
better  treated  than  the  haphazard  purchaser 
who  may  give  as  much  trouble  over  an  order 
for  three  or  four  six-shilling  books  as  a  large 
library  would  do  over  an  invoice  of  fifty 
pounds  worth,  seems  grossly  unfair.  It  is 
also  shortsighted,  because  it  tempts  librarians 
to  wait  till  they  can  obtain  books  second-hand 
or  at  "remainder"  prices,  and  puts  a  premium 
on  secret  arrangements  between  librarians  and 
booksellers  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  un- 
reasonable custom-duties  promote  smuggling. 
The  great  majority  of  libraries,  I  believe,  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  arrangements, 
and  consequently  find  their  book- fund  dim  in- 
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ished,  and  diminished  in  respect  to  the  very 
purchases  which  they  are  most  anxious  to 
make.  While  the  tendency  is  for  novels  to 
grow  cheaper  and  cheaper,  the  introduction 
of  the  net  system  has  certainly  raised  the 
price  of  other  books  quite  ten  per  cent.,  and 
the  librarian  is  thus  tempted  to  buy  as  much 
fiction  and  as  little  non-fiction  as  possible. 
How  this  can  profit  publishers  I  fail  to  see. 
If  two  hundr«d  libraries  each  buy  an  extra 
copy  of  a  popular  novel  of  which  50,000  have 
been  printed,  the  gain  to  the  publisher  is 
quite  negligible.  But  if  two  hundred  libraries 
each  buy  a  copy  of  any  informational  work, 
the  total  number  printed  having  probably  been 
little  more  than  a  thousand,  this  help  makes 
just  the  difference  between  loss  and  profit. 

I  have  put  these  points  with  some  fervor 
because,  being  myself  an  author  and  editor  in 
a  small  way,  and  mostly  of  bookish  books  to 
which  librarians  might  feel  favorably  dis- 
posed, I  feel  that  the  refusal  to  them  of  a 
reasonable  special  discount  is  a  personal 
wrong.  How  it  is  to  be  righted  I  fail  to  see. 
If  municipal  libraries  were  in  private  hands 
it  would  be  easy  to  organize  a  wholesale  book- 
supply  company  on  co-operative  principles, 
with  a  return  of  a  percentage  of  profits  to  each 
library  according  to  its  purchases.  Mr.  John 
Burns  would  probably  go  a  step  further  and 
municipalize  the  bookshops.  Librarians  will 
probably  adopt  the  less  heroic  course  of  wait- 
ing, with  what  patience  they  can,  for  better 
times.  Till  those  times  come  they  have  a  real 
grievance. 


THE  ACCESSION  BOOK  — WHY?* 
THE  question  of  the  accession  book  does 
not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  that  measure  of 
vigorous,  thorough,  and  oft-repeated  discus- 
sion which  has  been  devoted  to  some  other 
library  problems.  The  accession  book  has 
on  the  whole  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Why? 

The  only  noteworthy  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion took  place  in  the  columns  of  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  in  1878.  This  was  opened  by  Justin 
Winsor  (L.  j.,  3:247-248).  "The  device," 
said  he,  "was  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  pre- 
decessor, and  I  was  reluctant  to  displace  it, 
but  in  all  that  time  I  never  knew  it  resorted 
to  for  information  that  could  not  just  as  well 
have  been  put  on  the  shelf-lists."  The  com- 
bined shelf  list  and  accession-catalog  was 
adopted  by  Winsor  in  two  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary branches  and  at  Harvard,  he  holding 
that  the  accession  catalog  demands  labor 
without  corresponding  advantage.  Whether 
Winsor  was  right  or  wrong  in  discarding  the 
accession  book,  his  substitute  was  not  well 
chosen,  and  the  weak  spot  in  his  armor  was 
at  once  probed  by  his  most  vigorous  oppon- 
ent, William  F.  Poole  (L.  j.,  3:324-326).  Dr. 
Poole  pointed  out  that  shelf-lists  were  soon 

*  Remarks  made  before  the  New  York  Library 
Club. 


worn  out  and  constantly  in  process  of  change, 
as  they  have  to  be  copied.  During  five  years 
all  the  shelf  lists  in  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary were  once  renewed,  for  example.  If 
the  class  list  was  to  serve  as  an  accession- 
record,  that  meant  all  the  more  copying.  To 
look  up  accession  details  when  shelf-listing 
entails  much  labor.  He  spoke  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  accession  book  because  of  the 
amount  of  labor  it  saves.  "It  serves,"  said  he, 
"(l)  as  a  transcript  (put  into  bibliographi- 
cal form)  of  all  the  bills  and  invoices  of 
books  purchased  .  .  .  ;  (2)  as  a  chronologi- 
cal record  of  the  growth  of  the  library,  from 
which  monthly  and  yearly  reports  are  made ; 
(3)  as  a  record  of  the  donations  to  the  libra- 
ry and  of  the  donors,  from  which  the  yearly 
report  is  made ;  (4)  as  an  authentic  record 
of  the  history  of  every  book  that  comes  into 
the  library." 

F.  B.  Perkins  next  entered  the  arena  (L. 
J-.  3:336).  A  list  in  the  order  of  accessions 
is  necessary  for  business  purposes.  When 
other  records  of  accessions  furnish  the  re- 
quired information  no  accessions  catalog  is 
needed.  Apparently  the  book  with  its  cata- 
log title  and  the  shelf-list,  invoices,  etc.,  may 
be  made  to  serve  instead  of  an  accessions 
catalog.  At  the  Boston  Public  Library  the 
order  slips  are  kept  in  order  of  accession,  and 
$550  a  year  was  saved  by  discontinuing  the 
accessions  catalog  in  volumes. 

The  closing  statement  came  from  Melvil 
Dewey.  He  had  tried  to  give  up  the  acces- 
sion book  but  was  forced  to  retain  it.  The 
Boston  Public  Library  gave  it  up,  but  there 
so  many  auxiliary  lists  were  kept  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  copy  all  that  information  in  a 
book.  All  agree  that  certain  facts  must  be 
kept  somewhere.  For  smaller  libraries  it  is 
cheaper  to  have  an  accession  book. 

Since  that  time,  the  general  opinion  has 
been  that  the  question  was  definitely  settled. 
This  opinion  is  reflected,  by  chance  remarks 
as  well  as  in  formal  statements  in  library 
primers,  standard  accession  book  prefaces, 
and  the  like;  and  in  New  York  state,  I  be- 
lieve, the  accession  book  is  required  in  every 
library  that  receives  state  aid.  Meanwhile, 
however,  other  libraries  have  quietly  aban- 
doned the  accession  book,  among  them  Yale 
University,  Boston  Athenaeum,  Massachusetts 
State,  Boston  Public,  Library  of  Congress, 
Forbes  (Northampton,  Mass.),  City  Library 
Association  (Springfield,  Mass.)  Of  the  pro- 
posed or  tried  substitutes,  the  class-list  or 
catalog  cards  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
abandoned,  the  former  for  the  evident  rea- 
son that  recopying  of  the  class  list  meant  re- 
copying  the  accession  record  as  well.  Of  the 
remaining  two  substitutes  the  order  card  is 
used  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  in- 
voice in  the  Forbes,  Boston  Public,  Boston 
Athenaeum  and  Springfield  libraries.  The 
order  cards  in  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
not  filed  numerically  by  accession  numbers, 
but  alphabetically,  being  used  for  purposes  of 
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searching.  If  we  do  not  consider  the  acces- 
sions catalog  as  a  necessary  basis  for  statis- 
tics, this  alphabetical  arrangement  would 
probably  answer  questions  regarding  the  his- 
tory of  an  individual  book  as  well  as  if  not 
better  than  the  numerical ;  where  the  latter 
arrangement  is  preferred,  it  certainly  would 
seem  that  a  well  kept  official  catalog  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  searcher.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  establishment  of 
an  accession  card  record  would  probably  mean 
the  writing  of  a  card  for  every  volume  of  a 
periodical,  serial  or  sequent,  unless,  indeed, 
the  same  number  were  given  to  every  volume 
of  such  set.  "Continuations,"  in  fact,  form 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question. 

In  the  Boston  Public,  Forbes  and  Spring- 
field libraries,  each  invoice  receives  a  deter- 
mining mark  (date,  number  of  bill,  in  th«_ 
Forbes  Library  a  number  for  each  item  on 
the  bill,  etc.),  which  is  placed  on  the  verso 
of  the  title-page  or  on  some  other  specified 
page  of  each  book  on  that  bill,  and  usually 
also  on  the  shelf  list  and  author  card.  At 
Harvard  the  reference  to  the  invoice  is  placed 
on  the  order  slip  filed  in  the  official  catalog. 
The  Boston  Athenaeum  uses  a  regular  acces- 
sion book,  but  all  books  coming  in  the  same 
lot,  whether  from  dealer  or  given,  receive  the 
same  number.  Purchases  are  entered  as  so 
many  volumes  purchased  from  such  a  person, 
and  reference  made  by  number  to  the  bill  on 
which  they  are  listed.  The  Cambridge  library 
reports  thus  (L.  jr.,  Sept.,  '96,  p.  406)  :  Costly 
books  and  books  bought  in  small  lots  from 
dealers  not  our  regular  agents  are  entered  in 
the  regular  accession  book.  Others  as  fol- 
lows :  one  accession  number  given  to  all  on 
bill  and  memo,  of  number  of  volumes  ana 
cost  put  in  accession  book.  Bill  stamped  with 
accession  number. 

All  of  these  methods  provide  for  purchases. 
Gifts  must  either  be  entered  on  cards  to  be 
filed  in  the  order-card-accessions  catalog,  or 
entered  in  accession  books  as  before.  A  li- 
brary which  multiplies  its  catalog  cards  by 
printing  or  another  reproductive  method  can 
easily  have  an  extra  card  struck  off  for  gifts. 
Gifts  at  the  Forbes  are  accessioned  by  date 
of  receipt,  at  the  Boston  Public  the  date  of 
receipt  and  name  of  giver  are  placed  on  the 
title-page,  the  date  only  being  entered  on  the 
shelf  list,  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum  they  are 
entered  separately  in  full. 

There  is  a  variety  of  methods  suggested 
here,  and  the  substitutes  offered  are  at  least 
worth  considering.  And  in  considering  them, 
the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  unless 
the  bill  accompanies  the  books  when  they  go 
to  the  accessioner  —  an  impossibility  in  some 
libraries  —  the  source,  price  and  date  must 
be  penciled  in  each  book  by  the  order  depart- 
ment for  the  information  of  the  accessioner. 
That  much  of  the  work  would  therefore  have 
to  be  done  in  any  event 

If  I  may  abandon  for  a  moment  my  role 
of  a  mere  presenter  of  pros  and  cons,  I  will 


say  that  the  reference  to  the  invoice  seems  to 
offer  the  most  time-,  labor-  and  space-saving 
substitute  for  the  accession  book,  or  at  least 
for  the  present  system  of  a  full  entry  for 
each  book,  and  the  amplified  order  card  the 
most  complete  one. 

Half-way  measures  have  been  adopted  in 
some  libraries  which  retain  the  accession  book 
but  enter  on  one  line  certain  groups  of  books, 
such  as  a  set  of  a  periodical  acquired  at  one 
time  ("set  book,"  New  York  Public  Libra- 
ry), or  a  lot  bought  from  one  source  or  re- 
ceived from  one  donor  (Boston  Athenreum 
and  Cambridge),  or  a  specified  number  of 
volumes  of  the  same  class,  such  as  public 
documents  (New  York  Public),  or  a  speci- 
fied number  of  pamphlets,  divided  into  pur- 
chases and  gifts  (New  York  Public). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  "half  way 
measures,"  while  preserving  the  numerical  ar- 
rangement of  the  accession  book,  and,  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  at  least,  the  plan  of 
giving  an  accession  number  to  each  book,  do 
away  with  the  rule  of  "a  title  a  line."  There- 
fore, in  the  case  of  groups  of  books  so  en- 
tered, only  the  accession  number  is  given ;  the 
title  only  in  the  case  of  a  set,  the  source  only 
when  all  books  in  a  specified  group  are  bought 
from  one  person  or  given  by  one  donor.  We 
have  therefore  even  here  a  pretty  radical  de- 
parture from  old  forms ;  but  statistics  of 
accessions  are  still  obtainable  from  these 
abridged  records.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of 
any  inconvenience  arising  from  our  partial 
abandonment  of  the  title-a-line  rule  at  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 

Now,  leaving  aside  the  oft-heard  statement 
"the  accession  book  is  the  only  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  library's  acquisitions"  (which  ma> 
be  based  on  business  principles  or  sentiment 
or  both),  what  is  the  object  of  the  accessior 
book?  What  are  its  advantages?  The  prin- 
cipal uses  with  which  it  is  credited  appear  to 
be:  i,  a  record  from  which  reports  and  sta- 
tistics are  prepared ;  2,  as  a  basis  of  insurance; 
3.  as  a  help  to  trace  misplaced  books  or  ir 
other  ways  check  errors;  4,  to  give  price 
lost  book  for  which  a  borrower  is  to  pay;  5, 
as  a  history  of  each  book.  But  there  are 
other  records  to  serve  all  these  purposes 
Even  the  boards  of  trustees  who  desire  to  se 
the  actual  lists  of  the  month's  purchases  anc 
gifts  at  their  meetings  could  probably  be  sat- 
isfied by  other  methods.  All  the  facts  give 
by  the  accession  book  are  given  also  by  cata- 
log (excepting  date  and  pages  in  the  case  of 
sets),  bill,  class  list,  order  slip  and  binding 
book.  The  plain  question  is,  can  the  facts  ir 
these  other  records  be  made  available  so  as  tc 
do  away  with  the  accession  book,  at  least  ir 
its  present  complete  form? 

In  some  of  the  letters  which  I  received  frpr 
librarians  who  have  abandoned  the  accessior 
book  the  latter  is  characterized  as  a  "prett 
thing  to  play  with,  but  a  quite  unnecessar 
luxury,"  as  "a  record  of  beautiful  penmar 
ship,"  etc. 
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Thus  far  the  accession  book  question  has 
been  one  which  each  large  library  has  had  to 
settle  for  itself.  If  one  library  made  its  in- 
voices a  record  by  binding  them  in  book  form, 
the  financial  system  in  another  would  make 
this  impossible.  Where  one  does  away  with 
accession  books  altogether,  another  keeps  spe- 
cial accession  books  for  special  large  dona- 
tions or  for  other  special  groups  already  in- 
dicated. 

If  the  accession  book  is  a  necessity  we  must 
retain  it,  but  do  not  let  us  accept  it  unthink- 
ingly because  the  first  man  prominently  to 
oppose  it  chose  a  poor  substitute.  The  pres- 
ent notes  have  deliberately  reopened  the  ques- 
tion and  left  it  an  open  one,  in  the  hope  that 
either  now  or  at  some  time  in  the  near  future 
this  presentation  of  the  arguments  and  facts 
hitherto  advanced  may  result  in  a  discussion 
that  will  bring  us  more  definitely  out  of  the 
realm  of  theory  in  the  consideration  of  a  mat- 
ter which  after  all  implies  a  considerable  item 
of  expense  in  a  large  library. 

FRANK  WEITENKAMPF. 


OUTLINE  FOR  A  LIBRARY  REPORT. 

As  long  as  libraries  are  not  exactly  alike  or 
their  usefulness  the  same  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  their  reports  will  ever  be  uniform. 

There  are,  however,  characteristics  in  li- 
brary reports  that  are  common  and  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  their  arrangement  may  prove 
useful  to  libraries  not  having  an  established 
plan  for  their  reports.  This  outline  is  given 
as  a  suggestion  to  small  libraries  or  as  a  basis 
from  which  a  report  of  a  large  library  might 
be  developed : 
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Books. 

Pictures. 

Bulletins. 

Library  extension. 

Branches. 

Stations. 

Travelling  libraries. 

Miscellaneous. 

Devices. 

Gifts. 

Staff. 

History. 

Conclusion. 

Statistical  tables. 

Inventory. 

Volumes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in 

the    different   departments    according   to 

classes. 

Accessions  in  the  different  departments  ac- 
cording to  classes. 
Condemned     and     replaced     according     to 

classes. 
Volumes  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the 

different      departments      according      to 

classes  with   totals  according  to   classes 

in  each  case. 
Readers. 

Male  and  female. 
Residence  or  station. 
Occupation. 
Adult  and  juvenile. 
Circulation  by  classes  for  each  month  with 

totals. 

Comparative  circulation. 
Adult. 

Children's  room. 
Supplementary  reading. 
Stations. 

Travelling  libraries. 
Totals. 

Gain  or  loss  —  all  according  to  months. 
Names  of  donors  with  number  of  volumes 

given. 
Memorials,  rules,  library  law,  constitution 

and  by-laws,  etc. 

W.  F.  STEVENS, 
Carnegie  Library,  Homestead,  Pa. 


A  BOOK  PLATE  FOR  A  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

From  address  on  "Bookplateism,"  by  Mary  Frances 

Hackley,   at  Connecticut  Library   Association 

meeting. 

A  FEW  words  as  to  a  plate  for  a  public  li- 
brary. It  is  advisable,  if  the  library  can  have 
only  a  label,  to  have  even  that  printed  from 
a  line  block,  so  that  the  lettering  and  border, 
if  there  be  any,  will  prove  as  correct  and 
pleasing,  from  a  designer's  point  of  view,  as 
if  it  were  an  ornate  plate.  If  possible,  have 
even  this  done  by  a  competent  artist.  The 
printer  is  usually  a  mechanic  and  his  virtues 
do  not  necessarily  embrace  a  knowledge  of 
the  artistic,  or,  if  they  do,  his  type  fonts  may 
not  come  to  his  assistance. 

Mr.  Charles  Dexter  Allen  was  kind  enough 
to  answer  several  questions  I  put  to  him  in 
this  connection,  and  I  shall  give  you  the  bene- 
fit of  his  answers.  The  first  question  was, 
Unless  the  library  can  afford  to  have  the  work 
of  a  good  designer,  do  you  not  think  a  printed 
label  the  best  form  of  plate  to  use  ? 

Answer:  "Yes,  but  good  designers  are  not 
always  so  very  dear." 

Second:  If  it  cannot  afford  an  engraved  or 
an  etched  plate,  do  you  not  think  that  one  of 
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the  photo-process  plates,  preferably  the  line 
block,  a  legitimate  kind,  providing  it  is  made 
direct  from  the  design  of  a  good  artist  by  a 
competent  workman  ? 

"Surely,  yes;  no  lithographs  or  half-tones! 
Good,  strong,  line  work,  black  and  white;  no 
weakness  of  design  or  drawing;  no  over- 
crowding. Seek  dignity  and  simplicity.  City 
arms,  corporation  seals,  portraits  of  donors, 
are  good  material." 

Third :  Do  you  think  a  pictorial  plate  al- 
lowable, if  simple  and  artistic? 

"Personally,  I  think  pictorials  out  of  place 
as  library  book  plates.  Only  as  above,  por- 
traits, seals  and  city  arms.  No  landscapes  or 
library  interiors." 

Fourth :  Do  you  not  think  a  library  plate 
can  be  as  personal  for  the  institution  as  if 
for  an  individual? 

"Yes,  let  the  designer  become  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  institution,  and  then  work 
up  something;  fitness  is  ahead  of  design  and 
execution  sometimes ;  it  will  save  a  bad  plate." 

Fifth :  Do  you  advise  a  bookish  atmosphere 
for  library  plates? 

"No;  business-like  but  decorative;  some  li- 
brarians want  lines  left  for  numbers  and  notes, 
but  these  should  be  on  a  separate  ticket,  just 
typographical ;  the  book-plate  itself,  if  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  label,  should  escape 
the  disfigurement  of  penned  figures,  correc- 
tions and  additions." 


"BIRD  DAY"  IN  THE  OWATONNA 
(MINN.)   PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

As  almost  all  the  school  children  of  Owa- 
tonna  had  been  studying  birds  this  spring  it 
was  decided  to  have  a  "Bird  day"  at  the  li- 
brary as  a  climax  to  the  season's  study. 

The  first  step  taken  was  the  consideration 
of  resources,  what  we  wished  to  have  minus 
what  we  could  not  possibly  obtain  or  had  no 
space  for.  Then  came  the  preparation  of  pic- 
tures—  colored  plates  from  old  copies  of 
Birds  and  Nature,  from  discarded  books,  and 
from  advertisements.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  most  of  these  would  not  mount  to  advan- 
tage on  the  gray  mounting  board  usually  used 
for  bulletins,  so  a  bright  canary  colored  bris- 
tol  board  was  used  with  fine  results.  Some  of 
the  plates  were  mounted  whole,  but  the  birds 
on  white  back-grounds  were  cut  out  and 
mounted  directly  on  the  boards,  as  this  proved 
t?  be  a  more  effective  setting.  The  more 
gorgeous  tropical  birds  were  mounted  on  the 
gray  board  with  good  effect.  Almost  every 
bird  wras  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  and 
simple  rhyme. 

The  exhibit  of  stuffed  birds  was  begun  with 
the  old  moth-eaten  eagle  from  the  library  at- 
tic ;  this,  dusted  and  best  side  toward  the 
spectators,  made  an  excellent  beginning.  A 
canvass  among  friends  resulted  in  many  sug- 
gestions and  a  number  of  finely  mounted 
birds ;  a  simple  announcement  of  the  event 
at  the  schools  brought  eager  offers  of  pet 


canaries,  and  a  number  of  carefully  guarded 
stuffed  birds.  To  crown  our  efforts  a  gentle- 
man who  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  native 
birds  offered  to  send  a  part  of  them  so  that 
the  room  had  as  many  birds  as  could  well  be 
accommodated.  The  high  windowsills,  the 
tops  of  book  cases,  the  mantel,  the  fire-place, 
were  all  full  —  a  great  branch  filled  with 
birds  occupied  one  wall  space ;  two  huge 
pelicans  which  guarded  one  side  wall  were 
a  source  of  much  speculation  and  amusement, 
while  the  owls  and  eagles  standing  side  by 
side  were  much  admired. 

The  children's  reading  tables  had  been  filled 
with  books  about  birds  and  these  were  in 
constant  use  during  the  day. 

A  Saturday  holiday  had  been  chosen  for 
the  exhibit,  and  when  all  was  in  readiness  — 
the  canaries  swinging  and  singing  merrily  in 
their  cages,  fresh  spring  flowers  on  desk  and 
book  cases  —  the  doors  were  opened  and  in 
trooped  the  children.  All  the  morning  they 
came  in  crowds,  they  studied  the  birds,  the 
books  and  the  pictures,  and  at  two  a  crowd 
was  again  waiting.  During  the  afternoon  a 
talk  on  the  more  familiar  birds  was  given. 
By  six  all  the  children  were  gone,  though 
many  older  people  visited  the  children's  room 
during  the  evening. 

So  ended  a  day  which  gave  an  amount  of 
pleasure  to  the  children  and  of  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  work  it  demanded. 

JOSEPHINE  MORTON. 


LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATION- 
AL EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
THE  sessions  of  the  Library  Department  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  annual  conven- 
tion in  Boston,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
mornings,  July  8  and  10.  The  sessions  will 
be  held  in  ihe  Second  Church.  Boston.  Of- 
ficers of  the  Department  are :  James  H.  Can- 
field,  president ;  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  vice- 
president  ;  Miss  Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  treasurer. 
The  general  theme  for  discussion  is  "Co-op- 
eration of  the  public  libraries  with  the  public 
schools,"  and  the  program  arranged  is  as 
fellows : 

Wednesday  morning,  July  8. 
Announcements  and  opening  address.    James 

H.  Canfield. 

Some  co-operative  suggestions.   Alfred  Bay- 
liss,   State   Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Springfield,  111. 
Public    library    work    for    public    schools. 
Miss   Electra   C.   Doren,   Public  Library, 
Dayton,  O. 
Class  libraries.     C.  G.  Leland,  Supervisor 

of  School  Libraries,  New  York  City. 
Is  the  public  library  a  promptuary  for  the 
public  school?     N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  Pub- 
lic Library,  Cincinnati,  O. 
General  discussion.     F.  W.  Nichols,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Evanston,  111. ;  John 
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Thomson,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 
Friday  morning,  July  10. 

Address  by  representative  of  American  Li- 
brary Association. 

The  library  as  an  adjunct  to  the  secondary 
school,  E.  O.  Holland,  Male  High  School, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Some  experiments  in  Nebraska.  Clara  B. 
Mason,  Clifton  Hill  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

From  the  school  to  the  library.  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  New  York  City. 

Library  instruction  in  the  normal  schools. 
W.  H.  Brett,  Public  Library,  Cleveland, 
O. 

What  may  be  accomplished  by  definite  in- 
struction in  the  normal  schools.  Mary 
Eileen  Ahern,  Chicago. 

General  discussion.  Opened  by  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  continued 
by  J.  M.  Green,  State  Normal  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  and  Eliphalet  O.  Lyte, 
State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
CHICAGO. 

THE  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago 
held  its  third  regular  meeting  of  the  year  at 
the  Auditorium  Hotel,  March  26. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Brown  of  the  John  Crerar 
Library  was  elected  a  member  of  the  society. 

Professor  J.  H.  Tufts,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  "The  literature  of 
the  history  of  philosophy."  He  said  in  part: 
:  ...  As  an  illustration  of  what  might 
befall  the  incautious  bibliographer,  one  can 
take  the  bibliography  of  the  Kantian  philoso- 
phy which  was  projected  some  time  ago  by 
the  Philosophical  Review.  With  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  it  announced  its  purpose  of 
publishing  a  list  of  books  relating  to  Kant 
and  secured  the  energetic  Kant  scholar, 
Erich  Adickes,  to  prepare  the  material. 
But  I  query  whether  the  editors  appre- 
ciated the  full  scope  of  their  project,  and 
as  the  literature  filled  500  pages  in  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  and  still  showed  no  signs  of 
getting  out  of  the  period  of  Kant's  immediate 
followers  and  into  the  enormous  output  of 
the  Kantian  revival  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties  of  the  ipth  century,  the  editors  trans- 
ferred the  publication  from  their  regular 
issues  to  a  supplement  and  closed  the  bibli- 
ography with  no.  2832  in  the  year  1805,  in- 
stead of  coming  down  to  1887.  The  bibli- 
ography of  works  relating  to  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle would  be  still  more  formidable,  while 
the  names  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer 
claim  each  for  itself  a  scarcely  less  extended 
treatment.  Fortunately  there  is  a  work 
which  serves  the  investigator  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  The 
Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,' 
originally  written  by  Fr.  Ueberweg  and  kept 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  scholarship  by 


Heinze  of  Lejpzig  is  invaluable  for  the  stu- 
dent or  historian.  The  ninth  edition  has  just 
appeared,  and  it  would  be  a  great  convenience 
to  many  if  the  translation  made  by  Profes- 
sor Morris  from  the  fourth  edition  more  than 
30  years  ago  could  be  revised  from  this  edi- 
tion. For  recent  literature  it  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  carefully  prepared  lists  of  the 
Archiv  fiir  Philosophic. 

"The  'Dictionary  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology,' by  Baldwin  (vol.  1-2,  1901-1902), 
promises  also  to  be  a  valuable  book  for  bib- 
liographical purposes.  The  two  volumes 
which  have  already  appeared  contain  selected 
bibliographies  in  connection  with  the  various 
articles.  These  are  of  very  unequal  value. 
But  the  third  volume  is  to  consist  wholly  of 
bibliography  and  should  be  a  very  useful  ref- 
erence list. 

"Aside  from  more  comprehensive  sources 
for  the  literature  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
Windelband  (2d  edition,  1902),  Weber, 
K.  Vorlander  (1903),  contain  selected  bibliog- 
raphies." 

After  a  short  discussion  adjournment  was 
taken. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  April  30,  1903. 

The  minutes  of  the  January  meeting  were 
approved  as  printed  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL, 
and  those  of  the  March  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Mr.  Frederick  William  Schenk,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  Library,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick C.  Bursch,  editor  of  the  Literary  Col- 
lector, Greenwich,  Ct.,  were  elected  mem- 
bers. 

The  secretary  read  the  annual  report  of 
the  council,  as  follows : 

"The  council  has  met  four  times  during  the 
year.  Four  new  members  have  been  elected; 
three  members  have  resigned  and  four  have 
by  non-payment  of  dues  signified  their  with- 
drawal. The  society  has  now  103  members, 
of  whom  41  are  non-resident. 

"During  the  four  years  of  the  society's  ex- 
istence, especially  since  it  began  issuing  pub- 
lications, it  has  been  the  recipient,  by  gift, 
of  various  publications  mainly  from  other  so- 
cieties and  institutions  and  from  some  few 
members  of  the  society  who  have  presented 
their  own  publications.  No  public  acknowl- 
edgments have  been  made  of  these  gifts  be- 
fore, and  while  a  list  of  them  should  be 
printed  in  the  next  Year-book  of  the  society, 
mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  two 
largest  donors,  namely  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  and  the  Institut  Inter- 
national de  Bibliographic  in  Brussels. 

"The  reprint  of  Augustus  DeMorgan's 
paper  'On  the  difficulty  of  correct  descrip- 
tion of  books'  was  sent  to  members  shortly 
after  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  the  Year- 
book for  1901-1902  was  issued  in  the  fall. 
The  Year-book  for  1002-1903  will  be  issued 
next  fall;  there  will  be  no  other  publication 
for  the  current  year,  as  none  has  been  offered 
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ready  for  publication,  except  what  will  appear 
in  the  Year-book;  but  the  Year-book  will  be 
of  rather  more  interest  than  previous  issues. 
The  list  of  "General  and  national  bibliogra- 
phies" which  has  been  partially  prepared  by 
Mr.  Merrill  and  is  in  course  of  completion 
will  be  issued  as  the  contribution  for  the  en- 
suing year.  The  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  at  the  present  moment  will  not 
pay  for  more  than  the  Year-book,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  somewhat  more  than  thirty 
members  have  not  yet  paid  their  dues  for 
the  year.  The  society  stands  confronted  by 
the  uncomfortable  fact,  which  we  had  better 
look  squarely  in  the  face,  that  unless  more 
funds  be  provided,  and  unless  more  active 
bibliographers  join  our  ranks,  and  take  part 
in  our  work,  the  society  cannot  occupy  the 
place  which  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  Chicago  and  the  country. 
The  committee  appointed  at  Magnolia  to  con- 
sider the  organization  of  an  American  Biblio- 
graphical Society,  and  which  was  given  au- 
thority to  effect  a  preliminary  organization, 
has  been  very  slow  to  act,  and  although  noth- 
ing is  yet  known  with  certainty  as  to  what 
the  committee  will  report,  the  outlook  for 
action  at  Niagara  Falls  is  not  encouraging. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  sceptical  view  of 
the  movement  for  an  American  society  taken 
by  this  committee,  and  in  spite  of  the  rather 
discouraging  situation  of  the  society  at  this 
moment,  the  cpunoil  is  not  without  hope  that 
the  society  will  regain  its  vitality  and  that 
sooner  or  later  an  American  Bibliographical 
Society  will  be  formed. 

"The  society  has  never  made  any  special 
efforts  to  increase  its  membership ;  such 
efforts  should  be  made  now,  especially  to  ob- 
tain life  members,  whose  fees  should  be  used 
as  a  publication  fund  for  other  publications 
than  the  Year-book.  This  matter  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  on 
members.  But  the  work  of  this  committee 
can  hardly  lead  to  the  desired  results  unless 
publications  of  varied  interest  can  be  prom- 
ised. In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  Year- 
book should  be  made  up  largely,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, of  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
and  the  papers  read  at  its  meetings ;  the  'Con- 
tributions to  bibliography"  should  continue  in 
the  direction  started  by  the  lists  of  Bibliogra- 
phies of  bibliographies,  and  of  General  and 
national  bibliographies,  but  without  exclud- 
ing other  branches  of  bibliography,  and  the 
reprint  of  DeMorgan's  paper  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  reprints  of  the  same  character. 
The  committee  on  publications,  with  its  scope 
widened  to  a  committee  on  publications  and 
programs,  should  do  its  utmost  to  secure  an 
interesting  line  of  papers  and  bibliographies. 

"The  by-laws  of  the  society  are  in  need  of 
revision,  especially  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining more  fully  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cil and  its  committees,  and  to  give  a  better 
recognition  to  the  non-resident  members  of 
the  society.  The  council  has  for  its  own  part 


instructed  the  nomination  committee  to  nom- 
inate one  non-resident  member  to  the  new 
council,  and  it  also  proposes  that  the  society 
at  this  annual  meeting  expressly  state  that  the 
meetings  of  resident  and  non-resident  mem- 
bers held  in  connection  with  the  annual  con- 
ferences of  the  American  Library  Association 
are  regular  meetings  empowered  to  transact 
business. 

"It  is  further  proposed  that  a  committee  on 
the  revision  of  the  by-laws  be  appointed. 

"No  information  has  been  received  as  yet 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Bibliography  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition." 

In  discussing  the  report  Miss  Mcllvaine 
suggested  that  papers  of  more  particular  in- 
terest to  bibliophiles  might  attract  a  larger 
attendance  at  the  meetings.  The  president 
mentioned  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
council  the  matter  of  introducing  some  social 
feature  had  been  discussed  and  that  it  had 
been  thought  well  to  try  something  in  that 
line,  provided  the  serious  character  of  the 
society  were  not  sacrificed.  On  Miss  Mcll- 
vaine's  motion  it  was  voted  "that  the  council 
be  asked  to  consider  whether  or  not  alternate 
meetings  of  the  society  could  be  given  a  more 
general  character,  with  papers  on  the  history 
of  books  and  other  matters  appealing  to  the 
bibliophile,  and  the  strictly  bibliographical 
papers  be  largely  confined  to  publication  in 
the  Year-book."  It  was  further  voted,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  propositions  of  the  council 
"that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  society  that  the 
meetings  of  resident  and  non-resident  mem- 
bers held  in  connection  with  the  annual  con- 
ferences of  the  American  Library  Association 
are  regular  meetings,  empowered  to  transact 
business,"  and  "that  a  committee  on  the  re- 
vision of  the  by-laws  be  appointed." 

The  report  of  the  council  was  then  accepted. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  plans  for 
the  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls,  June  24,  had 
been  perfected  and  the  following  two  papers 
secured:  "The  international  catalogue  of  sci- 
entific literature,"  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  "The  present  status 
of  our  knowledge  about  Johann  Gutenberg," 
by  Dr.  Karl  D.  Jessen,  instructor  in  German 
at  Harvard  University.  He  also  reported  that 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Wolfson,  of  the  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton High  School,  New  York,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson  had  submitt^l 
for  publication  a  paper  entitled  "Some  bib- 
liographical notes  on  Italian  communal  his- 
tory," which  he  had  read  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, and  that  a  paper  on  "The  New  Orleans 
Academy  of  Sciences"  had  been  received  for 
publication  from  Mr.  William  Beer,  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  then  read,  show- 
ing the  following  figures:  "Receipts:  annual 
fees  of  63  members  for  1902-1903  and  19  mem- 
bers for  1901-1902  $164;  sale  of  publications 
$80;  cash  on  hand  April  25,  1902,  $138.71; 
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total  $382.71.  Expenditures :  printing  of 
publications  $206.25 ;  miscellaneous  printing 
$25.60;  postage  and  stationery  $23.80;  sub- 
scription to  the  Delisle  celebration  $1.75 ; 
miscellaneous  bills  $13.85;  total  $271.25. 
Balance  on  hand  $111.46." 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  president  introduced  Professor  J.  W. 
A.  Young,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
was  to  read  a  paper  on  "Some  mathematical 
problems  and  their  bibliography."  He  began 
by  saying  that  as  he  had  found  that  there 
had  been  no  survey  presented  to  the  society 
of  the  general  bibliography  of  mathematics 
he  had  started  out  with  such  a  survey  as  an 
introduction,  but  the  material  had  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  had  been  compelled  not 
to  go  beyond  the  intended  introduction. 

The  paper,  entitled  "The  general  bibliogra- 
phy of  mathematics,"  will  be  printed  in  the 
Year-book. 

Mr.  C  W.  Mann  presented  the  following 
report  from  the  committee  on  nominations : 

"Your  committee  begs  leave  to  submit  the 
following  nominations  for  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Aksel 
G.  S.  Josephson;  vice-president,  James  W. 
Thompson;  secretary,  Charles  H.  Brown; 
treasurer,  Carl  B.  Roden ;  members  of  the 
council,  Camillo  von  Klenze;  Azariah  S. 
Root,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Frederick  H.  Hild." 

It  was  suggested  that  the  original  number 
of  resident  members  of  the  council  should  not 
be  permanently  diminished,  but  that  the  re- 
vised by-laws  ought  to  provide  for  additional 
non-resident  members.  This  suggestion  hav- 
ing been  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  by-laws, 
the  report  of  the  nomination  committee  was 
accepted  and  the  society  adjourned. 

AKSEL  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON,  Secretary. 

The  new  council  met  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  annual  meeting  and  appointed  the 
following  committees : 

An  executive  committee,  consisting  of  the 
officers  of  the  society;  a  committee  on  the 
revision  of  the  by-laws,  consisting  of  the 
executive  committee,  with  Mr.  von  Klenze 
added  during  the  vice-president's  absence  in 
Europe;  a  committee  on  members  with  the 
secretary  of  the  society  as  chairman  and  the 
following  members:  Messrs.  Frederick  H. 
Hild,  Walter  M.  Hill,  Camillo  von  Klenze, 
Chicago;  Cyrus  Adler,  Juul  Dieserud,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  George  W.  Cole,  Adolf  Grow- 
oll,  New  York;  T.  Franklin  Currier,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  William  Beer,  New  Orleans; 
Earle  W.  Dow,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Henry  E. 
Legler,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  James  T.  Gerould, 
Columbia,  Mo.;  John  S.  Nollen,  Grinnell, 
la. ;  a  committee  on  publications  and  programs 
with  the  following  members :  Messrs.  James 
W.  Thompson,  chairman,  Clement  W.  An- 
drews, Charles  H.  Brown,  Wm.  Stetson  Mer- 
rill, Chicago;  Frederick  C.  Bursch,  Green- 
wich, Conn. ;  Azariah  S.  Root,  Oberlin,  O. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN,  Secretary. 


Hmertcan  Xibrarp  association. 

President:  Dr.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Public  Li- 
brary, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  University  of 
Nebraska  Library,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Treasurer:  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

25th  annual  meeting:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
June  22-27,  1903. 

State  Xibrarg  Commissions. 

INDIANA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  :  Miss 

Merica  Hoagland,  corresponding  secretary, 

State  House,  Indianapolis. 

It  has  just  been  discovered  that  the  law 
relative  to  the  Public  Library  Commission  of 
Indiana,  which  was  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature of  that  state,  is  unconstitutional  in  that 
section  which  provides  for  the  separation  ot 
the  commission  from  the  state  library  and 
gives  the  commission  power  to  select  its  sec- 
retary. Therefore,  the  state  librarian  will  re- 
r^ain  ex-officio  secretary  to  the  commission,  as 
provided  by  the  original  law. 

The  Governor  of  Indiana  has  just  appointed 
W.  W.  Parsons,  of  Terre  Haute,  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  Library  Commission  to  succeed 
J.  R.  Voris,  of  Bedford.  Mr.  Parsons  is  the 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  state  library  board. 
A  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  on 
May  n,  when  Miss  Merica  Hoagland  was 
appointed  corresponding  secretary  at  a  salary 
of  $1500  a  year.  Plans  were  submitted  for  a 
series  of  library  institutes  to  be  held  in  the 
state,  and  a  report  was  made  on  the  plans  for 
the  Winona  summer  school. 

WISCONSIN  FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  F.  A. 

Hutchins,  secretary,  Madison. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature,  at  its  session 
just  closed,  exactly  doubled  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  state  free  library  commission. 
The  commission  will  hereafter  be  allowed 
$18,000  a  year  —  $15,500  for  its  regular  work, 
and  $2500  for  the  special  legislative  reference 
library,  which  is  conducted  in  its  rooms  in 
the  state  house  in  co-operation  with  the  state 
historical  library.  The  latter,  which  is  a  mile 
away,  loans  to  the  legislative  reference  libra- 
ry the  greater  part  of  the  books  used  during 
the  session,  but  the  commission  employs  the 
assistants  necessary  to  do  the  work  at  the 
state  house  end.  The  members  of  the  legisla-  • 
ture  most  cordially  appreciated  the  practical 
assistance  given  by  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy 
and  his  corps  in  the  preparation  of  bills  and 
arguments  during  the  past  session.  The  ex- 
periment of  establishing  such  a  branch  during 
the  legislative  session  has  turned  out  most 
successfully,  and  will  be  continued.  The 
commission  proposes  at  once  to  expand  its 
travelling  library  system,  and  greatly  to 
strengthen  its  instructional  work  in  the  field. 
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State  Xibrarg  associations. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

President:  Thomas  H.  Clark,  Law  Library. 

Secretary:  Robert  K.  Shaw,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Treasurer:  Theodore  L.  Cole,  No.  13  Cor- 
coran Building. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  5,  in  place  of 
the  regular  monthly  meeting,  the  members 
of  the  association,  together  with  about  300 
invited  guests,  enjoyed  the  unusual  privilege 
of  listening  to  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  the  new  and  beauti- 
ful lecture  hall  of  the  Public  Library,  which, 
with  its  seating  capacity  of  some  400,  and  ex- 
cellent acoustics,  was  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purpose. 

The  topic  chosen  by  Mr.  Lee,  "Shakespeare, 
his  life  and  works,"  was  most  acceptable  to 
the  audience,  and  was  treated  in  masterly 
manner  by  the  speaker.  The  discourse  was 
mainly  biographical,  and,  apart  from  the  uni- 
versal interest  of  listening  to  a  paper,  on  his 
favorite  topic,  by  a  Shakespearean  of  highest 
rank,  was  remarkable  for  the  vivid  presenta- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  personality,  and  the 
creation  of  an  Elizabethan  atmosphere,  which 
pervaded  the  lecture  throughout.  In  addition 
to  the  salient  points  of  the  poet's  life,  the 
speaker  mentioned  many  of  the  loving  trib- 
utes by  contemporary  authors,  paid  to  Shake- 
speare after  his  death.  In  closing,  Mr.  Lee 
devoted  a  few  minutes  to  the  Baconian  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  amply  proved  (if  proof  is 
still  needful)  Shakespeare's  authorship  of  the 
works  attributed  to  him  to  be  not  only  nat- 
ural, but  indisputable.  The  brief  hour  occu- 
pied by  the  lecture  was  all  too  short,  and  was 
accounted  by  all  present  to  be  most  delightful. 
ROBERT  K.  SHAW,  Secretary. 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  LIBRA- 
RY CLUBS. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  library  clubs  of 
New  England,  held  at  Springfield,  May  28 
and  29,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Library  Club,  called  together  some  350 
librarians  from  the  New  England  states.  The 
clubs  and  associations  represented  were  the 
Massachusetts,  Bay  Path,  Connecticut,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Western 
Massachusetts,  and  the  meeting  in  point  of 
attendance,  in  enthusiasm  and  interest,  ex- 
ceeded any  yet  held  by  the  associations 
jointly. 

The  opening  session  was  held  in  the  Art 
Museum,  Thursday  afternoon,  May  28,  at  two 
o'clock,  president  Otto  Fleischner  of  the 
Massachusetts  club  presiding.  Mr.  Hiller  C. 
Wellman  welcomed  the  delegates  and  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  City  Library  Association 
of  Springfield,  of  which  he  is  the  librarian. 
Miss  Una  A.  Clarke,  of  Washington,  was 
then  presented  to  speak  on  the  subject,  "Bul- 


letin boards  from  a  decorative  point  of  view." 
"The  artistic  side  of  bulletins,"  said  Presi- 
dent Fleischner,  "has  been  hitherto  neglected, 
and  it  is  to  draw  attention  to  this  very  im- 
portant side  that  Miss  Clarke  has  been  asked 
to  speak."  Miss  Clarke  had  her  subject  well 
in  hand  and  told  in  a  clear  and  practical  waj 
how  to  secure  beautiful  and  right  effects  on 
bulletin  boards  by  observing  a  few  laws  of 
balance,  proportion  and  harmony.  "Bulletins 
are  now  made  by  people  who  have  no  train- 
ing in  art  and  it  is  a  matter  of  luck  whether 
they  are  good  or  bad."  The  points  taken  up 
were  illustrated  by  blackboard  drawings  and 
by  bulletins  showing  suggestive  designs. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hast- 
ings, chief  of  the  Card  Distribution  Section, 
Library  of  Congress,  who  spoke  on  "Distribu- 
tion of  printed  catalog  cards  by  the  Library 
of  Congress."  There  has  been  a  lack  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  regarding  the  system,  especial- 
ly in  the  smaller  libraries,  and  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Hastings's  address  was  to  en- 
lighten librarians  on  the  subject.  The  speaker 
dwelt  largely  on  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
the  card  distribution,  and  made  some  tenta- 
tive suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of  meeting 
these  difficulties.  "The  Card  Section."  he 
said,  "is  daily  reminded  of  the  fact  that  its 
work  is  in  a  high  degree  relative  and  de- 
pendent. On  the  one  hand,  it  must  meet  the 
needs  of  subscribing  libraries,  or  its  outside 
distributing  points  are  likely  to  become  van- 
ishing points.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  other  divisions 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  it  will  have  no 
cards  to  distribute."  In  speaking  of  supply- 
ing the  cards  to  libraries  and  individuals  by 
subject  for  biographical  purposes,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings said  that  it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  that  every  card  should  contain  on 
iis  face  the  information  necessary  to  classify 
it  rationally  without  looking  at  the  book,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  consult  the  book,  or 
even  purchase  it,  on  the  strength  of  what  is 
given  on  the  card.  Another  problem  was 
to  determine  how  far  to  go  in  the  cataloging 
of  minor  school  text-books,  children's  books 
and  the  like.  Almost  nothing  seems  so  ephem- 
eral that  it  will  not  find  its  way  to  the 
shelves  of  some  library  and  result  in  an  order 
for  cards.  A  description  was  then  given  of 
the  inner  working  of  the  Card  Section  and 
some  of  its  limitations  were  pointed  out. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Faxon,  of  Boston,  followed  Mr. 
Hastings,  with  the  announcement  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Library  Association,  to 
be  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  June  22-27,  and  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Association 
was  read,  giving  the  program  of  the  meeting. 

After  this  announcement  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, in  which  T.  F.  Currier  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Library,  M.  D.  Bisbee  of  Dartmouth 
College,  H.  C.  Wellman  of  Springfield,  W. 
I.  Fletcher  of  Amherst  College,  and  others, 
participated.  Mr.  Currier  spoke  of  the  results 
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which  the  Harvard  Library  had  attained  from 
the  use  of  the  card  distribution.  Of  780 
orders,  392  were  ordered  by  number,  and  of 
the  latter  number  they  had  trouble  in  receiv- 
ing only  two.  All  but  six  of  the  cards  came 
in  one  week.  For  133  copyrighted  books  or- 
dered by  title  they  received  89.  There  were 
only  13  of  the  number  about  which  there  was 
any  question.  They  had  little  trouble  in  get- 
ting non-copyrighted  books,  except  in  cases 
of  limited  editions.  The  other  speakers  had 
nothing  but  most  unqualified  endorsement  of 
the  cards.  This  discussion  closed  the  after- 
noon session,  and  the  visiting  librarians  by 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  citizens  of  Spring- 
field, took  the  steamer  Sylvia  for  a  sail  of  two 
hours  on  the  beautiful  Connecticut  River, 
returning  about  6  p.m. 

The  evening  session  opened  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  High  School  hall  —  a  large  and  unusual- 
ly beautiful  room,  and  the  attendance  was 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Fleischner  presided  and  introduced  Mayor 
Everett  E.  Stone,  who  gave  a  short  address 
of  welcome.  The  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Melvil  Dewey,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Library,  was  then  presented.  He  took 
for  his  subject  "The  future  of  the  public  li- 
brarian." Mr.  Dewey's  address  was  in  his 
best  vein  and  for  an  hour  he  held  the  close 
attention  of  the  audience.  He  followed  the 
development  of  the  library  to  its  present 
standard  and  gave  an  excellent  description  of 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  ideal  library 
of  the  future,  which  he  said  he  would  place 
before  the  schools  in  importance.  Mr.  Dewey 
said  in  part:  "The  future  of  the  public  libra- 
rian is  largely  dependent  on  the  future  of  the 
book,  the  library,  the  reader,  and  the  trustees 
—  the  factors  with  which  he  has  largely  to 
deal.  It  is  only  a  generation  ago  that  the 
librarian,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  was 
thought  of  as  a  kind  of  upper  servant,  possi- 
bly out-ranking  the  butler.  In  a  later  stage 
ths  librarian  was  a  scholar  enjoying  and  profit- 
ing by  his  books,  but  without  realizing  the 
function  to  which  he  was  destined  to  attain, 
of  being  a  teacher.  Recent  investigations  on 
large  numbers  of  children  have  shown  that 
the  chief  influence  on  the  life  of  the  child 
and  through  him  on  the  citizen  of  the  future, 
came  not  from  father,  mother,  teacher  or 
school,  but  from  the  reading  of  childhood. 
The  librarian  of  the  future  who  guides  more 
than  any  other  force  the  reading  of  the  com- 
munity therefore  holds  in  his  hand  the  long- 
est lever  with  which  man  has  ever  pried.  .  .  . 
The  old  librarian  stayed  at  home.  .  .  .  Now, 
and  still  more  in  the  future,  he  travels.  Quick 
and  cheap  transportation  is  the  factor  which 
has  most  to  do  with  modern  progress.  In  the 
last  decade  we  have  developed  a  system,  still 
in  its  infancy,  of  travelling  libraries;  home 
libraries,  house  libraries,  and  other  variations 
on  the  same  idea.  In  the  future  we  shall 
have  also  the  travelling  librarian.  The  initial 
work  is  already  done.  Plans  for  a  library  of 
a  thousand  volumes  drawn  by  two  horses,  or, 


cheaper  and  better,  on  an  automobile  truck, 
have  been  perfected,  and  the  experiment  will 
soon  be  in  full  operation  in  a  western  New 
York  county,  where  the  travelling  librarian, 
with  his  resources,  will  pass  each  house  every 
two  weeks.  The  old  librarian  was  an  individ- 
ual working  alone  and  by  hand.  The  librarian 
of  the  future  in  all  the  larger  institutions  will 
become  a  faculty  just  as  the  single  teacher 
has  developed  into  the  college  faculty,  and  he 
will  use  labor-saving  devices  and  appliances 
wherever  they  are  found  practicable  in  saving 
time  or  money,  so  that  we  may  fairly  say  that 
he  will  do  his  work,  not  by  hand  but  by 
machinery.  Telephones,  typewriters,  card  sys- 
tems, fountain  pens,  and  every  practical  aid 
will  be  brought  into  play  as  freely  as  they 
would  in  a  manufactory  or  commercial  office, 
for  the  librarian  of  the  future  will  break  loose 
entirely  from  the  mediaeval  traditions  that 
seem  to  make  it  unprofessional  for  him  to 
study  minute  economies." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Dewey's  address  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  Friday 
morning.  Many  of  the  librarians  then  went 
from  the  hall  to  the  library  and  the  art  and 
science  museums  which  were  opened  for  their 
especial  benefit.  Friday  morning  between  9 
and  10  o'clock  was  devoted  to  business  meet- 
ings of  the  individual  clubs  in  the  hall  of  the 
Art  Museum.  The  Massachusetts  and  the 
Western  Massachusetts  clubs  held  their  an- 
nual business  meeting.  In  the  Massachusetts 
Club  the  annual  reports  were  presented  and 
accepted.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Miss 
E.  P.  Thurston,  Mr.  Solon  F.  Whitney  and 
Miss  Alice  G.  Chandler,  was  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  draw  up  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Miss  Hannah  P.  James,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  The 
following  resolutions  were  reported  and 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  Library  Club  has 
learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Miss  Hannah  P. 
James. 

Resolved,  That  we  the  members  of  the  club  desire 
to  unite  in  expressing  our  sense  of  great  loss,  our 
appreciation  of  her  enthusiastic  spirit  and  useful  and 
helpful  life,  and  our  reverence  and  affection  for  her 
memory. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected : 
president,  Deloraine  P.  Corey,  chairman  trus- 
tees Maiden  Public  Library;  vice-presidents, 
Lindsay  Swift,  Boston  Public  Library,  Miss 
Ida  F.  Farrar,  City  Library,  Springfield;  sec- 
retary, Sam  Walter  Foss,  Somerville  Public 
Library;  treasurer  (re-elected),  Miss  Theo- 
dosia  E.  Macurdy,  Boston  Public  Library; 
recorder  (re-elected),  Miss  Nina  E.  Browne, 
secretary  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board. 

At  10  o'clock  by  the  courtesy  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Springfield  City  Library  three 
special  cars  were  in  readiness  to  take  the  vis- 
itors to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tom.  At  this  point 
the  trustees  of  the  Holyoke  City  Library 
placed  the  cars  of  the  Mt.  Tom  railway  at 
the  disposal  of  the  party  for  the  trip  up  the 
mountain  to  the  Summit  House,  where  lunch- 
eon was  taken.  The  day  was  perfect,  also 
the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  vis- 
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itors;  the  trip  was  through  a  country  noted 
for  its  beauty  and  the  view  from  Mt.  Tom 
was  unsurpassed.  After  a  couple  of  hours  on 
the  mountain,  the  party  separated,  some  re- 
turning to  Springfield  while  others  went  on 
to  Amherst  and  Northampton  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege Library,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Fison  of  the 
Forbes  Library,  Northampton. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  A.  E.  Bostwick,  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Grace  Rose,  Public  Libra- 
ry, Buffalo. 

Treasurer:  E.  W.  Gaillard,  Webster  Free 
Library,  New  York  City. 

The  eight  library  institute  meetings  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  the  New  York  Li- 
brary Association  have  all  been  held,  begin- 
ning at  Binghamton,  April  28,  and  closing  at 
Middletown,  May  22.  In  connection  with 
these  institutes  eight  district  library  clubs 
have  been  started,  one  for  each  section  in 
which  an  institute  was  held.  The  record  of 
these  clubs  is  as  follows : 

At  Binghamton  Institute,  April  29,  1903, 
the  Southern  Tier  Library  Club  was  formed. 
President,  G.  H.  Miller,  Binghamton;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  K.  D.  Andrews,  Elmira;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Miss  K.  S.  Peck,  Bing- 
hamton. 

At  the  Olean  Institute,  May  i,  1903,  the 
Olean  District  Library  Club.  President,  Miss 
M.  E.  Hazeltine,  Jamestown;  vice-president, 

D.  E.  Batcheller,  Olean;  secretary,   Miss  E. 
W.    Green,    Jamestown;    treasurer,    Miss    E. 
Brown,  Olean. 

At  the  Syracuse  Institute,  May  6,  1903,  the 
Central  New  York  Library  Club.  President, 
J.  W.  Smith,  Syracuse;  vice-president,  Miss 

E.  P.   Clarke,  Auburn;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, E.  W.  Mundy,  Syracuse. 

At  the  Geneva  Institute,  May  8,  1903,  the 
Lake  County  Library  Club.  President,  W. 
H.  Truesdale,  Geneva;  vice-president,  Miss 
I.  P.  Granger,  Canandaigua;  secretary  ana 
treasurer,  Miss  C.  F.  Webster,  Geneseo. 

At  the  Utica  Institute,  May  13,  1903,  the 
Mohawk  Valley  Library  Club.  President,  A. 
L.  Peck,  Gloversville ;  vice-president,  Miss 
Carrie  Richardson,  Ilion ;  secretary  Miss  Wal- 
ler I.  Bullock,  Utica;  treasurer,  Miss  Eugenie 
Stevens,  Rome. 

At  the  Ogdensburg  Institute,  May  15,  1903, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Library  Club.  President, 
George  J.  Whipple,  Malone;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Frances  M.  Webster,  Adams;  secretary, 
Frank  W.  Hutchins,  Ogdensburg;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Hale,  Canton. 

At  the  Albany  Institute,  May  20,  1903,  the 
Hudson  River  Library  Club.  President,  Mel- 
vil  Dewey,  Albany;  vice-president,  Miss  Maria 
R.  Audubon,  Salem;  secretary,  Miss  Anna 
H.  Rodgers,  Albany;  treasurer,  Miss  Kate  A. 
Farnham,  Troy. 

At  the  Middletown  Institute,  May  22,  1903, 


the  Highland  Library  Club.  President,  Miss 
Mary  K.  Van  Keuren,  Middletown ;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Joel  Whitten,  Pine  Bush; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss  Elisabeth  G. 
Thorne,  Port  Jervis. 

A  uniform  constitution  has  been  adopted 
for  these  clubs.  Their  object  is  "to  promote 
library  interests,"  and  the  annual  dues  are, 
for  library  employes,  25  cents;  for  other 
persons,  $i.  It  is  provided  that  the  annual 
meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  annual  library  institute  of  the  district, 
and  it  is  the  expectation  that  in  another  year 
the  evening  session  of  each  meeting  will  be 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  club  while  the 
other  sessions,  being  rather  instructional  in 
their  character,  will  still  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  committee  on  institutes. 

Xibrarp  Clubs. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Irene  Warren,  School  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary:  Renee  B.  Stern,  5515  Woodlawn 
ave. 

Treasurer:  C.  A.  Torrey,  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  club  for  the  season 
1902-3  was  held  Thursday  evening,  May  14, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Library  Bureau.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
Miss  Warren,  at  8 140  and  an  hour  devoted  to 
hearing  reports  from  the  officers  and  commit- 
tees, suggestions  for  future  work  and  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  an  in- 
spection of  the  new  quarters  of  the  Library 
Bureau.  The  following  new  members  were 
elected:  W.  M.  Morton,  Charles  H.  Brown, 
Blanche  Seely.  Resignations  read  and  ac- 
cepted from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abernethy  and 
Agnes  Doniat. 

Reports  were  read  from  the  committee  on 
distribution  of  the  Union  Periodical  List,  the 
committee  on  the  Cook  county  jail  library; 
the  delegate  to  the  Society  for  School  Exten- 
sion, and  the  committee  on  Home  Libraries. 
The  president's  report  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  past  year  and  made  suggestions  regarding 
future  activities.  On  motion  of  Miss  Haw- 
ley,  the  president  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  study  the  various  systems  of 
home  library  work  and  report  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  club  enlarging  its  work  in  this 
field  next  season.  Mr.  Hopkins  in  seconding 
this  motion  spoke  of  the  value  of  work  which 
may  be  done  by  the  club  and  instanced  the 
fact  that  over  500  incomplete  sets  of  periodi- 
cals have  been  filled  out  as  a  result  of  the 
publication  of  the  Union  List,  to  which  the 
John  Crerar  Library  is  about  publishing  the 
first  supplement. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  of  $24.84 
in  the  treasury.  Informal  statements  were 
also  made  concerning  the  work  of  the  Orches- 
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tral  Association  Committee  and  the  plans  for 
the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  this  summer. 

The  nominating  committee,  through  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Roden,  presented  the  list  of 
officers  for  the  following  year.  They  were 
unanimously  elected  as  follows: 

President,  Irene  Warren,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago;  ist  vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert  A.  Gould,  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. ;  2d  vice-president,  Caroline  Mcllvaine, 
Chicago  Historical  Society;  secretary,  Renee 
B.  Stern,  5515  Woodlawn  ave. ;  treasurer,  C. 
A.  Larson,  Chicago  Public  Library.  Present 
30.  RENEE  B.  STERN,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Edwin  W.  Gaillard,  Webster 
Free  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller,  Library 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.,  120  Broadway. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Elizabeth  Baldwin,  Co- 
lumbia University  Library. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library  Club 
was  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Botanical 
Museum  in  Bronx  Park,  Thursday,  May  14, 
1903,  at  2.30  p.m.  Dr.  Nathaniel  L.  Britton, 
director  in  chief  of  the  Botanical  Society,  very 
heartily  extended  a  few  words  of  welcome  and 
invited  the  librarians  to  visit  the  botanical 
and  biological  library  and  laboratories  and 
later  the  extensive  conservatories. 

The  committee  on  suburban  institutes  re- 
ported progress  in  making  preparations  for 
the  May  institute  to  be  held  at  Irvington-on- 
the-Hudson.  The  treasurer's  report  was  re- 
ceived showing  a  balance  in  bank  of  $22.50 
and  unpaid  bills  amounting  to  $44-25. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
was  presented  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hill  the 
ticket  was  elected  by  one  vote  cast  by  the  sec- 
retary. It  was  as  follows :  president,  Edwin 
W.  Gaillard ;  vice-presidents,  John  Cotton 
Dana,  Miss  Helen  E.  Haines;  secretary,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Miller;  treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Baldwin. 

Silas  H.  Berry  gave  an  address  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  slides  on  "Some  flower  struc- 
tures and  their  meanings."  This  although 
not  a  library  topic  was  well  suited  to  the  sur- 
roundings, as  a  collection  of  flowers  and  flow- 
ering plants  was  on  exhibition  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society. 

Before  adjournment  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
extended  to  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
Association  for  the  use  of  its  hall. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Susan  A.  Hutchinson, 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

I     Secretary:  Miss  Mary  L.  Davis,  Pratt  In- 
stitute Free  Library,  Brooklyn. 
Treasurer:   Miss   Sara  Jacobsen,  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  City  Park  Branch. 
The  i8th  regular  meeting  of  the  Long  Is- 
land   Library    Club    was    held    on    Saturday 
afternoon,  May  23,  at  the  High  School,  Free- 


port,  in  connection  with  the  second  library 
institute  held  on  Long  Island.  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Hill  was  in  the  chair.  There  were  55  persons 
present,  more  than  half  of  these  being  non- 
members  of  the  club  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  institute. 

The  report  of  the  auditing  committee,  find- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  correct,  was 
read-  and  accepted.  The  club  then  proceeded 
to  a  consideration  of  the  program,  which 
opened  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  T.  De  Lano, 
trustee  of  the  Rockville  Centre  Library,  enti- 
tled "How  to  arouse  library  interest  in  a  com- 
munity." Dr.  De  Lano  spoke  earnestly  of  the 
value  of  the  public  library  and  of  its  necessi- 
ty even  in  townships  or  villages  of  only  1000 
inhabitants.  Taking  as  an  illustration  the 
work  done  in  starting  and  maintaining  a  libra- 
ry by  a  few  energetic  people  in  Westport, 
N.  Y.,  he  made  it  clear  that  by  an  adaptation 
of  methods  to  conditions,  much  could  be  ac- 
complished in  even  the  most  unpromising 
places.  Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman,  of  Albany,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Sea  Cliff,  took  part  in 
the  discussion  which  followed.  Mr.  Eastman 
cautioned  those  asking  for  help  in  starting  a 
library  not  to  be  too  modest  in  their  demands 
lest  they  cheapen  their  object  in  the  public 
estimation.  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  of  awakening  interest,  and  thought 
the  argument  that  "success  will  bring  success" 
the  only  forcible  one. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  that  a  resolu- 
tion be  drafted  thanking  the  residents  of  Free- 
port  for  their  courtesy  to  the  club,  and  the 
chair  appointed  Miss  Hitchler,  Miss  Rathbone 
and  Miss  Field  a  committee  to  prepare  the 
same. 

Then  followed  two  papers  on  "How  to 
make  a  library  useful"  written  by  Miss  E.  L. 
Adams,  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Public  Li- 
brary, and  Miss  Witham,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  and  read  respectively  by  Miss 
Patten  and  Miss  Hitchler.  These  are  printed 
elsewhere.  Miss  Jacobsen,  Mr.  Eastman,  Mr. 
Harper  and  Miss  Rathbone  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  followed. 

A  paper  on  "Training  possible  to  librarians 
of  small  libraries,"  written  by  Miss  Plummer, 
of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library,  and  read  by 
Miss  Hutchinson,  concluded  the  program. 
Miss  Plummer  recommended  the  two  summer 
schools  of  the  state,  spoke  of  the  benefit  to 
be  gained  from  a  paid  apprenticeship  in  a 
well-managed  library,  of  the  difficulties  of 
satisfactory  instruction  by  correspondence 
courses,  and  advised  consultation  with  the 
State  Inspector  of  Libraries  before  deciding 
on  either  of  the  latter  named  methods.  Ow- 
ing to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  no  discussion 
followed  this  paper,  and  after  passing  reso- 
lutions of  thanks  to  the  local  hosts  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  MARY  L.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 

LONG    ISLAND   LIBRARY    INSTITUTE. 

A  library  institute  -  under  the  auspices  of 
the  club  was  arranged  by  the  institute  com- 
mittee and  held  at  Freeport,  L.  I.,  on  Sat- 
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urday,  May  23.  The  morning  session  was 
attended  by  30  persons,  representing  tha 
school  and  public  libraries  of  ip  neighboring 
villages.  Miss  Rathbone,  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  meeting,  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  library  institute  idea  in  New 
York  state. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland,  supervisor  of  school 
libraries  in  Greater  New  York,  then  described 
the  method  and  approximate  cost  of  introduc- 
ing class-room  libraries  into  a  school.  He  es- 
timated that  $35  would  be  sufficient  for  each 
room,  making  $350  for  a  school  of  10  grades, 
which  expense  would  be  considerably  les- 
sened in  the  case  of  most  schools  by  their 
having,  a  small  general  library  on  hand  as  a 
partial  source  of  supply.  He  urged  that  the 
selection  of  books  be  made  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  teachers  and  the  librarian  of  the 
public  library.  The  value  of  the  library  in 
stimulating  enthusiasm  and  community  spirit 
among  the  scholars  was  emphasized,  and  sev- 
eral striking  illustrations  given  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  speaker  and  of  the  teachers 
with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  to  show 
the  moral  as  well  as  educational  benefit  of 
the  class-room  library.  Mr.  Leland  concluded 
with  the  statement  that  the  important  thing 
is  after  all  "not  what  a  boy  knows,  but  what 
he  loves."  An  animated  discussion  followed 
as  to  the  number  of  books,  how  often  they 
should  be  changed,  whether  their  ownership 
should  be  vested  in  the  school  or  in  the  pub- 
lic library;  how  the  principal  could  be  inter- 
ested to  introduce  the  plan;  the  influence  of 
the  books  upon  the  children  and  their  par- 
ents; and  the  details  of  their  administration. 
In  this  both  teachers  and  librarians  took  an 
active  part. 

Miss  R.  A.  Stevens,  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  spoke  of  the  school  library 
from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  She  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  of  reading  to  bring  people 
into  contact  with  the  broader  interests  of  the 
world,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  allusion, 
imagination,  a  discriminating  knowledge  of 
words,  and  a  sense  of  humor.  She  recom- 
mended for  this,  fairy-tales,  the  classic  myths, 
standard  romantic  novels,  stories  of  animal 
life,  and  clever  nonsense  books.  As  a  pre- 
ventive to  the  growth  of  anarchistic  and  so- 
cialistic ideas,  she  named  the  stories  of  Eng- 
lish life  like  "John  Halifax,"  "Cranford," 
"Tom  Brown,"  and  Mrs.  Ewing's  tales.  That 
the  teacher  must  love  books  and  reading,  that 
she  should  be  trained  in  this  rather  than  in 
methods,  was  especially  emphasized  both  by 
Miss  Stevens  and  in  the  discussion.  Several 
teachers  added  the  testimony  of  their  experi- 
ence, among  them  Miss  Hawkins  and  Miss 
Waite  of  the  Freeport  School. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  institute  was 
merged  in  the  regular  meeting  of  the  club, 
and  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  pleasant 
evidence  of  the  hospitality  of  the  residents  of 
Freeport,  who  entertained  all  visitors  at  lun- 
cheon and  dinner.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Can- 


field  made  a  public  address,  in  the  High 
School  building,  upon  the  place  of  the  public 
library  in  the  community.  The  entire  pro- 
gram of  the  day  was  interesting  and  vital. 

IRENE  A.  HACKETT, 
Secretary  for  the  committee. 

Xibrarg  Scbool*  an&  draining 
Classes. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

The  annual  visit  was  made  this  year  to  the 
libraries  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  May 
13-16.  In  Baltimore,  the  class  went  first  to 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Library,  then 
to  the  Peabody  Institute  and  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library.  Each  of  these  representing  a 
different  type  of  library,  offered  much  of  in- 
terest to  the  students.  Arriving  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  evening,  several  members  of  the 
class  went  to  the  Library  of  Congress  to  see 
it  at  night.  Others  waited  until  Thursday 
morning  when  the  whole  party  assembled  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  be  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Putnam.  Several  graduates  of  the  library 
school,  members  of  the  staff,  then  escorted 
them  through  the  building.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  going  through  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Library,  and  the  libraries  of  the 
National  Museum  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Scudder  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum showed  the  class  the  very  interesting 
children's  museum  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. On  Friday  morning,  the  Documents 
Office  was  visited,  Miss  Fichtenkam  explain- 
ing the  work  done  on  the  various  document 
catalogs  and  indexes.  At  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, the  chief  interest  centred  in  the  "A. 
L.  A.  library,"  the  catalog  of  which  has  been 
so  constantly  used  during  the  year.  In  the 
afternoon  the  program  was  devoted  to  visit- 
ing the  new  Public  Library  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Col.  Flint  showed  the  many 
interesting  features  of  the  new  building.  This 
ended  the  library  visits,  but  the  majority  of 
the  students  remained  on  Saturday  to  do  some 
sight-seeing.  The  students  were  much  im- 
pressed by  the  kindness  and  cordiality  with 
which  they  were  everywhere  received  and  re- 
turned to  the  closing  of  their  year's  work 
with  renewed  interest  in  their  future  profes- 
sion. 

NOTES. 

Commencement  exercises  were  held  June  9. 
The  graduates  are:  Bessy  Forsyth  Bache, 
Susan  Katherine  Becker,  Marie  Estelle  Bin- 
ford,  Edith  Julia  Chamberlain,  Jane  Evans, 
Emily  Jane  Fell,  Rosalie  V.  Halsey,  Helen 
A.  Keiser,  Bessie  McCord,  Ina  Forrest  Nel- 
son, Nina  Kate  Preston,  Daisy  Mary  Smith, 
Margaret  Clark  Smith,  Ora  loneene  Smith, 
Elfreda  Stebbins,  Helen  Ackley  Stiles,  Helen 
Danetts  Subers,  Irene  Du  Pont  Winans. 

Miss  Julia  D.  Brown,  class  of  '01,  instruc- 
tor in  the  library  school  of  the  institute,  has 
resigned,  and  Miss  Fanny  S.  Mather,  class 
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of  '01,  has  been  appointed  in  her  place.  Miss 
Mather  will  enter  upon  her  duties  in  Sep- 
tember. Miss  Mather  is  now  cataloging  the 
library  of  the  Westtown  Boarding  School, 
Westtown,  Pa. 

Miss  Ora  I.  Smith  and  Miss  Susan  K. 
Becker,  class  of  '03,  have  been  engaged  as 
temporary  catalogers  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Ina  F.  Nelson,  class  of  '03,  is  assist- 
ing in  the  cataloging  of  the  library  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Farr  is  organizing  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Jones,  class  of  '02,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Miss  Ruth  Palen,  class  of  '95,  has  been  ap- 
pointed departmental  librarian  in  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 
PERSONAL   NOTES. 

Miss  Austin,  Library  School,  1903,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Madison  Square 
Church  House,  succeeding  Miss  Burnet,  1901, 
who  has  resigned. 

Miss  Adams,  1903,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant in  the  library  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New 
York,  in  place  of  Miss  Clendenin,  1901,  who 
has  resigned  in  order  to  take  the  historical 
course  next  year. 

Miss  Claflin,  1903,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  librarian  of  a  new  library  just  established 
at  South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Misses  Clarke,  Fritz,  Gleason,  Miller, 
and  Morris  have  engaged  to  substitute  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  libraries  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Herbert  Cowing,  1903,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  undertake  the  organization  of  the 
new  Sheepshead  Bay  Branch  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 

Miss  Lillian  Burt,  1902,  leaves  her  present 

ssition  in  the  Marietta  (Ohio)  College  Li- 
jrary,  to  accept  one  as  accession  clerk  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  California.  She 
will  undertake  the  new  work  in  June. 

JNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 

^NDIDATES  FOR  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LIBRA- 
RY SCIENCE,  JUNE,  IOX>3. 

^  Abbott,  Ruth ;  Allin,  Eugenia ;  Bennett, 
Jtella;  Bowman,  Gertrude;  Brotherton,  Jane 
~ridney  (B.S.  1899,  Shepardson  College) ; 
"linton,  Anna  Lucile;  Daniels,  Edna  Earle; 
Darlington,  Genevieve;  Dodge,  Bertha  Alma 
(A.B.  1901,  Tufts  College)  ;  Drake,  Jeannette 
May;  Carver,  Willia  Kathryn;  Gold,  Kath- 
arine Eaton;  Goodale,  Grace;  Hagey,  Emma 
Joanna  (A.B.  1898,  University  of  Nebraska)  ; 
"lawley,  Edna  May;  Hayward,  Mabel;  Hen- 
derson, Mary;  Jackson,  Fanny  Rebecca  (A.B. 
1896,  Rockford  College)  ;  Jennings,  Anna 
Vivian;  Kelley,  Grace  Osgood;  Kennedy, 


Helen  Theresa;  Langworthy,  Caroline  Val- 
eria; Lefler,  Emma  Grace;  Mann,  Alice  Cal- 
houn;  Matthews,  Mary  Alice;  Merrill,  Julia 
Wright;  Randall,  Bertha  Thatcher  (B.L. 
1893,  Smith  College) ;  Simpson,  Frances 
(M.L.  1898,  Northwestern  University) ; 
Stansbury,  Alta  Louise;  Street,  Marietta 
Louise;  Swezey,  Anne  Davies;  Vance,  Edna 
Cecilia;  Wiley,  Vonie  Ames;  Woodmansee, 
Ralph  Cullom;  Worth,  Lynne  Griswold. 

NOTES. 

Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Il- 
linois on  Commencement  Day,  June  10. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made 
since  the  last  report: 

Miss  Emma  Joanna  Hagey,  B.L.S.  1903, 
librarian  Public  Library,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Miss  Julia  Wright  Merrill,  B.L.S.  1903, 
instructor  Wisconsin  Summer  School  for  Li- 
brarians. 

Miss  Jeannette  May  Drake,  reviser,  Wis- 
consin Summer  School  for  Librarians. 

Miss  Anna  Louise  Sitler,  of  the  class  of 
1904,  will  act  as  librarian  of  the  Newton  (la.) 
Public  Library  during  the  summer  months. 

Misses  Alice  Bourland  Coy,  Nelle  Goodwin 
Hewitt,  Edna  Hopkins,  Delia  Frances  Nor- 
they  and  Belle  Sweet,  all  members  of  the  class 
of  1904,  have  been  appointed  to  temporary 
positions  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

TRevtews. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.  Subject  index  of  the  mod- 
ern works  added  to  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  in  the  years  1881-1900;  edited  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue.  vol.  i,  A-E.  London, 
British  Museum,  [etc.],  1902.  1015  p.  4to. 
Any  publication  of  the  British  Museum  ib 
of  importance;  and  a  catalog  issued  by  that 
library  is  sure  to  command  attention  and  re- 
spect. The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  subject  index  to  the  modern  works  pur- 
chased between  1881  and  1900  is  therefore  an 
event  of  note  in  the  library  world.  The  mag- 
nificent author  catalog  of  the  Museum  is 
probably  the  best  known  and  most  frequently 
consulted  book  in  the  cataloging  departments 
of  our  libraries.  The  three  volumes  of  the 
subject  index  previously  issued  are  also  both 
well  known  and  highly  valued.  The  present 
volume  from  the  hands  of  the  same  editor  as 
its  predecessors  is  the  first  of  three;  the  sec- 
ond is  promised  for  the  coming  summer.  Its> 
thousand  pages  cover  the  alphabet  from  A 
to  the  end  of  E.  The  following  sentences 
quoted  from  the  preface  will  serve  to  show 
both  the  aims  and  the  limitations  of  the  work : 
[This  work]  "has  been  formed  by  incorpor- 
ating the  three  subject  indexes  published  by 
the  trustees  in  1886,  1891,  1897,  and  by  adding 
to  them  the  titles  of  the  books  issued  during 
the  years  1896  to  1900,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
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Slavonic,  Hungarian,  and  Finnish  books  pub- 
lished between  1881  and  1900,  which  were  not 
included  in  the  former  indexes.  .  .  .  Ever> 
effort  has  been  made  to  supplement  the  con- 
siderable number  of  entries  of  standard  works 
which  have  been  reprinted  during  the  past 
t\\enty  years,  and  the  index  will  be  found  to 
contain,  in  addition  to  recent  books,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  earlier  centuries.  .  .  .  Books 
which  are  practically  unclassifiable  are  omitted, 
as  are  also  novels,  poems,  plays,  editions  of 
the  collected  works  of  authors,  and  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  essays." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  present  catalog  cov- 
ers only  books  printed  between  1881  and  1900, 
and  necessarily  excludes  a  very  large  part  of 
the  current  accessions  recorded  in  the  author 
catalog  and  in  its  supplement.  Furthermore 
it  excludes  biographical  and  critical  works 
dealing  with  a  single  individual  save  as  these 
can  be  grouped  under  national  and  literary 
designations.  This  omission  is,  however, 
remedied  by  the  insertion  of  very  many  of 
these  last  mentioned  works  in  the  author  cata- 
log under  the  person  treated  as  subject,  as  all 
users  of  that  catalog  are  aware.  This  bulky 
volume  and  its  companions  will  not,  there- 
fore, register  by  any  means  all  the  modern 
books  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  in  the 
twenty  years  covered  by  its  title.  Probablj 
its  usefulness  is  in  no  way  diminished  by 
these  omissions,  and  the  cost  of  publication  — 
prohibitive  even  with  these  restrictions,  for 
most  libraries  —  is  thereby  greatly  reduced. 

Catalogs  and  bibliographies  defy  reviewing 
save  as  they  exhibit  principles  of  manufac- 
ture. These  principles  necessarily  group 
themselves  into  two  classes :  first,  those  gov- 
erning the  selection  of  material,  second,  those 
governing  its  presentation.  We  have  already 
seen  the  limitations  set  to  the  work,  i.e.,  the 
dates,  both  of  acquisition  and  publication,  and 
also  the  exclusion  of  certain  types  of  works 
falling  within  those  dates.  These  are  matters 
with  which  the  reviewer  can  have  no  concern. 
If  a  library  chooses  to  begin  a  catalog  with 
1881  or  with  1875,  it  is  entirely  its  own  busi- 
ness; similarly  its  exclusion  of  classes  of 
books  from  any  list  must  be  governed  by  its 
general  policy,  particularly  as  expressed  in  its 
other  publications. 

Of  matters  falling  in  the  second  group  the 
character  of  the  subject-headings  is  naturally 
the  first  topic  for  consideration,  the  arrange- 
ment under  sub-heads  the  second,  and  typo- 
graphical peculiarities  the  last  point  of  inter- 
est. With  this  second  class  of  topics  we  enter 
on  matters  of  universal  interest  to  librarians. 
This  catalog  purports  to  be  an  alphabetically 
arranged  subject  index.  It  is  not  a  "classed 
catalog,"  although  there  are  inevitably  some 
headings  which  could  easily  be  ranged  under 
the  latter  style  of  cataloging.  Now  a  subject 
index  must  necessarily  be  specific  and  definite 
in  its  headings.  The  present  volume  in  most 
cases  fills  this  requirement  admirably.  It 


seems  to  me  that  in  this  direction  we  have  a 
fruitful  field  for  further  study  and  experiment. 
No  list  or  standard  of  subject-headings  so  far 
published,  and  no  catalog  known  to  me  are 
entirely  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  The  work 
under  review  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  regard. 
We  have  arrived  at  a  reasonable  degree  of 
uniformity  in  most  matters  of  main  author 
entry.  In  Europe  and  America  practice  does 
not  vary  widely  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  But  in  the  matter  of  subject-headings 
for  a  subject  catalog  there  is  the  widest  di- 
vergence. Every  catalog  of  this  character 
published  adds  to  our  materials  for  a  com- 
parative study  of  subject-headings  and  the 
principles  underlying  their  adoption. 

Under  the  names  of  countries  and  other 
geographical  headings  are  found  the  follow- 
ing sub-divisions :  Antiquities,  Army,  Colonies, 
Constitution  and  Government,  History,  Law 
(general  systems  and  codes),  Navy,  Politics, 
Social  life,  Topography,  Trade  and  finance. 
These  seem  neither  entirely  adequate  not 
wholly  logical.  They  prove,  however,  excel- 
lent guides  in  practical  use  of  the  index. 
More  sub-headings  in  this  department  would, 
it  seems,  be  a  decided  improvement.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  geographical  treatment 
of  such  subjects  as  Architecture  and  Educa- 
tion by  using  the  names  of  countries  and  re- 
gions as  sub-headings  under  such  topics. 

The  arrangement  of  titles  under  main  head- 
ings and  sub-headings  is  avowedly  first  chron- 
ological, and  then  alphabetical  under  each 
year.  The  reason  given  in  the  preface  for 
this  method  of  grouping  is  that  thus  the  most 
recent  books,  or  the  books  covering  the  pub- 
lications of  a  given  period,  can  be  consulted 
with  ease.  The  objections  to  this  arrange- 
ment are,  of  course,  familiar.  As  much  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  for  one  method  of  arrange- 
ment of  titles  as  for  another,  but  whichever 
method  is  adopted,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
it  should  be  strictly  followed  and  the  inher- 
ent difficulties  removed  —  as  far  as  possible  — 
by  typographical  devices.  Neither  of  these 
essential  precautions  has  been  observed  in  this 
work ;  with  the  result  that  the  arrangement  in 
many  cases  is  neither  chronological  nor  alpha- 
betical. Much  confusion  and  difficulty  arise 
from  this  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs, 
due,  probably,  to  laxity  in  proofreading.  This 
criticism  is  not  based  on  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances, but  is  true  of  many  pages  consulted 
in  all  parts  of  the  book. 

Even  where  the  chronological  and  subse- 
quent alphabetical  order  have  been  strictly 
observed  the  page  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one  to  consult.  As  the  arrangement  is  by 
years,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  date  —  the  catchword  in  this 
case  —  or  at  least  the  first  occurrence  of  the 
date,  should  be  printed  in  bold-faced  type. 
Since  this  is  not  done,  and  since  the  alpha- 
betical order  necessarily  varies  constantly, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover  the  in- 
formation sought.  Typographically  this  vol- 
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ume  will  not  rank  with  the  author  catalog  of 
the  Museum. 

Despite  these  defects,  the  first  volume  of 
this  subject  index  is  a  most  valuable  work. 
The  faults  of  arrangement  can  easily  be 
avoided  in  the  subsequent  volumes.  The  users 
of  the  British  Museum  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated most  heartily  on  this  provision  for  their 
assistance  in  discovering  the  resources  of  the 
library.  WM.  WARNER  BISHOP. 

Xibrars  Economy  an&  Ibistorp. 

GENERAL. 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S  GIFTS  nearing  $100,000,- 
ooo  mark :  appropriations  made  for  build- 
ing and  endowment  of  libraries,  colleges 
and  other  institutions  la'rger  than  ever  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  (In  New  York  Times, 
May  17,  3  col.) 
A  tabulated  record,  not  fully  complete  as 

regards  library  gifts  at  least. 

BURPEE,  Lawrence  J.    Modern  public  libraries 
and  their  methods ;   from  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.    2d  ser.,  1902- 
1903,  v.  8,  sect.  2.     Ottawa,  Hope  &  Sons; 
Toronto,  Copp-Clark  Co.,  1902.    48  p.  O. 
A  general  condensed  review  of  public  li- 
brary history  and  the  development  of  modern 
features    of    administration.      Although    pre- 
sented to  the  society  on  May  27,   1902,  and 
bearing  imprint  date  of  1902,  the  reprint  was 
only  recently  issued. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  May 
has  as  leading  articles  an  account  of  the 
"Jubilee  of  the  Manchester  Public  Free  Li- 
braries," "Libraries  and  reading  circles,"  by 
J.  Potter  Briscoe;  and  "Disputed  points  in 
cataloging,"  by  W.  C.  Plant.  Mr.  Briscoe 
devotes  himself  mainly  to  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union,  and  urges  its  closer  affilia- 
tion with  public  libraries. 

The  Library  World  for  May  contains  a 
clever  article  on  "Fictionitis,"  by  "Sherlock 
Corentin  Dupin  Bucket  Lecoq  Holmes."  It 
is  designed  to  show  that  "fictionitis  is  really 
a  dangerous  disease  which  is  afflicting  some 
of  the  best  librarians  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca," its  leading  symptom  being  the  tendency 
to  annotate  or  "evaluate"  novels  without  read- 
ing them.  This,  it  is  pointed  out,  leads  to  sad 
errors  in  chronology  and  topography,  and  ex- 
amples are  given,  from  Ainsworth,  Scott  and 
Cooper,  of  the  errors  in  dates  assigned  by 
well  known  annotators. 

SMITH,  Katherine  L.  Where  the  little  ones 
read  in  cities.  (In  The  Criterion,  May,  p. 
34-35,  il.) 

A  short  account  of  the  children's  rooms  in 
the  libraries  of  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Provi- 
dence, and  other  cities. 


LOCAL. 

Bangor  (Me.}  P.  L.  (2Oth  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  3242;  total 
52,569.  Issued,  home  use  81,572  (fict,  incl. 
juv.  65,037)  ;  reading  room  use  21,548.  Mem- 
bership cards  issued  2265.  Receipts  $4070.91 ; 
expenses  $3210.04. 

Bloomneld,  Ct.  Prosser  P.  L.  The  formal 
opening  exercises  of  the  library  were  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  19.  It  is  situated  in  the 
combination  town  and  library  building  com- 
pleted last  autumn  by  the  town,  and  its  rooms 
are  beautifully  finished  and  fitted.  There 
are  about  700  volumes  on  the  shelves  and  33 
periodicals  are  on  file.  Miss  Emily  J.  Wilcox 
is  the  librarian. 

Blue  Island,  Chicago,  III.  Carnegie  L.  The 
new  Carnegie  library  was  formally  opened 
on  May  25.  The  building  cost  $15,000,  the 
site  being  furnished  by  the  town. 

BOSTON  ATHENAEUM  :  history  of  the  institu- 
tion and  building.  (In  Boston  Transcript, 
May  15,  3  col.) 

Boston,  Mass.  Insurance  L.  Assoc.  (Rpt. 
—  year  ending  Jan.  i,  1903.)  Added  450; 
total  3368.  Attendance  4092.  "The  number 
of  inquiries  concerning  matters  relating  to  in- 
surance literature  is  increasing  every  year. 
These  inquiries  come  from  every  part  of  the 
English-speaking  world."  Early  in  the  year 
a  legacy  of  $4154.54  from  the  late  John  C. 
Paige,  was  received. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  dictionary  list 
of  the  accessions  made  to  the  collection  since 
the  publication  in  1899  of  the  catalog  of  the 
library  compiled  by  Henry  E.  Hess.  It  in- 
cludes also  reference  to  articles  in  periodicals, 
society  publications,  etc. 

Bradford,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  (3d  rpt. —  year 
ending  March  i,  1903.)  Added  1438;  total 
8633.  Issued,  home  use  83,417  (fict.  .7154  % ; 
juv.  fict.  .1456%).  New  registration  1476; 
cards  in  use  5434.  Receipts  $7530.90;  ex- 
penses $5576.34. 

As  the  library  was  opened  on  July  i,  1901, 
this  is  the  first  report  to  cover  a  full  year's 
work.  "It  has  been  a  year  of  continued  suc- 
cess and  development,  a  year  in  which  the 
promise  of  our  earlier  months  has  become  ful- 
filment." Mr.  Fletcher  points  out  that  the 
weak  point  in  the  circulation  is  the  percentage 
of  fiction,  which  is  even  higher  than  in  the 
previous  year.  He  says :  "Again  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  lack  of  quality  in  the 
reading  done,  the  quantity  being  all  that 
could  be  desired.  It  is  inevitable  probably 
that  the  process  of  raising  the  standard  of 
reading  should,  in  any  community,  be  a  slow 
one,  and  especially  so  here.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  most  can  be  accomplished  in  this  line  by 
making  special  efforts  to  add  recent  and  in- 
teresting books  in  the  classes  outside  of  fic- 
tion, calling  attention  to  them  through  the 
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publication  of  lists,  both  printed  and  in  the 
newspapers;  by  the  posting  of  bulletin  no- 
tices, and  other  similar  means.  In  so  good  a 
cause  we  certainly  need  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
a  few  modern  advertising  methods." 

The  resources  of  the  library  are  only  barely 
sufficient  for  its  immediate  purposes,  and  the 
librarian  again  points  out  that  the  hours  of 
service  for  the  staff  are  "out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  salaries  paid,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
are  much  longer  than  a  proper  consideration 
of  health  would  dictate." 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  amended  bill 
providing  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Brook- 
lyn and  Brooklyn  Public  libraries  was  passed 
by  the  state  legislature  on  April  15  and  was 
signed  by  the  mayor  on  April  23.  A  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  consolidated  institu- 
tion was  held  in  the  governor's  room  of  the 
New  York  City  Hall  on  June  4,  Mayor  Low 
presiding.  Organization  of  the  new  board  of 
directors  was  effected  as  follows :  president, 
David  A.  Boody;  vice-president,  William  A. 
White  of  the  Brooklyn  Library;  secretary, 
Dr.  T.  J.  Backus  of  the  Brooklyn  Library, 
and  treasurer,  John  W.  Devpy  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library.  They  will  serve  until  the 
third  Tuesday  in  February,  1904,  when  under 
the  terms  of  the  consolidation  act  the  direc- 
tors will  hold  their  first  annual  meeting.  The 
principal  business  before  the  meeting  was  the 
division  of  the  22  directors  of  both  libraries 
into  five  classes,  as  provided  by  the  consoli- 
dation law.  The  first  class  is  to  serve  for 
one  year,  the  second  for  two  years,  the  third 
for  three  years,  the  fourth  for  four  years  and 
the  fifth  for  five  years.  The  selection  was 
made  by  drawing  lots,  with  the  following 
results:  First  class,  terms  to  expire  in  1904; 
from  the  Brooklyn  Library,  S.  B.  Chittenden 
and  Frank  Lyman;  from  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  Thomas  P.  Peters  and  Edward  Kauf- 
man. 

Second  class,  terms  to  expire  in  1905 ;  from 
the  Brooklyn  Library,  Edward  M.  Shepard 
and  Frederic  A.  Ward;  from  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  John  W.  Devoy,  Harrington 
Putnam  and  Abner  S.  Haight. 

Third  class,  terms  to  expire  in  1906;  from 
the  Brooklyn  Library,  J.  L.  Morgan  and  Gen- 
eral Alfred  C.  Barnes ;  from  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  R.  Ross  Appleton  and  David 
A.  Boody. 

Fourth  class,  terms  to  expire  in  1907;  from 
the  Brooklyn  Library,  R.  R.  Bowker  and  Al- 
exander E.  Orr;  from  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  Fred  C.  Cocheu  and  D.  M.  Summers. 

Fifth  class,  terms  to  expire  in  1908;  from 
the  Brooklyn  Library,  William  A.  White, 
Theodore  L.  Frothingham  and  Dr.  T.  J. 
Backus ;  from  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
Daniel  W.  McWilliams  and  Colonel  Andrew 
D.  Baird. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was 
adopted,  provides  that  the  by-laws  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  shall  be  the  by-laws 


of  the  governing  board  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions united  by  the  Morgan  law,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  of  the  rules  which  have 
been  amended  to  suit  the  new  organization. 

In  the  suit  for  reinstatement  in  the  library 
service  brought  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Craigie 
against  the  library  directors,  an  alternative 
writ  of  mandamus  was  granted  to  Mrs. 
Craigie  on  June  2  by  Justice  Garretson.  The 
application  was  for  a  peremptory  writ  to  com- 
pel her  reinstatement,  but  the  judge  in  his 
decision  stated  that  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  an  alternative  writ  was  the  proper  pro- 
ceeding in  order  to  have  the  question  at  issue 
brought  before  a  jury.  The  main  point  at 
issue  is  that  the  plaintiff  was  appointed  by 
the  board  of  directors  and  that  her  removal, 
not  by  that  board,  but  on  recommendation  of 
the  administration  committee,  was  improper 
and  ineffective. 

The  library  has  rented  and  fitted  up  a  good- 
sized  store  near  the  administration  offices,  to 
be  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  storing 
public  documents  and  of  receiving  and  pre- 
paring books  for  new  branches  prior  to  the 
date  of  opening.  The  documents  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  order  and  will  be  accessible  to  the 
public. 

The  chief  administrative  change  in  the 
branches  has  been  the  simplifying  of  the  cata- 
loging. In  view  of  the  facts,  first,  that  the 
branch  collections  are  on  open  shelves,  so 
that  the  catalogs  are  little  used  by  the  public ; 
and  second,  that  the  staff  can  fall  back  on  the 
branch  shelf  lists,  or  on  the  very  elaborate 
union-catalog,  shelf-list,  and  accessions  book, 
it  was  felt  that  as  little  time  as  possible  should 
be  spent  by  branches  on  cataloging.  In  future 
the  branches  will  omit:  author's  full  name, 
pseudonym,  etc.,  all  imprint  except  number  of 
volumes  and  date  of  publication,  all  under- 
scoring, accession-numbers,  and  joint-author 
cards  (substituting  references)  ;  also  —  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  —  contents,  analytical, 
series,  notes  and  entries,  translator  and  editor 
cards,  and  many  minor  points. 

To  further  decrease  the  time  spent  on  cata- 
loging, the  library  has  adopted,  for  both 
union  and  branch  catalogs,  the  modification  of 
subject  entries  by  means  of  reference  to  class- 
number  which  was  suggested  by  Miss  Alice 
S.  Tyler  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  Janu- 
ary, 1903;  but  in  the  branch  catalogs  the  ref- 
erence is  from  the  subject  direct  to  the  shelves, 
instead  of  to  the  shelf-lists. 

Bryn  Mawr  (Pa.)  College  L.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  new  college  library  building  was 
laid  on  June  4,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mencement exercises. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Carnegie  L.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  May  28, 
Miss  Margaret  Dunlap  was  unanimously 
elected  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
now  in  course  of  establishment.  Miss  Dun- 
lap  has  for  several  years  been  librarian  of  the 
Chattanooga  Library  Association,  which  will 
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be  merged  in,  and  form  the  nucleus  of,  the 
Carnegie  Library.  She  has  given  devoted 
service,  and  her  election  has  been  received 
with  general  satisfaction.  On  the  evening  of 
April  30  the  board  of  trustees  selected  plans 
for  the  new  library  building.  These  call  for 
a  building  costing  $45,000,  in  the  renaissance 
style,  two-storied,  97  x  54  feet  in  dimensions. 
Free  access  is  arranged  for  in  the  delivery 
room,  and  there  is  a  children's  room.  In  the 
basement  a  library  for  negroes  is  provided, 
\vith  a  separate  entrance,  which  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  colored  librarian.  The  stacks  are 
five-storied,  with  a  book  capacity  of  70,000 
v.  The  new  building  will  bear  the  inscription 
''Chattanooga  Public  Library :  Carnegie  build- 
ing." 

Chicago,  III.  John  Crerar  L.  (8th  rpt, 
1902.)-  Added  13,000;  total  89,219.  There  are 
1654  periodicals  currently  received,  of  which 
1456  are  subscribed  for  at  a  total  cost  of 
$5281.57.  There  was  a  recorded  attendance 
of  66,512  visitors,  and  the  total  use  of  books 
and  periodicals  is  estimated  at  155,000.  1167 
readers  were  admitted  to  the  stacks.  The  in- 
crease in  attendance  and  in  use  of  books  over 
the  previous  year  was  22  and  23  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, and  the  increase  of  holiday  use 
\vas  in  a  like  ratio.  The  special  points  brought 
out  in  the  report  are :  "the  continued  increase, 
beyond  expectation,  in  the  use  made  of  the 
library ;  second,  the  very  considerable  increase 
in  its  collections  through  the  purchase  of  the 
Ely  collection,  by  purchases  at  the  Milne- 
Edwards  sale,  and  by  gift ;  third,  the  great 
number  of  interruptions  of  the  routine  work 
through  absences  or  resignations;  and  fourth, 
the  purchase  of  printed  catalog  cards  from 
the  Library  of  Congress." 

The  greatest  demand  has  been,  as  usual,  for 
works  in  the  natural  sciences,  but  "the  calls 
for  landscape  gardening,  industrial  art,  and 
photography  have  more  than  doubled,  and 
those  for  political  economy,  astronomy  and 
agriculture  have  increased  more  than  one-half. 
On  the  other  hand,  calls  for  philosophy  and 
logic  have  diminished  more  than  one-half, 
and  those  for  bibliography  and  mathematics 
about  one-fifth." 

Some  interesting  deductions  are  made  re- 
garding the  cost  of  printing  from  electrotype 
plates  of  catalog  card  entries  —  the  method 
followed  in  the  two  last  publications  of  the 
library,  the  "List  of  periodicals"  and  the  "List 
of  bibliographies  of  special  subjects."  It  is 
found  that  in  editions  of  looo  copies,  there 
is  no  economy  in  the  use  of  electrotypes.  For 
the  present  only  such  titles  are  electrotyped 
as  it  is  known  will  be  wanted  for  bulletins 
already  undertaken  or  planned.  These  include 
a  list  of  scientific  dictionaries,  a  list  of  his- 
tories of  the  sciences,  a  second  edition  of  the 
"List  of  books  in  the  reading  room,"  and  a 
supplement  to  the  "List  of  serials  in  the  pub- 
licjibraries  of  Chicago  and  Evanston." 

"The  most  notable  purchase  of  the  year, 


indeed  of  any  year,  has  been  that  of  the  col- 
lection of  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  It  covers  the  whole 
of  political  economy,  but  is  especially  strong 
in  works  dealing  with  the  American  labor 
and  social  movement.  It  comprises  some  4000 
volumes,  600  of  them  being  bound  volumes 
of  labor  periodicals,  and  some  4000  pamphlets. 
At  present  it  is  stored  in  the  forty  cases  which 
it  fills,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  board  as 
to  its  treatment.  Unfortunately  the  limited 
space  in  the  present  quarters  prevents  any 
display  of  the  collection  until  the  work  of 
entering  on  the  accession  books  and  of  clas- 
sification has  been  done."  At  the  sale  of  the 
third  portion  of  the  Milne-Edwards  collec- 
tion 207  lots,  of  559  v.,  were  secured  at  a  cost 
of  $2300.  "While  relatively  unimportant,  the 
purchase  adds  considerably  to  the  strength  of 
the  library  on  invertebrate  zoology." 

The  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress  printed 
catalog  cards  is  considered  at  some  length. 
The  number  of  orders  given  by  the  library 
during  the  year  was  6358,  and  reports  were 
received  on  5544;  in  all  2512  titles  were  re- 
ceived and  paid  for.  Of  the  cards  received 
91  could  not  be  used.  Of  these  44  were  due 
to  errors  of  the  library,  13  to  errors  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  34  were  unavoidable. 
The  direct  saving  effected  by  the  cards  is  es- 
timated at  about  20  cents  a  title;  "or  assum- 
ing 2500  titles  are  purchased  each  year,  at 
$500  a  year."  The  statistics  and  deductions 
regarding  the  use  of  the  cards  are  most  in- 
teresting, and  deserve  careful  consideration. 

Columbus  (Ind.)  P.  L.  The  Carnegie  li- 
brary building  was  dedicated  on  June  I.  Mr. 
Carnegie's  gift  to  the  building  was  $15,000, 
to  which  the  city  added  $7500,  and  Joseph 
Irwin  $2500.  The  library  contains  about 
6000  v. 

Concord  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (3Oth  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Jan.  31,  1903.)  Added  849;  total 
33,661.  Issued,  home  use  30,899. 

"A  new  bulletin  of  the  books,  nearly  3000 
volumes,  that  have  been  added  to  the  library 
during  1900,  1901  and  1902,  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted." 

Concord  (N.  H.)  P.  L.  (Rpt  — year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added,  800;  total  25,082. 
Issued,  home  use  88,396  (fict.  72  %.)  New 
registration  704. 

There  is  evidence  of  alert  and  interested 
work  in  this  short  report.  Increasing  use  of 
the  reference  room  was  especially  manifest 
during  the  year  by  club  women  and  school 
children.  "High  school  pupils  come  across 
the  street,  by  permission,  in  school  hours  to 
this  room  for  work,  and  if  the  library  is  thus 
privileged  to  become  a  higher  school,  we  real- 
ize it  is  owing  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
teachers  in  the  city."  Much  of  this  close  re- 
lationship is  regarded -as  due  to  "the  ideal 
proximity  of  school-house  and  library,  and 
the  central  sunny  situation  of  the  latter." 
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More  room  is  greatly  needed,  not  only  for 
reference  work  but  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  children,  the  so-called  boys'  room  in 
the  basement  being  not  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  Several  art  exhibits  have  been  held, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Library  Art  Club. 

Connellsyille,  Pa.  Carnegie  F.  L.  The  new 
library  building  was  formally  dedicated  on 
the  evening  of  April  30,  and  routine  work 
began  on  the  following  morning.  The  chief 
address  at  the  dedication  exercises  was  made 
by  William  E.  Stevenson,  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  Library,  of  Allegheny.  The  build- 
ing cost  $50,000. 

Derby  (Ct.)  P.  L.  The  first  annual  report 
of  the  library,  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1903,  gives  the  following  facts :  Added  668 ; 
total  6554.  Issued,  home  use  9548  (fict. 
64.2%.)  Cards  issued  1170,  or  to  14.7%  of 
the  population. 

The  library  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Holton  Wood,  was  completed  on 
Dec.  27,  1902,  and  the  library  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  Feb.  12,  1903.  "It  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  start  with  a  com- 
pletely equipped  building  and  with  an  un- 
usually large  supply  of  books.  This  fact, 
however,  has  necessitated  blending  together 
to  some  extent,  the  work  of  installation  with 
the  normal  distributing  and  reading  room 
features  of  such  a  library,  and  has  made  it 
impossible,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  all 
respects  to  reach  the  full  sphere  of  useful- 
ness which  we  are  confident  can  be  reached 
after  a  reasonable  time  has  been  allowed  for 
the  library  to  settle  into  a  normal  working 
condition." 

Gloversville  (N.  F.)  P.  L.  (Rpt,  1902.) 
Added  735;  total  20,966.  Issued,  home  use 
62,960;  lib.  use  7584.  Visitors  to  reading 
room  40,141.  New  registration  334. 

"Pupils  of  the  common  schools  have  used 
12,121  volumes  selected  from  their  special 
lists,  the  students  of  the  high  school  6410  vol- 
umes. During  the  year  60  volumes  have  been 
sent  to  the  high  school  for  class  use.  Study 
clubs  used  226  books,  while  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  independent  from  their  in- 
dividual reading  have  used  450  volumes  di- 
rectly in  connection  with  their  school  work." 

"For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  library 
has  met  competition  with  pay  circulating  li- 
braries. However,  this  is  rather  to  be  wel- 
comed as  it  shows  that  a  number  of  people 
have  become  so  interested  in  books  as  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  using  them." 
It  is  added  that  "by  far  the  larger  number 
of  the  patrons  of  pay  libraries  are  those 
whose  craving  for  the  latest  novel  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  local  public  library  could 
not  satisfy." 

Appended  to  the  report  is  the  usual  classed 
list  of  the  year's  accessions. 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year  end- 
ing March  9,  1903.)  Added  866;  total  13,942. 


Issued,  home  use  51,590  (fict,  incl.  juv.  fict. 
64  %)  ;  books  drawn  by  children  formed  about 
36  per  cent,  of  the  total  circulation.  New 
registration  988;  cards  in  use  2548,  of  which 
662  are  held  by  children.  Receipts  $2447.9-': 
expenses  $2365.40. 

The  experiment  of  lending  copies  of  popu- 
lar novels  and  other  recent  books  at  a  charge 
of  one  cent  a  day  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
This  fee  pays  the  total  expense  including 
books,  service,  and  supplies.  The  number  of 
titles  in  the  collection  is  48.  Their  popularity 
having  passed,  16  volumes  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  library.  The  receipts  have  been 
$106.38  and  the  expenditures  for  all  purposes 
amount  to  $66.75." 

Collections  of  books  are  lent  to  the  schools 
in  the  village,  and  a  carefully  worked  out 
scheme  of  "vacation  reading"  was  carried 
through  in  the  summer,  certificates  being  is- 
sued to  25  boys  and  58  girls  who  followed  out 
the  course.  Several  exhibits  were  held  through 
the  Library  Art  Club. 

Guthrie,  Oklahoma.  Carnegie  L.  The  li- 
brary building  was  dedicated  on  May  20,  with 
elaborate  exercises. 

Indiana  library  institutes.  The  following 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Indiana  Union 
of  Literary  Clubs  at  its  I4th  annual  meeting 
held  in  Crawfordsville,  May  19,  20  and  21, 
1903  = 

''Whereas,  The  Public  Library  Commission  of  In- 
diana has  recently  undertaken  the  plan  of  holding 
library  institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  try- 
ing to  enlist  the  interest  of  library  directors,  libra- 
rians, club  members  and  all  others  who  desire  the 
library  welfare  of  Indiana;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Indiana  Union  of  Literary  Clubs 
has  become  identified  with  the  advancement  of  the 
library  interests  of  the  state;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the_  educational  committee  of  the 
union  shall  appoint,  in  each  library  district  desig- 
nated by  the  Public  Library  Commission,  one  library 
secretary  who  shall  be  the  head  of  all  the  effort  of 
the  Indiana  Union  of  Literary  Clubs,  to  aid  library 
work  within  that  district  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
commission  in  any  way  possible  to  advance  the  cause 
of  library  extension  in  Indiana." 

Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Guiteatt  L. 
(ist  rpt.  —  year  ending  March,  1903.)  The 
report  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  organization 
of  the  library,  which  was  founded  by  the  gift 
of  $10,000  from  Frederic  W.  Guiteau,  made  on 
October  29,  1901.  The  gift  was  made  on  con- 
dition that  one-half  the  sum  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books  at  the  outset,  and  the  re- 
mainder be  held  and  invested  as  an  endow- 
ment fund.  Steps  were  taken  to  incorporate 
the  library  under  the  control  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
and  at  the  village  election,  on  March  18. 
1902,  Mr.  Guiteau's  gift  was  formally  ac- 
cepted and  a  board  of  trustees  elected.  A 
charter  under  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  granted  on  May  8.  Miss  Lu- 
cile  R.  Townsend,  of  Tarrytown,  was  ap- 
pointed librarian,  and  the  library  was  formal- 
ly opened  to  the  public  on  July  2,  1902,  the 
leading  room  having  been  in  use  since  the 
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opening  of  the  town  hall  in  May.  The  libra- 
ry occupies  two  rooms  in  the  town  hall.  Its 
interior  fittings  were  the  gift  of  Miss  Helen 
Miller  Gould  and  are  most  beautiful.  The 
prevailing  tone  of  the  woodwork  is  a  dull 
green,  the  walls  being  inlaid  with  tiling  in 
blue  and  white,  and  the  whole  effect  is  artis- 
tic in  every  detail.  There  are  3600  v.  on  the 
shelves,  and  30  periodicals  are  taken  in  the 
reading  room.  The  circulation  was  11,591, 
among  743  borrowers,  and  there  were  1491 
readers  during  the  year.  The  library  is  open 
daily  from  10  to  12,  from  2  to  6,  and  from 
7  to  9,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  A 
bimonthly  bulletin  of  accessions  is  published. 
A  series  of  popular  lectures  was  arranged  for 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March, 
1903,  the  expenses  being  met  by  the  sale  of 
tickets. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  Carnegie  L.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  Carnegie  library  building  was 
laid  on  the  afternoon  of  May  25. 

Lake-wood  (N.  7.)  L.  Assoc.  (Rpt.  —  year 
ending  April  i,  1903.)  Added  141 ;  total  3625. 
Issued  6262  (Met.  5291.)  New  members  117. 

New  shelving  and  other  fittings  have  been 
secured  from  funds  secured  by  entertainments 
and  gifts. 

Lancaster  (Mass.)  Town  L.  (40th  rpt. — 
year  ending  March,  1903.)  Added  970;  total 
32.052.  Issued,  home  use  13,276  (fict.,  incl. 
juv.  57%.)  New  registration  178;  total  reg- 
istration 1133.  Receipts  $2011.66;  expenses 
$2036.91. 

Since  July  I  Miss  Virginia  M.  Keyes  has 
been  acting  librarian,  owing  to  the  failing 
health  of  Miss  Wood.  Among  the  accessions 
of  the  year  were  47  volumes  of  Hakluyt  So- 
ciety publications  the  gift  of  John  E.  Thayer; 
also  "two  books  by  native  authors,  which  we 
have  been  long  searching  after  in  vain  for  our 
Lancastriana —  'De  Lara'  by  Caroline  Lee 
Hentz,  and  Hannah  F.  Gould's  'Hymns  for 
children,'  copies  of  which  are  so  rare  we  are 
led  to  believe  those  now  in  our  possession  may 
be  unique."  These  were  given  by  John  C.  L. 
Clark.  Seventeen  exhibitions  of  pictures  were 
held  during  the  year,  of  which  six  were  from 
the  Library  Art  Club. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  the  usual  annual 
dictionary  catalog  of  the  year's  accessions. 

Library    of    Congress,    Washington,    D.    C. 
Music   AND   MUSICIANS  :   neglected   library 
riches.     (In  Washington  Post,  May  17.) 
Notes  some  of  the  works  on  music  in  the 

Library  of  Congress. 

Lincoln,  III.  Carnegie  L.  The  new  $30,000 
Carnegie  library  building  was  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  on  May  6.  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gift  was  $25,000,  to  which  $5000  was  added 
by  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Foley.  The  building  is 
of  red  brick,  trimmed  with  stone;  it  has  a 
present  book  capacity  of  20,000,  with  a  future 
capacity  of  40,000. 


Minnesota  Hist.  Soc.  L.  (i2th  biennial 
rpt. — two  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  As 
the  nth  annual  report  was  never  published 
it  is  substantially  included  in  the  present  re- 
port. Added,  during  four  years,  about  8000 
v.;  total  38,228  v.,  34,098  unbound  v.  "The 
ratio  of  average  annual  increase  is  about  4 
per  cent."  The  collection  of  Minnesota  news- 
papers is  regarded  as  especially  valuable,  454 
newspapers  of  the  state  being  now  regularly 
received. 

"The  Minnesota  department  of  the  general 
library,  including  books  relating  particularly 
to  this  state,  is  contained  in  five  large  cases. 
It  comprises  the  journals  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  laws  enacted;  reports  of  the  supreme 
court;  messages  and  reports  of  executive 
officers  and  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
ment; reports  of  the  state  university,  normal 
schools,  and  institutions  of  correction  and 
charity;  catalogs  of  our  colleges  and  acade- 
mies; reports  of  the  state  geological  survey; 
of  county,  city,  and  town  officers,  boards  of 
trade,  railway  and  other  corporations;  state, 
county,  city  and  town  histories,  atlases,  and 
business  directories ;  the  published  proceedings 
and  records  of  the  numerous  religious,  char- 
itable, and  social  organizations;  and  many 
historical,  descriptive,  biographical,  and  sta- 
tistical works,  beginning  with  the  narratives 
of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  area  of  Min- 
nesota. This  collection  numbers  1271  bound 
books,  and  about  1500  pamphlets." 

New  Orleans  (La.}  P.  L.  On  the  receipt 
of  the  bequest  of  $50,000  from  the  heirs  of 
the  late  Simon  Hernsheim  in  October,  1902, 
the  name  of  the  library  was  changed  from 
Fisk  Free  and  Public  Library  to  New  Or- 
leans Public  Library,  with  the  condition  that 
the  names  Fisk  Library,  Simon  Hernsheim 
Library,  should  appear  always  under  the 
former  title. 

The  library  report  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1902,  has  been  issued  in  leaflet  form.  Ad- 
ditions were  4680;  total  48,920.  Issued,  home 
use  93,748;  reading  room  use  8226.  Readers' 
cards  issued  3212.  "If  the  library  is  to  main- 
tain its  usefulness,  large  appropriations  will 
be  necessary." 

New  York  Mercantile  L.  (82d  rpt.,  1902.) 
Added  5442;  total  230,290.  Issued  108,351 
(Eng.  fict.  63.79%.)  Ref.' use,  exclusive  of 
open  shelf  use,  14,398.  Membership  4030. 
Receipts  $27,120.56;  expenses  $25,825.63. 

"Notwithstanding  the  large  expenditures 
made  for  books  and  the  fact  that  our  delivery 
system  was  far  from  self-supporting,  entail- 
ing an  expenditure  of  $2118.93  greater  than 
was  received,  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  the 
library  is  entirely  free  from  debt.  All  of  our 
obligations  have  been  met,  and  in  addition 
we  are  able  to  show  a  very  substantial  bal- 
ance to  our  credit  in  bank." 

New  York  P.  L.  The  library  has  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  Lenox  building,  a  collection 
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of  manuscripts,  maps,  books  and  engravings 
illustrating  the  history  of  New  York  under 
the  Dutch.  Among  the  documents  shown  is  a 
photograph  of  a  letter  by  P.  Schaghen,  writ- 
ten in  1626,  announcing  the  purchase  of  the 
island  of  Manhattan  from  the  wild  men  for 
the  value  of  sixty  guilders,  or  about  $24. 
There  is  also  the  original  letter  of  Domine 
Michaelius,  written  on  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan the  nth  of  August,  1628,  and  giving 
a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the  country, 
its  products  and  climate,  the  Indians,  etc. 

The  oldest  publications  about  New  Nether- 
land  are  all  here,  including  the  first  printed 
account  of  Henry  Hudson's  discovery  (in 
English),  1625,  the  "Liberties  and  Privileges  of 
New  Netherlands,"  1630,  and  the  various  de- 
scriptions and  historical  accounts  of  the  col- 
ony, down  to  the  Articles  of  Surrender  to  the 
English  in  1664.  Documents  signed  by  Direc- 
tors William  Kieft  and  Peter  Stuyvesant  are 
also  on  view.  There  is  Stuyvesant's  portrait, 
in  a  frame  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Pear 
Tree  planted  by  him,  together  with  a  picture 
of  the  tree  before  it  was  blown  down. 

The  oldest  view  of  the  city  is  dated  1651, 
but  is  supposed  to  show  its  appearance  as  it 
was  about  1630.  The  views  of  New  Amster- 
dam in  1655  and  at  later  dates  are  also  shown, 
together  with  a  selection  of  pictures  of  old 
Dutch  houses.  The  modern  literature  of  the 
subject  is  fully  represented  by  various  books 
and  pamphlets.  The  two  original  city  char- 
ters, granted  by  Thomas  Dongan  in  1686  and 
by  John  Montgpmerie  in  1731,  are  given  the 
place  of  honor  in  a  case  by  themselves,  with 
the  silver  box  containing  the  Dongan  seal. 

New  York  Society  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
March  31,  1903.)  Issued  27,995.  No.  visitors 
19.516,  of  whom  8.301  were  men. 

"The  almost  universal  introduction  of  tele- 
phones into  private  houses  and  apartments 
has  produced  necessary  changes  in  methods 
of  administration.  Over  one-third  of  the  books 
which  circulate  are  now  sent  by  messengers 
or  by  mail  and  express,  in  response  to  tele- 
phone messages  or  letters." 

Among  the  gifts  received  during  the  year 
were  850  volumes  from  Mrs.  John  Romeyn 
Brodhead,  including  historical  works,  rare 
Americana,  sets  of  proceedings  and  collec- 
tions of  historical  societies,  and  works  in  the 
Dutch  language  relating  to  Holland  and 
America. 

New  York  City,  University  Club  L.  (Rpt. 
—  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1903.)  Added  721; 
total  19,541. 

The  more  notable  accessions  of  the  year  are 
briefly  mentioned.  The  new  catalog  was  rap- 
idly nearing  completion  when  this  report  was 
made,  and  was  finished  in  April.  This  means, 
that,  "after  a  work  of  over  two  years  the 
librarian  will  have  reclassified  and  reanalyzed 
for  subject  entries  all  of  the  books  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  miscellaneous  pamphlets 


in  the  college  collections,  all  of  the  pamphlets 
on  the  shelves,  calling  for  the  compiling,  by 
a  special  catalog  assistant,  of  21,500  new 
cards." 

Newark  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  (i4th  rpt,  1902.) 
Added  6122;  total  82,683.  Issued,  home  use 
357,266  (fict.  incl.  juv.  fict.  71.6%)  ;  lost  363, 
at  a  total  value  of  about  $200.  Attendance 
in  ref.  dept.  16,782.  New  registration  6819; 
total  registration  94,361. 

The  report  covers  the  first  year  of  Mr.  J. 
C.  Dana's  work  as  librarian  and  is  an  inter- 
esting review  of  the  many  activities  that  the 
new  building  has  made  possible.  There  are 
eight  delivery  stations  in  operation,  and  one 
deposit  station  with  twice-a-week  delivery 
service,  ispecial  deliveries  of  books  are  made 
every  three  weeks  to  fire  stations  desiring 
them,  and  travelling  libraries  are  sent  to  the 
schools  and  to  associations  or  institutions. 
The  branch  maintained  at  the  high  school 
contains  3308  v.  and  had  a  daily  average  at- 
tendance of  75  students.  During  the  year  an 
experiment  was  tried  in  the  establishment  of 
a  duplicate  collection  of  popular  novels,  is- 
sued on  payment  of  a  cent  a  day,  which  has 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  The  total  cost 
of  the  collection  (531  v.  circulated  9057  times) 
from  July  to  December  is  given  as  $692.56; 
the  income  as  $422.95. 

In  the  children's  department  the  use  of 
books  has  been  so  large  that  the  shelf  capacity 
of  8000  volumes  has  often  seemed  discourag- 
ingly  limited.  The  daily  average  issue  in 
November  was  572.  "The  good  order  of  the 
girls  and  boys  during  our  busiest  moments 
is  constantly  noticed  by  adult  visitors.  Our 
code  of  principles  in  conducting  the  depart- 
ment is  very  simple.  We  believe,  first,  that 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  room  that 
could  harm  any  child ;  and,  second,  that  every 
child  should  feel  absolute  freedom  in  using 
the  room  he  owns,  unhampered  by  ceaseless 
'don'ts,'  and  vigilant  surveillance.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  a  surprise  to  us,  though  it  is  al- 
ways a  wonder,  that  new  visitors  to  the  room, 
children  whom  we  have  reason  to  know  are 
very  unruly  elsewhere,  slip  so  naturally  into 
the  spirit  of  the  place  where  perfect  liberty, 
which  is  never  abused  nor  degenerates  into 
license,  is  the  rule.  We  are  very  glad  to 
notice  also  an  even  more  decided  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  children's  reading  than 
in  the  amount." 

The  sending  of  travelling  libraries  to  the 
schools  is  in  charge  of  this  department,  and 
1261  v.  are  distributed  among  13  different 
schools.  "The  very  elastic  system  we  use  in 
lending  travelling  libraries  to  the  schools, 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  send  a  large  or 
small  library  on  any  subject  the  teacher  de- 
sires and  to  change  all  or  part  of  the  books  at 
any  time." 

Since  October  a  regular  attendant  has  been 
provided  for  the  art  room,  and  the  depart- 
ment has  been  more  used.  "Art  books  have 
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been  lent  when  a  special  need  seemed  to  war- 
rant their  absence  from  the  shelves.  The 
public  Evening  Drawing  School  has  received 
a  temporary  loan  of  44  books."  From  the 
reference  department  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
in  September  to  all  the  study  clubs  in  the  city 
and  neighboring  towns,  requesting  their  pro- 
grams for  the  winter  season.  "Responses 
were  received  from  nearly  all,  and  the  pro- 
grams are  on  file  at  the  desk.  In  cases  where 
the  topics  permitted,  lists  were  made  of  books 
and  references  bearing  on  the  outlined  work." 
Local  and  state  associations  to  the  number 
of  28  have  held  162  meetings  in  the  library 
assembly  and  study  rooms,  which  have  had  a 
total  attendance  of  9593  persons. 

Norwalk  (0.)  Y.  M.  L.  A.  On  April  15 
final  action  was  taken  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Young  Men's  Library  and  Reading  Room 
Association,  to  permit  of  the  maintenance  of 
a  Carnegie  library.  The  revised  constitution 
provides  that  "after  the  opening  by  this  asso- 
ciation of  a  free  public  library,  no  fee  shall  be 
charged  any  resident  of  this  city  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  said  library."  The  present 
members  of  the  society  continue  members  until 
the  expiration  of  their  membership  and  27 
other  members  were  elected  to  serve  for  suc- 
cessive terms  of  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
respectively,  their  successors  to  be  elected 
at  the  close  of  their  respective  terms.  It 
is  provided  that  this  membership  shall  give 
representation  to  the  Whittlesey  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Firelands  His- 
torical Society. 

Passaic  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  The  Jane  Watson 
Reid  Memorial  Library  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  city  on  the  afternoon  of  May  16. 
The  library  which  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Peter 
Reid,  of  Passaic,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife, 
is  a  branch  of  the  Public  Library,  and  is  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  the  mill  district  of  the 
city.  An  account  of  the  building  and  an  il- 
lustration appeared  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
for  March,  1902  (27:137-138). 

Philadelphia  libraries.  "A  directory  of  the 
charitable,  social  improvement,  educa'tional 
and  religious  associations  and  churches  of 
Philadelphia"  (828  p.),  prepared  by  the  Civic 
Club,  includes  a  descriptive  list  of  libraries 
and  reading  rooms  in  the  city.  There  are  146 
libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  the  list,  be- 
sides 65  connected  with  churches.  The  brief 
description  tells  in  each  case  the  number  of 
volumes,  the  objects  of  the  library,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  may  be  used,  and  an 
enumeration  of  special  collections.  This  is 
so  far  the  most  complete  list  of  Philadelphia 
libraries. 

Philadelphia,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
L.  (Rpt.)  Added  6086,  of  which  4960  were 
pamphlets  and  parts  of  periodicals. 

"The  decrease  in  the  number  of  volumes 
bound  and  the  slight  falling  off  of  receipts 
from  those  reported  last  year  are  consequent 


on  the  absence  of  the  librarian  from  May 
until  October,  four  months'  vacation  having 
been  kindly  granted  him  by  the  council  for  the 
improvement  of  his  health,  an  end  which  was 
measurably  secured  by  a  prolonged  stay  in 
Italy." 

Philadelphia  City  Institute  L.  (sist  rpt., 
1902.)  Added  853;  total  27,100.  Issued,  home 
use  51,349.  Attendance  94,145.  Receipts 
$8057.18;  expenses  $5755.81. 

Philadelphia  F.  L.  (7th  rpt,  1902.) 
Added  7897 ;  total  247,080,  of  which  97,375  are 
contained  in  the  main  library,  the  14  branches 
having  collections  ranging  from  3000  to  25,000 
v.  each.  Issued,  home  use  1,691,452  (fict. 
I»3O3,94i-)  Receipts  $143,067.53;  expenses 
$138,028.11. 

An  interesting  report.  Although  not  strict- 
ly coming  within  the  period  covered,  the  most 
important  event  noted  is  the  offer  of  $1,500,- 
ooo  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  erection  of 
30  branch  library  buildings,  for  the  acceptance 
of  which  an  "enabling  act"  was  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor 
on  March  20,  1903.  Mr.  Thomson  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  library,  although  established 
only  in  1891,  now  consists  of  a  main  library, 
14  active  branches,  three  special  departments, 
and  92  travelling  library  stations,  and  adds : 
"It  will  be  seen  that  this  library  is  therefore 
only  ten  years  old,  and  yet  has  accomplished 
a  work  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
most  hopeful  of  those  who  believed  in  the 
free  library  movement  and  were  anxious  to 
see  it  in  full  activity  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
now  within  the  power  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees to  establish  in  30  separate  and  suitable 
locations  that  number  of  branch  library  build- 
ings. It  is  also  within  reasonable  expectation 
to  look  for  the  establishment  of  the  main  li- 
brary building  at  the  city  entrance  of  the 
magnificent  boulevard  proposed  to  be  opened 
from  the  city  hall  to  Fairmount  Park.  In 
addition,  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  has  proposed 
to  erect  two  buildings,  the  free  use  of  which 
will  be  given  to  the  trustees  for  the  purposes 
of  branch  library  work.  The  details  of  this 
great  scheme  remain  to  be  worked  out,  but  it 
is  not  an  overdraft  on  reasonable  hope  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  system  will 
consist  of  an  excellent  main  library  building 
and  30  buildings  belonging  absolutely  to  it, 
in  addition  to  two  buildings  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  trustees  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Wanamaker." 

The  activities  of  each  branch  are  reviewed, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  various  lectures  de- 
livered in  nearly  all  during  the  season.  "The 
value  of  having  lectures  in  the  various 
branches  is  more  and  more  appreciated.  If 
books  are  liberally  provided  and  at  the  same 
time  trained  lecturers  are  engaged  at  the 
various  centers  in  demonstrating  the  value  of 
literature  and  leading  people  on  from  point 
to  point  in  the  use  of  the  Free  Library,  just 
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so  far  and  just  so  rapidly  will  the  mass  of 
our  people  be  benefited." 

The  reduction  of  the  library  appropriation 
by  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  last  two  years 
was  a  serious  blow,  and  it  is  noted  with  sat- 
isfaction that  this  year  the  appropriation  has 
been  restored  to  the  amount  of  $150,000. 

Quincy,  Mass.  Thomas  Crane  P.  L.  (326 
rpt.  —  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added 
2354;  total  not  given.  Issued,  home  use  89,- 
503,  school  use  1805  (fict.  38.5%;  juv.  fict. 
20.5  %) ;  lib.  use  8668.  New  registration 
1027. 

It  is  thought  that  the  circulation  has  proba- 
bly "very  nearly  reached  its  maximum  and 
no  great  enlargement  can  be  expected  except 
through  the  natural  growth  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation." There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  books  circulated  through  the 
schools  and  the  trustees  recommend  that  steps 
be  taken  to  bring  about  a  larger  use  of  the 
library  in  this  direction. 

Racine  (Wis.)  P.  L.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  $50,000  Carnegie  library  building  was  laid 
or.  the  afternoon  of  May  30. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Reynolds  L.  (i7th  rpt. 
—  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1902.)  Added  2072; 
total  50,110.  Issued,  home  use  15,000;  lib. 
use  14,292.  Attendance  58,497.  Expenses 
$10,830.40. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  aim  of  its  mana- 
gers is  to  develop  the  library  as  primarily  a 
well  rounded  and  effective  reference  library. 
The  circulating  department  is  a  subsidiary 
feature,  and  is  mainly  confined  to  such  books 
"as  are  in  their  nature  supplementary  of  the 
reference  books,  or  are  by  reason  of  merit 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  genuine  literature, 
including  that  portion  of  fiction  of  the  i8th 
and  igth  centuries  which  by  universal  consent 
has  become  recognized  as  excellent  and  as 
permanent  contributions  to  that  important 
class  of  writing.  In  this  branch  of  belles 
lettres  the  library  is  reasonably  complete." 

The  library  is  in  close  relations  with  the 
Rochester  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Ro- 
chester Society  of  Engineers,  both  of  which 
have  deposited  their  collections  with  the  li- 
brary. The  latter  organization  has  just  pub- 
lished a  catalog  of  all  the  works  in  the  en- 
gineering collection. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  P.  L.  (2ist  rpt  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  6671;  total 
59,781.  Issued,  home  use  178,767  (fict. 
48.75%;  juv.  26.04%.)  New  registration 
5518;  cards  in  use  11,440.  Receipts  $43,- 
617.62;  expenses  $37,488.73. 

In  the  children's  department  46,546  v.  were 
issued. 

Shelbyville,  Ind.  Carnegie  L.  The  library 
building  was  opened  to  the  public  on  June  2. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  The  library 
'arranged  recently  for  a  series  of  occasional 


talks  by  specialists  about  the  books  in  the 
collection.  The  first  of  these,  given  on  March 
22  by  Mr.  Guy  Kirkham,  dealt  with  books 
on  architecture  and  was  attended  by  about 
40  people.  It  was  untechnical  and  dealt  with 
the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
interested  in  architecture  as  a  means  of  gen- 
eral culture,  as  a  preparation  for  travel,  as  a 
source  of  special  information  (house-planning, 
decoration,  landscape  gardening,  etc.),  or  as 
an  aid  to  practical  work.  The  second  talk 
arranged  for  was  by  William  T.  Hutchins, 
on  gardening.  In  each  case  brief  reading  lists 
on  the  subjects  were  prepared  and  printed 
for  distribution. 

Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Academy,  St.  George, 
S.  I.  The  Staten  Island  Academy,  which 
maintains  the  Arthur  Winter  Memorial  Li- 
brary, announces  that  beginning  Oct.  I,  1903, 
it  will  give  instruction  in  library  methods. 
A  two  year  course  will  be  given,  open  to 
women  graduates  of  colleges  or  high  schools. 

Tulane  Univ.,  Tilton  Memorial  L.,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  The  Tilton  Memorial  Library,  as 
recently  completed,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  well  equipped  of  the 
smaller  library  buildings  of  the  country.  En- 
tering through  a  high  central  corridor,  the 
reading  room  is  on  the  left.  To  the  right  is 
the  librarian's  desk,  back  of  which  is  a  large 
alcove  room.  This  room  has  a  central  dome, 
with  beryl  lights,  rising  to  the  full  height  of 
the  building.  Above  the  alcoves  and  to  the 
left  of  the  dome  are  the  two  public  docu- 
ments rooms,  on  the  right  are  the  rooms  de- 
voted to  the  Linton  Surget  art  collection. 
Above  the  reading  room  is  a  room  intended 
for  the  art  collections  of  the  university.  Most 
of  the  finishing  and  decoration  is  in  tones  of 
olive.  The  library  contains  about  22,000  v., 
not  including  the  2000  volumes  in  the  Linton 
Surget  loan  collection. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  new  library  building  was  laid  on  May  4, 
with  simple  exercises. 

Walpole  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  new  library 
building  was  dedicated  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  14.  It  cost  $25,000,  of  which  $15,000 
was  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  remain- 
der being  raised  by  citizens.  It  is  of  brick, 
one-storied,  with  a  high  stone  basement.  The 
stack  room  has  a  capacity  of  15,000  v.,  which 
can  be  doubled  if  desired  at  some  future 
time.  Besides  the  stack  room,  reading  room 
and  reference  room  there  is  a  children's  de- 
partment and  a  public  document  room.  The 
librarian  is  Miss  Margaret  Tyacke. 

Waltham  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. —  year  end- 
ing Jan.  31,  1903.)  Added  1028;  total  28,628. 
Issued  63,041  (fict.  incl.  juv.  83.3%.)  New 
registration  1173. 

During  the  year  a  new  fiction  catalog  was 
printed  and  a  new  system  of  call  numbers 
adopted. 
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Warren  (0.)  L.  Assoc.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1903.)  Added  1053;  total  8971. 
Issued  36,452  v.,  6228  magazines.  New  regis- 
tration 658;  total  borrowers  4921.  Receipts 
$2968.42;  expenses  $2224.17. 

Weymouth,  Mass.  Tuftfy  L.  (24th  rpt. 
1902.)  Added  651;  total  not  given.  Issued, 
home  use  48,184,  of  which  22,696  were  issued 
through  the  eight  delivery  stations;  2953  v. 
were  issued  to  teachers  on  special  cards.  New 
registration  355;  total  borrowers  4405.  Re- 
ceipts $3892.24;  expenses  $3818.02. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Institute  F.  L.  (46th 
rpt.  —  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1903.)  Added 
6795;  total  48,892.  Issued,  home  jise  226,111 
(net.  49.86%.)  New  registration  4862;  total 
cards  in  use  22,227.  Receipts  $17,262.86;  ex- 
penses $16,946.19. 

A  well-arranged  and  interesting  report. 
The  year  has  been  marked  by  "greater  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  registered  borrowers 
and  in  the  number  of  books  loaned  than  have 
been  shown  by  any  earlier  report.  The  large 
gain  in  both  these  cases  has  in  part  been 
obtained  through  the  extension  of  the  school 
circulating  system."  There  are  now  9739  pub- 
lic school  pupils  holding  cards,  a  gain  of 
2573  over  the  previous  year,  and  a  systematic 
effort  has  been  made  to  have  teachers  induce 
children  to  make  put  borrowers'  applications 
and  have  them  signed  by  parents.  "When 
parents  are  unwilling  to  become  responsible, 
teachers  are  asked  to  sign  the  blank,  though 
the  library  never  enforces  a  penalty  from  a 
teacher  in  case  books  are  lost  or  damaged  by 
pupils." 

Much  of  the  buying  of  the  year  has  been 
devoted  to  rounding  out  the  collection  of 
standard  works.  "One  reason  for  such  a 
policy  is  that  the  operation  of  the  net  price 
system,  as  adopted  by  the  American  Publish- 
ers' Association,  has  so  raised  the  prices  of 
new  books  as  practically  to  prohibit  the  pur- 
chase of  any  except  those  that  are  impera- 
tively needed.  The  book  fund  has  been  ex- 
pended where  best  returns  could  be  obtained, 
that  is  to  a  great  extent  on  older  literature, 
bought  from  auction,  second-hand  and  re- 
mainder catalogs,  and  by  importation.  In 
this  way  the  library  has  been  permanently 
improved.  The  large  increase  in  circulation 
shows  that  the  library  has  not  suffered  in 
popularity  by  the  adoption  of  this  policy." 

The  library  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Tabard 
Inn  Library,  receiving  a  monthly  service  of 
125  new  popular  books ;  "the  adoption  of  this 
plan  bids  fair  to  prove  an  economical  meas- 
ure." 

All  but  eight  of  the  29  schools  of  the  city 
receive  books  from  the  library  for  home  cir- 
culation among  their  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  children's  department  has 
been  strengthened,  the  circulation  from  this 
department  forming  43.7  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire issue. 


During  the  year  the  library  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  monthly  bulletin  of  accessions 
and  issued  a  list  of  "100  of  the  best  novels." 

Wisconsin  towns  without  public  libraries. 
Wisconsin  has  a  number  of  towns  between 
looo  and  4000  population  which  do  not  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  benefits  of  a  public  library. 
Of  the  four  cities  having  a  population  of  over 
3000,  Hudson  has  just  received  and  accepted 
a  Carnegie  gift  under  the  usual  conditions. 
The  other  three  are  Platteville,  Prairie  du 
Chien  and  Sturgeon  Bay.  There  are  three 
cities  of  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants 
v/ithout  libraries,  Burlington,  Delavan  and 
Jefferson,  and  23  towns  of  between  1000  and 
2000,  namely  Alma,  Augusta,  Barren,  Bosco- 
bel,  Cedarburg,  Chilton,  Cudahy,  Ellsworth, 
Elroy,  Fennimore,  Fountain  City,  Glenwood, 
Hartford,  Kewaunee,  Lodi,  Mauston,  May- 
ville,  Necedah,  New  Lisbon,  Phillips,  Prince- 
ton, Sheboygan  Falls,  Spring  Valley. — Library 
Notes,  Wis.  F.  L.  Com.,  May. 

FOREIGN'. 

Bodleian  L.,  Oxford.  (Rpt.,  1902.)  Ad- 
ditions 65,203,  of  which  46,682  were  received 
through  the  copyright  act,  and  11,162  by  gift 
or  exchange.  "The  purchases  of  new  books 
reached  a  higher  total  than  in  any  former 
year.  Those  of  old  books  were  fewer  than 
usual,  partly  owing  to  financial  difficulties." 
In  the  department  of  manuscripts,  "the  year 
will  always  be  notable  for  the  purchase,  out 
of  the  Trinity  College  grants,  of  the  Weber 
Sanskrit  fragments.  These  are  written  on 
both  sides  of  72  narrow  leaves  of  woolly  paper 
with  glazed  surface,  and  the  great  majority 
are  assigned  to  the  isth  century  at  latest. 
25  of  the  leaves,  though  containing  Sanskrit 
words,  are  mainly  written  in  a  language  which 
has  not  yet  been  identified,  but  which  is  prob- 
ably Mongolian,  as  the  fragments  were  found 
near  Kugiar,  about  60  miles  south  of  Yar- 
kand." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1897,  "in  con- 
sequence of  serious  and  long-continued  depre- 
dations" the  "select  library"  at  the  Radcliffe 
Camera  was  transferred  to  locked  cases. 

"In  1901  an  extensively  signed  memorial  to 
the  curators  asked  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
question,  and  suggested  that  means  might  be 
found  to  reimburse  the  Bodleian  for  any  fur- 
ther losses  which  might  be  sustained  through 
the  reopening  of  the  cases.  The  librarian  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  consider  whether  he 
could  relax  the  existing  restrictions  consist- 
ently with  his  duty  of  safeguarding  the  col- 
lection, and  he  eventually  reported  to  the 
curators  that  he  had  taken  certain  action. 

"The  idea  of  compensation  by  a  guarantee- 
fund  he  had  dismissed  for  various  reasons  — 
the  chief  of  which  were  that  the  safety  of 
Bodleian  property  ought  not  to  be  subordin- 
ate to  the  question  of  ultimate  compensation, 
and  that  it  had  hitherto  been  found  impossi- 
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ble,  despite  special  efforts,  to  replace  a  large 
number  of  the  books  which  had  been  stolen. 
And  in  certain  sections  the  losses  had  been 
so  heavy  that  it  would  be  obviously  unsafe 
to  open  them  again  until  at  least  the  efficacy 
of  a  more  stringent  fonn  of  admission  had 
been  proved.  But  to  the  sections  still  open, 
which  numbered  3365  v.,  he  had  added  others 
containing  2127  v.,  so  that  the  total  number 
in  open  cases  would  be  5492 ;  and,  as  a  securi- 
ty for  the  safety  of  these,  he  had  introduced 
a  new  form  of  recommendation  under  which 
the  applicant  undertook  certain  obligations 
and  the  recommender  expressed  his  confidence 
in  the  applicant's  good  faith.  Finally,  as  re- 
gards the  sections  still  locked  up,  he  had  in- 
troduced the  use  of  keys  which  might  be  given 
cut  under  certain  signed  conditions  to  grad- 
uate readers  and  specially  authorized  persons. 
From  March  5  to  the  end  of  1902  these  keys 
had  been  used  155  times,  and  at  present  no 
losses  are  known  to  have  taken  place  from 
either  the  locked  or  the  open  cases." 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  Canterbury 
P.  L.  The  30th  report  of  Canterbury  College, 
for  the  year  ending  March  30,  1903,  contains 
the  report  of  the  Canterbury  Public  Library 
for  the  same  period.  During  the  year  a  new 
public  reading  room  was  completed  and  addi- 
tions and  alterations  made,  at  a  total  cost  of 
^5555-  The  additions  by  purchase  to  the  ref- 
erence department  were  662,  making  a  total 
of  14,113  v.  To  the  circulating  department 
1611  v.  were  added,  the  total  being  given  as 
21,370.  The  issue  of  books  for  the  year  was 
115,224;  of  magazines  in  monthly  numbers 
15,288.  The  average  number  of  subscribers 
for  the  year  was  1815.  The  result  of  the  an- 
nual stocktaking  showed  74  volumes  missing 
from  the  circulating  department.  A  compre- 
hensive catalog  was  published  during  the 
year,  and  a  monthly  list  of  additions  is  issued. 

MANCHESTER   (Eng.)   P.  F.  Ls.     Record  of 
the  jubilee  celebrations,  April  2d  and  3d, 
1003;  ed.  by  Charles  W.  Sutton,  chief  li- 
brarian.    Manchester,  1903.     104  p.  O. 
Gives  in  full  the  addresses  and  proceedings 
at  the  recent  exercises,  among  the  most  im- 
portant  being   the    addresses    of    Sir    James 
Crichton-Browne,  Lord  Avebury,  the  Earl  of 
Lytton,  and  Miss  S.  A.  Burstall. 

Montreal,  Canada.  The  city  council  has 
decided  to  decline  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  of 
$150.000  for  a  library  building,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  conflicting  views  as  to  its 
management,  the  selection  of  books,  etc. 

Ontario  (Can.)  Education  Dept.  The  re- 
port of  the  Education  Dtpartment  for  1902 
contains  a  report  on  the  libraries  of  the  prov- 
ince for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1901,  by  Dr. 
S.  P.  May,  superintendent  of  public  libraries 
and  art  schools.  A  total  of  477  libraries  is 
reported,  containing  2,668.361  v. 


Wellington  (New  Zealand)  P.  L.  (Rpt  — 
year  ending  March  31,  1903.)  The  library 
comprises  practically  three  departments  — 
lending  department,  reference  department,  and 
the  Newtown  branch,  and  the  information 
regarding  each  is  given  independently.  To 
the  lending  depfftment  928  v.  were  added, 
giving  a  total  of  9642,  and  67,082  v.  were  is- 
sued to  subscribers.  To  the  reference  depart- 
ment 666  v.  were  added,  making  a  total  of 
12,486.  The  Newtown  branch  contains  2095 
v..  and  the  circulation  here  was  14,712  v.  The 
number  of  subscribers  to  both  main  lending 
department  and  Newtown  branch  is  given  as 
1611.  The  Newtown  branch  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  May  7,  1902. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  relative  issues 
of  works  of  popular  authors,  Guy  Boothby 
leading,  with  L.  T.  Meade,  Hocking,  and  Miss 
Carey  following;  the  most-called-for  books 
in  other  classes  are  also  noted. 

At  the  reference  library  the  attendance  of 
readers  showed  an  increase  of  6.13  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  year.  Work  is  going  for- 
ward on  card  catalogs  for  both  departments 
of  the  main  library,  and  the  reference  collec- 
tion is  being  reclassified  by  the  Dewey  deci- 
mal system.  At  the  Newtown  Library  a  se- 
ries of  free  lectures  were  delivered  during  the 
winter  months,  i.e.,  May  to  October,  which 
had  an  average  attendance  of  about  no  per- 
sons. A  boy's  reading  room  is  also  a  feature 
of  this  branch,  which  is  open  every  week- 
night  from  7  to  9.  "This  room  is  provided 
with  games  and  some  reading  matter,  and  is 
i-.i  charge  of  a  local  committee,  the  members 
of  which  take  it  in  turns  to  supervise  and 
keep  order.  The  attendance  has  been  large, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  room  has  been 
greatly  appreciated." 

Gifts  anfc  ^Bequests. 

Boston  P.  L.  Under  the  will  of  Mrs.  John 
A.  Lewis,  late  of  Boston,  the  library  has  re- 
ceived a  bequest  of  $5000.  This  will  form  the 
Mrs.  John  A.  Lewis  fund,  and  the  income 
is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  such  old 
and  rare  books  as  shall  be  selected  to  aug- 
ment the  collection  known  as  the  John  A. 
Lewis  Library. 

Kent  (O.)  F.  P.  L.  The  library  received 
on  May  21  the  gift  of  $1000  from  the  Misses 
Fannie  and  Qaribel  Barnett,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  be  known  as  the  George  and  Lucina 
Barnett  Memorial  Fund,  the  income  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  reference  books. 

Pater  son  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  Mrs  Mary  E.  Ryle 
has  added  the  sum  of  $30,000  to  her  recent 
gift  for  the  erection  of  a  new  library  building. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  P.  L.  On  May  9  the 
library  received  a  check  for  $7500  from  An- 
drew B.  McCreery,  to  be  used  in  meeting  the 
deficiency  between  his  former  subscription  of 
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$35,000  and  the  lowest  bid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  branch  library  building  to  be 
erected  on  Sixteenth  street.  Mr.  McCreery's 
original  gift  of  $25,000  was  made  April  10, 
1902,  but  a  month  later  was  increased  to  the 
extent  of  $10,000,  and  this  latest  donation 
swells  the  total  to  $42,500. 

Carnegie  library  gifts. 

Iowa  Falls,  la.    May  5.    $10,000. 
Tuscola,  III.     May  31.    $10,000. 

practical  Betes. 

CHILDREN'S  BOOK  MARKS.  The  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission  has  prepared  and 
the  Democrat  Printing  Co.,  Madison,  Wis., 
has  issued  a  series  of  book  marks  especially 
for  the  use  of  children  that  are  both  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  Each  book  mark  bears 
10  or  15  titles,  designed  to  suggest  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  different  school  grades  a  few  of  the 
best  books,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  hints 
for  book  selection  for  the  librarians.  The 
book  marks  are  made  of  dull-finished,  light- 
weight mounting  board  in  soft  grays,  greens, 
blues,  browns  and  reds,  and  are  printed  in 
various  colored  inks ;  no  combination  of  paper 
and  ink  is  repeated ;  and  each  book  mark  bears 
a  distinctive  name.  One  special  series  is  de- 
voted to  lists  of  "Things  to  read  about"  in- 
stead of  titles  —  giving  names  of  famous  men 
and  women,  celebrated  places  and  events,  al- 
lusions with  which  every  child  should  be  fa- 
miliar. The  book  marks  are  furnished  at  25  c. 
per  100,  postage  on  that  number  being  10  c. ; 
no  orders  for  less  than  100  are  filled.  All  or- 
ders should  be  addressed  to  the  Democrat 
Printing  Company,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  STRONGHURST  MANUFACTURING  COM- 
PANY has  placed  upon  the  market  a  magazine 
and  book  cover  recently  patented  by  Joseph 
Sawdon,  which  has  especially  useful  features. 
It  is  called  the  Twentieth  Century  Book 
Cover,  and  is  of  hard-rolled  non-porous  paper, 
made  in  two  pieces  or  sections,  one  covering 
the  front  lid  of  the  book  and  one  covering 
the  back  lid,  the  two  sections  being  laced  to- 
gether with  cord.  One  size  will  cover  any 
book  from  4^4  x  6  inches  to  5%  x  8  inches 
regardless  of  thickness.  In  forming  the  cov- 
ers the  end  or  side  flaps  are  turned  or  folded 
over  to  size  of  book  to  be  covered,  and  held 
in  position  by  mucilage  which  is  on  these 
flaps  or  folds.  The  lids  of  the  book  are  then 
inserted  into  the  envelopes  or  shields  thus 
formed.  By  pulling  on  the  ends  of  the  lace 
cord  the  front  and  back  halves  or  parts  of 
the  cover  will  automatically  adjust  them- 
selves to  each  other.  The  book  will  then  be 
inclosed  and  protected,  while  the  intermediate 
back-and-forth  stretches  of  the  lace  cord  will 
constitute  a  cushion  on  the  back  of  the  book, 
thus  affording  protection  without  concealing 
the  title. 


Xibrarians. 


AMES,  William  Homer,  has  been  elected  li- 
brarian of  the  J.  Herman  Bosler  Memorial 
Library,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

BRETT,  William  H.,  librarian  of  the  Cleve- 
land (O.)  Public  Library,  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  the  library  training  school  endowed 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  to  be  established  at 
Western  Reserve  University. 

BROOKS,  Miss  Henrietta  St.  Barbe,  chief 
cataloger  at  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh since  its  opening  in  1895,  has  resigned 
her  position  to  become  assistant  librarian  of 
the  library  of  Wellesley  College,  of  which 
college  she  is  a  graduate.  Miss  Brooks's  work 
at  the  Carnegie  Library  has  been  of  the  high- 
est character,  and  her  resignation,  which  was 
caused  by  reasons  of  a  personal  and  family 
nature,  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  the  libra- 
rian and  all  the  members  of  the  staff. 

CRANDALL,  Miss  Ada  L.,  of  Norwich,  Ct., 
formerly  cataloger  of  the  Otis  Library,  is 
now  engaged  in  reorganizing  and  cataloging 
the  library  of  the  Brooklyn  (Ct.)  Library  As- 
sociation. 

CUTTER,  Charles  A.  Mr.  Cutter's  many 
friends  will  rejoice  to  know  that  he  is  now 
well  on  the  way  to  recovery  from  the  severe 
illness  that  for  the  past  month  was  a  cause 
of  serious  anxiety.  Pleasant  indication  of 
this  was  given  in  a  "circular  letter  to  a  few 
friends,"  sent  by  him  on  May  19  for  a  lim- 
ited personal  circulation.  Although  intended 
only  for  a  very  few,  the  pleasure  this  "circu- 
lar" will  give  to  many  is  a  sufficient  apology 
for  its  publication.  Mr.  Cutter  says :  "I  am 
sure  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  am 
emerging  from  the  two-dimensional  into  the 
three-dimensional  state.  For  four  weeks  I 
have  been  either  a  line  as  I  lay  on  one  or  the 
other  side,  or  a  plane  when  I  was  flat  on  my 
back.  Now  they  are  raising  me  each  day  a 
little  higher  with  a  view  to  ultimate  sitting 
up  when  I  shall  have  assumed  the  dignity  of 
the  solid.  There  are  some  compensations  in 
sickness  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  time  which 
it  entails.  One  of  them  is  the  finding  out 
how  many  friends  one  has.  During  the  days 
of  danger  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  in- 
quiries from  most  unexpected  persons.  In 
convalescence  one  of  the  trustees  is  anxious 
to  know  when  I  can  eat  trout  that  he  may  go 
and  catch  some  for  me.  And  the  stable- 
keeper  who  boards  my  horse  has  made  the 
same  offer.  My  room  is  fragrant  with  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  some  of  which  were  sent 
from  distant  Newport  by  a  former  assistant." 

DEAN-PHILLIPS.  Miss  Grace  Louise  Phil- 
lips, formerly  librarian  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement Society  Library,  of  New  York  City, 
was  married  on  May,  21  to  A.  Earl  Dean,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  at  her  home  in  Cassadaga, 
N.  Y. 
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JAMES,  Miss  Minnie  Stewart  Rhodes,  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Boston  office 
of  the  Library  Bureau,  died  on  the  morning 
of  June  5  at  St.  Botolph  Hospital,  Boston, 
of  typhoid  fever.  Miss  James  made  her  en- 
trance in  library  work  in  London,  her  home, 
in  connection  with  the  People's  Palace,  estab- 
lished in  the  East  End  in  1887,  largely  as  a 
result  of  Sir  Walter  Besant's  novel  "All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  The  library  of 
the  People's  Palace  was  opened  in  October, 
1888,  and  Miss  James,  who  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  its  field  of  work,  was  later  appointed 
librarian.  An  account  of  the  library  was  pre- 
pared by  her  for  the  World's  Library  Con- 
gress held  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  in  1893,  and  appeared  in  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  October,  1893  (18:427- 
430.)  Her  association  with  the  Library 
Bureau  began  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  London  office,  and  in  1897  she 
attended  the  Philadelphia  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  soon  after 
became  a  permanent  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Boston  office  of  the  Library  Bureau.  She 
never  lost  her  interest  in  English  library  ac- 
tivities and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Library,  in  its  earlier  form  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  urging  particularly 
the  employment  of  women  in  English  libraries. 
She  attended  many  of  the  American  national 
and  state  library  meetings,  and  her  sudden  and 
early  death  will  be  a  shock  to  many  friends. 
Miss  James  was  essentially  a  woman  of  tem- 
perament, of  a  most  winning  vivacity  and 
charm;  all  who  knew  her  will  remember  her 
with  affection  and  will  feel  her  death  as  a 
personal  loss. 

LANE,  Lucius  Paige,  assistant  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  from  1898  until  February 
last,  died  at  his  home  in  Boston  on  May  29, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years,  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion. Mr.  Lane,  who  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Jonathan  A.  Lane,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1894,  and  from  Harvard  in 
1895,  continuing  for  the  two  years  following 
as  a  graduate  student  at  Cambridge.  After 
a  short  business  experience  in  a  New  York 
bookstore,  he  entered  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  with  the  class  of  1897-8,  and 
in  1898  joined  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Ford  in 
the  department  of  statistics.  His  later  work 
was  in  the  catalog  department,  from  which  he 
resigned  last  February  on  account  of  illness. 
Mr.  Lane  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  since  1897,  in  which 
year  he  attended  the  International  Library 
Conference  in  London;  he  attended  also  the 
WTaukesha  and  Magnolia  meetings.  He  be- 
longed to  many  clubs  and  associations,  and 
was  especially  active  in  the  Public  School 
Association  and  in  non-partisan  political 
movements. 

LANE-PALMER.  William  Coolidge  Lane,  li- 
brarian of  Harvard  University,  and  Miss  Ber- 


tha Palmer,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Brear- 
ley  School,  New  York  City,  were  married  on 
Tuesday,  May  12,  at  Andover,  Mass. 

MANN,  Miss  Margaret,  assistant  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  and  in- 
structor in  library  economy  at  the  library 
school  there,  has  been  appointed  chief  cata- 
loger  at  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
succeeding  Miss  Brooks.  Miss  Mann  comes 
to  the  Carnegie  Library  on  July  i,  and  Miss 
Brooks  expects  to  leave  the  first  of  August. 

MUDGE,  Miss  Isadore  Gilbert,  B.L.S.  New 
York  State  Library  School,  1900,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Miss  Mudge  took  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  at 
Cornell  University  in  1897,  and  since  her 
graduation  from  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  has  been  reference  librarian  and  as- 
sistant professor  of  library  economy  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Miss  Mudge  succeeds 
Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  for  six  years  librarian 
of  the  college,  who  resigns  the  post  to  enter 
public  library  work.  The  resignations  from 
Bryn  Mawr  College  Library  are  also  an- 
nounced of  Miss  Fanny  Borden,  B.A.  Vassar 
College,  1898,  B.L.S.  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  1900,  assistant  librarian  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College ;  and  Miss  Jean  Hawkins,  B.M. 
Smith  College,  1897,  and  B.L.S.  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1902,  cataloger  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  Library.  Miss  Minnie  Earle 
Sears,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Library  School  and  now  assistant  cataloger 
ia  that  library,  has  been  made  head  of  the 
cataloging  department  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

MULLON,  Miss  Lydia,  assistant  in  McGill 
University  Library,  Montreal,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  City 
Library,  succeeding  Miss  Jane  Abbott,  re- 
signed. Miss  Mullon  was  formerly  a  teacher 
in  Lincoln  before  taking  up  library  work. 

Cataloging  an&  Classification. 

BINGHAMTON  (N.  7.)  CITY  SCHOOL  L.   Third 
supplement  to  the  finding  list.    April,  1903. 
8+38  p.  O. 
A  D.  C.  classed  list  of  about  3065  v.  added 

to  the  library  from  April,  1899  to  April,  1903. 

The  BOSTON  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  June  con- 
tains a  "Special  summer  finding  list"  of  books 
which  may  be  retained  by  borrowers  for  va- 
cation reading  from  June  10  to  Sept.  10, 
if  desired.  The  list  contains  about  1000  ti- 
tles; no  fiction  is  included,  but  the  selection 
is  a  well-made  and  interesting  one.  This  va- 
cation reading  plan  is  a  new  departure  for 
the  Boston  Public  Library. 

CARNEGIE  L.  OF  PITTSBURGH.  List  of  subject 
headings  for  use  in  dictionary  catalogues  of 
children's  books ;  prepared  by  Sadie  Ames, 
Cleveland  Public  Library.  Printed  by  the 
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Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  1903.    58  p. 

O.  15  c. 

Modelled  upon  the  "A.  L.  A.  list  of  sub- 
ject headings,"  but  giving  much  simplified 
headings.  It  will  be  extremely  useful  to  chil- 
dren's librarians  and  in  all  listing  of  chil- 
dren's books.  Printed  in  one  column  only, 
leaving  a  blank  column  to  each  page  for  pre- 
ferred headings  or  other  notes.  The  preface 
gives  the  practical  and  simple  rules  on  which 
the  list  is  based. 

CONCORD  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.     Bulletin,  no.  19: 

1900,  1901,  1902.    43  p.  1.  O. 

A  neatly  printed  compact  author  list,  in 
one  alphabet. 

EMERSON,  Ralph  Waldo.  Reading  lists,  of 
more  or  less  fulness,  on  Emerson,  appear  in 
the  May  numbers  of  the  following: 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  P.  L  Bulletin. 

Co-operative  Bulletin  of  Pratt  Institute  and 
Brooklyn  Public  Libraries  (3  p.). 

Osterhout  F.  L.  Bulletin,  p.  13-16. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin,  p.  4. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin,  p.  58-59. 

The  FITCHBURG  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
May  contains  a  special  reference  list  of  Biog- 
raphies of  musicians. 

JAMES,  M.  R.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
western  mss.  in  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Vol.  3.  London,  C.  J.  Clay  & 
Sons,  1903.  8°,  15-y. 

The  NEW  BEDFORD  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin 
for  May  continues  reference  list  82,  devoted 
to  "List  of  local  histories — New  England 
states." 

The  NEW  YORK  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  May  is 
mainly  devoted  to  a  "List  of  works  in  the  li- 
brary on  sport  in  general,  and  on  shooting  in 
particular,"  which  covers  22l/2  pages.  It  is 
classed  in  four  broad  groups :  i,  general,  mis- 
cellaneous works;  2,  game,  its  varieties,  pres- 
ervation, protection,  etc. ;  3,  works  of  local 
interest  on  sport  in  various  countries ;  4,  the 
gun  and  small  arms,  shooting,  marksmanship, 
etc. 

The  PROVIDENCE  (R.  I.)  P.  L.  issues  the 
first  number  of  a  Quarterly  Bulletin,  for  Jan- 
uary-April, 1903,  devoted  entirely  to  a  classed 
record  of  accessions. 

ROCHESTER    (N.    Y.)    ENGINEERING   SOCIETY. 
Catalogue  of  works  on  engineering  and  al- 
lied   subjects    in    the    Reynolds    Library; 
[compiled  by  Anne  Ross  Collins.]     Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  1902.    94  p.  D.  $i. 
A    compact    dictionary    catalog,    authors' 
names  being  given  in  small  caps,  subjects  in 
heavy-faced  type.    There  are  no  call  or  class 
numbers.     Appended  is  a  6-page  list  of  the 
library  of  J.  Nelson  Tabbs,  lent  to  the  society 
and  shelved  with  its  books. 


SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin,  vol.  6,  May 
I90i-April,  1903;  with  an  index  to  the  first 
six  volumes.  Salem,  Mass.,  1903.  160  p.  O. 
The  SAN  FRANCISCO  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  May 

has  a  special  reading  list  on  Yosemite  and  the 

Grand  Canyon. 

SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.)  CITY  L.  Books  on  gar- 
dening: a  list  from  the  collection  in  the 
City  Library,  selected  and  classified,  with 
brief  notes,  by  William  T.  Hutchins.  4  p. 
D. 

—  Periodicals  currently  received,  May  1,  1903. 
12  p.  nar.  D. 
A  classed  list,  with  title  index. 

TUFTS  L.,  Weymouth,Mass.  Class  list  no.  31 
General  works,  philosophy,  religion,  so- 
ciology, natural  science,  useful  arts,  fine 
arts,  language,  literature,  1879-1903.  Wey- 
mouth,  Mass.,  1903.  4+110  p.  O. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  L.  Bul- 
letin no.  46:  Accessions  to  the  department 
library.  January-March,  1903.  Washing- 
ton, Gov.  Print.  Office,  1903.  67  p.  O. 

VERMONT  F.  L.  COMMISSION.  Annual  book 
list,  1903.  12  p.  O. 

The  WALTHAM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
May  has  a  short  special  list  of  Russian  novels 
(about  50  titles). 


The  Bibliographer  for  May  contains  a 
semi-historical  account  of  "Royal  protectors 
of  books  in  France,"  by  Renee  Pingrenon, 
and  an  account  of  Thomas  Goff,  the  author  of 
"The  raging  Turk,"  by  George  Saintsbury. 
Henry  Plomer  contributes  a  second  instal- 
ment of  the  series  on  "Shakespeare  printers," 
devoted  to  Valentine  Simmes. 

COLLEGE  ADMISSION.    Broome,  Edwin  C    His- 
torical and  critical  discussion  of  college  en- 
trance    requirements.       (Columbia     Univ. 
contrib.  to  philos.,  etc.    Vol.  II,  nos.  3-4.) 
Bibliography,  p.  153-57. 

CRIME  AND  ABNORMALITY.  MacDonald,  Ar- 
thur. Statistics  of  crime,  suicide,  insanity,. 
and  other  forms  of  abnormality,  and  crim- 
inological  studies,  with  a  bibliography;  in 
connection  with  bills  to  establish  a  labora- 
tory for  the  study  of  the  criminal,  pauper, 
and  defective  classes.  March  13,  1903. 
(Senate  58th  Congress,  special  sess.,  doc. 
no.  12.)  Washington,  D.  C.,  Gov.  Print. 
Office,  1903.  195  p.-O. 
The  bibliography,  which  covers  86  pages,. 
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deals  with  recent  literature,  classified  under 
a  variety  of  subjects,  including  criminology, 
hypnotism,  insanity,  medical  jurisprudence, 
etc.;  and  Additional  literature,  covering  in- 
sanity, alcoholism,  abnormal  individuals  and 
classes,  crime  and  the  law,  etc. 

DANTE.  Koch,  Theodore  Wesley.  A  list  of 
Danteiana  in  American  libraries,  supple- 
menting the  catalogue  cf  the  Cornell  col- 
lection. (In  i8th  and  iQth  annual  reports 
of  the  Dante  Society,  1899-1900.  Boston, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1901.) 

DELISLE,  Leopold.  Bibliographic  des  travaux 
de  M.  Leopold  Delisle;  par  Paul  Lacombe. 
Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1903.  38+ 
Sio  p.  8°. 

DIBDIN,   Charles.     Dibdin,   E.   Rimbault.     A 
bibliographical    account    of   the    works    of 
Charles  Dibdin.      (In  Notes  and  Queries, 
March  28,  1903.    p.  243-245.) 
This  instalment  covers  the  years  1794-96. 
ELIAS  DE  MOLINS,  A.    Ensayo  de  una  biblio- 
grafia  literaria  de  Espana  y  America;  no- 
ticias  de  obras  y  estudios  relacionados  con 
la   poesia,    teatro,    historia,   novela,   critica 
literaria  etc. ;   Literatura  castellana.     Bar- 
celona, Imp.  de  M.  Marfany,  1903.     167  p. 
4°.    Literatura  americana.    55  p.  4°. 
EPISCOPAL    CHURCH.      Cross,    Arthur    Lyon. 
The  Anglican  episcopate  and  the  American 
colonies.      (Harvard   historical    studies,   v. 
9.)     New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1902.    9+368  p.  8°. 
Contains  a  7-page  bibliography. 
FINANCE.    Dewey,  Davis  Rich.    Financial  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.     (American  cit- 
izen series.)    New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1903.    37+530  p.  12°. 
"Suggestions    for    students,    teachers,    and 
readers"    (p.  9-28  of  the  introduction)   is  a 
comprehensive,  classified  and  annotated  bib- 
liography. 

The  Index  Medicus  for  January,  1903,  be- 
ing no.  I  of  vol.  I,  of  the  second  series,  as 
revived  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, has  made  a  much  belated  appearance. 
The  delay,  it  is  explained  in  a  notice  to  sub- 
scribers, has  been  unavoidable,  owing  to  the 
need  of  procuring  new  type,  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  been  arranged  to  issue  the  num- 
bers for  February  and  March  as  a  double 
number.  The  subscription  price  of  the  Index 
Medicus  is  $5  per  year,  and  the  editors  of  the 
new  series  are  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher  and  Dr. 
Fielding  H.  Garrison.  As  a  current  bibliog- 
raphy of  all  meilical  literature  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  library  tools,  and  its  revival 
should  enlist  cordial  support 


INDIANS.  Lummis,  Charles  F.  A  reading 
list  on  Indians.  (In  Out  West  [successor 
to  Land  of  Sunshine]  March,  1903.  18: 
357-365.) 

An  excellent  list  for  the  general  reader, 
with  annotations  that  annotate.  No  book  is 
included  unless  it  is  really  worth  while.  There 
is  a  brief  supplementary  list  of  books  that  are 
"worse  than  worthless,"  because  they  convey 
more  error  than  useful  truths.  Among  the 
authors  in  the  "worse  than  worthless"  list  are 
Stephen  D.  Peet,  L.  Bradford  Prince,  Susan 
Wallace,  Carl  Eickemeyer,  Verner  J.  Reed, 
C.  E.  Bank,  R.  B.  Townsend,  and  Thomas 
Donaldson. 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE.    Corwin,  Ella  F.    Bib- 
liography of  the  Louisiana  purchase.     (In 
Public  Libraries,  June,  1903,  p.  267-270.) 
A  classed  list,  recording  some  125  titles. 
MARY,  Virgin.    Clugnet,  Leon.    Bibliographic 
du  culte  local  de  la  Vierge  Marie ;  complete 
in  18  fasc.     Paris,  A.   Picard  &  fils,  1903. 
8°,  ea.,  12  fr. 

Reviewed  in  Polybiblion,  May,  p.  455-456. 
PSYCHOLOGY.  Warren,  Howard  E.,  and  others, 
comps.  The  psychological  index,  no.  9:  a 
bibliography  of  the  literature  of  psychology 
and  cognate  subjects  for  1902.  Index  of 
Psychological  Review,  issued  April,  1903. 
178  p. 

Mr.  Warren  was  assisted  by  Jean  Philippe 
and  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  in  compiling  this  num- 
ber of  the  index,  which  contains  2628  titles 
arranged,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
change  in  vn  and  x,  under  the  same  classifica- 
tion as  used  in  numbers  7  and  8  of  the  index. 
It  also  has  an  index  of  authors.  The  index 
for  1901  contained  2985  titles. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  Smithsonian  mis- 
cellaneous collections,  1376:  List  of  publi- 
cations of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1846- 
1903.  Part  I,  Complete  list;  Part  2,  Avail- 
able for  distribution;  by  William  Jones 
Rhees.  Washington,  D.  C,  1903.  4+99  p 
O. 

The  first  list  is  arranged  in  numerical  or- 
der, covering  1376  items;  the  second  is  clas- 
sified by  subject,  and  arranged  in  alphabet  by 
authors ;  it  should  be  a  useful  guide. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY.     Edmunds,  Albert  J. 
Selected  list  of  naval  matters  in  the  library 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
(In  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography,  Jan.,  1903.    27:63-75.) 
This  list  is  limited  to  the  period  before  the 
Civil   War.     Biographies,  government  docu- 
ments,   etc.,    are    omitted.      Pictures,    manu- 
scripts, portraits  and  maps  are  included.    The 
list  is  classified. 
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All  Librarians  should  have  a  copy 
of   our  Booklet   542 

TT  describes  three  new  lines  of  Steel  Filing 
Cabinets  which  we  are  carrying  in  stock 
and  offering  at  particularly  low  prices. 

They  are: 

Steel   Document  Files 

Steel    Vertical  Files 

Steel  Card  Indejc   'DrcLtvers 

The  booklet  particularly  illustrates  a  large 
number  of  small  file  cases  suited  to  library  uses 
which  can  be  shipped  promptly  on  order. 
These  cabinets  are  incombustible,  durable, 
neatly  made  and  finished,  and  indispensable  to 
Safe  Filing. 

COPIES  OF  BOOKLET  ON  APPLICATION. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

55  Gifford  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  "ALL  STEEL"  BOOK  STACK 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 

HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  several  years,  handling  with  satisfaction  the  entire 
library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries  of  the  country,  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our  disposal,  and  to  the 
prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  Library  orders.  A  request  for 
estimate  on  any  miscellaneous  list  of  publications  will  receive  special 
attention.  Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short 
time  after  order  is  placed — our  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
as  well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
interested  in  Free,  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private  Libraries  to 
visit  our  mammoth  establishment. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE   AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

39-41   CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Annual  Literary  Index,  1902 

Including  Periodicals,  American  and  English;  Essays,  Book-Chapters,  etc.;  with 
Author-index,  Bibliographies,  Necrology,  and  Index  to  Dates  of  Principal  Events. 
Edited  by  W.  I.  FLETCHER  and  R.  R.  BOWKER,  with  the  co-operation  of  members 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  of  the  Library  Journal  staff. 

A  \7seJ-ul  &Jorft  of  'Reference  for  "BooK^eller,  Librarian, 
and  the  General  'Reader 

THE  ANNUAL  LITERARY  INDEX  contains  :  (i)  The  index  to  periodical  literature  for  the  year 
1902,  making  the  first  annual  supplement  to  "  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,"  1897- 
1902  ;  (2)  An  index  to  essays  and  book-chapters  in  composite  books  of  1902,  making  the  second 
annual  supplement  to  the  new  edition  of  Fletcher's  "A.  L.  A.  Index  to  General  Literature," 
published  in  1901  ;  (3)  An  author-index,  both  to  periodical  articles  and  to  book-chapters  ;  (4)  A 
list  of  bibliographies  issued  in  1902  ;  (5)  A  necrology  of  authors  for  1902,  extremely  useful  to 
catalogers  ;  (6)  An  index  of  dates  of  events  in  1902,  furnishing  a  useful  guide  to  the  daily  press. 

One  vol.,  cloth,  similar  to  "Poole's  Index"  and  the  "A.  L.  A.  Index,"  $3.50,  net 


Address  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY, 
P.  O.  Box  943.  298  Broadway,  New  York 
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Permit  Me 


\  to  introduce  an 
outline  picture 
of  myself, 


Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 


at  your  service.  I  write  true  black,  stay  black  forever,  and 
am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.  I  am  the 
only  lineal  descendant  of  the  everlasting  writing  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  loc.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  tt 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

,  fBRO°uKL5Y.NAN-  Y"        New  York,  Chicago,  London. 


Telegraphic  Address :  ADOLF  WEIGEL,  LEIPZIG.          Please  put  full  name  and  address  on  all  communications. 

ADOLF  WEIGEL, 

New  and  Second-Hand  Bookseller.     Agent  for  Abroad. 

4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE.  LEIPZIG.  4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE. 

Owing  to  the  special  organization  of  his  business,  Mr.  ADOLF  WEIGEL  is  in  a 
position  to  procure  all  books,  new  as  'well  as  Second-band,  at  the  lowest 
terms. 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

Library  Works,  Scientific  Publications,  Sets  of  Periodicals,  Scarce  Books,  Curfosa, 
Old  Prints,   First   Editions,   History    and  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Engravings. 

His  widespread  business  relations  enable  him  to  execute  most  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Leipzig  being  the  famous  Book-Emporium  of  the  whole  world,  his  investigations 
for 

OLD,   SCARCE    AND   OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 
arc  always  crowned  with  success. 

ADVANTAGEOUS     SUPPLY      FOR     INSTITUTIONS. 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES.   SAVANTS   AND    BOOKLOVERS. 

All  catalogues  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  topically.  They  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Please  write  for  terms  and  state  special  wishes  or 
subjects  interested  in.  All  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND   VALUABLE  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 
AGENTS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD.  , 
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OUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  car- 
ries a  larger  and  more  general  stock 
of  the  publications  of  all  American  pub- 
lishers than  any  other  house  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  do  we  have  the 
regular  publications  of  all  the  prominent 
publishers  of  miscellaneous,  technical, 
scientific,  and  school  and  college  text- 
books, but  also  thousands  of  publications 
of  the  lesser  known  publishers  and  thou- 
sands of  volumes  for  which  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  and  which  are  not  car- 
ried by  the  general  bookseller. 

Our  Classified  Catalogue  contains  a 
section  of  books  especially  adapted  for 
school  libraries. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO., 

215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


,  Importers,  and 
i53»  i55»  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,          - 


New  York  City 


We  invite  the  attention  of  LIBRARIANS  to  an  extensive  and  complete  stock 
of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers  supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Foreign  books  imported  free  of  duty.  Special  attention  given  to  obscure  and 
out-of-print  publications. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THE 
LAMP,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 

ENGLISH  REFERENCE  CATALOGUE 

The  Reference  Catalogue  of  Current  English  Literature,  better  known 
as  "  Whitaker's  Reference  List,"  is  the  English  work  corresponding  to  the 
American  "Publishers'  Trade  List  Annual."  It  contains  the  lists  of  179  of  the 
most  important  English  publishers  and  is  prefixed  by  an  index  containing  i35,«< 
references  to  the  books  catalogued.  It  is  thus  invaluable  in  libraries  and  book- 
stores as  the  most  convenient  and  complete  key  to  current  English  booki 
The  present  issue  is  in  two  volumes,  of  about  5000  pages,  strongly  bound  in 
half  leather  at  the  price  of  $5.00  net.  The  edition  is  limited,  and  few  copies 
remain  unsold.  American  orders  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY, 
298  Broadway,  New  York. 
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20th  Century  Book  Cover 


A  PERFECT  automatic  BOOK  COVER  adjustable  for  application  to  different  thicknesses 
of  books  of  any  size,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  TITLE  on  the  back  of  the  book 
exposed  to  view.     ONE  SIZE  can  be  applied  to  books  from  4)^x6  to  5}£x8  regardless  of 


thickness. 


Sa.rrvple  dozen,  postpaid,  30  cents 

Writt  Jar  full  particulars  and  fried  on  quantities.    Special  terms  tt  Libraries 


STRONGHURST  MFG.  COMPANY, 


Stronghurst,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


SCNJAMIN    FRANKLIN   CTZVLNC. 


HENRY  JOHN    BROWN. 


B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN, 

American    Library    and    Literary   Agents. 

THIS  Agency  was  established  in  1864  for  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institutions, 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscripts . 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  have  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  ior  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipment! 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mail  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency. 

B.  F.  STEVENS  I  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 

New  York  AfMCj,  45  WlllUa  Street. 
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K_ey  to  Hoofo  in  Trint 


In  the  1902  PUBLISHERS'  TRADE  LIST  ANNUAL 

Index  Volume 


the  books  of  the  246  publishers  who  contributed  the  lists  bound  up  in  alpha- 
betical order  in  the  Catalogues  volume,  are  indexed,  by  author,  title  and  subject 
catchword,  furnishing,  by  means  of  140,000  entries,  ready  reference  to  the 
books  of  the  leading  publishers  in  print  on  July  I,  1902,  and  to  forthcoming 
books  of  which  they  could  furnish  information  in  August.  The  Index 
volume  and  the  Catalogues  volume  of 

The  Publishers'  Trade  List  Annual,  1902 

will  be  found  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  least  expensive,  single  book  trade 
reference  work  yet  issued,  especially  for  the  booksellers  and  small  libraries 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  many  trade  tools.  Price,  $2  for  the  Catalogues 
volume  and  $5  for  the  Index  volume,  separate,  or  $7  together,  abso- 
lutely net. 

The  Catalogues  volume  is  a  huge  octavo,  probably  the  largest  volume  now 
issued,  reaching,  with  1902,  5700  pages,  being  8#  inches  in  thickness  and 
weighing  20  pounds.  Directions  for  enclosure  delivery  in  New  York  should 
accompany  the  order,  unless  shipment  is  to  be  by  express  at  the  charge  of  the 
subscriber. 

The  Index  volume,  an  octavo  of  1 1 14  pages,  will  be  sent  on  approval  to 
any  bookseller  or  library  enclosing  10  cents  for  partial  postage.  Of  the  Cata- 
logues volume  less  than  300  remain  unsubscribed,  and  the  edition  of  the 
Index  volume  is  also  limited.  Address, 

The    Office    of    THE    PUBLISHERS'    WEEKLY 

298    Broadway,  New    York 
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NEUMANN  BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED  1879. 

Library  Bookbinders, 

7  EAST   16th  STREET, 

(Telephone  Connection) 

Near  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Wt  mate  a  specialty  of  tkt  correct  arranging  and  lettering  of  works  in 
foreign  languages. 

H.  SOTHERKN  5t  CO., 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agents  in 
Europe  for  Private  Bookbuyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 

VY7ITH  exceptionally  long  experience  in  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  care,  dili- 
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A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books  ("  Sot  ktran's  Price-Current  of  Literature")  post  f re*. 
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Having  extensive  experience  in  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
Second-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
TARIES, AND  OTHERS.  Careful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
obtaining  Foreign  and  Scarce  Books,  BINDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  UNDERTAKEN.  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowest 
Rates. 
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PRINCIPLES 

We  believe  that  we  are  more  efficient  than  other  houses  as  Library  Agents,  because  the  library  department 
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Any  stenographer  can  easily 
save  twice  her  vacation  time 
in  a  year  by  using 


The 

Smith 
Premier 

Typewriter 


in  preference  to  any  other. 

It  saves  time 


In  operating  the  machine. 

In  putting  in  and  taking  out  work. 

In  making  corrections. 

In  cleaning  type  and  hands. 


Who  pays  for  this  time? 


Better  send  to-day  for  our  little  book  which 
explains  typewriter  truths  you  ought  to  know. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

287  Broadway,  New  York. 


Magazines. 
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the  la«t  one  hundred  year».  A  Business- 
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a  prompt  and  bminess-like  reply.  .  .  . 
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LibrairiaLi\s  a.re  Interested  in. 


all  publications  that  increase  the  usefulness  of  their  library  and  lighten  their  own  labor.  Peri- 
odical literature  contains  the  latest  development  in  advanced  thought  and  has  been  made  easily 
available  and  doubly  valuable  in  all  reference  work  by 

THE  CUMULATIVE  INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS 

This  Index  makes  all  articles  immediately  available  in  sixty  of  the  leading  magazines,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  large  and  small  libraries.  Whether  your  reference  work  is 
with  children,  teachers,  students,  professional  men  or  club  women  you  need  this  help.  It  saves 
your  time,  your  nerves,  your  money. 

ASK  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

CUMULATIVE    INDEX    COMPANY 

504  American    Trust    Building1,  -  Cleveland,    Ohio 

Quaker  Arrivals  at  Philadelphia 

\  £&.'}—  1  ^CA     Being  a  TAst  of  Certificates  of  Removal  Received 
1UO.4     1/OVJ     at   Philadelphia   Monthly    Meeting  of  Friends. 

A  valuable  mine  of  information  for  the  genealogist  and  for  the  historian  interested  in  the  early  migrations 
into  Pennsylvania.  It  includes  a  complete  list  of  hundreds  of  Quaker  emigrants  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales, 
Barbadoes,  etc.,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  during  the  above  period,  giving  also  the  location 
whence  they  came,  and  usually  other  items  of  the  condensed  information  especially  valuable  to  the  genealogist 
and  historian.  Compiled  from  the  original  manuscript  records  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  by  ALBERT 
COOK  MYERS,  M.L.  A  full  alphabetical  index  of  the  names  is  appended.  Price,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

FERRIS   &  LEACH,   Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


The   Dura  Library  Binding 

Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth of    THE  WALES    IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.     (Pat.   June  7,  1898.) 
,_«___._  If  you  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding, 

Wales  Improved  Book-Binding.     P»t.  June  7,  1898.  * 

sute  Right. for sje.  you    are    not    doing    the  best   for   your 

Library.     Soliciting  a  trial  order  from  you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Marlborough,  Mass. 
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G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


NEW  YORK 

27  and  29  West  23d  St.    M,    |,  Nfll     I    Q    UUllui    24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


MESSRS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  In- 
telligently  and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Their  Branch  House  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
mission usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  it  practicable  to  buy  all 
books  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
Their  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 
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HENRY  MALKAN, 


LIBRARY  .    .    . 
DEPARTMENT 


WE  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  librarians,  passing  through  New  York  to 
attend  the  Library  Conference,  to  call  on  us  and  look  over  our  stock. 
This  is  a  most  opportune  time  for  such  a  visit,  our  stock  being  large  and 
evenly  balanced,  as  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure,  at  our  own  price,  a 
magnificent  lot  of  books  since  the  visits  of  the  librarians,  of  which  we  have  made 
mention  in  previous  issues  of  The  Library  Journal. 

We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  librarians, 
as  we  believe  that  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  librarian  and  dealer  would  result 
in  a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  ordering  books  and  would  minimize  the 
petty  annoyances  now  prevalent  regarding  the  filling  of  back  orders,  etc.  After  an 
experience  of  several  years  in  filling  library  orders  of  all  kinds,  from  a  single  volume 
to  complete  libraries  of  thousands  of  volumes,  and  from  a  single  pick-up  to  the 
importation  of  hundreds  of  books,  we  say,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  that  we  are  in 
a  better  position  to  fill  these  orders  than  any  house  in  the  trade.  Our  buyers  are 
constantly  purchasing  rare  and  out-of-print  books,  such  as  are  in  demand  by  libra- 
ries ;  the  consequence  is  that  we  can  furnish  a  larger  number  of  books  and  at  a 
lower  price  than  any  other  dealer.  We  cheerfully  quote  prices  on  any  list  of  books. 
In  reading  the  Publishers'  Announcements  a  librarian  frequently  comes  across 
the  title  of  a  book  which  might  prove  interesting,  but  hesitates  to  order,  as  he  is 
not  sure  as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  volume  to  his  purpose.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  such  books  on  approval,  and  will  cheerfully  accept  return  if  they  prove 
unsatisfactory. 

SPECIAL  FOR  THIS  MONTH 

SONNENSCHEIN'S    READERS'   GUIDE  TO  CONTEMPORARY    LIT- 
ERATURE.    Published  at  $7.50  net;  our  price $4-«<> 

CENTURY  DICTIONARY.  Edition  of  1895.  10  vols.,  half  morocco,  net..  37-5<> 
JOHNSON'S  CYCLOP/EDIA.  8  vols.,  cloth,  pub.  at  $48  oo  net;  our  price,  21.00 
REED'S  MODERN  ELOQUENCE.  10  vols.,  half  morocco,  $50.00  net; 

our  price 32«5° 

APPLETON'S    UNIVERSAL    CYCLOPAEDIA.     12   vols.,    half  morocco, 

$96.00  ;  our  special  price 54-°o 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  BRITANNICA.  Allen  Edition.  28  vols.,  cloth,  net. ..  25.00 
CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.  10  vols.,  half  Russia,  $60.00;  our  price,  35.00 
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SOME  THINGS  THAT  ARE  UPPERMOST:   ADDRESS   OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


BY  JAMES  KENDALL  HOSMER,  Librarian  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Public  Library. 


\  N  a  lovely  evening  now  nearly  half  a  cen- 
^^  tury  ago,  pulling  the  bow-oar  of  a  well- 
manned  boat,  I  floated  over  the  Back  Bay  at 
Cambridge,  brimming  with  the  flood-tide.  The 
expanse  was  shot  through  with  sunset  colors, 
and  as  the  flying  keels  cleft  it  open  and  the 
cut  closed  instantly  in  the  wake,  I  thought  of 
the  comparison  in  "The  autocrat  of  the 
breakfast  table,"  then  just  appearing  in  the 
Atlantic,  that  it  was  like  the  wounds  of  Mil- 
ton's angels  in  the  wars  of  heaven,  the  beauti- 
ful surface  healed  by  heavenly  magic  as  soon 
as  sundered.  A  boat  darted  toward  us,  and 
as  it  approachd,  lo !  the  sturdy  rower,  brac- 
ing himself  against  the  wide-spreading  out- 
riggers, was  no  other  than  the  Autocrat,  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  himself,  who  as  he 
drew  near  shouted  over  his  shoulder  a  greet- 
ing to  our  stout  stroke,  "Why,  Charley,  I 
didn't  know  you  were  old  enough  to  be  out 
iu  a  boat!"  The  stroke  was  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  known  then  as  a  bright  young  tutor  in 
science.  I  was  proud  in  those  days  to  pull  in 
the  same  boat  with  him;  and  in  the  years 
that  have  come  and  gone  since,  during  which 
the  great  Harvard  president  has  shown  initia- 
tive and  strenuous  wisdom  that  have  wrought 
revolutions  in  many  things,  it  has  continued 
usually  to  be  my  happy  lot  to  find  myself  in 
the  same  boat  with  him. 

At  Magnolia,  however,  last  summer,  I  was 
not  quite  sure  that  we  were  pulling  together 
In  the  same  boat.  The  Association  well  re- 
members that  trenchant  address.  Libraries, 
said  he  in  substance,  are  always  crying  for 
more  space.  Now  just  as  there  are  two  ways 
of  growing  rich,  one  by  increasing  a  man's 
possessions,  the  other  by  diminishing  his  de- 
sires, so  there  are  two  ways  for  making  room 
in  libraries,  one  by  adding  to  the  size  of  the 
building,  the  other  by  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  collection.  Then  came  an  advocacy  of 


the  latter  plan.  I  am  in  favor,  said  he,  of 
sorting  out  in  libraries  the  dead  books,  which 
I  would  have  put  out  of  the  way.  Two  or 
three  copies  of  each  dead  book  might  be  pre- 
served and  put  into  some  receptacle  especially 
prepared  for  them  —  one  such  receptacle  per- 
haps for  the  libraries  of  a  commonwealth.  I 
advocate  not  a  crematory  where  everything 
shall  be  destroyed,  but  rather  a  receiving- 
tcmb.  In  the  main,  however,  let  the  dead 
books  be  summarily  disposed  of,  and  for  a 
criterion  to  distinguish  between  books  dead 
and  books  living,  let  such  be  regarded  as 
dead,  as  have  not  been  called  for  within  a 
certain  small  number  of  years. 

We  listened  to  these  revolutionary  utter- 
ances last  year  at  Magnolia  quite  aghast,  but 
with  a  conviction  that  grew  and  deepened, 
that  we  had  heard  something  well  worth  lis- 
tening! to.  Where  is  the  accumulation  of 
books  to  end?  A  witty  writer  once,  contem- 
plating the  enormous  growth  of  the  libraries 
of  eastern  Massachusetts,  drew  a  picture  of 
the  book-worm's  golden  age,  which  he  fore- 
saw as  approaching.  The  libraries  of  Cam- 
bridge were  to  to  grow  toward  Boston,  those 
of  Boston  toward  Cambridge,  until  in  the  in- 
tervening space  everything  was  to  be  sub- 
merged and  drowned  out  in  the  s«a  of  books. 
Then  the  book-worms  and  dry-as-dust  libra- 
rians were  to  disport  themselves  as  in  a  Para- 
dise. 

The  problem  is  a  grave  one.  Mr.  Eliot 
states  it  impressively.  If  only  there  were 
some  criterion  by  which  books  dead  and 
books  living  could  be  separated.  Can  we  be 
satisfied  w»th  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Eliot,  that 
books  not  called  for  within  a  certain  small 
numbers  of  years  shall  be  held  as  d«ad  and 
forthwith  discarded?  Acording  to  this  stand- 
ard, what  deader  literature  through  many 
ages  than  the  accounts  on  their  clay  tablets  of 
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the  Mesopotamian  auditor  when  the  temple 
was  built  to  the  god  Nisroch,  which  we  read 
of  as  lately  disentombed  and  deciphered  I 
And  yet,  to  the  anthropologist,  as  showing 
bow  the  mind  worked  in  Nippur,  back  there  in 
the  morning  of  time,  and  how  society  in  those 
days  was  run,  that  old  cuneiform  record  is  a 
most  precious  one.  Or,  taking  an  instance  of 
a  different  kind,  I  well  remember  being  sent 
as  a  small  boy  in  the  town  of  Concord,  Mass., 
by  my  aunt  to  do  an  errand  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  hers  who  had  an  eccentric  son. 
This  son,  though  he  had  a  good  home,  had 
gone  off  and  lived  in  the  woods,  which  the 
plain  farmers  about  believed  he  had  set  on 
fire,  a  report  which  caused  him  to  be  looked 
a:  askance.  He  was  a  lounger  about  the  fields 
ar,d  on  the  river.  He  had  moreover  written 
a  book  of  which  it  was  said  no  copy  had  ever 
been  sold;  and  the  story  went  that  the  queer 
man  had  the  whole  edition,  a  thousand  cop- 
ies, in  a  room  in  his  mother's  house,  and  used 
to  sit  with  his  chums  in  that  odd  library  — 
all  his  own  book  which  no  one  had  ever  cared 
to  read.  I  went  to  the  house  on  my  aunt's 
errand,  and  when  I  rapped,  lo !  the  door  was 
opened  by  no  other  than  this  strange  man.  I 
well  recall  the  far-away  look  in  his  grey  eyes, 
his  slow,  rather  hesitating  speech,  as  if  he 
did  not  talk  much  with  people,  his  slender 
rather  shabbily  dressed  figure.  I  believe  I 
fancied  he  smelt  of  smoke,  and  I  peered  up 
the  staircase  behind  him  to  see  if  I  might  per- 
haps get  a  glimpse  of  that  curious  library, 
the  thousand  copies  of  one  book  which  the 
man  had  written  himself  and  which  nobody 
wanted.  Now,  judging  by  Mr.  Eliot's  crite- 
rion, no  book  could  be  more  dead  than  that. 
It  not  only  had  not  been  called  for  in  years, 
but  it  had  never  been  called  for.  It  was 
deader  than  the  dead;  it  had  never  been 
alive;  it  rad  fallen  from  the  press  still-born. 
But  that  man  was  Thoreau !  and  the  book  was 
"A  week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac 
rivers !"  The  book  in  which  that  rare  and 
powerful  genius  stepped  out  in  his  great  mis- 
sion as  the  apostle  of  Nature,  opening  the 
senses  of  men  as  they  had  never  been  opened 
before  to  v:hat  lies  in  the  snow  crystal,  in  the 
scale  of  the  fish,  in  the  cone  of  the  pine,  in 
the  clang  of  the  migrating  wild  geese,  sound- 
ing down  from  the  triangle  of  their  flight 
drawn  across  th«  heavens.  Mr.  Eliot's  cri- 


terion would  have  put  out  of  the  way  as  es- 
pecially uncalled  for  and  dead  Thoreau's 
"Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  rivers ;" 
«nd  yet  to-day  many  a  man  would  give  far 
toward  its  weight  in  gold  for  an  undoubted 
copy  of  that  first  edition,  brushed  against 
and  cherished  by  that  self-centered  hermit 
genius  as  he  moved  about  in  that  odd  library, 
back  there  in  the  forties  when  he  was  waiting 
for  his  fame. 

Again,  I  recall  this  as  something  lately  oc- 
curring in  my  life  as  a  librarian.  More  than 
two  hundred  years  ago  old  Aubrey,  who  fig- 
ures quaintly  in  the  "Athenae  Oxonienses"  of 
Anthony  a  Wood,  wrote  a  life  of  the  philoso- 
pher Hobbes.  This  book  we  had  possessed 
perhaps  for  thirty  years,  during  which  time 
there  is  no  -evidence  to  show  that  the  old 
bcok  had  ever  been  opened.  But  a  day  came 
for  it  The  profoundest  thinker  in  our  com- 
munity found  in  the  long-neglected  book  just 
what  he  required ;  and  the  thought  of  the  an- 
cient writer,  still  alive  like  wheat  sometimes 
in  mummy  wrappings,  after  many  years, 
stands  now  transplanted  in  modern  pages,  and 
will  affect  in  a  notable  way  perhaps  the  spec- 
ulation of  to-day. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  problem 
which  Mr.  Eliot  last  year  so  effectively  stated ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  since  his  statement 
it  must  be  regarded  among  the  things  that  are 
uppermost.  But  the  criterion  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. Shall  we  consign  to  the  receiving-tomb 
books  because  they  are  uncalled  for?  We 
may  come  to  that  for  want  of  better  means 
of  judging;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  case  of  the  dead  book,  as  of  the 
human  soul,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  a  resurrection.  Like  the  volume  of  Tho- 
reau, the  book  long  dead  may  spring  into 
vigorous  1'fe.  Nor  is  the  usefulness  of  a  book 
to  be  measured  at  all  by  the  number  of  hands 
through  which  it  passes.  The  book  which 
untouched  for  thirty  years,  at  last  fur- 
nished a  philosopher  with  suggestions  which 
he  will  utilize  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
tc-day  vindicates  its  vitality,  even  though  an- 
other generation  may  pass  before  it  is  opened 
again. 

Among  the  things  uppermost  in  our  world 
to-day,  as  always,  is  the  fiction  question,  and  I 
shall  certainly  not  go  wrong  if  I  turn  my 
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thoughts  for  a  few  moments  to  that.  This 
pcor  novel,  held  by  so  many  to  be  the  dis- 
reputable member  in  the  family !  Is  it  treated 
au  it  deserves?  There  are  few  indeed  who 
dc  not  read  novels,  but  the  practice  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  one  that  should  be  apol- 
ogized for.  Rest  was  needed ;  time  was  to  be 
killed  on  a  tedious  journey;  distraction  was 
necessary  from  some  unpleasant  thought  or 
over-heavy  work.  Two  intelligent  men  have 
lately  spoken  to  me,  in  my  library,  of  novels 
as  a  class  almost  with  loathing.  Not  long 
since  died  a  librarian  whose  boast  it  was  that 
he  had  never  admitted  a  i  ovel  to  his  library. 
I  lately  read  the  words  of  a  man  inclined  to 
take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  condition  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. "They  say,"  he  declares,  "that 
every  one  of  her  towns  bas  a  public  library. 
Is  that  a  good  indication?  Half  or  more 
than  half  the  books  they  circulate  are  novels." 
No  more  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer  needs 
to  be  said.  The  public  library  as  a  means  of 
food  can  be  set  aside  at  once  because  a  large 
p?rt  of  its  business  is  the  circulation  of  novels. 
But  the  sentiment  is  not  all  of  this  kind.  I 
could  cite  names  of  weight  on  the  other  side 
—  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Lowell,  John  Morley,  Benjamin  Jowett,  Dr. 
Emil  Hirsch,  who  once  declared  that  the 
novel  had  a  place  by  the  Bible.  The  world 
i?  then  much  at  sea  here,  and  why  should  not 
[  embark  with  the  rest  for  whatever  my  word 
is  worth'1 

This  so  doubtful  member  then  of  the  fam- 
ily of  liteiature  I  would  take  warmly  by  the 
hand.  If  the  novel  served  only  to  amuse, 
\\hat  more  useful  books  are  there  in  a  racked 
a«d  overworked  world  than  the  books  that 
amuse  us  ?  A  supervisor  of  schools,  the  other 
day  depressed  and  worn  out  by  nervous  strain 
and  hard  duty,  took  from  our  shelves  "Her 
ladyship's  elephant;"  and  when  she  described 
lo  me  the  relief  she  got  out  of  it  I  really  felt 
that  perhaps  no  one  of  th-j  2500  books  we  cir- 
culated that  day  did  a  better  service.  But 
i:ovel  reading  may  be  much  more  than  a  mere 
pastime.  Since  the  beautiful  is  in  the  best 
{esthetics,  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
true  and  the  good ;  and  since  the  taste  is  that 
faculty  of  the  soul  by  means  of  which  we 
seize  hold  of  beauty,  it  is  well  worth  while 
that  the  faculty  of  high  taste  within  us  should 
bo  made  firm  and  strong.  Among  classes  of 


literature  it  is,  by  general  consent,  poetry 
that  makes  fine  and  strong  the  taste.  Hence 
mainly  it  is  that  the  reading  of  poetry  is  felt 
to  be  a  good  thing.  For  some  reason,  how- 
ever, the  form  of  poetry  has  less  charm  for 
the  world  than  was  once  the  case.  To  rhyme 
and  rhythm  the  world  has  become  in  a  meas- 
ure indifferent.  The  great  poets  are  all  dead, 
we  say;  none  come  forward  to  take  their 
places ;  the  wells  of  Parnassus  have  gone  dry. 
But  if  there  is  a  dearth  of  poetry,  is  there 
not  something  that  will  serve  in  its  place? 
The  Germans  give  to  a  class  of  literature  the 
name  Prosa-Dichtung,  prose-poetry,  and  this 
is  no  other  than  the  novel.  The  novel  is,  they 
assert,  barring  its  outside  form,  one  and  the 
same  thing  with  the  epic  and  metrical  romance, 
and  lies  properly  under  the  same  canons  of 
criticism.  Goethe  wrote  "Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea" and  "The  sorrows  of  Werther,"  Scott 
wrote  "Marmion"  and  "Ivanhoe,"  Longfellow 
wrote  "Evangeline"  and  Hyperion"  —  in  each 
instance  a  metrical  romance  and  a  novel ;  and 
except  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  pair  the 
writer  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  hunting 
for  chiming  syllables  and  beating  out  with  his 
fingers  the  metrical  feet,  the  effort  of  his 
genius  in  both  kinds  of  composition  must 
have  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Except  for  the  musical  flow  to  which 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  modern  ear 
seems  to  have  become  rather  unresponsive, 
in  what  way  is  the  effect  upon  the  reader's 
mind  different,  whether  the  message  is  de- 
livered in  verse  or  otherwise?  Yes,  the  novel, 
in  our  time,  has  to  a  large  extent  taken  the 
place  of  the  poem,  whether  the  fact  is  to  be 
regretted  or  not;  and  this  can  be  said  with 
entire  truth,  that  if  good  poetry  heightens 
and  refines  the  taste,  so  does  the  good  novel 
heighten  and  refine  the  taste,  and  therefore 
does  not  deserve  to  be  looked  upon  askance. 
How  impressive  is  the  b'ne  of  masterpieces 
in  this  class  which  the  nineteenth  century 
can  show !  The  "Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  the 
"Scarlet  letter,"  "David  Copperfield,"  "Henry 
Esmond,"  "Romola."  What  light  would  go 
out  of  the  literature  of  our  period  if  the 
brightness  of  these  we-'e  subtracted !  In- 
deed the  dwelling  upon  these  and  such  as 
these  makes  fine  and  strong  the  taste,  so  help- 
ing us  through  beauty  to  the  good  and  the 
true. 
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But  the  novel  has  still  another  function 
than  to  improve  the  taste.  The  skilful 
teacher  of  rhetoric  instructs  his  pupil,  desir- 
ous of  effectiveness  in  the  art  of  putting 
things,  to  employ  the  concrete  rather  than  the 
abstract,  to  put  the  lesson  he  wishes  to  con- 
vey into  the  form  of  a  sfory,  rather  than  to 
state  it  with  bald  directness.  It  is  the  ex- 
perience of  every  one  that  the  preacher  but 
drones  who  talks  abstractions,  whereas  if  he 
puts  his  truth  into  some  concrete  type  the 
pews  are  ell  alive.  By  means  of  the  novel  it 
is  possible  to  convey  truth  in  the  concrete. 
There  is  indeed  no  more  r  otent  vehicle  of  in- 
struction. Charles  Reade  in  "Very  hard 
cash"  did  much  toward  destroying  abuses  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane;  in  his  "Never 
too  late  to  mend"  he  helped  powerfully  to- 
v.ard  a  reform  of  a  vicious  penal  system. 
Dickens,  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  smote  at 
the  root  with  a  powerful  axe  a  bad  system  of 
education.  American  slavery  seemed  impreg- 
nably  entrenched  until  "Uncle  Tom's  cabin" 
laid  low  its  ramparts  forever,  and  it  was  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale's  "Man  without  a  coun- 
try" that  brought  home  to  Americans  with 
profound  power  in  our  time  of  trial  the  worth 
of  a  noble  patriotism. 

That  utterance  just  cited  of  Dr.  Emil 
Hirsch,  "The  novel  has  a  place  by  the  side  of 
the  Bible"  will  perhaps  jar  upon  many  an 
ear.  Though  a  Jewish  rabbi  may  say  it, 
would  it  not  be  irreverent  in  a  Christian? 
With  all  reverence,  let  us  ask  what  was  the 
method  of  the  Master?  "A  certain  man  had 
two  sons  and  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his 
father,  'Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods 
that  falleth  to  me,'  and  he  divided  unto  them 
his  living."  Or  this,  "And  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
tc  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment  and  wounded  him, 
and  departed  leaving  him  half  dead."  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  claimed  that 
the  Master  in  his  parables  asserted  literal 
feet  He  wishes  to  teacti  the  beauty  of  for- 
giveness; instead  of  proceeding  abstractly  he 
employs  the  concrete,  putting  his  lesson  into 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Hs  wishes  to 
teach  the  beauty  of  compassion,  and  again 
employs  the  concrete  by  constructing  the  tale 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  That  is  his  usual 
method,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  meth- 


od differs  from  that  employed  by  Ian  Macla- 
ren,  who  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  world 
the  loveliness  of  self-sacrifice,  tells  the  story 
of  Dr.  MacClure;  or  of  Kipling,  who  to 
teach  the  simple  lesson  of  devotedness  to 
duty,  makes  up  the  tale  of  Bobby  Wick;  or 
of  Hopkinson  Smith,  who  makes  vivid  the 
unselfish  heroism  of  humble  life  by  the  por- 
trayal of  his  rough  divers  and  pilots. 

If  we  could  have  only  the  good  novels,  it 
may  be  said,  all  would  be  well,  but  the  novel 
is  so  liable  to  abuse !  The  novel  is  not  the 
only  class  of  literature  liable  to  abuse.  There 
are  poems,  poems  market  by  genius,  which 
minister  powerfully  to  what  is  depraved  in 
nian.  In  philosophy  one  needs  only  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Aristippus,  the  ancient 
Hedonist;  Schopenhauer,  the  pessimist, 
teaching  that  this  is  the  worst  world  possible; 
Nietzsche,  the  modern  decadent,  to  call  up  the 
thought  of  systems  that  stimulate  what  is 
base,  cripple  human  hope,  or  paralyze  aspira- 
tion. "The  lives  of  twelve  bad  men,"  and  of 
Cole  Younger  and  Jesse  James,  are  authentic 
biography,  but  not  edifying  reading.  A  good 
woman  came  to  me  not  long  ago  almost  in 
tears  over  the  announcement  that  a  newspaper 
of  the  city  proposed  to  print  each  Sunday 
morning  the  story  of  some  great  crime.  There 
was  reason  for  alarm.  History  was  to  be 
given,  but  history  to  read  which  could  be  only 
demoralizing.  There  are  bad  books  in  other 
classes  of  literature  than  fiction.  If  the  novel 
is  to  be  discredited  because  that  form  of  writ- 
ing is  liable  to  abuse,  not  the  less  must  poe- 
try, philosophy,  biography,  and  history  suffer 
discredit  If  these  considerations  seem  just, 
it  ought  not  to  be  a  subject  of  grief  that  our 
libraries  are  responsible  for  much  novel  read- 
ing. Now  and  then  may  come  up  such  a  case 
as  John  Morley's  British  Museum  frequenter, 
whose  steady  ration  of  fiction  was  thirty  vol- 
umes a  week.  It  is  an  abuse;  but  all  things 
are  liable  to  abuse,  those  most  necessary  es- 
pecially liable.  There  are  drunkards,  gluttons 
and  sluggards.  But  for  all  that  we  do  not 
cease  to  drink,  eat  and  sleep. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  book 
committees  and  librarians  step  aside  from 
their  proper  function  when  they  assume  to 
any  great  extent  the  character  of  the  censor, 
and  undertake  to  prescribe  what  the  public 
shall  and  shall  not  read.  In  a  democratic  so- 
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ciety  nothing  is  more  unpopular  than  pater- 
nalism, the  over-officious  extension  of  the 
guiding  hand,  and  rightly  so.  In  the  libraries 
which  the  people  pay  for  they  should  have 
w  hat  they  want.  The  people  want  good  store 
of  stories,  and  stories  they  should  have. 

One  of  the  things  that  should  be  always 
uppermost  is  that  the  men  and  women  of  our 
profession  should  have  in  their  mind's  eye  a 
noble  ideal  of  what  the  librarian  should  be. 
It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  our  ideal 
is  of  the  noblest.  That  pleasant  writer,  Mr. 
Gerald  Lee,  in  his  "Lost  art  of  reading,"  has 
lately  passed  a  gentle  criticism  upon  the  "new 
1'brarian"  which  has  made  its  impression. 
"He  seems  to  have  decided,"  says  Mr.  Lee, 
"that  his  mind  is  a  kin  1  of  pneumatic  tube, 
or  mechanical  carrier  system  for  shoving 
books  at  people.  There  need  be  no  discrim- 
ination in  rhe  shoving;  a  novel  of  Bertha  Clay 
and  a  dialogue  of  Plato  are  landed  with  en- 
tire impartiality  and  with  equal  dexterity  and 
alacrity  into  the  hands  waiting  to  receive. 
Any  higher  or  more  thorough  use  for  a  libra- 
rian's mind,  such  as  being  a  kind  of  spirit  of 
books  for  people,  making  a  spiritual  connec- 
tion with  them  down  underneath,  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  They  have 
not  ahvay  been,"  says  Geiald  Lte,  "what  so 
many  of  them  are  now,  mere  couplings,  con- 
veniences, connecting-rods,  literary  beltings. 
They  used  to  be  identified  and  wrought  in 
with  the  books ;"  and  Mr.  Lee  states  his  pref- 
erence for  the  old  librarian  over  the  new,  a 
n'an  who  though  dreamy  and  unpractical  was 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  literature  in  the 
midst  of  vhich  he  lived,  and  capable  of  com- 
municating a  stimulus  from  it  to  minds  which 
approached  him. 

Gerald  Lee's  touch  is  light  and  transient; 
but  interpreting  him  seriously,  we  may  under- 
stand him,  I  think,  as  making  the  point 
against  us,  that  while  we  magnify  in  the  libra- 
rian the  practical  and  executive,  we  postpone, 
if  we  do  not  entirely  supersede  and  cast  out 
as  unimportant,  a  fine  scholarship  and  the  pos- 
session of  high  spiritual  sympathies.  There 
ij  a  figure  which  may  weli  stand  as  a  type  of 
the  old  school  librarian.  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Lessing  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  illus- 
trious names  in  the  history  of  German  litera- 
ture; he  is  justly  ranked  indeed  among  the 


great  intellectual  lights  of  the  world.  By 
profession  he  was  a  librarian,  the  scene  of  his 
labors  being  the  little  town  of  Wolfenbiittel 
in  Braunschweig.  His  immediate  public  was 
no  doubt  insignificant  enough ;  and  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  absorb  the  modern  American 
librarian  as  he  acquires  and  distributes  by  the 
hundred  thousand  books  of  weight  and  trifles 
light  as  air  —  of  all  this  no  doubt  he  knew  little. 
He  had,  however,  in  his  keeping  a  great  col- 
lection of  solid  literature,  which  he  knew,  and 
from  this  during  his  years  of  service  he  dis- 
tilled a  wisdom  which  he  made  beneficently 
fruitful.  Among  his  works  are  the  "Laocoon," 
the  world's  masterpiece  in  literary  and  artistic 
criticism ;  the  "Education  of  the  human  race," 
an  expression  of  lofty  religious  philosophy; 
last  and  chief,  the  drama  of  "Nathan  der 
Weise,"  which  perhaps  more  powerfully  than 
any  other  uninspired  production  teaches  the 
lesson  of  broad-minded  charity  and  tolerance. 
Far  enough  from  being  one  of  Mr.  Gerald 
Lee's  mechanical  carriers,  or  pneumatic  tubes 
for  shoving  at  people  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
books,  he  was  rather  the  ample  conduit  which 
overflowing  from  noble  reservoirs  made  avail- 
able to  waiting  minds  the  best  that  the  past 
has  stored  aside. 

He  was  of  the  old  type  of  librarian,  but 
what  recognition  did  he  receive  from  his  own 
generation?  There  is  a  curious  significance 
in  the  circumstances  that  surround  his  statue 
in  Berlin.  In  "Unter  den  Linden"  towers  the 
colossal  equestrian  figure  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  about  whose  pedestal  are  grouped  the 
forms  of  the  men  of  his  time  deemed  most 
worthy  of  commemoration.  All  are  soldiers, 
men  sworded,  booted,  spurred  —  types  of  rude 
executive  force,  except  that  on  the  back  of  the 
pedestal,  where  the  tail  of  Frederick's  horse 
droops  over,  almost  beneath  the  charger's 
hoofs,  stands  a  small  group  of  men  of  peace. 
There  side  by  side  with  Immanuel  Kant  rises 
the  librarian  Lessing.  He  is  thrust  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  background;  the  king's  face 
is  averted,  his  back  turned  square  upon  the 
figure,  which  rises  serene  and  tall  with  eyes 
that  seem  to  gaze  on  some  far-off  pleasant 
prospect.  Certainly  near  at  hand  there  was 
for  him  no  pleasantness.  Poverty  and  mis- 
appreciation  were  his  lot  in  life,  and  he  died 
at  fifty-two  worn  out  with  hardship. 

So  it  was  in  the"  eighteenth  century.  Would 
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the  twentieth  century  be  appreciative  of  such 
a  librarian?  Mr.  Gerald  Lee  at  any  rate 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  librarian  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  books,  and  capable  of 
putting  his  public  in  sympathetic  touch  with 
all  their  sweeter  and  subtler  influences  is  set 
aside,  while  the  new  librarian,  brisk  and  prac- 
tical, nev;r  getting  below  the  surface  into  the 
deeper  waters,  possesses  in  the  world's  idea, 
all  the  important  requisites  of  the  profession. 
Let  us  hope  he  is  wrong,  for  it  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  our  calling,  if  scholarship,  soulful  in- 
sight, the  capacity  for  the  finer  utilizings  of 
literature  come  to  be  held  as  things  of  small 
account.  Not  at  all  that  a  low  estimate  is  to 
be  put  on  the  administrative  faculty.  Hail  to 
the  librarian  who  shall  so  far  utilize  the 
X-rays  or  the  new  metal  radium  as  to  be  able 
through  them  to  detect  the  innermost  crav- 
ings of  the  public  whom  he  serves  —  who  then 
can  manage  to  transmit  bv  wireless  telegraphy 
the  message  to  his  issue-desk,  and  afterwards 
deliver  by  swiftest  automobile  the  right  book 
to  the  right  reader!  But  in  our  ideal  libra- 
rian there  should  be  a  union  of  all.  In  him 
must  be  combined  the  administrator,  the 
scholar,  the  sympathetic  familiar  of  all  spirits 
wise  and  deep;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  we  have  had  within  our  ranks  Justin 
Winsor,  William  F.  Poole,  and  Richard  Gar- 
nett,  it  seems  not  hopeless  to  expect  that  the 
ideal  may  come  real. 

But  I  have  occupied  more  time  than  I 
ought.  The  profession  to  which  we  belong 
is  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  profes- 
sions, a  fact  which  we  do  not  always  remem- 
ber. There  seems  to  be  nothing  quite  so  old 
as  the  public  library.  At  the  present  day, 
when  the  arrhcrologist  investigates  almost  the 
first  thing  that  his  spade  strikes,  is  the  clay 
tablet  of  some  old  Mesopotamian  library. 
The  profession  is  venerable,  and  it  is  indeed 
honorable. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  Senator  George  F. 
Hoar  —  by  many  regarded  at  the  present  time 
as  the  first  citizen  of  Massachusetts  —  which 
I  am  fond  of  citing.  "Some  forty-five  years 
ago,"  said  Mr.  Hoar,  "when  I  first  appeared  in 
public  life,  I  was  acquainted  with  a  bright  and 
observing  man  who  was  fond  of  rallying  me 
upon  what  he  called  the  conceit  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  'You  are  constantly,'  said 
he,  'making  claims  which  cannot  be  substan- 


tiated; you  are  over-arrogant  and  you  need 
often  to  be  put  down.'  I  asked  him  one  day," 
said  Mr.  Hoar,  "when  he  didn't  know  what  I 
was  driving  at,  'Who  are  the  six  great  poets 
of  America  ?'  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  said,  'Why,  Bryant,  and  Longfellow,  and 
Whittier,  and  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  and 
Emerson.'  'And  who  are  the  great  historians 
of  America?'  And  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion he  said  again,  'Why,  Sparks,  and  Ban- 
croft, and  Prescott,  and  Parkman,  and  Mot- 
ley, and  Irving.'  'And  who  are  the  six  great 
orators  of  America?'  And  he  mentioned 
Webster,  and  Choate,  and  Everett,  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips  among  the  six.  'Now,'  said  I, 
when  he  had  finished  (continued  Mr.  Hoar), 
'do  you  notice  that  all  your  poets,  all  your  his- 
torians but  one,  and  four  out  of  your  six  ora- 
tors are  Massachusetts  men  ?' "  Said  Mr. 
Hoar :  "I  think  that  the  estimate  of  my  friend 
was  entirely  right.  The  names  that  he  men- 
tioned were  the  names  of  the  intellectual  lead- 
ers of  America.  Most  of  them  were  from 
eastern  Massachusetts,  and  if  I  were  asked  to 
explain  why  it  was  that  Massachusetts  came 
forward  r'nto  such  magnificent  leadership,  I 
should  say  that  it  was  for  this  reason:  that  at 
Boston  and  Cambridge  were  so  early  estab- 
lished libraries  to  which  the  people  could  have 
access;  these  were  the  sources  whence  thirst- 
ing genius  could  imbibe  the  inspiration  and 
the  strength  to  go  forth  in  noble  fields  con- 
quering and  to  conquer." 

I  think  Mr.  Hoar  was  entirely  right.  In 
these  things  Massachusetts  undoubtedly  has 
a  precedence,  but  she  no  longer  stands  alone. 
The  public  library  has  gone  to  the  north,  to 
the  south,  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and 
everywhere  it  does  its  beneficent  work. 

Our  work  is  to  accumulate  and  distribute 
the  book.  Perhaps  here  at  Niagara  Falls  this 
comparisoi  will  be  admissible:  The  book  is 
the  storage  battery  within  which  the  dynamic 
intellect  of  a  generation  accumulates,  volt 
upon  volt,  increments  of  spiritual  power, 
power  which  shall  be  given  forth  for  the  mov- 
ing of  the  world.  The  profession  is  indeed 
full  of  honor;  and  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
strumentalities for  good  in  the  communities 
in  which  you  live,  sweetness  and  light  for 
those  communities  will  culminate  nowhere  else 
than  in  the  halls  within  which  you  render 
your  service. 
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PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  address  before 
the  Magnolia  Conference  on  the  division 
of  a  library  into  books  in  use  and  books  not 
in  use,  stated  very  clearly  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  modern  library  in  the  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  books.  Certain  definite  sugges- 
tions were  made  in  regard  to  economical 
methods  of  storing  those  books  which  are  not 
in  active  use,  and  these  suggestions  the  speaker 
asked  American  librarians  to  examine  and 
discuss.  The  difficulties  resulting  from  the 
enormous  production  of  books  at  the  present 
day  are  real  difficulties  and  President  Eliot  has 
not  overstated  them.  In  fact,  he  might  have 
put  his  case  still  more  strongly;  for  libraries 
have  to  deal  not  only  with  the  mass  of  current 
publications,  but  with  the  still  larger  number 
of  old  books,  which  many  libraries  are  buying 
ir,  greater  quantity  than  the  new.  The  prob- 
lems presented  become  daily  more  pressing, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  librarians  to  meet  them 
squarely,  and  seriously  to  study  any  proposed 
economy  of  administration ;  but  before 
adopting  any  new  policy,  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  carefully  the  ways  in  which  books  are 
used  at  present,  to  grasp,  if  possible,  the 
course  of  library  development,  and  to  forecast 
the  probable  effect  of  changes  on  the  useful- 
ness of  the  library.  In  previous  discussion 
of  these  problems,  different  speakers  have  had 
different  libraries,  different  conditions,  dif- 
ferent grounds  of  distinction  in  mind,  and  so 
have  failed  to  reach  any  accepted  conclusion. 
I  propose  in  this  paper  to  block  out  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  as  simply  as  I  can,  so  that  the 
kind  of  library  under  discussion,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  distinction  which  it  is  proposed  to 
draw  between  books  in  use  and  books  not  in 
use,  and  the  effect  of  such  separation  upon 
the  various  users  of  libraries,  may  be  made 
clear. 

In  regard  to  the  smaller  libraries,  especial- 
ly town  libraries,  there  need  be  little  funda- 
mental difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  proposed  ten  years  ago,  in 


the  annual  report  of  the  Quincy  Public  Li- 
brary, that  for  that  library  a  definite  limit 
should  be  set  beyond  which  accumulation 
should  not  go,  with  the  'intention  that,  as 
new  books  were  added,  old  ones  should  be 
weeded  out  and  sent  to  some  central  library. 
Librarians  will  perhaps  not  admit  that  a  fixed 
limit  of  this  kind  can  be  established  in  ad- 
vance, but  they  will  readily  agree  that  the 
rate  of  increase  can  thus  properly  be  dimin- 
ished, and  that  smaller  libraries  should  not 
attempt  to  build  up  great  independent  col- 
lections, but  should  depend  for  less  used 
books  upon  larger  central  libraries. 

The  problem  before  us,  however,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  larger  libraries,  especially  those 
where  study  is  to  be  done,  whose  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  provide  the  means  of  research.  The 
proposed  separation  may  be  advocated  on  the 
ground  of  more  convenient  use  of  books,  or  it 
rray  be  accepted  as  a  policy  required  by  econ- 
omy, and  submitted  to  as  a  necessity  and  not 
fiom  choice.  The  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
this  will  depend  largely  upon  the  age  of  the 
library,  its  size,  and  the  size  of  its  building. 
A  relatively  new  library,  with  ample  accom- 
modation for  what  at  the  time  seems  to  be  an 
a'most  indefinite  future,  will  be  inclined  to 
study  the  question  solely  from  the  view  of 
convenience  to  readers,  while  another  library, 
with  a  long  past  of  accumulation  behind  it 
and  rapidly  filling  shelves,  will  realize  that 
economy  of  administration,  as  well  as  con- 
venient use,  demands  attention.  To  us  the 
subject  is  presented  for  discussion  as  a 
measure  of  economy,  and  it  is  for  us  to  in- 
quire what  will  be  its  effect  on  convenience 
snd  use. 

The  general  assumption  that  a  division  of 
this  kind  can  be  made  is  a  natural  one.  It  is 
evident  that  some  books  are  in  constant  use, 
that  others  have  been  practically  superseded, 
and  that  others,  while  not  superseded,  are 
icferred  to  only  by  few  persons  and  for  a 
very  special  purpose.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  an 
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advantage  to  students  to  have  the  constantly 
used  books  —  the  authoritative  books  of  the 
present  day  —  shelved  by  themselves,  that 
they  may  be  more  easily  found,  and  that  the 
recourse  to  inferior  and  untrustworty  books 
may  be  avoided?  Such  a  division,  more  or 
less  completely  worked  out,  is  in  fact  made  in 
most  libraries  —  for  the  benefit,  primarily,  of 
those  who  are  beginning  to  use  books.  For 
advanced  students  of  more  experience,  how- 
ever, the  older  and  the  less  important  books 
contain  material  of  essential  value,  and  such 
students  cannot  be  limited  to  the  use  of  a 
select  number,  though  they  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  have  such  books  in  a  separate  col- 
lection. This  suggests  one  possible  line  of 
separation,  based  on  frequency  and  method  of 
use.  In  one  division  (the  commonly  used 
books)  might  be  included  from  one-quarter 
down  to  one-tenth  (or  even  a  much  smaller 
proportion)  of  a  library's  collections.  In  the 
other  three-quarters  or  nine-tenths  would  be 
all  those  books  less  well  adapted  to  the  or- 
dinary use  of  the  elementary  student.  For 
our  present  purpose,  we  shall  be  near  enough 
to  the  truth  if  we  call  the  proportions  one- 
tenth  and  nine-tenths.  This,  however,  can 
hardly  be  the  line  of  division  which  we  want, 
for  the  lower  nine-tenths  would  obviously  be 
too  valuable  to  be  either  parted  with  or 
stored  in  a  relatively  inaccessible  manner. 

Another  possible  line  might  be  drawn  much 
lower  down.  We  might  undertake  to  throw  out 
the  almost  unused  books,  those  which  seem 
to  be  of  slight  importance  to  anyone,  or  which 
some  persons  might  be  tempted  to  say  have 
no  value.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  with  libraries  specifically  intended 
for  investigation,  what  kind  of  books  could 
we  best  include  in  what  might  be  called  the 
lower  tenth?  And,  not  to  meet  with  an  im- 
mediate and  uncompromising  veto  and 
"hands-off"  on  the  part  of  students,  let  it  be 
understood  that  the  books  to  be  included  in 
this  division  are  not  to  be  destroyed;  neither 
are  they  to  be  discarded,  unless  they  can  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  proposition  before  us, 
if  I  understand  it,  simply  is  that  there  are 
some  books  that  a  library  may  be  excused 
from  cumbering  itself  with,  provided  some 
other  library  will  assume  the  burden,  and 
that  some  books  can  be  stored  more  economi- 
cally than  our  present  methods  allow  by  mak- 


ing them  less  readily  accessible.  What  are 
some  of  these  relatively  unimportant  books? 
Certain  groups  immediately  suggest  them- 
selves as  the  most  promising  candidates  for 
partial  or  total  banishment.  First,  obsolete 
text-books ;  including  historical  compends, 
scientific  manuals,  arithmetics,  grammars, 
readers,  spellers,  and  exercise  books,  both 
English  and  foreign ;  classical  texts  for  school 
use,  since  re- edited  in  better  form;  with  other 
school  books  which  have  passed  out  of  use. 
Second,  encyclopaedias  and  other  dictionaries 
and  reference  books,  both  general  and  spe- 
cial, that  have  been  replaced  by  better  and 
later  works.  Third,  popular  treatises  of  vari- 
ous kinds  that  have  been  compiled  from  what 
may  have  been  the  best  authorities  available 
in  their  day,  but  are  now  incorrect  or  incom- 
plete in  their  facts.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
all  the  above  have  one  quality  in  common  — 
they  are  compilations  based  on  facts  recorded 
by  others.  They  are  not  in  themselves  orig- 
inal records,  but  belong  to  a  class  of  second- 
ary works.  Even  so,  they  have  some  perma- 
nent historic  value  and  deserve  preservation 
somewhere  and  somehow;  but  if  we  are  to 
make  a  distinction  between  books  on  the 
ground  of  character  and  purpose,  these  natur- 
ally fall  into  the  lower  class. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  bulky 
sets  which  a  librajy  would  be  glad  to  banish 
from  its  ordinary  shelves,  such  as  files  of 
directories  and  registers,  statistical  reports  of 
many  kinds,  newspapers,  legislative  docu- 
ments, catalogs  of  schools  and  colleges,  an- 
nual reports  of  states,  cities,  and  towns,  and 
of  a  host  of  educational,  charitable  and  in- 
dustrial institutions.  All  these  occupy  much 
space,  and  are  troublesome  to  maintain  com- 
plete. A  library  would  gladly  be  spared  the 
pains  of  collecting  and  preserving  them. 
Some  libraries  may  frankly  reject  them  and 
declare  that  they  do  not  lie  within  their 
province.  All  the  smaller  libraries  should  do 
so,  with  exceptions  based  on  local  interest  or 
special  value.  All  these  publications,  how- 
ever, contain  the  original  record  of  historical 
facts,  and  the  responsibility  of  a  large  li- 
brary with  regard  to  them  is  unmistakable 
Original  records  may  differ  in  impoitance  of 
trustworthiness,  but  each  has  some  peculiaf 
value  or  unique  quality,  and  a  great  library 
must  preserve  all  such  material  except  what 
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lies  in  fields  which  it  deliberately  excludes. 
In  the  case  of  a  college  library,  there  can  be 
lew  such  fields,  for  the  instruction  given  and 
the  studies  encouraged  cover  almost  all  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge,  and  what  is 
not  taught  or  studied  to-day  is  likely  to  be 
taken  up  to-morrow.  All  must  have  fair 
treatment ;  it  will  not  do  to  collect  generously 
for  the  classical  department  and  deny  to  the 
department  of  economics  the  sets  of  statisti- 
cal publications  from  which  the  facts  of  econ- 
omic history  are  to  be  gleaned.  The  distinc- 
tion between  original  records  and  secondary 
compilations,  applied  in  a  broad  way  to  the 
different  departments  of  knowledge,  forms  a 
natural  basis  for  a  distinction  such  as  we  are 
searching  for,  but  in  most  libraries  it  would 
not  leave  more  than  a  tenth  —  in  many  libra- 
ries it  would  leave  far  less  than  a  tenth  —  in 
the  lower  class  (that  of  obsolete  secondary 
compilations)  to  be  separately  treated.  We 
may  then,  I  think,  speak  roughly  of  an  upper 
tenth  of  important  authoritative  books  for 
present  reference  and  reading  which  all  read- 
ers, elementary  and  advanced  alike,  require; 
of  a  lower  tenth,  composed  of  obsolete  or 
partly  obsolete  secondary  books ;  and  of  the 
intervening  four-fifths,  composed  of  works  of 
original  record  or  books  which  have  to  be 
used  as  such  for  purposes  of  scholarly  inves- 
tigation. The  proportion  between  these  dif- 
erent  sections  will  vary  greatly  according  to 
the  size,  the  age,  the  policy,  the  carefulness 
of  selection,  and  the  sources  from  which  the 
library's  collections  have  been  built  up.  To 
draw  a  line  between  the  upper  tenth  and  the 
other  nine-tenths  would  be  no  new  departure. 
It  would  simply  emphasize  a  distinction  which 
is  commonly  made,  but  imperfectly  car- 
ried out  in  all  libraries.  A  line  between  the 
lower  tenth  and  the  upper  nine-tenths  would 
not  give  any  considerable  relief  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economy  of  storage.  It  re- 
mains to  inquire  if  there  is  any  other  line  of 
separation  which  can  be  drawn  through  the 
larger  central  section,  and  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  through  the  upper  tenth.  Such  a 
separation  might  be  made  either  by  setting 
on  one  side  certain  subjects  as  a  whole  (sub- 
jects, we  will  say,  that  interest  but  few  per- 
sons), or  by  weeding  out  from  all  subjects 
what  the  librarian,  or  some  expert,  consid- 
ers to  be  of  less  importance.  Both  methods 


of  separation  are  natural,  and  both  would 
probably  be  adopted  if  a  separation  of  this 
kind  were  undertaken.  The  point  to  be  care- 
fully considered  is,  how  are  the  books  thus 
set  aside  to  be  treated;  how  will  their  segre- 
gation affect  the  interests  of  scholars;  to 
what  degree  are  they  still  to  be  accessible? 
The  same  points,  of  course,  would  have  to  be 
studied  if  either  of  the  other  lines  of  separa- 
tion were  to  be  adopted,  if  the  whole  lower 
nine-tenths  of  a  library  were  to  be  treated  in 
some  different  manner  from  the  present,  or 
if  only  the  lowest  tenth  were  to  be  so  treated. 
This,  then,  becomes  the  essential  point  of  the 
whole  discussion. 

Granted  a  separation  on  one  or  another  of 
the  lines  suggested,  how  far  will  the  books  so 
separated  be  accessible?  The  object  of  the 
separation  as  proposed  to  us  is  economy  of 
administration.  Economy  can  be  secured  in 
three  ways  —  by  closer  methods  of  storage, 
by  abbreviated  methods  of  record,  by  transfer 
of  the  books  to  other  libraries,  and  possibly 
in  a  fourth  way,  by  improvements  in  methods 
of  construction. 

In  storage,  no  substantial  gain  over  the  pres- 
ent methods  can  be  made,  except  by  packing 
the  books  tightly  on  the  shelves,  arranging  by 
sizes,  and  even  placing  two  or  three  rows,  one 
behind  the  other,  on  the  same  shelf.  To  do 
this  means  the  abandonment  of  any  useful 
system  of  classification  by  subject,  and  with 
the  abandonment  of  classification  personal  ex- 
amination by  the  student  of  the  material  upon 
which  he  is  working  becomes  impossible,  ex- 
cept as  he  sends  for  the  books  one  by  one  to 
be  brought  to  him  from  different  places.  This 
method  of  procedure  implies,  of  course,  ex- 
clusive dependence  on  catalogs  and  bibli- 
ographies for  a  knowledge  of  what  books  to 
ask  for.  The  inquirer  gets  only  what  he 
specifically  demands,  and  he  is  cut  off  from 
discovering  on  the  shelves  themselves  mate- 
rial of  which  catalogs  and  bibliography  had 
not  told  him.  The  second  way  to  economize  is 
by  adopting  abbreviated  or  incomplete  methods 
of  cataloging;  but  if  classification  on  the 
shelves  has  been  sacrificed  to  economy,  it  is 
obvious  that  incompleteness  in  cataloging  will 
have  the  effect  of  dropping  many  books  out  of 
sight  altogether,  and  such  books  might  as  well 
be  destroyed  or  turned  over  to  some  more  fortu- 
nately endowed  or  wisely  administered  library. 
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The  library  which  neither  classifies  its  books 
nor  fully  records  them  (unless  as  a  result  cf 
some  temporary  stress  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment) does  not  deserve  to  have  them. 

The  third  method  of  economy  —  transfer  to 
some  other  library  or  to  a  central  deposit  — 
has,  or  may  have,  its  proper  place  in  library 
administration,  and  is  one  that  deserves  care- 
ful discussion  at  the  hands  of  librarians;  it 
does  not,  however,  concern  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  Improvements  in  construc- 
tion (the  fourth  expedient)  may  still  be  made. 
A  system  of  sliding  cases,  for  instance,  can 
be  imagined  which  would  provide  storage 
for  more  volumes  to  the  cubic  foot  and  yet 
would  not  interfere  with  classification  and 
ready  access.  If  such  a  system  does  not  in- 
terfere with  present  practice  in  these  respects, 
we  need  not  discuss  it  now,  but  welcome  it 
when  it  comes. 

The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  this: 
Can  a  scholar  accomplish  his  work  if  he 
has  to  depend  exclusively  on  bibliographies, 
the  library  catalogs,  and  selected  standard 
works,  to  learn  what  material  he  ought  to 
examine,  and  is  not  able  to  find  the  books 
themselves  brought  together  into  one  or  sev- 
eral specific  places  on  the  shelves  —  groups  of 
books,  that  is  to  say,  which  he  can  run  through 
in  searching  for  his  facts  or  evidence,  and 
can  easily  recur  to  from  time  to  time,  groups 
of  books  in  which  he  is  almost  sure  to  find 
volumes  for  which  he  would  not  have  thought 
of  asking,  but  which  would  prove  to  have 
•value;  while  many  others  he  can  dismiss  with 
a  glance,  though  he  would  have  felt  obliged  to 
send  for  them  if  he  found  them  recorded 
in  the  catalog.  No  catalog  record  can  take 
the  place  of  a  first-hand  examination  of  the 
book,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  moment's 
glance  at  the  book  will  show  a  trained  book- 
man that  there  is  nothing  to  his  purpose 
there.  The  saving  of  time  from  this  fact 
alone  is  an  important  item  in  any  scholar's 
daily  work. 

From  a  somewhat  careful  inquiry  in  regard 
to  investigations  lately  in  progress  in  the 
Harvard  College  Library,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  direct  personal  access  to  a  classified  col- 
lection of  all  the  material  at  hand  is  of  the 
first  importance  if  profitable  work  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. From  a  description  of  some  of 
these  investigations,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 


many  cases  appropriate  bibliographies  do  not 
exist  to  which  the  student  may  turn  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  his  sources.  He  is  going 
over  the  ground,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  making  his  bibliography  as  he 
goes.  In  other  cases  the  bibliographies  which 
he  can  use  are  so  extensive  and  record  so 
much  that  is  out  of  his  reach  that  an  enor- 
mous loss  of  time  results  simply  from  sifting 
out  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  mate- 
rial accessible  to  him.  The  library  catalog 
is  of  use  in  some  cases.  Its  use  should  always 
supplement  search  by  other  means,  but  often 
the  student's  inquiry  is  for  specific  points  to 
be  found  only  by  searching  through  a  series 
of  general  works,  so  that  he  cannot  depend 
upon  the  catalog  for  the  precise  information 
which  he  requires.  In  fact,  the  work  of  a 
philologist  or  a  historian  in  searching  for  new 
facts  or  fresh  evidence  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  his  inquiry  may  be  properly  compared  to 
that  of  the  naturalist  searching  in  the  field 
lor  his  specimens.  The  naturalist  cannot  tell 
his  assistant  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  stone  in 
such  a  pasture  and  bring  him  from  under  it 
a  particular  beetle.  He  must  himself  search 
from  stone  to  stone  on  the  chance  of  finding 
what  he  wants,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way 
the  literary  worker  searches  from  volume  to 
volume  for  what  he  seeks.  He  knows  the 
field  in  which  his  facts  will  be  found,  as  the 
naturalist  knows  the  habitat  of  his  specimens, 
but  can  no  more  tell  in  advance  in  what  vol- 
ume he  will  find  what  he  wants  than  the 
naturalist  can  foresee  under  what  particular 
stone  he  will  discover  his  beetle.  A  physicist, 
to  take  another  example,  is  studying  certain 
unknown  relations  in  electricity  or  sound. 
He  refers  to  books  in  order  to  inform  himself 
as  to  what  others  have  already  learned,  that 
he  may  be  guided  by  their  results.  His  own 
work,  however,  is  with  the  instruments  of  his 
laboratory,  and  his  use  of  books  is  a  supple- 
mentary matter.  A  writer  on  economics,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  the  physicist,  must  know 
the  results  of  others  labors  as  recorded  in 
bocks,  but  unlike  him,  books  also  form  the 
main  field  of  his  investigation,  for  the  facts 
which  he  seeks  are  for  the  most  part  to  be 
found  in  print.  Scientists,  who  thus  find  the 
material  of  their  studies  in  nature,  and  refer 
to  books  mainly  for  the  records  of  previous 
discovery,  often  fail  to  recognize  the  fact 
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that  to  the  students  of  history,  literature,  phil- 
ology, economics,  etc.  —  to  the  students,  that 
is  to  say,  of  human  expression  and  accom- 
plishment—  books  are  themselves  the  very 
material  of  their  study,  and  are  not  merely 
the  record  of  what  others  have  discovered  be- 
fore them  (like  the  chemical  journals  and  the 
transactions  of  scientific  societies).  Books 
are,  with  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
the  only  tangible  evidence  of  what  men  have 
been,  and  how  they  lived  and  expressed  them- 
selves. For  the  students  of  these  subjects,  the 
library  is  itself  their  laboratory  and  museum, 
and  should  be  used  in  the  same  way  that  lab- 
oratories and  museums  are  used  by  the  scien- 
tists. Its  resources  should  be  as  conveniently 
and  systematically  arranged  as  are  the  con- 
tents of  the  scientist's  workrooms.  A  mu- 
seum that  stored  its  birds,  its  insects,  its  fishes, 
and  its  reptiles  packed  indiscriminately  to- 
gether because  they  would  thus  occupy  less 
room,  or  that  expected  an  inquirer  to  know 
in  advance  on  which  specimens  he  would  find 
a  particular  kind  of  parasite  growing,  would 
be  as  reasonably  administered  as  a  library  in 
which  a  reader,  seeking  to  trace  out  some  spe- 
cial phenomenon  in  literary  or  social  history, 
should  be  expected  to  know  in  advance  in 
precisely  what  volumes  he  would  find  the 
evidence  he  sought. 

All  this  will  become  plainer  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  subjects  actually  investigated 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months  in  the 
Harvard  College  Library,  and  from  the  com- 
ments made  by  some  of  the  investigators. 
These  were  sent  me  in  reply  to  a  circular  ask- 
ing for  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the 
scope  and  method  of  their  work,  and  inquir- 
ing whether  their  work  would  have  been 
hindered,  and  how  seriously,  if  they  had  not 
had  access  to  the  shelves,  or  if  they  had  had 
access  only  to  a  generous  selection  of  import- 
ant books  and  to  a  collection  of  bibliographies 
end  to  the  library  catalog.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  in  most  of  these  cases  access  to  the 
shelves  was  considered  almost  or  quite  indis- 
pensable, while  in  a  few  it  was  relatively  un- 
important. 

A  study  of  the  Scandinavian  influences  on 
the  English  romantic  movement. — The  writer 
set  himself  to  discover  what  Scandinavian 
books  were  accessible  to  Englishmen  of  the 


i6th,  I7th  and  iSth  centuries,  how  many  of 
these  works  appeared  to  have  been  actually 
known  and  read  in  England,  and  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  knowledge  of  them  became 
diffused  among  the  English  people  at  large. 
To  learn  this,  it  was  necessary  to  search 
through  all  the  English  literature  of  the  period 
in  question  accessible  to  him,  and  the  writer 
states  that  the  most  significant  documents  for 
his  purpose  were  translations  and  imitations 
of  old  Norse  poetry,  which  appeared,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  the  works  of  minor  poets, 
and  were  in  many  cases  only  to  be  found 
in  the  periodicals  of  the  time,  and  in  mis- 
cellaneous collections  of  fugitive  verse. 
Eighteenth  century  works  on  history,  geog- 
raphy, travel  and  exploration  often  contain 
allusions  to  Scandinavian  literature,  and  lef- 
erences  to  Odin,  who  was  known  as  a  magi- 
cian, are  often  found  in  books  on  magic  and 
demonology.  "  Every  one  of  these  considera- 
tions directed  my  attention  to  a  new  field,  and 
here  again  I  found  that  to  be  sure  of  conclu- 
sive results  I  had  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves 
where  these  various  sorts  of  books  were  kept. 
I  found  that  books  whose  titles  were  in  no 
way  promising  or  even  suggestive  from  my 
point  of  view  sometimes  contained  precisely 
the  kind  of  information  I  was  after.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  books  I  had  to  deal 
with,  then,  were  practically  out  of  circula- 
tion." "  I  consulted,  naturally,  hundreds  of 
volumes  which  I  did  not  know  about  before  I 
handled  them —  sets  of  short-lived  and  little- 
used  periodicals,  for  example.  If  I  had  been 
obliged  to  send  a  boy  for  these  books  instead 
of  going  to  them  myself,  I  should  not  only 
have  lost  a  vast  amount  of  time  in  waiting  for 
books  to  be  brought  to  me,  many  of  which,  on 
examination,  proved  to  contain  nothing  of 
value  —  but,  taking  into  account  the  number 
of  volumes  I  had  to  consult,  and  the  number 
of  times  I  had  to  revert  to  the  same  volume 
for  the  sake  of  verifying  a  reference  or  of 
making  additional  quotation,  I  should  say 
that  in  preparing  and  revising  my  disserta- 
tion and  in  verifying  it  for  the  press,  I  must 
have  necessarily  monopolized  the  entire  ser- 
vices of  one  boy  for  something  like  ten  hours 
a  day  for  six  months.  If  the  books  had  been 
stored  where  I  could  not  gain  personal  access 
to  them  I  am  positive  that  I  should  have 
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missed  a  great  number  of  them  altogether, 
I  should  certainly  have  had  to  double  the 
time  I  spent  in  preparing  and  revising  my  dis- 
sertation, and  my  results  would  have  been 
very  incomplete." 

The  administration  of  native  tribes  in  South 
Africa. — This  involved  the  examination  of 
government  publications,  reports,  statutes,  etc., 
histories,  travels,  discussions  on  the  British 
colonies  and  on  South  Africa,  and  magazine 
articles. 

The  medieval  grammar  schools  of  Eng- 
land.— The  sources  for  this  study  were  monas- 
tic records,  especially  those  of  the  Rolls 
Series,  historical  documents  published  by  the 
various  archaeological  societies,  the  published 
bishops'  registers,  and  various  county  and 
town  histories,  besides  numerous  other  me- 
diaeval literary  documents.  "  I  should  have 
found  it  impossible  to  gather  my  material 
without  direct  access  to  the  shelves.  In  using 

the  Library  for  books  not  at  Gore 

Hall,  I  had  to  send  for  the  books,  and  have 
found  it  a  great  source  of  annoyance  and 
delay." 

The  history  of  American  pronunciation. — 
"  The  inquiry  comprised  the  rapid  examination 
of  several  hundred  primers  and  other  text- 
books published  in  America  in  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  work  was  rendered  possible 
only  by  free  access  to  shelves  containing  books 
that  would  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  worth- 
less." 

Libraries  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  writer 
was  searching  both  for  facts  and  for  illustra- 
tions to  be  used  in  the  stereopticon.  He 
writes:  "Access  to  the  shelves  was  most  im- 
portant in  my  case.  I  got  many  suggestions 
by  running  across  books  unexpectedly.  This 
is  an  advantage  on  which  every  investigator 
counts,  and  which  would  largely  disappear  if 
access  to  the  shelves  were  denied." 

History  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  Ameri- 
can secondary  schools. — The  writer  used  all 
sorts  of  educational  publications,  including 
histories  of  old  academies,  school  committee 
reports,  and  catalogs  of  various  institutions. 

The  influence  of  church  writers  on  Dante, 
including  the  study  of  the  treatment  by  church 
writers  of  subjects  considered  by  Dante. — 
The  writer  depended  mainly  on  the  shelves 
and  on  the  indices  of  the  works  examined  as 


the  most  convenient  method  of  work,  but 
states  that  probably  under  any  system  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  which  he  used 
wculd  remain  on  the  open  shelves  of  a  library, 
rather  than  be  sent  to  some  other  place  of  de- 
posit. 

A  report  on  the  general  theory  of  func- 
tions.— The  writer's  work  covered  the  whole 
field,  especially  the  development  of  this  the- 
ory during  the  last  half  of  the  ipth  cen- 
tury, and  he  reports  that  he  had  already 
tried  to  do  a  part  of  this  work  at  a  German 
university,  but  when  there  put  off  all  use  of 
books,  so  far  as  possible,  until  his  return  to 
the  Harvard  Library,  because  he  could  ac- 
complish more  in  this  part  of  his  work  in 
one  day  in  Cambridge  than  in  three  at  the 
German  university,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  German  university  had  one  of  the  best 
mathematical  libraries  in  the  world.  The 
writer  declares  that  there  are  no  books  in 
the  mathematical  collection  which  could  well 
be  separated  from  ordinary  access  and  easy 
use,  except  modern  text-books  of  inferior 
quality. 

Fetish  worship. — It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
most  important  material  on  fetish  worship 
is  not  to  be  had  from  books  written  directly 
upon  this  subject,  but  is  to  be  got  first-hand 
in  books  of  travel  and  exploration.  The  im- 
portance of  having  such  books  in  an  orderly 
arrangement  on  the  shelves  and  accessible  to 
personal  examination  is  evident. 

The  liver  in  divination  and  sacrifice. — The 
writer  had  occasion  to  consult  a  large  num- 
ber of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  classical, 
Christian  and  mediaeval,  especially  old  medical 
writers  and  modern  works  on  comparative 
anatomy.  Many  of  these  books  are  not  at 
present  classified  together  on  the  shelves  in 
the  Harvard  Library,  and  the  writer,  being  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  long  training,  hav- 
ing, therefore,  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  authors  in  which  he  was  likely  to  find  the 
material  sought,  did  not  feel  the  need  of  clas- 
sification, being  able  to  determine  in  advance 
what  authors  he  wished  to  consult. 

Serpent  worship,  and  again,  The  cult  of  the 
serpent  throughout  the  Greek  world. — The 
most  valuable  information  in  regard  to  ser- 
pent worship  among  savage  tribes  is  to  be 
found  in  books  of  travel  and  ethnology  while 
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the  material  on  the  serpent  in  Greek  religion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  authors  them- 
selves and  from  books  on  religion,  mythology, 
vases,  sculpture,  numismatics,  etc.  Such 
books,  if  found  together  on  the  shelves,  can 
be  much  more  conveniently  examined  than 
if  scattered. 

The  presidential  election  of  1864.— A  search 
through  contemporary  newspapers,  political 
pamphlets,  and  biographies  was  necessary. 

Hostile  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
which  the  ministry  does  not  resign. — All  the 
material  for  this  study  was  found  in  Han- 
sard's Parliamentary  debates. 

Municipal  tramway  legislation  in  England. 
— Hansard's  debates  and  the  Parliamen- 
tary papers  furnish  the  facts  upon  which 
this  study  was  based. 

History  of  the  Plant  Mandragora  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
involving  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  use 
of  anaesthetics  prevailed  in  ancient  surgery. — 
The  search  for  material  covered  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  and  classical  literature,  and 
to  some  extent  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
well.  "  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  been 
much  more  than  half  as  far  along  in  my  work 
as  I  am  at  present  if  I  had  had  to  wait  to 
send  for  the  books  I  needed." 

Economic  and  social  effects  of  the  black 
death. — This  required  access  to  English  eco- 
nomic histories  and  to  those  of  some  other 
countries,  and  to  other  histories  of  England 
as  well,  and  it  was  necessary  to  examine  a 
much  larger  number  of  books  than  the 
writer  expected. 

The  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. — The 
material  was  collected  from  the  census  re- 
ports, reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  various  state  government  publica- 
tions. 

Ancient  curses. — "The  work  required  much 
rummaging  through  periodicals  and  the  works 
of  learned  societies,  the  latter  of  which  are 
often  not  very  carefully  indexed.  It  would 
have  been  extremely  inconvenient  to  send  for 
each  book  as  it  was  wanted." 

History  of  school  supervision,  and  History 
of  the  school  committee. — These  investigations 
required  a  search  through  town  reports, 
school  documents  of  all  kinds,  educational 
monographs,  and  educational  journals. 


''  Without  access  to  the  shelves  much  of  the 
work  could  not  be  done  at  all.  There  are  no 
bibliographies  covering  the  particular  re- 
searches I  am  making." 

Greek  sculpture,  with  constant  reference  to 
original  sources  or  first  statements. — "The 
separation  of  books  would  make  my  work  al- 
most impossible,  certainly  very  much  slower." 

A  student  of  comparative  religion  and  folk- 
lore writes :  "  The  privilege  of  using  the 
shelves  is  inestimable,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  performed  would  be  in 
every  way  limited  by  abbreviation  of  such 
liberty.  Any  scholar  who  has  opportunity  to 
use  the  library  will  affirm  that  there  is  noth- 
ing whatever  which  could  make  up  for  this 
advantage.  It  is  the  generosity  with  which 
the  Harvard  Library  concedes  such  use  that 
does  more  than  anything  else  to  make  Cam- 
bridge a  center  of  learning,  and  which  makes 
it,  in  the  opinion  of  its  readers,  a  more  desir- 
able place  to  work  in  than  any  in  Europe." 
In  regard  to  the  collection  of  folk-lore,  pro- 
verbs, riddles,  etc.,  he  says :  "  Any  person 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  consulting  shelves 
having  a  collection  of  this  character,  will  find 
himself  guided  by  one  book  to  another,  will 
learn  what  he  desires  in  looking  over  the 
wcrks.  and  will  be  saved  immeasurable  time 
and  vexation  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
library  is  arranged." 

A  scientist,  a  student  of  physics,  writes: 
"I  usually  go  to  the  library  knowing  just 
what  I  want,  that  is,  with  some  definite  refer- 
ence to  some  particular  volume.  My  work 
would  not,  I  should  say,  be  greatly  hampered 
if  I  had  direct  access  only  to  the  scientific 
periodicals  (bound  volumes)  and  the  publica- 
tions of  learned  societies." 

On  the  other  hand,  another  scientific  worker 
writes :  "  My  work  would  have  been  seriously 
hindered  if  I  had  not  had  access  to  the 
shelves.  In  the  periodicals  cross  references 
are  so  frequent  that  great  inconvenience 
would  be  caused  by  the  necessity  of  sending 
for  each  volume  as  needed.  In  my  historical 
work  [on  the  history  of  scientific  theories],  it 
is  a  great  help  to  have  the  books  themselves 
at  hand,  for  if  one  volume  happens  to  be  out, 
I  can  at  once  take  the  next  best." 

A  classical  student  engaged  in  writing  a 
thesis  on  a  grammatical  subject  was  obliged 
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tu  go  through  the  special  lexicons  or  indices 
of  all  the  Latin  authors.  To  discover  in 
what  edition  the  best  indices  were  to  be  had, 
h;  found  it  far  more  convenient  to  go  through 
the  books  as  they  stood  on  the  shelves  instead 
of  having  to  send  for  them  one  by  one. 

Another  scholar  who  has  used  the  classical 
collections  extensively  writes :  "  In  cases 
where  the  books  are,  to  some  extent,  classified 
ou  the  shelves,  I  think  the  absence  of  any 
book,  however  unimportant,  upon  that  sub- 
ject from  its  proper  place,  would  be  an  annoy- 
ance and  a  hindrance  to  effective  research." 

A  comparison  of  th«  above  instances  with 
the  ordinary  requests  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance constantly  made  at  all  library  reference 
desks  shows  that  there  are  two  widely  differ- 
ent ways  of  using  a  library.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  man  who  desires  to  inform  himself  about 
some  period  or  subject  and  is  content  to  accept 
what  some  competent  writer  has  published, 
consults  one  or  two  standard  books  on  the  sub- 
jects ;  the-ie  naturally  suggest  others  and  he  fol- 
lows them  up  if  so  disposed.  For  reading  of  this 
kind,  access  to  a  large  collection  is  unimport- 
ant and  may  even  be  discouraging,  and  the 
elaborate  equipment  of  a  great  reference  li- 
brary is  quite  unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  who  undertakes  to  follow  out  some 
new  line  of  inquiry,  to  establish  relations  be- 
tween certain  facts  not  hitherto  studied  in 
connection,  and  to  draw  fresh  conclusions 
from  what  he  learns,  sets  about  his  work  in  a 
very  different  way.  So  does  one  who  attempts 
to  collect  from  a  wide  range  of  sources,  scat- 
tered and  fragmentary  references  hitherto  un- 
noticed on  some  specific  subject,  that  he  may 
thus  add  to  the  general  sum  of  knowledge  in 
regard  to  it.  Nearly  all  the  instances  cited 
above  are  of  this  kind.  For  such  work,  direct 
personal  access  to  a  well  classified  and  abun- 
dant collection  of  books  is  the  first  requisite. 
To  be  deprived  of  it  means  at  the  very  least 
a  serious  and  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  and 
in  many  cases  it  altogether  prevents  the  under- 
taking of  the  inquiry.  In  iact,  this  liberty  of 
access  is  itself  of  such  primary  importance 
that  the  question  of  a  division  of  the  library 
into  books  much  used  and  books  little  used 
becomes  a  secondary  question  to  be  decided 
solely  on  the  ground  of  practical  convenience. 
A  library  may  well  find  it  convenient  to  place 


less  used  subjects,  or  the  less  used  books  on 
popular  subjects,  in  a  more  distant  part  of  the 
building,  or  even,  when  pressed  by  want  of 
room,  in  a  separate  building,  but  it  cannot 
afford  to  store  them  in  such  a  way  that  schol- 
ars cannot  themelves  look  them  over  and  find 
them  in  an  order  convenient  for  such  exami- 
nation. This  is,  of  course,  particularly  true 
of  the  collections  which  form  what  I  have 
called  the  middle  four-fifths,  but  it  is  also  true 
in  its  own  degree  of  the  obsolete  secondary 
works  comprising  the  lower  tenth.  Some 
economies  of  cataloging  these  latter  books 
may  perhaps  be  resorted  to,  but  if  they  are 
worth  keeping  at  all  they  are  worth  keeping  in 
such  order  that  they  can  be  examined.  If  a 
library  cannot  do  this,  it  should  pass  them 
over  to  seme  other  library  that  will. 

And  this  brings  us  again  to  the  third  method 
of  economizing  which  was  mentioned  above, 
namely,  transfer  of  books  to  some  other 
library  or  to  some  central  depository.  This 
is  in  some  degree  an  entirely  practicable  meas- 
ure of  relief  and  one  that  may  in  the  future 
be  more  generally  and  more  systematically 
adopted  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  In  my 
last  report  as  librarian  I  roughly  outlined  a 
plan  for  a  central  library  of  deposit,  to  which 
books  from  various  neighboring  libraries 
might  be  sent  and  unnecessary  duplication 
avoided.  Neighboring  libraries  may  well 
adopt  separate  individual  fields  which  they 
will  undertake  to  cultivate  as  carefully  as  they 
have  opportunity,  and  such  specialties  should 
be  respected  and  encouraged  by  each  member 
o?  the  group.  Despite  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan,  and 
despite  the  inconvenience  of  a  separation  of 
some  subjects,  I  think  it  is  a  plan  that  de- 
serves serious  consideration,  and  that  it  pre- 
sents possibilities  which  we  all  may  be  glad 
to  take  advantage  of  as  our  collections  become 
more  unwieldy.  In  any  such  deposit  collec- 
tion, however,  I  am  convinced  that  classifica- 
tion and  access  will  be  just  as  essential  as  in 
the  main  collections  of  the  several  libraries, 
and  the  desired  economy  is  to  be  found  not 
so  much  in  methods  of  administration  as  in 
the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication,  and 
in  the  fact  that  a  building  for  this  purpose  may 
be  erected  on  cheaper  land  than  that  occupied 
by  the  libraries  of  large  cities. 
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BY  WILLIAM    E.   FOSTER,  Librarian  Providence  (R.  /.)  Public  Library. 


T  T  may  be  assumed  that  this  discussion  is  to 
be  conducted  from  several  different  points 
of  view.  The  subject  has  many  sides,  and  any 
discussion  of  it  should  be  many-sided.  Rec- 
ognizing, therefore,  the  fact  that  other  speak- 
ers will  do  justice  to  other  portions  of  the 
subject,  I  shall  deliberately  confine  myself  to 
one  or  two  phases  of  it. 

The  echoes  of  President  Eliot's  famous 
suggestion  of  last  year,  in  his  paper  before 
this  association,  have  been  very  far-reaching, 
but  it  has  not  always  been  remembered  that 
they  were  the  outgrowth  of  distinctly  cramped 
conditions  at  the  Harvard  University  Library. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  of  our  libraries 
which  are  not  yet  in  that  cramped  situation. 
While,  therefore,  all  that  was  at  that  time 
suggested  was  interesting  and  instructive,  it 
is  not  every  library  that  needs  to  turn  to 
those  extreme  measures  as  a  means  of  deliv- 
erance. I  intend,  therefore,  to  discuss,  among 
other  things,  some  measures  which  are  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  in  library  buildings  where 
there  is  still  plenty  of  space. 

I  will  name,  first  of  all,  book  exhibits.  In 
a  library  which  can  provide  for  doing  so,  it  is 
frequently  useful  to  assign  certain  sections  of 
shelves  to  no  special  classes  of  books  per- 
manently, but  rather  to  give  opportunity  for 
rotation,  as  the  need  may  arise.  In  the 
Providence  Public  Library  there  are  some 
entire  rooms  so  assigned,  and  in  other  rooms 
certain  bookcases  are  so  assigned.  These  can 
be  made  available  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways, 
perhaps  in  no  instance  so  usefully  as  in  con- 
nection with  reference  lists.  A  reference  list 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself.  It  is  still  better 
when,  side  by  side  with  it,  are  the  books  to 
which  reference  is  made. 

I  will  give  a  specific  illustration  of  what  I 
mean.  We  have  established  a  custom  in  our 
library,  which  I  trust  will  be  permanent,  of 
putting  out  some  references  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer,  on  out-door  life,  tramping, 
mountaineering,  etc.  With  the  list  of  refer- 


ences we  bring  out  the  books  from  their  va- 
rious places  in  the  stack,  and  the  interested 
reader,  in  addition  to  a  list  of  titles,  sees  be- 
fore him  a  row  of  inviting  books.  The  term 
"little  used  books"  is  perhaps  not  easy  to 
confine  within  definite  limits;  and  may  per- 
haps be  properly  regarded  ^  a  "comparative 
matter."  Some  books  belong  in  this  class 
to  a  less  degree  and  others  to  a  greater  de- 
gree. Certain  it  is  that  there  are  books  in 
such  a  field  as  this,  of  "out-door  life,"  which 
have  not  been  greatly  used  in  a  series  of 
years,  and  which,  nevertheless,  when  placed 
under  the  eye  of  the  public,  find  their  way 
tnerringly  to  the  hands  of  an  interested 
reader. 

A  measure  such  as  this,  in  library  admin- 
istration, finds  its  analogy,  perhaps,  in  the 
keys  of  an  organ  or  piano.  Men  do  not  know 
the  power  and  attractiveness  of  these  instru- 
ments until  the  keys  are  played  upon;  and 
this  act  of  bringing  out  the  books  for  the  eye 
of  the  reader  is  equivalent  to  striking  the  or- 
gan keys  and  causing  them  to  give  forth  their 
notes.  Every  librarian  may  well  be  looking 
constantly  for  opportunities  thus  to  empha- 
size what  is  worthiest  in  the  resources  of  his 
library. 

The  books  which  I  have  just  mentioned  are 
probably  read  not  so  much  for  the  definite 
items  of  information  which  they  contain  as 
for  the  fascination  which  the  subject  holds, 
or  the  inspiration  to  deeds  of  adventure  or 
exploration.  Even  more  is  this  quality  of  in- 
spiration predominant  in  literature  proper,  in 
the  whole  field  of  "the  literature  of  power," 
as  distinguished  from  "the  literature  of 
knowledge,"  in  De  Quincey's  phrase.  To 
provide  a  room,  as  has  been  done  in  the  li- 
brary building  already  named  above,  and  set 
it  apart  as  a  "standard  library,"  is  one  very 
effective  way  of  emphasizing  what  is  worth- 
iest to  endure  and  to  give  permanent  enjoy- 
ment. This  measure  differs  from  the  one  just 
cited  above,  in  the  fact  that  the  location  of 
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the  books  on  its  shelves  is  a  permanent  one 
rather  than  a  shifting. one.  It  plainly  stands, 
however,  for  discrimination  and  for  the  ap- 
plication of  standards  of  judgment. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  establish- 
ment of  "standard  libraries"  of  works  within 
the  field  of  "the  literature  of  knowledge"  as 
well  as  "the  literature  of  power"  has  not  thus 
far  proved  to  be  quite  so  manageable  a  prop- 
osition as  in  the  other  instance.  If  so,  it  is 
certainly  not  due  to  any  lack  of  the  need  of 
discrimination,  in  the  one  field  as  well  as  in 
the  other.  The  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  are  indeed  enormously  increased, 
when  carried  into  the  field  of  "the  literature 
of  knowledge."  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  works  go  out  of  date  in 
this  field,  and  also  to  the  wide  difference  in 
points  of  view  when,  as  often  happens,  all 
alike  claim  to  be  authoritative.  But  the 
need  exists,  even  in  a  library  which  aims  to 
provide  open  shelves  (in  this  department), 
for  some  measures  of  discrimination  which 
shall  exhibit  the  differences  sharply  to  the  eye 
of  the  reader. 

I  recall  a  very  instructive  instance  in  our 
own  experience.  For  about  three  years  the 
Providence  Public  Library  has  had,  deposited 
on  open  shelves  in  its  educational  study- 
room,  a  collection  of  text-books.  These  were 
in  every  instance  (with  perhaps  a  few  excep- 
tions) antiquated  or  superseded  issues  of 
school  text-books ;  and  this  fact  was  distinct- 
ly stated  and  distinctly  understood.  They 
were  used  by  teachers  in  making  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  subject  which  they  were 
teaching.  For  instance,  a  teacher  of  geom- 
etry came  there  to  consult  the  20  or  30  earlier 
treatises  on  geometry,  and  see  what  methods 
were  used  in  earlier  times.  During  the  pres- 
ent year,  however,  an  almost  equally  large  col- 
lection of  school  text-books  has  been  sent  to 
the  library  building,  and  while  the  former 
was  a  collection  of  antiquities,  these  latter 
books  are  sharply  up  to  date,  comprising,  in 
fact,  a  set  of  the  text-books  at  present  in  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  placed 
there  by  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

These  also  are  used  for  purposes  of  study 
and  consultation,  but  from  so  different  a  point 
of  view  that,  after  careful  consideration,  we 
decided  that  the  two  collections  should  not 
even  be  within  the  same  room.  This  up-to- 


date  collection  is  accordingly  placed  else- 
where, but  on  open  shelves,  like  the  other, 
and  is  used  for  reference. 

What  the  true  bearing  is,  of  the  policy 
of  open  shelves,  on  the  subject  in  question, 
is  one  of  the  inquiries  of  greatest  interest. 
In  President  Eliot's  scheme  open  shelves 
are  discountenanced,  partly  from  a  distrust 
of  the  results  of  "browsing,"  so-called,  and 
partly  from  a  conviction  that  time  as  well  as 
space  must  be  saved.  The  expectation  in  re- 
gard to  a  saving  of  time,  through  avoiding 
open  shelves,  is  perhaps  not  always  well 
founded.  An  experience  of  a  reader  in  one 
of  the  larger  libraries  of  New  England  tends 
to  confirm  me  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  He 
visited  {he  library  with  this  definite  object  in 
view,  namely,  of  consulting  the  "school  re- 
ports" of  a  certain  Massachusetts  town,  to 
take  down  the  exact  years  of  service  on  the 
school  board  of  a  former  resident  of  that 
town.  He  therefore  stated  that  he  wished  to 
consult  these  reports  for  the  years  1855  to 
1875.  There  are  two  ways  in  which,  in  a 
large  state  library  like  this,  files  of  municipal 
reports  might  be  placed  on  the  shelves,  name- 
ly, by  towns  or  cities,  alphabetically,  with  a 
chronological  arrangement  under  each  mu- 
nicipality, or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  years,  for 
all  the  municipalities  of  the  state,  with  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  under  each  year. 
This  last-named  arrangement  was  the  one  in 
use  in  this  library;  and,  as  a  consequence,  one 
large  table  was  completely  covered  with  the 
cumbrous  volumes  (since  the  messenger  made 
no  attempt  to  select  out  this  particular  town 
from  the  rest),  representing  this  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  required  to  be  completely 
rearranged  before  using  them.  If  the  reader 
cculd  have  been  admitted  to  the  shelves,  he 
would  have  retained  these  volumes  in  their 
places  on  the  shelves,  save  only  the  one  vol- 
ume at  a  time  which  he  would  need  to  take 
down  (with  no  effort  at  rearrangement),  only 
long  enough  to  extract  the  information,  and 
then  return  it.  The  half  dozen  trips  of  the 
messenger  to  the  public  room  with  his  loads 
of  superfluous  books  would  have  been  un- 
necessary, and  also  the  half  dozen  trips  in  re- 
turning; and  a  considerable  delay  in  waiting 
for  the  book,  as  well  as  the  long  waits  of 
"the  next  reader,"  would  have  been  avoided. 

Apparently   there   are   plenty  of  instances. 
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like  this  (and  in  genealogical  studies  also) 
where  the  policy  of  open  shelves  proves  a 
time-saving  operation.  Apparently  also  there 
are  great  and  inestimable  advantages  of  other 
kinds  connected  with  the  policy  of  open 
shelves.  When  we  can  combine  with  this 
open  shelf  policy  that  of  emphasizing  the 
worth  of  certain  specially  noteworthy  books 
there  is  a  distinct  gain. 

When  our  storage  conditions  become  se- 
rious, and  the  question  of  more  space  is  an 
imperative  one,  all  librarians  will  cheerfully 
give  due  consideration  to  the  question  of 
"storage  buildings"  for  the  so-called  "little 
used  books."  Until  that  time  arrives  promis- 
ing results  may  follow  from  the  suggestions 
noted  above;  and  then,  possibly,  when  the 
evil  day  does  come,  these  books  may  prove 
not  to  have  been  so  little  used  after  all. 

SUGGESTIONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRESIDENT 
ELIOT'S  ADDRESS. 

1.  Establish  at  several  points  in  the  United 
States    (perhaps   three   in   number)    deposi- 
tories, where  practically  everything  will  still 
be  collected  and  preserved  indefinitely. 

2.  Let  the  policy  adopted  for  other  libraries 
which  are  considered  large  make  them  ex- 
haustive   collectors    in    certain    special    lines 
agreed  upon,  exhaustiveness  being  frankly  re- 
linquished so  far  as  other  lines  are  concerned. 

3.  Let    the    policy    adopted    for    libraries 


smaller  than  these  include  a  much  greater  de- 
pendence on  inter-library  loans,  both  as  re- 
gards the  libraries  in  their  own  community 
and  in  other  communities. 

4.  Among  libraries  in  the  same  community, 
let  co-operative  measures  be  still  further  de- 
veloped,   as    regards    purchasing,    cataloging, 
and  circulation. 

5.  Let  all  libraries  except  those  designated 
as   depositories  adopt  still  more  rigid  prin- 
ciples of  discrimination  in  purchasing. 

6.  As  a  help  to  discrimination  let  all  meth- 
ods of  evaluation,  or  appraisal,  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, particularly  as   embodied  in  printed 
form. 

7.  Let  more  rigid  methods  of  discrimina- 
tion be  applied  to  books  received  by  gift  or 
exchange. 

8.  Let  there  be  a  further  extension  of  sys- 
tematic sifting  processes,  as  applied  to  super- 
seded or  antiquated  books,  including  definite 
dates  for  this  revision,  throughout  the  year. 

9.  When  this  material  is  sifted  out,  let  it 
be  definitely  determined  whether  (a)  it  shall 
constitute  a  separate  collection  within  the  li- 
brary building,   (b)  be  removed  to  a  storage 
library,  (c)  be  deposited  in  a  branch  library, 

(d)  be  sent  by  exchange  to  another  library, 

(e)  be  sold,   (f)   be  given  away,  or  (g)   be 
destroyed. 

10.  Let  the  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
crowded  catalog  go  on,  parallel  with  the  re- 
lief of  the  crowded  shelves. 

11.  Let  there  be  more  of  an  open-shelf  pro- 
vision, rather  than  less ;  and  less  delay  in  get- 
ting the  book  to  the  reader  rather  than  more. 

12.  Let  the  subject  of  what  books  can  best 
be  dispensed  with  be  scientifically  studied. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  BOOKS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THEIR  USE. 
III.— RELATION    OF   DEPARTMENTAL  AND  GROUP  LIBRARIES  TO  THE 

MAIN  LIBRARY. 

BY  ERNEST  D.  BURTON,  University  of  Chicago. 


*T*  HE  story  I  have  to  tell  may  seem  to  make 
but  slight  contribution  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  topic  of  this  discussion.  For  I 
have  to  tell  not  so  much  of  a  successful  ex- 
periment as  of  a  plan  which  the  proposers 
of  it  hope  will  prove  successful,  and  a  plan  of 
which  the  storage  of  the  less  used  books  is 
only  an  incidental  element.  If  the  scheme 
which  I  am  to  describe,  and  which  is  indeed 
the  result  of  considerable  study  by  many  per- 
sons of  the  special  needs  of  one  university, 
shall  contain  any  slight  suggestion  of  value 


to  the  experienced  librarians  present,  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  benefit  they  will  confer 
by  their  criticisms,  this  is  all  that  I  can  ex- 
pect. 

When  the  University  of  Chicago  opened  its 
doors  in  October,  i8q2,  its  library  consisted 
of  a  general  library  and  a  number  of  depart- 
mental libraries,  one  for  each  department  — 
about  twenty  in  all  — though  there  were  from 
the  first  some  instances  of  grouping  by  which 
the  libraries  of  closely  related  departments 
were  administered  as  one.  All  these  libraries 
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were  recognized  and  treated  as  integral  parts 
of  the  university  library  being  equally  with 
the  general  library  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  university  through  the  library  board. 
All  purchases  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
a  few  early  invoices  were  made  through  the 
general  library,  and  all  books  were  accessioned 
at  the  general  library  before  being  sent  out  to 
the  departmental  libraries.  The  departmental 
libraries  were  intended  specially  as  research 
libraries  for  graduate  students,  the  general  li- 
brary being  supposed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
undergraduate  students,  as  well  as  to  be  a 
circulating  library  and  general  reference  li- 
brary for  the  whole  university.  Theoretically 
each  book  bought  for  a  departmental  library 
was  to  be  duplicated  for  the  general  library. 
Financial  reasons,  however,  rendered  so  ex- 
tensive duplication  of  books  impossible,  and 
especially  during  the  early  years  the  depart- 
mental libraries  with  open  shelves  were  open 
both  to  graduates  and  undergraduates,  and 
constituted  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
the  working  library  of  the  university.  The 
general  library,  housed  in  a  temporary  build- 
ing, unattractive  and  wholly  inadequate,  pro- 
vided storage  for  the  less  used  books,  of 
which  the  university,  by  reason  of  its  inherit- 
ance and  purchase  of  several  old  libraries  had 
from  the  beginning  relatively  large  numbers, 
served  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  transaction 
of  the  major  part  of  the  administrative  work 
of  the  entire  library,  including  the  depart- 
mental libraries,  and  as  a  reference  and  circu- 
lating library  for  the  university  at  large. 

The  plan  thus  inaugurated  at  the  beginning 
has  in  the  space  of  eleven  years  so  intrenched 
itself  in  the  confidence  of  the  faculty  that  a 
proposal  to  abandon  it  for  a  single  central 
library  would  not  to-day  be  entertained  for  a 
moment.  It  has,  however,  undergone  some 
modification  in  a  decade,  and  is  doubtless  des- 
tined to  undergo  still  further  change.  The 
chief  modifications  already  made  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

i.  While  the  autonomy  of  the  several  de- 
partments in  the  selection  of  books  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  conduct  of  their  libraries 
is  still  recognized  and  is  indeed  the  fixed  pol- 
icy of  the  university,  the  library  board  exer- 
cises a  stricter  oversight  over  the  depart- 
mental libraries  than  at  first,  by  general  legis- 
lation or  by  specific  vote  checking  tendencies 


to  capricious  action  or  lax  administration, 
and  by  daily  inspection  by  an  officer  of  the 
general  library  helping  to  maintain  efficient 
local  administration. 

2.  The    strictly    departmental    system    has 
given  way  for  purposes  of  administration  to 
a  group   system.     In   place   of   a   library   of 
Latin,  a  library  of  Greek,  and  a  library  of 
Sanskrit,  there  is  now  a  library  of  the  ancient 
classics,  and  similar  consolidations  have  tak- 
en place  in  other  groups. 

3.  The  general  library  has  been  developed 
as  an  undergraduate  reference  and  circulating 
library,  though  still   far  inferior  to  what  it 
should  be. 

Much  earnest  attention  has  been  given  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years  to  the  question  of  the 
direction  of  our  future  development,  and  there 
existed  for  a  time  two  quite  distinctly  divided 
parties  and  policies.  On  the  one  hand,  those 
whose  studies  were  somewhat  highly  special- 
ized and  whose  work  of  research  was  done 
largely  in  the  laboratories  desired  that  the  liv- 
ing books  which  were  of  use  in  research 
should  be  kept  in  the  laboratory  buildings. 
These,  therefore,  favored  the  continuance  of 
the  departmental  system  with  a  minimum  of 
modification.  The  advocates  of  this  view  in- 
cluded not  only  practically  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
but  many  of  the  professors  of  languages  and 
literature,  notably  those  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics and  of  the  Oriental  languages.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  each  of  the  sciences  in 
the  narrower  sense  already  possesses  its  own 
departmental  building,  that  the  Orientalists 
have  a  building  of  their  own,  and  that  the 
classical  departments  are  hoping  for  a  building 
in  the  not  distant  future.  The  representa- 
tives of  these  departments  urged  strongly 
the  necessity  of  having  their  books  in  close 
contiguity  with  their  musuem  material  as  well 
as  the  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  hav- 
ing their  departmental  libraries  near  to  their 
class  rooms  and  especially  to  their  seminar 
rooms. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  who 
felt  strongly  the  need  of  being  in  close  relation 
with  other  departments,  even  with  those  that 
lay  outside  the  group  to  which  they  belonged. 
Thus  the  representatives  of  the  different 
branches  of  theology,  each  feeling  itself  closely 
allied  to  some  department  outside  its  own 
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group  —  church  history  to  general  history, 
the  New  Testament  to  classical  Greek,  dog- 
matics to  philosophy  —  urged  the  desirability 
of  bringing  all  the  research  libraries  in  the 
field  of  the  humanities  into  one  great  build- 
ing. The  same  policy  was  advocated  almost 
unanimously  by  the  representatives  of  the 
modern  languages,  and  by  many  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  department  of  history  and  the 
social  sciences,  the  latter  urging  the  necessity  of 
their  library  being  near  to  the  law  library. 
Yet  there  was  practically  no  one  who  desired  to 
abandon  the  essential  features  of  the  depart- 
mental system  as  it  had  been  developed  in  ten 
years.  They  only  desired  that  the  group  libra- 
ries which  had  grown  out  of  the  departmental 
libraries  strictly  so  called,  should  be  brought 
into  closer  proximity  by  being  placed  in  one 
building,  being  willing  for  the  sake  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  proximity  to  sacrifice  the 
admitted  convenience  of  the  location  of  the 
group  library  in  the  lecture  room  building  of 
the  group. 

A  three  years'  discussion  of  the  subject, 
which  at  one  time  divided  the  faculty  into  two 
almost  equal  parties,  ended  last  August  in 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  secured  the  al- 
most unanimous  approval  of  the  teaching 
force  and  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Two 
principles  may  be  said  to  underlie  the 
plan.  First,  the  ends  respectively  sought 
by  the  two  parties  above  named  are  both 
desirable  and  both  should  be  secured  as 
tar  as  possible  in  the  plan  finally  adopted. 
In  a  university  in  which  research  work  is  so 
prominent  a  feature  as  in  considerable  degree 
to  give  character  to  the  whole  institution  it 
is  eminently  desirable,  not  to  say  necessary,  to 
bring  research  books  and  research  material 
into  the  closest  relation.  And  this  applies  not 
simply  to  the  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
but  only  in  less  degree  to  the  humanities.  On 
the  other  side,  if  we  are  to  guard  against  the 
evils  of  over-specialization  and  correspond- 
ingly narrow  intellectual  horizon,  the  various 
fields  of  knowledge  and  study  must  be  kept  in 
as  close  relationship  with  another  as  possible. 
In  the  second  place,  it  was  recognized  that 
while  we  had  much  to  learn  from  others,  the 
plan  finally  adopted  must  be  fitted  to  our  spe- 
cial needs  and  could  not  be  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  that  in  use  anywhere  else;  in  par- 
ticular that  we  could  not  produce  what  we 


needed  by  simply  multiplying  by  two  or  three 
or  ten  a  plan  in  successful  operation  in  a 
smaller  university.  Having  already  a  body  of 
students  numbering  between  three  and  four 
thousand,  and  compelled  to  plan  for  a  future 
that  might  easily  multiply  these  figures  by  two 
or  even  three,  and  that  would  certainly  involve 
the  erection  of  separate  buildings  for  each 
group  of  closely  related  departments,  in  some 
cases  a  building  for  a  single  department,  we 
were  forced  to  see  that  in  large  part  we  must 
work  out  our  own  salvation.  A  library  for  a 
university  with  thousands  of  students  is  not 
a  college  library  multiplied  by  ten;  nor  are 
two  universities  even  if  approximately  the 
same  size  likely  to  have  exactly  the  same 
needs. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  commission  to 
which  the  question  was  referred  and  which 
was  afterward  approved  first  by  the  faculty 
and  then  by  the  board  of  trustees,  embodies 
the  following  features : 

1.  The  plan  of  research  libraries,  one  for 
each  department  or  group,  is  retained,  and 
these   research   libraries   are  placed   in   each 
case  in  the   building   of  the   department  or 
group. 

2.  The  buildings  for  the  physical  and  bio- 
Icgical  sciences  being  already  completed,  the 
libraries  of  these  sciences  must  remain  for  the 
present  and  in  the  main  separate  from  one 
another   and   from   the  libraries   of  the  hu- 
manities. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  humanities,  however, 
the  separate  buildings  for  these  departments, 
being  in  most  cases  still  to  be  built,  are  to  be 
grouped    about    the    main    library    building, 
which  is  also  yet  to  be  built,  in  such  way 
that  while  the  building  of  each  group  or  de- 
partment shall  contain  the  research  library  of 
that  department  or  group  in  close  contiguity 
with  the  lecture  rooms,  seminar  rooms,  and 
museum   of  that    group,    yet  these    several 
libraries  shall  themselves  be  in  close  relation- 
ship with  the  general  library  and  with  one 
another. 

In  particular  it  is  proposed  that  a  building 
90  x  216  and  about  100  feet  high  shall  be  built 
for  the  general  library  extending  108  feet  east 
and  west  of  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  the 
main  quadrangle  of  the  university;  that  on 
the  east  of  this  and  immediately  contiguous 
with  it  there  shall  be  erected  for  the  histori- 
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cal  and  social  sciences  a  building  approximate- 
ly 60  feet  wide  by  168  feet  long;  that  on  the 
west  of  it  there  shall  be  a  similar  building  for 
the  modern  languages,  60x152;  that  still 
west  of  this,  occupying  the  corner  of  the 
quadrangle,  shall  be  a  building  for  the  classics, 
separated  from  the  modern  language  building 
by  a  space  of  20  feet,  but  connected  with  it 
on  the  third  floor  by  an  inclosed  bridge;  that 
north  of  the  building  of  the  historical  and  so- 
cial sciences  shall  stand  the  law  building, 
50x170  feet,  being  joined  to  the  law  build- 
ing by  a  bridge  on  the  level  of  the  third  floor ; 
that  north  of  this  again,  and  similarly  con- 
nected by  a  bridge,  shall  stand  the  philosophy 
building.  North  of  the  site  of  the  modern 
language  there  already  stands  the  building  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  30  x  170  feet ;  this  will 
in  due  time  be  connected  with  the  modern 
language  building  and  the  general  library 
building  by  a  bridge,  and  north  of  it  will  be 
built,  it  is  expected,  the  divinity  building,  also 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  Oriental  build- 
ing. Thus  the  whole  group  of  eight  build- 
ings will  constitute  a  great  Greek  letter  ?r 
650  feet  along  the  top  from  east  to  west  and 
420  feet  from  north  to  south,  with  a  central 
court  216  x  280  feet. 

The  reading  rooms  in  all  of  these  buildings 
will  be  on  the  top  floor,  with  the  exception  of 
the  classical  building,  and  these  will  all  be 
connected  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
passage  from  one  to  the  other  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible. The  reading  room  of  the  general  library 
will  be  immediately  flanked  on  the  east  by 
that  of  the  historical  and  social  sciences,  and 
on  the  west  by  that  of  the  modern  languages, 
and  this  again  by  that  of  the  classics,  the  four 
all  upon  the  same  level  and  practically  contin- 
uous. Unfortunately  the  reading  rooms  of  the 
other  four  buildings,  though  in  each  case  on 
the  top  floor,  will  be  on  a  somewhat  lower 
level  than  those  of  the  four  first  named,  the 
luildings  themselves  being  somewhat  lower. 

Beneath  the  reading  room  of  the  general 
library  will  be  placed  the  stacks,  and  such 
other  administration  and  storage  rooms  as  are 
not  required  to  be  on  the  same  level  with  the 
great  reading  room.  In  the  lower  stories  of 
the  other  buildings  will  be  the  lecture  rooms 
and  offices  of  the  departments  to  which  the 
building  belongs.  Thus  the  library  of  each 


department  is  brought  into  contiguity  with 
the  instruction  and  investigation  work  of  that 
department  and  by  lifting  the  reading  rooms 
into  the  air  and  binding  the  several  buildings 
together  into  one  great  structure,  the  libraries 
are  combined  into  one.  Elevators  will  of 
course  facilitate  access  to  the  libraries,  tele- 
phones will  connect  all  the  reading  rooms, 
not  only  of  these  eight  buildings,  but  also  of 
the  buildings  that  lie  outside  the  group,  while 
messengers  —  or  more  probably  mechanical 
carriers  —  will  transport  books  from  one  read- 
ing room  to  another,  or  from  the  stack  to 
any  reading  room  according  to  need.  Each 
departmental  reading  room  will  have  placed 
on  shelves  about  its  walls  or  in  adjacent  stacks 
open  to  readers  the  books  most  in  demand  in 
that  department,  and  the  general  reading  room 
in  the  central  building  will  contain  a  collection 
of  general  reference  books  and  a  catalog  of 
the  entire  resources  of  all  the  libraries.  Stu- 
dents will  ordinarily  use  the  books  in  the 
building  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  any 
bcok  in  the  whole  group  of  eight  buildings 
may  be  called  for  in  the  general  reading  room, 
and,  indeed,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  ex- 
perience may  justify,  in  any  one  of  the  eight 
reading  rooms.  It  is  hoped,  indeed,  that  it 
may  be  found  practicable  to  extend  this  prin- 
ciple to  cover  the  librarks  in  buildings  lying 
outside  this  group. 

The  general  reading  room  will  be  open  to 
all  members  of  theuniversity,  but  special 
study  and  reading  rooms  will  also  be  provided 
fo/  the  junior  college  students  (freshmen  and 
sophomores')  in  the  new  quadrangles  which  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  for  them,  and  as  the  re- 
search libraries  are  specially  for  senior  college 
students  (juniors  and  seniors)  and  graduate 
students,  the  general  reading  room  will  prob- 
ably not  be  congested. 

The  main  stack  is  calculated  to  contain  at 
least  1,500,000  volumes  exclusive  of  those  in 
reading  rooms,  and  stacks  in  departmental 
buildings.  In  this  main  stack  will  be  placed 
books  kept  for  circulation  outside  the  build- 
ings, periodicals  and  other  collections  over- 
lapping departmental  and  group  lines,  and 
all  books  which  the  departments  for  any  rea- 
son, either  because  of  special  value,  making  it 
undesirable  to  have  them  on  open  shelves,  or 
comparatively  infrequent  demands,  or  lack  of 
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space,  desire  to  store  in  the  general  library. 
Space  and  desks  will  be  reserved  in  the  great 
stack  for  investigators  who  may  be  given  the 
privilege  of  working  here. 

In  brief,  the  plan  which  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  worked  out  in  reference  to  its 
libraries  is : 

1.  To  place  in  the  buildings  of  each  school 
or  group  of  departments  a  library  designed  for 
the  special  use  of  that  school  or  group  of  de- 
partments and  containing  the  books  most  con- 
stantly in  use  in  this  school.     These  depart- 
mental libraries  are  expected  to  contain  a  to- 
tal of  from  200,000  to  300,000  volumes.    They 
will  be  all  in  cases  on  open  shelves,  accessible 
to  all  students  who  are  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  particular  library  in  question.     The  plan 
will  of  course  involve  considerable  duplica- 
tion of  books,  especially  of  the  dictionaries 
and    encyclopaedias    needed    alike    in    every 
library.    A  large  proportion  of  such  duplica- 
tion would,  however,  be  necessary  under  any 
arrangement,   even   that   of  a   single   central 
library,  being  made  necessary  simply  by  the 
large  number  of  persons  making  use  of  the 
library. 

2.  To  administer  all  these  libraries  as  parts 
o.f  the  university  library  subject  to  the  over- 
sight of  the  head  librarian  and  control  of  the 
library  board. 

3.  So  to  construct  the  buildings  of  the  de- 
partments   which   may   be   roughly   included 
under  the  title  of  humanities,  and  the  main 
library  building,  that  this  shall  constitute  an 
architectural  unity,  and  that  the  libraries  con- 
tained  in  them  may  communicate  with  one 
another   with   a   facility  as   nearly   equal   to 
that  secured  by  a  single  building  as  possible. 
The  existence  of  eight  reading  rooms  in  this 
group  of  buildings  may  at  first  sight  seem  a 
disadvantage,  but  this  again  is  in  part  almost 
necessitated  by  the  large  scale  upon  which  the 
plan  is  constructed  and  must  be  constructed, 
and  in  part  secures  advantages  in  the  way  of 
access  to  the  shelves  and  abundant  desk  room 
for  students,  which  are  themselves  of  no  small 
value.    To  give  seats  in  a  single  room  to  the 


2000  or  3000  readers  for  which  this  group 
of  buildings  provides  would  in  any  case  be  im- 
practicable. 

4.  To  provide  in  the  general  library  a  point 
of  union  for  the  entire  system  of  libraries, 
both  those  contained  in  the  group  of  eight 
buildings  above  referred  to  and  those  less  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  general  library,  first 
in  respect  to  administration,  second  in  respect 
to  cataloging,  and  third  in  respect  to  storage. 
Here  would  be  kept  in  the  great  stack  all  the 
books  for  which  there  is  for  any  reason  no 
active  demand.  Inasmuch  as  the  combined 
capacity  of  the  main  stack  and  the  various 
departmental  libraries  would  approach  2,000,- 
ooo  volumes  and  inasmuch  further  as  by  the 
employment  of  more  condensed  method  of 
stacking,  practicable  for  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  main  stack,  this  capacity  might  be  still 
further  increased  to  the  extent  of  half  a  mil- 
lion or  more,  it  is  believed  that  the  needs  of 
any  near  future  are  sufficiently  provided  for 
by  this  plan.  Consideration  has,  however, 
been  given  to  the  question  cf  how  our  some- 
what remote  successors  may  have  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  still  further  extension,  and  it 
is  believed  that  a  practical  way  out  can  even 
now  be  foreseen. 

The  answer  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
then,  to  the  question  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  more  used  and  the  less  used  books, 
is  to  place  in  the  departmental  and  school  li- 
braries of  the  different  divisions  of  the  uni- 
versity all  books  in  most  constant  use  by  the 
students  and  instructors,  and  to  place  all  books 
intended  for  circulation  outside  the  university 
buildings  and  all  books  not  in  active 
demand,  in  a  central  stack  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  general  administrative  offices 
and  with  the  central  reading  room  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

That  the  plan  is  either  altogether  free  from 
objections  or  adapted  to  be  reproduced  un- 
changed anywhere  else,  none  of  us  would 
claim.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  still  in  large  part  a 
plan  rather  than  a  reality,  criticism  of  it  will 
be  heartily  welcome. 


NOTE. — Report   of   the   discussion   of  this   subject,  "Treatment    of   books    according   to    the   amount   of 
their  use,"  will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  College  and  Reference  Section. 
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A   HEADQUARTERS   FOR   OUR   ASSOCIATION. 


BY  GEORGE  ILES. 


"pOR  years  it  has  been  plain  that  the  work 
of  this  Association  could  be  broadened 
and  bettered  if  it  had  a  headquarters  at  a  lead- 
ing center  of  library  work.  There  might  be 
gathered  everything  to  inform  the  founder  or 
the  architect  of  a  library,  everything  to  aid  a 
librarian  in  choosing  books  wisely,  in  making 
them  attractive  to  his  whole  public,  from  the 
child  in  the  nursery  to  its  grandfather  in  the 
arm  chair.  Every  experiment  of  assured  suc- 
cess might  here  be  recorded  for  the  behoof 
of  librarians  everywhere,  so  that  the  labors  of 
all  might  come  to  the  level  of  the  best.  The 
systematic  selection  and  criticism  of  litera- 
ture can  hardly  be  accomplished  anywhere  but 
at  a  headquarters,  with  the  whole  country  in 
its  purview  as  a  source  of  contributors,  with 
all  America  as  a  market  for  its  guide  posts. 
At  that  central  watch  tower  should  be  alert 
eyes  to  discern  how  best  to  co-ordinate  the 
vast  and  diverse  library  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, how  literature  could  do  all  the  people 
the  utmost  possible  good.  The  beginnings 
for  such  an  institution  are  with  us  to-day. 
At  Albany,  in  the  New  York  State  Library, 
is  a  collection  of  plans  and  elevations  of  li- 
brary buildings,  together  with  shelves  filled 
with  volumes  of  library  legislation,  biblio- 
graphical aids  and  the  like.  Such  a  collec- 
tion kept  up  to  date  at  a  headquarters  would 
have  the  utmost  utility.  At  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  Library  our  Publishing  Board  has 
rooms  for  the  issue  of  cards,  pamphlets  and 
books  of  inestimable  value  to  librarians.  The 
demand  for  these  publications  would  undoubt- 
edly increase  were  this  agency  removed  to 
the  suggested  central  bureau. 

That  bureau  should  first  concern  itself  with 
the  housing  of  libraries.  Our  architects  of 
old  time  were  wont  to  begin  with  an  orna- 
mental shell,  and  dispose  the  interior  to  fit 
that  shell;  their  designs,  therefore,  are  more 
profitable  for  warning  than  for  instruction. 
Our  best  modern  homes  for  books  have  bee.i 
planned  as  much  by  librarians  as  by  archi- 
tects. Their  joint  purpose  has  been  to  pro- 


vide rooms  of  such  form  and  size  as  best 
accommodate  the  various  departments  of  a 
library,  and  so  group  these  as  to  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  public  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  staff.  This  done,  walls  and  roof  en- 
wrap and  complete  a  structure  executed  as 
handsomely  as  the  funds  allow.  To  illustrate 
such  practice  there  should  be  collected  plans 
and  elevations  of  central  and  branch  libra- 
ries in  cities,  of  village,  town  and  college 
libraries;  all  these  graded,  with  full  details 
of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  systems  of 
book  carriage  and  telephony.  Wherever  pos- 
sible there  should  be  recorded  a  just  criti- 
cism of  these  buildings  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, that  there  may  be  no  needless  repe- 
tition of  error  or  waste.  Some  of  our  recent 
structures  include  lecture  halls,  museum  an- 
nexes, dark  rooms  for  photography ;  these  and 
similar  features  should  have  attention.  All 
to  be  accompanied  by  exhibits  of  furniture, 
equipment  and  appliances  of  good  types,  not 
omitting  the  simple  cases  for  travelling  and 
school  libraries.  The  cost  of  each  item  in 
this  array  should  always  appear.  The  pub- 
lications of  our  Association  might  well  com- 
prise illustrations  and  descriptions  chosen 
from  this  department. 

Our  headquarters,  next  after  housing,  might 
consider  administration.  First  should  be  col- 
lected the  laws  affecting  public  libraries, 
creating  state  libraries,  state  library  com- 
missions, and  the  like,  with  their  reports. 
Beside  these  might  be  placed  bound  volumes 
of  the  leading  library  journals  of  the  world. 
Next  might  stand  the  works  which  set  forth 
the  chief  methods  of  classification  and  cata- 
loging, to  be  illustrated  in  the  library  itself. 
Then  should  come  bibliographical  aids  of  all 
kinds,  whether  in  card  or  book  form;  to- 
gether with  important  trade  catalogs,  both 
American  and  foreign;  indexes  to  publica- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  state  gov- 
ernments, indexes  to  periodicals,  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  title-cards  now  being  issued 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Here  also  should 
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be  found  such  lists  as  are  issued  by  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  in  special  fields  of  re- 
search. In  print  or  manuscript  should  be 
presented  methods  of  administration  illus- 
trated in  detail,  with  particulars  regarding 
organization,  staffs,  salaries  and  the  duties  of 
employees.  To  these  should  be  added  statis- 
tics of  expenses  of  various  typical  libraries, 
with  results  in  circulation,  and  a  statement, 
wherever  it  can  be  had,  as  to  what  depart- 
ments stand  highest  in  public  regard  and  in 
evident  fruitfulness.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
include  here  detailed  memoranda  of  the  cost 
of  printing  and  binding  in  standard  styles. 
Here,  too,  should  be  records  of  the  libraries 
richest  in  engineering  or  other  special  litera- 
ture, with  such  of  their  catalogs  as  may  be 
obtained  in  book  form.  To  solicit  loans  from 
such  libraries,  whether  public  or  private,  on 
reasonable  conditions,  might  be  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  bureau.  The  gist  of  all  this 
information  might  well  be  embodied  by  our 
Publishing  Board  in  a  hand-book,  to  be  re- 
issued at  intervals  in  revised  form. 

Work  on  many  other  helpful  lines  might 
well  proceed  at  the  proposed  headquarters. 
There  should  center  the  appraisement  of 
books  so  worthily  initiated  for  us  by  Mr.  J. 
N.  Larned  in  his  "Literature  of  American 
history."  That  work  and  its  supplement,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  are  to  be  continued  by  our 
Publishing  Board  in  a  series  of  its  card 
issues.  Nothing  in  Mr.  Larned's  Guide  has 
proved  more  useful  than  Prof.  Channing's 
lists  of  books  suitable  for  school,  town  and 
working  libraries.  Most  of  our  libraries  are 
small,  and  it  is  just  such  brief  selections  by 
scholars  of  authority  that  are  in  the  largest 
request.  In  extending  the  work  of  appraise- 
ment the  first  task  at  headquarters  would  be 
to  learn  what  fields  may  next  be  entered  most 
acceptably.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  fiction, 
the  useful  arts,  and  the  "nature-books,"  are 
what  might  be  taken  up  with  most  benefit. 
Effectively  to  carry  out  appraisement  there 
should  be  an  unceasing  canvass  for  compe- 
tent and  trustworthy  critics,  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  universities,  on  the  staffs  of  leading 
journals,  or  contributing  to  the  organs  of 
learned  societies,  such  as  the  Physical  Re- 
view. Each  appraisement  of  a  branch  of  lit- 
erature should  be  directed  by  an  editor-in- 
chief,  careful  to  keep  the  scope  of  selections 


well  in  hand,  and  sedulous  that  notes  be  given 
such  form  as  librarians  desire.  Many  of  us, 
I  feel  sure,  would  be  glad  to  see  such  notes 
brief  enough  to  be  printed  upon  catalog 
cards.  Reviews  of  indispensable  value  appear 
in  such  journals  as  Nature  of  London,  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly  of  New  York; 
these  should  be  filed  in  order  to  check  and 
supplement  the  notes  received  by  an  editor 
from  his  contributors.  A  review  may  often 
be  quoted  or  condensed  to  serve  quite  as  well 
as  a  specially  written  note.  For  some  years 
Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  has  edited  our  series  of  catalog 
cards  for  current  books  on  English  history, 
with  annotations.  He  has  suggested  to  our 
Publishing  Board  plans  for  a  periodical  re- 
view of  current  literature  in  all  fields,  which 
would  enlist  a  corps  of  competent  critics. 
Were  the  financial  outlook  for  such  an  enter- 
prise well  assured,  it  might  soon  see  the  light 
of  day. 

The  training  of  men  and  women  tor  tasks 
of  criticism  at  a  headquarters  has  happily 
begun.  During  the  academic  year  just  closed 
the  State  Library  School  at  Albany  gave 
courses  in  book  selection  and  annotation, 
directed  by  Mrs.  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild. 
Her  aim  was  to  cultivate  the  judgment  of 
book  values,  the  adaptation  of  books  to 
various  types  of  libraries  and  of  readers.  The 
characteristics  of  good  writing  were  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  —  that  an  author's  knowledge 
should  be  comprehensive  and  at  first  hand, 
that  he  should  be  judicial  in  spirit,  and  treat 
his  theme  with  proportion,  conciseness  and 
clearness.  Each  student  was  required  to  read 
with  care  a  selection  from  recent  literature 
and  write  notes  thereon;  these  notes  were 
then  compared  with  the  reviews  of  standard 
periodicals.  These  periodicals,  in  turn,  were 
studied  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their 
merits  and  faults.  Cards  of  appraisement 
prepared  at  the  school  are  pasted  into  books 
at  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  and  at  sev- 
eral small  libraries.  Another  branch  of  work 
at  Albany  has  an  important  suggestion  for 
our  headquarters  —  systematic  attention  to 
the  journals,  magazines  and  reports  which 
supplement  books  and  bring  their  chapters 
down  to  date.  Literature,  especially  in  the 
field  of  science,  is  more  and  more  taking  the 
shape  of  monthly,  weekly,  or  even  daily  con- 
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tributions  to  the  press.  To  keep  track  of  all 
these  might  be  one  of  the  most  useful  func- 
tions of  our  central  bureau.  In  all  this  work 
it  is  desirable  and  probable  that  our  British 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic  might  join  hands 
with  us.  After  all,  much  the  larger  part  of 
the  literature  with  which  we  deal  is  either 
written  in  English  or  translated  into  that 
tongue.  Why  should  not  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world  co-operate  to  give  its  great 
literature  the  utmost  availability  and  accep- 
tance? 

Throughout  the  Union  our  leading  libraries 
are  constantly  publishing  lists  for  young  folk, 
selections  in  biography,  travel,  and  so  on.  As 
a  rule  the  titles  are  drawn  solely  from  the 
issuing  library.  All  such  aids  could  be  better 
executed  at  a  headquarters  bringing  into  alli- 
ance many  scattered  workers,  and  dealing 
with  the  whole  of  a  literature  instead  of  with 
only  a  part.  Much  duplication  of  toil  would 
thus  come  to  an  end,  and  the  work  done 
would  be  of  improved  quality.  At  St.  Louis 
next  year  will  be  published  the  "A.  L.  A. 
catalog"  of  books,  about  eight  thousand  in 
number,  deemed  most  suitable  for  small  li- 
braries. To  reissue  this  catalog  from  time 
to  time,  revised  and  enlarged,  would  be  a 
fitting  task  for  our  central  bureau,  enlisting 
the  best  available  advisers  in  America.  Only 
about  one-fourth  of  our  libraries  have  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  volumes  on  their 
shelves;  plainly,  such  a  catalog  will  aid  a 
public  much  larger  than  that  served  by  any 
of  the  elaborate  guides  we  may  be  able  to 
prepare. 

In  1879  Mr.  S.  S.  Green  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  began  his  great  work  of  bind- 
ing together  the  public  library  and  the  public 
school.  All  that  has  followed  from  his  labors 
in  its  salient  features  should  be  presented  at 
our  headquarters,  for  it  is  only  in  boyhood 
and  girlhood  that  the  reading  habit  can  be 
formed  and  trained.  A  remarkable  phase  of 
adult  education  which  continues  the  work  of 
the  public  school  and  makes  its  home  there 
is  conducted  in  New  York  as  its  free  lecture 
system.  A  standing  rule  with  its  supervisor, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Leipziger,  is  that  the  lecturers 
shall  mention  such  books  as  most  helpfully 
treat  the  topics  of  the  platform.  Many  of 
his  courses  develop  consecutively,  evening  by 
evening,  such  a  theme  in  science  as  heat  or 


light,  or,  in  literature,  the  chief  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  For  every  such  series  a 
printed  syllabus  recommends  well  chosen 
books.  Dr.  Leipziger  has  furthermore  begun 
ihe  sen-ice  of  "platform  libraries."  Last  win- 
ter at  one  of  his  lecture  halls  a  series  of  dis- 
courses was  given  on  applied  electricity.  No 
fewer  than  two  hundred  copies  of  a  standard 
text-book  on  electricity  were  there  lent  gratis 
or  sold  at  cost  to  all  comers.  In  Philadel- 
phia is  the  office  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  The 
syllabi  published  by  this  society  deserve  the 
widest  possible  circulation.  Take,  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  syllabus  of  six  lectures  on  Flor- 
entine history  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Hudson 
Shaw,  of  Oxford.  It  offers  fifty  titles  of  nota- 
ble books  en  the  themes  of  the  lectures;  the 
thirty  pages  which  follow  are  an  admirable 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Dante,  Giotto, 
Cimabue,  the  Medici,  Savonarola,  Machiavelli, 
and  Michelangelo.  All  such  syllabi  as  these 
might  well  be  filed  at  our  headquarters,  and 
there,  too,  should  be  recorded  the  most  effec- 
tive modes  of  organizing  lecture  courses,  part- 
nered with  the  dissemination  of  good  litera- 
ture. 

These  courses  are  to-day  as  gladly  heard  in 
the  country  as  in  the  city,  and  their  circuits 
have  much  the  economy  of  the  travelling  li- 
braries which  follow  up  and  strengthen  their 
work.  Four  years  ago  Montreal,  with  aid 
from  New  York,  established  a  course  of  free 
lectures  which  last  winter  went  the  round  of 
as  many  as  fifty-one  towns,  villages,  mining 
and  lumbering  camps  throughout  the  Do- 
minion. Prof.  D.  P.  Penhallow,  who  is  at 
the  helm,  conducts  affairs  much  as  if  he  had 
charge  of  a  circle  of  travelling  libraries.  In 
his  central  depository  he  keeps  instead  of 
books  the  slides  and  manuscripts  of  his  lec- 
tures; the  whole  store  is  in  active  movement 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  season. 
Each  community  gets  such  lectures  as  it 
wants,  borrowing  instead  of  having  to  buy 
the  outfits,  at  the  sole  outlay  of  carriage  on 
small  boxes  from  Montreal  and  back  again. 
This  system  has  distinctly  created  a  demand 
for  books  treating  the  themes  of  its  lectures. 
Wisconsin  has  a  lesson  as  worthy  to  be 
placed  on  record  at  headquarters  as  that  of 
Canada.  Her  farmers  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural  and  dairy  science  from  a 
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round  of  lectures  as  well  illustrated  as  those 
familiar  to  city  audiences.  In  all  such  work 
a  door  opens  for  the  circulation  of  good 
books.  Nowhere  in  the  Union  are  travelling 
libraries  more  worthy  of  praise  than  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Thus,  in  city  and  country,  education  to-day 
so  far  from  ending  with  the  school  bench  only 
begins  there;  its  continuance  through  all  the 
years  of  life,  a  source  as  much  of  joy  as  of 
gain,  largely  turns  on  good  reading.  Hence 
our  central  bureau  should  note  every  new 
partnership  of  the  public  library  with  schools 
of  art,  with  trade  schools,  with  colleges  of 
science.  Many  an  isolated  student  in  a  par- 
ish of  Louisiana,  or  Quebec,  or  elsewhere, 
wants  books  and  knows  not  where  to  find 
them.  For  every  such  inquirer  there  should 
be.  at  our  headquarters  prompt  and  judicious 
aid.  What  better  can  we  do  than  rear  a  con- 
tinental switch-board  to  bring  together  the 
seeker  and  the  knower,  no  matter  how  far 
apart  they  may  be? 

Last  month  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  the 
work  of  the  Training  School  for  Children's 
Librarians  at  Pittsburg,  which  has  just  com- 
pleted its  second  year  of  activity.  At  our 
headquarters  there  should  be  not  only  cir- 
culars describing  its  courses,  but  a  pamphlet, 
for  broadcast  distribution,  setting  forth  the 
hints  that  these  courses  have  for  parents 
everywhere.  To  adapt  reading  to  the  seasons 
of  the  circling  year,  to  follow  the  procession 
of  the  flowers  from  the  blood  root  in  May  to 
the  aster  and  golden  rod  of  October;  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  men  and  women  who 
have  made  famous  one's  city  and  state;  to 
prospect  with  books  of  art  or  science,  travel 
or  business,  history  or  romance,  until  a  young 
reader's  bent  is  discovered ;  to  ally  story- 
telling, visits  to  museums  and  picture  gal- 
leries with  the  printed  page,  to  form  home 
libraries  and  clubs,  is  to  make  literature  grap- 
ple with  the  mind  and  heart  of  boys  and  girls 
a£.  it  never  grappled  before.  Surely  the  ad- 
dress and  patience  of  it  all  deserves  an  audi- 
ence as  wide  as  the  nation.  The  Library 
School  at  Albany,  first  and  chief  of  its  class, 
has,  in  the  same  way,  a  story  to  tell  which  at 
our  headquarters  might  supplement  its  formal 
prospectuses  and  reports.  A  pamphlet  which 
might  cost  but  a  dime  would  give  everybody 
who  is  forming  a  home  library  invaluable 


hints  for  the  choice,  the  classification  and  cat- 
aloging of  books  and  periodicals,  the  best 
ordering  of  the  notes  which  accumulate  under 
the  hand  of  the  student  or  scholar.  Of 
course,  at  our  headquarters  the  publications 
of  all  library  schools  should  be  gathered  for 
reference,  including  the  programs  of  the 
summer  schools  conducted  at  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  elsewhere.  I  would  like  to  see 
every  large  public  library  in  America  con- 
ducting summer  classes  for  the  behoof  of  li- 
braries near  by.  There  are  thousands  of 
small  libraries  throughout  America,  in 
schools,  in  villages  and  towns,  which  would 
be  greatly  bettered  if  their  librarians  attended 
a  library  school  even  for  a  single  month.  It 
is  becoming  the  practice  for  the  owners 
of  large  private  libraries  to  call  in  pro- 
professional  classifiers  and  catalogers,  indicat- 
ing another  service  our  headquarters  could 
render. 

In  this  tentative  survey,  which  seeks  to 
bring  out  the  opinions  of  this  Association  as 
to  what  its  headquarters  should  be  and  do, 
we  may,  perhaps,  consider  where  it  should 
arise.  Plainly,  it  might  with  most  advantage 
be  placed  where  geographical  claims  have  had 
due  weight,  as  well  as  those  which  turn  upon 
proximity  to  great  editorial  and  publishing 
centers.  If  in  the  same  city  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, visitors  could  examine  libraries  of  va- 
rious types,  all  good  of  their  kind,  so  much 
the  better.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  this 
headquarters  should  be  united  with  a  great 
library  whose  books  and  periodicals  could  be 
used  by  the  staff,  and  where  the  best  adminis- 
tration would  be  exemplified.  From  its 
shelves  loans  might  be  available  of  books  not 
fiction,  of  plans,  photographic  slides,  and  the 
like,  for  all  libraries  of  approved  standard, 
extending  to  the  Union  the  service  which  the 
State  Library  at  Albany  now  performs  for 
New  York.  Affiliated  with  the  headquarters, 
and  participating  in  its  work,  there  might 
with  great  advantage  be  conducted  a  library 
school,  mainly  directed  to  the  higher  branches 
of  study  and  practice,  and  incidentally  serv- 
ing as  a  training  ground  for  the  staff  of  the 
central  bureau. 

A  word  may  be  admissible  as  to  the  cost  of 
creating  and  maintaining  the  institution  pro- 
posed. Much  would  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  it  carried  on  its  most  expensive  task, 
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appraisement.  Basing  an  estimate  on  the 
sales  thus  far  of  the  Larned  Guide,  I  should 
say  that  the  net  loss  in  publishing  similar  aids 
would  vary  from  three  to  five  dollars  for  each 
annotated  title.  With  suojects  comparatively 
popular  this  loss  might  sink  below  three  dol- 
lars; and  as  our  libraries  grow  in  number 
and  strength  all  such  losses  would  propor- 
tionately diminish.  A  million  dollars  would 
provide  a  suitable  site,  building  and  equip- 


ment, and  would  leave  for  endowment  a  sum 
which  would  greatly  lift  the  efficiency  of  our 
libraries  as  a  whole,  and  add  incalculably  to 
the  good  that  the  printed  word  would  do  in 
America  and  the  world.  The  man  or  men  to 
give  this  large  gift  would  undoubtedly  as- 
sure its  success  by  adopting  a  constitution  so 
wise,  and  by  appointing  trustees  of  such  abil- 
ity and  character,  as  to  shed  new  lustre  on 
the  work  and  aims  of  us  all. 


THE  USE  AND  VALUE  OF  FICTION  IN  EDUCATION. 


By  ISABEL  ELY  LORD,  Librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


f~\  NCE  upon  a  time  not  long  ago  —  and 
this  is  a  true  story  —  in  a  city  called 
New  York,  there  assembled  a  band  of  men 
who  cared  supremely  for  the  study  of  phil- 
osophy. They  came  together  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  by  discussion  the  primal  points 
from  which  any  system  of  philosophy  must 
be  deduced,  and  the  possible  deductions  from 
these.  With  a  disregard  of  human  experi- 
ence that  has  a  comic  and  a  pathetic  side, 
they  thought  that  they  would  thus  be  able  to 
find  out  the  two  or  perhaps  three  systems  of 
thought  that  were  possible  to  a  man  of  high 
intelligence.  Doubtless  each  one,  deep  down 
in  his  consciousness,  expected  to  be  able  to 
chose  from  among  these  that  which  could 
be  proved  to  all  intelligent  men  to  be  the  one 
only  right  way  of  thinking.  They  met  on  an 
evening  much  like  other  evenings.  With  deep 
gravity  the  oldest,  and  probably  the  best 
known,  among  them,  taking,  in  some  sort,  the 
chair,  stated  that  their  first  business  would  of 
course  be  the  definition  of  their  terms.  There 
could  be  no  dissent  from  this ;  but  one  of  the 
most  serious  among  them  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  must  first  define  a 
definition.  What,  he  said,  is  a  definition? 
With  brilliancy,  ardor,  and  trained  human 
intelligence  they  flung  themselves  into  the  dis- 
cussion. The  minutes  flew  by;  twelve  o'clock 
came,  one  o'clock  came,  two  o'clock  came, 
but  the  philosophers  were  farther  apart  than 
at  nine  o'clock  as  to  what  a  definition  is. 
At  three  o'clock  they  woke  to  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  situation,  and  the  group  of  men 


who  had  met  to  give  us  a  philosophy  resolved 
itself  again  into  sad  and  disheartened  individ- 
uals. They  could  not  define  a  definition. 

With  such  a  story  before  one,  it  is  difficult 
to  venture  to  open  the  most  uneventful  state- 
ment with  attempts  at  definition.  And  yet 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, for  example,  to  discuss  what  part  fiction 
plays  in  education  without  pointing  out  in 
some  more  or  less  efficient  way  what  both 
these  terms  mean.  There  is  probably  less 
discrepancy  between  one  man's  definition  and 
another's  than  there  is  between  any  man's 
and  the  truth,  but  if  we  are  going  on  with 
life  and  the  affairs  of  life  that  is  not  a  con- 
sideration to  stop  us. 

Education,  then,  is  the  development  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  attributes  of  a 
sentient  being.  By  common  consent  the 
physical  is  so  subordinated  to  and  dependent 
on  the  spiritual  that  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject the  two  latter  are  spoken  of  as  the  real 
material  for  the  use  of  the  educator.  The 
human  mind  being  that  which  is  capable  of 
the  highest  development,  the  term  education, 
unqualified,  is  universally  held  to  mean  that 
of  man.  The  parts  of  education,  variously 
stated  by  various  men,  resolve  themselves 
into  three  —  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
the  training  of  faculties  and  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  The  last  of  the  three  is 
considered  by  all  educators  vastly  the  most 
important.  As  to  fiction,  a  definition  is  at 
the  same  time  not  needed  and  difficult  to 
give.  Fiction  is  —  to  make  an  attempt  — 
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any  piece  of  writing,  whether  prose  or  verse, 
in  which  fact,  or  the  use  of  fact,  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  If 
historical  facts  are  used  they  are  used  not  as 
history  but  as  facts  of  human  life  that  by 
chance  occurred  to  definite  people.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  historian  writes  an  account  so 
highly  colored  by  his  imagination  that  it 
ceases  to  be  true  in  the  historical  sense,  he 
has  not  written  fiction,  but  bad  history. 
Undoubtedly  it  may  read  as  attractively,  be 
as  fascinating  and  inspiring  as  a  novel,  but 
if  we  are  to  be  strict  in  such  definitions  as 
we  make,  we  cannot  admit  such  work  into 
fiction.  Fortunately  for  the  librarian  the 
question,  "Where  would  it  classify?"  often 
clears  that  matter  up. 

But  poetry,  whenever  it  tells  any  sort  of 
a  story,  or  even  hints  at  one,  is  fiction.  The 
Iliad  and  the  JEne'id,  the  Divine  Comedy, 
are  masterpieces  of  fiction.  Indeed,  the  be- 
ginnings of  fiction  were  always  poetry.  We 
of  the  English  race  go  back  to  the  chansons 
de  gestes  and  the  sagas  for  the  sources  of 
our  magnificent  literature,  and  we  date  our 
modern  language  from  Chaucer.  All  these 
beginnings  were  fiction.  Plato's  "useful  lies" 
were  verse,  not  prose.  Yet  when  the  word 
fiction  is  used  to-day  it  is  used  to  mean  the 
novel  and  the  short  story,  and  it  is  this  nar- 
rower use  that  is  here  accepted.  Time  lacks 
to  go  into  the  differences  between  fiction  in 
verse  and  fiction  in  prose,  or  to  point  out 
how  their  fundamental  uses  in  education  may 
be  differentiated.  We  speak  now  only  of 
prose  fiction,  of  that  form  of  writing  that  has 
become  pre-eminently  the  form  of  literary 
expression  of  the  civilized  nations  of  to-day. 

When  Froebel  said,  "The  alphabet  .  .  . 
places  man  within  reach  of  the  highest  and 
fullest  earthly  perfection,"  he  did  not  mean 
alone  that  thereby  facts  were  acquired  or 
even  that  thereby  faculties  were  trained. 
He  meant  above  all  that  by  the  power  of 
reading  printed  words  man  wins  the  possi- 
bility of  the  highest  development  of  charac- 
ter. Yet  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the 
necessary  foundation  of  this  development, 
and  there  is  one  kind  of  knowledge  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  has  immense  importance, 
and  which  is  pertinent  to  our  subject,  name- 
ly, the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of 


human  life.  Such  knowledge  is  gained 
through  experience,  whose  data  the  mind  ar- 
ranges in  due  order.  But  these  data  are 
comparatively  few  and  badly  proportioned  if 
they  are  confined  to  the  observation  of  an 
average  man.  It  was  Herbart  who  said,  "It 
easily  occurs  to  us  how  limited  are  the  op- 
portunities which  circumstances  afford,  and 
how  far  beyond  them  the  really  cultivated 
mind  travels.  Besides,  the  most  advanta- 
geous environment  is  so  limited  that  we  could 
net  by  any  means  take  the  responsibility  of 
confining  the  culture  of  a  young  man  within 
it  if  not  compelled  by  necessity."  And  the 
reading  of  history  will  not  give  the  mind  this 
knowledge.  Individual  history  —  biography, 
as  we  call  it  — is  of  more  value  in  that,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  important  aids  in 
education.  But  biography,  even  when  well 
written,  with  that  larger  view  that  makes  the 
story  of  one  life  a  part  of  the  story  of  man- 
kind, is  necessarily  confined  in  extent  as  to 
numbers  and  as  to  experiences.  It  cannot 
by  any  means  cover  the  range  of  human  life. 
Obviously,  fiction  alone  can  supply  this  lack. 
If  all  the  knowledge,  made  up,  not  of  facts 
in  a  row,  but  of  facts  of  atmosphere,  of  tone, 
of  the  spirit  of  an  age  or  race  —  if  all  the 
knowledge  of,  let  us  say,  English  life  that  has 
come  to  us  from  English  fiction,  were  wiped 
out  of  our  minds  to-day,  how  much  such 
knowledge  would  there  be  left?  Would 
Hume  and  Macaulay,  Froude  and  Freeman, 
supply  the  lack  of  Anthony  Trollope?  They 
could  not,  and  of  course  they  have  not  tried 
or  wished  to  do  so.  Kings,  heroes,  generals, 
brave  deeds  on  the  field  of  battle,  lamentable 
lapses  of  the  national  honor,  regicide  and  su- 
premacy in  banking,  what  do  they  all  need 
to  bring  them  into  one  fused  whole,  the  im- 
pression of  English  characteristics  embodied 
in  English  life?  They  need  to  be  bathed  in 
one  atmosphere,  to  receive  one  tone,  and  that 
the  atmosphere  and  tone  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  English  people.  That  can  be  had  only  in 
ths  pages  of  English  fiction. 

That  Anthony  Trollope's  name  should 
come  naturally  to  mind  in  such  a  statement 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  test  of  the  value 
of  a  novel,  when  considered  from  this  point 
of  view,  is  not  the  literary  test,  not  that  of 
form  and  great  creative  power.  Trollope 
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was  not  a  great  writer,  but  he  wrote  well ;  he 
observed  the  facts  about  him  with  marvelous 
insight  and  humor,  and  he  had  sufficient  cre- 
ative power  to  vivify  those  facts  in  the 
stories  of  the  men  and  women  who  live  in 
his  books.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  writer 
with  real  power  of  observation  and  creation 
is  content  with  bad  English  or  entire  disre- 
gard of  construction,  but  it  is  notoriously 
true  that  the  most  perfect  form  may  be  given 
to  stories  so  sordid,  vicious  or  trivial  that  the 
knowledge  therein  acquired  is  knowledge  to 
be  avoided,  and  the  effect  on  character  can  at 
the  best  be  null,  at  the  worst  disastrous  to  the 
point  of  ruin.  The  literary  test,  beyond  the 
elemental  one  of  well-written  English,  is  of 
small  value  for  our  purposes. 

But  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  has 
already  been  said,  is  not  of  supreme  import- 
ance. With  the  second  part  of  education,  the 
training  of  the  faculties,  fiction  has  little  to 
dc  except  indirectly  and  in  quite  a  secondary 
way.  In  the  development  of  character,  how- 
ever, lies  its  greatest  power.  Rash  indeed 
would  he  be  who  should  lay  down  the  intri- 
cate laws  of  character  development,  of  the 
making  of  a  man  as  man,  yet  some  of  the 
chief  of  these  we  all  know  and  ace  on. 
One  of  the  first  discovered  by  students 
of  man  was  the  law  of  imitation.  The 
child  tries  to  be  like  the  person  he  ad- 
mires, the  person  he  Joves;  he  shrinks 
from  likeness  to  the  person  he  dislikes 
or  holds  in  contempt.  He  lives  in  life  and  in 
thought  with  the  people  he  cares  for,  and, 
says  Locke,  as  he  begins  to  discourse  on  edu- 
cation, "having  named  Company,  I  am  almost 
ready  to  throw  away  my  Pen  and  trouble  you 
no  farther  with  the  Subject;  for  since  that 
does  more  than  all  Precepts,  Rules  and  In- 
structions, methinks  'tis  almost  wholly  in 
vain  to  make  a  long  Discourse  of  other  things 
and  to  talk  of  that  almost  to  no  Purpose." 
The  objective  term  for  this  subjective  fact  is 
"personal  influence."  If  any  man  considers 
carefully  what  has  counted  most  in  his  aims 
in  life  he  will  find  that  it  is  the  personal  influ- 
ences, remote  or  immediate,  under  which  he 
has  come.  That  such  influences  are  exercised 
with  tremedous  force  by  the  creations  of 
fiction  is  a  truism.  The  boy  who  reads 
Thackeray  gets  from  Colonel  Newcome  a 


standard  of  honor  and  nobility  that  will 
evitably  affect  his  own  personal  ideals; 
gets  from  the  Jesse  James  stories  a  standar 
of  audacity  and  succesful  crime  that  will 
surely  affect  his  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong.  To  many  people  —  one  might  almost 
say  to  the  majority  —  such  influences  are  the 
most  powerful  personal  ones  that  come  into 
their  lives.  The  saints  and  sinners  with 
whom  we  hold  daily  intercourse  need  per- 
spective. Their  characteristics  are  so  over- 
laid and  interwoven  with  conventions  and 
tricks  of  environment  or  so  tinged  for  us  by 
our  own  relations  to  them  that  the  wisest  of 
us  cannot  "see  them  whole."  It  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  men  who  have  best 
understood  human  character  and  best  revealed 
it  to  the  world,  were  liable  to  grievous  error 
in  judging  the  people  with  whom  they  were 
brought  into  contact  We  are  all  psycholo- 
gists in  a  small  way,  but  we  are  better  ones 
when  we  can  look  at  the  subject  of  our  analy- 
sis with  perfectly  impartial  eyes. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  recall  just  here  the 
fact  that  many  writers  of  fiction  also  are  bad 
at  psychology.  It  is  not  every  novel  that  has 
a  good  influence,  or  even  every  novel  of 
peccable  morals.  The  stories  of  Miss  Laur 
Jean  Libbey  are  of  a  morality  that  is  we 
nigh  monumental,  but  Miss  Libbey  is  not  one 
of  the  great  influences  in  the  development  of 
character.  This  is,  of  course,  because 
facts  of  life  are  as  false  as  her  morals  are 
irreproachable.  Those  who  read  her  books 
as  any  other  than  eminently  humorous  works 
get,  it  is  true,  no  low  ideals,  but  they  get  en- 
tirely false  ones ;  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say, 
their  embryonic  ideals  die  for  lack  of  nour- 
ishing food. 

The  place  of  fiction  in  education,  then, 
not  one  that  ocupies  the  whole  territory. 
Again  to  quote  Herbart:  "Education  is  a 
vast  whole  of  ceaseless  labor  which  exacts 
true  proportion  from  beginning  to  end." 
Fiction  plays  its  part  in  this  vast  whole,  but 
its  role  is  not  the  only  one.  In  fact,  if  it 
given  the  part  of  a  monologue,  the  mos 
serious  results  follow.  One  has  been  hinted 
at  in  the  remarks  regarding  Miss  Libbey,  the 
accepting  without  question  any  sort  of  a  pic- 
ture of  life.  The  most  serious  is  the  atrophy 
of  the  power  of  concentrated  thought  tl 
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follows  a  diet  of  reading  that  requires  no 
exercise  of  the  mind  m  order  to  give  pleasure. 
The  oest  novels,  the  best  short  stories  in  the 
world,  will  not  train  the  logical  faculty  or  de- 
velop the  reasoning  power.  Such  training 
and  development  come  by  hard  toil  exercised 
on  far  other  material.  But  when  logic  and 
reason  have  been  given  lull  sway,  there 
is  something  left  yet  to  do.  Who  has  not 
been  stirred  by  those  crystal-clear  pages 
where  John  Stuart  Mill,  "the  best  educated 
man  in  Europe,"  tells  how  he  found  himself 
on  the  threshold  of  manhood  with  intelli- 
gence and  will  trained  for  great  work,  and 
how  at  this  moment  of  crisis  the  desire  to  do 


the  work  failed  him  utterly?  The  human 
touch  was  lacking,  and  he,  with  his  hand  put 
out  for  vhe  plough,  turned  back  perforce  to 
find  it.  Even  had  he  failed  to  recognize  the 
need  and  gone  on  to  his  work  with  incomplete 
equipment  and  the  conviction  that  it  was  all 
not  worth  while,  the  work  of  Mill  would  have 
counted  for  his  generation  and  for  ours  as 
could  count  the  work  of  no  one  whose  ideas 
of  life  and  methods  of  thought  were  got 
from  fiction  alone,  whether  verse  or  prose. 
But  education  aims  at  perfection,  not  at  com- 
promise, and  in  a  perfect  education  fiction 
is  a  force  that  must,  indeed,  be  directed,  but 
that  cannot  safely  be  left  unused. 
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By  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK,  Chief  of  Circulation  Department,  New   York  Public  Library. 


*T*HE  difference  of  opinion  among  librari- 
'  ans  regarding  the  admission  of  current 
fiction  to  public  libraries  is  of  the  kind  that 
must  always  exist  among  persons  who  think 
—  it  relates  to  the  division  of  a  continuously 
varying  collection  into  two  distinct  parts. 
Where  a  line  must  be  drawn  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad,  the  desirable  from  the  un- 
desirable, in  a  collection  of  objects  whose 
qualities  are  of  all  possible  degrees,  from  very 
good  to  very  bad,  this  difference  of  opinion 
will  always  exist.  If  we  desire  it  to  be 
otherwise,  we  are  simply  desiring  the  extinc- 
tion of  individuality.  What  I  have  to  say, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  simply  a  state- 
ment of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  considera- 
tions that  should  govern  the  position  of  the 
dividing  line  in  this  particular  case.  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  and  do  not  condemn  others 
who  feel  that  it  should  be  drawn  elsewhere. 
I  shall  limit  myself  pretty  closely  to  a  single 
consideration  which,  although  always  recog- 
nized, has,  I  feel,  not  always  been  given  due 
weight  in  the  present  discussion. 

The  recreative  function  of  the  public 
library  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized 
of  late.  And  especially  attention  has  not 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  this  function  is 
intimately  connected  with  its  educational 
work.  Work  and  play  are  not  two  separate 


and  unrelated  things,  but  simply  different 
phases  of  bodily  and  of  mental  training.  We 
are  recognizing  this  by  spending  public 
money  on  school  play-grounds,  recreation  - 
piers,  and  public  parks.  We  are  committing 
ourselves  daily  to  the  use  of  the  public  funds 
for  recreation,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  condemn  a  public  service  because  it 
is  recreational,  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  dis- 
tinctly recreational  or  distinctly  educational 
act.  Any  act  or  process  of  training  may  be 
regarded  as  recreation,  and  any  form  of  rec- 
reational amusement  may  educate. 

For  instance,  most  of  the  visitors  to  a  mu- 
seum or  to  a  zoological  garden  go  there  for 
pure  amusement,  yet  they  gain  in  this  way 
much  valuable  information  that  they  probably 
would  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  So  it  is 
with  the  public  library.  Its  recreational  use 
is  at  the  same  time  an  educational  use,  and 
instead  of  lamenting  that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  people  prefer  to  get  their  history  and 
travel,  their  sociology  and  psychology  in  the 
form  of  fiction,  we  should  be  glad  that 
we  have  this  means  of  conveying  it  to 
them. 

But  incidental  education  aside,  the  use  of 
fiction  in  a  public  library,  especially  current 
fiction,  is  commonly  purely  recreational  in 
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aim  whatever  it  may  be  in  result.  Even  from 
this  standpoint  I  regard  it  as  legitimate  and 
as  a  proper  object  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  such  public  money  as 
may  be  received  by  the  library.  I  should  say 
that  a  first-class  public  library  of  the  largest 
size  should  purchase  for  circulation  at  least 
one  volume  of  every  work  of  current  fiction 
that  would  interest  or  entertain  the  average 
man  or  woman  of  good  education  and  good 
taste.  The  best  of  these  should  be  dupli- 
cated freely.  As  we  pass  to  the  smaller  libra- 
ries, where  the  funds  become  more  and  more 
limited,  of  course  a  further  limitation  must 
be  made  and  the  books  that  are  of  least  value 
must  be  dropped  off.  When  I  say  "value"  I 
must  be  understood  as  meaning  value  for  the 
purposes  of  the  library,  again  bearing  dis- 
tinctly in  mind  its  recreative  function.  I 
should  in  some  cases  leave  out  a  somewhat 
dull  book  of  high  literary  merit  and  buy  an 
entertaining  story  of  little  purely  literary  in- 
terest. We  can  no  more  insist  on  the  high- 
est literary  quality  in  a  matter  of  popular  lit- 
erary recreation  than  we  can  require  that  the 
lads  who  are  kicking  a  football  about  a 
school  play-ground  should  always  form 
elevens  and  engage  in  a  game  strictly  accord- 
ing to  rule. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  position  of  the 
line  of  separation  that  I  have  suggested  is 
governed  by  simple  considerations.  We  must 
and  do  discriminate,  but  the  discrimination 
had  better  be  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  person 
—  of  such  people  as  you  and  I  and  those  with 
whom  we  associate.  I  should  admit  nothing 
that  such  people  would  find  illiterate  or  ob- 
jectionable; I  should  exclude  nothing  that 
could  give  entertainment  to  such  people. 
When  the  question  of  expense  comes  up,  I 
should  not  solve  it  by  deducting  wholly  from 
the  recreational  books,  but  I  should  take  from 
ail  in  proportion.  And  having  made  up  my 
mind  which  kinds  or  degrees  of  excellence 
to  admit  among  books  for  recreation,  I 
should  not  cut  down,  when  that  became 
necessary,  by  omitting  solely  from  what  I 
considered  the  lower  grades,  but  I  should  take 
from  all  proportionately.  I  speak  now  of 
current  fiction;  the  recognized  standard 
works  I  should  of  course  always  include. 

Naturally    a    large    proportion    of    current 


additions  in  fiction  will  be  only  temporary. 
When  they  have  worn  out  they  will  not  be 
replaced.  But  that  current  fiction  is  largely 
ep hemeral  is  nothing  against  it  from  the  rec- 
reative point  of  view.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  amusement  one  gets  from  the  read- 
ing of  fiction  comes  from  what  may  be 
termed  the  exploratory  function  of  the 
reader.  To  run  through  the  new  books  for 
one's  self —  to  hunt  in  the  literary  haymow 
and  discover  the  occasional  egg  of  genius  — 
laid  perhaps  by  a  hen  who  did  not  cackle 
about  it  at  all,  is  a  pleasure  only  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  search  for  real  eggs  in  the  hay- 
mow of  one's  boyhood. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  "the  public"  is  just 
you  and  I  and  some  other  fellows.  What  we 
like  to  do  they  also  like.  How  shall  we  know 
whether  the  egg  be  of  good  flavor  till  we  have 
tasted  thereof?  The  prize  of  literary  immor- 
tality is  io  be  awarded,  but  by  you  and  me 
alone,  but  by  the  great  reading  public  of 
which  we  form  bnt  an  insignificant  part 
Shall  we  refuse  to  let  the  court  see  the  docu- 
ments in  the  case? 

We  are  met  in  this  whole  matter  of  the 
selection  of  library  books  with  what  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  the  fundamental  difficulty 
in  education  —  the  fact  that  each  mind  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  should  be  dealt  with 
in  a  separate  and  characteristic  manner  and 
yet  that  no  mind  can  be  trained  apart  from  its 
fellows.  This  difficulty  is  surmountable  only 
by  a  compromise.  In  the  library,  likewise, 
no  two  people  are  affected  in  exactly  the 
same  way  by  the  same  book ;  and  yet  we  must 
select  books  for  all  alike.  The  reading  of 
current  fiction  may  be  very  bad  for  one  man, 
developing  the  trivial  side  of  his  character 
and  shutting  off  serious  thought.  In  another 
it  may  strengthen  the  critical  faculty  and 
stimulate  the  intellect.  After  all,  correct 
thought  and  constructive  thought,  leading  to 
useful  action,  is  what  we  are  after.  A  book  is 
no  fetish;  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Fic- 
tion is  the  prevalent  modern  vehicle  of  lit- 
erary expression.  If  a  man  wants  to  speak 
out  about  something  nowadays,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  puts  it  into  a  novel  —  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  a 
man  wants  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  day  he  must  read  a  representative 
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selection  of  current  fiction.  More  than  this, 
he  must  read  it  promptly.  If  we  are  going 
to  wait  a  year,  or  two  years,  to  see  whether 
a  novel  is  going  to  be  remembered  by  poster- 
ity, before  we  read  it,  we  shall  do  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other;  if  we  want  to  know 
whether  a  book  is  to  be  "fyled  on  fame's 
eternal  bede-roll,"  we  shall  have  to  wait 
longer  than  that.  And  the  year's  wait  is 
enough  to  take  the  crispness  off.  Current 
fiction  must  be  read  while  people  are  talking 
about  it.  I  fail  to  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing very  dreadful  about  a  desire  to  see  and 
do  and  read  what  others  are  seeing  and  doing 
and  reading.  It  is  of  course  Philistine  — 
whatever  that  may  be  (my  apologies  to  the 
late  Matthew  Arnold).  You  may  if  you  like 
avoid  London  and  Paris  and  Rome  because 
they  are  so  common,  and  rave  about  a  village 


in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  unvisited  by  any  one 
except  yourself.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  cur- 
rent fiction  sneered  at  just  because  it  is  cur- 
rent fiction.  The  terrible  trash  and  the 
commendable  work  may  all  be  blazoned  and 
lauded  together  on  the  trolley  car  friezes, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
consigned  to  perdition  together  by  the  critic. 
I  believe  that  the  desire  of  the  public  to 
read  current  fiction  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  that  the  public  library  cannot  ignore  it. 
If  we  limit  ourselves  to  those  volumes  that 
will  benefit  the  person  of  average  taste  and 
education,  remembering  that  anything  that 
interests  him  will  always  benefit  him,  we  shall 
still  have  plenty  of  choice.  That  choice 
should  be  freely  exercised  in  a  large  library 
and  should  be  given  some  scope  even  in  a 
small  one. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  CONCERNING  PROSE  FICTION. 
BY  BERNARD  C.   STEINER,  Librarian  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HE  few  words  I  have  to  say  will  not  be  a 
very  serious  attempt  to  solve  but  rather 
to  set  before  you  certain  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  fiction  in  the  public  library.  We  have 
already  had  defined  to  us  quite  carefully  ex- 
actly what  the  purpose  of  the  public  library 
is,  and  have  had  called  to  our  minds  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  double  intent,  being  established 
by  the  municipality  as  part  of  the  educational 
system  and  also  as  part  of  the  recreational 
system  of  the  city.  It  is  a  supplement  to  the 
schools.  It  is  a  supplement  to  the  public 
parks.  We  have  also  had  called  to  mind  what 
fiction  is.  and  our  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  fact  that  fiction  is  largely  separated 
from  other  branches  of  literature  by  its  form. 
Fiction  is  something  which  may  deal  with 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  but  it  deals  with  it 
in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  it  is 
dealt  with  by  those  who  write  with  the  single 
aim  of  telling,  exactly  as  they  are,  the  facts 
in  connection  with  the  subject  they  treat.  In 
other  words,  the  writer  of  fiction,  as  the  very 
etymology  of  the  word  indicates  to  us,  is  one 
who  practices  a  forming  or  fashioning  of  the 


facts  with  which  he  deals,  in  accordance  with 
certain  principles  or  certain  methods  of  the 
imagination. 

This  being  the  case,  we  include  in  fiction  a 
r-ultitude  of  things,  so  that  we  have  a  very 
great  complexity  in  the  question  from  the 
very  start.  We  find  some  books  where  the 
fictitious  element  is  very  slight  indeed,  which 
are  really  very  little  more  than  a  statement  of 
facts  —  which  may  be  historical  or  may  be 
scientific  —  grouped  around  certain  persons  so 
as  possibly  to  make  those  facts  which  are 
grouped  around  those  persons  the  more  inter- 
esting. This  has  especially  been  true  with 
children's  books.  We  have  seen  children's 
books  of  fiction  which  were  really  disguised 
books  of  travel;  others  that  were  really  dis- 
guised elementary  text-books  of  science; 
others  disguised  elementary  text-books  of  his- 
tory or  biography;  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  anything  about  fiction  that 
is  accurate,  without  being  entirely  too  sweep- 
ing. What  may  be  true  of  one  class  of  works 
of  fiction  may  not  be  true  of  another.  So  we 
see,  without  any  question,  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
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sible  that  a  work  of  fiction  may  be  both  a 
work  of  education  and  a  work  of  recreation 
for  the  public. 

Then  the  question  conri'-s  before  the  public 
library,  having  admitted  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  works  of  fiction  have  a  legitimate 
place  on  its  shelves,  what  works  of  fiction 
shall  be  on  its  shelves?  Here  we  can  do 
nothing  but  lay  down  certain  general  prin- 
ciples. The  minute  we  attempt  to  go  into 
rules,  that  -ninute  we  come  to  difficulty  be- 
cause the  individual  equation  comes  in.  We 
have  to  confine  ourselves  to  principles  and 
avoid  any  too  close  statement  concerning  an 
individual  book,  just  as  the  judges  of  the 
courts  are  very  chary  about  giving  any  thing 
that  in  the  least  approximates  an  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "fraud."  You  can  give  a 
general  statement  oftentimes  which  :ill  will 
agree  to.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  note  is 
to  see  what  sort  of  library  we  are  purchasing 
books  for.  Of  course,  in  many  special  libra- 
ries, necessarily,  there  will  be  no  fiction,  and 
in  general  libraries,  if  those  libraries  are  for 
reference,  the  probability  is  that  whenever 
you  have  bought  the  great  standard,  classic, 
works  of  fiction,  you  have  done  all  that  you 
ought.  The  great  problem  is,  then,  neither 
with  the  special  library  nor  with  the  reference 
library,  including  in  that  term  the  college  li- 
brary so  far  as  it  is  not  merely  a  library  for 
circulation  among  students,  but  the  problem 
is  that  of  the  free  circulating  library,  and  here 
again  there  are  three  different  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  fiction. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  inquire  is,  "when 
was  your  library  founded?"  because,  if  your 
library  was  founded  sometime  ago,  the 
chances  are  there  are  a  good  many  works  of 
fiction  on  the  shelves  that  might  just  as  well 
come  off  them;  the  chances  are  the  public 
taste  is  going  to  be  a  little  better.  In  times 
past,  men  whose  literary  taste  was  good  and 
for  whose  judgment  I  have  the  greatest  es- 
teem, read  books  with  pleasure  which,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  both  in  literary  standard  and  in 
truth  to  life,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
present  day.  You  all  know  that,  if  you  talk 
with  a  man  who  was  reading  novels  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago,  he  will  speak  to  you  of  books 
as  extremely  interesting,  entertaining  books, 
which,  if  he  had  been  a  librarian,  he  certainly 
would  have  bought  for  a  library  of  his  day, 


which  books  are  utter  trash  and  which  prob- 
ably would  be  recognized  as  such  if  they  came 
out  to-day.  Of  course,  our  trash  is  our  own 
fash,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  it  is  such. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  we  have  ad- 
vanced somewhat  in  our  standards,  both  of 
truth  and  of  literary  excellence,  in  our  works 
Of  fiction.  This  is  so  in  poetry.  We  write 
better  poetry,  from  the  point  of  view  of  form, 
than  was  written  in  generations  ago;  that  is 
to  say,  I  mean  the  poets  of  the  same  grade  of 
intrinsic  excellence  write  better  poetry.  The 
fifth  rate  poets  write  a  great  deal  better  in 
rhythm  generally  than  the  fifth  rate  poets  did 
of  the  earlier  centuries.  You  will  find  on  the 
shelves  of  any  library  that  has  been  estab- 
lished some  length  of  time  books  that  ought 
to  come  off  from  them. 

A  very  delicate  problem  comes  up  before 
the  librarian —  what  books  shall  come  off? 
Some  books  he  can  consign  to  the  dust  heap 
at  once;  there  is  no  question  about  them. 
With  others,  in  the  more  debatable  land  that 
is  always  struggled  over,  there  will  be  very 
serious  question.  There  are  certain  books  — 
it  is  not  necessary  to  name  them  —  which  lie 
along  the  border  line,  and  one  man  would  say 
they  were  in  this  territory  and  another  man 
would  say  they  were  in  that.  We  must  re- 
member that  we  have  to  consider  not  alone 
the  personal  equation  of  the  librarian,  but  the 
personal  equation  of  the  patron  of  the  library. 
If  a  number  of  those  books  have  been  for 
many  years  very  popular  books,  it  is  going  to 
be  a  risky  thing  to  take  too  many  out  at  once. 
I:  can  better  be  done  gradually  and  it  can  bet- 
ter be  done  in  a  tactful  way,  not  saying  "the 
books  are  withdrawn  because  they  are  worth- 
less," but  that  better  books  are  being  supplied 
in  their  place,  books  which  are  not  only  better 
in  literary  character  but  are  better  printed, 
and  in  that  way,  gradually,  most  of  those 
books  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  public  taste 
may  be  led  up  to  a  rather  higher  and  better 
level. 

The  second  class  of  institutions  which  have 
to  meet  the  problem  of  fiction  are  the  institu- 
tions which  are  just  being  founded,  and  this 
is  a  practical  question,  not  alone  for  the  libra- 
rian who  has  to  establish  a  new  library,  which 
i-.  fortunately  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  also  for  the  librarian  who  has 
an  old  library  and  is  asked  to  establish  a  new 
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branch  in  another  section  of  the  city,  which 
is  also  frequently  the  case.  Here  the  libra- 
rian has  a  freer  hand ;  at  least  the  public  have 
not  been  cultivated  in  bad  habits  by  the  books 
that  the  city  has  furnished  them  in  past  years, 
books  which  are  not  advisable  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  highest  literary  or  moral  standard  of 
excellence.  Even  here,  though  the  librarian 
may  be  much  more  cautious  and  reject  many 
books  of  the  past  and  confine  his  purchases 
more  closely  to  standard  fiction,  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  great  need  of  one's  being  careful 
in  admitting  certain  books  which  are  not  dele- 
terious in  themselves,  which  are  not  as  good 
as  some  others,  and  yet  which  he  knows  are 
very  popular  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  third  branch  of  the  problem  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  purchase  of  the  books  of  the 
past  but  the  books  of  the  present,  and  here  the 
problem  is  a  much  more  complex  one  than 
any  of  the  questions  which  we  have  discussed 
hitherto.  The  librarian  has  to  decide,  first  of 
all,  shall  he  buy  all  the  current  fiction?  That 
is  easily  answered  in  the  negative.  After  that, 
he  has  to  decide  which  of  the  books  of  current 
fiction  he  will  buy,  and,  having  decided  that, 
when  and  in  how  many  copies  shall  the  pur- 
chase be  made  ?  Here  again  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  thing  to  lay  down  any  but 
general  principles.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  safe 
rule,  and  I  find  a  good  many  librarians  are 
going  upon  it,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
copies,  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  hopeless  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  the  first  few  months,  «ven 
bj  spending  all  your  income  upon  it,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  hit  upon  the  number 
of  copies  that  will  about  satisfy  the  stable  and 
quasi-permanent  demand;  that  is,  the  demand 
of  a  year  or  two  hence.  There  are  objections 
to  that  plan.  We  may  be  told  that,  if  we  get 
the  book,  we  are  to  give  it  to  the  public  at 
once ;  we  may  be  told,  as  we  are  all  of  us  told 
again  and  again,  that  there  is  more  exaspera- 
tion and  more  bitterness  of  spirit  to  be  told 
H  book  is  in  the  library  and  come  for  it  fifteen 
times  and  find  it  is  never  on  the  shelves,  than 
to  be  told,  "We  won't  buy  it  until  next  year." 


Weighing  everything,  it  seems  it  is  rather  bet- 
ter to  purchase  the  book  for  the  library,  as 
soon  as  by  reviews  or  by  personal  inspection 
the  librarian  shall  have  ascertained  that  the 
book  is  a  book  advisable  to  put  on  the  shelf, 
and  put  as  many  copies  on  the  shelves  as  the 
people  are  likely  to  ask  for  a  year  or  year  and 
a  half  after  the  date  of  issue. 

What  books  shall  we  place  on  the  shelves 
at  all  ?  I  confess  I  am  getting  a  little  bit  more 
cautious  than  I  used  to  be.  I  confess  I  am 
exercising  a  little  stricter  censorship  over  the 
purchase  of  novels  than  I  did  five  years  ago. 
1  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  the  function  of 
the  librarian  as  a  leader  has  impressed  itself 
upon  me  a  little  bit  more  forcibly  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  Here  are  new  books; 
the  public  haven't  got  in  the  habit  of  reading 
them;  they  haven't  learned  to  think  they  are 
proper  books  to  read.  Here  if  ever  the  libra- 
rian's duty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  come  in  and 
say,  "We  cannot  advise  you  to  read  this  book. 
We  do  not  say  it  is  a  bad  book.  We  simply 
say  we  do  not  think  it  is  a  book  which  should 
be  purchased  by  public  money  and  used  by 
the  people  of  the  city  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment furnished  them  at  government  expense." 
I  am  growing  to  be  more  and  more  conserva- 
tive that  way.  I  have  every  evidence  in  my 
own  mind  that  I  am  going  to  buy  fewer  of 
the  new  novels  next  year  than  I  did  this  year, 
and  I  am  buying  fewer  this  year  than  I  did 
last.  I  believe  that  if  we  take  that  posi- 
tion consistently,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
fcur  years,  the  public  will  agree  with  us  in 
this  position,  and  I  believe  it  the  more,  be- 
cause the  public  is  beginning  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  that  the  pub- 
lic library  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  it  all 
the  current  fiction,  and  that  it  is  meet  and 
right  for  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  the  cur- 
rent fiction  as  soon  as  it  comes  out,  and  can't 
wait  to  be  supplied  with  such  books  at  public 
expense,  to  go  and  either  buy  them  them- 
selves or  to  become  members  of  some  circu- 
lating subscription  library  which  can  supply 
and  is  willing  to  supply  those  books  for  a  fair 
price. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  FICTION  IN  THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


BY  J.  C  DANA,  Librarian  Newark  (N.  /.)  Free  Public  Library. 


f~**  ITIES  and  towns  in  this  country  estab- 
lish  and  maintain  free  public  libraries 
to  help  to  make  their  citizens  wiser  and  bet- 
ter and  happier.  These  libraries  lend  books 
to  these  citizens  for  use  at  home.  Of  the 
books  they  thus  lend  about  70  per  cent,  are 
novels  and  story  books.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
facts  about  the  work  of  free  public  libraries 
in  providing  free  novels  for  the  public. 

1.  It   discriminates   in   favor   of   a   certain 
class.    The  sales  from  stores  and  newspaper- 
stands  of  many  millions  of  copies  each  year 
of  novels  by  authors  never  mentioned  in  lit- 
erary journals  and  never  appearing  in  libra- 
ry lists  show  that  a  large  part  of  our  people 
v/ish  for  books  the  libraries  do  not  furnish. 
1'he  absence  of  these  same  people  from  pub- 
lic libraries  shows  that  they  do  not  care  to 
read  the  books  the  libraries  buy.     Libraries 
generally  select  for  purchase  novels  talked  of 
and  read  by  a  very  small  portion  of  their 
several  communities.    They  do  not  buy  for  the 
submerged  90  per  cent.     Libraries  are  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  selection  and  discrimina- 
tion.    They  can  pursue  that  policy   further 
without  violating  tradition  or  precedent. 

2.  Of  the  total  annual  expenditure  for  sal- 
aries in  the  average  public  library  from  25  to 
40  per  cent  is  spent  in  caring  for  and  lend- 
ing novels.     The  money  thus  spent,  largely 
for  work  of  a  purely  clerical  character,  like 
handing  out  the  books  asked  for  and  putting 
them    up    again    when    returned,    cannot   be 
spent  on  such  work  as  giving  expert  advice 
to    inquirers    for   information    in    regard   to 
other  things  than  novels. 

3.  The  average  library  spends  about  25  per 
cent  of  its  book  fund  each  year  for  fiction. 
That  is,  .it  buys  a  third  less  books  of  other 
kinds  than  it  would  did  it  buy  no  fiction. 

4.  The    novels    which    librarians    lend    are 
largely   by    authors    who    have    acquired    no 
standing  in  the  literary  world.    Standard  writ- 
ers on  English  and  American  literature  find 


scarcely  100  writers  of  fiction  who  are  worthy 
of  their  consideration;  while  public  libraries 
of  70,000  to  100,000  volumes  find  from  1200 
to  2500  authors  who  have  written  books 
worthy  of  a  place  on  their  book  orders  and 
their  shelves. 

5.  An  examination  of  the  fiction  shelves  of 
any  public  library  shows  that  in  general  the 
authors  most  often  lent  are  those  who  have 
not  been  proved  by  time  and  shown  to  have 
permanent    value.      Were    books    of    a    still 
slighter   literary   reputation    freely   furnished 
they  would,  it  seems,  get  the  maximum  of 
use. 

6.  The  grade  of  the  authors  most  often  lent 
from  public  library  shelves  is  shown  also,  and 
more  definitely,  by  the  answers  to  an  inquiry 
sent  to   thirty-four  typical   libraries.     These 
answers  gave  the  names  of  all  the  writers  of 
fiction   whose  books  had  been  lent  by  each 
library  on  three  days,  with  the  total  number 
of  books  by  each  writer.     A  full  report  on 
these  answers  is  to  appear  in  the   Outlook. 
They  include  the  names  of  about  800  different 
authors;  about  five  times  as  many  as  good 
books   on   literature   find   it   worth   while  to 
discuss. 

The  ten  most  read  novelists  in  the  libraries 
of  this  country,  as  shown  by  these  replies,  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  popularity,  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  Alexander 
Dumas,  Amanda  Douglas,  Amelia  Barr,  Clara 
Louise  Burnham,  Conan  Doyle,  Charles  King, 
Anthony  Hope,  Gilbert  Parker.  The  promo- 
tion of  Crawford  takes  more  of  the  time  and 
money  of  public  libraries  than  does  the  promo- 
tion of  Scott,  Eliot,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne 
and  Balzac  combined. 

The  second  ten  include:  Frank  Stockton, 
E.  P.  Roe,  Mary  Johnston,  Winston  Church- 
ill, Mary  Jane  Holmes,  Mrs.  Burnett,  S.  R. 
Crockett,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  Hall  Caine. 

In  this  twenty  there  is  only  one  author  who 
has  a  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  let- 
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ters;  only  one  whose  creations  are  a  part  of 
the  legitimate  birthright  of  every  one.  The 
twenty-first  in  order  is  Dickens.  Hawthorn* 
is  fifty-ninth.  Librarians  spend  on  Rosa  Carey 
five  times  as  much  money  for  both  books  and 
distribution  as  on  Hawthorne. 

7.  Libraries  not  only  spend  full  25  per  cent, 
of  their  book  funds  on  novels,  many  of  which 
are  poor,   and  25   to  40  per  cent,   of  their 
salary    fund    on    distributing   those    novels; 
they  also  fail  to  keep  on  hand  a  good  supply 
in  attractive  condition  of  the  novels  which 
time  has  tried  and  pronounced  good.     Eigh- 
teen libraries  searched  their  shelves  and  noted 
the  number  of  copies  on  hand  of  each  book 
in  a  list  of  100  of  the  best  novels.     On  the 
average  each   of  these   libraries   found   only 
half  of  these  books  in.    It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  out  of  a  thousand  inquiries  for  any 
first-class  novel  at  any  library  in  the  country 
five  hundred  would  be  answered  with  a  "not 
in." 

8.  Libraries  wish  their  books  to  be  used.    It 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  use  of  their 
books  would  be  less  did  they  lessen  the  variety 
of  their  fiction  stock  by  dropping  the  poorer 
kinds  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  bet- 
ter; in  fact  certain  experiments  indicate  that 
it  would  not  be  less. 

9.  In  view  of  these  facts  a  few  suggestions 
have  been  made,  as  follows: 

(a)  Buy  of  recent  novels  only  a  few. 

(b)  Buy  no  novel  until  it  has  been  out  a 
year  or  more. 

(c)  Put  all  recent  novels  on  the  list  ten- 
tatively only,  and  drop  them  if  time  does  not 
prove  them  good. 

(d)  Spend  less  money  on  fiction. 

(e)  Spend  the  money  thus  saved  on  dupli- 
cates of  other  good  books. 

(f)  If  a  reduction  in  the  list  of  novels  re- 
duces  the    cost    of   maintenance,    spend    the 
money   thus   saved   in   attracting   readers   to 
other  books. 

(g)  Reduce  the  formality  of  book-borrow- 
ing still  further,  following  recent  commercial 


methods,  and  secure  a  larger  number  of  bor- 
rowers. 

These  suggestions  seem  reasonable.  All  of 
them  are  being  tried  and  all  apparently  with 
success. 

The  facts  given  can  probably  be  paralleled 
in  juvenile  departments,  and  the  suggestions 
apply  to  those  departments  with  even  more 
force  than  to  the  adult. 

I  know  I  have  sorely  tried  the  patience  of 
my  colleagues  with  my  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  it  is  important.  That  is  my  excuse. 
That  the  topic  is  wearing  threadbare  is  my 
excuse  for  summing  it  up  in  this  brief  and 
barren  fashion. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  am  no  enemy  of 
fiction.  A  good  story  has  created  many  an 
oasis  in  many  an  otherwise  arid  life.  Many- 
sidedness  of  interest  makes  for  good  morals, 
and  millions  of  our  fellows  step  through  the 
pages  of  a  story  book  into  a  broader  world 
than  their  nature  and  their  circumstances 
ever  permit  them  to  visit.  If  anything  is  to 
stay  the  narrowing  and  hardening  process 
which  specialization  of  learning,  specializa- 
tion of  inquiry  and  of  industry  and  swift  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  are  setting  up  among 
us,  it  is  a  return  to  romance,  poetry,  imagina- 
tion, fancy,  and  the  general  culture  we  are 
now  taught  to  despise.  Of  all  these  the  novel 
is  a  part ;  rather,  in  the  novel  are  all  of  these. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  Renaissance  lay  not  so- 
much  new  knowledge  as  a  new  attitude  of 
mind.  The  troubadour  had  his  share  in- 
breaking  up  the  tradition  of  obedience,  the- 
servility  to  established  things.  We  may  doubt 
if  the  individual  has  the  will  to  believe  and' 
so  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  bonds  of 
fact  and  logic.  But  a  race  may  surely  find 
springing  up  in  itself  a  fresh  love  of  romance, 
in  the  high  sense  of  that  word,  which  can  keep 
it  active,  hopeful,  ardent,  progressive.  Per- 
haps the  novel  is  to  be,  in  the  next  few 
decades,  part  of  the  outward  manifestation  of 
a  new  birth  of  thi?  love  of  breadth  and  happi- 
ness. 
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GREATER  FREEDOM  IN  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS. 
By  EDWIN  WHITE  GAILLARD,  Webster  Free  Library,  New  York  City. 


T  ET  us  suppose  that  we  have  our  library 
complete  and  in  working  order.  Let 
us  suppose  that  all  the  especial  needs  of 
the  city  have  been  duly  considered,  and 
let  us  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  various  departments,  patent,  law,  med- 
icine, the  fine  and  useful  arts,  the  children's 
room  and  the  travelling  division  have  compe- 
tent and  well  drilled  staffs.  Let  us  suppose 
the  school  department  to  be  a  model  of  its 
kind.  Whether  the  staff  consists  of  one  per- 
son or  is  composed  of  a  hundred  experts  my 
message  is  the  same.  It  is  simple,  so  simple 
that  I  am  all  but  ashamed  to  call  it  my  mes- 
sage. By  every  means  in  your  power,  by  the 
aid  of  your  local  newspapers,  by  your  monthly 
printed  bulletins  which  are  beginning  to  be 
annotated,  by  your  notices  posted  in  the  libra- 
ry and  tipped  into  books,  by  your  special 
reading  lists  and  courses  of  home  study  and 
in  other  ways  not  yet  common,  such  as  ad- 
vertisements in  the  trolley  cars,  appropriate 
technical  lists  posted  in  factories  and  work- 
shops and  kept  up  to  date,  by  placards  posted 
wherever  two  or  three  people  are  gathered 
together,  in  short  by  every  means  in  your 
power  tell  the  people  of  the  contents  of  the 
library  and  then  make  rules  which  will  permit 
the  books  to  be  used,  and  see  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  city  understands  the 
rules. 

Permit  the  use  of  books,  advertise  the  fact, 
and  you  will  be  overwhelmed.  That  is  the 
whole  truth.  It  is  not  a  new  truth,  it  is  not 
a  discovery  of  my  own.  Years  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  in  direct  contact  with  the  public 
at  the  loan  desk  have  convinced  me  that  it 
does  not  know,  does  not  begin  to  know  the 
contents  of  a  general  library.  The  same 
years  have  borne  in  upon  me  the  indisputable 
fact  that  nearly  every  public  library  in  the 
country  has  contrived  rules  which  seem  spe- 
cially devised  to  keep  books  in  the  library. 
What  is  a  library  in  our  acceptance  of  the 
word?  A  library  is  not  the  building  nor  the 


books,  it  is  not  the  staff  nor  equipment.  The 
building,  books,  staff  and  equipment  will 
never  make  a  library  unless  back  of  it  all  is 
the  desire  and  the  ability  to  make  the  books 
of  use  to  the  public.  Uuless  we  bring  books 
to  the  people  we  are  not  librarians.  That  is 
the  object  of  the  library.  And  yet  most  libra- 
ry rules  in  practice  tend  to  defeat  this  very 
object.  Most  library  rules  are  restrictive 
rules,  not  rules  for  encouragement  of  read- 
ing. The  public  needs  direction  in  its  read- 
ing sometimes  —  we  all  need  direction  —  but 
it  does  not  need  encouragement.  The  rules 
for  encouragement  should  be  mainly  for  the 
guidance  of  the  staff.  I  am  not  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  encouragement  of  reading  but  the 
greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  books.  The 
two  subjects  are  in  reality  one  and  the  same. 
Give  freedom  and  you  will  have  more  than 
you  can  do.  Dismiss  the  restrictive  rules. 

Begin  with  the  children.  Some  libraries 
claim  by  their  rules  that  a  child  is  unfit  to 
use  the  books  of  a  public  library  until  the  age 
of  ten.  How  silly  —  almost  as  silly  as  the 
two  weeks'  rule  for  non-fiction,  almost  as 
silly  as  the  application  blank  which  must  be 
indorsed  by  a  taxpayer  or  other  citizen,  thai 
rule  which  is  as  well  fixed  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not. 

The  age  rule,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  gradu- 
ally disappearing  from  sight.  It  is  a  rule 
which  most  librarians  abolish  as  the  opportun- 
ity occurs.  Librarians  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  indorsed  application  blank  that  they  ac- 
cept it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  I  know  that 
many  persons  would  use  the  libraries  who  do 
not  on  account  of  that  rule.  The  wife  of  a 
coal  barge  captain  whom  I  know  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  Buffalo  public  library, 
but  when  her  husband's  barge  was  transfer- 
red to  New  York,  for  lack  of  a  residence  she 
was  refused  books  in  New  York,  in  Brooklyn 
and  in  Newark,  between  which  cities  she 
made  regular  trips.  The  chief  executive  of 
the  library  department  of  the  board  of  edu- 
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cation  in  a  large  city,  himself  a  librarian,  told 
me  this  month  that  he  was  then  without  a 
library  card  as  he  did  not  care  to  ask  any  one 
he  knew  to  guarantee  the  return  of  his  books. 
A  student  of  criminology  and  prisons,  an  of- 
ficer in  whose  custody  prisoners  are  paroled, 
presented  his  official  card  in  a  large  reference 
library  last  week  and  asked  for  books 
which  he  needed  in  his  studies  of  crime. 
He  was  the  very  person  for  whom  the 
books  had  been  written  and  preserved, 
yet  though  his  identity  was  undoubted 
he  was  required  to  bring  a  letter  from 
some  well  known  person  before  he  could 
have  the  bocks.  As  he  was  a  man  of 
mature  years,  a  college  man  and  a  former  li- 
brarian, he  appealed  to  the  head  of  the  libra- 
ry, but  that  dignitary  sustained  the  decision 
of  his  subordinate  on  the  ground  that  the 
rules  must  be  observed.  In  a  large  public 
library  in  a  representative  American  city  of 
the  Middle  States  I  have  personally  been  re- 
fused a  library  card  because  I  did  not  know 
a  taxpayer  whom  I  was  willing  to  ask  to  be 
responsible  for  my  books,  and  the  library, 
moreover,  refused  to  accept  as  a  deposit  the 
full  retail  price  of  the  books.  That  library 
stood  in  the  path  of  the  development  of  its 
city.  The  barge  captain's  wife,  the  board  of 
education  librarian,  the  probation  officer  and 
my  own  are  not  unusual,  not  isolated  cases. 
So  many  such  instances  have  come  to  light 
that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  ordinary  books 
should  be  loaned  without  indorsement  to  the 
application  blank  when  it  is  possible  to  lo- 
cate the  borrower  in  any  other  way.  I  lend 
books  nearly  as  often  without  as  with  a  guar- 
antor's signature,  and  from  long  experience 
I  can  say  that  the  percentage  of  loss  is  a  little 
gi  eater  under  the  new  way,  but  to  offset  a 
little  greater  loss  much  good  work  is  done 
which  in  the  old  way  would  be  entirely 
missed. 

The  rule  of  two  books  for  two  weeks 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  utterly  abolished. 
It  was  probably  adopted  in  a  burst  of  gene- 
rosity coupled  with  the  idea  of  securing  a 
larger  circulation  with  an  increased  non-fic- 
tion percentage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have 
time  and  time  again  heard  that  given  as  the 
icason  for  lending  the  second  book,  which 
you  will,  of  course,  understand  must  be  one 


of  non-fiction  in  classification,  even  though 
in  reality  it  may  be  a  bound  volume  of  the 
magazine  known  as  "Short  stories." 

To  make  a  library  really  of  use  it  seems 
to  me  a  truism  to  say  that  the  people  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  use  the  books.  Fre- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  have  a  dozen  books 
on  one's  desk  to  be  able  to  clearly  compre- 
hend one  that  is  being  read  with  a  view  of 
accomplishing  a  given  result.  Books  of  this 
character  cannot  be  read  in  two  or  four  or 
six  weeks  very  often.  Then,  too,  a  man  may 
be  interested  in  a  dozen  subjects  which  very 
closely  relate  to  each  other.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  he  should  be  permitted,  nay,  encour- 
aged to  take  as  many  books  as  he  needs  and 
to  keep  them  as  long  as  necessary.  The  ob- 
vious objections  to  such  a  course  are  after  all 
the  very  ones  which  were  raised  in  regard  to 
the  circulation  of  books  at  all  —  that  when 
the  books  were  needed  they  were  out.  After 
several  years  of  experiment  and  other  years 
of  practice  with  the  more  liberal  rule  I  have 
this  to  report  as  my  judgment:  Books  other 
than  popular  novels  and  rare  or  out  of  print 
volumes  should  be  loaned  for  as  long  a  period 
as  necessary  and  as  many  at  one  time  as  ac- 
tually needed  but  with  the  provision  that  they 
must  be  renewed  once  each  month,  in  person, 
with  the  books,  and  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  any  or  all  must  be  returned  to  the 
library  upon  a  day's  notice  or  delivered  to  a 
library  messenger  upon  request  after  two 
weeks'  time  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
borrowing.  In  practice  the  trouble  of  renew- 
ing books  will  check  the  tendency  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  rule.  Time  is  too 
short  to  tell  you  of  the  stimulus  which  a 
library  can  be  that  really  makes  its  non-fic- 
tion available.  I  know  literally  of  scores  of 
persons  who  are  doing  systematic  work  for 
their  advancement  who  would  have  been  una- 
ble to  do  so  had  they  been  obliged  to  buy  the 
books  which  they  needed,  or  had  they  been 
confined  either  to  a  reference  library  or  one 
that  lent  two  books  only  for  two  weeks  with 
the  privilege  of  one  renewal.  The  time  has 
come  to  broaden  our  work  and  to  emerge 
from  the  slough  of  conservatism  from  which 
we  have  been  freeing  ourselves  so  rapidly 
since  the  organization  of  the  American  Libra- 
ry Association. 
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DUPLICATE  PAY  COLLECTIONS  OF  POPULAR  BOOKS.— I. 


BY  PURD  B.  WRIGHT,  Librarian  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Public  Library. 


T  T  was  intended  to  confine  this  discussion  to 
certain  points.     Three  specific  questions 
were  asked.     These  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  propounded. 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  duplicate  pay  collec- 
tion? 

Yes.  Such  a  collection  is  a  vast  help  in  the 
effort  to  solve  the  perplexing  question  of 
meeting  the  demand  for  the  temporarily  popu- 
lar book,  without  unnecessary  expenditure 
from  a  too  often  depleted  book  fund;  it  is  a 
pctent  factor  in  holding  patrons,  many  of 
whom  would  otherwise,  in  their  desire  to  get 
what  they  want  —  i.e.,  the  latest  book  —  be- 
ccme  members  of  subscription  libraries,  or 
patronize  the  popular  two-cent  a  day  collec- 
tions springing  up  in  so  many  localities.  A 
library  card-holder,  although  a  persistent  fic- 
tion reader,  will  now  and  then,  especially  in 
the  open-shelf  library,  use  the  non-fiction  card. 

From  a  purely  practical  standpoint,  the  li- 
brary is  the  gainer,  for  every  book  transferred 
to  the  regular  collection  may  rightfully  be 
termed  a  donation  from  those  who  used  it. 
It  requires  close  watching  to  prevent  profit 
from  accruing  also. 

The  most  serious  objections  that  may  be 
offered  to  the  plan  are:  charging  for  use  of 
books  in  a  free  library  supported  by  taxation ; 
and  the  fact  that  it  possibly  increases  the 
percentage  of  fiction  used  from  the  library. 
It  undoubtedly  does  this  latter  in  the  library 
I  represent  To  coin  a  word,  however,  I  am 
no  "fictionphobist."  With  us,  this  first  ob- 
jection is  met  by  issuing  these  pay  duplicates 
as  an  extra  privilege.  Two  regular  cards  are 
issued  to  patrons.  A  third  card,  or  slip,  is 
sold  for  five  cents,  which  entitles  the  holder 
to  any  book  on  the  duplicate  list  for  one  week. 
If  the  book  wanted  is  not  in,  this  card,  or 
slip,  may  be  left  for  it;  regular  seven-day 
books  are  not  subject  to  reserve.  This  is  a 
feature  especially  approved  by  our  patrons. 

2.  If  used  in  your  library  what  success  have 
you  had? 

From  every  standpoint,  the  success  of  the 
system  is  unquestioned.  It  pleases  the  patrons 
and  is  profitable  to  the  library.  From  a  very 


small  beginning,  occasioned  by  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  library  board  to  test  the  mat- 
ter from  a  business  standpoint,  as  well  as  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  public,  it  has  be- 
come a  recognized  institution.  In  competi- 
tion with  two-cent-a-day  collections,  the 
Tabard  Inn  and  Booklovers'  Library,  receipts 
run  from  $20  to  $50  a  month.  Books  are 
issued  on  the  extra  card,  time  limit  one  week, 
with  two  cents  a  day  for  overtime. 

3.  Should  the  duplicate  collection  be  con- 
fined to  fiction? 

Not  necessarily.  That  few  non-fiction  books 
pay  for  themselves  is  the  experience  of  the 
library.  If  the  question  is  looked  at  from  a 
strictly  business  standpoint,  and  each  volume 
is  required  to  stand  by  itself  as  to  profit  or 
loss,  non-fiction  books  will  not  be  included. 
If  the  collection  as  a  whole,  or  for  a  given 
period,  is  taken  into  consideration  when  figur- 
ing profit  or  loss,  non-fiction  books  will  be 
included,  and  the  more  popular  novel  per- 
mitted to  carry  a  portion  of  the  expense.  For 
the  general  good  of  the  library  —  especially 
8  library  the  book  fund  of  which  will  not 
admit  of  duplication  of  good  popular  class 
books,  I  should  say  that  unquestionably  they 
should  be  included  in  the  duplicate  pay  collec- 
tion. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  systems  for  caring  for  dupli- 
cate pay  collections,  charges,  etc.  In  some 
libraries  a  mere  record  is  kept  of  these  vol- 
umes, by  author,  title,  date,  earnings,  and  final 
disposition.  In  others  they  are  recorded 
in  the  regular  accession  register.  And 
in  still  others  a  separate  accession  reg- 
ister is  kept.  This  shows  date  of  pur- 
chase, author,  title  and  price,  earnings 
and  final  disposition,  with  date.  The  volumes 
themselves  are  marked  as  little  as  possible, 
no  call  number  being  placed  on  back,  and  ac- 
cession date  penciled.  When  transferred  to 
permanent  collection,  they  are  regularly  ac- 
cessioned, source  being  indicated  in  remark 
column.  If  sold,  price  obtained  is  added  to 
earnings. 

Charges  range  from  one  cent  a  day  to  ten 
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cents  a  week.  One  library  charges  ten  cents 
for  two  weeks ;  another  five  cents  a  week ; 
still  another  two  cents  a  day.  In  most  libra- 
ries, and  especially  those  charging  by  the 
week,  the  limit  is  one  week,  with  the  usual 
charge  for  overtime.  Those  charging  by  the 
day  usually  have  no  time  limit,  but  use  a 
system  of  notification  after  a  certain  length 
of  time.  From  a  business  point,  the  day- 
charge  system  is  deemed  by  many  to  be  the 
best.  It  would  seem  that  it  would  necessitate 
more  copies  of  a  given  title,  but  it  might  also 
be  claimed  that  it  gave  better  satisfaction  to 
users.  In  the  one  case,  cash  is  received  in 
advance  for  the  use  of  the  book,  in  the  other 
when  the  book  is  returned. 

An  experiment  was  tried  in  this  library  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  which  may  not  be  with- 
out interest  to  other  librarians.  A  contract 
was  made  with  the  Tabard  Inn  department 


of  the  Booklovers'  Library  to  furnish  at  the 
option  of  the  library,  125  books  for  $175; 
250  books  for  $275 ;  500  books  for  $475,  with 
six  changes  yearly;  payments  quarterly  in 
advance.  The  contract  specified  that  "only 
those  books  will  be  furnished  that  are  listed 
in  the  catalogs  or  bulletins,"  and  catalogs 
and  bulletins  of  the  Booklovers'  Library  were 
to  be  furnished  as  issued.  Trouble  com- 
menced with  the  first,  or  trial  order.  Of  125 
books  asked  for,  comprising  28  titles,  but  lit- 
tle more  than  half  were  supplied,  the  remain- 
der not  being  suitable  for  duplicate  pay  col- 
lections. An  effort  was  made  to  get  the  mat- 
ter adjusted,  but  this  failing  the  contract  was 
cancelled  by  mutual  agreement. 

I  believed  then,  and  am  still  of  the  opinion, 
that  a  plan  could  be  evolved  on  similar  lines, 
which  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to 
library  owners  and  public  libraries. 


DUPLICATE  PAY  COLLECTIONS  OF  POPULAR  BOOKS.— II. 
BY  J.  F.  LANGTON,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Public  Library. 


"THE  primary  object  of  this  plan  was  to 
supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  demand 
for  new  novels  and  other  popular  books  of 
temporary  interest  without  encroaching  on 
the  regular  book  fund.  To  still  further  ac- 
commodate card  holders  the  plan  was  later  ex- 
tended to  include  the  issue  of  extra  volumes 
from  the  regular  collection  on  the  same  terms. 
Since  the  issue  of  a  non-fiction  card,  how- 
ever, very  few  books  are  ever  drawn  from 
the  regular  collection  in  this  way. 

It  is  evident  that  the  income  of  most  libra- 
ries will  not  warrant  the  purchase  of  the  nu- 
merous copies  of  these  new  books  that  would 
be  necessary  to  satisfy,  even  approximately, 
an  eager  and  multitudinous  demand.  Any 
plan,  therefore,  that  will  meet  this  demand, 
that  will  give  to  one  class  of  people  what  it 
wants  without  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
others,  and  which  is  of  a  decided  benefit  to 
all.  offers  a  solution  to  a  problem  that  has 
long  been  a  source  of  vexation  not  only  to  li- 
brarians but  to  library  users  as  well. 

After  a  trial  of  32  years,  at  first  in  a  com- 
paratively small  subscription  library  and  later 


under  the  varying  conditions  of  a  large  public 
library,  we  find  that  in  many  ways  this  plan 
has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  origina- 
tors. With  but  few  exceptions  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  supplying  the  calls  that  come  to 
us;  and  even  with  these  exceptions  it  is  but 
the  question  of  a  short  time  to  get  the  sought 
for  volume.  Further,  no  complaint  can  be 
made  that  an  undue  proportion  of  the  book 
fund  has  been  used  to  supply  this  demand. 
An  objection  urged  is  that  it  increases  the 
percentage  of  fiction.  It  does.  But  as  fiction 
is  what  nost  people  want,  and  as  very  many 
would  not  come  to  the  library  at  all  unless 
they  could  get  it,  and  if  the  fiction  is  of  the 
right  sort,  why  not  give  it?  Especially  when 
it  can  be  done  without  any  cost  whatever  to 
the  library.  Another  objection  is  charging  for 
books  in  a  public  library.  This  seems  to  be 
the  stumbling  block  for  many  who  would 
otherwise  be  glad  to  adopt  the  plan.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  issue  of  these  books  are  the 
sole  support  of  the  collection,  not  one  cent 
being  taken  from  the  regular  book  fund.  As 
these  receipts  far  exceed  the  expenditures,  the 
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library,  or  rather  all  the  people  who  use  the 
library,  are  the  gainers,  for  the  surplus  goes 
into  the  general  fund.  The  whole  plan  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  special  privilege  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  the  profits  go- 
ing to  the  general  support  of  the  library.  The 
collection  is  open  to  all  but  no  one  is  obliged 
to  use  it.  Those  who  do  not  care  to  pay,  get 
the  regular  copies  much  sooner  than  they 
would  otherwise,  the  competition  for  them  be- 
ing lessened,  and  by  the  gradual  transfer  of 
the  duplicates  to  the  regular  collection  as  the 
demand  for  them  as  duplicates  ceases.  Every 
cardholder  gets  all  he  is  entitled  to,  the  plan 
works  a  hardship  to  none  but  is  a  positive 
benefit  to  all.  It  also  enables  us  to  supply  the 
current  numbers  of  popular  magazines,  pro- 
viding from  one  to  four  copies  for  binding. 
The  surplus  copies  are  sold  to  regular  sub- 
scribers at  a  reduced  rate.  Clubs  and  read- 
ing circles  are  able,  at  a  nominal  cost,  to  get 
the  use  of  a  greater  number  of  copies  of  books 
they  may  be  using  than  the  library  would 
otherwise  be  justified  in  buying.  When  "The 
crisis"  was  published,  being  a  book  of  consid- 
erable local  interest,  an  order  was  placed  for 
five  copies  for  the  regular  collection  and  50 
copies  for  the  collection  of  duplicates.  In  a 
short  time  50  more  copies  were  added  to  the 
collection  and  as  the  demand  continued  to 
increase  53  more  were  added,  making  five 
regular  copies  and  153  in  the  collection  of 
duplicates.  As  the  demand  began  to  fall  off 
these  duplicates  were  gradually  transferred 
to  the  regular  collection  and  as  their  con- 
dition warranted  it  they  were  condemned  and 
not  replaced,  until  to-day  we  have  about  20 
copies,  which  are  ample  to  supply  our  needs. 

This  plan  was  adopted  by  us  in  1871  and 
$500  was  borrowed  from  the  book  fund  to 
start  it.  From  that  time  until  the  library  was 
made  free  in  1804  the  receipts,  excluding 
fines,  were  $14,675.20  while  $9334.71  had  been 
expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5340.49  to  the 
credit  of  the  collection.  This  with  an  average 
home  circulation  of  less  than  100,000  a  year. 

During  the  last  nine  years  as  a  free  library 
the  increase,  of  course,  has  been  more  marked. 
The  total  receipts  from  1894  to  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  April  30,  were  $11,277.65, 
while  the  expenditures  were  $6526.47,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $4751.18.  No  account  has  been 


t?ken  here  of  the  fines  or  of  the  books  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  collection.  These  two 
items  will  about  cover  the  cost  of  circula- 
tion. A  few  figures  showing  the  increasing 
use  of  the  collection  year  by  year  since  the  li- 
brary has  been  free  may  be  interesting. 

Year    . .  '94-'9S  '95-'96  '96-*97  '97-*98       '98-'99 

Circ 11,986  15,159  I3.476  16,915       15,815 

Year    ..  '99-00  'oo-'oi  'oi-'oz  02-03 

Circ 25,984  35-8i6  41.263  42,933 

I  have  been  asked  whether  in  my  opinion 
this  plan  might  be  wisely  extended  to  public 
libraries  all  over  the  country,  and  whether  it 
has  come  to  be  worth  while  making  it  a  sep- 
arate department  in  charge  of  an  attendant. 
To  the  first  part  of  the  question  I  say  un- 
qualifiedly, Yes.  To  the  second,  No.  An  at- 
tendant is  entirely  unnecessary.  Place  the 
books  on  open  shelves  where  they  can  be  seen 
and  handled  and  the  people  will  do  the  rest. 

With  us  these  books  are  regularly  acces- 
sioned, shelf-listed  but  not  cataloged  —  being 
additional  copies  this  is  unnecessary.  They 
receive  the  regular  book  pocket,  book  card 
and  C.  D.  date  slip.  When  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  collection  note  is  made 
in  the  accession  book  on  the  book  card  and 
title-page  of  the  book.  Our  charges  are  five 
cents  a  week  in  advance  with  two  cents  a  day 
for  overtime.  Renewals  may  be  had  indefi- 
nitely by  paying  five  cents  for  each  renewal. 
I  believe  the  charge  per  week  better  than  a 
charge  by  the  day.  A  definite  time  will  often 
bring  a  book  back  sooner,  thereby  increasing 
the  available  copies.  It  saves  time  both  at 
the  receiving  and  issue  desks,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fuss  the  card  holder  is  liable  to  make 
when  he  finds  he  has  kept  the  book  out  longer 
than  he  intended.  The  book  is  charged  on  the 
regular  book  card,  a  special  dating  stamp  be- 
ing used  with  the  letter  C  before  the  date. 
Formerly  a  special  card  was  sold,  but  after 
several  years  of  trial  it  was  given  up  as  un- 
safe. 

From  our  experience  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  problem  of  how  to  supply  the  large  and 
ever-increasing  demand  for  light  and  popular 
literature,  without  appropriating  to  that  end 
too  great  a  proportion  of  the  funds  of  the  li- 
brary if  not  wholly  solved  by  this  plan,  it  at 
least  bids  fair  to  lighten  the  burden  of  libra- 
rians and  save  considerable  annoyance  to  card 
holders. 
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BY  H.  H.  LANGTON,  Librarian  University  of  Toronto. 


A  T  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  1900  the  statis- 
tics of  Canadian  libraries  were  fully  discussed 
in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bain,  of  the  Toronto  Public 
Library.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  after  a  lapse  of  only  three 
years,  since  no  material  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  meantime.  I  shall  rather  en- 
deavor to  show  how  the  striking  differences 
revealed  by  those  statistics  among  the  various 
provinces  of  Canada  in  the  matter  of  the  sup- 
port accorded  to  public  libraries  are  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Canada  is  not  a  homogeneous  country  any 
more  than  the  United  States.  It  is  a  country 
of  sea  coast,  mountain  ranges  and  prairies,  of 
mining,  agricultural  and  fishing  industries,  of 
French-speaking  and  English-speaking  popu- 
lation. In  the  conditions  of  life  it  is  much 
less  homogeneous  than  the  United  States,  in 
consequence  of  its  inferior  wealth,  density  of 
population,  and  facilities  of  internal  commu- 
nication. The  division  of  Canada  into  prov- 
inces, having  been  determined  partly  by  geo- 
graphical features,  partly  by  considerations  of 
nationality,  represents  much  more  than  an  ar- 
bitrary partition  of  territory  into  political 
units.  Each  province  is,  roughly  speaking,  a 
separate  region,  characterized  by  special  con- 
ditions both  of  soil  and  of  settlement.  Eco- 
nomic differences  are  not  slow  to  manifest 
themselves  under  such  circumstances,  and  as 
a  final  result  social  divergences  become  more 
pronounced. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Canada  was  nat- 
urally the  first  part  of  the  country  to  be  in- 
habited by  white  men.  Indeed  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Europeans  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  was  upon  an  island  in  the  St. 
Croix  River,  included  in  the  present  limits  of 
New  Brunswick.  In  the  following  year  the 
adjacent  sea  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  was  the 
site  of  another  settlement.  Nova  Scotia, 
moreover,  was  the  first  portion  of  what  is  now 
Canada  to  come  under  British  rule,  and  the 


Maritime  provinces,  as  we  call  them  —  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  —  received  the  largest  number  of  the 
loyalists  who  abandoned  their  homes  in  the 
United  States  during  and  after  the  War  of 
Independence,  in  order  to  retain  their  alle- 
giance to  the  British  flag.  In  this  region  it 
might  be  supposed  that  we  should  find  the 
greatest  development  of  public  libraries.  It 
has  been  the  home  of  a  civilized  people  for 
over  a  century.  The  founders  of  most  of  the 
settlements  were  men  of  superior  breeding 
and  education,  and  the  tradition  of  refinement 
and  culture  has  been  worthily  maintained  by 
their  descendants.  But  refinement  and  cul- 
ture alone  will  not  support  public  libraries. 
An  urban  population  and  accumulated  wealth 
are  also  necessary,  and  the  conditions  of  set- 
tlement of  the  Maritime  provinces  have  hith- 
erto precluded  the  formation  of  large  centers 
of  population.  The  immigrants  from  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States  came  to  a  country 
of  dense  forests,  broken  in  some  districts  by 
ranges  of  rocky  and  barren  hills,  that  discour- 
aged agriculture;  but  it  was  a  country  of  ex- 
tensive coastline  and  many  harbors,  well 
suited  to  fishing  industries.  Fishing,  accord- 
ingly, has  from  the  time  of  first  settlement 
been  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  is  for  the  most  part  scattered  in 
villages  or  small  towns  all  along  the  coast. 
So  much  can  be  said  of  the  Maritime  prov- 
inces taken  as  a  whole.  Each,  however,  has 
its  special  characteristics.  Nova  Scotia  pos- 
sesses in  its  barren  hills  abundant  mineral 
wealth,  which  the  early  inhabitants  from 
lack  of  capital  were  unable  to  develop,  but 
which  within  the  last  few  years  has  begun  to 
be  better  appreciated  and  exploited.  New 
Brunswick,  as  far  as  its  interior  is  concerned, 
has  been  and  still  is  given  over  almost  en- 
tirely to  lumbering.  Prince  Edward  Island, 
a  very  small  province,  has  always  supported 
a  farming  as  well  as  a  fishing  population.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  that  a  country  of  fishing 
villages,  lumber  camps  and  small  mining  cen- 
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ters  is  not  encouraging  to  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic libraries.  The  large  aggregations  of  popu- 
lation have  been  wanting.  Until  recently  half 
the  urban  population  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
contained  in  the  single  city  of  Halifax,  the 
population  of  which  is  about  40,000.  The  re- 
maining half  was  distributed  among  perhaps 
a  dozen  small  towns  of  2000  to  5000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  true  that  the  last  few  years  have 
seen  an  industrial  movement  in  Nova  Scotia 
that  bids  fair  to  transform  the  province  into 
a  mining  and  manufacturing  country.  The 
urban  population  has  increased  from  80,000 
to  130,000  in  ten  years,  and  some  towns  have 
more  than  doubled  their  population  in  the 
same  period.  As  yet  there  are  but  two  muni- 
cipal free  libraries  in  the  province,  at  Halifax 
and  Sidney,  but  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  others.  In  New  Brunswick  the 
urban  population  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween St.  John,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  and 
half  a  dozen  small  towns.  St.  John  has  a  free 
public  library,  as  also  has  Fredericton,  the 
provincial  capital,  with  a  population  of  7000. 
The  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  boasts 
of  but  two  towns  —  Charlottetown,  the  capital, 
with  12,000  inhabitants,  and  Summerside,  with 
3000.  The  legislative  library  at  Charlotte- 
town  in  some  respect  supplies  the  place  of  a 
public  library  to  the  town. 

The  next  region  of  Canada  is  the  French- 
speaking  province  of  Quebec,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  communities  on  this  continent  to 
the  student  of  history  or  of  sociology.  It  is 
a  country  of  peasant  proprietors.  The  nar- 
row farms  stretching  like  ribbons  back  from 
the  high  road  for  a  mile  or  more  provide 
everything  that  the  owners  require  —  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  pasture  land  for 
their  cattle  and  for  a  few  sheep  whose  wool 
supplies  their  homespun  clothing;  wood  for 
their  winter  fuel,  tobacco  for  their  hours  of 
ease.  They  have  no  books  and  want  none. 
The  parish  priest  reads  books  and  sometimes 
writes  them  —  witness  the  numerous  parish 
histories  that  are  so  interesting  a  feature  of 
the  literature  relating  to  Quebec.  But  the 
habitant  has  no  taste  for  literature.  Instead 
of  devoting  the  long  winter  evenings  to  study 
he  passes  them  even  more  agreeably  in  sing- 
ing and  dancing.  Without  looking  for  libra- 
ries in  the  rural  districts  and  villages  of 
French  Canada  we  may  expect  to  find  them 


in  the  larger  centers  of  population.  The  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  contains  many  thriving  manu- 
facturing towns  of  respectable  proportions, 
to  say  nothing  of  Montreal,  the  commercial 
capital  of  Canada.  Yet  there  are  no  muni- 
cipal free  libraries  in  the  province  except  in 
Sherbrooke  and  Westmount,  two  small 
towns  of  predominantly  English-speaking 
population.  The  cause  of  this  backwardness 
in  recognizing  the  benefits  of  free  municipal 
libraries  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  all  countries 
where  free  libraries  are  in  favor  their  estab- 
lishment has  been  due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
educated  upper  classes,  but  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  led  the  upper 
classes  on  the  whole  to  oppose  free  libraries. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  French  Cana- 
dians, upper  and  lower  classes  alike,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  genuine  piety  and  a  simple,  un- 
questioning faith  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
church  that  would  be  hard  to  match  in  other 
countries.  They  have  as  a  consequence  a 
deep-rooted  suspicion  of  books  of  Protestant 
origin.  Not  only  Protestant  theology  and 
philosophy,  but  Protestant  science,  history 
and  economics  are  tainted  and  suspect  in 
their  eyes.  To  their  credit  it  must  be  said 
also  that  they  have  no  toleration  for  the  am- 
biguous fiction  of  their  mother  country, 
France,  or  for  any  fiction  that  treats  old- 
established  principles  of  morality  or  religion 
as  so  many  problems  for  which  fresh  solutions 
n'ust  be  worked  out  by  each  generation  of 
youthful  philosophers.  Free  municipal  libra- 
ries cannot  be  so  hedged  about  with  restric- 
tions upon  purchases  but  that  many  books 
will  of  necessity  be  admitted  containing  pas- 
sages or  arguments  considered  to  be  subver- 
sive of  faith  or  morals.  With  these  views  cur- 
rent it  is  difficult  even  in  the  cities  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  vote  of  the  inhabitants  for 
the  establishment  of  public  libraries.  The 
conflicting  tides  of  public  opinion  in  Mon- 
treal recently  upon  the  question  of  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  of  a  library  building 
illustrate  this  attitude  of  educated  French 
Canadians,  and  Montreal  is  still  without  a 
municipal  free  library.  Nor  has  Quebec,  the 
other  large  city  of  the  province,  any  municipal 
library,  although  a  free  Workmen's  Library 
does  exist  in  Quebec,  which  is  assisted  by  a 
grant  from  the  city.  Montreal  likewise  pos- 
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sesses  a  free  library  of  private  foundation,  the 
Fraser  Institute,  and  another  free  circulating 
library  with  French  and  English  sections,  in- 
dependent however  of  municipal  support. 
Reference  libraries  of  a  more  or  less  special 
character  are  not  wanting  in  Montreal  or 
Quebec,  some  of  which  are  of  a  most  interest- 
ing character.  Laval  University  at  Quebec 
possesses  the  largest  university  library  in 
Canada,  especially  rich  in  material,  both  man- 
uscript and  printed,  relating  to  the  history  of 
Canada.  The  library  of  the  Literary  and  His- 
torical Society  of  Quebec  is  also  noteworthy 
for  the  same  reason.  Additional  interest  at- 
taches to  this  library  from  the  fact  that  it  in- 
cludes the  remains  of  the  first  public  sub- 
scription library  established  in  Canada, 
founded  in  1779,  and  merged  about  forty  years 
ago  in  the  library  of  the  Literary  and  Histor- 
ical Society.  Montreal  has  several  valuable 
reference  libraries  of  a  more  or  less  special 
character.  That  of  McGill  University  is  the 
most  important.  Among  the  many  services 
rendered  by  this  institution  and  its  generous 
friends  to  the  cause  of  education  there  is  one 
that  demands  notice  here,  namely,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  travelling  libraries  in 
connection  with  the  university  library,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  province  of  Quebec  only, 
but  for  all  Canada. 

The  province  of  Ontario,  lying  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  is 
totally  unlike  its  neighbor  in  social  conditions, 
and  resembles  the  states  that  border  it  to  the 
west,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  It  is  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking community  and  its  manufac- 
turing interests  are  considerable.  Many  cit- 
ies and  towns  of  fair  size  are  to  be  found 
within  its  territory.  It  is  not  surprising  there- 
fore that  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple is  in  favor  of  free  public  libraries  and  that 
there  is  wealth  enough  to  support  them.  To 
un  enlightened  and  far-seeing  Superintendent 
of  Education  however  is  due  the  first  step 
that  was  taken  in  this  direction.  Nearly  six- 
ty years  ago  legislative  authority  was  given 
him  to  establish  a  common  school  library  in 
every  school-house  and  a  general  public  libra- 
ry in  every  municipality  and  to  make  annual 
grants  of  public  money  to  aid  in  maintaining 
them.  The  public  libraries  thus  provided  for 
were  never  organized,  for  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute libraries  soon  began  to  spring  up  through- 


out the  towns  and  villages,  and  the  Govern- 
ment wisely  gave  support  to  these  instead  of 
attempting  prematurely  to  establish  free  libra- 
ries. In  course  of  time,  and  with  the  encour- 
agement of  the  department  of  the  government 
that  controlled  the  grants  to  libraries,  these 
Mechanics'  Institute  libraries  were  taken  over 
by  the  municipalities  and  converted  into  pub- 
lic libraries,  the  government  grants  continuing 
to  be  paid.  At  present  the  public  libraries  of 
the  province  number  about  500.  Most  of 
them  are  small  and  serve  small  constituencies, 
where  the  local  taxes  are  insufficient  to  ad- 
mit of  more  than  a  meagre  support  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  government  subvention.  But  that 
they  exist  at  all  is  evidence  of  a  public  demand 
for  them,  and  statistics  show  that  the  num- 
ber is  being  augmented  yearly  to  a  remarka- 
ble extent.  In  1900  Dr.  Bain,  in  his  state- 
ment referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  gave  the  total  number  of  public  libra- 
ries in  Ontario  as  406.  After  two  years  that 
number  had  increased  to  477.  Besides  assist- 
ing the  public  libraries  of  the  province  the 
government  has  also  recently  undertaken  a 
system  of  travelling  libraries,  chiefly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  mining-camps  and  lum- 
ber-camps in  the  province.  A  further  indi- 
cation of  the  progress  of  the  library  move- 
ment in  Ontario  is  perhaps  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  a  Library  Association  for  the  prov- 
ince was  formed  in  1900,  which  has  met  with 
gratifying  success.  Although  not  expecting 
to  become  a  rival  to  the  American  Library 
Association  in  numbers  or  strength,  it  will 
endeavor  to  emulate  the  activity  and  use- 
fulness of  that  body  in  its  own  limited 
sphere. 

Westward  of  Ontario  we  come  to  the  prairie 
province  of  Manitoba  and  the  territories  of 
Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  These 
may  be  all  considered  as  one  region,  Manitoba 
being  the  only  province  of  the  Dominion 
which  was  marked  out  from  surrounding  ter- 
ritory by  the  simple  method  of  ruling  straight 
lines  upon  a  map,  and  therefore  having  no 
features  geographical  or  social  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  prairie  region  of  Can- 
ada. The  prairies,  where  they  are  inhabited 
at  all,  are  devoted  either  to  wheat-growing  or 
cattle-grazing.  As  in  the  adjoining  states,  the 
farms  and  ranches  are  on  a  huge  scale,  ma- 
chinery is  employed  for  every  agricultural 
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process,  and  consequently  the  population  is 
both  small  in  comparison  with  the  large  terri- 
tory occupied  and  scattered  by  families  or 
groups  of  families  at  considerable  distance 
from  one  another.  In  the  whole  region  com- 
prising Manitoba  and  the  territories  west  of 
it  there  is  but  one  city,  Winnipeg,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  now  over  40,000.  The  next 
largest  towns  are  Brandon,  with  over  5000, 
and  Portage  la  Prairie  and  Calgary,  each  with 
over  4000  inhabitants.  There  are  perhaps 
three  or  four  other  towns  with  as  many  as 
2000  inhabitants  each.  Small  villages  and  iso- 
lated farms  contain  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
The  only  free  public  library  in  this  region  of 
more  than  250,000  square  miles  is  at  Winni- 
peg. But  the  rural  population,  consisting  to 
a  great  extent  of  highly  intelligent  and  often 
well  educated  men  and  women,  is  neither  in- 
different to  reading  nor  entirely  without  the 
means  of  gratifying  a  literary  taste.  There 
exists  an  admirable  philanthropic  society,  the 
Aberdeen  Association,  named  after  its  foun- 
dress the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  which  aims 
at  supplying  isolated  ranches  and  farms  with 
magazines  and  books.  Branches  of  the  As- 
sociation exist  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of 
eastern  Canada  and  also  in  England.  Con- 
tributions of  reading  matter,  preferably  recent 
numbers  of  magazines,  children's  books  and 
standard  works  of  literature,  are  readily  ob- 
tained in  these  more  fortunate  centres  from 
the  great  public  that  reads  in  order  to  cast 
aside,  and  the  lonely  settler  is  thus  enabled  to 
receive  monthly  parcels  without  any  expense 
tj  himself  as  regularly  as  he  could  obtain 
them  from  a  circulating  library.  The  latest 
statistics  of  the  work  of  the  Aberdeen  Asso- 
ciation that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  are 
for  1901.  They  show  that  at  that  date  there 
were  eighteen  branches  of  the  Association  in 
Canada  and  three  in  England.  The  Canadian 
branches  reported  over  2100  families  sup- 
plied with  literature  during  the  year.  As  the 
number  of  families  in  the  rural  districts  of 
this  region  is  over  70,000,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Aberdeen  Association  has  not  yet  reached 
the  limit  of  its  opportunity.  It  should  be 


mentioned,  however,  that  settlers  applying  to 
any  branch  for  regular  parcels  of  reading  mat- 
ter are  invited  to  assist  in  the  good  work 
b>  passing  on  to  neighbors  what  they  receive 
as  soon  as  they  have  read  it  themselves.  In 
this  manner  the  number  of  families  profiting 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Aberdeen  Association  is 
probably  somewhat  larger  than  the  records 
of  the  association  show. 

The  last  province  of  Canada  to  the  west  — 
British  Columbia  —  is  saturated  with  the 
western  progressive  spirit.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  only  180,000  souls  in  a  territory  of 
380,000  square  miles,  it  has  taken  a  stand  in 
library  matters  that  would  be  praiseworthy 
if  the  population  were  ten  times  as  great. 
Besides  Ontario,  British  Columbia  is  the  only 
province  of  Canada  that  has  adopted  a  free 
library  act;  under  the  provisions  of  which 
free  libraries  have  been  already  established  in 
the  only  three  towns  of  the  province  with 
more  than  6000  inhabitants.  A  system  of 
travelling  libraries  also  has  been  instituted  in 
connection  with  the  legislative  library  at  Vic- 
toria to  bring  the  consolations  of  literature 
into  the  smaller  mining  camps  of  the  prov- 
ince. This  was  done  several  years  age,  before 
the  idea  of  traveling  libraries  had  been  taken 
up  either  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  or 
by  the  McGill  Uuiversity  library. 

In  1887  a  list  of  public  libraries  then  exist- 
ing in  Canada  was  compiled  for  publication 
in  the  Library  Journal  by  Dr.  Bain,  whose 
services  in  connection  with  the  library  move- 
ment in  Canada  deserve  grateful  recognition 
by  all  persons  interested  in  the  movement. 
Comparison  of  that  list  with  statistics  of 
present  conditions  is  interesting.  The  figures 
for  the  maritime  provinces  in  1887  are  almost 
unchanged  in  1903.  In  the  province  of  Que- 
bec there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  libraries  more  or  less  accesible  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  it  is  practically  limited  to  the  city  of 
Montreal.  In  Manitoba  and  the  Territories 
the  work  of  the  Aberdeen  Association  is  the 
only  new  element,  although  it  is  of  far-reach- 
ing effect.  Only  in  Ontario  and  British  Col- 
t'mbia  has  substantial  progress  been  made. 
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By  HERBERT  W.   FISON,  Librarian  Narragansett  Library  Association,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 


HTHE  "little  red  school-house"  on  the  hill, 
ungraded  though  it  may  have  been,  con- 
tained all  the  elements  of  an  education,  and 
many  of  our  leading  men  received  the 
greater  portion  of  their  education  from  it. 

So  it  is  with  the  country  library.  Ungrad- 
ed like  the  "little  school,"  poorly  equipped, 
cramped  for  sufficient  room,  with  little  money 
to  carry  on  its  work,  it  is  struggling  along 
offering  a  post  graduate  course  to  those,  who, 
when  they  leave  the  grammar  school,  never 
enter  an  educational  institution  again  as  a 
pupil.  It  occupies  a  position  in  the  educa- 
tional world  that  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
important.  Situated  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  which  are  not  so  highly  favored  with 
the  many  advantages  of  cultivating  and  refin- 
ing influences,  its  influence  is  of  compara- 
tively greater  extent  than  that  of  libraries 
situated  in  the  large  centers  of  population. 
This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  quite  natural, 
as  the  people  are  dependent  on  it  alone  for 
those  advantages  which  can  be  obtained  from 
no  other  source. 

The  importance  of  these  libraries  can  well 
be  understood  when  we  learn  that  while 
20.2  %  of  the  entire  population  of  this  vast 
country  of  ours  is  of  school  age,  only  4.5  % 
get  as  far  as  the  high  school,  and  1.5  %  are 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  college  or  uni- 
versity education,  or  are  able  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  privileges  offered  by  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

The  question  of  furnishing  instructions  for 
this  vast  number  of  young  people,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  better  fit  them  to  meet  the  struggles  for 
an  existence  is  a  very  serious  one. 

There  are  some  QOOO  libraries  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  contain  over  300  volumes, 
and  a  little  more  than  half  of  these  have 
looo  volumes  or  more,  while  84  %  of  this 
number,  or  4520,  contain  from  1000  to  10,000 
volumes. 

Now,  my  point  is  that  if  about  95  %  of  the 
children  are  to  get  an  education  a  little  beyond 


that  furnished  by  the  public  schools,  it  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  activity  of  the 
small  libraries,  since  there  are  no  other  insti- 
tutions equipped  for,  or  capable  of  carrying 
on  this  work. 

My  object  is  to  prove  that  these  little 
country  libraries,  in  their  cramped  condition, 
are  doing  a  greater  work  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  you  will  find  upon  comparison 
that  their  influence  and  usefulness  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  larger  and  better  furnished 
libraries  in  the  towns  and  cities.  Conse- 
quently they  are  entitled  to  and  claim  a  proper 
portion  of  your  time  in  the  discussions  at 
these  and  similar  meetings. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the 
large  libraries  throughout  the  country,  but 
statistics  tell  us  that  there  are  only  four  libra- 
ries that  have  more  than  500,000  volumes,  and 
those  exceeding  100,000  are  less  than  fifty, 
while  there  are  only  337  that  contain  from 
25,000  to  50,000  volumes.  Now  if  such  meet- 
ings as  these  are  intended  to  help  meet  the 
difficulties  that  come  up  in  the  administration 
of  our  duties,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  more 
time  and  attention  should  be  given  to  those 
libraries  which  comprise  more  than  eight- 
tenths  of  all  the  libraries  in  the  country. 

We  discuss  the  cataloging  of  some  prom- 
inent library.  Great  systems  are  thoroughly 
explained,  and  all  the  details  and  workings 
of  these  large  institutions  are  carefully  laid 
before  us.  The  smaller  librarian  is  amazed 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  work  carried  on. 
It  is  true  that  he  attends  club  meetings  eager 
to  get  help  and  desirous  of  suggestions  for 
his  little  library  situated  in  a  quiet  New  Eng- 
land village,  but  somehow  the  intricate  prob- 
lems or  history  of  the  Chicago,  New  York, 
01  Philadelphia  libraries,  although  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  do  not  seem  to  apply  to 
his  collection  of  8000  on  10,000  volumes,  and 
the  classification  of  the  Boston  Public,  or  the 
arrangement  of  music  at  Harvard  University 
library,  does  not  seem  to  give  the  help  he  so 
anxiously  desires.  , 
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A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Commission  made  the  statement  not  long  ago 
"that  the  average  home  circulation  of  ten  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  commonwealth,  exclud- 
ing Boston,  was  2.3  volumes  per  capita." 
(Let  me  add  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bos- 
ton Library  at  that  time  was  two  volumes 
per  capita),  "while  the  average  per  capita 
circulation  of  one  hundred  of  the  smaller 
towns  in  the  state  was  3.4,  and  these  one 
hundred  towns  included  all  in  the  state  hav- 
ing one  thousand  inhabitants,  while  other 
towns  run  from  4  to  10  volumes  for  each 
citizen." 

Let  me  cite  an  instance  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  It  is  a  country  library  of  about 
0500  volumes,  situated  in  a  community  where 
there  are  from  3000  to  3500  people.  One- 
third  of  the  entire  population  are  registered 
patrons.  The  radius  of  its  influence  is  13 
miles.  In  its  last  report  its  circulation  was 
equal  to  13  books  per  annum  to  each  patron, 
or  4.5  volumes  to  each  individual  in  the  com- 
munity. Compared  with  a  library  noted  for 
its  progressiveness,  situated  in  a  city  of 
1/5,000  people  and  containing  about  100,000 
volumes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  country 
library  is  circulating  nearly  twice  as  many 
books  to  its  patrons  and  six  and  a  half  times 
as  many  books  per  capita,  while  the  number 
of  patrons  at  the  larger  library  is  only  about 
10  %  of  the  population.  The  country  library 
contains  about  three  books  for  each  individ- 
ual, the  city  library  has  only  three-quarters 
of  a  book  per  citizen. 

Although  these  country  libraries  are  doing 
a  great  deal,  still  their  work  is  in  its  infancy 
and  their  opportunities  for  doing  good  are 
many.  Unfortunately  they  are  seriously  hin- 
dered in  many  instances  by  a  lack  of  funds 
and  live  energetic  men  to  carry  on  the  work. 
I  believe  that  it  takes  fully  as  capable  a  per- 
scn,  who  is  entirely  alone  in  the  administra- 
tive duties,  to  successfully  conduct  a  library 
of  10,000  volumes  as  it  does  to  manage  one 
of  from  25,000  to  100,000  volumes  with  six 
or  a  dozen  assistants  to  run  the  different  de- 
partments. Unless  one  has  had  some  actual 
experience  in  a  small  library,  and  has  met 
face  to  face  the  many  perplexing  questions 
that  come  up  from  time  to  time,  and  has  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  the  patrons, 


their  tastes  and  peculiarities,  that  person's 
library  training  is  still  incomplete  and  he  is 
incapable  of  advising  others  how  to  conduct 
a  library. 

In  the  millennial  days  of  library  work  no 
person  will  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  a 
la;ge  library  until  he  has  had  actual  experi- 
ence with  the  work  in  smaller  places.  All 
the  training  at  Pratt  or  Albany  cannot  give 
one  the  ability  to  understand  people.  This 
is  gained  only  through  actual  experience.  If 
I  were  librarian  of  a  large  library  I  should 
v,ant  to  spend  a  certain  time  in  the  delivery 
or  reference  departments  each  day,  in  order 
to  know  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  thoughts 
and  tastes  of  the  people.  The  need  of  adapt- 
ability also  is  more  keenly  felt  in  the  smaller 
institutions  than  the  larger  ones.  It  is  indeed 
a  rare  gift,  but  nevertheless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  success  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  read  human  nature.  We  must 
"become  all  things  unto  all  men  that  we 
might  by  all  means  save  some." 

When  one  sees,  in  a  busy  manufacturing 
city  of  some  40,000  people,  a  fine  library 
building  containing  nothing  but  the  poorer 
type  of  books,  the  "Sunday-school  library" 
and  Laura  J.  Libbey  type,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  that  library  is  not  popular  in 
the  community  and  the  people  have  no  desire 
to  visit  its  beautiful  home.  The  man  who 
is  single  handed  is  of  necessity  the  all-round 
man.  He  may  not  have  had  the  advantages 
of  a  library  school  training.  The  "regula- 
tion hours"  and  the  "union  price  of  labor" 
have  not  yet  reached  him.  His  cataloging 
may  not  be  according  to  the  latest  govern- 
ment instructions  and  his  classification  would 
probably  give  Cutter  or  Dewey  a  chill.  But 
the  fact  that  he  is  reaching  a  large  number  of 
people,  and  supplying  reading  to  one-third  of 
the  population  and  circulating,  proportionately, 
from  two  to  six  times  as  many  books  as 
some  of  the  larger  and  better  furnished  libra- 
ries of  the  cities  or  towns,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  work  is  not  altogether  a  failure. 
Classification  is  important  only  so  far  as  it 
arranges  books  in  some  sort  of  order  for  the 
convenience  of  those  in  charge,  for  the  great 
object  of  the  public  is  to  get  the  books  wanted 
as  quickly  as  possible  regardless  of  classifi- 
cation. 
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The  country  libraries  need  live,  energetic 
persons  to  conduct  the  work  successfully.  A 
irere  book  worm,  or  literary  person,  is  abso- 
lutely useless.  Young  persons  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  energy  are  the  ones  best  fitted 
for  this  particular  field  of  work.  Fads  and 
pet  hobbies  have  no  place  in  any  library. 

I  know  of  instances  where  persons  have 
been  patrons  of  a  library  for  several  years  and 
have  never  selected  a  book  for  themselves. 
The  librarian  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  se- 
lects the  reading  for  probably  a  quarter  of  his 
readers  and  knows  the  tastes  of  practically 
every  patron  on  his  register. 

In  many  instances  small  libraries  are  losing 
their  greatest  opportunity  by  being  closed 
most  of  the  time.  No  matter  how  small  the 
library  is,  it  should  be  open  every  day.  If 
the  librarian  gives  his  services  for  one  or  two 
afternoons  in  the  week,  surely  there  are  four 
other  persons  in  the  community  sufficiently 
interested  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
for  the  remaining  days.  A  former  governor 
of  my  state,  a  manufacturing  man,  once  said 
"that  it  was  right  that  the  state  should  aid 
a!l  libraries,  but  why  should  money  be  given 
to  buy  valuable  books  to  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key  five  of  the  seven  days  in  a  week? 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  for  me  to  equip  my 
mills  with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved 
machinery  and  only  run  them  one  or  two 
days  a  week.  The  library  that  is  open  only  a 
fe\v  hours  a  week  and  spending  state  money 
for  books  that  are  only  collecting  dust  and 
occupying  valuable  space  does  not  deserve 
aid."  Full  shelves  are  not  an  attractive  feat- 
ure in  any  library.  The  worn  books  and 
cn'pty  shelves  are  the  registers  of  one's  act- 
ivity. 

In  my  own  state  the  conditions  are  peculiar 
to  it  alone.  There  is  only  one  large  library 
center  and  we  are  all  cosily  situated  within 
an  easy  distance  of  each  other.  The  one  large 
library  naturally  takes  a  parental  pride  in  all 
the  smaller  institutions,  is  interested  in  their 
progress,  and  willingly  helps  and  advises  these 
who  need  aid  or  are  in  perplexity. 

In  a  manufacturing  village  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  the  library  is  open  every  week 
day  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  8  at 
night ;  books  are  delivered  afternoons  and 
evenings.  The  librarian's  day  is  eleven 


hours  long,  and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy all  methods  possible  to  enable  him  to 
complete  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the 
least  amount  of  time.  Since  he  is  unable  to 
have  printed  cards  and  catalogs,  he  finds 
the  typewriter  to  be  an  excellent  substitute. 
The  library  is  one  of  those  institutions  that 
sends  books  far  and  wide.  Its  influence  is 
felt  in  practically  every  home  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  it  has  become  the  one  meeting  place 
for  all. 

The  summer  visitors  at  a  neighboring  sea- 
side resort  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  village  all  their  lives. 
There  is  no  red  tape.  One  or  two  books  are 
issued  on  a  card  and  they  can  be  kept  out  for 
two  or  four  weeks,  according  to  their  new- 
ness. There  are  rules  and  regulations,  but 
judgment  is  exercised  in  enforcing  all  rules. 
There  is  a  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
schools  of  the  town.  The  teachers  are  unre- 
stricted in  the  use  of  the  library  and  every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  get  useful  material  to  aid  them 
in  their  work.  About  82  %  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  attend  the  three  schools 
situated  within  a  mile  of  the  library  and 
42  %  of  these  are  among  the  regular  patrons, 
while  many  of  those  living  in  the  outlying 
districts  have  books  taken  to  them  by  their 
teachers. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  make  the 
library  even  more  useful  to  the  schools,  and 
to  interest  the  other  libraries  of  the  town  in 
this  work.  A  committee  of  teachers  has  been 
appointed  to  consult  with  the  librarians  of  the 
town  in  order  that  such  books  as  will  be  really 
helpful  may  be  purchased,  and  that  there 
may  be  an  organized  effort  to  keep  the  child- 
ren reading  and  to  try  and  follow  some  defi- 
nite plan  in  their  reading.  This  work,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  confined  entirely  to  the 
scholars.  Teachers,  and  especially  country 
teachers,  get  into  ruts  and  need  help  and  en- 
couragement fully  as  much  as  the  country 
librarian.  So  a  special  department  is  to  be 
instituted  to  contain  such  material  as  will 
help  them  in  their  work.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  has  made  this  one  of  the  features 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  tax-payers  of  the 
town  and  the  results  will  be  watched  with 
considerable  interest.  If  the  large  libraries 
can  specialize,  why  not  the  smaller  ones  on  a 
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limited  scale?  The  needs  are  just  as  im- 
portant. 

The  children's  department  is  an  interesting 
feature.  While  it  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
many  attractions  one  finds  in  the  model 
children's  room,  yet  it  thrives  and  is  well  pat- 
ronized, and  this  department  is  considered  to 
be  an  important  branch  of  the  regular  work. 

The  librarian  is  a  single-handed  man;  he 
is  card  cataloger,  does  the  accession  work, 
attends  the  receiving,  delivery,  and  reference 
desk.  This  particular  library  is  doing  more 
work  than  the  majority  of  country  libraries 
of  the  same  size  simply  because  it  is  open  to 
the  people.  But  its  work  is  not  complete  nor 
should  the  librarian  be  satisfied  until  every 
individual  within  the  radius  of  the  library's 
influence  has  become  a  regular  patron  of  the 
institution. 

To  have  a  library  in  every  town  is  some- 
thing every  state  might  well  be  proud  of, 
but  if  these  libraries  are  closed  to  the  public 
more  than  half  the  time,  they  might  as  well 
be  out  of  existence,  or  at  least  several  of 
them  consolidated  into  one  active  association 
that  will  do  good  far  and  wide.  Experience 
has  shown  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  more 
energy  to  keep  an  institution  alive  than  it 


does  to  start  it.  It  is  after  the  organization 
that  the  real  struggle  for  an  existence  be- 
gins. At  the  same  time  we  must  not  blame 
th<_  library  if  it  is  doing  nothing.  The  con- 
dition of  the  librarian  will  indicate  when  it 
is  necessary  to  hold  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion over  the  institution.  Unless  there  is  life 
in  him,  one  cannot  expect  to  find  any  in  his 
surroundings. 

State  clubs  will  soon  recognize  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  discussing  topics  of  a 
practical  and  helpful  nature  and  a  greater 
portion  of  the  time  spent  at  the  meetings  will 
be  devoted  to  those  libraries  which  furnish 
fully  nine-tenths  of  their  membership. 

Here  is  where  the  large  libraries  can  do  a 
great  work.  The  distribution  of  bulletins  and 
interesting  material,  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  otherwise  secure  such  help,  acts  as  a  life 
buoy  to  one  who  feels  that  he  is  sinking  in 
the  sea  of  obscurity.  Occasional  visits  to 
larger  institutions  and  frequent  talks  with 
those  in  charge  is  a  great  help  and  stimulus 
to  one  who  is  ever  on  the  alert.  The  diffi- 
culties overcome  and  the  victories  won 
through  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of 
a  "big  brother"  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  fought  the  fight. 


THE  SMALL  CITY  LIBRARY. 


BY  J.  MAUD  CAMPBELL,  Librarian  Passaic  (N.  7.)  Public  Library. 


T  TS  limitations  are  what  make  the  small  city 
library  the  ideal  field  for  library  work. 
With  a  comparatively  small  populace  to  attract 
and  hold,  a  small  income  to  draw  upon,  a  small 
supply  of  books,  and  very  few  of  the  refer- 
ence books,  you  never  have  to  take  very  seri- 
ously the  consideration  of  becoming  a  great 
educational,  missionary  factor.  The  best  we 
can  hope  to  claim  is  that  our  small  library 
shall  become  a  factor  for  pleasure  and  profit 
to  our  people  —  certainly  an  ideal  aim,  if  we 
can  only  carry  it  out  in  an  ideal  way.  No 
one  disputes  the  fact  that  the  ideal  govern- 
ment is  that  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people.  The  ideal  library  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  be  the  library  wanted  by  the  people 
for  the  use  of  their  own  community  and  sup- 


ported by  themselves,  so  all  may  feel  a  pride 
in  its  ownership  and  a  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  work  they  are  assisting,  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  books,  is  something  that  shall 
stand  as  a  testimony  of  their  forethought  to 
coming  generations.  Fortunately,  nearly  all 
the  states  now  have  a  law  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  library  under  these  ideal 
conditions.  Being  assured  of  a  fegular  in- 
come, how  shall  the  affairs  of  the  library  of  a 
small  city  be  administered  so  that  we  can  feel 
satisfied  we  have  really  become  a  factor  for 
pleasure  and  profit  to  our  people?  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  frequenter  of  the  bargain 
counter  to  discover  that  the  generally  accepted 
meaning  of  "profit"  is  getting  the  greatest  re- 
turn from  the  least  investment.  Applying 
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this  to  the  library,  in  order  that  we  may  feel 
sure  that  the  library  shall  stand  for  what  is 
pleasant  in  the  minds  of  all,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  give  our  community  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  in  the  use  of  the  books  in  our 
charge,  with  the  least  investment  of  time, 
trouble,  interest  and  responsibility  on  their 
part. 

That  much  worked  expression,  "the  stren- 
uous life,"  doubtless  answers  admirably  in 
the  making  of  nations  and  other  big  things, 
but  in  the  administration  of  our  little  city  li- 
braries we  had  better  adopt  "the  simple  life" 
as  our  motto.  To  my  mind,  the  essential 
thing  in  the  success  of  a  small  library  is  that 
the  most  friendly  relations  shall  exist  be- 
tween the  library  and  its  supporters  —  that 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  the  books  and  their 
contents,  but  in  everything  that  tends  to  ele- 
vate the  community  and  draw  the  people  to- 
gether, the  library  can  be  counted  on  for  as- 
sistance—  not  patronage,  that  is  deadly  —  but 
for  cordial  support  and  aid.  This  will  call 
for  a  great  deal  that  is  not  treated  of  in 
any  book  on  library  economy  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  for  the  unexpected  always  hap- 
pens, but  in  a  small  community,  if  we  set 
ourselves  to  "the  great  task  of  happiness"  and 
let  "cheerfulness  abound  with  industry,"  it  is 
not  hard  to  demonstrate  the  "great  theorem  of 
the  liveableness  of  life."  The  greatest  phil- 
osopher of  our  age,  probably,  has  said  that 
''no  man  is  useless  while  he  has  a  friend."  If 
we  make  up  our  minds  that  every  one  shall 
leave  the  library  happy,  we  can  count  on 
friends  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  our 
institution,  even  if  we  have  not  bought  a  new 
novel  for  six  months  —  the  usual  method  of 
promoting  friendly  feeling  toward  the  library, 
I  believe. 

There  are  some  agencies  through  which  it 
u  very  simple  to  establish  friendly  relations 
in  a  small  town — notably  the  schools,  by 
lending  books  for  both  the  use  of  the  scholars 
and  the  work  of  individual  teachers ;  through 
the  literary  clubs  by  providing  references  to 
the  topics  under  discussion  in  advance  of  the 
demand.  Last  winter  a  book  of  travel  of 
which  we  only  had  two  copies  was  in  active 
demand  by  a  club  of  thirty  members.  By  ap- 
plying to  our  library  neighbors  I  soon  pro- 
cured the  use  of  six  more  copies  which  satis- 


fied the  demand  of  the  moment,  and  on  re- 
turning the  borrowed  books  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  gratitude 
need  not  be  entirely  on  our  side ;  the  books 
that  had  not  been  out  in  from  six  weeks  to 
three  years  in  their  own  library,  went  home 
with  a  record  of  having  been  circulated  from 
three  to  eight  times  during  their  two  weeks' 
stay  with  us. 

Books  of  travel,  histories,  and  fiction  that 
have  become  passe  at  the  library  will  receive 
a  most  cordial  welcome  at  the  engine  houses 
and  the  police  stations,  while  the  veritable 
antiques  of  the  library  will  be  hailed  as  dear 
old  friends  by  the  residents  of  the  Old  Ladies' 
Homes,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions ;  and  volunteer  help  is  usually 
easily  procured  to  make  the  exchanges  for 
such  places. 

Of  course  branches  and  stations  are  a  fer- 
tile field  to  spread  the  usefulness  of  the  li- 
brary, for  even  in  a  small  city,  books  that  will 
not  circulate  in  one  part  of  town  will  see  ac- 
tive service  not  two  miles  away.  Then  lists 
of  books  in  large  factories  and  stores  carry 
home  to  a  host  of  busy  workers  information 
about  the  treasures  of  the  library  that  they 
would  not  secure  in  hours  of  research  on  their 
own  part.  And  usually  the  proprietors  of 
large  establishments  are  very  glad  to  assist  in 
this  work  by  posting  the  lists  and  even  calling 
for  and  returning  to  the  library  the  books 
used  by  their  employees. 

In  a  city  of  small  size  volunteer  assistance 
is  easily  procured  and  often  effective,  but 
even  if  it  is  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help, 
it  is  desirable,  as  giving  an  insight  into  li- 
brary methods.  Get  some  of  your  most  care- 
less borrowers  to  come  to  a  "book-mending 
bee."  The  books  to  be  mended  will  probably 
be  irretrievably  ruined,  but  your  delinquents 
will  be  more  careful  in  future. 

There  are  details  in  library  work  necessary 
for  its  success,  but  to  which  it  is  a  waste  of 
erergy  to  devote  your  best  efforts.  The  trou- 
ble is  —  for  even  the  ideal  library  has  its  mo- 
ments of  serious  thought  (to  which  the  public 
are  not  admitted)  — how  simple  can  the  work 
be  made  with  perfect  security  ?  How  liberal 
can  we  be  in  the  matter  of  endorsement  and 
identification  before  granting  cards?  How 
simple  can  we  make  the  catalog  in  order  to 
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bring  out  all  the  information  in  our  small 
stock  of  books?  How  far  can  we  safely  go 
as  to  the  number  of  books  we  allow  each  per- 
son? Conditions  must  dictate  the  reply  in 
most  cases,  though  the  limitations  in  the  size 
of  the  city  come  to  our  help  again,  the  stand- 
ing of  the  borrowers  being  more  intimately 
known  than  is  possible  in  a  large  city.  With 
us,  we  require  an  endorsement,  but  are  doubt- 
less often  imposed  upon  as  to  signatures, 
though  we  seldom  lose  a  book. 

Our  catalog  is  most  elementary  in  form  but 
liberal  in  analytical  cards,  and  is  the  least  used 
piece  of  furniture  in  our  whole  library  equip- 
ment, the  public  evidently  regarding  it  as  a  rid- 
dle by  the  side  of  which  that  of  the  Sphinx  was 
a  mirror  of  transparence.  Nor  do  I  think  we 
are  the  only  library  of  the  sort  that  can  claim 
this  honor. 

As  to  the  number  of  books  to  allow  bor- 
rowers, my  feeling  has  been  to  let  every  one 
take  as  many  books  as  I  can  inveigle  them 
into  carrying  away  —  with  one  restriction  — 
provided  they  take  more  books  than  they 
have  cards,  should  any  one  else  call  for  ex- 
tra books,  they  must  be  returned  on  notifica- 
tion. I  look  on  the  lending  of  the  books  in 
our  care  as  a  purely  business  proposition. 
Each  taxpayer  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  library  is  entitled  to  get  value  in  the 
use  of  the  books  up  to  the  full  amount  he  has 
contributed  and  as  much  more  as  he  cares  to 
avail  himself.  If  you  are  satisfied  your  bor- 
rower is  entitled  to  the  use  of  one  book  — 
which  you  acknowledge  by  granting  him  a 
card  —  there  is  no  more  risk  in  lending  him 
ten  books  at  one  time  than  at  ten  separate 
times.  Of  course,  this  could  not  apply  to 
juveniles  or  the  most  recent  fiction,  and  would 
be  impracticable  in  a  large  place,  but  in  a  small 
city  where  you  have  practically  the  whole  com- 
munity on  your  telephone  call,  it  works  satis- 
factorily. If  one  of  your  citizens  wants  the 
use  of  ten  books  to  write  a  club  paper  this 
week,  and  is  not  likely  to  honor  the  library 
with  his  presence  again  for  a  year,  let  him 
take  value  for  the  amount  of  his  library  tax 
when  it  suits  him,  and  you  can  rest  assured 
he  will  turn  up  with  confidence  next  year. 
American  business  ability  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder  to  the  world,  and  in  library 


work  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  or  look  with 
contempt  on  the  principles  that  have  secured 
this  reputation.  It  has  become  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  boast  on  the  part  of  libraries  to  com- 
plain "they  have  not  got  any  money."  While 
this  may  be  a  good  argument  to  ward  off  a 
book  agent,  it  is  not  good  business  policy. 
The  merchant  who  pleads  poverty  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion;  the  man  whose  capital 
can  be  written  in  three  figures  is  most  apt  to 
apply  for  a  large  government  contract  calling 
for  the  expenditure  of  millions.  If  he  gets  the 
contract,  the  capital  is  generally  forthcoming 
ii  very  short  order.  It  does  not  do  to  be 
afraid  of  your  equipment.  If  you  can  show 
that  you  have  succeeded  in  doing  good  work 
with  poor  facilities,  the  greater  will  be  the 
confidence  in  supplying  you  with  means  to 
carry  on  your  business.  A  handsomely  ap- 
pointed Carnegie  building,  with  its  ten  per 
cent,  endowment,  is  not  essential  to  success. 
In  our  own  town  the  record  made  in  a  small 
branch,  situated  on  a  side  street  of  the  tene- 
ment section,  without  one  single  modern  li- 
brary convenience,  was  certainly  a  case  of  the 
desert  blossoming.  Into  that  little  store 
crowded  children  to  overflowing;  foreigners 
unable  to  speak  or  read  one  word  of  English, 
discovering  there  a  helping  hand,  brought  all 
sorts  of  requests,  from  the  care  of  their  chil- 
dren and  savings  to  the  writing  of  letters  of 
a  most  personal  nature,  and  the  naming  of  the 
last  baby.  With  crowded  quarters  the  maga- 
zines were  literally  read  to  pieces  and  the  at- 
tendance and  circulation  steadily  increased  un- 
til last  year  our  1000  books  had  reached  a  cir- 
culation of  29,000.  Nor  were  the  assistants 
dissatisfied;  when  fortune  favored  us  and  we 
secured  more  modern  appliances  for  our  work, 
there  were  many  comments  on  the  inconve- 
nience of  "modern  conveniences." 

There  are  great  advantages  in  having  a 
hall  in  connection  with  the  library,  to  be  used 
for  all  sorts  of  social  and  educational  feat- 
ures. This  is  an  age  of  clubs — the  leaguing  to- 
gether of  people  with  a  common  interest  — 
and  a  hall  to  be  freely  used  by  the  people  in 
a  most  liberal  and  catholic  way  adds  to  the 
ability  of  the  library  to  keep  our  community 
happy  and  good-natured,  even  if  we  cannot 
hope  to  reform  the  universe. 
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WORK  WITH  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SMALL  LIBRARY. 

BY  CLARA  WHITEHILL  HUNT,  Superintendent  of  Children's  Department,  Brooklyn  (N.  F.) 

Public  Library. 


A  S  the  young  theological  student  is  prone 
to  look  upon  his  first  country  parish  as 
a  place  to  test  his  powers  and  to  serve  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  large  city  church,  so  the 
librarian  of  the  country  town  who,  visiting  a 
great  city  library  and  seeing  books  received  in 
lavish  quantities  which  she  must  buy  as  spar- 
ingly as  she  buys  tickets  for  expensive  jour- 
neys out  of  her  slender  income,  a  beautifully 
furnished,  conveniently  equipped  apartment 
especially  for  the  children,  for  the  student,  for 
the  magazine  reader,  evidences  everywhere  of 
money  to  spend  not  only  for  the  necessities 
but  also  for  the  luxuries  of  library  life  —  so 
is  it  quite  natural  for  such  a  visitor  to  heave 
a  deep  sigh  as  she  returns  to  her  library  home 
and  contrasts  her  opportunities,  or  limitations 
as  she  would  call  them,  with  those  of  the 
worker  in  a  numerically  larger  field;  and 
quite  natural  is  it  for  her  to  long  for  a 
change  which  she  feels  would  mean  a  broad- 
ening and  enlarging  of  outlook  and  opportu- 
nity. 

It  is  encouraging  sometimes  to  look  at  our 
possessions  through  other  people's  spectacles, 
and  perhaps  I  may  help  some  worker  in  a 
small  field  to  see  in  what  she  calls  her  limita- 
tions, not  a  hedging  in  but  an  opening,  by 
drawing  the  contrast  from  another  point  of 
view  —  from  that  of  one  who  is  regretfully 
forced  to  give  up  almost  all  personal,  individ- 
ual work  with  the  children  and  delegate  to 
others  that  most  delightful  of  tasks,  because  her 
library  is  so  large  and  she  has  so  much  money 
to  spend  that  her  services  are  more  needed 
in  other  directions.  With  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  privilege  it  is  to  have  charge  of  a 
small  library,  I  am  going  to  enumerate  some 
of  my  reasons  for  having  this  feeling. 

I  should  explain,  in  this  connection,  that 
my  thoughts  have  centered  about  the  small 
town  library,  the  library  whose  citizen  sup- 
porters do  not  yet  aggregate  a  population 
large  enough  to  admit  of  dignifying  their 
place  of  residence  with  the  name  of  a  city, 


a  place,  therefore,  where  the  librarian  may 
really  be  able  to  know  every  citizen  of  prom- 
inence, every  school  principal  and  teacher, 
the  officers  of  the  women's  clubs,  many  of  the 
mothers  of  the  children  she  hopes  to  reach, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  the  children 
themselves. 

What  are  the  attractions  in  a  spot  like  this, 
the  compensations  which  make  up  even  for 
the  lack  of  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
spend  ?  Let  me  begin  first  with  the  less  appar- 
ent advantages,  the  "blessings  in  disguise,"  I 
should  call  them. 

The  first  is  the  necessity  for  economy  in 
spending  one's  appropriation.  I  imagine  your 
astonishment  and  disapproval  of  the  judgment 
of  a  person  who  can  count  the  need  of  econ- 
omy as  any  cause  for  congratulation.  But 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
things  you  are  saved  by  being  forced  to  be 
"saving."  The  greatest  good  to  your  public 
and  to  yourself  is  that  you  must  think  of  the 
essentials,  the  "worth  while"  things  first,  last 
and  always.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  careless- 
ly. Every  dollar  you  spend  must  bring  the  best 
return  possible  and  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  Every  foolish  purchase  means  disap- 
pointment to  your  borrowers  and  wear  on 
your  own  nerves.  So,  instead  of  being  able  to 
order  in  an  off-hand  way  many  things  which 
may  be  desirable  but  which  are  really  not  es- 
sential, one  gets  a  most  valuable  training  in 
judgment  by  this  constant  weighing  of  good, 
indifferent  and  indispensable.  To  apply  this 
to  the  principle  of  the  selection  of  children's 
books  —  and  nothing  in  work  with  children, 
except  the  personality  of  the  worker  with 
them  is  so  important  as  this  —  we  cannot  buy 
everything,  we  must  buy  the  best,  and  we 
therefore  have  an  argument  that  must  have 
a  show  of  reasonableness  to  those  borrowers 
who  advocate  large  purchases  of  books  you 
tell  them  your  income  will  not  cover. 

What  are  the  essentials  in  children's  books 
if  your  selection  must  be  small?  Our  child- 
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ren  can  grow  up  without  Henty.  They  must 
not  grow  up  without  the  classics  in  myth 
and  fable  and  legend,  the  books  which  have 
delighted  grown  people  and  adults  for  gene- 
rations, and  upon  the  child's  early  acquaint- 
ance with  which  depends  his  keen  enjoyment 
of  much  of  his  later  reading,  because  of  the 
\\ealth  of  allusion  which  will  be  lost  to  him 
if  he  has  not  read  Msop  and  King  Arthur 
and  the  Wonder  Book,  Gulliver,  Crusoe,  Sieg- 
fried and  many  others  of  like  company,  in 
childhood.  Then  the  librarian  cannot  afford 
to  leave  out  collections  of  poetry.  Her  child- 
ren must  have  poetry  in  no  niggardly  quan- 
tity, from  Mother  Goose  and  the  Nonsense 
Book  to  our  latest,  most  beautiful  acquisi- 
tions, "Golden  numbers"  and  the  "Posy  ring." 
And  American  history  and  biography  must 
be  looked  after  among  the  first  things  and 
constantly  replenished.  So  must  fairy  tales, 
the  best  fairy  tales  —  Anderson,  Grimm,  the 
Jungle  books,  MacDonald,  Pyle,  "The  rose 
and  the  ring."  Much  more  discrimination 
must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  nature  and 
science  books  than  is  usually  the  case. 

But,  of  course,  most  of  the  problems 
come  when  we  are  adding  the  story  books. 
Here,  most  of  all,  the  necessity  for  econ- 
omy ought  to  be  a  help.  It  is  a  question 
of  deciding  on  essentials,  and  having  nerve 
enough  to  leave  out  those  books  whose 
only  merits  are  harmlessness,  and  putting 
in  nothing  that  is  not  positively  good  for 
something.  The  threadbare  argument  that 
we  must  buy  of  the  mediocre  and  worse  for 
the  children  who  like  such  literature  (prin- 
cipally because  they  know  little  about  any 
other  kind)  will  look  very  thin  when  we 
squarely  face  the  fact  that  by  such  purchases 
we  shut  out  books  we  admit  to  be  really  bet- 
ter, and  when  we  honestly  reflect  upon  the  pur- 
pose of  the  public  library.  The  sanest  piece 
of  advice  that  I  ever  heard  given  to  those 
librarians  who  argue  in  favor  of  buying  all 
the  bootblack  stories  the  boys  want,  was  that 
of  Miss  Haines  at  a  recent  institute  for  town 
libraries.  She  asked  that  those  men  and  wo- 
men who  enjoyed  Alger  and  "Elsie"  in  child- 
hood and  who  are  arguing  in  their  favor  on 
the  strength  of  the  memory  of  a  childish 
pleasure,  take  some  of  their  old  favorites  and 
re-read  them  now,  read  them  aloud  to  their 


young  people  at  home,  and  then  see  if  they 
care  to  risk  the  possibility  of  their  own  child- 
ren being  influenced  by  such  ideals,  forming 
such  literary  tastes  as  these  books  illustrate. 
Most  of  us  desire  better  things  for  our  child- 
ren than  we  had  ourselves.  If  a  man  was 
allowed  to  nibble  on  pickles  and  doughnuts 
and  mince  pie  and  similar  kinds  of  nourish- 
ment before  he  cut  all  his  teeth,  miracu- 
lously escaping  chronic  dyspepsia  as  he  grew 
older,  he  does  not  for  that  reason  care  to  risk 
his  boy's  health  and  safety  by  allowing  him 
to  repeat  the  process.  A  child's  taste,  left  to 
itself,  is  no  more  a  safe  guide  in  his  choic 
of  reading  than  is  his  choice  of  food.  What 
human  boy  would  refuse  ice  cream  and  pea- 
nuts and  green  pears,  and  piously  ask  for 
whole- wheat  bread  and  beefsteak  instead? 
Or  choose  to  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  for 
his  health's  sake,  rather  than  enjoy  the  fun 
with  the  family  till  a  later  hour?  It  seems 
such  a  senseless  thing  for  us  to  feel  it  our  duty 
to  decide  for  the  children  on  matters  relating 
to  their  temporary  welfare,  but  to  consider 
them  fit  to  decide  for  themselves  on  what 
may  affect  their  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

Not  only  in  the  selection  of  books  as  tc 
their  contents,  but  in  the  study  of  the  edi- 
tions the  most  serviceable  for  her  purpose 
will  the  town  librarian  gain  valuable  train- 
ing from  the  necessity  of  being  economical. 
The  point  is  worth  enlarging  upon,  but  the 
time  is  not  here. 

It  will  perhaps  be  harder  to  look  upon  ihe 
impossibility  of  having  a  separate  room  for 
the  children  as  a  blessing  which  enforced 
economy  confers.  It  will  doubtless  seem 
heresy  for  a  children's  librarian  to  suggest 
the  thought.  Yet  while  we  recognize  the 
great  desirability,  the  absolute  necessity  in 
fact,  for  the  separate  room  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results  in  a  busy  city  library,  we  can 
see  the  many  advantages  to  the  children  of 
their  mingling  with  the  grown  people  in  the 
town  library.  It  is  good  for  them,  in  'he 
public  as  in  the  home  library,  to  browse 
among  books  that  are  above  their  under- 
standing. It  is  better  for  the  small  boy 
curiously  picking  up  the  Review  of  Reviews 
to  stretch  up  to  its  undiluted  world  news 
than  to  be  shut  into  his  Little  Chronicle  or 
Great  Round  World.  It  is  good  for  the 
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American  child  to  learn  just  a  little  of  the 
old  fashioned  "children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard"  advice,  to  learn  at  least  a  trifle 
of  consideration  for  his  elders  by  restrain- 
ing his  voice  and  his  heels  and  his  motions 
within  the  library,  saving  his  muscles  for 
the  wildest  exercise  he  pleases  out  of  doors. 
The  separate  children's  room  is  too  apt  to 
become  a  place  for  so  persistently  "tending" 
the  child  that  he  loses  the  idea  of  a  library 
atmosphere  which  is  one  of  the  lessons  of 
the  place  he  should  not  miss.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  while  we  want  to  do  everything 
in  the  world  to  attract  the  children  to  the 
library  and  the  love  of  good  reading,  they 
should  have  impressed  upon  them  so  con- 
stantly the  feeling  that  the  children's  room 
is  a  reading  and  study  room  that  when  a 
child  is  wandering  around  aimlessly,  not  be- 
having badly  but  simply  killing  time,  he 
should  be,  not  crossly  nor  resentfully,  but 
pleasantly  advised  to  go  out  into  the  park  to 
play,  as  he  doesn't  feel  like  reading  and  this 
is  a  library.  I  know  that  this  has  an  excel- 
lent effect  in  developing  the  right  idea  of  the 
purpose  of  the  place. 

Sometimes  the  town  library  has  a  building 
large  enough  to  admit  of  a  separate  room  for 
(he  children,  and  books  and  readers  in  such 
numbers  as  would  make  the  use  of  this  room 
desirable,  but  there  is  not  money  enough  to 
pay  the  salary  of  an  attendant  to  watch  the 
room.  Here  indeed  is  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
This  idea  that  the  children  must  be  watched 
all  the  time,  that  they  cannot  be  left  alone  a 
minute,  is  fatal  to  all  teaching  of  honor  and 
self-restraint  and  self-help.  It  will  take  time 
and  determination  and  tact,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  possible  to  train  the  children  —  not  the 
untrained  city  slum  children  perhaps,  but 
the  average  town  children  —  to  behave  like 
ladies  and  gentlemen  left  almost  entirely  to 
themselves  through  a  whole  evening. 

I  must  hardly  allude  to  further  blessings 
which  to  my  mind  the  need  of  economy  in- 
sures. It  all  comes  under  the  head,  of  course, 
of  forming  the  habit  of  asking  "What  is  most 
worth  while?"  before  rushing  headlong  into 
thoughtless  imitation  of  the  larger  library's 
methods,  regardless  of  their  wisdom  for  the 
small  one.  The  town  librarian  will  thus  be 
apt  to  use  some  far  simpler  but  equally  ef- 


fective style  of  bulletin  than  the  one  that 
means  hours  of  time  spent  in  cutting  around 
the  petals  of  an  intricate  flower  picture,  or 
printing  painstakingly  on  a  difficult  cardboard 
surface  what  her  local  newspaper  would  be 
glad  to  print  for  her,  thus  making  a  slip  to 
thumb  tack  on  her  board  without  a  minute's 
waste  of  time. 

The  question  of  having  insufficient  help 
gives  an  excuse  for  getting  a  personal  hold  on 
some  of  the  bright  older  boys  and  girls  who 
can  be  made  to  think  it  a  privilege  to  have  a 
club  night  at  the  library  once  in  a  while, 
when  they  will  cut  the  leaves  of  new  books 
and  magazines,  paste  and  label  and  be  use- 
ful in  many  ways.  Of  course  they  have  to 
be  managed,  but  you  can  get  a  lot  of  fine 
work  out  of  assistants  of  this  sort,  and  do 
them  a  great  amount  of  good  at  the  same 
time. 

Another  of  the  blessings  for  which  the 
town  librarian  may  be  thankful  is  that  her 
rules  need  not  be  cast  iron,  but  may  be  made 
elastic  to  fit  certain  cases.  Because  the  place 
is  so  small  that  she  can  get  to  know  pretty 
well  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  she  need 
not  be  obliged  to  face  the  crestfallen  coun- 
tenance of  a  sorely  disappointed  little  girl 
who,  on  applying  for  a  library  card,  is  told 
that  she  must  bring  her  father  or  mother  to 
sign  an  application,  and  who  knows  that  that 
will  be  a  task  impossible  of  performance. 
The  town  librarian  may  dare  to  take  the  very 
slight  risk  of  loss,  and  issue  the  card  at  once, 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  making  one  small 
person  radiantly  happy. 

Then  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a 
little  of  everything  about  your  library  with 
your  own  hands  and  knowing  instantly  just 
where  things  are  when  you  are  asked.  To 
illustrate  from  a  recent  experience  of  my  own. 
At  one  of  the  small  branches,  or  stations 
rather,  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  a  cer- 
tain small  boy  used  to  appear  at  least  two  or 
three  times  a  week  and  ask  the  librarian, 
"Have  you  got  the  'Moral  pirates'  yet?" 
And  over  and  over  again  the  librarian  was 
forced  wearily  to  answer,  ''No,  not  yet,  Sam." 
Now,  although  the  library's  purchases  of 
children's  books  are  very  generous,  running 
from  1500  to  2000  volumes  a  month  for  the 
20  branches,  of  course  with  such  large  pur- 
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chases  it  is  necessary  to  systematize  the  buy- 
ing by  getting  largely  the  same  50  titles  for 
all  branches,  varying  the  number  of  copies 
per  branch  according  to  each  one's  need. 
The  branch  librarian  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
did  not  feel  like  asking  often  for  specials, 
realizing  that  she  was  only  one  of  many  hav- 
ing special  wants,  and  knowing  that  we  would 
in  time  reach  the  "Moral  pirates"  in  the 
course  of  our  large,  regular  monthly  pur- 
chases. But  one  afternoon  I  went  up  to  this 
station  and  helping  at  the  charging  desk,  this 
small  boy  appeared  asking  me  for  the  "Moral 
pirates."  The  librarian  told  me  of  the  hopeful 
persistence  of  his  request,  and  it  did  not  take 
long  after  that  to  get  the  "Moral  pirates"  into 
the  small  boy's  hands.  I  only  hope  the  realiz- 
ation of  a  long  anticipated  wish  did  not  prove 
to  him  like  that  of  many  another,  and  that 
his  disappointment  was  not  too  unbearable 
in  finding  a  pirate  story  minus  cutlasses  and 
black  flags  and  decks  slippery  with  gore. 

The  point  of  this  tale  is,  that  in  a  great 
system  it  is  impossible  often  to  get  as  close 
to  an  individual  as  in  this  case,  while  the  town 
librarian,  who  does  everything  from  unpack- 
ing her  books  to  handing  them  out  to  her  bor- 
rowers, can  many  a  time  have  the  personal 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  book  into  the  right  hands. 

I  have  only  indirectly  alluded  to  the  great- 
est joy  of  all,  the  possibility  of  personal, 
individual,  first-hand  contact  with  the  child- 
ren whom  you  can  get  to  know  so  well  and 
to  influence  so  strongly,  and  another  joy  that 
grows  out  of  it  —  seeing  results  yourself. 

We  are  so  ready  to  be  deceived  and  dis- 
couraged by  numbers!  The  town  librarian 
reads  of  a  tremendous  circulation  of  child- 
rgn's  books  in  a  city  library,  and  straightway 
gets  the  blues  over  her  own  small  showing. 
But  I  beg  such  an  one  to  think  rather  of  what 
the  quality  of  her  children's  use  of  the  library 
may  be  as  compared  with  that  of  the  busy 
city  library.  A  great  department  must  be  so 
arranged  for  dispatching  a  large  amount  of 
work  in  a  few  minutes  of  time,  that  in 
spite  of  every  effort,  something  of  the  me- 
chanical must  creep  into  its  administration. 

The  town  librarian  may  know  by  name 
each  child  who  borrows  her  books.  Not 


only  that,  but  she  may  know  much  of  his 
ancestry  and  environment  and  so  be  able  to 
judge  the  needs  of  each  one.  She  will  not  be 
so  rushed  with  charging  books  by  the  hundred 
that  she  cannot  use  that  knowledge  to  help 
him  in  the  wisest,  most  tactful  manner.  But 
the  joy  of  watching  her  children  develop, 
of  seeing  a  boy  or  girl  whom  she  helped 
bring  up,  grow  into  a  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  noble  promise,  of  feeling  that  she  had 
a  large  influence  in  forming  the  taste  of 
this  girl,  in  sending  to  college  that  lad  who 
wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  had 
he  not  been  stirred  to  the  ambition  through 
the  reading  taste  she  awakened  in  him  — 
these  are  pleasures  the  city  children's  libra- 
rian is  for  the  most  part  denied. 

The  latter  can  see  that  her  selection  of 
books  is  of  the  best,  she  can  make  her  room 
as  attractive  as  money  will  admit,  she  can 
choose  her  staff  with  great  care.  She  knows 
that  good  must  result  in  the  lives  of  many 
and  many  a  child  from  contact  even  in  brief 
moments  with  people  of  strong  magnetic  per- 
sonality, and  from  constantly  taking  into 
their  minds  the  sort  of  reading  she  provides. 
But  very  rarely  will  she  be  permitted  to  see 
the  results  in  individual  cases  that  make  work 
seem  greatly  worth  while,  and  that  compen- 
sate in  a  few  brief  minutes,  for  weeks  and 
months  and  years  of  quiet,  uninspiring,  plod- 
ding effort. 

And  so  I  congratulate  the  worker  with 
children  in  the  small  library.  It  would  be 
a  delight  to  me  if  I  could  feel  that  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  blessings  that  are  yours 
might  help  you  to  look  upon  your  opportu- 
nity as  a  very  great  and  worthy  one.  The 
parents  of  the  small  town  need  your  help, 
the  teachers  cannot  carry  on  their  work  well 
without  you,  the  boys  and  girls  would  miss 
untold  good  if  you  were  not  their  friend  and 
counselor,  the  library  profession  needs  the 
benefit  of  the  practical  judgment  your  all- 
round  training  gives.  And  so  you  may  be- 
lieve of  your  position  that  though  in  figures 
your  annual  report  does  not  read  large,  in 
quality  of  work,  in  power  of  influence  it 
reads  in  characters  big  with  significance,  ra- 
diant with  encouragement. 
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BY  MILDRED  A.  COLLAR,  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 


\\7  ITHIN  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  evident  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  classification  and  catalog- 
ing of  children's  books.  The  most  recent  and 
striking  expression  of  this  interest  is  manifest 
in  the  co-operative  scheme  of  cataloging  un- 
dertaken by  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  and 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  there  has 
been  no  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a  whole 
which  would  enable  children's  librarians  to 
work  out  principles  which  should  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  scheme  of  classification  and  cata- 
loging for  children's  books.  While  it  is  hard- 
lv  probable  that  any  scheme  for  general  use 
would  ever  be  satisfactory  to  an  individual 
library,  the  underlying  principles  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  work  may  be,  and  should  be, 
the  same  for  all  libraries. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to 
formulate  such  principles ;  this  can  only  be 
done  after  more  concentrated  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive expression  of  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  people  most  closely  connected  with 
this  work  —  the  children's  librarians. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  offer  from  the 
experience  of  one  who  has  been  closely  con- 
nected for  several  years  with  the  interests  of  a 
children's  department  while  actively  engaged 
in  the  teaching  and  actual  work  of  cataloging, 
suggestions  which  may  be  useful  in  establish- 
ing work  of  a  permanent  character  along 
these  lines.  In  order  that  the  work  may  at- 
tain this  permanent  character,  it  seems  essen- 
tial that  it  should  be  done  by  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  the  work  of  a  children's 
room,  and  who  has  had  good  training  in  cat- 
aloging. 

The  growing  system  of  branch  libraries  may 
very  properly  make  it  necessary  that  the  work 
of  classifying  and  cataloging  children's  books 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  one  person,  but  that 
person  can  only  do  efficient  and  telling  work 
if  she  has  had  both  the  active  experience  in 
the  work  of  a  children's  department  and  the 
technical  training  of  a  cataloger. 


The  fact  that  so  many  children's  rooms  are 
already  well  established,  and  that  so  many 
are  not  administered  as  separate  departments, 
makes  the  problem  of  suggesting  a  scheme  of 
classification  and  cataloging  for  general  use 
a  very  difficult  one. 

It  is  far  easier  to  adopt  and  carry  out  a 
special  scheme  if  all  the  work  is  done  in  the 
children's  department,  and  if  the  statistics  and 
records  are  all  kept  separately. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Perhaps  the  first  question  to  consider  is 
whether  the  best  scheme  of  classification  for 
books  in  general  would  be,  or  could  be,  the 
best  scheme  for  children's  books.  This  would 
bt  the  question  theoretically  stated,  but  in  the 
individual  library  the  practical  question  would 
be,  "Is  the  scheme  of  classification  already  in 
use  in  the  main  library  suitable  for  the  col- 
lection of  children's  books?" 

Judging  from  the  answers  of  perhaps  ten 
children's  librarians,  the  majority  of  libraries 
use  the  same  classification  throughout  the  li- 
brary. Whether  this  is  what  is  desired  by 
them,  or  what  circumstances  necessitate,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell. 

Uniformity  has  long  been  a  conspicuous 
watchword  among  catalogers,  oftentimes  to 
their  undoing,  but  with  much  justice  may  it 
be  said  that  one  system  of  classification 
throughout  a  library  is  a  saving  of  time  and 
labor  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  this  work. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  matter  for  a  person  to 
keep  two  schemes  of  classification  in  mind, 
and  if  that  same  person  has  not  had  close  re- 
lations with  the  children's  department  and  so 
can  appreciate  the  reason  for  modifications 
and  changes  in  the  classification,  it  hardly 
seems  possible  that  she  should  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  both.  But  if  the  classifying  of 
children's  books  is  done  by  the  children's  li- 
brarian or  in  that  department,  this  difficulty 
h  obviated. 

The  argument  that  if  children  learn  where 
to  go  for  books  on  a -given  subject  in  the 
children's  room,  they  will  know  where  to  go 
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when  they  use  the  main  library,  the  classifi- 
cation being  the  same,  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
hardly  valid.  They  don't  want  the  same 
books  as  they  grow  older.  If  they  did,  in  a 
very  short  time  they  would  learn  where  to 
find  them  on  open  shelves,  and  otherwise  a 
well  constructed  catalog  would  lead  them 
to  the  right  books  with  no  assistance. 

When  we  also  consider  that  in  cities  a  large 
proportion  of  the  users  of  a  public  library 
change  from  year  to  year,  and  even  from 
month  to  month,  what  a  small  proportion  of 
the  children  ever  really  graduate  from  the 
children's  room  and  use  the  main  library! 
They  move  from  place  to  place,  go  to  a  new 
library  and  a  new  system  of  classification  has 
to  be  learned.  Another  objection  which  may 
be  offered  with  much  justice  is  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  extremely  inconvenient  that  a  book 
in  the  library  should  be  represented  by  two 
numbers  —  but  here  again  if  the  children's 
department  is  administered  separately  there 
should  be  no  real  difficulty.  If  it  is  not,  there 
are  various  ways  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
which  will  be  suggested  under  the  different 
classes  of  books. 

If  there  is  so  little  to  be  gained  by  using  the 
same  system  of  classification  for  books  for 
children  and  for  adults,  regardless  of  what 
that  classification  may  be,  what  can  be  gained 
by  a  change  of  classification  or  a  modification 
of  the  system? 

Although  in  so  many  libraries  the  same 
scheme  of  classification  is  used  throughout 
the  library,  where  any  special  work  in  classi- 
fication or  cataloging  of  children's  books  has 
been  done,  we  find  modifications  have  been  in- 
troduced. At  Scoville  Institute  fairy  stories 
are  taken  out  and  given  an  F  to  keep  them 
together.  Animal  stories  are  all  put  with 
books  of  information  about  animals  in  590, 
and  I  is  used  for  all  books  about  Indians.  At 
Brookline,  where  the  decimal  classification  is 
used,  or  a  modification  of  it,  the  classes  are 
less  subdivided  and  some  changes  are  made 
for  the  children's  books.  For  travel  the  his- 
tory number  with  decimal  six  is  used.  Biog- 
raphy is  given  the  letter  E  and  picture  books 
are  put  by  themselves. 

These  few  examples  illustrate  some  of  the 
changes  for  children's  books  which  are  felt  to 
be  needed  in  almost  any  system  of  classifica- 
tion. Certain  kinds  and  classes  of  books  can 


be  made  more  useful  to  children  if  they  stand 
on  the  shelves  together,  which  in  a  library  for 
adults  could  be  scattered  without  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  modifications  would  vary  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  of  classification  em- 
ployed, but  the  following  considerations  of 
certain  of  the  most  important  classes  of  chil- 
dren's books  have  for  a  basis  the  Dewey  deci- 
mal classification. 
Picture  books. 

All  picture  books  should  be  shelved  to- 
gether. Those  possessing  true  artistic  merit 
should  always  be  brought  out  in  the  catalog 
under  drawings,  and  when  advisable  an  illus- 
ttator  card  made.  But  the  chief  value  of 
picture  books  in  the  children's  department 
lies  in  the  entertainment  they  afford  very 
young  children,  both  in  the  children's  room 
and  at  home.  If  we  attempt  to  classify  them 
with  art,  in  741,  with  literature  in  811  or  821, 
or  with  their  subject,  we  shall  still  have  many 
which  cannot  be  provided  for  by  these  num- 
bers. Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  those  in  art  and  literature,  as  the 
following  classification  shows : 

Caldecott's  "Queen  of  hearts"  and 

"Ride  a  cock-horse"  in  821 ; 

Walter  Crane's  "This  little  pig"  in  398, 

"Red    Riding-hood    picture 
book"  in  741. 

Picture  books  illustrating  an  historical  sub- 
ject may  be  classed  with  the  subject,  but  a 
better  way  would  be  to  put  them  with  pic- 
ture books  and  bring  them  out  under  the 
subject  in  the  catalog,  and,  of  course,  they 
should  constantly  be  used  in  connection  wit 
history  by  the  children's  librarian.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  book  is  De  Monvel's 
Joan  of  Arc. 

Picture  books  at  the  Brookline  Library  are 
given  a  Z,  but  P  suggests  more  closely  the 
kind  of  books,  and  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing a  clearer  letter  to  write  or  print.  Of 
course  one  number  in  the  decimal  classifica- 
tion might  be  chosen  and  given  to  all  picture 
books,  but  a  letter  is  simpler  and  at  the  same 
time  more  significant. 

The   size   and   varying    shapes    of   picture 
books  likewise  makes  it  more  convenient  to 
shelve  them  together. 
Easy  books  for  little  children. 

This  division  has  been  suggested  for  two 
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reasons :  First,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
collection  of  books  regardless  of  subject, 
which  the  youngest  children  can  read.  Sec- 
ond, in  order  not  to  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  some  of  the  classes  where  these  books 
would  otherwise  be  classified.  It  would  be 
well  to  take  from  372  (Elementary  educa- 
tion) such  books  as: 

Riverside  primers. 

Hiawatha  primer,  etc. 

From  poetry,  books  of  rhymes  and  jin- 
gles. Tileston.  "Sugar  and  spice"  (821),  and 
Mother  Goose  unless  put  with  picture  books. 

From  science,  the  simplest  nature  read- 
ers, and  from  literature  some  collections  of 
fairy  tales  and  fables,  as : 

Rolfe,  ed.  Fairy  tales  in  prose  and  verse 
(828) ;  and  shelve  them  together. 

These  books  should  be  placed  on  low 
shelves,  and  be  given  clear  shelf-labels. 

If  we  have  the  two  groups,  Picture  books 
and  Easy  books  for  little  children,  there  will 
be  very  few  books  to  be  classified  with  Edu- 
cation or  with  Language,  and  the  numbers 
372  and  428  may  be  abandoned.  The  chil- 
dren's books  in  our  library  which  have  been 
given  those  two  numbers  would  almost  all 
fall  very  easily  into  one  of  these  two  groups. 
There  are  Picture  books,  such  as  "Toyshop 
alphabet;"  nature  readers,  written  for  very 
young  children ;  Kindergarten  stories ;  Finger 
plays,  all  of  which  are  well  suited  to  the 
youngest  readers,  and  if  desirable,  the  same 
classification  numbers  can  be  kept  and  a  C 
or  P  added  to  show  their  proper  location  — 
with  Easy  books  for  little  children  or  with 
Picture  books. 
Mythology,  Folk-lore,  and  Fairy  tales. 

Books  which  fall  under  these  headings  are 
so  closely  related  in  subject,  and  in  such  con- 
stant demand  by  children  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  they  should  stand  together  on  the 
shelves. 

If  classified  by  the  Decimal  Classification 
we  find  them  in  398,  in  291,  292,  293  and  in 
fiction. 

The  best  fairy  tales  are  properly  folk-lore, 
and  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  folk-lore  and 
fairy  tale  in  any  classification  which  required 
their  separation.  This  is  a  distinction  which 
need  not  be  considered  in  classifying  a  collec- 
tion of  children's  books. 


It  seems  less  natural  to  classify  books  on 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology  with  folk-lore 
and  fairy  tales  —  the  line  between  the  two  is 
more  sharply  drawn.  They  are  so  closely 
connected  with  the  history,  literature,  and  art 
of  Greece  and  Rome  that  I  venture  to  make 
the  suggestion  that  they  be  given  the  history 
number  for  those  countries. 

There  are  some  objections  to  this  classifi- 
cation, but  it  seems  to  me  the  advantages  out- 
weigh them. 

Such  books  as  Hawthorne's  "Wonderboo«c" 
and  "Tanglewood  tales"  it  might  be  well  to 
keep  with  folk-lore  and  fairy  tales ;  but  this 
would  only  be  an  exception,  and  such  books 
as  Bulfinch's  "Age  of  fable,"  Francillon's 
"Gods  and  heroes,"  Niebuhr's  "Greek  hero 
stories,"  Baldwin's  "Story  of  the  golden  age," 
and  Zimmern's  "Old  tales  from  Greece" 
would  stand  on  the  shelves  with  such  books 
as  Bonner's  "Child's  history  of  Greece,"  Mor- 
ris's "Historical  tales,"  Guerber's  "Story  of 
the  Greeks." 

The  letter  F  could  be  used  for  folk-lore 
and  fairy  tales,  including  also  Norse  mythol- 
ogy ;  and  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  put  in 
937  and  938. 

Science,     Out-of-door    books,    and    Nature 
books. 

The  modifications  of  the  D.  C.  for  books  in 
science  used  in  the  children's  room  at  the 
Brookline  Library  seem  to  suit  all  the  re- 
quirements for  children's  books  with  but  one 
exception,  apparently  no  place  has  been  pro- 
vided for  books  on  fishes. 

The  place  for  so-called  nature  books  has 
never  been  well-defined  in  the  Decimal  Classi- 
fication, and  no  doubt  in  different  libraries 
different  numbers  have  been  used,  such  as 
500,  504,  590,  etc.,  none  of  them  very  good, 
but  serving  the  purpose  fairly  well.  For  a 
collection  of  children's  books  in  science  two 
general  numbers  are  needed.  One  for  books 
on  science  in  general,  such  as  Hodge's  "Na- 
ti-re  study  and  life,"  Fisher's  "Fairy  land  of 
science,"  Gary's  "Wonders  of  common 
things,"  Troeger's  "Nature  study  readers," 
and  Wallace's  "Wonderful  century  reader," 
books  which  deal  with  all,  or  almost  all,  the 
subjects  included  in  the  Decimal  classification 
under  Science  —  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, Geology,  Botany,  Zoology.  Another  num- 
ber for  nature  books  pure  and  simple,  or  so- 
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called  out-of-door  books  which  treat  of  Bot- 
any and  Zoology  and  the  subjects  included 
under  them,  but  which  should  not  properly 
be  put  in  either  580  (Botany)  or  590  (Zool- 
ogy) alone.  Such  books  are: 

Miller.     Brook  Book.     (590) 

Wood.    Illustrated  natural  history.     (590) 

Ingersoll.    Country  cousins.     (590) 

Lubbock.    Chapters  in  natural  science. 

Buckland.  Curiosities  of  natural  history. 
(590) 

For  the  first  division,  books  of  science  in 
general,  the  number  500  may  be  used  as  in- 
cluding all  the  subdivisions  —  and  for  the  last 
we  shall  have  to  make  a  choice  between  580, 
using  581  for  books  on  Botany,  flowers,  etc., 
and  590,  using  591  for  animals,  unless  some- 
thing better  can  be  suggested.  The  general 
class  number  for  all  the  subjects  included  un- 
der science,  with  the  exception  of  Zoology,  is 
quite  sufficient.  Special  numbers  are,  how- 
ever, required  for  Electricity  and  for  Physical 
geography.  If  537  is  the  number  for  Electric- 
ity, I  should  put  with  it  all  books  on  practical 
Electricity  and  Electrical  engineering,  which 
would  usually  be  classed  in  614  or  621.3.  All 
books  on  Flowers,  Tree,,  Ferns,  and  Plants 
should  be  put  in  a  general  class  for  Botany. 
It  might  be  convenient  occasionally  to  have 
all  our  books  on  Flower;?  together,  but  the 
amount  of  material  in  the  whole  class  would 
not  be  large,  and  it  is  better  to  let  the  subject- 
headings  bring  out  the  distinctions. 

Under  Zoology,  591  could  be  used  for  all 
books  about  Animals,  whether  informational 
or  stories,  595  for  Insects,  597  for  Fishes,  and 
598  for  Birds. 

These  divisions  are  much  simpler  than 
when  we  follow  the  Decimal  classification 
more  closely,  and  are  equally  satisfactory. 
There  is  also  a  saving  of  time  in  doing  away 
with  the  distinctions  between  590,  591,  596, 
and  599. 
Literature. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  I  think,  that  no  children's 
librarian  would  willingly  divide  her  books  in 
American  and  English  literature.  Books  in 
foreign  languages  should  be  divided  by  the 
language. 

Very  few  divisions  in  literature  are  needed 
for  children's  books.  There  should  be  a  gen- 
eral number  for  reference  books,  such  as: 


Brewer's  "Readers'  handbook,"  books  of  quo- 
lotions  and  general  handbooks  or  histories  of 
literature.  These  we  could  put  in  800  or  803, 
the  regular  Decimal  classification  number  for 
dictionarias,  encyclopedias,  etc. 

808  could  be  used,  as  in  the  Decimal  classi- 
fication, for  collections,  or  readers  having  any 
literary  value. 

Still  another  number,  perhaps  810,  would 
b«.  needed  for  the  individual  books  in  litera- 
ture, such  as  Addison's."Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ly  papers,  Irving's  "Old  Christmas,"  "Boy's 
Browning,"  etc.  Here  should  be  put  all  books 
which  according  to  the  Decimal  classification 
would  be  classed  with  essays,  or  humor,  or 
oratory,  or  letters  or  miscellany,  divisions 
which  are  useless  in  a  children's  room. 

Cutter  numbers  should  be  used  for  books 
in  this  class,  that  they  may  be  arranged  on 
the  shelves  alphabetically  by  author. 

At  Brookline,  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
is  given  the  history  number,  and  considering 
how  few  books  we  have  on  the  history  of 
those  countries,  this  arrangement  should 
prove  most  useful. 

If,  too,  the  suggestion  of  putting  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  with  the  history  has  been 
followed,  we  shall  then  have  a  very  satisfac- 
tory group  of  books  on  the  mythology,  his- 
tory, and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
Bulfinch's  "Age  of  fable,"  Bonner's  "Child's 
history  of  Greece,"  and  Church's  "Stories 
from  Homer"  will  stand  on  the  shelves  to- 
gether. 
Poetry. 

Although  poetry  is  a  form  of  literature,  it 
should  have  a  distinct  number.  Two  divi- 
sions only  are  needed.  For  collections  of 
poetry,  and  works  of  individual  authors ;  820 
might  be  used  for  collections  and  821  for  in- 
dividual works. 
Biography,  Collective  and  individual. 

Biography  in  a  children's  room  does  not 
need  to  be  classified  by  subject,  using  920,  921, 
923,  etc. 

Individual  biography  should  be  thrown  into 
one  alphabet,  and  to  designate  the  class  a  let- 
ter may  be  used.  In  Brookline  E,  the  Cutter 
number,  is  used,  but  B  would  mean  more,  as 
in  the  case  of  P  for  Picture  books,  and  B  C 
could  be  used  for  collective  biography. 

Collective    biography    should    likewise    be 
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thrown  together  regardless  of  classification, 
and  here  a  one,  two,  three  book  number  is 
quite  as  useful  and  simpler. 

Another  change  suggested  by  the  Brookline 
Library  is  one  which  is  also  advocated  by  Mr. 
Cutter  —  to  put  the  lives  of  artists  with  art 
and  of  musicians  with  music.  There  is  a 
practical  advantage  in  this,  as  we  frequently 
have  books  to  classify  which  treat  of  the  sub- 
ject and  include  biographical  material  as  well, 
for  example: 

Lillie.    Story  of  music  and  musicians. 

Mrs.  Cement.    Stories  of  art  and  artists. 
History  and  travel. 

A  difficulty  which  all  who  use  the  Decimal 
classification  frequently  encounter  is  the  sep- 
aration of  the  History  from  the  Travel  and 
description  of  a  country. 

In  a  children's  room  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  all  the  books  about  a  country 
should  stand  together  on  the  shelves. 

In  our  own  library  in  order  to  bring  this 
z'oout  we  have  tried  using  labels  on  the  backs 
of  the  books  bearing  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try for  both  books  of  travel  and  history. 
This  obviates  the  difficulty  to  some  extent,  but 
if  we  were  to  reclassify,  or  in  the  case  of  any 
library  starting  out  afresh,  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  select  a  number  which  would 
bring  them  side  by  side  on  the  shelves  under 
country,  and  yet  maintain  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  book  of  travel  and  a  book  of  history. 

At  the  Brookline  Library  for  Travel  a  deci- 
mal six  with  the  history  number  is  used.  It 
is  then  no  longer  than  the  ordinary  travel 
number  and  keeps  the  history,  and  the  travel 
and  description  of  a  country  close  together. 
Fiction. 

The  classification  of  children's  story  books 
by  subject  has  been  very  interestingly  worked 
out  by  Miss  Hunt  in  the  Newark  Public  Li- 
brary. Miss  Hunt  describes  her  scheme  in  a 
paper  which  appeared  in  the  Library  Journal 
for  February,  1902. 

This  arrangement  of  children's  fiction  is 
considered  a  satisfactory  one  in  the  Newark 
library  and  has  been  adopted  by  other  libra- 
ries. The  advantages  of  it  seem  to  me  to  be : 

First,  that  it  brings  together  on  the  shelves 
the  books  of  information  and  the  story  books 
belonging  to  a  given  subject.  For  such  chil- 
dren as  naturally  read  by  subject  this  would 
be  a  useful  arrangement.  It  should  also  be 


suggestive  to  teachers  and  students  who  are 
seeking  to  familiarize  themselves  with  chil- 
dren's literature  and  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  children's  books  from  a  dif- 
ferent standpoint. 

Second,  that  it  requires  of  the  children's  li- 
brarian and  her  assistants  a  most  careful  and 
critical  examination  of  the  books  in  order  to 
classify  them  properly. 

The  disadvantages  seem  to  me  to  be : 

First,  that  it  leaves  the  collection  of  story 
books  as  a  class  inadequately  represented  on 
the  shelves.  For  such  children  as  do  not  nat- 
urally read  by  subject  and  who  want  story 
books  as  story  books,  this  would  not  seem  to 
be  a  good  arrangement.  Many  of  the  best 
story  books  would  stand  with  the  subject 
and  consequently  these  children  would  read  a 
poorer  book,  because  a  better  one  was  not  at 
hand.* 

Second,  that  the  work  of  classifying  may 
have  to  be  done  by  a  person  who  is  not  quali- 
fied to  give  that  careful  and  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  books  which  an  arrangement  by 
subject  requires.  Under  such  conditions  it 
would  certainly  be  unwise  to  attempt  this 
method  of  classification. 

If  the  idea  of  classifying  children's  fiction 
by  subject  is  not  deemed  feasible,  the  simplest 
and  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  arrange 
the  books  alphabetically  by  author,  using  the 
Cutter  number.  No  distinct  class  number  is 
needed. 

CATALOGING. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  having  a  card 
catalog  in  a  children's  room  where  the 
books  are  on  open  shelves ;  first,  for  the  use 
of  teachers,  parents  and  students ;  second,  for 
the  librarian  and  her  assistants ;  third,  for  the 
children. 

Teachers  are  accustomed  to  use  a  card  cata- 
log in  the  general  library,  and  will  turn  to 
it  in  the  children's  room  rather  than  to  the 
shelves,  to  find  the  material  they  want.  By  a 
judicious  use  of  subject-headings,  careful  ana- 
lytical work  and  good  cataloging,  the  card 
catalog  can  be  made  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  them. 

The  children's  librarian  and  her  assistants 
will  use  the  catalog  to  supplement  their 

*  Examples:  "Prince  and  the  pauper"  would  ap- 
pear under  England,  History:  "Hans  Brinker" 
under  Holland;  ''Master  Skylark"  under  England, 
History. 
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knowledge  of  the  books,  and  constantly  to 
verify  work  on  lists,  and  to  answer  questions 
as  to  edition,  etc.,  when  the  books  are  not  on 
the  shelves. 

The  children  I  have  put  last  as  users  of  a 
card  catalog  but  I  hope  they  may  be  pro- 
moted to  the  first  place  when  they  have 
learned  the  use  and  uses  of  catalogs,  and 
when  catalogs  have  been  made  suited  to  their 
use. 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  the  use  which  is  to 
be  made  of  the  card  catalog  in  the  children's 
room,  it  is  easier  to  decide  upon  its  most 
essential  features,  and  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  methods  of  cataloging  followed  in 
other  departments  of  the  library,  as  this  usage 
would  seem  to  require. 

Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
o.f  uniformity  in  the  work  would  apply  here 
as  in  classification,  but  for  one  who  has  had 
experience  with  children,  knows  their  de- 
mands and  their  point  of  view,  the  more  or 
less  mechanical  methods  of  cataloging  when 
done  for  a  mass  of  books  at  one  time,  seem 
entirely  inadequate. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  children's  books 
should  be  cataloged  for  the  children's  cata- 
log in  the  children's  department,  or,  at 
hast,  by  the  children's  librarian  or  one  of  her 
assistants.  When  done  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  person  who  catalogs  the  books 
for  the  general  library,  it  is  practically  copy- 
ing, without  sufficient  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  needs  and  demands  of  the  children's 
room.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  libraries  re- 
porting on  this  subject,  make  no  difference  in 
the  information  given  on  the  cards  for  the 
general  catalog,  and  for  the  one  in  the  chil- 
dren's room  —  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  indi- 
cate very  clearly  and  in  detail,  the  changes 
which  seem  advisable  in  making  a  card  cata- 
log for  a  children's  library. 
Form  of  catalog. 

Many  children's  rooms  have,  as  yet,  no  sep- 
arate catalog,  others  have  merely  a  brief  list 
of  author  and  title  entries,  but  I  think  there 
can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
form  of  card  catalog  most  useful  in  the 
children's  room. 

The  dictionary  catalog  is  the  one  best 
fitted  to  the  requirements,  and  in  those  libra- 
ries where  it  has  been  in  use  has  justified  the 
•value  set  upon  it. 


Cards. 

Two  sizes  of  cards  are  used;  the  regular 
catalog  card  size  (P  size)  and  the  index 
size  (I  size).  We  use  the  I  size  and  have 
found  it  entirely  satisfactory.  In  on'y  a  com- 
paratively few  instances  has  it  been  necessary 
to  use  a  second  card,  and  there  is  economy  of 
space  in  using  the  smaller  size. 

The  general  principles  of  cataloging 
should  quite  properly  be  the  same  for  the 
children's  catalog  and  for  the  catalog  of 
the  general  library.  The  Library  School  rules 
or  the  A.  L.  A.  code  may  be  followed  in  the 
main.  The  changes  which  seem  advisable, 
snd  which  we  have  put  into  practice  in  the 
Pratt  Institute  Library,  are  as  follows : 
Author's  name. 

Enter  under  the  best  known  form  of  the 
author's  name,  usually  as  it  is  given  on  the 
title-page. 

Example:  Under  Carroll,  Lewis,  not  un- 
der Dodgson,  Charles  Lut- 
widge. 

The  child  knows  nothing  of  "pseuds"  and 
extra  initials  discovered  after  much  search  in 
biographical  dictionaries ;  and,  in  fact,  I  think 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
rule  for  ayy  catalog,  unless  it  be  one  used 
solely  by  librarians,  when  their  previous  train- 
ing might  enable  them  to  discover  the  author 
they  are  looking  for  when  entered  according 
to  our  Library  School  rule. 

Use  the  anglicised  form  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
author. 

Example :  Homer,  not  Homerus. 
Virgil,  not  Virgil ius. 

Subject  fullness  for  the  author's  name  we 
have  used  throughout  the  catalog.  This 
do  not  advocate.  Child/en  frequently  know 
authors  by  their  full  names,  and  would  recog- 
nize them  more  easily  than  if  initials  only 
ivere  given.  Although  we  need  not  include 
forenames  which  authors  do  not  themselves 
use  on  the  title-page  of  their  books,  the 
forenames  which  are  used  should  be  written 
out. 

Titles.    Titles  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most    important    points    in    cataloging    chil- 
dien's  books;  that  is  the  choice  of  title,  its 
arrangement    on   the   card,   punctuation,    etc 
Many  of  the  same  considerations  apply  her* 
as    in    cataloging    in    general,   but    there    :ir 
some  distinctions  to  be  made.     More  licens 
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should  be  permitted  it  seems  to  me,  words  of 
explanation  added,  numerous  omissions  and 
ti  anspositions,  and  in  a  vcrd,  the  title  made 
as  readable,  concise  and  clear  as  possible. 
Children,  and  grown  people  as  well,  will  not 
read  through  a  long  title,  this  is  especially 
Hue  of  poorly  written  or  crowded  t'tles.  and 
the  bit  of  important  information  at  the  very 
end  may  be  entirely  lost  to  them. 

Sometimes  a  title  may  be  shortened  on  the 
author  card,  and  the  fuller  and  more  explana- 
tory title  be  given  on  the  subject  card. 

Example :  Bateman.  Book  of  aquaria. 
(Sufficient  to  identify  the 
book)  but  on  the  subject  card 
under  the  heading  Aquarium 
—  title  should  read:  "Book 
of  aquaria,  a  practical  guide 
to  the  construction,  arrange- 
ment and  management  of 
fresh  water  and  marine 
aquaria." 

If  the  title  is  obscure  in  meaning  a  brief 
note  of  explanation  is  needed. 

Example :  Andrews,  Jane.  Stories  of  my 
four  friends. 

"The  seasons  of  the  year"  in  a  note. 
Lukin.     Our  wooden  clock. 
"How  to  make  a  clock." 

Bennett.    Barnaby  Lee. 

"A  story  of  the  settlement  of  New 

Amsterdam  by  the  Dutch." 
Imprint. 

The  subject  of  imprint  on  cards  for  a  chil- 
dren's catalog  is  one  about  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  indeed 
about  most  points  in  cataloging. 

In  Pratt  Institute  Library  we  use: 

1.  Edition  —  number  —  new  —  revised. 

2.  Number  of  vols. ;  if  more  than  one. 

3.  Illustrated  (written  in  full)  for  all  il- 

lustrations, except  in  Biography  and 
History  we  specify  maps  and  por- 
traits. 

4.  Place  of  publication    (in  full)  ;   Bos- 

ton not  Bost. 

5.  Name     of     publisher     (brief     form) 

Scribner. 

6.  Date  of  publication  —  using  also  copy- 

right date  if  differing  more  than 
one  year. 

7.  Series  note,  especially  if  giving  school 

grade. 

The  first  two  points  do  not  differ  from  our 
general  rules. 


Paging  we  omit  as  utterly  unnecessary  con- 
sidering the  use  which  is  made  of  the  chil- 
dren's catalog. 
Illustrations. 

The  word  "illustrated"  was  finally  decided 
upon  by  us  after  a  short-lived  attempt  to  use 
"Pictures."  Pictures  is  not  a  good  word  as 
applied  to  book  illustrations,  and  as  the  word 
"illustrated"  occurs  so  frequently  on  the  title- 
pages  of  books,  children  are  accustomed  to  it, 
and  it  seems  the  best  word  to  use  on  a  cata- 
logue card.  Certainly  it  is  better  to  use  the 
word  in  full  than  the  abbreviations  "il."  or 
"illus.",  which  children  never  understand.  We 
go  a  little  further  and  add  the  name  of  the 
illustrator  whenever  the  illustrator's  work 
inakes  such  added  information  of  value.  This 
has  been  found  useful  to  art  students  and 
teachers  and  distinguishes  an  edition  to  the 
librarian  or  student  more  quickly  than  "new 
ed."  or  "rev.  ed." 

Example :  Cornish.  Life  at  the  Zoo.  Il- 
lustrated from  photographs 
by  Gambier  Bolton. 
Ewing.  Lob  Lie-by-the-fire.  Il- 
lustrated by  Randolph  Cal- 
decott. 

Gould,  Sabine  Baring-.  Old 
English  fairy  tales.  Illus- 
trated by  Francis  D.  Bed- 
ford. 

Size  we  omit  as  unimportant. 
Place  of  publication  given  in  full  that  it 
may  mean  something  to  the  child,   he  will 
at  least  recognize  it  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
and  be  more  readily  used  by  everyone. 
Name  of  publisher. 

In  answer  to  the  question :  "Do  you  con- 
sider name  of  publisher  of  importance  on  a 
card  for  the  children's  catalog?"  Five  out 
of  nine  children's  librarians  answered  "no," 
only  two  a  definite  "yes." 

The  reason  for  not  using  it  given  by  the 
Buffalo  library  was  that  they  use  the  smallet 
card  and  "more  essential  information  might 
be  crowded." 

Miss  Lyman  of  Scoville  Institute  says  that 
"teachers  and  parents  have  made  so  much  use 
of  publisher  in  making  lists,  etc.,  that  it  seems 
of  value." 

In  Medford  it  is  used  for  the  "sake  of  uni- 
formity." 

If  the  catalog  is  to  be  consulted  by  teach- 
ers, students,  and  parents  there  would  seem  to 
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be  very  good  reason  for  giving  the  publisher's 
name,  as  not  infrequently  the  catalog  is 
consulted  for  just  such  information  —  where 
tc  send  or  to  go  to  buy  the  book? 

In  our  own  case  it  has  been  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  children's  librarian  in  mak- 
ing lists,  and  it  is  a  bit  of  information  which 
I  should  put  on  a  card  in  preference  to  place 
or  date,  if  need  be. 
Price. 

Some  of  the  same  reasons  for  giving  price 
as  for  giving  publisher's  name  might  be  urged, 
but  there  are  two  significant  objections  which 
decided  us  against  its  use  on  the  catalog 
card 

First,  Price  is  a  very  variable  item  and  to 
be  able  to  rely  upon  it,  constant  revision 
would  be  necessary. 

Second,  It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  asso- 
ciate in  a  child's  mind  a  book  and  its  money 
value,  and  this  might  easily  be  the  result  of 
putting  the  price  on  the  face  of  the  card. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  up  other  points 
in  detail,  but  whatever  information  is  given 
in  the  imprint  should  be  in  a  smaller  hand 
(if  hand-written  or  hand-printed)  and  in 
smaller  type  if  printed. 

The  imprint  is  only  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, and  there  is  no  better  way  that  I  know 
of  to  make  what  is  important,  the  heading 
and  title  stand  out,  than  to  give  other  informa- 
tion in  a  smaller  hand. 
Different  cards  to  be  made. 

Very  few  added  entry  cards  except  title 
cards,  are  needed  in  a  children's  catalog. 
In  very  rare  cases  we  make  an  editor  or  com- 
piler card 

Example:  Bulfinch.   Age  of  chivalry;  ed. 

by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  we 

make  a  card  for  Hale,  E.  E. 

And  we  make  one  for  A.  J. 

Church  as  adapter  of  Virgil. 

Joint  author  cards  need  only  be  made  when 
the  second  author  is  as  well,  or  better  known 
than  the  first. 

Lodge,  H.  C,  and  Roosevelt,  Theodore. 
Seelye,  E.  E.,  and  Eggleston,  Edward. 
Illustrator  cards. 

We  make  cards  for  all  well-known  and  im- 
portant illustrators,  and  as  our  catalog  is 
used  so  much  by  art  students  and  teachers  of 
Pratt  Institute,  we  have  made  cards,  in  some 
cases,  for  the  poorer  work  of  illustrators  as 


useful  in  the  study  of  the  development  of 
their  work.  It  would  not  be  advisable  how- 
ever to  do  this  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  a  children's  library. 

We  have  made  cards  for  such  illustrators  of 
children's  books  as  Howard  Pyle,  Percy  Bil- 
linghurst,  Randolph  Caldecott,  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  Kate  Greenaway,  and  others. 

Title  cards  should  be  made  freely,  and  pra 
tically  for  all  books  except  when  the  subject- 
heading  would  be  the  same  as  the  first  word 
cf  the  title: 

Example :  Botany  for  young  people. 
Or  when  the  title  begins  with  an  indefinite 
word. 

Example :  Manual  of  photography. 
Series  cards. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  series  for  which 
it  seems  advisable  to  make  cards.  First  the 
series  which  really  classifies  the  books. 

Example:  I.  Riverside  art  series;  ed.  by 

E.  M.  Hurll. 

The  second  when  a  name  has  been  given  to 
a  group  of  stories  written  serially. 
Example :  The  Gypsy  series. 

The  Katy  did  books. 

We  also  use  a  series  card  quite  frequently 

in  order  to  group  certain  books  which  would 

otherwise  be  scattered  if  separately  entered 

by  title. 

Example:  The  Brownie  books. 
Lucy  books. 
Rollo  books. 
Subject  and  subject  analytical  cards. 

Our  subject  cards,  with  the  subject  heading 
in  red  ink  on  the  top  line,  contain  very  much 
the  same  information  as  our  author  cards, 
sometimes  with  a  longer  or  a  shorter  title,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Subject  analytical  cards  are  needed  more 
cften  for  children's  books  than  for  those  for 
the  general  library,  and  at  Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary we  have  made  them  very  freely,  es- 
pecially for  books  which  are  in  a  general  class, 
but  have  chapters  devoted  to  specific  subjects. 
Example:  Ingersoll.    Book  of  the  ocean. 
(Classed   in   551)    but   con- 
taining chapters  on  Sea  ani- 
mals,    Fishing,     Life-saving 
service,  Pirates,  etc. 

We  make  the  form  of  the  subject  analytical 
card  as  simple  as  possible  —  author's  name, 
title  of  analytical  part,  and  we  use  the  "in" 
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form  of  analytical  note  whether  paging  is 
given  or  not. 

The  title  of  the  analytical,  if  there  is  no 
chapter  heading  to  use,  has  to  be  composed, 
and  here  much  judgment  and  discrimination 
can  be  shown  and  the  children's  librarian  im- 
prove her  opportunity  of  making  a  clear  and 
concise  title. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  we 
do  not  underscore  on  the  cards  for  the  chil- 
dren's catalog.  The  children  Only  wonder 
at  such  lines,  and  for  our  own  convenience 
we  trace  all  secondary  and  subject  cards  from 
the  back  of  the  main  card,  giving  subject- 
headings  at  the  right  hand  side  and  the  word 
"title,"  when  a  title  card  has  been  made,  at 
the  left,  and  note  any  other  cards  which  may 
have  been  made  for  the  book. 

We  omit  accession  numbers.  The  shelf-list 
is  always  at  hand  and  we  economize  space  by 
leaving  them  off  the  cards. 

We  print  all  our  cards.  Print  is  clearer  to 
read  and  takes  up  less  space  than  writing. 
Children,  as  well  as  grown  people,  seem  to 
enjoy  reading  anything  that  is  hand-printed, 
and  an  even,  clear  handwriting  or  printing  is 
a  good  copy  to  put  before  a  child,  which  he 
iray  consciously  or  unconsciously  try  to  fol- 
low. 

This  may  seem  to  many  to  be  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  cataloging  children's  books,  es- 
pecially when  the  books  are  on  open  shelves, 
but  we  have  found  it  very  useful  and  the  ex- 
tra time  and  trouble  have  been  well  repaid. 

The  Qeveland  and  Pittsburgh  co-operative 
scheme  of  cataloging  has  undoubtedly  pro- 
vided many  children's  rooms  with  clearly 
printed  cards  for  their  catalogs.  Although 
the  wisdom  of  such  extremely  brief  catalog- 
ing is  open  to  question,  there  is  plenty  of 
space  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  for  adding 
such  information  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
in  a  given  library. 

SUBJECT  HEADINGS. 

If  we  advocate  and  are  to  make  a  diction- 
ary card  catalog  for  the  children's  room, 
the  matter  of  subject  headings  is  of  very 
great  importance.  A  poor  scheme  of  classi- 
fication can  be  greatly  helped  by  well-chosen 
subject  headings  used  in  the  catalog,  and 
however  good  a  classification  we  may  have, 


it  can  always  be  made  more  useful  by  the 
same  means. 

In  this  connection  the  same  question  as 
regards  uniformity  arises;  whether  the  same 
list  of  subject  headings  shall  be  used  in  the 
main  library  and  in  the  children's  room. 
Perhaps  on  this  point  we  have  more  lately 
heard  decisive  opinions  than  on  many  of  the 
others.  At  the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at 
Magnolia  last  year  Mr.  Brett  announced  the 
list  of  simplified  subject  headings  which  had 
been  compiled  at  the  Cleveland  library  to  be 
used  for  the  co-operative  scheme  of  cata- 
loging with  Pittsburgh.  This  announce- 
ment brought  forth  several  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Salem,  said  that  he  did  not  consider  there 
was  any  need  of  simplifying  subject  headings 
for  children.  Miss  Olcott  thought  that  the 
argument  stood  in  favor  of  more  simple  sub- 
ject headings  for  both  catalogs. 

There  seems  to  be  no  very  strong  reason 
for  making  the  headings  uniform.  Children 
learn  more  readily  than  grown  people  any- 
thing that  is  required  of  them,  and  when  they 
are  transferred  from  the  children's  room  to 
the  main  library  the  fact'  that  they  must 
look  for  Weather  under  Meteorology  would 
not  confuse  them  in  the  least,  provided  the 
reference  was  properly  made. 

Probably  a  list  of  simplified  subject  head- 
ings would  be  a  good  thing  for  many  users  of 
a  library,  and  if  this  were  made,  we  should 
not  then  hesitate  to  follow  the  same  list  in 
both  departments. 

Two  ways  suggest  themselves  for  compil- 
ing a  list  of  subject  headings  for  a  dictionary 
catalog.  Either  to  follow  pretty  closely, 
if  not  in  all  particulars,  a  list  of  headings 
already  compiled;  or  to  assign  subject  head- 
ings to  the  books  without  any  preconceived 
scheme,  taking  into  consideration  the  special 
requirements  of  the  department  and  studying 
in  every  way  to  meet  them. 

This  has  been  practically  our  method  at 
Pratt  Institute  Library,  although  whenever 
we  assigned  a  subject  heading  we  consulted 
the  A.  L.  A.  list,  which  we  use  in  the 
main  library,  and  if  it  differed  we  weighed 
very  carefully  the  advantages  of  the  change. 
It  was  surprising  to  find  that  after  subject 
headings  had  been  assigned  to  perhaps  half 
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the  collection  of  books  very  few  changes  had 
to  be  made,  either  because  of  lack  of  uniform- 
ity or  because  synonymous  terms  had  been 
used. 

The  list  of  subject  headings  prepared  by 
Miss  Ames,  of  the  Cleveland  library,  may 
have  been  compiled  in  very  much  the  same 
way,  and  as  it  is  now  in  printed  form  will 
no  doubt  greatly  assist  catalogers  of  chil- 
dren's books,  but  like  any  list  should  only  be 
used  as  a  basis,  not  followed  to  the  letter. 

Any  suggestions  which  might  be  made  for 
a  guide  in  compiling  such  a  list  would  take 
the  form  of  warnings  rather  than  definite 
directions. 

1.  Not  to  abandon   a  good,   well-known 

word  or  term,  even  if  scientific,  for 
a  more  popular  one. 
Example :  Botany  see  Plants. 

Biology  see  Life. 

Botany  and  Biology  are  two  terms 
which  children  need  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  learning  the  meaning  of, 
and  they  cover  far  better  than  Plants 
or  Life,  books  on  those  subjects. 

2.  To  avo^d  indefinite  and  obscure  head- 

ings. 
Example :  Age,  Shadows,  etc. 

Seals  (animals  or  crests?). 
If  a  heading  be  adopted  which  seems 
obscure  or  ambiguous,  a  word  of  ex- 
planation   may    be    added    directly 
after  it  in  parentheses : 
Example:  Cricket  (game). 

3.  To  omit  headings  for  all  disagreeable 

things,    and    for    subjects    which    it 
does    not    seem    desirable    to    have 
children  dwell  upon. 
Example:  Funerals. 

Betting. 

Regicides. 

4.  Do   not   use  two   headings   so   nearly 

synonymous     that     the     distinction 
would    be    easily    overlooked,    and 
either  a  cross  reference  made  neces- 
sary, or  material  lost. 
Example:  Wild  flowers 

and 
Spring  flowers. 

5.  Do    not   make    too    minute    headings. 

This  is  not  the  same  as  advocating 
classing   subjects   together,   but   un- 


less there  is  a  great  deal  of  material, 
subdivisions  are  unnecessary  and  re- 
quire too  many  cross  references. 
For  example,  making  a  separate  head- 
ing for  the  different  spices.  There 
might  be  an  article  or  possibly  a 
book  on  nutmeg,  but  nearly  all  books 
which  treat  of  spice  at  all  would 
treat  of  more  than  one  spice,  and 
either  analytical  would  have  to  be 
made  for  the  different  spices  or  end- 
less cross  references  would  be 
needed. 

6.  Make  very  few  see  and  see  also  ref- 
erences. 

The  subject  headings  should  be  assigned 
when  the  book  is  classified,  and  the  cata- 
loging done  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way 
the  classification  can  be  supplemented,  and 
one  can  be  quite  sure  that  all  the  subject 
matter  in  the  book  has  been  carefully  brought 
out. 

There  are  several  form  and  language  head- 
ings which  we  have  made  and  found  ex- 
tremely useful,  such  as :  French  books, 
German  books,  Picture  books,  Funny  books, 
and  Irish  stories. 

As  in  the  Cleveland  list,  we  have  used 
phrases  as  compound  headings  combining  a 
noun  and  a  verb,  such  as : 

Mines  and  mining. 
Paper  and  paper-making. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  that  books  on  these 
subjects    almost    invariably   treat   of   both  — 
mines    and    mining    for    instance  —  they    are 
very  closely  connected  and  if  alphabeted  in 
a   different   place   a   see   reference   could   be 
made. 

Example :  Mining  see  Mines  and  mining. 
Subdivisions. — We  have  found  it  far  better 
to  make  our  subdivisions  only  after  a  good 
deal  of  material  has  been  collected  on  a  sub- 
ject. For  example,  at  first  we  used  Easter 
for  all  the  books,  or  poems,  or  pictures  on 
Easter,  but  at  a  time  when  the  call  for  the 
material  was  greater  than  usual,  at  Easter- 
time,  we  went  over  it  carefully  and  made 
the  subdivisions,  Stories,  Poems,  Pictures, 
using  the  last  for  pictures  only,  or  pictures 
and  a  verse,  which  might  be  used  by  the 
children  or  art  students  to  copy  for  Easter 
cards. 
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We  have  used  the  subdivisions  Stories  and 
Poems  quite  frequently,  and  shall  even  more 
when  our  catalogue  is  complete. 

The  subdivisions  under  Country  as  given 
in  the  Cleveland  list  are,  on  the  whole,  useful, 
although  we  haven't  material  enough  as  yet 
to  warrant  making  all  of  them,  even  under 
thf;  U.  S.  It  is  much  better  to  put  all  mate- 
rial on  a  country  under  the  name  of  the 
country  without  any  subhead  until  the  sub- 
divisions seem  necessary.  As  in  classifica- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
books  on  the  history  of  a  country  and  travel 
and  description  as  they  so  often  are  com- 
bined, and  if  there  be  the  subdivisions  two 
cards  have  to  be  made  for  the  same  book 
xvhen  one  under  the  name  of  the  country 
alcne  would  answer  as  well. 

History  is  the  first  subdivision  which  we 
naturally  make  under  country,  then  Descrip- 
tion and  travel,  and  a  third  which  we  have 
made  in  some  few  cases,  has  been  Customs. 

History  as  a  subhead  under  some  countries 
may  have  to  be  again  subdivided  by  period, 
but  this  should  be  done  only  after  so  much 
material  has  been  collected  as  to  justify  such 
subdivision.  Very  often  the  title  will  give 
the  period,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  restrict  a  book  to  a  given  period. 

Historical  fiction  should  be  put  under  the 
country  subdivided  by  History,  by  period  if 
necessary,  and  Stories  used  as  a  final  sub- 
head. A  simpler  way,  and  one  which  would 
serve  all  the  purposes,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  to  put  all  Historical  fiction  under  the 
country,  subhead  History  and  the  word  Sto- 
ries, rather  than  attempting  to  put  the  fiction 
with  the  period.  If  the  title  does  not  clearly 
show  the  period,  a  note  of  explanation  may 
be  added. 

Almost  as  careful  and  critical  an  examina- 
tion is  needed  in  order  to  assign  subject 
headings  for  story  books,  as  is  needed  to 
classify  them. 

The  line  between  historical  fiction  and  fic- 
tion having  a  good  country  setting  or  show- 
ing the  manner  and  customs  of  a  country 
need  not  be  drawn  as  strictly  in  a  collection 
ot  children's  books  as  it  has  to  be  in  a  library 
for  adults.  Such  a  book  as  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge's  "Hans  Brinker"  should  mpst  cer- 


tainly  be   represented   in   the   catalog  under 
Holland. 

1  am  inclined  to  believe  by  means  of  well- 
chosen  subject  headings  for  children's  stories 
many  of  the  same  results  may  be  brought 
about  in  time,  as  would  be  attained  by  the 
method  of  classifying  fiction  with  the  subject. 
Biography. — Subject  headings  for  biography 
should  be  the  best  known  form  of  the  name 
of  the  biographee.  This  would  sometimes 
be  the  full  name  and  sometimes  initials. 

Example:  Ole  Bull. 

The  full  name  with  epithets,  dates,  etc., 
should  appear  on  guide  cards  preceding  the 
subject  cards. 

Example:  Bull,  Olaus  Boonemann,  called 

Ole. 
Henry   IV.,    King   of   France. 

iS53-i6io. 

Reference  should  be  made  from  the  coun- 
try, subhead  History,  to  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  of  that  country,  provided 
the  biographies  of  such  men  would  warrant 
making  the  connection. 

Example:  England.    History. 

See  also    Oliver    Cromwell, 
etc. 

Poetry. — Subject  headings  for  individual 
poems  may  be  made,  and  frequently  would  be 
most  suggestive. 

Example:  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  lake," 
brought  out  under  Scotland 
as  descriptive  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mythology. — We  subdivide  by  country : 
Mythology,  Norse. 

"        Greek,  etc. 

We  should  not  be  afraid  of  making  too 
many  subject  headings.  The  more  ways  in 
which  a  book  can  be  used  the  better.  Fre- 
quently it  is  well  to  give  a  general  heading 
to  a  book,  and  then  analyze  it  very  fully  by 
means  of  subject  headings. 

For  such  a  book  as  Ingersoll's  "Book  of 
the  ocean"  we  have  made  twelve  subject  ana- 
lytical cards,  and  the  analytical  subject  cards 
from  Pittsburg  for  Beard's  "American  boys' 
handy  book"  number  twenty-six. 

Subject  headings  should  bring  together,  at 
least  in  the  catalog,  all  the  material  on  a 
subject.  For  example,  our  books  about  In- 
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dians  and  Indian  stories  are  either  classified 
with  American  history,  or  with  fiction,  but 
the  heading  Indians  in  the  catalog  will 
show  us  what  we  have  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever widely  they  may  be  separated  on  the 
shelves. 

Cross  References. 

The  "see"  and  "see  also"  cross  references 
may  be  made  as  the  work  of  assigning  sub- 
ject headings  goes  on,  or  it  may  be  done 
after  the  work  is  completed. 

Miss  Ames,  who  compiled  the  Cleveland 
list,  suggests  that  they  be  made  after  the 
catalog  is  completed  in  order  that  the  cataloger 
may  be  sure  there  is  material  under  the  head- 
ing to  which  the  "see  alsos"  would  have  to 
be  made  at  first,  if  no  list  of  subject  heeadings 
was  being  followed,  because  until  the  work 
was  well  under  way  you  would  not  know 
what  headings  were  going  to  be  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  much  safer  way, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  make  the  references  when 
the  subject  headings  are  assigned  and  thus 
escape  the  possibility  of  referring  from  one 
heading  to  another,  both  of  which  have  been 
used,  but  where  the  material  on  one  subject 
has  absolutely  no  interest  in  connection  with 
the  other. 

It  would  seem  hardly  profitable  for  me  in 
this  paper  to  go  into  the  deep  and'  compli- 
cated subject  of  capitalization,  but  the  sug- 
gestion made  in  the  Cleveland  list  of  simpli- 
fied subject  headings  is  worth  calling  your 
attention  to  "that  capitals  in  subject  headings 
should  be  used  as  capitalization  is  taught  in 
the  schools".  I  do  not  think  that  the  list  al- 
ways observes  this  rule  however,  for  in  the 
heading  Nibelungen  Lied,  Lied  has  a  small 
"1"  and  a  small  "d"  is  used  for  day  in  New 
Year's  Day. 

The   main    suggestions    which    I    have    to 
offer  under  classification  are: 
That  mythology,  except  Greek  and  Roman, 
all  folk-lore  and  fairy  tales  be  put  toge- 
ther on  the  shelves  of  a  children's  room. 
That  they  be  given  the  number  398  from 


the   decimal   classification,   or   an   F,   or 
some  other  designation. 
That  Roman  and  Greek  mythology  be  clas- 
sified with  the  history,  art  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

That  the  subjects  under  Science  be  less 
subdivided  than  they  are  in  the  decimal 
classification,  the  general  number  for  each 
class  only  being  used ;  and  that  two  num- 
bers be  chosen,  one  for  general  books  on 
science  and  another  for  nature  books 
in  general. 

That  English  and  American  literature  be 
thrown  into  one  class,  and  arranged  on 
the  shelves  alphabetically  by  authors. 
That  a  number  be  chosen  for  Travel  which 
shall  bring  the  books  close  to  the  history 
of  a  country. 

That  Picture  books  be  shelved  together,  and 
the  letter  P  used  to  indicate  their  loca- 
tion. 

That  a  collection  of  books  for  the  young- 
est children  be  made  and  placed  on  low 
shelves. 

Under  the  subject  of  cataloging  I  would 
advocate  a  dictionary  card  catalog  for  the 
children's  room. 

The   best   known   form   of   author's    name 
should    be     used,    and    carefully    chosen 
titles.     The   information  in   the   imprint 
should  be  given  in  such  form  that  it  may 
be  understood  by  children  and  be   use- 
ful to  teachers  and  students. 
That  subject  cards  should  be  made  under 
well-chosen,   simple,  and  specific  subject 
headings,  not  only  for  books  as  a  whole, 
but  also  for  parts  and  chapters  of  books. 
From  several  different  libraries  has  arisen 
the  question,  "How  shall  we  induce  the  chil- 
dren  to    use   the   card   catalog   in   the   chil- 
dren's room?"    In  our  own  case  I  would  say 
that  since  our  catalog  has  been  made  a  dic- 
tionary catalog  the  children,  with  very  slight 
introduction,  have  used  it  sufficiently  to  make 
me  willing  to  carry  it   on   and  to  make   it 
better. 


JOHNSON. 
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BY  MARY  HANNAH  JOHNSON.  Librarian  Carnegie  Library,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


T  T  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  under- 
take  to  give  a  history  of  library  work  in 
the  south,  with  statistical  information  con- 
cerning the  institution  and  promotion  of  li- 
braries in  that  section.  It  is  desired,  rather, 
to  make  a  general  yet  by  no  means  exhaustive 
presentation  of  conditions  that  have  obtained 
in  the  southern  states,  which  are  explanatory 
of  the  slower  progress  in  library  development 
in  those  states  as  compared  with  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  eastern  and  northern  sec- 
tions and  in  some  of  the  western  states. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  free  public 
library  admittedly  stands  as  a  representative 
of  advanced  thought  and  policy  in  the  promo- 
tion of  general  education  and  in  encouraging 
higher  ideals  in  human  life,  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  the  failure  of  the  south  to  keep 
pace  with  the  east  and  north  in  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of 
sufficient  culture  or  a  non-appreciation  of  the 
value  of  literature  and  the  advantages  of  its 
general  dissemination.  Causes  of  a  peculiar 
character  have  operated  to  retard  library 
growth  in  the  south,  and  when  these  causes 
are  rightly  considered  it  will  be  found  that 
it  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  southern  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  that  the  section  is  still 
so  largely  an  undeveloped  field  in  this  im- 
portant respect. 

Prior  to  the  great  civil  war  which  devas- 
tated the  southern  states  the  social  condi- 
tions in  the  south  were  of  a  character  diffi- 
cult for  the  people  of  the  north,  or  even  for 
the  present  generation  of  the  south,  to  fully 
understand.  The  existence  of  slavery  was 
largely  effective  in  shaping  those  conditions. 
The  wealth  and  culture  of  the  country  were 
confined  mainly  to  the  slave  owning  class  and 
the  professional  and  the  principal  business 
classes  that  were  allied  in  social  sympathy. 
The  higher  educational  institutions  were  pat- 
ronized by  those  classes,  and  private  libraries, 
many  of  them  valuable  and  extensive,  were 
found  in  the  plantation  homos  and  the  homes 
of  well-to-do  people  in  the  towns  and  cities. 


Colleges  and  private  schools  were  depended 
upon  for  educating  the  youth  and  the  policy 
of  providing  free  educational  facilities  for 
the  poorer  classes  was  not  practically  consid- 
ered. 

The  war  left  the  south  impoverished  to  a 
degree  that  was  discouraging  in  the  extreme. 
A  very  large  area  had  been  frightfully  devas- 
tated, and  thus  portions  which  had  not  suf- 
fered from  the  ravages  of  armies  were  utterly 
exhausted  of  resources.  It  was  in  this  de- 
piorable  state  that  a  great  and  proud  people 
were  confronted  by  the  tremendous  task  of 
rehabilitation.  Added  to  this  lamentable  con- 
dition were  the  political  troubles  of  the  re- 
construction period. 

For  years  the  south  was  compelled  to  bend 
its  whole  energy  to  a  material  upbuilding 
from  the  depletions  of  war.  The  vast  wealth 
of  a  once  prosperous  people  had  not  only 
been  swept  away  but  the  states,  counties  and 
municipalities  were  heavily  and  apparently 
hopelessly  in  debt. 

The  first  great  movement  in  educational 
work  in  the  south  was  the  establishment  of 
public  school  systems.  This  necessitated 
large  expenditure  with  increased  taxation. 
The  white  people  taxed  themselves  to  provide 
free  schools  not  only  for  white  but  also  for 
negro  children.  The  development  of  these 
schools  has  been  gradual  but  steady,  and  yet 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  improvement 
which  will  call  for  a  still  greater  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  Naturally  this  educa- 
tional work,  with  its  pressing  claims  first  in 
order,  has  stood  in  the  way  of  state  aid  to 
libraries.  The  heavy  indebtedness  of  the 
states  and  municipalities  emphasized  the  un- 
preparedness  of  the  south  for  library  estab- 
lishment. Even  had  there  been  an  urgent 
demand  for  libraries  the  popular  opposition 
to  the  incurring  of  new  debts,  after  so  hard 
an  experience,  would  have  checked  the 
movement.  Where  libraries  had  already 
been  established  they  could  in  few  in- 
stances be  properly  supported.  The  state 
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library  at  Nashville,  Term.,  for  instance, 
was  created  in  1854  and  furnished  with 
an  admirable  selection  of  books,  but,  on 
account  of  the  burden  of  a  state  debt  and  the 
imperative  drain  upon  the  public  treasury  for 
other  purposes,  no  accessions  have  been  made 
since  the  war.  It  has  become  in  the  course 
of  time  chiefly  a  depository  of  acts  of  assem- 
blies, legislative  journals,  law  reports  and 
other  state  documents  secured  in  small  part 
by  purchase,  but  mainly  by  interchange  with 
other  state  libraries. 

At  present  throughout  the  south  the  library 
spirit  is  extending  and  manifesting  itself  in 
many  ways.  The  growth  in  number  and 
quality  of  school  libraries  is  noteworthy,  and 
religious,  social  and  benevolent  organizations 
are  doing  much  in  increasing  the  class  library 
service  All  this  tends  to  promote  directly 
and  indirectly  the  public  library  idea.  Pri- 
vate enterprises  such  as  the  Book  Lovers' 
Library  and  the  traveling  libraries  make  the 
people  familiar  with  the  circulation  of  books 
and  cultivate  a  sentiment  for  free  circulation 
for  the  many  to  whom  subscription  methods 
are  not  available. 

The  impulse  given  the  modern  library 
movement  by  private  benefactions,  especially 
those  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  has  awak- 
ened much  interest  in  the  south.  A  number 
of  buildings  have  been  erected  or  are  in 
course  of  erection,  and  this  stimulates  in- 
quiry and  effort  in  places  not  yet  supplied. 
Librarians  Jn  the  larger  cities  receive  fre- 
quent requests  for  information  concerning 
measures  and  means  for  library  promotion, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inquirers  are 
encouraged  and  aided  in  every  way  possible. 

The  question  in  hundreds  of  localities  is, 
how  to  get  a  library.  The  average  town 
council  holds  severely  aloof  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  matters  of  more  material  importance 
preempt  the  use  of  the  public  funds,  which 
are  scarcely  adequate  for  improvements  for 
which  there  is  constant  clamor.  Local  pri- 
vate munificence  has  not  yet,  except  in  rare 
instances,  indicated  a  purpose  to  furnish  the 
necessary  means.  Associated  effort,  there- 
fore, remains  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  depend- 
ence, and  this  often  fails  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  means  to  secure  results.  In  many 
places,  however,  organizations  are  making 


headway  with  small  beginnings  which  give 
promise  of  developing  into  free  libraries  that 
wili  meet  the  community  requirements.  The 
progress  of  this  work  must  be  slow  until  the 
local  authorities  are  induced  to  give  munici- 
pal aid,  or  the  fortunate  locality  secures  a 
donation  for  a  library  building,  which  quick- 
ens public  interest  and  by  its  conditions 
brings  pressure  to  bear  for  maintenance  out 
of  the  public  revenues. 

Another  indication  of  growing  library  in- 
terest in  the  south  is  the  increasing  number 
of  persons  who  are  seeking  a  library  training. 
The  belief  seems  to  prevail  that  the  south  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  library  extension  which  ere 
long  will  require  many  more  trained  workers. 
I  have  frequent  applications  from  persons, 
principally  young  women,  who  request  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  library  without 
compensation  just  for  the  benefit  of  the 
knowledge  and  training  such  service  would 
give.  Even  as  a  manifestation  of  self-inter- 
est this  argues  that  the  free  library  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  the  public  thought  as  a 
necessary  institution. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  library  extension  in  the 
south  is  that  involved  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  negro  population.  The  free  library 
supported  by  public  funds  carries  with  it  the 
suggestion  that  no  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  regulation  age  can  be  legally  excluded 
from  its  privileges.  A  library,  the  service  of 
which  is  as  free  to  negroes  as  it  is  to  white?, 
is  an  institution  that  could  be  maintained  in 
few  southern  localities  outside  of  great  metro- 
politan centers.  There  are  those  in  the  north 
who  may  regard  this  indisposition  of  south- 
ern whites  to  be  served  with  negroes  as 
manifestation  of  race  prejudice  that  is  inc 
sistent  with  a  right  conception  of  educational 
progress.  But  this  view  does  not  compre- 
hend the  true  situation.  Race  prejudice  ex- 
ists undoubtedly,  but  it  is  not  race  prejudice 
alone  that  makes  the  mingling  of  the  races  ob- 
noxious and  unwise  in  a  library  service.  The 
social  line  is  drawn  in  the  south  between  the 
whites  and  the  blacks  unalterably.  This  line 
nas  been  made  and  kept  distinct  and  rigid  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  wisdom  of  such 
separation  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  south  is  that 
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this  separateness  should  be  maintained  in 
libraries  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  The 
librarians  and  library  boards  are  disposed 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  col- 
ored people  in  securing  libraries  of  their 
own  whenever  the  opportune  time  arrives. 
Meanwhile,  the  libraries,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  rigidly  exclusive  of  blacks,  with 
only  such  occasional  concessions  to  persons  of 
the  race  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  librarian 
may  be  made  without  embarrassment.  The 
south  needs  a  great  many  more  libraries,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  established  they  must  be  li- 
braries for  white  people.  Afterward  the  ques- 
tion of  negro  libraries  will  be  in  order. 

The  general  situation  in  the  south  may  be 
summed  up  as  one  of  retarded  progress  but 
of  increasing  promise.  There  is  a  great 
work  to  be  done  for  which  there  are  yet  no 
beginnings.  There  is  need  of  the  fos- 


tering influence  and  aid  of  state  library 
commissions,  library  associations  and  other 
means  of  promotion.  Much  of  the  present 
indifference  is  due  to  lack  of  hopeful  oppor- 
tunity and  to  the  failure  to  grasp  the  idea 
that  the  free  library  is  not  an  institution  that 
is  required  and  can  flourish  only  in  the  great- 
er population  centers.  The  established  south- 
ern libraries  are  conducted  on  the  most  ap- 
proved plan  of  administration  and  service 
and  their  influence  extends  far  beyond  the 
localities  they  serve.  Where  new  libraries 
are  started  or  old  ones  are  developed  upon  the 
free  circulating  basis  the  public  appreciation 
is  marked  and  cordial.  Full  southern  library 
extension  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
time  may  be  long  but  the  indications  are 
pointing  to  an  accelerated  growth  in  popular 
desire  which  may  bring  great  results  in  a 
shorter  period  than  can  now  be  predicted. 
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"PHE  Committee  on  Library  Administra- 
tion is  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
a  new  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  annual 
report  as  a  means  of  library  progress.  This 
subject  is  therefore  presented  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  lead  to  a  fresh  attempt  to  dis- 
cover or  invent  the  ideal  table  of  statistics. 
The  obligation  to  report  is  fully  recog- 
nized by  law.  In  30  states  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  every  public  library  is  re- 
quired to  report  financially  every  year  to  the 
city  or  town  which  sustains  it.  In  a  few 
cases  a  copy  of  the  report  must  also  be  sent 
to  the  state.  In  13  states  report  is  also  to 
be  made  directly  to  the  governor,  library 
commission,  or  other  state  authority.  The 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  has  also  col- 
lected reports  at  irregular  intervals.  But  in 
all  these  cases  the  particular  form  of  report 
is  left  either  to  the  individual  library  or  to 
th*  special  authority  that  collects,  with  the 
natural  result  of  an  endless  variety  which 
makes  comparison  difficult;  and  this  difficulty 


is  rapidly  increasing  with  the  growing  num- 
ber of  library  enthusiasts  in  the  various 
commissions,  each  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  particular  work  that  interests  him. 

To  consider  the  situation  intelligently  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  purpose 
of  statistics.  If  a  city  supports  a  library  the 
city  officers  and  the  citizens  generally  ought 
to  know  whether  the  money  is  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  report  is  a  distinctly 
business  account.  The  value  of  the  work 
must  be  shown  by  the  number  and  class  of 
books  that  are  read  and  thereby  a  doubting 
public  are  to  be  satisfied  and  interested.  In 
this  view  of  the  case  an  English  librarian 
wrote  25  years  ago  "Statistics  are  life;"  they 
are  "needed  to  justify  existence."  Thus  the 
local  report  informs  and  persuades  the  local 
public  and  at  the  same  time  stirs  the  next 
town  to  a  generous  rivalry. 

The  next  step  is  the  collection  and  publica- 
tion of  the  returns  of  a  large  body  of  libra- 
ries adding  greatly  to  the  sum  of  information 
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and  with  a  constantly  widening  purpose.  It 
is  no  longer  merely  a  guard  against  misuse  of 
public  funds  or  the  announcement  of  a  single 
experience.  It  has  become  a  picture  in  broad 
perspective.  It  now  describes  '  a  great 
movement  and  declares  by  its  terms  the 
general  progress  of  a  state  along  this  one 
line  of  reading  for  the  people.  It  sets  the 
standard  for  the  common  work,  showing  to 
new  enterprises  how  much  will  be  expected; 
and  the  local  pride  of  each  city  and  town 
is  thereby  roused  anew  to  an  effort  to  main- 
tain as  high  a  standard  for  its  own  library, 
to  pay  as  much  and  show  as  large  results 
as  any  of  its  neighbors. 

The  state  report  serves  another  purpose  of 
the  first  importance  in  furnishing  a  basis  of 
study  for  leaders  of  the  library  movement. 
In  order  to  urge  and  carry  out  better  meth- 
ods, arouse  fresh  interest,  secure  greater  ad- 
vantages and  propose  new  laws,  they  need 
to  have  the  facts  before  them.  Our  library 
ccmmissions  must  have  the  statistics  not  only 
of  their  own  states,  but  of  as  many  other 
states  as  possible  if  they  are  to  do  their  work 
with  their  eyes  open.  But  unless  we  can 
secure  some  degee  of  uniformity  and  exact- 
ness of  definition,  we  shall  be  forever  puzzled 
to  know  what  the  statistics  mean. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  New  York  in  1877,  the  Co- 
operation Committee,  Messrs.  Cutter,  Perkins 
and  Jackson,  among  other  valuable  contribu- 
tions reported  a  table  of  library  statistics, 
adapted  to  "the  requirement  of  small  and 
medium  libraries."  They  "recommended 
that  the  tables  be  repeated  in  successive  li- 
brary reports  with  the  addition  of  a  new 
column  for  the  current  year,"  so  as  to  "place 
on  a  line  the  statement  of  each  detail  .  .  . 
for  a  course  of  years,"  making  comparison 
easy.  This  report,  after  discussion  and  some 
slight  amendments,  was  adopted.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  published  in  its 
amended  form,  and  even  disappears  from 
the  index.  It  was  no  doubt  used  by  some, 
perhaps  by  many  libraries,  and  with  modifi- 
cations may  be  still  in  use.  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  suggestion  to  individual 
libraries  only,  inasmuch  as  the  regular  col- 
lection of  library  statistics  on  a  broad  scale 
had  not  then  begun. 


Lists  of  American  libraries  had  appeared 
m  the  American  Almanac  for  1837  and  in 
reports  of  the  U.  S.  Census  for  1850,  1860  and 
1870.  Certain  individuals,  as  Jewett  in  1849, 
Rhees  in  1857,  Spofford  in  1863  and  Winsor 
in  1869  had  collected  library  statistics  for 
use  in  various  published  papers,  and  a  short 
list  of  libraries  of  25,000  volumes  for  the 
year  1874  is  in  Appleton's  American  Cyclo- 
pedia. 

A  report,  far  more  complete  than  any  of 
these  was  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  in  1876  in  its  centennial  volume 
on  "Public  libraries  in  the  United  States." 
This  included  returns  from  3647  libraries  of 
300  volumes  and  over,  giving  name,  place, 
date,  terms  of  use,  volumes,  average  yearly 
additions,  circulation,  funds,  income  and 
yearly  expenditures  for  books  and  for  admin- 
istration. Of  these  n  items  the  first  four  — 
name,  place,  date  and  terms  of  use  —  being 
merely  descriptive,  were  taken  for  granted 
in  the  A.  L.  A.  schedule  of  the  next  year 
and  the  other  seven  items  in  detailed  form 
were  adopted,  omitting  only  the  amount  of 
permanent  funds.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
again  reported  for  1885,  naming  5338  libraries 
of  300  volumes,  an  increase  in  nine  years  of 
46  %,  but  only  six  items  were  printed,  of 
which  five  were  descriptive  and  only  one, 
the  number  of  volumes,  was  subject  to  current 
change.  A  third  report  for  1891  appeared  in 
1803,  including  3804  libraries  of  1000  volumes 
and  giving  20  items  ot  which  10  were  de- 
scriptive or  permanent  in  their  nature  and  10 
were  progressive  or  annual  items.  A  report 
for  1896  was  issued  in  1897  for  4206  libraries 
of  looo  volumas,  and  another  for  1900,  printed 
in  1901,  showing  5383  libraries  of  1000  vol- 
umes. These  five  national  reports  were  of 
great  value  to  the  library  movement. 

Following  the  pattern  set  by  the  U.  S. 
report  of  1876,  some  of  the  states  about  1890 
began  to  collect  and  publish  their  own  mate- 
rial, in  some  cases  copying  from  the  nations 
report  as  a  beginning.  Yet  not  all  have 
felt  the  need  of  annual  statistics.  Some 
states,  like  Massachusetts,  have  made  an  oc- 
casional report  of  monumental  completeness, 
presenting  most  valuable  historical  and  de- 
scriptive matter,  but  did  not  concern  them- 
selves with  the  annual  record  of  additions 
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circulation  and  expense.  In  Illinois,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  authority,  the  state 
library  association  has  recently  collected  the 
library  facts  which  are  to  be  published  by  the 
University  of  Illinois.  There  are  two  or 
three  states  which  have  laws  calling  for  an- 
nual library  reports,  where  the  machinery  of 
collection  is  not  yet  in  running  order. 

There  are  now  n  states  which  collect  li- 
brary reports  once  a  year  or  once  in  two 
years.  These  are  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  Colorado.  Adding  Illinois  and  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  there  are  13  more 
or  less  regular  collectors  in  the  field.  Of 
these,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  use 
the  same  form  of  report,  which  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Municipal  League 
in  their  endeavor  to  unify  city  statistics. 
The  Idaho  Free  Library  Commission  also 
announce  their  intention  to  use  the  same 
table  in  a  somewhat  simplified  form.  These 
three  or  four  instances  show  the  extent  of 
uniformity  so  far  as  ascertained.  The  others 
differ  widely  from  that  form  and  from  each 
other.  We  have  then  before  us  n  distinct  va- 
rieties of  report  blanks.  The  confusion  is  not 
diminished  by  the  variations  of  the  fiscal  year. 
23  state  laws  name  particular  dates  for  library 
reports.  Of  these,  three  are  in  January,  one 
in  March,  two  in  April,  five  in  June,  five 
in  July,  one  in  December,  three  at  the  town 
meeting  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  from  the  Rhode  Is- 
land State  Board  of  Education.  Aside  from 
name,  place  and  official  signature,  seven  ques- 
tions are  asked,  as  follows :  Number  of  vol- 
umes at  the  beginning  of  the  year?  Volumes 
added?  Volumes  lost?  Volumes  at  end  of 
the  year?  Volumes  circulated?  Number  of 
different  persons  drawing  books?  Number 
of  new  patrons?  This  is  followed  by  space 
for  "Remarks."  Income  and  expenditure  are 
reported  on  a  separate  blank.  Yet  as  each 
of  the  items  relating  to  volumes  is  followed 
by  nine  columns  for  the  classification  of 
books  and  two  columns  for  totals,  the  report 
may  not  appear  so  simple  after  all.  Michi- 
gan asks  12  questions.  The  United  States 
asks  19  main  questions  and  12  sub-questions. 
New  Hampshire  has  28  items,  New  York  has 


nine  main  items  and  nine  sub-items,  Con- 
necticut has  20  main  items  and  28  sub-items, 
Indiana  30  main  items  and  six  sub-items. 
New  Jersey  has  32  items  and  Colorado  32. 
Illinois  has  41.  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota ask  information  on  14  principal  topics 
with  more  than  100  questions  of  detail  be- 
sides classified  tables  of  books  and  of  circu- 
lation which,  if  completely  filled,  would  require 
300  additional  entries.  The  mere  number  of 
items  will  suggest  the  great  diversity.  But 
this  is  not  all.  On  examination  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  items  are  of  two  distinct  classes ; 
one  class  descriptive  and  permanent  in  their 
nature  and  the  other  relating  to  the  current 
work  of  the  library.  In  other  words,  one 
class  of  questions  is  intended  to  show  what 
the  library  is  and  the  other  class  to  show 
what  it  does. 

As  between  these  classes  there  is  again  an 
endless  variation.  Of  12  items  in  one  state 
eight  are  permanent  and  can  be  answered  in 
a  word;  only  four  relate  to  current  work. 
Of  38  items  in  another  state  30  are  permanent 
and  descriptive.  Of  20  main  items  in  another 
nine  are  of  the  permanent  class.  Of  nine 
main  items  in  another  report  only  one  is 
permanent.  In  the  extended  and  classified 
schedule  of  the  three  unified  states  the  only 
permanent  features  aside  from  the  name  of 
the  library,  are  in  answer  to  these  questions : 
For  how  long  a  period  are  cards  issued? 
Is  there  a  separate  reference  room?  Number 
of  books  allowed  each  teacher?  And  even 
these  will  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 
All  the  rest  relate  to  current  work.  While 
these  facts  emphasize  still  more  the  diversity 
of  practice,  they  at  the  same  time  suggest  a 
line  of  division  in  the  character  of  inquiries 
which  may  help  us  to  reach  more  satisfactory 
results  in  the  end. 

In  view  of  existing  facts,  the  committee 
beg  leave  to  offer  some  suggestions  looking 
toward  greater  uniformity  and  defmiteness. 

i.  Separate  all  descriptive  and  permanent 
items  of  information  from  those  which  relate 
to  current  work.  There  are  questions,  such 
as  date  of  founding,  cost  of  building,  class  of 
library,  control,  system  of  classification,  cata- 
log, reference  room,  etc.,  which,  when  once 
answered,  seldom  need  to  be  repeated.  This 
important  information  should  be  obtained 
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once  on  a  separate  sheet  accompanying  the 
first  report  of  each  library,  placed  on  file  and 
brought  out  whenever  the  state  board  think 
best  to  use  it.  When  changes  occur  the 
librarian  will  report  any  new  rules,  new 
methods,  catalogs  or  buildings  in  a  certain 
space  for  "additional  information"  to  be 
found  in  the  current  annual  blank,  and  the 
record  will  be  kept  up  to  date.  When  infor- 
mation is  desired  on  any  special  topic  such 
as  durability  of  bindings,  comparative  popu- 
larity or  usefulness  of  books,  access  to 
shelves,  use  of  cards  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, or  success  of  new  methods  with  child- 
ren or  with  schools,  let  it  be  sought  through 
a  special  circular.  Information  for  the  use 
of  the  state  commission  will  also  be  ob- 
tained by  reports  of  personal  visits  duly  filed, 
but  let  the  annual  questions  relate  to  work 
actually  done  rather  than  to  the  way  of  do- 
ing it. 

2.  Select   the   subjects   of   report   generally 
recognized  as  essential.     Such  are  (i)  num- 
ber of  volumes;   (2)  additions  for  the  year; 
(3)   circulation  or  home  use  of  books;    (4) 
reference  or  library  use;  (5)  income,  includ- 
ing source;  and    (6)   payments.     Two  other 
items  —  hours  of  opening  and  terms  of  use  — 
are  liable  to  vary  from  year  to  year  in  small 
libraries  and  may  be  added  to  the  list.     The 
smallest    library    can    readily    answer    these 
eight    questions    at    regular   intervals.      Pro- 
vide a  generous  space  for  "additional  infor- 
mation,"  a   line   for  the  heading  and  other 
lines   for   signatures  of  president  and  libra- 
rian and  we  shall  have  the  skeleton  of  our 
report  blank 

3.  Expand  the  selected  subjects.     We  have 
learned  the  principle  of  expansive  classifica- 
tion of  books,  let  us  follow  the  same  lines  in 
annual   reports.     Print  the  leading  items  in 
heavy  type  and  let  each  main  topic  be  fol- 
lowed, or  preceded,  for  the  sake  of  addition, 
by  divisions  or  details  of  the  same  in  some- 
what smaller  type  and  some  of  these  again 
by  subdivisions  in  still  smaller  type  so  that  the 
comparative  importance  of  each  class  may  be 
evident  to  the  eye.    All  libraries,  even  the  very 
smallest,  may  be  expected  to  reply  to  the  gen- 
eral questions  and  to  as  many  of  the  others  as 
they  may  see  fit.    Libraries  of  10,000  volumes 
will  respond  to  all  questions  of  the  first  and 


second  class,  and  libraries  of  100,000  volumes, 
or  of  some  other  readily  defined  type  or  size 
si'ch  as  city  libraries  will  reply  to  all.  In  this 
way  all  libraries  will  have  before  them  the 
suggestions  of  the  full  schedule  of  organized 
work  without  feeling  oppressed  with  the  in- 
fliction of  tasks  beyond  their  strength.  The 
summary  table  will  have  its  main  columns  for 
all  and  its  subordinate  columns  for  some 
without  confusion. 

4.  Define  carefully  the  terms  used.  Even 
the  word  "volume"  may  be  a  trifle  uncertain. 
Is  a  pamphlet  a  book?  Shall  magazines  in 
temporary  binders  pass  for  bound  volumes? 
Are  all  public  documents  to  be  counted?  One 
report  blank  says  "Include  only  bound  vol- 
umes," meaning  probably  those  that  are  per- 
manently bound.  But  this  uncertainty  as  to 
a  volume  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
which  surrounds  the  word  "circulation."  If 
the  librarian  could  only  know  that  so  many 
books  were  actually  read  so  many  times  by 
some  one  this  difficulty  would  disappear.  But 
this  knowledge  is  impossible.  In  a  multitude 
of  cases  we  can  only  know  that  books  were 
taken  from  the  library  by  certain  borrowers 
and  were  returned  after  certain  intervals 
showing  some  signs  of  use.  The  issue  and 
the  return  show  circulation.  The  word  is  cor- 
rectly chosen.  But  if  six  books  are  issued  to 
one  person  in  one  day  and  four  of  them  are 
returned  the  same  day,  should  such  circula- 
tion count  six?  If  so  counted  how  can  this 
record  be  properly  compared  with  that  of  an- 
other library  where  the  rules  forbid  any  bor- 
rower to  have  more  than  one  book?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  definition  of  circulation  must  be 
based  on  uniform  rules  for  lending.  This  car- 
ries the  difficulty  farther  back,  but  does  not 
diminish  it.  On  the  contrary  the  difficulty  is 
greater.  For  any  library  must  be  governed 
by  its  conditions,  being  amenable  only  to  the 
law  of  the  highest  usefulness,  and  we  cannot 
impose  rules  upon  any.  Our  only  hope  is  to 
show  to  all  libraries  the  great  usefulness  of 
an  approximate  uniformity  of  rule,  and  in 
many  cases  we  shall  fail.  Here  will  come  in 
a  discussion  of  the  "two  book  system"  and  of 
the  system  of  many  books  if  only  one  of  them 
h  fiction.  Then  the  classifying  of  fiction  must 
also  be  considered,  and  vacation  lending  and 
lending  for  study  and  many  other  conditions 
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to  meet  which  the  rules  must  be  and  ought 
to  be  varied.  If  some  books  are  lent  for  pay 
should  they  be  counted  in  the  circulation?  If 
50  books  are  sent  to  a  school  room  for  the 
term,  shall  the  circulation  be  counted  50?  Or 
shall  the  actual  issues  from  the  school  room 
to  individual  readers  be  counted?  Or  shall 
the  50  books  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  presumption  that  each  one 
read  all  the  books  ?  Or  shall  the  50  books  be 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  ?  Or  shall 
all  the  books  be  actually  given  out  once  a 
week  and  the  scholars  required  to  take  them 
home?  Similar  questions  arise  in  regard  to 
all  the  returns  of  travelling  library  work  till 
the  librarian  who  is  statistically  inclined  is 
quite  at  sea.  We  are  accustomed  to  express 
the  value  of  a  library  in  terms  of  circulation 
because  it  is  convenient  to  use  a  single  item 
that  seems  simple  and  easily  ascertained.  But 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fundamental  neces- 
sity of  a  fixed  standard  of  measurement.  The 
rules  of  lending  must  be  clear  and  approxi- 
mately uniform  if  the  returns  are  to  have  real 
value  for  comparison.  And  uniformity  is  still 
more  essential  if  the  amount  of  circulation  Is 
to  determine  the  revenue. 

In  regard  to  such  rules,  however,  the  com- 
mittee wish  to  emphasize  the  duty  of  liberal 
treatment  of  borrowers.  The  library  —  and 
the  librarian  —  exist  for  the  service  of  the 
public,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  rules ;  and  when 
any  rule  becomes  more  vexatious  than  ser- 
viceable it  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  seems  to 
promote  good  order  to  confine  each  reader  to 
one  book  at  a  time.  The  rule  is  necessary  to 
fairly  distribute  those  books  for  which  there 
is  an  insistent  demand.  But  when  books  are 
needed  for  study  and  are  not  in  immediate  re- 
quest the  rule  is  unreasonable.  Rules  must 
be  liberal  and  elastic  enough  to  allow  large 
room  for  judicious  neglect  of  the  letter.  And 
if  such  variations  sometimes  break  up  the  fair 
lines  of  our  statistics,  statistics  must  stand 
aside  till  the  reader  is  served. 

Besides  circulation  there  are  other  forms 
or  library  service  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  reporting  results.  Reading  and  study  in 
the  library,  all  reference  work  and  work  with 
and  for  children  should  in  some  way  be 
counted.  At  the  same  time  work  of  this  class 
is  by  no  means  of  uniform  value  in  all  libra- 
ries. The  hours,  the  rooms,  the  tables,  the 


helps,  the  particular  books  accessible  and, 
above  all,  the  quality  of  aid  rendered  and  the 
supervision  are  elements  in  this  account. 
These  values  are  not  easily  reported.  Prob- 
ably they  would  have  to  be  told  item  by  item, 
and,  possibly,  a  way  might  be  found  to  trans- 
late them  into  terms  of  an  equivalent  circula- 
tion by  some  estimated  percentage  which 
would  take  account  of  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions in  each  case. 

5.  Every  report  blank  should  have  a  space 
for  "additional  information,"  in  which 
changes  may  be  noted  and  remarks  of  any 
kind  added.  In  the  year's  history  of  a  library 
there  is  always  something  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  figures,  and  yet  it  may  be  quite 
as  important  as  all  the  rest  If  the  librarian 
appreciates  a  particular  experience  and  can 
tell  it  in  a  word  he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his 
library  and  to  other  libraries  to  do  so.  Profit 
by  experience  is  the  very  essence  of  this  whole 
report  business,  and  we  ought  not  to  lose  the 
part  which  may  mean  the  most.  A  sentence 
or  two  in  this  direction  from  each  library  is 
enough  for  the  summary  in  a  state  report,  but 
iu  the  case  of  a  library  reporting  to  its  own 
city  it  will  always  be  a  valuable  service,  both 
to  that  community  and  to  others,  and  one 
which  cannot  well  be  spared,  to  include  a 
considerable  discussion  of  the  library  situa- 
tion, dwelling  specially  on  new  features  of  the 
growing  work.  This  is  necessary  to  make 
citizens  acquainted  with  their  own  library  and 
to  secure  their  intelligent  support.  Thej  have 
a  good  claim  to  know  the  whole  story  and  to 
learn  the  prospect  for  the  future.  Figures 
are  dry  and  demand  interpretation.  The  li- 
brarian as  a  specialist  is  the  only  one  who  can 
interpret,  and  for  this  the  annual  report  is 
his  opportunity. 

6.  A  uniform  fiscal  year  would  simplify  sta- 
tistics, but  it  would  be  peculiarly  difficult  to 
secure  it.    By  long  habit  i\\  the  operations  of 
given  libraries  have  been  adjusted  to  fixed 
dates.    Probably  a  year  ending  Dec.  31  would 
be  convenient  to  the  majority;  but  in  some 
states  where  reports  of  libraries  and  schools 
are  handled  by  the  same  board,  the  school 
year  ending  June  30  might  naturally  be  pre- 
ferred.    A  change  to  one  date  is  not  impos- 
sible, but  it  must  come  as  the  result  of  a  well 
considered  and  united  determination. 

7.  A  word  to  the  -young  librarian.    Report 
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piomptly!  The  secret  of  easy  reporting  is  to 
keep  your  material  always  up  to  date.  Begin 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Have  day 
blanks  ready  and  columns  ruled.  Record  each 
aay's  work  before  the  next  begins.  Then,  if 
your  work  is  faithful,  reporting  will  be  a 
pleasure,  and  if  the  libraries  are  prompt  the 
state  report  will  appear  earlier  and  be  more 
useful. 

When  all  has  been  said  and  after  the  ideal 
forms  have  been  produced  we  shall  have  to 
confess  the  insufficiency  of  statistics  to  ex- 
press the  real  value  of  library  work.  There 
is  always  a  personal  co-efficient,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  librarian  cannot  be  noted  in  the 
tables.  One  man  or  woman  who  comprehends 
and  loves  the  work  will  often  do  far  better 
service,  even  with  limited  resources  and  a 
small  circulation,  than  another  who  does  not 
comprehend,  though  the  library  is  rich  and 
the  record  large.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  this 


rratter  of  personal  efficiency  by  training,  and 
the  subject  claims  earnest  attention.  One  of 
the  state  report  blanks  asks,  Is  the  librarian 
tiained  at  a  library  school?  Is  the  librarian 
sent  by  the  library  to  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  and  of  the  state  association? 
These  are  significant  questions,  but  there  are 
persons  whom  no  schools  and  no  privileges 
of  conference  can  make  into  librarians.  The 
elusive  personal  quality  is  underneath  every 
item  in  the  table. 

The  co/nmittee  recommf.nd  that  the  follow- 
ing vote  be  referred  to  the  Council : 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Library  Ad  • 
ministration  are  instructed  to  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  a  schedule  of  library 
statistics  to  be  recommended  for  use  in  mak- 
ing and  collecting  annual  hbrary  reports,  this 
schedule  to  include  or  be  accompanied  by 
rules  for  counting  circulation  and  for  estimat- 
ing other  forms  of  library  service. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  LIBRARY  REPORT. 


BY  WILLIAM   E.  FOSTER,  Librarian  Providence  Public  Library. 


*T*HERE  are,  in  the  main,  four  parties  to 
whom  a  library  report  is  made.  The  first 
is,  very  naturally,  the  local  government,  from 
whom,  in  most  instances,  the  library's  appro- 
priation is  derived.  The  second  is  the  general 
public,  including  the  regular  or  habitual  users 
of  the  library  as  well  as  those  who  are  less 
habituated  to  it,  and  the  donors  who  have 
made  gifts  to  the  library  as  well  as  persons 
who  have  not.  The  third  comprises  other  li- 
braries, whether  within  the  same  community 
or  not.  Lastly,  there  should  be  added  the 
board  of  trustees  (or  governing  board  of  the 
library  under  whatever  name),  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  report  is  not  that  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  but  some  other  officer,  as 
treasurer  or  librarian.  Officially  such  a  re- 
port as  this  is  made  to  the  board,  it  is  true, 
but,  none  the  less,  through  it  to  the  other 
parties  specified  above.  In  several  states  also, 
a?  Mr.  Eastman  has  shown,  the  report  must 
br  made  to  the  state.  The  subjects  on  which 
information  is  sought  (and  supplied  by  the 


report)  may  be  grouped  under  these  four 
heads:  ist,  the  growth  of  the  library;  2d,  the 
use  of  the  library ;  3d,  the  methods  of  admin- 
istration; 4th,  the  finances.  To  these  may  be 
added  two  other  items,  as  representing  ideas 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  preparing  a  library  re- 
port, namely,  "Interrelations"  (as,  for  in- 
stance, the  ratio  between  the  number  of  vol- 
umes and  the  number  of  readers),  and  "Com- 
mon bases"  (dependent  on  the  uniformity 
with  which  the  items  of  information  are 
stated  in  the  reports  of  different  libraries). 

The  pages  which  follow  comprise  a  large 
number  of  the  questions  to  be  answered,  un- 
der each  of  these  heads. 

Information  to  be  included  in  the  report. 
(A)  GROWTH. 

1.  How  many  volumes  has  the  library  at 
present  ? 

2.  How  many  pamphlets,  etc.  ? 

3.  How  many  have  been  added  during  the 
past  year? 

4.  How   many  have  been  added  in  each 
class? 
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5.  How  many  volumes  in  each  class  are  in 
the  entire  library? 

6.  How  many  of  the  accessions  have  re- 
sulted from  the  binding  of  publications  ? 

7.  How  many  from  the  binding  of  other 
periodicals? 

8.  How  many  from  other  sources  (already 
bound) ? 

9.  How  many  of  the  accessions  have  been 
gifts? 

10.  How  many  have  been  purchases? 

11.  How  many  have  been  transfers,  by  bind- 
ing? 

12.  Of  the  purchases,  how  much  money  was 
appropriated    for    any    one     group     of 
books,  as,  for  instance,  works  on  art? 

13.  How  many  such  groups  have  been  thus 
designated,    and    how    much    has   been 
appropriated  in  each? 

14.  How   many  volumes  have   been   with- 
drawn,  from   wear   and   tear,   and   all 
other  reasons  during  the  past  year? 

15.  How  many  under  each  heading? 

16.  Stating  the  total  gain,  as  compared  with 
the  total  loss,  what  is  the  net  gain  dur- 
ing the  past  year? 

17.  How  many  periodicals  are  regularly  re- 
ceived, from  all  sources? 

18.  How  many  have  been  subscribed  for? 

19.  How  many  have  been  given? 

20.  From  whom  (mentioned  by  name)  have 
all   gifts   been   received    (books,    pam- 
phlets, periodicals,  etc.)  ?     How  many 
different  donors  are  included? 

21.  How    many    have    been    received    and 
withdrawn  by  exchange? 

22.  What  kinds  of  works  are  counted  as 
pamphlets  ? 

23.  How  have  the  additions  been  distribu- 
uted   among  the  different  departments 
(e.g.,  the  children's  library)  ? 

24.  How  many  among  the  different  classes  ? 

(  B  )  USE. 

1.  How   many   volumes   have   been    used 
during  the  year  at  the  library  building? 

2.  How  many  at  deliveries,  branches,  etc.? 

3.  How    many    have    been    taken    home 

(stating  the   deliveries,  branches,   etc., 
separately)  ? 

4.  How  much  of  the  reference  use  has  been 
registered  ? 

5.  What  has  been  the  largest  daily  circula- 
tion? 

6.  What  the  smallest? 

7.  What  the  average? 

.  State  the  figures  also  in  similar  terms 

for  the  weeks  and  months. 
9-  How     many     pamphlets     (defined     as 
above)    have   been    issued    during   the 
year? 

10.  How  many  days  has  the  library  been 
open  for  circulation? 

11.  How  many  for  reference? 

12.  Is  the  library  open  on  Sundays? 

13.  Is  it  open  on  any  holidays? 
14-  On  which  ones? 


15.  During  what  hours  is  the  library  open, 
on  any  days,  or  in  any  portions? 

16.  How  many  readers  have  been  registered 
in  all? 

17.  How  many  during  the  past  year? 

18.  How  many  non-resident  cards  have  been 
issued? 

19.  Within  what  limits  have  non-resident 
cards  been  issued? 

20.  How  often  are  readers  re-registered? 

21.  Has  the  library  any  branches,  sub- sta- 
tions, deliveries,  etc.? 

22.  How   many   readers   have   been   regis- 
tered at  these? 

23.  How  many  volumes  have  been  received 
through  inter-library  loans? 

24.  How  many  lent? 

25.  With  what  libraries  have  these  relations 
been  maintained?        \ 

26.  How  many  volumes  have  been  issued 
on  one  card? 

27.  How  many  volumes  have  been  issued  in 
each    department    (e.g.,   the    children's 
library) . 

28.  Is   there   any  limit  to  the   number  of 
books  per  week  issued  to  children? 

29.  How  many  volumes  have  been  issued 
in  each  class? 

(C)  METHODS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

1.  Does  the  library  occupy  its  own  build- 
ing? 

2.  When  was  the  library  building  first  oc- 
cupied ? 

3.  Supply  other  items,  in  regard  to  cost, 
architect,  style  of  architecture,  etc. 

4.  Does  the  library  belong  to  the  "depart- 
mental" type  of  architecture? 

5.  If  not,  what  type  does  it  represent? 

6.  Has    the    library    open    shelves,     as    a 
whole  ? 

7.  Or  in  part? 

8.  Or  not  at  all  ? 

9.  If  in  part,  what  classes  are  included? 

10.  Has  the  building  separate  departments 
(as  a  children's  department),  and  if  so, 
which  ones? 

11.  How  many  volumes  have  been  acces- 
sioned during  the  year? 

12.  How   many  have  been   entered  in  the 
card  catalogue? 

13.  Is  the  typewriter  used  for  catalog  cards  ? 

14.  How    many    have    been    cataloged    in 
printed  entries? 

15.  Have  the  Library  of  Congress  printed 
cards  been  used? 

16.  Has  the  library  any  special  collections? 

17.  How     many     periodicals     have     been 
bound  ? 

18.  How  many  other  works? 

19.  How  many  in  each  material? 

20.  Of  how  many  persons  does  the  library 
force  consist? 

21.  How  is  it  organized,  or  classified? 

22.  What   are  the  minimum  qualifications 
for  entering  these  positions? 

23.  Are  examinations  held? 
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24.  Are    promotions    made,    and    on    what 
basis  ? 

25.  What  is  the  scale  of  salaries? 

26.  Of  how  many  persons  does  the  library 
board   ("trustees"  or  "directors")   con- 
sist? 

27.  Is  it  chosen  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment? 

28.  If  not,  in  what  way? 

29.  Are  the  members  chosen  for  specified 
terms,  and  if  so,  which  names  are  as- 
signed to  each  term? 

30.  What  is  the  organization  of  the  board? 

(D)  FINANCES. 

1.  What   does  the  balance  sheet   for  the 
year  show,  as  between  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures? 

2.  How   much  money   has   been   received 
from  the  municipal  appropriation? 

3.  How  much  from  other  sources? 

4.  Are  there  any   income-bearing    funds, 
and  if  so,  what  are  their  conditions  and 
amounts  ? 

5.  How   much   money  has   been  received 
from  library  fines? 

6.  Is  an  annual  rent  paid? 

7.  If  the  library  has  a  separate  building, 
what  is  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  ? 

8.  How  much  was  paid  for  lights? 

9.  How  much  for  heating  and  ventilation 
(separately). 

10.  How  much  for  books? 

11.  How  has  the  money  been  appropriated 
among    the    various    classes    of    book- 
expenditure    (either  with  income-bear- 
ing funds  or  without)  ? 

12.  How  much  was  paid  for  binding? 

13.  How  many  volumes  have  been  bound 
within  the  library  building  by  the  li- 
brary binders? 

14.  How  many  within  the  library  building, 
but  by  an  outside  firm? 

15.  How  many  outside  the  library  building 
and  charged  for  by  an  outside  firm? 

16.  Is  the  annual  binding  contract  awarded 
after  receiving  bids  from  binders? 

17.  How  many  volumes  in  all  have  been 
bound  ? 

18.  What  has  been  the  average  price  paid 
per  volume? 

19.  How  many  have  been  bound  in  each 
kind  of  leather  or  cloth,  respectively? 

20.  How  much  has  been  paid  for  printing 
during  the  year,  and  for  what  pieces  of 
work  ? 

21.  Have  any  catalogs  been  printed   dur- 
ing the  year,  and  of  what  nature? 

22.  At  what  cost  have  they  been  published? 

23.  At  what  price  have  single  copies  been 
sold? 

24.  How  many  copies  have  been  sold? 

25.  Have  any  library  bulletins  been  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  and  of  what  na- 
ture (annotated  or  not)  ? 

26.  At  what  period  have  they  been  issued? 


27.  At  what  cost  have  they  been  published? 

28.  At  what  price,  if  any,  have  single  copies 
been  sold? 

29.  How  many  copies  have  been  sold? 

30.  How  much  has  been  paid  during  the 
year  for  miscellaneous  supplies? 

31.  Is    the    annual    contract     for     supplies 
awarded  after  receiving  bids  from  deal- 
ers? 

32.  How  much  has  been  paid  during  the 
year   for   the   salaries   of   library    em- 
ployees ? 

33.  How  much  of  this  has  been  paid  to  the 
library  force  proper  ? 

34.  How  much  to  the  building    (or  jani- 
torial)   force? 

35.  Is   the   amount   charged   for   "care   of 
grounds"    included    under    this    latter 
head,  or  separately? 

36.  Is  there  a  specified  scale  for  library  sal- 
aries? 

37.  Is  this  governed  both  by  nature  of  oc- 
cupation and  length  of  service? 

(E)  RATIOS. 

a.  General. 

1.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  total  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  municipality? 

2.  Also  of  the   total   number   of   readers 
registered   (on  residents'  cards)  to  the 
population  of  the  municipality?* 

3.  Also  of  the  number  of  volumes  circu- 
lated, for  home  use,  to  the  number  of 
readers  registered? 

4.  Also  of  the  number  of  volumes  circu- 
lated to  the  total  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library? 

5.  Also  of  the  number  of  volumes  circu- 
lated to  the  number  of  volumes  which 
can  be  circulated  (i.e.,  excluding  refer- 
ence books,  etc. )  ?  f 

b.  Cost. 

1.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  total  cost  of 
cataloging  the  books,  in  manuscript  or 
by  typewriter,  to  the  number  of  volumes 
cataloged? 

2.  Also  of  the  total  cost  of  printing  cata- 
logs to  the  price  charged  for  a  single 
copy? 

3.  Also  of  the  total  cost  of  binding  to  the 
number  of  volumes  bound? 

4.  Also  of  the  total  cost  of  service  to  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library? 

5.  Alsc  of  the  total  cost  of  service  to  the 
number  of  volumes  circulated.** 

*  Information  as  to  the  issue  of  non-residents' 
cards  is  necessary. 

t  Information  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  which 
can  be  issued  at  a  time  on  one  card,  is  necessary. 
Comparisons  should  also  be  made,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  days  from  which  a  book  may  be  kept,  also  on 
the  classes  in  which  the  books  issued  respectively 
belong,  and  also  on  the  number  of  non-resident's 
cards. 

**  Information  as  to  the  number  of  persons  on  the 
force  is  necessary. 
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6.  Also  of  the  total  cost  of  service  to  the 

aggregate  expenditure  ?* 
A  library  report  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
a  statistical  report.  It  should,  therefore,  of 
course,  comprise  tables  in  which  the  various 
items  of  information  are  set  forth  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  Should  it  contain  anything 
beyond  this?  In  other  words,  should  it  com- 
prise text  as  well  as  tables?  Certainly  if  the 
report  is  to  inform  the  general  public  (includ- 
ing past,  present,  and  future  donors,  and  also 
the  helpers  of  the  library,  both  by  tongue  and 
pen  as  well  as  by  their  cheerful  support  of  it 
through  taxation),  it  should  not  be  without  its 
pages  of  text.  It  is  here  that  the  methods  of 
administration  are  unfolded,  the  policy  of  the 
library  developed,  effective  pleas  presented 
for  supplying  its  needs,  and  whatever  there 
is  of  significance  in  the  inter-relation  of  facts 
concisely  indicated.  Moreover,  this  is  the  li- 
brary's natural  and  obvious  chronicle,  not 
merely  for  the  items  of  routine  work  which 
necessarily  appear  in  the  tables  of  statistics, 
but  for  the  special  occurrences  and  unusual 
undertakings.  In  its  pages  will  be  found,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  official  record  of  its 
building  enterprises  or  of  its  acquisition  of 
noteworthy  departments  or  collections. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  stated  that  the  text 
of  a  library  report  needs  to  be  concise.  It  is 
nc  place  for  prolix  reflections  nor  for  per- 
functory space  writing.  If  all  that  there  is  to 
be  said  can  be  said  in  five  lines,  there  is  no 
reason  why  five  lines  should  not  be  made  to 
serve.  More  commonly,  however,  the  pres- 
sure of  an  overwhelming  mass  of  significant 
matters  to  be  chronicled  ensures  a  rigid  parsi- 
mony of  language. 

The  need  of  accuracy  is  also  obvious,  and 
in  the  financial  portion  is  sure  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  treasurer.  In  the  por- 
tion of  the  report  presented  by  the  librarian 
himself  (if  the  library  be  of  considerable 
size)  the  information,  in  regard  both  to  the 
growth  of  the  year  and  also  to  the  use,  will 
necessarily  have  come  from  other  members  of 
the  library  force.  The  librarian  himself 
knows,  for  instance,  of  the  workings  of  the 
children's  department,  but  only  in  a  "second- 
hand" or  less  intimate  way,  as  compared  with 
the  custodian  of  that  department,  the  chil- 

*  Information  as  to  the  question  of  departmental 
libraries  and  of  open  shelves,  is  also  necessary. 


dren's  librarian.  Not  only  should  each  head 
of  a  department  present  a  report  in  writing 
to  the  librarian  each  year,  but  in  the  libra- 
rian's report  these  department  reports  should 
be  plainly  and  systematically  cited  as  the 
basis  of  the  statements  made  under  the  head 
of  these  departments  respectively.  No  less 
necessity  exists  for  avoiding  hap-hazard 
methods,  in  these  department  reports,  than  in 
the  report  of  the  librarian  himself,  who  might 
very  properly  supply  these  several  members 
of  the  staff  with  definite  outlines,  in  writing, 
of  the  points  on  which  they  should  not  omit 
to  touch.  At  the  same  time  these  staff  re- 
ports should  embody  the  most  unrestricted 
freedom  in  touching  on  other  matters  than 
these  which  are  definitely  specified.  Their 
writers  should  be  encouraged  to  make  as 
strong  a  plea  as  possible  for  the  pressing 
needs  of  their  own  departments.  The  same 
necessity  for  extreme  condensation  does  not 
exist  in  these  cases  as  in  the  printed  report 
of  the  librarian ;  and,  while  no  one  should  be 
encouraged  to  be  diffuse,  each  one  should  be 
encouraged  to  feel  that  he  is  to  have  all  the 
space  that  he  really  needs. 

The  accuracy  of  the  report,  moreover,  is  of 
so  commanding  importance  that  a  close  sys- 
tem of  dove-tailing,  so  to  speak,  should  be 
adopted,  between  the  statements  in  the  text, 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  tables 
in  the  appendix.  This  can  apparently  be  best 
provided  for  by  references  to  these  tables  in 
the  form  of  footnotes. 

Whether  a  report  should  be  provided  with 
an  index,  with  a  table  of  contents,  or  with  il- 
lustrations, must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  library  which  issues  it.  These  are  not 
essentials,  but  they  are  features  which  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  a  library's  report  when 
used  in  libraries  outside  its  own  community. 
Deference  to  recognized  bibliographical  stand- 
ards should  lead  to  providing  each  report 
with  a  title-page.  Another  essential  is  the 
definite  statement  of  the  period  for  which  the 
report  is  made  (giving  the  year,  month  and 
day)  ;  and  still  another  is  the  supplying  of  the 
name  or  abbreviation  of  the  state,  after  the 
city  or  town.  In  the  library  world  there  are 
several  Springfields  which  are  of  interest,  and 
also  several  Burlingtons  to  be  discriminated 
from  each  other. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  the  report, 
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as  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  librarian,  should 
represent  a  carefully  digested  exposition  of 
the  subject,  rather  than  a  partial,  or  crude, 
or  impulsive  view  of  the  matter.  In  the  staff 
reports,  coming  from  each  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, respectively,  the  heavy  emphasis 
is  naturally  laid  (as  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
laid)  on  the  claims  of  that  particular  depart- 
ment. The  librarian,  however,  must  possess 
the  Greek  dramatist's  "even-balanced  soul," 
and  must  see  his  little  library  world  "stead- 
ily" and  "see  it  whole." 

To  do  this  he  must  possess  the  insight  to 
recognize  the  true  significance  of  the  inter- 
related facts,  since  there  are  few  phenomena 
so  uninstructive  as  unrelated  facts.  Also, 
while  not  distorting  an  apparent  inference 
(which  may  indeed  rest  on  a  mathematical 
ratio)  into  an  unwarranted  generalization,  he 
should  let  the  principle  or  tendency  have,  at 
least,  its  due  weight.  Articles  such  as  the 
instructive  study  of  circulation  statistics  by 
Mr.  Bostwick,  in  the  Library  Journal,  have 
shown  the  librarian  that  while  statistics  are 
of  undoubted  value,  there  are  whole  sections 
of  the  field  on  which  they  fail  to  throw  the 
needed  light.  The  judicious  librarian  will 
recognize  this  fact  and  proceed  accordingly. 

Lastly,  library  reports  should  not  lack  a 
common  basis  of  uniformity.  The  facts  pre- 
sented in  one  year's  report  of  any  given  li- 
brary are  frequently  chiefly  luminous  in  their 
comparative  relation  to  similar  facts  in  the 
previous  year's  report  of  the  same  library,  the 
units  or  standards  of  comparison  being  the 
same  in  both  instances.  In  the  same  way  the 
facts  presented  in  the  report  of  one  library 
are  frequently  luminous  in  their  comparative 
relation  to  similar  facts  in  the  reports  of 
other  libraries;  but  too  frequently  the  com- 
mon basis  of  uniformity,  which  alone  can 
render  such  comparisons  valuable,  is  lacking. 
I  am  aware  that  much  can  be  urged,  with  a 
show  of  reason,  against  a  too  rigid  uniformity. 
I  desire  to  give  full  force  to  the  consideration 
that  it  is  the  local  municipality  which  supplies, 
in  most  instances,  the  funds  for  maintaining 
the  library,  and  even  for  printing  the  report; 
and  it  seems  proper  that  a  preference  coming 
from  this  source  should  be  influential.  I  am 
aware  also  that  the  dream  of  absolute  uni- 
formity, in  minutest  details,  is  plainly  un- 
realizable. Above  all,  I  recognize  to  the  full- 


est extent  the  fact  that  a  library's  methods 
should  possess  individuality  and  adaptation  to 
Iccal  conditions,  and  not  slavishly  copy  the 
methods  of  some  other  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  to  plan  methods  in 
common  has  made  rapid  and  surprising  pro- 
gress among  libraries  in  the  past  few  years. 
Again,  the  libraries  which  perhaps  have  least 
expected  to  do  so  have  made  repeated  calls 
on  other  libraries  for  comparative  details, 
which  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  basis  would 
have  given  them  without  the  expenditure  of 
time,  money  and  labor;  and  have  later  recip- 
rocated the  service,  in  still  more  expenditure 
of  time,  ironey  and  labor,  through  this  scat- 
tering fire  of  inquiries.  Lastly,  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  basis  would  not  necessarily  in- 
volve the  abandonment  of  the  forms  and  for- 
mulas already  in  use.  At  least  one  library 
prints  its  statistics  each  year,  in  its  annual  re- 
port, first  in  the  terms  of  its  own  system  and 
then  in  that  of  a  common  system. 

The  attempt  to  collect  comparative  statis- 
tics results  sometimes  in  failures  to  secure 
uniformity  such  as  the  following: 

FAILURE    TO    SECURE   UNIFORMITY. 

A.  General. 

1.  In  regard  to  registering  additions. 

(1)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books"  alone. 

(2)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books  and  pamphlets." 

(3)  Entry    embodying   in    some    cases 

"Books,  pamphlets  and  reports.'' 

2.  In  regard  to  registering  use. 

(1)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books"  alone. 

(2)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books  and  pamphlets." 

(3)  Entry    embodying   in    some    cases 

"Books  and  reports." 

(4)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books  and  periodicals." 

(5)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books,  pamphlets  and  reports." 

(6)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books,   pamphlets   and   periodi- 
cals." 

B.  Cost 

i.  In  regard  to  recording  cost  of  books,  etc. 

(1)  Entry    embodying    in   some    cases 

"Books"  alone. 

(2)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books  and  pamphlets." 

(3)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books  and  reports." 

(4)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books  and  periodicals." 
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(5)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books  and  binding." 

(6)  Entry    embodying   in    some   cases 

"Books,  pamphlets  and  reports." 

(7)  Entry    embodying   in    some    cases 

"Books,  pamphlets    and   periodi- 
cals." 

(8)  Entry    embodying    in    some   cases 

"Books,  pamphlets  and  binding." 

(9)  Entry   embodying    in    some    cases 

"Books,  reports  and  periodicals." 
(10)  Entry    embodying   in    some    cases 
"Books,  reports  and  binding." 

2.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  library  building. 

(1)  Entry  embodying  in  some  cases  cost 

of  "Building^  alone. 

(2)  Entry  embodying  in  some  cases  cost 

of  "Building  and  furnishings." 

(3)  Entry  embodying  in  some  cases  cost 

of  "Building  and  land." 

(4)  Entry  embodying  in  some  cases  cost 

of    "Building,     furnishings     and 
land." 

3.  In  regard  to   the  cost  of  maintenance, 

when  in  rented  quarters. 

(1)  Entry    embodying    in    some    cases 

^"Rent"  alone. 

(2)  Entry    embodying   in    some    cases 

"Rent  and  light." 


(3)  Entry   embodying    in    some   cases 

"Rent  and  heat." 

(4)  Entry    embodying   in    some    cases 

"Rent,  heat  and  ventilation." 

(5)  Entry    embodying    in    some   cases 

"Rent,  heat,  ventilation  and  light" 
[Also  a  similar  confusion  when  rent 
is  not  included.] 
4.  In  regard  to  cost  of  service. 

(1)  Entry    embodying    in    some   cases 

"Library  service"  alone. 

(2)  Entry    embodying   in    some   cases 

"Library  service  and  building  ser- 
vice." 

(3)  Entry    embodying   in    some   cases 

"Library  service,  building  service 
and  care  of  grounds." 

Two  interesting  attempts  have  been  made 
to  construct  such  a  common  system,  or  model, 
for  library  statistics.  The  first  draft  of  one 
of  these  appeared  in  1877,  in  the  Library 
Journal,  v.  I,  p.  429-31  (the  later  draft  not 
having  apparently  been  printed).  The  other 
attempt  was  printed  in  1902,  in  Public  Libra- 
ries, v.  7,  p.  466-69. 

The  field  would  seem  to  be  open  for  further 
experiments  in  this  same  direction. 


WEAK  POINTS  IN  LIBRARY   STATISTICS. 
BY  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK,  Chief  Circulation  Department,  New  York  Public  Library. 


C  TATISTICS  of  library  work  are  very 
much  like  statistics  of  any  other  kind  of 
work.  They  are,  or  should  be,  collected  for 
the  same  purposes  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  weaknesses.  Statistics  of  this  kind  are 
numerical  statements  of  results.  The  word 
"statistics,"  to  be  sure,  is  also  used  to  denote 
the  systematic  study  of  such  statements  and 
the  deduction  of  laws  and  rules  of  action 
therefrom.  But,  as  has  been  recently  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Teggart,  the  science  of  statis- 
tics is  noticeable  in  library  economy,  chiefly 
by  its  persistent  failure  to  appear,  despite  the 
well-meant  efforts  of  a  few  choice  spirits  to 
foster  its  development.  This  lack  of  a  science 
of  library  statistics  is  one  of  the  weak  points 
of  which  I  am  to  speak  —  but  of  this  more 
anon. 

A  decidedly  weak  point  about  the  numerical 
statement  of  results  is  that  many  results  are 
not  susceptible  of  numerical  statement.  Some 


are  so  constituted  by  nature  and  others  cannot 
be  got  at  with  sufficient  accuracy.  You  can 
never  express  in  figures,  for  instance,  the  in- 
crease of  spiritual-mindedness  in  a  community 
due  to  the  reading  of  books.  You  cannot 
state  in  your  statistical  tables  the  ratio  of 
pages  read  to  pages  unread  in  the  year's  home 
use  of  books.  This  latter  is  not  because  this 
is  not  expressible  in  figures,  but  because  the 
data  cannot  be  collected.  Among  these  two 
classes  of  inexpressible  and  uncollectible  re- 
sults are  many  of  the  most  important  that  we 
have  to  offer.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
the  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  figures  and  to  assume  that  the  whole  of  a 
library's  work  can  be  tabulated.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  this,  so  far  as  I  see,  except  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  li- 
brarians and  others. 

Coming  down  to  the  things  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed numerically  and  tabulated,  the  first 
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weak  point  is  that  they  are  often  mendacious 
o:  misleading.  This  may  be  rather  the  fault 
of  traditional  inference  from  the  statistics 
than  of  the  statistics  themselves.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  assumed  that  books  withdrawn 
lor  home  use  are  read,  which  they  often  are 
not.  Statistics  of  home  use  do  not  claim  di: 
rectly  to  be  statistics  of  home  reading,  but 
they  are  often  incorrectly  inferred  to  be  such. 

Again,  many  tables  of  statistics  are  mis- 
leading because  the  reader  is  not  told  just 
what  they  mean.  To  be  useful,  a  numerical 
table  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  just  how  the  numbers  were  obtained. 

A  statement  of  circulation  by  classes  is  of 
little  value  unless  we  know  the  system 
cf  classification;  figures  representing  the 
hall  use  of  books  tell  us  nothing  unless 
we  know  what  precautions  were  taken  to 
insure  a  fair  count  and  how  that  count 
was  made;  whether,  for  instance,  the 
looking  up  of  a  word  m  a  dictionary  is 
counted  or  not.  If  exactitude  is  unattainable 
the  inexact  figures  should  not  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  approximately  exact  ones,  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  infer  that  they  are  of  equal 
value.  We  cannot  take  the  same  June  cir- 
culation over  and  over  again.  Our  probable 
errors  must  be  estimated,  not  calculated. 
But  we  all  know  that  the  different  statis- 
tics that  we  give  in  our  reports  are  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  accuracy.  Let  us  by  no 
means  throw  away  the  least  accurate,  but  let 
us  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  accuracy  by 
stating  our  estimate,  for  instance,  that  those 
in  one  table  are  correct  to  one  per  cent.,  while 
those  in  another  may  be  25  or  30  per  cent  in 
error;  and  let  us  at  the  same  time  give  suffi- 
cient of  the  facts  in  the  case  that  the  reader 
may  determine  whether  or  not  our  estimate 
is  a  reasonable  one.  That  we  do  not  do  this, 
or  something  like  it,  surely  constitutes  a  weak 
point. 

Some  library  statistics  have  no  weak  point 
because  they  are  all  weakness;  they  should 
not  exist  because  they  are  of  no  use.  Nu- 
merical statements  of  fact  are  useful  in  the 
first  place  in  satisfying  a  legitimate  curiosity 
—  they  are  to  tell  those  who  have  a  right  to 
know  about  certain  results,  certain  things  re- 


garding those  results.  But  above  and  beyond 
this  is  a  use  that  has  risen  to  great  import- 
ance of  late  years,  the  study  and  comparison 
of  numerical  results  to  see  how  the  methods 
of  reaching  those  results  may  be  improved, 
so  that  the  results  themselves  may  be  bet- 
tered, and  to  ascertain,  when  methods  have 
been  altered  to  this  end,  whether  the  expected 
improvement  has  or  has  not  taken  place.  This 
use  of  statistics  is  playing  a  large  part  in  our 
industrial  development.  Our  large  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  concerns  often  main- 
tain statistical  departments  employing  large 
numbers  of  clerks;  and  the  kind  of  statistics 
that  shall  be  collected,  as  well  as  the  meaning 
of  those  that  have  been  collected,  are  the  ob- 
ject of  serious  and  earnest  study,  for  the  con- 
clusions that  may  be  deduced  may  affect  the 
policy  of  the  company  and  gain  or  lose  for  it 
thousands  of  dollars.  As  has  been  said  above, 
we  are  lamentably  far  from  any  such  use  of 
our  statistics.  But  at  all  events  we  ought  to 
recognize  that  some  of  our  tables  occasionally 
outlive  their  usefulness.  We  should  ask  our- 
selves in  every  case,  What  is  the  use  of  these 
figures?  Who  will  use  them?  May  they  not 
as  well  be  omitted?  The  tendency  is  to  mul- 
tiply statistics  unduly.  It  is  well  that  new 
points  should  be  covered,  but  the  dead  wood 
ought  to  be  cleared  out 

Again,  if  we  are  ever  to  make  intelligent 
use  of  our  statistics  we  must  be  able  to  com- 
pare accurately  the  reports  of  different  libra- 
ries. Our  statistical  reports  are  in  the  same 
chaotic  state  as  were  our  systems  of  classifi- 
cation before  the  unification  of  the  past  twen- 
ty years.  Oh,  for  some  statistical  Dewey  or 
Cutter  who  shall  recommend  a  system  with 
such  authority  as  to  force  its  adoption  on  all 
the  great  libraries!  Not  that  each  report  is 
not  good  in  itself,  but  that  one  is  not  easily 
and  directly  comparable  with  another.  It  is 
in  my  opinion  most  urgently  to  be  desired 
that  this  Association  should  by  means  of  a 
proper  committee  indicate  a  definite  homo- 
geneous scheme  for  the  collection  and  tabula- 
tion of  statistics  and  recommend  its  general 
adoption.  If  this  were  done  it  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  strengthening  a  good  many 
of  the  weak  points  in  library  statistics. 


PLUMMER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY  TRAINING. 

BY  MARY  W.  PLUMMER,  SALOME  C.  FAIRCHILD,  KATHARINE  L.  SHARP,  ALICE  B.  KROEGER, 
MARY  E.  ROBBINS,  E.  H.  ANDERSON. 


'T'HIS  committee,  while  sensible  that  it 
might  have  been  composed  of  persons 
less  likely  to  be  thought  prejudiced,  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  decline  the  task  assigned  to 
it  or  to  give  less  than  its  very  best  thought 
and  effort  to  the  work.  It  conceived  its  task 
to  be,  not  the  expression  of  the  individual  or 
collective  opinions  of  its  members  on  the  sub- 
ject of  library  training,  but  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  all  discoverable  sources  and  a  clear 
presentation  of  the  conditions  thus  brought  to 
light,  to  the  body  by  which  it  was  appointed. 
That  it  should  come  to  certain  conclusions 
and  that  these  should  be  stated  and  some 
recommendations  made  was  to  be  expected. 
Farther  than  that  it  seemed  undesirable  for 
the  present  committee  to  go.  The  com- 
mittee has  received  a  letter  from  a  committee 
composed  of  members  of  five  western  state  li- 
brary commissions,  which  it  desires  to  ac- 
knowledge and  which  it  will  place,  with  all 
the  other  papers  received,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Council,  if  so  desired. 

The  following  sources  of  training  were  in- 
terrogated under  various  heads  to  be  specified 
later,  viz. : 

1.  The  New  York   State  Library   School; 
the  Library  School  of  Pratt  Institute;  that  of 
Drexel  Institute;  that  of  Illinois  University; 
the  School  of  Library  Science  of  the  Colum- 
bian University  at  Washington ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Library  Science  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity;   the   Course   in   Library  Economics   of 
Syracuse    University;    the    School    for    the 
Training    of    Children's    Librarians,    of   the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh;  the  Course 
in  Library  Science  of  Simmons  College,  Bos- 
ton. 

2.  The  summer  schools  of  library  economy. 

3.  Apprentice   classes   conducted  by   libra- 
rians. 

4.  College  courses  in  bibliography  and  the 
history  of  printing. 

5.  State  normal    school   courses   in  library 
economy. 


6.  Correspondence  courses. 

The  method  used  for  discovering  these  va- 
rious sources  was  as  follows:  ist,  by  inquir- 
ing of  the  state  library  commission  of  each 
state;  2d,  if  there  were  no  state  commission, 
by  inquiring  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  li- 
brary association ;  3d,  if  there  were  neither  of 
these  bodies,  by  inquiring  of  the  state  library 
or  the  largest  public  library  in  the  state. 

Individual  members  of  the  committee  also 
suggested  the  names  of  places  where  train- 
ing of  some  sort  was  reported  to  be  given,  in 
addition  to  the  information  given  by  the  com- 
mission or  association. 

By  this  means  inquiries  were  addressed  to 
the  nine  schools  mentioned  as  giving  winter 
courses,  to  10  summer  schools  or  courses,  to 
33  libraries  said  to  be  conducting  apprentice 
classes,  to  15  colleges  said  to  be  giving  courses 
in  bibliography  and  the  history  of  printing,  to 
12  state  normal  schools  or  state  colleges  giv- 
ing courses  in  library  economy,  library  man- 
agement, or  library  methods,  as  it  was  va- 
riously called,  and  to  four  individuals  said  to 
be  conducting  correspondence  courses.  Sev- 
eral responses  showed  that  work  given  in  the 
past  had  been  abandoned  for  one  reason  or 
another,  and  some  that  it  was  so  unorganized 
as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  course  or 
class.  The  committee  has  tabulated  the  re- 
plies to  its  questions  and  has  brought  the  tab- 
ulation to  this  meeting,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  seen  by  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  in- 
vestigations closely  and  to  compare  one  reply 
with  another.  A  different  set  of  questions 
was  prepared  for  each  type  of  school  or  class. 
These  are  as  follows : 

Questions  for  library  schools  giving  winter  courses. 

1.  What  is  the  correct  title  of  your  school? 

2.  What  is  the  date  of  its  foundation? 

3.  Have    there    been    changes    of    title,    and,    if    so, 

when  did  these  changes  occur? 

4.  Give  the  list  of  the  first  faculty,  showing  changes 

that  have  occurred  to  date,  and  giving  present 
faculty. 

5.  How  many  of  your  present   faculty  were  them- 

selves trained  in  one  of  the  four  established 
schools? 

6.  How   many   have   had  «xperience   in   other   libra- 

ries than  the  one  connected  with  the  ichool? 
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7.  What  is  your  tuition  fee? 

8.  What   were   your   original   requirements    for   ad- 

mission? What  changes  have  occurred  in 
these,  and  when?  Are  the  present  require- 
ments rigidly  insisted  upon?  Please  send 
specimen  of  the  past  year  s  examination  ques- 
tions. 

9.  Have    you    an    age-limit    for    students?      If    so, 

what  is  it? 

10.  What    subjects   were    included    in    your   original 

curriculum?  What  changes  have  been  made, 
and  when? 

11.  What  opportunities  have  students  for  actual  work 

in  a  library,  during  the  course?  In  what  kind 
of  library  and  in  what  departments? 

12.  What  is  the  total  number   of  students  entered? 

13.  What  is  the  total  number  of  students  graduated? 

14.  Are  your  graduates  recognized  by  letter,   certifi- 

cate, diploma,  or  degree? 

15.  What   is   the   length  of  the   course   required   for 

your  certificate?  For  the  diploma?  For  the 
degree  ? 

1 6.  Have  you  any   special,  elective   courses,   and,  if 

so,  how  are  these  recognized? 

17.  What  subjects  are  taught  in  these  courses? 

1 8.  Is  there  any   formal  association  of  your  gradu- 

ates, and,  if  so,  under  what  title? 

19.  How  many  of  your  graduates  now  belong  to  this 

(or  these)  associations? 

20.  How   many   of    your   graduates    are   engaged    at 

present  in  active  library-work?  Of  those  not 
so,  how  many  have  ceased  by  reason  of  mar- 
riage? Death?  Engagement  in  other  work? 

Questions  to  summer  schools. 

1.  With  what  institution  is  the  school  officially  con- 

nected? 

2.  Is  this  a  chartered  institution? 

3.  How   long   is   the   course,   and   at   what   time    of 

year  is  it  usually  given? 

4.  What  is  the  tuition  fee? 

5.  How  many  teachers  on  the  staff?     How  many  of 

them  are  school  trained,  and  in  what  library 
schools?  How  many  of  them  have  had  library 
experience  and  in  what  library? 

6.  What  are  your  entrance  requirements?     Do  you 

stipulate  for  High  School  graduation  or  its 
equivalent?  If  the  school  gives  entrance  ex- 
aminations, will  you  please  send  us  a  copy  of 
the  examination  questions  used  last  year? 
What  is  your  passing  mark? 

7.  Do  you   aim  to  accept  only  persons  already  en- 

gaged in  library  work?  If  so,  do  you  adhere 
rigidly  to  this  rule?  Do  you  adhere  rigidly 
to  the  rule  requiring  High  School  graduation 
or  its  equivalent?  Is  the  number  of  students 
limited  ? 

8.  What   subjects   are   covered   by   the   instruction? 

Is  it  given  in  the  form  of  lectures?  How 
many  hours'  instruction  are  given  to  each  sub- 
ject? What  opportunities  are  given  for  prac- 
tical work,  and  in  what  library? 

9.  Do  you  give  final  examinations  on  each  subject 

taught,  or  a  general  examination  covering  all? 
What  is  the  passing  mark  in  these? 

10.  Do  you  give  a  letter,  certificate,  or  other  creden- 

tials to  students  doing  the  work  of  the  course 
satisfactorily  and  also  passing  the  examina- 
tions? Do  you  call  them  or  allow  them  to 
call  themselves  graduates? 

11.  Does   the   school   try  to   obtain   positions   for   its 

students  ? 

Questions  to  libraries  having  apprentice  classes. 

1.  Was  your  apprentice  class  undertaken  and  is  it 

continued  with  the  sole  object  in  view  of 
filling  vacancies  in  the  staff  of  your  own  li- 
brary? 

2.  What  is  the  tuition  fee,  if  any? 

3.  How    many    apprentices    do    you    take    for    one 

course?     What  is  the  length  of  the  course? 

4.  What    are   your    entrance    requirements    for    the 

apprenticeship?  If  you  give  an  entrance  ex- 
amination, will  you  please  send  us  a  set  of 
the  examination  questions  last  year?  What 
is  the  passing  mark? 

5.  What   subjects   are   covered   by   the   instruction, 


and  how  much  time  is  given  to  instruction 
each  subject?  Is  the  instruction  purely 
methods,  and  in  the  methods  of  your  own 
brary  ? 

6.  Do   you   give   final   examinations   on   all   subje 

taught?     What  is  the  passing  mark? 

7.  Are   the   apprentices   taught   by   one   member 

the  staff  only,  or  by  various  members?  A 
these  teachers  school-trained?  If  so,  in  wh 
library  school? 

8.  What  proportion  do  you  find  able  to  do  the  we 

of  the  course  satisfactorily? 

9.  Are  you  able  to  engage  as  assistants  all  the  ap- 

prentices who  do  satisfactory  class-work?  If 
not,  what  proportion  do  you  engage? 

10.  Do  you  give  a  letter,  certificate,  or  other  creden- 

tials to  the  satisfactory  apprentices  at  the  er 
of  the  apprenticeship  term?     If  a  letter,  is 
a  general   letter  such  as  would  help   them 
obtain  positions  in  other  libraries? 

11.  What   is   the   average   interval    between    the   end 

of  the  apprenticeship  and  the  engagement  as 
paid  assistant  of  the  satisfactory  apprentice? 

12.  Are  these  apprentices,  once  engaged  as  assistants, 

promoted  by  competitive  examinations?  If 
not,  by  what  test? 

Questions  to  colleges  and  state  normal  schools  giving 
courses  in  bibliography  or  the  history  of  printing. 

1.  Is  there  a  course  in  bibliography  or  the  history 

of  printing  given  at   college  ? 

2.  Is   it   given   by   the   librarian   or   by   one   of   the 

professors  ? 

3.  Is  it  given  with  a  view  to  fitting  those  who  take 

it  for  librarianship  ?  Or  is  it  given  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  branch  or  branches  of 
study,  and  as  a  general  culture  course? 

4.  How  many  hours  are  spent  in  instruction? 

5.  How  much  and  what  kind  of  work  is   required 

of  the  student? 

6.  Is  it  wholly  an  elective  study?     If  not,  in  what 

courses  and  what  years  is  it  required? 

7.  Do    the    instructor   and    the    librarian    (if    he    is 

not  himself  the  instructor)  co-operate  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  course  and  supervision  and 
revision  of  the  work? 

8.  What  proportion  of  the  college  students  eligibl 

for  this  course  undertake  it? 

9.  Do  these  courses  count  toward  a  degree? 

10.  What  testimony  can  you  Jfive  as  to  the  practic 
value  of  such  a  course? 

Questions  to  state  normal  schools  giving  courses  in 
library  economy. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  your  school? 

2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  library  course  and  when 

was  it  established? 

3.  What   is  the  object  of  the   course?     And   is   it 

required  of  all  students? 

4.  What  is  the  length  of  the  course?     How  many 

hours  per  week  are  given  to  formal  instruc- 
tion? What  is  the  fee? 

5.  How  many  students  are  admitted  at  a  time?     Is 

the  course  limited  to  the  normal  students? 

6.  What  is  the  method  of  instruction?     And  what 

subjects  are  covered? 

7.  Do    the    students    have    practical    work    in    the 

school  library,  and  how  much  of  it?  In  any 
other  library? 

8.  How  many  instructors  have  you  for  the  course? 

How  many  are  library-school  trained?  How 
many  have  had  experience  in  other  libraries? 

9.  Do  you  give  a  final  test  at  the  end  of  the  course, 

and  what  does  this  consist  of? 

10.  Do  the  students  receive  special  credentials  for 
this  course,  or  is  it  covered  by  their  normal 
school  diploma  or  certificate? 

Questions  to  libraries  or  librarians  giving  correspon- 
dence courses. 

1.  Is  there   any  educational   or  other  test  imposed 

on  the  person  applying  for  a  correspondence 
course  ? 

2.  Do   you   limit   the   giving  of   the   course   to   per- 

sons already  engaged  in  library  work? 

3.  Is    the    person    (or    persons)    who    conduct    the 
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course  a  school-trained  librarian  or  library  as- 
sistant? In  what  library  school? 

A,  What  is  the  tuition  fee?  Does  this  go  to  the 
library  or  to  the  person  giving  the  course? 

«  How  is  the  course  conducted?  Does  the  student 
ask  questions  and  the  instructor  give  the  an- 
swer, or  vice- versa? 

6  Do  instructor  and  pupil  have  access  to  the  same 

books?  And  does  the  instructor  revise  the 
work  of  classifying  and  cataloging  from  the 
same  edition  as  that  used  by  the  pupil?  Does 
the  instructor  assign  the  books  to  be  classified 
and  cataloged,  or  does  the  pupil  select  what 
he  or  she  rinds  easily  accessible? 

7  If  the   books  to  be  classified  and   cataloged   are 

selected  by  the  instructor  and  are  in  the  hands 
of  both  instructor  and  pupil,  how  is  this  re- 
sult secured?  By  the  use  of  travelling  libra- 
ries? By  dependence  on  the  local  library  in 
the  pupil's  city,  town  or  village? 

8  Do  you  require  a  final  examination?     And  what 

safeguards  do  you  put  around  this,  since  it 
has  to  be  conducted  at  a  distance?  What  is 
the  passing  mark? 

o  Do  you  give  any  letter,  certificate,  or  other  cre- 
dentials to  the  person  completing  the  course 
satisfactorily? 

The  questions  resolve  themselves  into  five 
categories : 

I st.  Those  regarding  the  official  position  of 
the  school  or  course  and  its  object. 

2d.  Entrance  requirements. 

3d.  Nature  and  methods  of  instruction. 

4th.  Final  tests  and  credentials. 

5th.  The  supplying  of  positions  to  students 
and  of  assistants  to  libraries. 

The  summer  schools  reporting  are  those  of 
the  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 
State  Library  Commissions,  the  New  York 
State  Summer  Library  School,  and  that  of 
the  Chautauqua  Institution,  California  Uni- 
versity, and  the  State  University  of  Missouri 
at  Columbia,  and  the  Summer  Library  School 
at  Amherst,  Mass. 

The  twenty-three  libraries  answering  as  to 
apprentice  classes  out  of  the  thirty-three  in- 
terrogated are  as  follows:  California,  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library;  Colorado,  Fort  Col- 
lins, State  Agricultural  College;  Connecticut, 
New  Haven,  Young  Men's  Institute ;  Georgia, 
Atlanta,  Carnegie  Library ;  Illinois,  Oak  Park, 
Scoville  Institute  Library;  Iowa,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Public  Library ;  Maine,  Augusta, 
State  Library;  Massachusetts,  Brookline, 
Public  Library;  also  Northampton,  Forbes 
Library;  Medford,  Public  Library,  and 
Springfield,  Public  Library;  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas City,  Public  Library;  Montana,  Butte, 
Public  Library ;  Minnesota,  Owatonna,  Public 
Library;  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Public  Li- 
brary; also  Mt.  Vernon,  Public  Library;  New 
York  City,  Public  Library;  Ohio,  Dayton, 
Public  Library ;  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh, 


Carnegie  Library;  Rhode  Island,  Providence, 
Public  Library;  Tennessee,  Nashville,  Carne- 
gie Library;  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Public  Li- 
brary; also,  Marinette,  Public  Library. 

Of  the  10  libraries  not  included  in  this  list 
several  had  never  had  apprentice  classes  and 
others  had  had  them  and  dropped  them  with 
nc  thought  of  trying  them  again.  It  will  be 
observed  that  almost  all  of  these  are  public 
libraries,  or,  at  least,  circulating  libraries. 
Without  doubt  many  college  libraries  have 
apprentices  without  having  apprentice  classes, 
but  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  at  the  facts  in 
such  a  wide  field  of  unsystematic  practice, 
and  no  inquiry  was  made  of  them  therefore 
unless  information  wag  volunteered  by  some 
one. 

The  colleges  reported  as  giving  courses  in 
bibliography  or  the  history  of  printing  (and 
in  one  case  a  course  called  "Books  and  libra- 
ries") are  as  follows:  Michigan  University, 
Leland  Stanford  University,  Missouri  Uni- 
versity at  Columbia,  Nebraska  University, 
Oberlin  College,  Brown  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Colby  College,  Waterville, 
Maine;  Cornell  University,  Yale  University, 
and  Wellesley  College.  One  or  two  others 
were  mentioned,  but  proved  to  have  nothing 
worth  reporting.  The  committee  has  recently 
learned  that  there  is  also  a  course  at  the 
Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio. 

The  state  universities  and  normal  schools 
reported  as  giving  courses  in  library  economy 
are  as  follows:  Illinois  State  University,  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  Schools  at  Carbondale,  at 
DeKalb,  at  Normal,  at  Quincy;  Kansas  State 
Normal  School  at  Emporia;  Wisconsin  State 
Normal  Schools  at  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh, 
Platteville,  Stevens  Point,  West  Superior,  and 
Whitewater. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  this  work  is 
reported  by  two  western  states.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  may  not  be  similar  work 
going  on  in  other  states,  but  that  the  library 
commissions  and  associations  of  those  states 
did  not  report  anything  of  the  kind  to  the 
committee. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  com- 
mittee is  obliged  to  take  its  report  from  the 
formal  returns  to  its  questions,  and  that  these 
questions  are  answered  only  by  the  school  or 
library  which  is  being  interrogated.  The  im- 
possibility of  visiting  in  person  all  these 
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sources  of  training  and  carrying  on  any  sort 
of  investigation  must  be  manifest  to  all.  The 
questions,  however,  were  designed  to  discover, 
ist,  the  official  connection  of  the  school  or 
course  with  some  authoritative  institution; 
2(1,  its  standards  for  entrance  upon  the  work; 
3d,  the  content  of  its  instruction,  the  time 
spent  upon  it,  and  the  methods  used ;  4th,  the 
tests  applied  to  discover  the  student's  fitness 
before  sending  him  or  her  into  the  field,  with 
or  without  credentials.  As  to  the  quality  of 
the  instruction,  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
mittee cannot  speak  in  all  cases.  Some  per- 
sons who  have  complained  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory quality  in  some  places  have  been  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  give  more  than  hearsay 
evidence,  which  a  committee  desiring  to  be 
fair  cannot  consider. 

The  replies  to  questions  of  this  scope,  if 
truthfuly  given,  should  at  least  show  whether 
all  these  sources  of  training  are  reaching  a 
certain  standard  and  feeling  a  certain  respon- 
sibility to  the  student  and  to  the  calling  of  li- 
brarianship.  And  the  committee  has  found 
considerable  to  criticise  in  this  direction  sim- 
ply by  an  examination  and  comparison  of 
these  replies.  It  is  true  that  the  established 
schools  (.i.e.,  the  schools  which  have  always 
reported  to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion) began  in  a  more  or  less  informal  way, 
gradually  evolving  a  system  and  standards ; 
but  their  experience  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
years,  at  the  service  of  the  newer  schools, 
which  ought  to  profit,  it  seems,  by  their  mis- 
takes and  experiments. 

FACULTY. 

None  of  the  nine  winter  schools  or  depart- 
ments of  library  science  reports  a  faculty  of 
fewer  than  four  persons  except  Simmons  Col- 
lege, whose  course  at  present  is  but  tentative, 
with  two  instructors,  and  Chicago  University, 
where  the  instruction,  except  the  correspond- 
ence work,  is  given  by  one  person. 

In  all  but  three  of  these  schools  —  Chicago 
University,  Syracuse  University,  and  the  Co- 
lumbian University  —  the  majority  of  the  fac- 
ulty have  been  themselves  trained  in  one  or 
another  of  the  established  schools.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  lies  in  the  indication  of  three 
things :  the  continuity  of  the  instruction  of  the 
established  schools,  the  use  of  accumulated 
teaching  experience,  the  fact  that  the  estab- 


lished  schools  have  doubtless   recommende 
those  who  have  gone  out  to  make  use  of  this 
experience  and  that  therefore  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  should  be  satisfactory.    In  the 
case  of  Syracuse  University,  two  of  the  in- 
structors were  trained  in  the  course  in  whic 
they  are  now  teaching;  at  the  Columbian  Uni- 
versity one  of  the  four  instructors  is  a  one 
year  student  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  and  in  the  case  of  Chicago  University 
the  one  instructor  is  not  school-trained. 

The  school  training,  in  exceptional  cases, 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  an  instructor  if  he 
or  she  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  li- 
brary experience  and  has  become  known  as 
authority.  In  the  case  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, there  is  no  one  on  the  staff  of  instructor 
v/ho  has  had  experience  in  any  other  thj 
that  library.  In  all  the  other  schools  the  fa 
ulty  included  a  number  of  persons  experi- 
enced in  ether  libraries. 

ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  vary  fr 
the  college  degree  implying  certain  courses 
of  study,  and  the  competitive  examination,  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  blank  filled  out  by  a  high 
school  principal,  this  last  by  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, or  the  requirement  of  "good  intelligence," 
tc  use  the  words  of  the  Columbian  University 
Library  School. 

The  New  York  State  Library  School  ac- 
cepts only  the  college  degree;  Illinois  Uni- 
versity from  now  on  will  require  three  years 
of  college  in  place  of  two;  Chicago  Univer- 
sity accepts  two  years  of  college  within  the 
last  two  years  (instead  of  ability  to  enter  the 
Fieshman  class  as  formerly),  or  the  equiva- 
lent in  credits;  the  Carnegie  Training  School 
for  Children's  Librarians  takes  the  college 
diploma  in  lieu  of  an  examination,  examining 
only  those  without  the  diploma;  Pratt  Insti- 
tute and  Drexel  Institute  Library  Schools  ex- 
amine in  all  cases;  Syracuse  University  ac 
cepts  the  high  school  diploma  or  a  blank  fille 
out  by  a  high  school  principal,  and  the  Colur 
bian  University  requires  "good  intelligence" 
without  stating  how  this  is  to  be  tested. 

Five  schools  only  mention  an  age  limit, 
New  York  State  giving  20  as  the  earlier  limit, 
Pratt  Institute  and  Drexel  20  to  35  years 
with  occasional  exceptions  beyond  35; 
Carnegie  Training  School  20  to  30,  Chica 
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University  24;  but  so  far  the  committee  has 
been  unable  to  learn  if  this  last  is  the  earlier 
or  later  limit. 

The  committee  does  not  recommend  uni- 
formity in  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
different  schools,  believing  that  the  purposes 
of  library  training  are  really  better  served  by 
a  certain  variety  in  these ;  but  it  does  feel  that 
where  less  than  three  years  of  satisfactory 
college  training  is  required  for  entrance  there 
should  be  a  very  comprehensive  entrance  ex- 
amination; and  from  this  point  of  view  it 
finds  that  Chicago  University,  the  Columbian 
University,  and  the  University  of  Syracuse 
have  fallen  short  of  the  standard.  The  ob- 
jection to  accepting  two  years  in  lieu  of  an 
entrance  examination  lies  in  the  fact  that  most 
colleges  give  required  work  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  year,  and  that  the  opportunity 
to  elect  freely  those  studies  which  especially 
fit  for  librarianship  is  not  generally  given  un- 
til the  junior  year.  For  this  reason  Illinois 
University  announces  a  change  to  three  years 
for  the  coming  year. 

CURRICULUM. 

The  question  of  curriculum  has  brought  the 
committee  to  a  very  definite  opinion  that  a 
general  revision  of  the  scheme  of  nomencla- 
ture of  subjects  taught  should  be  made  by  the 
various  school  faculties  in  consultation.  When 
one  finds  anywhere  from  30  to  40  subjects 
enumerated,  it  seems  as  if  there  should  be 
some  grouping  of  these,  so  that  the  mention 
of  a  few  comprehensive  subjects  would  neces- 
sarily imply  the  rest.  Whenever  a  school  in- 
troduces two  or  three  new  lectures  on  a  spe- 
cific topic,  that  topic  is  likely  to  be  set  down 
as  a  separate  part  of  its  curriculum.  Library 
administration,  which  is  given  as  a  separate 
subject,  really  includes  all  the  rest  in  a  way; 
but  in  one  school  it  covers  only  certain  gen- 
eral lectures  on  the  relation  of  the  librarian 
to  his  trustees,  to  his  staff,  and  to  the  public ; 
in  another  it  is  used  to  mean  the  discussion 
of  statistics,  supplies,  and  those  matters 
which  do  not  seem  to  come  under  any  other 
head;  and  in  another  it  covers  buildings  and 
furniture,  heating  and  ventilating  and  insur- 
ance, library  legislation,  etc. 

One  department  of  library  science  gives 
reference  work,  bibliography,  the  history  of 
libraries,  as  its  specific  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, and  includes  everything  else  under  the 


heads  "Technical  methods"  and  "Library  ad- 
ministration," without  mentioning  what  sub- 
jects come  under  these.  Another  school  re- 
ports 40  subjects.  Surely  between  these  there 
must  be  a  happy  medium.  Other  terms  which 
need  defining  are  Library  economy,  Book  arts, 
Bibliography,  Practice  work,  Library  exten- 
sion, Reading-room  work.  This  confusion  of 
terms  is  not  insignificant.  It  indicates  con- 
fusion of  ideas  on  these  subjects,  and  is 
bound  to  lead,  as  it  does  lead,  to  confusion  in 
library  reports,  and  in  the  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  work  of  libraries.  A  care- 
fully considered,  systematic  classification  of 
the  subjects  of  instruction  will  tend  not  only 
to  greater  uniformity  of  library  practice  but 
to  greater  clarity  of  ideas  among  librarians. 

TUITION. 

Tuition  fees  range  all  the  way  from  $10  to 
$20  per  year  (in  the  case  of  certain  universi- 
ties) to  $100  and  $150  per  year.  In  two  of 
the  four  established  schools  which  give  sec- 
ond-year work  the  tuition  is  less  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  partly  as  an  inducement  to  students 
to  continue  and  partly  because  the  instruction 
of  that  year,  addressed  to  smaller  classes  and 
to  students  more  or  less  experienced  and  sea- 
soned to  study,  is  less  arduous  and  the  paper 
work  less.  The  New  York  State  Library 
School,  the  Library  School  of  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Columbian  University,  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, Syracuse  University  are  the  schools  re- 
cmiring  two  years  for  graduation.  The  Car- 
negie Training  School  for  Children's  Libra- 
rians gives  a  diploma  for  two  years  and  a 
certificate  for  one  year.  Pratt  Institute  gives 
a  second  independent  year  of  advanced  work, 
and  this,  if  institute  entrance  examinations 
for  normal  students  are  passed,  entitles  stu- 
dents to  a  diploma.  Without  these  both  the 
first  and  second  year  are  recognized  by  cer- 
tificates. Drexel  Institute  gives  a  one-year 
course  and  a  certificate. 

PRACTICE. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  students  for  practical  work  developed 
the  following  conditions:  Those  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School  have  practical 
work  as  follows :  juniors,  50  hours  cataloging, 
10  hours  classification,  10  hours  shelf-listing, 
20  hours  on  home'  education  work  (i.e., 
travelling  libraries,  pictures  and  study  clubs)  ; 
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total  90  hours;  seniors,  100  hours  cataloging, 
loo  hours  reference  work;  total  200  hours. 
Work  in  ether  departments  of  the  library  is 
optional.  There  is  no  practice  reported  in 
any  other  kind  of  library. 

Illinois  University  reports:  juniors,  I  hour 
daily  for  7  months  and  3  hours  daily  for  2 
months,  or  about  260  hours  in  all ;  seniors,  2 
hcurs  daily  for  nine  months,  or  about  330 
hours.  The  practice  is  obtained  in  the  uni- 
versity library  and  in  the  Public  Library  of 
Champaign,  where  students  have  charge  of 
the  children's  room  from  3  to  5  every  after- 
noon, and  in  a  branch  of  the  Public  Library 
where  they  are  also  in  charge  from  3  to  5  p.m. 
School  work,  home  libraries  and  three  travel- 
ling libraries  supply  a  part  of  the  practice. 

Pratt  Institute  has  given  hitherto  12  hours 
weekly  in  the  circulating  department  of  the 
library  during  the  second  term,  and  27  hours 
weekly  in  all  departments  during  the  12 
weeks  of  the  third  term,  making  468  hours  in 
all.  During  the  second  year  a  minimum  of 
132  hours  of  practical  work  is  required,  a 
part  of  which  will  be  had  by  putting  students 
in  charge  of  the  various  departments  at 
stated  times.  The  coming  year  the  experi- 
ment will  be  tried  of  introducing  two  solid 
weeks  (of  42  hours  each)  of  practice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  term  and  continuous 
practice  of  a  few  hours  per  week  during  the 
entire  term.  This  will  make  at  least  552 
hours  during  the  school  year.  The  practice  of 
the  third  term  covers  the  Circulating,  Refer- 
ence, Art-reference,  Cataloging,  Children's 
and  Periodical  departments.  There  is  also 
experience  (optional)  in  home  library  work. 
Those  students  who  wish  have  practice  also 
in  the  branches  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Drexel  reports  practical  work  as  following 
the  lectures  on  each  subject  in  all  depart  - 
rrents,  continued  regularly  through  the  year 
ir  its  own  library.  The  time  varies  from  3 
hours  weekly  during  the  first  term  to  9  or  10 
during  the  second  term.  Drexel  has  two 
terms  of  five  months  each. 

It  would  seem  as  if  these  statements  should 
dispose  once  and  forever  of  the  often-repeated 
charge  that  the  established  schools  give  only 
theory  and  instruction  and  no  practical  work 
Chicago  University  reports  two  years  ap- 
prentice work  in  the  university  library.  Sim- 
mons College  reports  that  the  college  library 


will  be  in  charge  of  the  library  school,  and 
that  apprentice  work  has  been  done  and  will 
continue  to  be  done  in  other  libraries.  The 
Columbian  University,  an  evening  school, 
whose  course  is  given  from  5  to  9  p.m.,  re- 
ports that  opportunities  for  cataloging  are 
furnished  by  the  university  library.  Syracuse 
University  reports  six  hours  weekly  for  ju- 
niors and  25  hours  weekly  for  seniors,  in 
university  and  the  public  library. 

The  Carnegie  Library  School  for  Chil- 
dren's Librarians  gives  one-half  the  time  dur- 
ing the  school  year  to  practice,  including  work 
in  branches,  deposit  stations,  home  librarie 
reading  clubs,  and  school  work. 

CREDENTIALS. 

New  York  State  Library  School  gives  a 
certificate  for  the  first  year,  a  diploma  or  a  de- 
gree for  two  years'  work.  Now  that  only  col- 
lege graduates  are  admitted,  degrees  will  be 
given  to  all  completing  the  course. 

Pratt  Institute  gives  a  certificate  for  tl 
first  year  and  one  for  the  second  year  cours 
but  students  doing  two  years'  work  can  ha\ 
the  institute  diploma  by  taking  the  institut 
normal  examinations. 

Drexel  Institute  gives  a  certificate. 

Illinois  State  University  gives  the  degree 
B.L.S.  for  two  years'  university  work  and  t\ 
years'   L.S.  work.     In   1904  B.A.   in  Libi 
Science  will  be  given  for  three  years'  unive 
sity  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
in  the  College  of  Science  with  the  first  ye 
in  the  Library  School,  and  B.L.S.  for  the  sar 
with  two  years  in  Library  School. 

The    Carnegie    Training    School    gives 
diploma  for  two  years'  work,  a  certificate  fc 
one  year,  and  a  special  certificate  for  a  spec 
one-year  course,  given  only  to  those  with 
brary  experience. 

Simmons  College  gives  a  certificate  show- 
ing the  ground  covered,  and  will  give  diplc 
mas  for  the  four  years  college  work  with 
library  course. 

Chicago  University,  Columbian  Universit 
and  Syracuse  University  give  a  certificate. 

ELECTIVES. 

Inquiry  as  to  elective  studies  or  cours 
brought  out  the  following: 

New  York  State  Library  School  allows 
tra  work  to  be  elected  in  any  one  of  the  sul 
jects  taught,  reference  work,  classification  ar 
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book  selection  being  the  subjects  generally 
elected. 

The  work  is  recognized  only  informally  in 
making  recommendations. 

Pratt  Institute's  entire  second  year  may  be 
called  an  elective,  as  the  first  year  is  inde- 
pendent of  it.  It  covers  the  cataloging  of 
early  printed  books,  a  course  in  Latin  palaeo- 
graphy, Italian  for  technical  purposes,  the 
history  of  books  and  printing,  of  binders  and 
binding,  with  process  lectures,  children's 
literature,  history  of  learning,  subject  bibliog- 
raphy, practice  in  advanced  cataloging  and  ad- 
vanced reference  work,  and  lectures  on  ad- 
ministration. It  is  recognized  by  a  certificate, 
or  a  diploma  if  the  institute  normal  examina- 
tions are  taken. 

Drexel  Institute  reports  no  electives. 

Illinois  University  reports  for  the  future  a 
choice  between  public  documents  and  book 
making  in  the  second  semester  for  library  stu- 
dents, and  between  advanced  reference  work, 
public  documents  and  book  making  for  gen- 
eral students.  The  last  three  are  also  to  be 
electives  in  the  first  semester,  in  addition  to 
elementary  reference,  book  selection,  history 
of  libraries,  seminar  work  and  bibliography 
for  general  students. 

The  Carnegie  Training  School  reports  no 
electives  except  the  special  course  already  re- 
ferred to  in  work  for  children. 

Simmons  College  reports  none  as  yet. 

Chicago  University  reports  none. 

Columbian  University  students  may  elect 
attendance  on  lectures  or  instruction  in  cata- 
loging, but  this  does  not  entitle  them  to  a  cer- 
tificate. 

Syracuse  University  reports  none. 

GRADUATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  following  schools  report  associations  of 
graduates:  New  York  State  Library  School, 
an  Alumni  Association,  membership  192; 
Pratt  Institute,  a  Graduates'  Association, 
membership  169;  Drexel  Institute,  a  Gradu- 
ates' Association,  numbering  81 ;  Illinois 
University,  the  Illinois  State  Library  School 
Association,  numbering  76;  University  of  Chi- 
cago, a  Library  Students'  Club,  membership 
87. 

To  the  question,  What  becomes  of  library 
school  graduates?  the  following  tabulation 
may  serve  as  a  reply: 
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*  Chicago  University  gives  no  figures. 
t  Simmons  and  the  Carnegie  have  not  yet  graduated 
any  one. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  has  gath- 
ered the  most  significant  points  from  the  re- 
plies of  these  schools.  It  would  call  attention 
to  what  seem  to  it  certain  failures  to  reach 
a  desirable  standard: 
In  entrance  requirements: 

Chicago  University.  —  Two  college  years 
only  (or  equivalent  credits),  without  ex- 
amination. 

Columbian      University.  —  "Good      intelli- 
gence" required,  no  test  of  this. 
Syracuse  University.  —  High  school  diplo- 
ma or  blank  filled  out  by  high  school 
principal,  without  examination. 
In  curriculum: 

Chicago  and  Columbian  Universities.  —  In 
allowing  a  part  of  the  course  to  be  taken. 
This  is  likely,  later,  if  the  student  is  in 
want  of  a  library  position,  to  lead  to  mis- 
representation on  his  part  or  to  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  those  who  employ 
him,  so  that  it  seems  very  unadvisable. 
All  seem  to  need  a  general  comparison  and 
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revision  of  curricula  with  a  view  to  classifica- 
tion and  uniformity. 
Limitations  of  instruction: 

Chicago  University.  —  One  instructor,  with- 
out library  school  training. 

Syracuse  University.  —  Instructors  without 
library  school  training  or  experience  in 
any  other  library. 

It  is  natural  that  the  committee  should  em- 
phasize the  value  of  library  school  training 
for  those  who  teach  in  library  schools.  The 
case  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  colleges  which 
require  their  professors  and  instructors  to  be 
college-bred,  and,  as  every  one  recognizes, 
with  good  reason.  As  said  before,  the  con- 
tinuity of  instruction,  the  use  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  teaching  experience,  can  be  had  only 
when  the  teachers  have  been  school-taught, 
and  the  knowledge  of  comparative  methods 
comes  only  from  the  school  training  or  from 
Icng  and  varied  experience. 


SUMMER   SCHOOLS. 


CHANGES    FOR    1903-4. 

The  changes  reported  as  intended  for  the 
coming  year  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

New  York  State  Library  School.  Begin- 
ning with  class  of  1905,  degrees  will  be 
granted  for  all  completing  the  full  course. 

Pratt  Institute.  Introduction  of  practical 
work  two  weeks  before  formal  opening  of 
school,  with  continuous  practice  thereafter 
throughout  the  year.  Introduction  into  sec- 
ond-year course  of  the  following  subjects: 
History  of  learning,  literature  for  children, 
advanced  reference- work,  administration,  and 
subj  ect-bibliography. 

Illinois  University.  Three  years  university 
work  instead  of  two,  required. 

Simmons  College.  The  course  becomes  a 
full  Department  of  Library  Science  with 
an  acting  director.  It  will  also  give  an  ad- 
vanced course  for  those  who  bring  college 
diplomas  and  give  their  whole  time  to  techni- 
cal work. 

A  history  of  the  first  four  of  the  schools 
represented  on  the  committee,  in  not  more 
than  500  words,  has  been  furnished  by  them, 
to  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 
These  with  the  tabulations  should  give  all 
needful  information  as  to  the  rise  and  growth 
of  training  in  library  science  in  this  country. 


An  encouraging  tendency  is  noted  among 
the  summer  library  schools,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  ten  reporting  to  the  committee;  and 
just  here  the  committee  wishes  to  express  its 
thanks  to  all  those  schools  and  libraries  which 
responded  so  promptly  and  fully  to  the  ques- 
tions sent,  and  this  would  include  nearly  all 
who  were  addressed. 

As  several  questions  were  sometimes  asked 
under  one  head,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one 
was  occasionally  left  unanswered  through  in- 
advertence. As  a  rule,  those  unanswered 
were  the  least  important  questions  having 
slight  bearing  on  the  general  result.  The 
summer  schools,  through  the  necessity  of  lim- 
iting the  number  of  admissions  and  the  fact 
that  there  i^  more  demand  than  formerly  from 
librarians  and  assistants  actually  in  the  ser- 
vice for  instruction,  have  seen  the  wisdom  of 
preferring  these  to  inexperienced  persons  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  wish  to  enter  the 
field  after  a  short  course  of  training.  Two 
schools  only  report  no  restriction  on  this  point 
and  no  limit  to  students  —  that  of  the  Min- 
nesota State  Library  Commission  and  that  of 
Amherst,  Massachusetts.  At  least,  the  only 
limit  at  the  latter  school  comes  from  lack  of 
class  room :  as  it  is,  50  are  admitted. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
libraries  having  apprentice  classes  brought  out 
the  fact  that  young  persons  were  taken  into 
certain  libraries  as  apprentices,  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  commission 
and  with  a  view  to  preparing  them  for  the 
summer  schools,  and  were  then  entered  at  the 
school  as  actually  engaged  in  library  work. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  picking  out  ap- 
parently suitable  candidates  beforehand  (in- 
stead of  letting  them  pick  themselves  out)  — 
and  most  of  the  winter  schools  would  be  glad 
to  adopt  this  method,  if  possible  —  and  then 
training  them  by  practice  and  instruction ;  but 
reporting  them  as  actually  engaged  in  library 
work  certainly  gives  a  wrong  impression. 
And  while  the  librarian  or  assistant  who  has 
secured  a  position  without  any  help  from  the 
commission  and  who  then  wishes  to  better  her 
knowledge  of  the  work,  should  not  be  fright- 
ened away  by  an  entrance  examination,  these 
candidates  whom  the  commission  itself  has 
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chosen  should  certainly  be  tested  in  some  way 
as  to  their  educational  qualifications.  One 
of  the  libraries  giving  the  practical  training 
states  that  it  will  give  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion next  year. 

The  best  of  the  summer  schools  state  that 
this  rule  of  actual  service  as  a  qualification 
for  entrance  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to 
ir.  the  past,  but  that  exceptions  have  been 
rare  and  will  be  rarer  still.  All  the  schools 
claim  to  require  a  high  school  course  or  its 
equivalent,  but  none  give  examinations.  It 
seems  to  the  committee  that  the  summer 
schools  should  receive  only  those  holding  paid 
positions  or  under  definite  appointment  to 
them. 

It  is  aware,  however,  that  there  are  oc- 
casionally exceptional  circumstances  which 
warrant  the  waiving  of  this  rule,  and  in  those 
cases  it  feels  that  a  comprehensive  entrance 
examination  should  at  least  be  given  before 
admission. 

The  Minnesota  State  Library  Commission, 
which  admits  inexperienced  persons  and  an 
unlimited  number  to  its  six  weeks'  course, 
without  an  entrance  examination,  also  allows 
persons  to  take  a  part  of  the  course  only, 
which  seems  to  the  committee  another  error 
in  judgment.  This  school  has  now  two  in- 
structors trained  by  experience,  and  will  add 
a  school-trained  instructor  this  year.  The 
Amherst  school  has  but  one  instructor  to  the 
50  students. 

Two  or  three  of  the  schools  fail  to  report 
as  to  the  opportunity  for  practical  work. 
Where  a  school  admits  only  experienced  li- 
brarians and  assistants,  the  necessity  for  some 
kinds  of  practical  work  may  not  be  so  great, 
but  students  who  come  in  without  experience 
should  have  as  much  as  possible.  At  Am- 
herst, "12  hours  practice  per  week,  chiefly 
cataloging"  is  reported. 

The  Minnesota  and  Amherst  schools  seem 
to  be  the  only  ones  which  do  not  give  their 
students  an  examination  or  other  test  before 
sending  them  out.  The  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  does  not 
answer  this  question.  All  the  schools,  except 
that  of  the  Iowa  State  Library  Commission, 
give  a  certificate,  including  the  Minnesota  and 
Amherst  schools.  The  University  of  Mis- 
souri fails  to  reply  on  this  point  also. 

All  except  Minnesota  report  that  they  make 


no  attempt  to  secure  positions  for  their  stu- 
dents, and  several,  which  admit  only  libra- 
rians and  assistants  who  have  positions,  say 
that  they  are  under  no  necessity  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  term  "graduate,"  Am- 
herst replies  that  it  is  allowed  in  a  "merely 
colloquial  way,"  and  the  Indiana  commission 
and  University  of  Missouri,  do  not  reply, 
probably  through  inadvertence.  The  majori- 
ty of  the  schools  state  that  special  effort  is 
made  to  have  students  understand  that  they 
are  not  fully  trained  and  should  embrace  as 
far  as  possible,  every  opportunity  of  further 
training. 

The  general  course  which  is  given  in  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Minnesota  and  at  Chautauqua, 
is  now  supplemented  in  the  case  of  all  but 
Minnesota  by  a  special  course  taking  up  one 
or  two  subjects  only,  such  as  cataloging,  and 
giving  them  every  two  years.  The  New  York 
State  Library  School  does  this  every  year, 
leaving  Chautauqua  free  to  give  the  general 
course.  This  seems  to  the  committee  to  work 
in  the  interests  of  thoroughness. 

California  University  states  that  the  course 
will  not  be  given  again,  as  "six  weeks  is  too 
short  a  time  for  crude  material  and  there  is 
not  demand  enough  from  library  assistants." 

The  committee  would  sum  up  by  calling  at- 
tention to  failure  on  the  part  of  some  schools 
to  reach  such  a  standard  as  has  been  reached 
by  the  majority  of  the  summer  schools,  and 
it  calls  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
from  the  answer  of  the  schools  themselves 
that  the  facts  are  drawn : 

In  entrance  requirements. 

1.  All   the   schools   in   not   examining  those   candi- 

dates who  are  not  actually  librarians  or  paid 
assistants,  or  under  definite  appointment. 

2.  Amherst  and  Minnesota  Summer  Schools  in  ad- 

mitting   entirely    inexperienced    persons    and 
without  limit  as  to  number. 

In  curriculum  and  in  instruction. 

i.  Amherst,  as  offering  too  little  practical  instruc- 
tion for  inexperienced  students  and  in  too 
few  lines:  and  as  attempting  the  work  of 
preparation,  instruction,  and  revision,  with 
only  one  instructor  and  50  students. 

a.  The  majority  of  the  summer  schools  in  pro- 
viding practice  only  in  college  and  university 
libraries,  whereas  the  students  come  from  and 
go  back  to  small  circulating  libraries,  as  a 
rule.  Madison  and  Chautauqua  are  exception! 
to  this.  Three  schools  did  not  state  where 
the  practical  work  was  given.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  some  compensation  to  the  stu- 
dent in  the  opportunity  of  working  in  a  large 
collection  of  books  and  seeing  work  done  in 
a  large  and  scholarly  way. 

In  credentials. 

Amherst   and   Minnesota,   in   giving  credentials 
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where  there  has  been  no  experience,  no  en- 
trance examination,  and  no  final  test. 

There  may  be  reasons  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  state  schools  why  it  cannot  do  as  its  teach- 
ing force  would  like  to  do.  There  may  be  a 
higher  authority  which  constrains  it  to  a  cer- 
tain course  of  procedure;  but  there  was  no 
statement  to  this  effect.  In  justice  to  itself, 
the  school  should  make  this  known  if  it  is  a 
fact. 

In  none  of  these  cases  does  the  committee 
profess  to  take  into  account  the  personality  or 
inspiring  power  of  the  instructors  which  in 
rare  cases  may  compensate  to  some  extent  for 
other  deficiencies. 

APPRENTICE  CLASSES. 

The  apprentice  class  may  be  one  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  is  formed  with  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  providing  an  eligible  list  or  a  substi- 
tute list,  the  persons  on  which  will  sooner  or 
later  receive  appointments  in  the  library  that 
trains  them.  The  second  is  formed  in  those 
libraries  which  need  more  help  than  they  have 
or  can  pay  for,  and  which  give  experience 
(sometimes  instruction)  to  pay  for  the  work 
of  the  apprentice,  who  cannot  hope  to  be 
taken  on  the  staff  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
In  consequence,  when  the  apprentice  has 
served  and  been  instructed  a  certain  length 
of  time,  she  must  give  way  to  a  new  one  and 
seek  elsewhere  for  a  paying  position,  forti- 
fied by  her  experience.  The  former  type  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  come  within  the  province  of 
this  committee.  The  statistics  of  these  are, 
however,  generally  encouraging  and  show  an 
advance  in  the  standard  set  by  libraries  for 
their  own  staffs.  Paid  apprenticeship  also, 
such  as  employed  by  the  Buffalo  Public  Li- 
brary, did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
committee's  investigations.  Of  33  libraries 
addressed,  23  responded  that  they  had  classes 
and  answered  the  questions.  In  the  first  class, 
the  average  period  of  apprenticeship  seems  to 
be  six  months,  though  it  ranges  from  six 
weeks,  in  one  case,  to  two  years  of  ten  months 
each  in  another.  The  number  taken  varies 
from  two  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  15  or 
(indefinitely)  "the  number  who  pass  the  re- 
quired examination."  Five  of  the  libraries  re- 
plying give  an  examination  to  test  the  appli- 
cant, and  three  report  an  age-limit  from  18 


to  30  and  18  to  40  years  of  age.  All  seem  to 
take  into  consideration  the  health,  personali- 
ty, and  apparent  fitness  of  the  candidate,  and 
two  make  a  wise  provision  for  dropping  the 
apprentice  if,  after  a  month's  trial,  she  is  un- 
satisfactory. These  libraries  with  one  ex- 
ception state  that  regular  instruction  is  given 
the  apprentice  in  all  departments  of  the  li- 
brary's work.  The  exception  reports  differ- 
ent instruction  to  different  apprentices,  one 
taking  reference  work  and  classification,  the 
other  cataloging  and  filing  cards.  Practice 
in  the  library,  from  four  to  seven  hours 
daily,  is  reported.  Three  give  a  final  test, 
and  one  requires  those  who  aspire  to  the 
headship  of  a  department  to  present  a  thesis 
and  a  written  report. 

Seven  have  among  the  teaching  members  of 
the  staff  graduates  or  students  of  the  various 
established  schools,  thus  getting  the  advan- 
tage of  a  knowledge  of  different  methods  and 
points  of  view.  In  the  smaller  libraries,  the 
instructor  is  usually  the  librarian  alone  for  a 
class  of  two  or  three.  In  the  case  of  one 
large  library,  however,  a  single  instructor, 
with  the  help  of  branch  librarians  for  the 
practical  work,  does  all  the  teaching  of  a 
class  of  15,  but  this  is  her  sole  work. 

All  these  report  that  the  satisfactory  ap- 
prentice ;s  taken  on  the  staff  sooner  or  later, 
the  intervals  varying  from  immediate  engage- 
ment to  six  years,  as  discouragingly  reported 
by  one  library.  The  average  interval  would 
seem  to  fall  within  a  year. 

The  question  that  concerns  librarians  gen- 
erally is  this :  What  becomes  of  the  appren- 
tices who  have  failed  to  satisfy  or  who  cannot 
afford  to  wait  so  long  for  positions?  One 
library  answers  with  no  uncertain  sound,  "] 
satis  factory,  'the  library  takes  them  eventual- 
ly. If  not,  it  does  not  help  them  to  get  in  any- 
where else."  This  is  the  conscientious  stand 
ti  take,  and  it  is  also  the  kindest  thing  to  do, 
if  people  are  found  to  have  embarked  upon 
the  wrong  career,  to  help  them  get  out  of  it, 
not  to  push  them  farther  in.  Only  two  of 
the  libraries  report  that  they  give  a  general 
letter  of  recommendation  to  those  whom  they 
cannot  take  themselves,  and  one  which  ab- 
sorbs all  its  apprentices  after  a  very  sys- 
tematic course,  confers  a  diploma  as  recogni- 
tion of  the  work. 
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Only  two  of  these  libraries  reported  exami- 
nations for  promotion.  In  one  of  these  50  per 
cent,  is  allowed  for  the  examination  and  50 
per  cent,  for  efficiency  and  general  fitness,  and 
any  one  on  the  eligible  list  can  be  promoted. 
In  the  other,  nominations  must  be  made  by  the 
librarian,  these  based  on  general  efficiency,  in 
order  that  an  assistant  may  take  the  examina- 
tion. In  the  small  staff,  where  the  librarian 
is  brought  into  daily  contact  with  his  assist- 
ants and  can  estimate  their  intellectual  ca- 
pacity and  educational  equipment,  such  formal 
methods  of  promotion  may  not  be  necessary; 
but  in  the  large  library,  with  branches,  where 
many  of  the  assistants  must  be  mere  names 
to  the  librarian,  such  a  test  of  an  assistant's 
ability  and  desire  to  improve  seems  highly 
desirable.  It  is  valuable,  too,  as  breaking 
down  the  tradition  that  length  of  tenure  alone 
is  in  itself  a  qualification  for  promotion;  and 
every  librarian  knows  how  that  old  ghost 
arises  to  torment  him  occasionally. 

The  librarian  of  the  small  town,  which  is 
thoroughly  Americanized,  intelligent,  and  re- 
spectable, can  know  personally  the  candidates 
for  apprenticeship  and  feel  comparatively  safe 
as  to  the  kind  of  person,  socially  speaking, 
who  is  likely  to  present  for  library  work.  He 
does  not  need  such  rigid  bars  as  the  librarian 
of  the  city  library,  with  the  constant  pressure 
for  "places"  of  crude  persons  of  all  nation- 
alities, coming  from  homes  of  no  refinement, 
and  armed  with  nothing  but  a  high  school 
diploma  as  with  a  weapon.  The  high  school 
education  given  to  a  naturally  intelligent  per- 
son, of  whatever  nationality,  is  sufficient 
preparation,  perhaps,  so  far  as  informational 
equipment  is  concerned,  but  it  cannot  make  a 
gentlewoman,  and  it  is  gentlewomen  that  our 
large  city  libraries  want.  Hence  the  need  of 
more  and  more  careful  sifting  in  the  case  of 
successive  promotions. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  the  re- 
plies from  these  libraries  is  that  they  are 
growing  increasingly  conscious  of  the  neces- 
sity of  care  in  providing  themselves  and,  pos- 
sibly, other  libraries  with  assistants.  The 
chief  defect  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  in 
preparing  students  for  other  libraries,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  had  no  comparative 
study.  If  the  Decimal  or  Expansive  classifica- 
tion is  not  used  in  the  library  giving  the  work. 


the  apprentice  is  not  likely  to  know  of  them. 
If  the  library  has  a  fixed  location,  she  knows 
nothing  of  the  relative.  If  it  uses  only  a 
classed  catalog,  she  goes  out  without  know- 
ing how  to  work  with  a  dictionary  catalog, 
etc. 

So  much  for  the  libraries  conducting  classes 
with  the  object  of  filling  vacancies  on  their 
own  staffs  or  providing  substitute  lists. 

Now  for  the  libraries,  usually  small  ones, 
which  train  apprentices,  primarily  to  get 
their  own  work  done  for  nothing  and  incident- 
ally to  provide  other  libraries  with  assistants. 
Nine  of  the  libraries  having  apprentice 
classes  belong  to  this  class.  Here,  as  in  most 
debatable  cases,  everything  "depends."  With 
proper  safeguards  this  may  be  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  at  a  particular  time  and 
place.  Without  these  safeguards  it  is  in- 
jurious to  librarianship  and  cannot  be  encour- 
aged by  thoughtful  persons.  Two  of  these 
libraries  report  that  in  addition  to  preparing 
apprentices  for  positions  in  the  library  that 
trains  them  they  accept  as  apprentices  persons 
who  are  under  appointment  to  positions  and 
wish  to  be  fitted  for  them.  This  is  unobjec- 
tionable if  two  conditions  are  observed :  first, 
that  the  library  itself  had  nothing  to  do  with 
securing  the  appointment,  and  second,  that 
the  candidate  is  utterly  unable,  for  want  of 
time  or  money,  to  take  a  more  thorough 
training. 

Two  others  report  that  in  addition  to  those 
who  are  to  fill  vacancies  they  take  persons 
recommended  to  them  by  the  state  commis- 
sion and  fit  them  for  the  summer  school. 
These  libraries  give  letters  of  general  recom- 
mendation. 

Four  libraries  state  that  they  give  appren- 
tices, after  a  certain  period  of  unpaid  work, 
a  letter  of  general  recommendation  to  other 
libraries.  One  states  that  the  letter  is  not 
needed,  as  the  apprentices  take  positions  im- 
mediately, though  none  are  engaged  by  the 
library  that  trains  them.  Another  states  that 
in  future  the  library  will  train  only  actual  li- 
brarians or  persons  under  appointment. 

The  length  of  the  course  in  these  four  libra- 
ries varies  from  eight  or  nine  months  to  two 
years,  the  number  of  apprentices  from  one  to 
five  or  six.  One  of  the  four  does  not  mention 
the  number  of  apprentices,  but  says  the  length 
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of  the  course  varies  with  the  time  the  appren- 
tice has  to  give.  Only  one  of  the  four  gives 
an  entrance  examination,  but  it  specifies  no 
passing  mark. 

Two  report  that  the  work  is  chiefly  or  en- 
tirely practical.  Two  give  no  final  tests  be- 
fore letting  apprentices  go  out.  One  librarian 
says  that  if  they  are  not  qualified,  in  his 
opinion,  they  have  to  stay  until  they  are.  He 
gives  them  a  letter  of  recommendation  when 
this  point  is  reached.  All  four  give  letters  of 
recommendation,  in  fact. 

Now,  it  seems  to  the  committee  that  a  li- 
brary that  takes  in  persons  not  engaged  in 
library  work  and  not  under  appointment, 
without  any  test  of  their  general  knowledge 
by  examination,  uses  them  for  its  own  needs 
only  (requiring  no  fee  from  them  and  hence 
not  responsible  to  them),  and  at  the  end  of 
six  months  or  so  sends  them  out  with  a  letter 
to  seek  positions  in  other  libraries,  is  in  the 
way  to  do  considerable  harm.  If  it  accepts 
persons  who  are  occupying  library  positions 
or  are  under  appointment,  and  who  wish  to 
get  instruction  (not  simply  practice)  from  a 
librarian  qualified  to  give  it,  that  instruction 
should  be  worth  a  fee.  The  fee  at  once  en- 
ables the  apprentice  to  insist  upon  instruction 
in  all  departments  of  the  work  and  for  her 
own  benefit  —  and  this  is  what  she  should 
have  if  she  is  to  go  into  some  other  library 
or  back  to  her  own.  If  it  accepts  persons 
who  are  merely  desirous  of  entering  the  li- 
brary field,  it  should  certainly  sift  them  by  a 
fairly  rigid  examination,  and  should  then  re- 
quire a  fee  and  do  its  very  best  by  the  pay- 
ing apprentice. 

Where  the  apprentice  of  either  type  has 
covered  the  entire  field  of  instruction,  some 
carefully  prepared  test  should  be  given,  either 
an  examination  or  a  comprehensive  problem. 
And  in  making  this  test  the  instructor  should 
consider  also  the  personal  traits  and  charac- 
teristics shown  unconsciously  by  the  appren- 
tice during  her  term  of  apprenticeship.  No 
general  letter  should  be  given  even  in  these 
cases,  but  the  librarian  should  act  as  refer- 
ence in  case  the  apprentice  applies  for  a 
given  position.  In  this  way  the  librarian  has 
the  opportunity  to  state  exactly  what  the  ap- 
prentice has  done  and  learned  and  in  what 
she  is  especially  good  or  bad. 

One  librarian  —  not  among  these  four  and, 


alas !  at  this  date  no  longer  a  librarian  • 
who  has  trained  persons  under  appointme 
has  been  accustomed  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
trustees  interested  stating  that  the  apprentice 
cannot  be  called  fully  trained  and  cannot  ex- 
pect the  salary  of  a  fully  trained  librarian. 
This  is  really  the  conscientious  thing  to  do. 

Summing  up,  the  committee  does  not  ques- 
tion the  methods  of  any  of  those  libraries 
•which  train  apprentices  for  their  own  staff, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  two  which  give  gen- 
eral letters  of  recommendation.  As  a  busi- 
ness principle  it  may  be  stated  that  the  gen- 
eral letter  carries  little  weight  among  sophis- 
ticated persons,  and  is  likely  to  work  unfair- 
ness to  those  who  do  not  yet  know  it  at  its 
true  value,  or  lack  of  value.  It  seems  to  the 
committee  that  no  letter  should  be  given  until 
the  apprentice  applies  for  a  given  position,  in 
which  case  the  library  can  act  as  reference  and 
answer  as  to  the  student's  fitness  for  such  a 
position.  Students  sometimes  have  very  little 
idea  of  their  own  limitations,  and  apply  for 
positions  entirely  above  their  capacity  to  fill 
or  requiring  quite  different  gifts  from  those 
they  have.  In  these  cases  the  general  letter 
helps  them  into  the  wrong  niche,  while  a  spe- 
cific one  would  put  them  into  the  right  place. 
This  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  letter  of 
recommendation  may  be  made  in  all  cases  of 
training,  whether  by  schools,  apprentice 
classes,  or  correspondence  courses.  It  should 
always  be  a  specific  letter  for  a  specific  case. 

COLLEGE   COURSES    IN    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  questions  sent  to  colleges  giving 
courses  in  bibliography  and  the  history  of 
printing  were  much  less  numerous  and 
searching,  inasmuch  as  these  courses  are  ad- 
dressed to  college  students  and  not  to  persons 
training  themselves  for  librarians.  They 
were  asked  more  to  gain  a  well-rounded  view 
of  all  that  could  possibly  come  under  the 
head  of  library  science  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

Of  the  fifteen  colleges  reported  to  be  giving 
courses  in  bibliography  and  the  history  of 
printing  II  replied  to  our  questions,  giving 
the  desired  information.  Concerning  the  re- 
maining four  it  proved  we  were  misinformed. 

One  of  these  gives  a  course  in  subject- 
bibliography,  consisting  of  a  few  lectures 
only.  Another  gives  courses  of  three  kinds, 
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one  consisting  of  a  few  lectures  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  on  the  use  of  the  library. 
This  is  probably  given  in  most  colleges,  or  at 
least  many,  and  need  hardly  be  considered 
as  a  course.  A  second  course,  for  graduates 
only,  is  in  historical  bibliography  (by  the 
professor  of  history)  ;  and  a  third,  in  the  ele- 
ments of  palaeography  and  diplomatics,  is 
only  for  graduates.  Each  of  these  occupies 
six  months.  Four  give  the  work  as  a  culture 
course,  for  those  students  who  elect  it,  one 
library  going  into  trade  and  subject  bibliog- 
raphy more  particularly,  lor  those  who  wish 
to  fit  themselves  later  for  librarianship.  In 
all  these  cases  the  lectures  are  given  by  the 
librarian,  who,  in  one  case,  has  also  the  title 
professor  of  bibliography.  The  time  given  is 
reported  as  follows :  24  hours  in  24  weeks, 
with  3  hours  weekly  of  practice;  36  hours  in 
i*  weeks,  with  4  hours  weekly  of  prepara- 
tion; 48  hours  in  24  weeks  for  each  of  three 
courses,  one  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  in 
elementary  bibliography,  one  in  the  history 
cf  printing,  and  one  in  the  illustration  and 
decoration  of  books  —  each  of  these  requiring 
two  hours  work  to  a  lecture;  the  fourth  re- 
ports it  as  occupying  one  term,  with  no  prac- 
tice. In  all  these  colleges  the  work  is  an 
elective,  and  the  two  which  report  on  the 
number  of  students  electing  it  say  20  out  of 
1300  and  5  to  25  out  of  500.  In  three  colleges 
the  work  counts  toward  a  degree.  The  value 
is  reported  by  one  college  as  being  chiefly  for 
student  assistants  in  the  library,  and  those 
working  up  theses ;  in  another  also,  the  stu- 
dent assistant  is  reported  as  profiting  by  them, 
a,  well  as  some  public  library  assistants  and 
persons  intending  to  go  to  library  schools 
later.  The  object  of  the  course  in  one  uni- 
versity is  reported  to  be  "the  furnishing  of 
such  knowledge  of  books  and  libraries  as  a 
cultivated  man  ought  to  have  as  a  minimum." 
This  showing,  the  best  the  committee  is 
able  to  make  from  the  few  indications  it  re- 
ceived of  places  where  such  courses  were  be- 
ing given,  shows  lack  of  uniformity  among 
the  few  colleges  taking  up  the  work,  in  first, 
the  object  of  the  course;  second,  the  subjects 
of  instruction,  and  third,  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  some  college  adequately  equipped  should 
work  out  a  standard  for  such  instruction 
which  might  be  suggestive  to  other  colleges 


and  imitated  by  them,  and  which  might  event- 
ually lead  to  the  establishment  of  chairs  of 
librarianship.  The  committee  would  recom- 
mend this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
College  Library  Section,  and  will  place  the 
papers  received  at  its  service  if  desired. 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL    COURSES    IN    LIBRARY 
ECONOMY. 

The  questions  addressed  to  the  state  nor- 
mal schools  were  rather  more  detailed,  as  the 
committee  wished  to  get  at  the  estimate 
which  is  put  upon  this  part  of  the  curriculum 
by  the  various  schools  which  have  recently 
introduced  courses  in  library  management. 
Although  the  instruction  is  addressed  to  per- 
sons preparing  to  be  teachers  rather  than 
librarians,  much  the  same  preparation  should 
be  required  as  for  the  librarian  of  the  very 
small  public  library. 

Twelve  state  normal  schools  or  state  col- 
leges were  reported  to  the  committee  as  con- 
ducting courses  in  library  economy,  and  from 
all  but  two  of  these  answers  were  received. 
Strangely  enough,  all  but  one  of  these  schools 
are  in  one  of  two  states,  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin. In  all  probability  similar  work  is  done 
in  some  of  the  normal  schools  of  other  states, 
but  these  seem  to  take  the  lead,  and  they  were 
the  only  ones  reported. 

The  name  of  the  course  varies  from  "Gen- 
eral reference  course"  in  one  school  to  "Li- 
brary classes,"  "Library  lessons,"  "Course  in 
library  management,"  "Course  in  library 
methods,"  "Course  in  library  economy;"  but 
the  object  is  the  same  in  all,  to  help  students 
to  use  the  library  intelligently  while  students, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  normal  schools,  to  en- 
able them  as  teachers  to  form  and  manage 
high  school  and  township  libraries. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  it  a  re- 
quired study?"  was  not  given  in  a  number  of 
cases.  In  one  instance  it  is  required  of  new 
students,  not  of  pupil  teachers ;  in  another,  the 
lectures  on  library  methods  must  be  followed, 
but  the  course  in  reference  books  and  use  of 
catalogs  is  an  elective ;  in  a  third,  all  students 
above  the  eighth  grade  are  required  to  follow 
the  course.  The  time  spent  in  the  work  va- 
ries considerably.  In  one  case  it  is  an  hour 
weekly  during  a  semester;  in  another,  three 
lessons  only  are  given.  Six  limit  the  course 
to  normal  students  only.  Lectures  and  prob- 
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lems  are  the  methods  chosen  in  all,  and  the 
subjects  are  elementary  classification  and  cat- 
aloging, accessioning,  book  numbers,  order 
work  and  selection  of  books,  reference  work, 
shelf-listing,  use  of  indexes,  mending,  etc. 
One  school  giving  20  weeks  to  the  course  re- 
quires a  thesis  from  senior  students.  Not  all 
give  all  of  these  subjects  consideration,  how- 
ever, some  limiting  the  work  purely  to  meth- 
ods of  handling  a  small  library.  Very  few 
require  any  practical  work,  though  nearly  all 
report  that  students  have  an  opportunity  to 
dc  such  work  if  they  wish.  They  say,  how- 
ever, that  few  volunteer.  Only  one  reports 
that  the  practical  work  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents, while  another  requires  it  of  teachers 
only.  Five  of  the  libraries  are  in  charge  of 
library  school  graduates  and  two  of  summer 
school  students ;  the  lectures  are  not  given  by 
the  librarian  in  every  case.  Six  of  these  libra- 
rians have  had  other  library  experience  than 
that  of  their  present  positions.  Four  only  re- 
port a  final  test  of  the  student's  acquirement, 
and  one  of  these  for  those  only  who  have 
done  work  in  problems,  that  being  voluntary. 
In  one  state  university  a  credit  is  given  of  one 
semester  hour  for  the  work,  but  in  none  are 
special  credentials  given,  the  normal  school 
diploma  covering  all  work  done. 

Here,  as  in  the  college  courses,  the  lack  of 
uniformity  is  noticeable.  As  to  the  time 
spent  on  the  work,  the  subjects  covered,  and 
the  work  required  of  the  student,  there  seems 
tc  be  no  rule.  Yet  the  object  is  almost  in- 
variably stated  as  the  same  by  all  the  schools. 
Something  more  systematic  is  desirable  and 
will  doubtless  be  forthcoming  in  time  —  the 
work  in  most  schools  is  new  as  yet.  With 
one  exception,  the  work  does  not  date  farther 
back  than  1898,  and  the  majority  date  the 
course  from  1901.  Since  this  work  of  sys- 
temization  would  not  seem  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
the  committee  recommends  it  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Library  Section  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  is  ready  to  place 
the  papers  received  at  the  service  of  the  Sec- 
tion, if  desired. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES. 

The  questions  addressed  to  those  giving 
correspondence  courses  were  naturally  not  so 
numerous  as  in  other  cases,  since  individual 


instruction  is  always  a  comparatively  simple 
thing;  but  such  questions  as  were  asked  en- 
deavored to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

So  far  as  it  couid  get  information,  the  com- 
mittee has  cognizance  of  only  one  institution 
and  two  private  individuals  who  are  giving 
courses  in  library  work  by  this  means.  In  all 
probability  there  are  other  sources,  of  which 
it  would  be  glad  to  be  informed.  Some  well- 
equipped  library  schools  would  be  glad  to  do 
this  work,  but  the  difficulty  of  doing  certain 
parts  of  it  well  seems  almost  insurmountable, 
while  the  dread  of  offering  a  substitute  for 
more  thorough  work,  that  might  be  grasped 
at  by  persons  desiring  a  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing and  a  position,  has  also  acted  as  a  deter- 
rent. 

To  the  question,  "Do  you  impose  any  edu- 
cational test  upon  applicants  for  correspond- 
ence work?"  the  institution  referred  to  re- 
plies that  it  requires  two  years  of  college 
work  or  experience  in  library  work;  one  in- 
dividual teacher  that  she  imposes  a  test  but 
she  does  not  state  of  what  kind,  while  the 
second  teacher  simply  makes  inquiries  as  to 
education,  etc.,  and  gives  up  pupils  after  a 
few  lessons  if  they  seem  unequipped  educa- 
tionally. 

All  prefer  to  deal  with  persons  already  in 
library  work,  but  do  not  limit  the  instruction 
to  these.  The  institution  reports  that  its  in- 
structor is  not  library-school  trained;  one  of 
the  individual  teachers  makes  no  reply  to  the 
question  as  to  technical  training,  and  the 
other  reports  special  courses  taken  under  a 
professional  cataloger  and  in  a  reference  li- 
brary. 

The  fee,  ranging  from  $15  to  $40,  goes 
the  instructor  in  two  cases,  and  in  the  othe 
is  divided  between  institution  and  teacher. 

The  institution  assigns  lessons  and  revises, 
and  questions  and  answers  are  interchanged. 
One  teacher  uses  a  text-book  and  covers  15 
subjects,  questions  and  answers  being  inter- 
changed and  the  pupil's  work  revised.  In 
other  case  specially  prepared  lessons  are  se 
out  and  the  work  revised  and  corrected. 

To  the  question,  "Do  the  teacher  and  p 
have  access  to  the  same  books  and  same 
tions?"   for   classifying  and   cataloging  pt 
poses,  and  the  question  as  to  who  selects 
books,  the  following  replies  were  received : 

From    the    institution:    teacher    and 
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have  access  partially  to  the  same  books  and 
the  same  editions.  Books  are  both  assigned 
by  the  teacher  and  chosen  by  the  student* 

One  individual  answers :  the  same  books 
and  editions  are  used  by  both.  These  are  as- 
signed by  the  teacher  and  also  chosen  by  the 
student. 

The  other  teacher  reports  in  the  same  way, 
adding  that  as  a  rule  100  books  are  chosen 
and  sent  to  the  student,  who  goes  through  all 
the  processes  with  them.  Where  the  student 
chooses  the  book,  she  sends  a  verbatim  copy 
of  Hie  title-page  for  the  use  of  the  instructor 
it)  revising.  The  relation  that  this  bears  to 
genuine  cataloging  must  be  superficial,  of 
course,  since  the  examination  of  the  book 
itself  is  the  prime  requisite. 

The  next  question,  "How  do  you  secure 
this?"  (i.e.,  the  use  of  the  same  books  and 
editions)  was  answered  by  the  institution: 
"Through  dependence  on  the  local  library" 
(which  would  be,  in  many  cases,  a  poor  de- 
pendence) ;  by  one  teacher,  "By  travelling  li- 
braries somewhat,  but  chiefly  through  the  lo- 
cal library;''  by  the  other,  that  she  "knows 
the  loo  books  by  heart." 

The  question  as  to  a  final  test  and  the  safe- 
guards and  marks  was  answered  as  follows : 
All  report  a  final  examination,  the  institution 
only  for  those  who  wish  a  university  credit. 
The  institution  and  one  teacher  appoint  ap- 
proved examiners,  and  the  other  teacher  "sees 
them  personally  in  most  cases  and  arranges 
for  practice  in  some  well-conducted  library 
for  from  two  weeks  to  two  months."  The 
passing  mark  is  reported  as  70  in  the  institu- 
tion, 75  and  90  per  cent,  by  the  two  teachers. 
The  institution  gives  a  certificate  and  one 
major  credit;  one  teacher  gives  a  certificate, 
the  other  acts  as  reference,  and  reports  that 
she  tries  to  be  careful  and  to  watch  the  stu- 
dents' work  after  the  close  of  the  course. 

The  committee  believes  that  in  these  par- 
ticular cases  the  work  is  in  conscientious 
hands,  but  doubts  if  the  effect  of  the  work 
has  been  sufficiently  reasoned  out  by  the 
teachers.  Unless  the  identical  books  and  edi- 
tions can  be  used,  unless  these  are  chosen  by 
the  instructor  with  a  definite  object  in  view 
in  the  case  of  each  individual  book,  so  as  to 
cover  carefully  the  whole  ground  of  catalog- 

*  The  italics  are  the  committee's. 


ing  and  a  great  variety  of  classification,  the 
instruction  cannot  be  called  satisfactory.  In 
the  case  of  books  sent  out  after  careful  selec- 
tion, unless  they  are  to  be  gone  over  after- 
ward by  the  teacher  with  the  pupil's  efforts 
at  cataloging  and  classifying  them  at  hand  for 
comparison,  the  instructor  should  previously 
have  made  hor  own  catalog  of  them  and  kept 
a  record  of  her  own  classification  by  which 
to  correct  the  student's  work.  The  things 
that  cannot  be  taught  by  correspondence,  the 
things  that  require  object-lesson  work,  speed 
tests,  work  with  the  public  or  various  classes 
of  the  public,  reference  work  such  as  requires 
a  fair  collection  of  reference  books  for  its 
performance,  are  all  important  things.  The 
personal  inspiration  of  the  instructor,  the 
broad,  general  consideration  of  administra- 
tive questions,  cannot  be  had  by  the  student ; 
the  actual  practice  in  a  library  must  be  lack- 
ing in  some  cases.  Furthermore,  and  most 
important,  correspondence  work  by  individ- 
uals cannot  be  supervised  or  regulated  or 
controlled,  since  it  can  be  carried  on  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  authoritative  body  com- 
petent to  do  these  things,  and  since  there  is 
no  responsibility  to  any  such  body. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  depre- 
cates correspondence  teaching  by  individuals, 
no  matter  how  careful  or  how  well  qualified, 
since  the  tendency  is  toward  irresponsibility 
and  the  good  teacher  cannot  be  known  from 
the  poor  one  by  those  who  wish  instruction. 
It  would  recommend  that  some  of  the  estab- 
lished schools  and  perhaps  some  of  the  lead- 
ing libraries  be  authorized  by  the  Association 
to  do  correspondence  work  of  a  given  stand- 
ard, with  the  proper  equipment  and  opportuni- 
ties for  practical  work,  and  with  all  possible 
safeguards  against  its  being  used  by  persons 
with  a  wrong  object,  limiting  it  to  persons 
under  appointment  or  actually  in  positions, 
and  that  such  courses  be  reported  on  from 
year  to  year  as  a  part  of  their  regular  school 
work.  Only  so  can  the  genuine  demand  for 
correspondence  work  be  properly  met. 

SUMMING  UP. 

The  committee  has  one  or  two  recommen- 
dations to  make,  to  give  effect  to  its  report : 

First.  That  another  and  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Library  Training  be  appointed,  to 
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be  composed  of  eight  persons :  one,  a  member 
of  a  state  library  commission;  one,  the  libra- 
rian of  a  free  circulating  library  of,  at  least, 
50,000  volumes ;  one,  the  librarian  of  a  college 
01  reference  library;  one  library  trustee,  in- 
terested in  questions  of  training;  and  four  li- 
brary school  graduates  engaged  in  library 
work  in  various  kinds  of  libraries  and  in  va- 
rious capacities,  including  one  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  a  library  school.  One  school  graduate 
and  one  ether  member  to  be  retired  and  re- 
placed at  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  and 
each  year  thereafter. 

That  this  committee  be  required  to  present 
an  annual  report  to  the  American  Library 
Association.  That  this  report  be  discussed 
each  year  and  not  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
routine. 

Second.  That  there  be  published  an  A.  L. 
A.  tract  on  "Training  for  librarianship," 
making  a  brief  statement  of  a  wholly  satisfac- 
tory standard  for  each  type  of  school,  to 
which  shall  be  appended  the  names  of  such 
sources  of  training  of  different  kinds  and 
grades  as  fully  meet  this  standard,  this  state- 
ment and  list  of  schools  registered  as  fully 
meeting  the  standard  to  be  revised  for  the 
annual  report  each  year. 

These  recommendations  are  made  by  the 
committee  from  a  conviction  that  something 
should  be  done  to  bring  about  a  higher  stand- 
ard and  greater  uniformity  of  standard  of 
training,  for  the  sake  of  the  calling  of  libra- 
rianship, for  the  sake  of  library  boards  un- 
able to  discriminate  between  the  various  ad- 
vertised sources  of  training,  and  for  the  sake 
of  those  applicants  for  training  who  should 
not  be  allowed  to  waste  time,  effort,  and 
money  on  an  inferior  quality  or  defective 
quantity  of  training.  The  committee  repre- 
sents library  schools  which  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  their  own  standards  or  with 
their  own  qualifications  for  criticism,  but 
which  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  introduce 
better  and  higher  standards  as  fast  as  these 
are  recognized.  It  was  asked  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  present  a  report  on  library  training, 
and  it  has  tried  to  do  this  neither  perfunctor- 
ily on  the  one  hand  nor  with  any  feeling  of 
superiority  or  personal  animus  on  the  other. 
It  now  asks  to  be  discharged. 


SKETCHES   OF   FOUR   LIBRARY   SCHOOL 
PRATT    INSTITUTE    LIBRARY    SCHOOL. 

THE  Prstt  Institute  Library  School  began 
early  in  the  year  1890  as  a  class  in  cataloging 
for  the  benefit  of  the  library's  staff.  In  the 
fall  of  1890  its  scope  was  broadened;  all  who 
applied  were  admitted,  and  the  work  of  train- 
ing students  as  assistants  in  this  and  other 
libraries  was  definitely  begun.  Two  separate 
courses  were  offered,  cataloging  and  library 
economy,  taught  on  alternate  days.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
library  taught  the  work  of  which  each  had 
charge  and  the  methods  used  in  the  Institute 
library. 

For  two  or  three  years  the  work  was  large- 
ly experimental,  various  subjects,  such  as 
typewriting,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  literature,  and  composi- 
tion, being  introduced,  and  afterward  dropped 
under  changed  conditions.  By  1894  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  had  so  increased  that  a  com- 
petitive entrance  examination  was  made  nec- 
essary. In  1895  a  study  of  comparative  meth- 
ods was  begun  under  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School. 

In  1896  the  present  director  assumed 
charge  of  the  school  and  it  was  reorganized 
on  a  different  basis.  The  two  courses  were 
united,  a  school  faculty  was  organized,  a  head 
instructor  was  appointed,  who  gave  most  of 
her  time  to  the  work,  and  instruction  was 
given  by  only  those  members  of  the  staff  who 
had  given  evidence  of  a  gift  for  teaching.  The 
standards  of  admission  were  raised,  a  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German  was  required, 
the  practical  work  was  carefully  systematized 
and  carefully  revised.  The  higher  standards 
for  admission  made  possible  the  dropping  of 
instruction  in  literature  and  composition,  thus 
making  room  for  a  course  of  study  of  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  fiction,  from  the  libra- 
rian's point  of  view,  more  reference  work  and 
bibliography,  the  study  of  technical  French 
and  German,  and  of  indexing,  all  of  which 
have  made  the  course  more  practical.  In 
raising  the  standard  of  admission  it  has  not 
seemed  wise  to  insist  on  the  requirement  of 
a  college  degree.  Some  of  the  strongest  stu- 
dents have  been  those  whom  travel,  wide 
reading,  and  experience  of  life  have  fitted  to 
do  the  work  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  college 
training  could  have  done. 

A  second  year's  culture  course  to  fit  stu- 
dents for  the  more  scholarly  side  of  library 
work  was  offered  in  the  fall  of  1896  and  sub- 
sequently whenever  enough  students  elected  to 
take  it.  A  course  to  fit  students  for  children's 
work,  offered  in  1899,  was  discontinued  in 
1902,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh school,  with  greater  facilities  for  giv- 
ing the  work.  Some  of  the  features  of  that 
course,  however,  will  be  included  in  the  sec- 
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ond  year  course,  making  that  a  well-rounded 
preparation  for  advanced  work. 

From  the  beginning  a  sirong  characteristic 
of  the  school  has  been  the  stress  laid  on  per- 
sonal fitness  for  the  work,  and  a  valuable  feat- 
ure of  th^  course  has  been  the  opportunity 
given  the  students  to  put  instruction  into 
practice  by  working  in  the  library  itself.  In  the 
beginning  the  work  was  of  the  nature  of  ap- 
prenticeship, planned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library,  no  tuition  being  charged  for  the  third 
term's  work.  With  the  reorganization,  how- 
ever, this  was  all  changed.  The  work  was 
carefully  planned  so  as  to  give  the  student 
the  widest  experience  in  all  kinds  of  public 
library  and  reference  work.  The  school  has 
benefited  Ly  the  growth  and  extension  of  the 
library.  The  children's  room,  the  art-reference 
loom,  th^  open-shelf  room,  and  the  informa- 
tion desk  have  added  greatly  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  course,  and  the  careful  revision 
and  inspection  of  the  student's  work  by  the 
heads  of  departments  enable  the  faculty  to  es- 
timate each  student's  fitness  to  do  various 
kinds  of  work  much  better  than  would  be 
possible  for  class-room  work  alone. 

DREXEL   INSTITUTE   LIBRARY    SCHOOL. 

THE  Drexel  Institute  Library  School  was 
opened  in  November,  1892,  with  a  class  of  10 
students.  The  first  year  was  an  experimental 
cne.  The  director,  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  outlined  the 
course  to  cover  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
first  year's  work  at  Albany.  But  beginning 
late  in  the  year  and  working  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  library  just  starting  and  a 
small  staff,  the  course  was  necessarily  in- 
complete. Since  1892  the  course  of  study  has 
undergone  some  changes  and  now  includes 
many  new  subjects,  while  several  experi- 
ments have  been  discontinued.  For  the  past 
five  years  the  curriculum  has  been  practically 
the  same,  subject  only  to  slight  modifications 
from  time  to  time. 

The  school  has  aimed  throughout  these 
i  years  to  give  as  thorough  a  one  year's 
course  as  possible,  and  has  not  endeavored  to 
undertake  an  additional  second  year.  Its  stu- 
dents work  in  a  library  which  belongs  to  a 
technical  school,  and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  a  free  circulating  library. 

In  outlining  a  course  in  library  training 
there  are  always  two  sides  to  consider.  In 
the  first  place  the  students  must  have  a  thor- 
ough technical  training,  and  secondly  they 
must  have  as  wide  an  acquaintance  as  pos- 
sible with  books  and  authors.  The  Drexel 

istitute  Library  School  requires  for  admis- 

lon  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent, 

further,  requires  its  applicants  to  pass 

i  an   entrance  examination   in  literature, 

story,  languages,  and  general  information 
as  would  necessitate  an  education  equal  to  at 
least  two  years  in  college.  But  even  with 


this  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  include, 
iii  addition  to  the  technical  work,  a  study  of 
books.  It  has  often  been  urged  that  students 
should  have  this  knowledge  of  books  before 
entering  the  school,  and  that  the  school  should 
limit  its  teaching  to  technical  library  subjects, 
but  experience  has  shown  us  that  even  college 
graduates  need  to  study  books  from  the  libra- 
rian's point  of  view. 

The  technical  branches  of  library  science 
taught  in  the  school  include  the  usual  sub- 
jects, e.g.,  cataloging,  classification,  order 
^ork,  accessioning,  shelf-listing,  loan  sys- 
tems, reference  work,  bibliography,  binding, 
children's  readings,  etc.  Lectures  are  also 
given  on  various  general  phases  of  library 
science,  such  as  library  commissions,  travel- 
ling libraries,  buildings,  etc. 

A  change  in  the  method  of  cataloging  was 
introduced  this  year.  The  new  A.  L.  A.  rules 
are  now  used  as  a  basis  for  instruction  and 
the  form  of  card  used  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  been  adopted  by  the  library.  In- 
struction in  typewriting  is  given,  owing  to 
the  increased  use  of  the  typewriter  for  cata- 
log cards. 

Practical  work  in  the  school  accompanies 
the  lectures  on  each  subject,  and  is  continued 
throughout  the  year  under  supervision.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  work  at  the  delivery 
desk,  which  is  assigned  each  day  to  two  stu- 
dents. A  course  of  lectures  on  books  and 
printing  is  given  during  the  second  term,  and 
embraces  not  only  the  history  of  printing  and 
writing,  but  also  a  history  of  learning  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  i8th  century. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

THIS  school  opened  in  September,  1893,  at 
Armour  Institute  (later  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology),  Chicago,  with  an  elementary 
course  of  one  year  for  high  school  graduates, 
to  meet  a  demand  which  was  felt  in  the  mid- 
dle west.  Its  connection  with  a  technical 
school  was  at  first  considered  peculiarly  for- 
tunate, but  as  conditions  changed  or  were 
more  fully  appreciated  the  course  was  ex- 
tended to  two  years,  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  school  could  not  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  it  without  larger  quarters,  more 
generous  equipment,  and  advanced  require- 
ments. Therefore  in  the  spring  of  1897  it  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  adopt  the  school,  and  the  transfer  was 
made  so  that  instruction  was  uninterrupted. 
Part  of  the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the 
technical  equipment  were  moved,  with  the 
good  will  of  Armour  Institute,  the  entrance 
requirements  were  advanced  two  years,  and 
the  course  was  honored  by  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  library  science.  In  September, 
1903.  the  school  will  require  three  years  of 
college  preparation  for  entrance,  and  will  in- 
crease the  equipment  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand; it  will  introduce  the  elective  system, 
and  will  open  some  of  these  electives  to  un- 
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dergraduates  in  the  College  of  Literature 
and  Arts  and  the  College  of  Science.  There 
is  now  offered  a  five  years'  course  of  study 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library 
science.  Three  years  of  the  course  are  de- 
voted to  general  university  studies,  and  stu- 
dents are  urged  to  complete  a  four  years'  col- 
lege course  before  applying  for  admission. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  offer  in- 
struction (i)  to  students  who  wish  to  spe- 
cialize in  library  work  as  a  profession,  and 
(2)  to  students  who  wish  to  elect  library 
courses  as  part  of  a  general  education.  The 
fourth  year  combines  technical  and  liberal 
work,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  library  science.  This  will  be  of  value 
to  the  general  student  as  part  of  a  liberal 
education  or  to  a  library  student  who  can 
spend  but  one  year  in  preparing  for  minor 
positions,  and  it  is  required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science. 
The  fifth  year  is  advanced  and  comparative 
technical  work,  with  the  addition  of  biblio- 
graphic and  historic  subjects,  and  this  leads 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science. 
Electives  are  here  introduced  to  allow  for 
personal  preference  and  fitness  for  different 
positions.  The  College  of  Literature  and  Arts 
and  the  College  of  Science  will  each  offer  a 
three  years'  course  preparatory  to  the  library 
school,  consisting  of  the  courses  prescribed  for 
all  students  and  of  recommended  general 
electives. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  library  science  must  present  52  hours 
of  library  work  for  graduation.  The  general 
student,  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  library  science,  may  elect 
any  subject  in  the  list  of  library  electives  for 
which  he  is  prepared.  Such  subjects  have 
been  indicated  as  will  help  the  student  in 
general  reading,  in  research  work,  in  club 
work,  or  as  a  member  of  a  library  committee 
or  board  of  trustees.  For  the  general  student 
who  does  not  care  to  take  the  required  fourth 
year  of  the  library  school,  nor  to  elect  any 
regular  library  course,  the  school  offers  a 
course  of  15  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  library 
and  the  ordinary  reference  books,  which  will 
help  in  general  reading  or  study. 

The  library  school  has  never  officially  con- 
ducted a  summer  session,  nor  has  it  offered 
correspondence  courses. 

TRAINING    SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN'S   LIBRARIANS, 
CARNEGIE    LIBRARY    OF    PITTSBURGH. 

THE  Training  School  for  Children's  Libra- 
rians is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  work 
of  the  children's  department  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  present  course 
of  study  and  practice  is  based  upon  five  years' 
experience  in  training  young  women  for  li- 
brary work  with  children,  first  informally, 
then  through  a  training  class  and  finally 
through  the  school. 

The  children's  department  of  the  Carnegie 


Library  was  organized  in  April,  1898.  Owing 
to  the  establishment  of  branch  libraries  and 
deposit  stations,  as  well  as  the  extension  of 
its  work  through  home  libraries,  reading 
clubs  and  schools,  the  growth  of  this  depart- 
ment has  been  very  rapid,  and  there  has  been 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  good  as- 
sistants. At  first  such  positions  were  filled 
by  local  applicants  without  special  prepara- 
tion. This  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  since 
the  training  given  these  assistants  could  not 
be  very  extended,  and  they  had  at  once  to  as- 
sume responsibilities  for  which  they  were  un- 
prepared. The  next  step  was  to  secure  the 
services  of  graduates  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  Kindergarten  College.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  young 
women  had  the  right  attitude  toward  children 
and  had  been  trained  to  work  with  them,  but 
they  lacked  knowledge  of  technical  library 
work  and  children's  literature,  and  were  not  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  older  children.  During 
this  period  the  training  consisted  mainly  of 
informal  conferences  and  rcund-table  discus- 
sions among  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
children's  department. 

In  1900  it  was  decided  to  start  a  training 
class  simply  to  supply  assistants  for  this  li- 
brary. Entrance  examinations  in  literature, 
history  and  general  information  were  held, 
several  of  the  13  candidates  being  from  out 
of  town,  and  in  September,  1900,  the  training 
class  began  its  work  with  a  membership  of 
five.  The  course  was  planned  with  three 
special  objects  in  view  —  to  give  the  student 
adequate  training  in  technical  library  work, 
to  introduce  her  to  the  best  children's  books, 
and  to  teach  her  how  to  deal  with  children. 
The  instruction  in  library  economy  and  chil- 
dren's literature  was  given  by  members  of 
the  library  staff,  and  courses  in  psychology 
and  some  kindergarten  subjects  by  several  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
Kindergarten  College.  The  lecture  course 
was  supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the 
children's  rooms  and  home  libraries. 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  trained  chil- 
dren's librarians  in  other  libraries,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  training  more  systematic  and 
thorough,  the  training  class  was  reorganized 
in  September,  1901,  as  a  regular  training 
school  for  children's  librarians,  with  a  two 
years'  course.  The  scope  of  the  work  was  of 
course  broadened  in  every  way.  The  faculty 
consisted  of  the  chief  of  the  children's  de- 
partment as  director,  an  assistant  director, 
who  was  also  special  instructor  in  psychology, 
etc.,  and  various  members  of  the  library  staff, 
who  gave  instruction  in  the  technical  library 
subjects.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to 
have  a  number  of  lectures  given  before  the 
school  by  practical  educators  and  by  libra- 
rians from  other  cities.  The  lecture  course 
was  thus  greatly  strengthened,  but  since  the 
aim  was  to  make  the  training  practical  rather 
than  theoretical,  special  stress  was  still  laid 
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upon  apprentice  work  under  supervision.  Ac- 
tual work  was  required  in  the  six  children  s 
rooms  of  the  central  and  branch  libraries,  also 
practice  in  the  management  of  story  hours, 
reading  clubs  and  home  libraries,  and  experi- 
ence in  working  with  the  city  schools,  the 
number  of  hours  given  by  the  student  to  this 
practical  work  being  equal  to  half  the  time  of 
a  regular  library  assistant. 

So  far  the  training  school  has  been  wholly 
dependent  for  its  maintenance  on  its  tuition 
fees.  In  April,  1903,  however,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  generously  gave  $5000  a  year  for 
the  following  three  years  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school.  The  money  was  given 
in  this  way  rathtr  than  as  a  permanent  en- 
dowment, because  the  authorities  of  the  li- 
brary thought  that  educational  developments 
in  Pittsburgh  in  the  next  three  years  might 
make  it  seem  wise  to  change  their  plans  some- 
what. This  gift  will  make  it  possible  to 
strengthen  the  course  at  all  points,  and  par- 
ticularly to  provide  more  outside  lectures 
from  librarians  and  educators  who  have  given 
time  and  thought  to  problems  connected  with 
library  work  with  children. 

NEW    YORK    STATE   LIBRARY    SCHOOL. 

A  BRIEF  sketch  of  the  parent  library  school 
may  perhaps  best  be  presented  by  comparing 
in  a  few  important  features  the  Columbia 
College  Library  School,  which  opened  Jan.  5, 
1887,  with  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  of  1903.  The  earliest  school  neces- 
sarily did  much  experimental  work  and  there- 
fore has  more  radical  changes  to  record  than 
later  schools. 

The  entrance  requirements  in  1887  con- 
sisted of  "sufficient  education  and  ability  to 
undertake  the  work."  The  proof  of  fitness 
practically  amounted  to  the  expression  of  an 
earnest  desire  to  enter  the  school. 

In  1903  the  candidate  must  present  a  degree 
from  a  registered  college,  a  certified  statement 
that  specified  courses  in  literature,  history  and 
languages  have  been  taken  in  college  and  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  fitness  for  library  work. 
The  test  of  fitness  is  a  thorough  one,  and  not 
a  few  college  graduates  are  rejected.  The 
later  policy  has  attracted  no  individual  stu- 
dents better  qualified  than  some  of  those  in 
•  arlier  classes,  but  it  has  weeded  out  many 
who  were  obviously  unfit,  and  has  resulted  in 
greater  homogeneity  and  in  a  higher  standard 
of  excellence. 

The  credentials  issued  have  been  dignified 
^pondingly.  The  two  classes  finishing  their 
e  at  Columbia  College  received  only  a 
written  certificate,  issued  several  years  later. 
The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
"infers  upon  present  graduates  the  degree  of 
B.L.S.  and  makes  them  eligible  for  the  de- 
gree of  M.L.S. 


The  most  notable  development  is  in  a  re- 
adjustment of  emphasis  through  which  tech- 
nique is  relegated  to  its  proper  place,  and  in  a 
recognition  of  the  enlarged  conception  of  the 
librarian's  function.  In  the  Columbia  curri- 
culum, e.g.,  there  was  no  course  in  reference 
work,  in  selection  of  books  or  in  history  of 
libraries.  The  change  is  evidenced,  however, 
not  simply  by  these  added  book  courses  and 
certainly  not  by  less  perfection  of  dtetail  in 
technical  instruction.  There  is  a  changed  per- 
spective which  habituates  the  student  to  re- 
gard the  catalog,  the  charging  system,  etc., 
not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  means  to 
the  end  that  the  library  staff,  as  book  inter- 
preters, shall  satisfy  the  book  needs  of  the 
community. 

Such  development  in  the  school  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  same  causes  that  have  de- 
termined the  line  of  progress  in  the  library 
movement  of  which  the  school  is  itself  a  part. 
Receiving  the  forward  impulse  it  may  have 
been  in  turn  one  of  the  causes  of  further  de- 
velopment. It  has  at  least  kept  itself  within 
the  moving  current. 

The  school  is  in  urgent  need  of  further 
strengthening  before  it  can  meet  to  its 
own  satisfaction  the  added  demands  made 
upon  it  for  graduates  able  to  cope  with 
the  new  and  complex  problems  of  Ameri- 
can libraries. 

Its  faculty,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them, 
should  be  free  to  give  their  main  time  and 
strength  to  instruction,  doing  only  such  li- 
brary work  as  shall  be  necessary  to  make 
them  more  competent  instructors.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  should  be  chosen  for  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  his  subject  with  the 
same  care  as  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
university  professors.  All  the  courses  of- 
fered could  then  be  more  carefully  worked 
out  and  more  perfectly  correlated  with  each 
other  and  with  the  needs  of  libraries.  Labor- 
atory, work  in  public  libraries  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  co-operation  with  successful  insti- 
tutions in  appropriate  centers,  since  not  at 
present  possible  in  Albany. 

When  the  conditions  just  outlined  are  ful- 
filled the  school  may  be  distinctly  ranked  as 
of  graduate  grade.  That  all  library  schools 
granting  a  degree  reach  such  a  grade  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  in  order  that  librarian- 
ship  may  be  recognized  as  a  profession. 

The  development  of  the  school  has  gone  on 
in  spite  of  serious  limitations.  From  the  first 
it  has  had  to  do  the  best  it  could,  instead  of 
the  best  it  would.  Nevertheless,  with  all  its 
limitations,  which  are  most  keenly  felt  by 
those  who  know  and  love  the  school  best,  it 
has  from  its  391  matriculates  sent  out  a  rea- 
sonable quota  of  men  and  women  whom  the 
Library  Association  has  honored  and  many 
more  who  have  been  given  places  in  the  ranks. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 


BY  ROLAND  P.  FALKNER,  Chairman. 


C  INCE  the  presentation  of  the  last  report 
of  your  committee  Congress  has  passed 
two  resolutions  affecting  the  distribution  of 
public  documents  to  libraries  which  are  of 
interest  to  this  Association.  One  of  these,  in 
relation  to  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  was  mentioned  in  our  last  re- 
port as  pending.  We  shall  revert  to  it  again. 
The  other  resolution,  which  promises  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  smaller  libraries  not  at 
the  present  time  depositories,  is  expressed  in 
a  resolution  of  June  30,  1902,  which  reads  as 
follows : 


"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House^  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  hereafter  the  documents  reserved 


(or  binding  upon  orders  of  Senators,  Representatives, 
Delegates,  and  officers  of  Congress,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  six,  section  fifty-four,  of  an  act  approved 
January  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
providing  for  the  public  printing  and  binding  and 
the  distribution  of  public  documents,  if  not  called 
for  and  delivered  within  two  years  after  printing 
shall  be  bound  in  the  first  grades  of  cloth  and  de- 
Ihered  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  dis- 
tribution to  libraries;  and  the  Public  Printer  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  bind  in  cloth  all  such 
documents  heretofore  delivered  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  for  like  distribution. 
•"Approved,  June  30,  1902." 

In  explanation  of  this  resolution  it  should 
be  said  that  500  sets  of  all  public  documents 
printed  by  order  of  Congress  are  set  aside  to 
be  bound  upon  special  order  of  Senators  and 
Representatives.  The  law  also  sets  aside  a 
like  quantity  in  the  document  rooms  of  the 
houses  for  the  current  use  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  When  a  Senator 
or  Representative  desires  to  have  a  book 
bound  he  generally  sends  to  the  document 
room,  secures  the  book  and  sends  it  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  to  be  bound,  and 
does  not  draw  upon  the  reserve  set  aside  for 
tthis  purpose. 

The  resolution  under  consideration  turns 
over  this  reserve  which,  as  above  indicated,  is 
practically  intact,  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  to  be  distributed  to  libraries.  Un- 
der this  resolution  the  superintendent  received 
the  publications  of  the  54th,  the  55th,  and  the 
56th  Congresses.  He  has  offered  them  to  a 


selected  list  of  upwards  of  300  libraries,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  documents  which  have 
been  selected  is  now  going  on.  Upwards  of 
120,000  books  will  be  thus  distributed  to  the 
libraries  and  saved  from  the  furnace.  Many 
libraries  will  thus  receive  the  public  docu- 
ments, somewhat  later,  it  is  true,  than  do  the 
depository  libraries  at  the  present,  but  under 
conditions  as  favorable  as  characterized  the 
shipments  to  depository  libraries  in  former 
years. 

A  year  ago  your  committee  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Association  to  two  measures 
then  pending  in  Congress.  One  of  them,  of 
minor  interest,  authorized  the  discontinuance 
of  the  usual  number  of  the  American  Ephem- 
eris and  Nautical  Almanac  and  provided  that 
the  first  edition  should  be  distributed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  to  the  libraries, 
a  measure  which  became  a  law  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  report  of  your  committee. 

A  second  measure,  of  greater  interest,  pro- 
viding for  a  library  edition  of  the  reports  of 
the  executive  departments  and  other  regular- 
ly recurrent  publications  of  the  government 
to  be  sent  to  the  designated  depositories  as 
soon  as  issued  in  lieu  of  the  volumes  now  in- 
cluded in  the  sheep  bound  set,  failed  of  con- 
sideration in  the  House.  In  committee  it  was 
so  amended  that  the  binding  of  the  library 
edition  should  be  "half  morocco"  instead  of 
cloth,  as  proposed  by  the  bill,  which  passed 
the  Senate.  This  amendment  would  not,  it  is 
believed,  postpone  the  date  on  which  the  docu- 
ments could  be  distributed  under  the  proposed 
law. 

The  joint  resolution  in  regard  to  the  Amer- 
ican Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  serves 
as  an  excellent  object  lesson  on  a  small  scale 
of  the  advantages  to  libraries  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  larger  act  which  failed  of  con- 
sideration. As  is  well  known,  the  American 
Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  is  published 
in  two  editions,  of  which,  heretofore,  the  libra- 
ries have  been  receiving  the  second  in  the  sheep 
bound  set.  The  first  edition  has  not  hitherto 
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been  sent  to  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  latest  issue  of  the  first  edition,  for 
1906,  which  was  published  in  February,  1903, 
was  distributed  under  the  above  resolution  to 
the  depository  libraries  before  the  second  edi- 
tion of  1902,  which  was  originally  published 
iir  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  Department 
in  January,  1902.  It  should,  moreover,  be 
added  that  the  libraries  have  in  the  meantime 
received  the  cloth  bound  editions  for  1903, 
1904,  and  1905.  Subsequent  legislation  has 
rendered  the  provisions  of  this  resolution 
nugatory,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-enact 
it  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  had  an  admirable  object 
lesson  of  the  possibility  of  an  early  distribu- 
tion of  public  documents  to  libraries. 

The  propositions  embodied  in  Senate  Bill 
no.  4261  of  the  last  Congress  should  again  be 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  National  Leg- 
islature. The  report  of  your  committee  for 
last  year  treated  very  fully  of  the  probable 
results  of  this  measure,  and  we  have  accord- 
ingly renewed  the  recommendations  of  last 
year  with  only  such  changes  in  form  as  are 
necessary  through  the  fact  that  the  measure 
must  be  initiated  anew  in  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

Your  committee  desires  to  renew  its  recom- 
mendations of  last  year  with  respect  to  print- 
ing the  document  number  on  each  page  of  the 
congressional  documents,  with  respect  to  the 
lettering  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  with  respect  to  the 
index  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  proper  indexing  of  the  Congressional 
Record  would  be  of  great  service  to  all  who 
are  obliged  to  consult  its  pages.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  index  is  almost  exclusively  a 
personal  index  of  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  .Congress,  and  this  part  of  the 
work  seems  to  be  thoroughly  and  effectively 
done.  It  is  as  a  subject  index  that  the  work 
u  open  to  considerable  criticism.  The  diffi- 
culty here  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bills  and 
resolutions  of  Congress  only  are  included  un- 
der the  subject  entries,  there  being  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  debates.  Under  the  appro- 
priate subject  heading  the  searcher  finds  the 
titles  of  the  various  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced upon  that  subject.  To  find  the  de- 
bate upon  the  subject  he  must  turn  to  the 
history  of  bills  and  resolutions  which  gives 


references  to  the  debate.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion in  the  index,  though  such  indication 
could  easily  be  made  by  difference  in  type,  as 
to  which  bills  were  actually  reported  or  de- 
bated. If  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  many 
bills  have  been  introduced  the  inquirer  may 
search  long  before  finding  the  bill  which  was 
actually  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  the 
references  to  the  debate  which  he  desires* 
This  difficulty  could  be  easily  remedied. 

If  the  bill  actually  discussed  were  thus  in- 
dicated it  would  go  a  long  way  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  index  to  find  a  de- 
bate on  a  given  topic.  It  would  not,  however, 
meet  the  entire  situation,  as  it  would  not  guide 
the  reader  to  speeches  made  on  any  given 
topic  during  the  discussion  of  bills  not  ger- 
mane to  that  subject.  During  the  last  session 
of  Congress  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
subject  of  discussion  was  that  of  trusts.  A» 
examination  of  the  index  under  trusts  will 
refer  to  several  bills,  but  as  the  bill  actually 
discussed  was  House  of  Representatives  no. 
17,  the  searcher,  who  will  naturally  look  them 
up  in  their  numerical  order,  will  in  this  case 
soon  find  the  main  body  of  the  discussion. 
At  least  twenty-four  members  of  Congress 
reprinted  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
trusts  at  the  last  session.  The  greater  num- 
ber, of  course,  were  made  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  to  suppress  trusts  (H.  R.  17). 
It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that  three 
speeches  on  the  trust  question  occurred  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Postoffice  Appropriation 
Bill,  one  en  the  bill  to  Provide  a  Rebate  on 
Coal  Duties,  one  on  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Bill,  one  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Bill,  and  one  by  Senator  Hoar 
on  a  bill  to  Regulate  Trusts.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  in  this  trust  discussion  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  speeches  would  escape 
the  searcher  unless  he  gave  himself  the  pains 
to  examine  the  index  under  the  name  of  each 
senator  and  representative  to  find  out  whether 
he  had  made  any  remarks  upon  the  trust  ques- 
tion. The  subjects  above  noted  are  appro- 
priately referred  to  under  the  personal  author 
entry  as  remarks  on  trusts  and  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subjects  of  the  bills  discussed.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  assemble  these  references  already 
made  under  the  authors  under  the  subject 
heading  also,  as  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
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index  would  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  users 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

We  would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  repeat 
our  recommendation  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  that  the  scope  of  the  index  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  include  suitable  subject  in- 
dexes. 

Publications.  —  Since  the  presentation  of 
the  last  report  of  this  committee  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  has  issued  the  usual 
document  index  to  the  congressional  papers 
of  the  s6th  Congress,  second  session,  and  to 
those  of  the  57th  Congress,  first  session. 
By  special  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  the  superintendent 
was  able  to  distribute  the  last-named  index 
to  the  depository  libraries  almost  imme- 
diately after  it  was  printed.  His  office 
has  printed  a  special  list  of  publications 
for  sale  relating  to  interoceanic  canal,  ship 
subsidies,  commerce  and  transportation,  Pa- 
cific railroads  and  statistics,  which  was  men- 
tioned in  our  former  report  as  being  in  prep- 
iration.  It  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  department 
documents.  In  order  to  make  the  publication 
available  as  early  as  possible  the  superintend- 
ent has  decided  to  issue  this  publication  in 
parts,  and  he  promises  that  the  first  part,  re- 
lating to  the  publications  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  will  be  ready  shortly. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  publica- 
tions of  other  departments  of  the  government 
which  by  means  of  lists  and  indexes  are  ren- 
dering the  material  pres-erved  in  public  docu- 
ments far  more  accessible  to  librarians  and 
tc  students  than  heretofore.  Thus  in  the  past 
ytar  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pub- 
lished a  list  by  titles  of  the  publications  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from  1840 
to  June,  1901,  inclusive  (Bulletin  no.  6  of  the 
Division  of  Publications).  It  has  also  issued 
an  index  to  the  Yearbooks  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  1894  to  1900  (Bulletin 
no.  7  of  the  same  division).  The  Division  of 
Entomology  of  the  department  has  issued  in 
its  Bulletin  no.  36,  new  series,  an  index  to  the 
bulletins  of  the  division,  r-os.  i  to  30,  1896  to 
ipoi. 

The  Department  of  State  has  issued  a  gen- 
eial  index  of  the  published  volumes  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  and  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  1861  to  1899.  The 


volume  is  one  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  is 
arranged  by  subjects,  the  entries  being  made 
chronologically  under  such  subject  indexed. 
The  names  of  the  writers  of  the  correspond- 
ence are  printed,  indicating  their  official  posi- 
tions and  the  volumes  in  which  their  letters 
can  be  found.  In  connection  with  the  com- 
pilation made  in  1901  of  the  reports  of  tl 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Unit 
States  Senate,  this  volume  serves  to  rende 
the  documents  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  foreign  affairs  very  accessible. 

An  analytical  and  topical  index  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  chief  of  engineers  and  officers  of 
the  corps  of  engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army  from  1866  to  1900  has  been  published 
in  three  volumes  as  House  Document  no.  439 
of  the  57th  Congress,  second  session.  The 
volumes  have  not  been  distributed  to  the  de- 
pository libraries,  but  will  reach  them  in  due 
course.  These  volumes  will  furnish  an  in- 
sight into  the  work  of  the  government  relat- 
ing to  rivers  and  harbors,  the  surveys  of  the 
various  localities,  and  to  the  special  maps  of 
the  regions,  which  accompany  the  surveys. 

Printed  Cards  for  Documents.  —  The  sub 
ject  of  printed  cards  for  government  docu- 
ments has  received  considerable  attentic 
during  the  past  year.  After  the  Magnolia 
conference  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
need  and  extent  of  the  demand  for  st 
printed  cards.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  tt 
conclusion  was  reached  that  such  cards  woulc 
be  of  considerable  value  to  libraries  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  public  documents.  This  con- 
clusion was  strengthened  by  an  inquiry  made 
later  among  the  government  librarians  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  Before  action  can  be 
taken  it  is  highly  desirable  that  certain  techni- 
cal matters,  such  as  the  proper  form  of  author 
entries  (a  subject  which  is  to  be  discussed  ir 
the  Catalogue  Section),  should  be  decided, 
am,  however,  authorized  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  to  state  that  he  is  ready  tr 
undertake  the  printing  of  such  cards,  and  we 
can,  therefore,  regard  their  issue  as  an  as 
sured  fact  for  the  near  future. 

Compilations.  —  The  compilations  issue 
from  time  to  time  by  various  public  authori- 
ties bringing  into  brief  compass  scattered  ma- 
terial upon  given  topics  are  of  scarcely  in- 
ferior interest  to  the  librarian  than  the  in- 
dexes and  lists  above  noted  which  serve 
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locate  the  scattered  material.  We  deem  it 
proper,  therefore,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Association  to  a  number  of  such  works  which 
have  appeared  since  our  last  report. 

First  in  order  we  would  mention  the  com- 
pilation of  bills  and  debates  in  Congress  re- 
lating to  trusts,  from  1888  to  1902,  prepared 
by  the  librarian  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  containing  copies  of  all  bills  relating  to 
trusts  and  the  essential  parts  of  all  discus- 
sions in  Congress  upon  this  subject.  The 
volume  is  adequately  indexed.  It  is  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Document  no.  147  of  the  57th 
Congress,  second  session. 

Of  like  general  interest  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  a  compilation  of  state  papers  and 
correspondence  bearing  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  territory  of  Louisiana,  issued  as  House 
Document  no.  431  of  the  57th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  three  volumes 
which  are  possibly  of  some  restricted  interest. 
The  first  is  a  compilation  of  Senate  election 
cases  from  1789  to  March,  1903,  issued  as 
Senate  Document  no.  n  of  the  s8th  Congress, 
special  session ;  the  second  is  a  compilation  in 
two  volumes  of  the  laws  and  treaties  relating 
to  Indian  affairs  to  Dec.  i,  1902,  issued  as 
Senate  Document  no.  452  of  the  57th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  and  the  third  is  volume  I 
of  a  digest  of  decisions  relating  to  Indian  af- 
fairs, issued  in  April,  1903,  as  House  Docu- 
ment no.  583  of  the  56th  Congress,  second 
session. 

Bibliography.  —  Notice  has  been  taken  from 
time  to  time  in  these  reports  of  bibliograph- 
ical publications  of  the  general  government 
which  have  been  of  a  special  interest  in  view 
of  their  references  to  the  public  documents. 
Your  committee  feels  that  it  is  not  inappro- 
priate to  call  the  attention  of  librarians  to  the 
large  amount  of  bibliographic  work  of  a  gen- 
eral character  which  is  being  done  in  the  va- 
rious offices  of  the  government.  We  have  ac- 
cordingly compiled  a  complete  list  of  the  bib- 
liographies which  are  noted  in  the  "Catalogue 
of  public  documents"  for  the  year  1902  to 
April,  1903,  inclusive,  which  we  desire  to  sub- 
mit as  an  appendix  to  this  report.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  list  reveals  no  less  than  83 
titles  of  bibliographies,  great  and  small,  of 
which  we  shall  not  presume  to  speak  in  de- 
tail. The  Division  of  Bibliography  of  the  Li- 


brary of  Congress  has  published  second  edi- 
tions of  its  lists  on  Trusts  and  Mercantile 
Marine  Subsidies,  and  has  published  a  new 
list  upon  Reciprocity.  In  the  publications  of 
the  departments  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  con- 
tains frequent  reports  upon  the  literature  of 
meteorology,  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  upon  the  statistical  publica- 
tions of  foreign  governments.  A  quarterly 
index  of  material  relating  to  military  affairs 
received  by  the  Military  Information  Division 
of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  is  published 
by  that  division.  Of  the  special  lists,  atten- 
tion may  be  called  particularly  to  those  upon 
botany  and  upon  irrigation,  issued  by  the  li- 
brary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  the  index  to  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  March,  1902,  which  have  been  published  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  printed  list 
will  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  further 
enumeration  and  avoid  the  danger  of  burden- 
ing you  with  too  much  detail. 

State  Documents.  —  With  respect  to  state 
documents  your  committee  would  not  trespass 
upon  the  field  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Librarians  in  venturing  to  discuss  meth- 
ods of  publication  and  distribution.  Our  sim- 
ple duty  is  to  report  to  the  librarians  here  as- 
sembled upon  such  legislation  as  promises  to 
make  the  state  documents  and  their  contents 
more  accessible  to  the  librarian  and  to  the 
student,  and  upon  such  publications  of  a  bib- 
liographical character  as  may  facilitate  his 
work. 

The  legislatures  of  most  of  the  states  held 
sessions  in  1903,  and  in  few  cases  were  the 
statute  laws  available  for  consultation  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report.  We  are  accord- 
ingly indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  state  li- 
brarians for  information  regarding  the  legis- 
lation of  the  year.  From  12  states  only  no 
information  has  been  received,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  these  states  had  nothing  of 
interest  to  report.  Some  20  states  reported 
that  no  legislation  of  interest  to  the  associa- 
tion had  been  enacted.  The  state  of  Missis- 
sippi has  established  a  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History  upon  the  model  of  that 
of  Alabama,  noted  in  our  last  report,  and  we 
think  it  proper  to  add  that  under  the  director, 
Mr.  Dunbar  Rowland,  the  administration  is 
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characterized  by  the  same  energy  and  activity 
as  in  the  state  of  Alabama. 

California  by  act  of  March  3,  1903,  author- 
izes the  state  librarians  to  establish  a  system 
of  exchanges,  and  to  draw  upon  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  publications  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

Illinois  authorizes  the  secretary  of  state  to 
reprint  the  scarce  session  laws. 

Indiana  provided  for  reprinting  some  of  the 
early  journals  and  laws  not  represented  in  the 
state  library,  which  can  seldom  be  bought  at 
any  price. 

An  act  of  Minnesota  to  codify  and  amend 
the  laws  concerning  the  state  library  author- 
izes the  state  librarian  to  furnish  the  custo- 
dian of  public  documents  a  list  of  the  states, 
territories,  countries,  and  institutions  with 
which  he  deems  it  desirable  to  carry  on  ex- 
changes for  the  benefit  of  the  state  library. 

North  Carolina  empowers  the  trustees  of 
the  state  library  to  make  such  distribution  of 
books,  reports  and  publications  belonging  to 
the  state  of  North  Carolina  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  ?aid  board  is  advisable  and  proper. 

Porto  Rico  constituted  the  Public  Library 
of  San  Juan,  the  Insular  Library  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  requires  public  officers  of  the  in- 
sular and  municipal  governments  to  deposit 
therein  their  official  reports  and  to  confer 
with  the  trustees  of  the  said  library  concern- 
ing the  custody  of  any  public  documents  or 
reports,  or  records  of  historical  value,  printed 
or  in  manuscript,  as  well  as  concerning  dupli- 
cates no  longer  needed  for  official  files.  It 
also  appointed  a  historian  to  collect,  preserve 
and  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  historical 
data  of  Porto  Rico,  and  particularly  such 
records  and  data  as  may  be  obtainable  in  ref- 
erence to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  island. 

Tennessee  authorized  the  cataloging  and 
arrangement  of  the  state  archives. 

Bibliography  of  State  Documents.  —  The 
most  important  publication  relating  to  the 
state  documents  issued  during  the  year  is 
Part  ii.  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker's  "Provisional 
list  of  the  official  publications  of  the  several 
states  of  the  United  States."  The  present  in- 
stalment of  this  valuable  publication  includes 
the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 


and  Wisconsin.  Those  who  have  used  the 
first  volume  will  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  and  pray  for  its  rapid  extension. 

The  second  part  of  Miss  Hasse's  work  on 
documents  relating  to  the  legislative  bodies 
contains  a  partial  check  list  of  state  legisla- 
tures. The  list  extends  from  Alabama  to 
Maryland  and  gives  dates  to  the  sessions  of 
the  legislatures.  It  furnishes  an  excellent 
guide  and  is  of  valuable  assistance  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  cataloging  of  the  journals 
and  documents.  I  believe  that  I  am  violating 
no  confidence  in  mentioning  the  fact  that  the 
librarian  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  has  in  preparation  a  catalog  of  the 
state  session  laws  in  his  library  which  will 
take  the  form  of  a  check  list  of  all  the  ses- 
sions held  by  legislative  bodies  in  this  country. 
It  will  supplement  the  list  before  mentioned 
by  including  all  of  the  states  and  by  giving 
fuller  details  in  regard  to  colonial  legisla- 
tures. 

From  time  to  time  the  committee  has  re- 
ported to  the  Association  works  of  a  biblio- 
graphical character  referring  to  the  state 
documents  and  has  also  noted  the  new  under- 
takings in  the  publication  of  archives  which 
have  rendered  historical  official  documents 
more  accessible  to  the  investigator.  The  time 
has  seemed  ripe  to  gather  this  scattered  in- 
formation into  a  focus.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  we  present  as  an  Appendix  a  re- 
port upon  the  bibliographical  information  re- 
lating to  the  documents  of  all  the  states  and 
upon  the  publication  of  state  archives,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Miss  A.  R.  Hasse. 

In  concluding  its  report,  your  committee 
submits  two  appendices,  already  noted,  with 
the  request  that  they  be  printed,*  and  pro- 
poses the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved.  That  the  Association  reaffirm  its  resolu- 
tions of  last  year  endorsing  the  issue  of  a  library 
edition  of  the  public  documents  as  proposed  in  Sen- 
ate bill  4261  of  the  last  Congress,  and  recommend- 
ing the  printing  of  the  document  marks  on  each  page 
of  the  Congressional  Documents,  the  placing  of  dates 
in  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  especially  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  Index  to  the  Congressional  Record. 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  to  urge  these  resolutions  upon  Congress 
by  memorial  or  otherwise. 

*  It  is  regretted  that  it  was  not  found  practicable 
to  include  these  appendices;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  be  published  in  an  early  issue  of  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. 
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BY  W.  I.  FLETCHER,  Chairman. 


T  AST  year  the  terms  expired  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Publishing  Board,  W.  I. 
Fletcher  and  R.  R.  Bowker.  The  Executive 
Board  reappointed  Mr.  Fletcher  and  appointed 
in  place  of  Mr.  Bowker,  who  declined  reap- 
pointment,  Mr.  Hiller  C.  Wellman,  librarian 
of  the  City  Library  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
Board,  at  its  first  meeting  thereafter,  organ- 
ized by  the  choice  of  W.  I.  Fletcher  as  chair- 
man, C.  C.  Soule  treasurer,  Miss  Nina  E. 
Browne  secretary.  Miss  Browne's  whole  time 
is  given  to  the  work  of  the  Board  at  the  head- 
quarters at  iol/2  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

The  increasing  business  of  the  Board,  and 
the  need  that  Miss  Browne  should  devote 
much  of  her  time  to  the  editing  of  the  Por- 
trait index,  led  to  the  employment  of  a  regu- 
lar assistant,  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Whittemore,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  Library  School, 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  five  months.  Since  his 
resignation  in  April,  Miss  Katharine  L.  Swift 
has  been  temporarily  employed.  The  whole 
matter  of  the  personnel  of  this  office  is  still 
regarded  as  contingent  on  the  plans  now  be- 
ing gradually  worked  out  for  a  proper  head- 
quarters with  permanent  officers,  for  the  A. 
L.  A.,  which  would  include  the  Publishing 
Beard  with  other  executive  functions  of  the 
Association.  In  this  connection  attention  is 
called  to  Mr.  George  Iles's  paper  at  this  con- 
ference on  "A  headquarters  for  our  Associa- 
tion." 

Our  last  report  closed  with  an  allusion  in 
language  borrowed  from  the  previous  one,  to 
the  "need  of  a  better  financial  condition"  for 
the  Board.  It  was  only  a  few  days  after  those 
words  were  written  that  Dr.  Billings  in  his 
presidential  address  at  the  Magnolia  Confer- 
ence announced  Mr.  Carnegie's  munificent 
gift  of  $100,000  for  the  work  of  the  Board. 
The  income  of  this  fund  began  to  be  realized 
at  once,  but  our  financial  year  was  then  half 
over,  so  that  the  treasurer's  statement  ap- 
pended to  this  report  does  not  show  the  full 
advantage  of  our  present  endowment. 

But  as  was  intimated  last  year,  when  plans 


for  the  Board  were  under  discussion,  even 
such  a  generous  addition  to  our  resources  will 
not  enable  us  at  once  to  undertake  all  the  en- 
terprises that  have  been  contemplated  by  or 
suggested  to  us.  The  policy  of  the  Board  has 
been  to  improve  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
us  of  putting  our  work  on  a  better  business 
basis  and  carrying  through  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible undertakings  already  in  hand  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  tediously  delayed 
for  lack  of  funds. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  review  of  pro- 
gress in  our  several  lines  of  work  similar  to 
that  presented  a  year  ago: 

i.  The  A.  L.  A.  Catalog.  This  is  men- 
tioned first  because  it  has  been  given  first 
place  in  our  plans  and  our  expenses.  As 
was  stated  last  year,  the  State  Library  at 
Albany,  Mr.  Dewey  recognizing  the  import- 
ance of  the  enterprise,  has  undertaken,  with 
the  financial  support  of  the  Board,  to  pre- 
pare the  new  edition,  including  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  old  edition  of  1893,  the  ad- 
dition of  some  3000  more  volumes  (so  that 
the  new  edition  will  represent  a  "model  li- 
brary" of  8000  volumes  instead  of  5000),  and, 
above  all,  the  securing  of  expert  advice  from 
a  large  corps  of  competent  men,  largely  uni- 
versity professors,  as  to  inclusions  and  exclu- 
sions, this  advice  often  accompanied  by  brief 
pithy  notes.  The  service  thus  rendered  by 
the  New  York  State  Library  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  undertaking,  and  is  only  partially 
offset  by  the  payments  the  Board  has  made  to 
the  library  for  actual  clerical  work,  for  which 
we  have  appropriated  $100  a  month  for  the 
last  eight  months. 

The  work  is  making  excellent  progress,  and 
will  be  done  in  time  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion in  1904.  The  generous  initiative  in  this 
work  of  the  New  York  State  Library  is  paral- 
leled by  the  offer  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  print  the  catalog  as  one  of  its  bulletins,  for 
free  distribution,  and  to  furnish  printed  cards 
for  all  the  books  included  in  it  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  printed  cards  (or  cheaper  still 
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if  the  demand  should  be  large).  In  addition 
to  all  this  the  Library  of  Congress  printed  and 
distributed  the  tentative  lists  to  the  "critics." 
Collation  of  the  criticisms  will  have  been 
completed,  and  the  last  of  the  lists  sent  to  the 
advisory  board  before  this  meeting. 

This  effort,  so  splendidly  supported  at  these 
two  library  headquarters,  should  and  doubt- 
less will  result  in  a  greater  advantage  to  the 
library  interests  of  the  country  than  anything 
else  the  Board  has  done. 

2.  The  A.  L.  A.  Index.     The  new  edition 
issued  last  year  has  not  made  its  way  as  it 
should.    Only  about  300  copies  have  yet  been 
sold.    Apparently  many  libraries  which  should 
profit    greatly    by    it    do    not    appreciate    its 
value.     The  price    ($10)   looks  large  as  the 
cost  of  a  single  volume,  but  when  regarded 
as  offsetting  the  cost  of  the  immense  amount 
of  analytical  cataloging  which  this  book  pro- 
vides, the  sum  sinks  into  utter  insignificance. 
Many  libraries  have  spent  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars in  providing  themselves  with  a  decidedly 
inferior  apparatus  in  this  line.    The  attention 
of  all  librarians  is  called  anew  to  the  value  and 
usefulness  of  this  work  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  edition  is  double  the  size  of  the  for- 
mer  one,   and   much   more   than    double   its 
value. 

3.  Literature  of  American  History.     This 
book  has  now  been  out  a  full  year,  and  has 
proved  .'ts  unique  value.     It  has  had  a  good 
sale,  but  the  demand  for  it  thus  far  is  not  at 
all  commensurate  with  its  merits  and  its  prac- 
tical value  wherever  American  history  is  read 
or   studied.     Here   again   is   an   opportunity 
which  many  libraries  have  not  recognized  to 
acquire  the  fruits  of  a  large  amount  of  expert 
historical  and  bibliographical  labor,  at  a  very 
incommensurate  expense.     A  supplement  for 
the  two  years  1900,  1901  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Philip  P.  Wells,  of  New  Haven,  and  is- 
sue *  in  a  thin  volume  uniform  with  the  main 
work. 

The  annotated  cards  for  English  history, 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  have  been  continued 
through  the  year  1901.  For  1902  and  1903 
cards  for  American  and  English  history  are 
being  prepared  by  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  John- 
stcn. 

4.  Miss  Kroeger's  Guide  to  the  Study  and 
use  of  Reference  Books,  announced  last  year, 
has  been  issued,  and  has  met  with  an  excel- 


lent reception,  nearly  the  whole  edition  of 
1000  copies  having  been  sold  in  a  few  months. 
A  second  edition  has  been  ordered  already. 
Few  of  our  publications  have  commended 
themselves  more  thoroughly  to  the  libraries, 
and  it  is  evident  that  no  mistake  was  made  in 
offering  a  work  of  this  kind. 

5.  Subject  Headings.    This  continues  mor 
in  demand  than  any  other  of  our  publications, 
and  is   now   a  source  of  income.     Another 
edition  will  soon  need  to  be  printed. 

6.  Books  for  Girls  and  Women. 

7.  Bibliography   of  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 
These  two  books  continue  to  go  slowly,  but 
are  constantly   reaching  more  libraries,   and 
are  highly  prized  where  known. 

8.  Portrait   Index.      We    are    disappointed 
that  this  important  work  has  not  yet  actually 
gone  to  press.     Miss  Browne  has  done  much 
work  on  it  this  year,  and  yet  some  rather  dif- 
ficult  and   perplexing  problems  of   arrange- 
ment remain.     Mr.  Lane  is  acting  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  this  work,  and  hopes  to  see  it  in 
the  printer's  hands  soon. 

9.  Library  Tracts.     These  are  often  called 
for  singly,  and  are  freely  given  in  response  to 
such  calls.    There  is  not  the  demand  that  was 
expected,  from  state  commissions  and  others, 
for  supplies  of  these  by  the  hundred  for  local 
use.    Attention  is  called  to  the  list  and  terms 
of  the  tracts  in  our  circular. 

10.  Cards  indexing  serials.     Little  is  to  be 
added  to  what  was  said  last  year.    The  issue 
has  been  continued,  and  sent  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  subscribers.    The  Library  of  Congress 
hcving  begun  to  furnish  printed  cards,  as  for 
books,  for  such  of  these  serials  as  have  sep- 
arate   title-pages    for    the    individual    mono- 
graphic   portions    {e.g.,    the    Johns    Hopkins 
Studies  in  History),  the  Board  will  cease  to 
issue  these,  as  the  duplication  of  this  work 
seems  unnecessary. 

11.  Cards  indexing  miscellaneous  sets,  out- 
side of  serials.     Of  these,  cards  are  in  stock 
for  the  following  sets,  of  which  all  but  the 
first   thrae  have   been  issued    since   the   last 
conference : 

Amer.  Academy  of  Polit.  and  Soc.  Sci. 
Annals,  1890-1891. 

Bibliographica,  3  volumes. 

British  Parliamentary  papers,  1896-99. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  studies.  Vols. 
I-I5- 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     Bulletins.     1883-97- 
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U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.    Monographs.    28  vols. 

U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  terri- 
tories. Reports.  13  vols. 

U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  terri- 
tories. Miscell.  publications.  12  vols. 

Warner  Library.    Entire  set. 

Cards  for  other  sets  will  be  prepared  from 
time  to  time;  also  cards  for  continuations  of 
the  sets  named.  Suggestions  are  invited  of 
additions  to  this  list. 

12.  Cards  indexing  bibliographical  serials. 
Knowledge  of  this  important  issue  of  cards 
for  bibliography  and  library  science  does  not 
seem  to  have  reached  the  libraries  generally. 
The  fact  that  cards  can  be  secured,  by  partial 
subscription,  for  just  such  periodicals  as  are 
subscribed  for,  should  interest  many  libra- 
rians who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in 
their  bibliographical  apparatus. 

The  Board  has  given  much  attention  during 
ihe  year  to  the  question  of  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  "appraisal"  or  "annotated  bib- 
liography" idea.  Recognizing  the  force  of  the 
\vell-considered  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  scheme  of  the  appraisal  of  liter- 
ature by  experts  to  be  regarded  as  authority, 
it  still  seems  to  us  that  as  i  matter  of  practi- 
c  tl  utility,  nothing  is  more  called  for  by  our 
librarians,  purchasing  committees,  and  others, 
than  some  expert  (though  not  authoritative) 
advice  in  the  choice  of  books. 

Fault  is  found,  and  properly  enough,  from 
a  theoretical  point  of  view,  with  some  of  the 
judgments  expressed  in  the  annotated  bib- 
liographies we  have  already  issued.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  by  those  competent  to  judge 
that  as  a  matter  of  real  utility  these  books 
have  been  found  of  decided  value,  and  have 
been  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  have  used 
them.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that 
they  have  certainly  created  a  demand  for  help 
of  the  same  sort  in  fields  not  yet  covered. 

The  new  edition  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog 
will  be  of  great  importance  from  this  point  of 
view.  But  there  is  a  special  call  for  some 


"appraisal"  for  the  benefit  of  libraries  of  the 
new  books  as  they  appear  from  the  press. 
Two  problems  are  presented  by  the  work  of 
the  Board  in  the  publication  of  annotated  bib- 
liographies, first,  that  of  continuing  and  keep- 
ing up  to  date  those  already  published,  and, 
second,  that  of  extending  its  work  in  this  di- 
rection to  other  and  equally  popular  fields  of 
literature.  A  plan  now  before  the  Board  pro- 
poses the  solution  of  these  problems  by  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  notes 
upon  current  literature,  so  written,  classified, 
and  indexed  as  to  assist  the  librarian  in  the 
labor  of  choosing  books  for  purchase,  of  as- 
signing subject  entries  in  cataloging,  of  classi- 
fication, and  of  reference  work.  Such  a  pe- 
riodical might  serve  other  purposes,  and  we 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  pro- 
ject, but  without  as  yet  seeing  our  way  to  its 
immediate  carrying  out.  In  the  course  of  an- 
other year  some  such  scheme  may  take  shape. 
Meantime  the  Board  must  consider  the  matter 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  especially  the  ways 
and  meais.  It  is  quite  evident  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  expend  on  such  an  enterprise  more 
than  our  entire  income,  especially  if  really  ex- 
pert criticism  were  to  be  employed  and  prop- 
erly compensated.  We  must  therefore  begin 
on  a  moderate  scale,  and  extend  the  scope 
and  thoroughness  of  the  publication  as  means 
are  provided. 

But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  work  can 
b0  suitably  done  without  so  large  expense,  the 
results  so  far  secured  in  the  work  on  the 
A.  L.  A.  Catalog  being  quite  encouraging  on 
this  point.  The  active  support  and  assistance 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  of  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  will  here  again  go  far  to  ensure 
srccess. 

Other  new  enterprises  ii!  abundance  are  on 
our  horizon,  but  any  consideration  of  them 
will  be  more  fitting  in  the  discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  provided  for  in  a  later 
session  of  this  conference,  than  in  this  annual 
report. 
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A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING   BOARD 
STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS,  JAN.  i  TO  DEC.  31,  1902 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Copies 
sold  in 
1903. 

Copies  on 
hand 
Dec  31, 
1902. 

Balances    Jan.    i, 
1902,  being  excess 
of     expenditures 
over    receipts  to 
date. 

Operations 
Jan.  i  to  Dec.  31, 
1902. 

Balances    Dec.    31, 
1902,  being  excess 
of     expenditures 
over  receipts   to 
date. 

Spent 

Received 

Expenses 

Receipts 

Spent 

Received 

.A.  L  A   Proceedings  

3 
102 
27  pap. 
85  cl. 
23 
ii  pap. 
42  cl. 
235  pts. 

476 
1905 

$6.17 

81.48 

?3-°o 
5-97 
64.02 
1.64 



87-69 
7.60 

Books  for  boys  and  girls  

537 
13  paP- 
79  cl. 
500 
198  pap. 
226  cl. 
3918  pts. 
93  cl. 
400  sheets 

Fine  arts  bibliography  •! 

[1338.47 
1   

$274.45 

41-35 

42.99 

Books  for  girls  and  women  .  •< 

Guide  to  reference  books....  •< 
Library  tracts,  1-4  

39.00 

96991 
141.00 

*20 
6.97 

237.24 
56288 

44888 
62.80 

3900 

391-44 

54-45 
20 

16.78 

570.12 
1960  40 

77-94 
56.42 
29.00 
1821.83 
1302.14 

129.50 
216.00 

[ 

578.47 
153-5° 

f   

66.95 



Reading  for  the  young  •] 

4  pap. 
14  cl. 

2  pap. 
5d. 
icl. 
371 
289  cl. 
glA  mor. 

4  pap. 

I  Cl. 

2   y2  mor. 
136  pap. 
265  cl. 
500  sheets 
6cl. 
252 
75  cl. 
8H  mor. 
105  sheets 

"j 
359-66 

349-85 

1059.69 

"                                Sup.  -j 
"                       Complete... 

726  8  1 

A.  L.  A.  index,  ad  edition  -1 
Portrait  index,  prelim,  exp  ... 

>•  2649.67 

1252.15 
1739-50 

"•39 
584-97 

8565 

3507 

3-75 

528.55 

ioi-33 
1262.11 
1000  48 

87.02 
677.03 

86.33 

Periodical  cards  
Miscellaneous  sets,  16-28  

Mass.  Pub.  Doc.  cards  -j 

208,420 
400  sets 
400  pams. 
34  sets 
36  sets 

219  sets 
\  

57I-90 
337-88 

1131.62 
639-54 
17.03 

147  sets 

461.03 

Totals    

$4748  90 

$2214.39 

$5598-33 

*6?39  85 

$4895.28 

$35o».53 
i393-77 

$4748.90 

$4748.9° 

$6739.85 

$6739.85 

14895-28 

$4895.  28 

OTHER  ACCOUNTS. 

Balance  Jan.  i,  1902 

Operations  of  1902 

Balance  Dec.  31,  190* 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

General  expense   and    income  account  

$1046.97 
40.09 
83.19 

$1485.96 
1.44 

83-19 
5022.09 

I543-03 
3521.24 

$1614.40 



$1175-41 
38-65 
81.14 

1928.21 
349-24 

82.14 
4237  65 
3047.02 
1866.14 

$980.36 
1200.53 

424.22 
2004.34 

Houghton,    Mifflin    &  Co.  ac< 
Due  on  bills  and  subscriptions. 

867.38 

Totals       

I^coS.  81 

$2180.89 

$3573-65 
" 

$3598.81 

$3598  81 

$357365 

$3573-65 

*  Credited  to  Income  Account. 
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REPORT  ON  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES,   1902-1903. 
BY  J.  L.  HARRISON,  Librarian  Providence  (R.  /.)  Athenaum. 


*1THE  report  covers  the  period  from  June 
i,  1902,  to  May  31,  1903,  that  is,  prac- 
tically the  year  intervening  between  the  Mag- 
nolia meeting  and  the  present  conference.  It 
includes  single  gifts  of  $500  or  more,  of  250 
volumes  and  upwards  and  such  other  gifts, 
miscellaneous  in  their  character,  as  seem  spe- 
cially noteworthy.  Though  some  of  Mr.  Car- 
ntgie's  foreign  gifts  are  recorded,  no  sys- 
tematic effort  has  been  made  to  collect  in- 
formation outside  of  the  United  States. 

The  material  for  the  report  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Library  journal,  Public 
libraries,  the  daily  press,  from  responses  to 
650  postals  sent  to  various  libraries  and  to 
seme  sixty  letters  addressed  to  the  secretaries 
of  state  commissions,  state  associations  and 
smaller  library  clubs.  The  many  requests  sent 
out  were  most  promptly  and  graciously  an- 
swered, and  to  all  those  who  have  so  kindly 
assisted  in  his  work  the  reporter  acknowl- 
edges his  deep  indebtedness. 

Five  hundred  and  eleven  gifts  are  re- 
corded,* representing  in  all  96,247  volumes  and 
$10,306,407.61.  Of  this  amount  $715,800  were 
given  for  general  endowment  funds,  $86,700 
for  building  sites,  $6,679,000  for  buildings 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  $1,250,998.55  for 
buildings  from  various  donors,  $108,960  for 
the  establishment  of  book  funds,  $101,577.46 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  $1,363,371.60 
for  purposes  the  objects  of  which  were  not 
stated.  This  amount  is  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  bequests  and  presumably  will  be  used 
largely  for  general  endowment  funds. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  r  for  the  year  number 
158  and  amount  to  $6,679,000.  They  were  for 
buildings  and  given  subject  to  the  usual  con- 
ditions that  a  site  be  provided  and  that  ten 

•  Except  when  otherwise  stated  all  figures  refer 
only  to  the  United  State*. 

t  To  distinguish  between  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  and 
offers  the  reporter  has  attempted  to  obtain  definite 
information  as  to  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance 
of  each  offer.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  replies  were  not  received  to  in- 
quiries sent,  the  precedent  of  previous  reports  has 
been  followed  and  all  offers  regarded  as  gifts  except 
where  information  of  their  refusal  has  been  received. 


per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  gift  be  pledged 
for  annual  maintenance.  Analysis  of  the  gifts 
shows  that  the  North  Atlantic  division  of 
states  received  $3,588,000,  the  South  Atlantic 
$535,000,  the  South  Central  $467,000,  the 
North  Central  $1,771,500,  and  the  West- 
ern, $317,500.  There  were  five  gifts  un- 
der $10,000,  sixty-three  of  $10,000,  seven- 
teen between  $10,000  and  $15,000,  sixteen 
of  $15,000,  two  between  $15,000  and  $20,000, 
eight  of  $20,000,  ten  of  $25,000,  two  of 
$35,ooo  and  three  of  $40,000.  Bayonne,  N, 
J.,  Philadelphia  (College  of  Physicians), 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  and  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  each  received  $50,000.  Atlantic  City 
and  Colorado  Springs  each  received  $60,000, 
and  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, each  received  $75,000.  Of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  total  gift  of  $6,679,000  six  cities 
received  $4,150,000,  that  is,  Camden,  N.  J., 
$100,000,  Philadelphia  $1,500,000,  Pittsburgh, 
$1,500,000,  Washington  $350,000,  Savannah 
$100,000,  New  Orleans  $250,000,  and  Geve- 
land  $350,000,  including  $100,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  training  school  for  librarians 
in  connection  with  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, a  most  gracious  gift,  revealing  as  it  does 
Mr.  Carnegie's  kindly  interest  in  the  librarian 
himself.  Ten  gifts,  amounting  to  $105,000, 
varying  from  $2000  to  $50,000,  and  not  includ- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  gift,  were  additions  to  pre- 
vious donations.  Besides  these  gifts  in  the 
United  States  the  report  shows  46  gifts, 
amounting  to  $2,065,000  to  England  and  her 
colonies  and  a  gift  of  $250,000  for  a  library 
to  form  part  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  The 
Hague. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Carnegie's  work  in 
behalf  of  American  libraries,  and  especially 
\\here  it  has  come  into  contact  with  and  met 
opposition  from  labor  unions,  the  following 
letter  from  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  federation  of  labor,  is  not  only  of 
general  interest  but  should  be  a  strong  factor 
in  preventing  antagonism  by  labor  organiza- 
tions to  Mr.  Carnegie's  -gifts.  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  Thomas  Keilty,  a  factory  inspec- 
tor of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  is  written  in  re- 
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ply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  Mr.  Gompers, 
asking  his  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  To- 
ronto should  accept  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  of 
$350,000  for  a  public  library  building  and 
branches.  The  letter  reads  : 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  : 

Your  favor  of  the  25th  has  been  received 
and  contents  noted. 

You  say  that  Mr.  Carnegie  proposes  to  give 
a  grant  for  the  establishment  of  a  library  in 
your  city,  and  you  ask  my  opinion  whether  it 
should  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  matter  is 
one  of  entire  indifference  on  our  part.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  accumulated  a  vast  fortune.  If 
justice  had  been  done  to  labor  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  either  he  or  any  one  else  could 
have  accumulated  such  fabulous  wealth.  We 
are  not  living  in  Altruria,  however,  and  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Carnegie  seems  bent  upon  mak- 
ing grants  for  libraries  in  several  cities  and 
towns  in  America,  and  as  there  is  perhaps 
no  means  by  which  he  can  be  persuaded  to 
devote  his  wealth  to  a  purpose  fraught  with 
better,  more  important,  as  well  as  far-reach- 
ing results  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  interfere  with  his 
carrying  out  his  project. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  he  might  put  his 
money  to  a  much  worse  use.  Yes,  accept  his 
library,  organize  the  workers,  secure  better 
conditions  and,  particularly,  reduction  in 
hours  of  labor,  and  then  th.;  workers  will  have 
some  chance  and  leisure  in  which  to  read 
books.  Fraternally  yours, 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS. 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  17,  1903, 
contained  what  was  intended  to  be  a  complete 
list  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  for  all  purposes 
up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Europe, 
on  April  24.  Using  this  list  as  a  basis  and 
supplementing  it  by  the  donations  of  the  past 
year  here  recorded,  Mr.  Carnegie's  total  gifts 
lo  libraries  in  the  United  States  amount  to 
$38,505,600.  They  have  been  distributed  among 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union  as 
follows : 

North  Atlantic  division.  Maine,  $99,000; 
New  Hampshire,  $50,000;  Vermont,  $50,000; 
Massachusetts,  $331,000;  Connecticut,  $15,000; 
New  York,  $6,226,000;  New  Jersey,  $440,000; 
Pennsylvania,  $18,935,000.  Total  $26,146,000. 

South  Atlantic  division.  Maryland,  $60,000; 
District  of  Columbia,  $700,000;  Virginia, 
$191,000;  West  Virginia,  $110,000;  North 
Carolina,  $40,000;  South  Carolina,  $8000; 
Georgia,  $325,000;  Florida,  $105,000.  Total 
$1,539,000. 

South  Central  division.  Kentucky,  $537,- 
ooo;  Tennessee,  $210,000;  Alabama,  $60,000; 


Louisiana,  $290,000;  Texas,  $301,000;  Okla- 
homa Territory,  $51,000;  Indian  Territory, 
$15,000.  Total  $1,639,000. 

North  Central  division.  Ohio,  $1,469,000; 
Indiana,  $841,000;  Illinois,  $871,000;  Michigan, 
$1,194,500;  Wisconsin,  $536,500;  Minnesota, 
$243,500;  Iowa,  $700,000;  Missouri,  $1,330,- 
600;  North  Dakota,  $55,000;  South  Dakota, 
$70,000;  Nebraska,  $185,000;  Kansas,  $220,- 
500.  Total  $6,469,000. 

Western  division.  Montana,  $95,000;  Wy- 
oming, $70,000;  Colorado,  $448,000;  New 
Mexico,  $25,000;  Arizona,  $29,000;  Utah,  $25,- 
ooo;  Nevada,  $15,000;  Washington,  $387,500; 
Oregon,  $100,000;  California,  $1,367,500.  To- 
tal $2,562,000. 

Porto  Rico,  $150,000. 

Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas and  Idaho  are  the  only  states  or  ter- 
ritories that  have  not  been  the  recipients  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  generosity. 

Gifts  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  are  recorded  to  the  amount  of  $5,861,- 
350,  making  Mr.  Carnegie's  total  gift  to  li- 
braries $44,366,950. 

On  Jan.  7,  of  this  year,  the  Carnegie  Libra- 
ry at  Washington  was  dedicated.  In  the 
course  of  an  address  on  that  occasion  Mr. 
Carnegie  said:  "I  have  helped  found  730 
libraries  and  have  800  more  under  advise- 
ment." If  730  libraries  represent  a  gift  of 
$44,366,950,  the  total  of  1530  constructed  and 
contemplated  may  represent  a  gift  of  $100,- 
000,000. 

With  such  a  bow-of-promise,  consideration 
of  the  past,  brilliant  with  achievement  as  it  is, 
may  well  give  way  to  dreams  of  the  future. 


ALABAMA. 


EUFAULA.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Feb.  i_, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

CALIFORNIA. 

ALTURAS.  Public  Library.  Ex- Senator  Lai.  _ 
has  offered  to  give  the  town  a  library  build- 
ing. The  offer  is  conditioned  on  the  insti- 
tution bearing  his  name. 

BERKELEY.  Public  Library.  $40,000  for 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accept 
Feb.  25,  1903. 

Site  for  the  building  from  Mrs.  Rosa 

Shattuck. 

—  University  of  California  Library.  $11,-, 
for  books  on  history  from  Claus  Spreckels. 

$2500    for    books    on    physiology    from 

William  H.  Crocker. 

$500    for    books    on    engineering    from 

Mrs.  A.   S.  Hallidie.     Given  annually. 


o, 
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BERKELEY.  University  of  California  Library. 
$500  for  books  on  philosophy  and  compara- 
tive literature  from  James  K.  Moffitt.  Given 
annually. 

—  $600  for  books  on  classical  philology 
from  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather.  Given  an- 
nually. 

OAKLAND.  Public  Library.  $5000  raised  by 
subscription,  from  the  ladies  of  the  Ebell 
Society,  for  the  equipment  of  the  children's 
room. 

PALO  ALTO.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Ac- 
cepted March  3,  1903. 

$2250  for  a  site,  contributed  by  citizens. 

PASADENA.  Public  Library.  Miss  Susan  B. 
Stickney  has  supplemented  Mrs.  Bowler's 
gift  (mentioned  in  last  year's  report)  by 
donating  a  number  of  volumes  on  sculp- 
ture and  several  fine  pieces  of  statuary.  A 
section  of  the  library  will  be  set  aside  for 
these  gifts  and  be  known  under  the  names 
of  the  donors. 

PETALUMA.  Public  Library.  $12,500,  Jan. 
22,  1903,  for  a  building  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  Public  Library.  $5000  ad- 
ditional from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making 
total  gift  $20,000. 

SAN  DIEGO.  Public  Library.  $1600  from 
George  W.  Marston,  for  improvement  of 
lawn  and  grounds. 

SANTA  ANA.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY.  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University.  It  was  announced  on  Dec.  9, 

1902.  that    Mrs.    Jane    Lathrop    Stanford 
would    erect    a    magnificent    new    library 
building  for  the  university. 

VISALIA.     Public  Library.     $10,000,  Feb.   10, 

1903,  for   a   building   from   Andrew   Car- 
negie. 

COLORADO. 

COLORADO  CITY.  Public  Library.  $10,000, 
March  24,  1903,  for  a  building  from  An- 
drew Carnegie. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS.  Coburn  Library  of  Colo- 
rado College.  A  set  of  ten  volumes  on  the 
great  operas  from  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.  It  is  known  as  the  "Me- 
morial water-color  edition"  and  is  valued 
at  $1000. 

—  Public  Library.  $60,000,  Jan.  2,  1903,  for 
a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Ac- 
cepted. 

•  Site  for  the  building  from  Gen.  William 
J.  Palmer. 

CONNECTICUT. 

BRISTOL.  Public  Library.  $4118.62,  received 
in  June,  1902,  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Augus- 
tine Norton.  It  will  probably  be  held  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  building  fund. 

DERBY.  Public  Library.  $50,000  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Bolton  Wood  for  a  fully 
equipped  and  furnished  library  building. 
(This  gift  is  recorded  in  the  report  for 
1901,  but  the  amount  had  not  then  been 
made  known.) 


ELLINGTON.  Public  Library.  $30,000,  a  be- 
quest from  Francis  Hall,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

HARTFORD.  Case  Memorial  Library  of  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  360  vol- 
umes. Name  of  donor  not  given. 

$1000  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  the 

purchase  of  periodicals.  Name  of  donor 
not  given. 

—  Connecticut  Historical  Society.    A  copy  of 
the   "Connecticut    law    book   of   1673,"   of 
which  only  eight  copies  are  known  to  be  in 
existence.     The   gift   is    valued   at   $1000. 
Name  of  donor  not  given. 

—  Public   Library.     $2000,    a   bequest    from 
John  S.  Wells. 

—  Trinity   College   Library.      1044   miscella- 
neous   volumes    from    Sidney    G.     Fisher, 
class  of  '79. 

MERIDEN.  Public  Library.  $1000  from 
Franklin  T.  Ives,  made  on  the  condition 
that  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  Thomas 
Paine  should  be  added  to  the  library. 

MIDDLETOWN.  Wesleyan  University  Library. 
From  the  United  States  government  the 
war  tax  paid  on  the  Hunt  legacy.  After 
deducting  certain  expenses  the  amount 
added  from  this  source  to  the  Hunt  Li- 
brary endowment  was  $2065.50.  In  addi- 
tion, $434.50  have  been  transferred  from 
income  to  principal,  increasing  the  endow- 
ment to  $30,000. 

NEW  HAVEN.  Yale  University  Library.  As- 
sociate Justice  George  Shiras,  Jr.,  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  has  pre- 
sented his  law  library  to  the  university. 

NORWICH.  Otis  Library.  $2000,  a  bequest 
from  Mrs.  Lafayette  S.  Foster. 

SOUTHPORT.  Pequot  Library.  1542  volumes. 
Name  of  donor  not  given. 

WATERBURY.  Silas  Branson  Library.  $50,- 
ooo  from  Henry  Peck. 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON.  Wilmington  Institute  Free 
Library.  $1331.96  from  a  friend. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON.  Georgetown  University.  The 
Hirsh  Library  — the  library  of  the  senior 
students  of  the  university  —  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  Anthony  A.  Hirsh,  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  a  cost  of  $4500. 

—  Library  of  Congress.     Miss  Susan  B.  An- 
thony   will    present    her    entire    library    of 
works  on  woman  suffrage  and  allied  sub- 
jects to  the  library. 

—  Public   Library.     $350,000,    for   branch    li- 
braries, from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

—  Smithsonian    Institution.      General    John 
Watts   de   Peyster  presented  to  the   insti- 
tution in  November.  1002,  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to 
Napoleon,  to  be  known  as  the  "Watts  de 
Peyster  collection,  Napoleon   Bonaparte." 

GEORGIA. 

ATHENS.  Public  Library.  $50,000  for  a 
building  from  George  Peabody. 
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AUGUSTA.  Public  Library.  $50,000,  Jan.  22, 
1903,  for  a  building  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

SAVANNAH.  Public  Library.  $100,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

ILLINOIS. 

BATAVIA.  Public  Library.  $9000  for  a  build- 
ing and  grounds  from  Mrs.  D.  C.  Newton. 

CARROLLTON.  Public  Library.  $500  from 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Kelsay. 

CHICAGO.  Chicago  Art  Institute.  $1000  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  a  bequest  from 
Huntington  W.  Jackson. 

—  Chicago  Bible  Society.    $1000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  a  bequest  from  Huntington 
W.  Jackson. 

—  Chicago  Historical  Society.    $1000  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  a  bequest  from  Hunt- 
ington W.  Jackson. 

$1000  toward  the  purchase  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  Northwest  Territory  from  Dr. 
O.  L.  Schmidt. 

314  volumes  and  20  maps  relating  to 

Chicago  from  H.  S.  Kerfoot,  Jr. 

—  Chicago  Law  Institute.    $1000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  a  bequest  from  Huntington 
W.  Jackson. 

—  Chicago  Literary  Club.    $1000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  a  bequest  from  Huntington 
W.  Jackson. 

—  Chicago  Society  for  Home  Teaching  and 
Free  Library  for  the  Blind.    $1000  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  a  bequest  from  Hunting- 
ton  W.  Jackson. 

—  Field  Columbian  Museum.     $1000  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  a  bequest  from  Hunting- 
ton  W.  Jackson. 

—  John  Crerar  Library.    300  volumes  of  state 
documents   from   the   Massachusetts    State 
Library. 

—  Northwestern     University     Law     School. 
Complete  reports  of  decisions  by  the  su- 
preme courts  of  Germany,  France,   Spain, 
Austria  and  other  European  countries  from 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  class  of  '67.     The  collec- 
tion numbers  3000  volumes. 

ELKHART.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a  li- 
brary building  and  a  site  comprising  three 
lots  from  Jessie  D.  Gillett.  The  library 
will  be  a  memorial  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
John  D.  Gillett.  The  town  has  voted  a  two 
mill  tax  for  its  support. 

EVANSTON.  Northwestern  University  Libra- 
ry. $3244  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Names 
of  donors  not  given. 

EVANSVILLE.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  a  be- 
quest from  Almeron  Eager  for  a  free  public 
library  to  be  known  as  the  "Eager  Library." 

GREENVILLE.  Greenville  College  Library. 
3000  volumes  from  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Sandys, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HOOPESTON.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

A  site  from  Alba  Honeywell. 

LA  GRANGE.  Public  Library.  $12,500,  Apr.  2, 
1003,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

LITCHFIELD.     Public  Library.     $10,000,   Jan. 


8,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

PAXTON.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Jan.  30, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

ROCK  ISLAND.  Public  Library.  $2500  toward 
the  library  building  fund  from  F.  C.  A. 
Denkmann. 

$2500  toward  the  library  building  fund 

from  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser. 

SHELBYVILLE.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
Feb.  7,  1903. 

looo  volumes  from  citizens. 

800  volumes  from  the  high  school  li- 
brary. 

300  volumes   from  the  Woman's   Club, 

secured  by  means  of  a  "book  shower." 

SPRINGFIELD.  Public  Library.  $10,000  from 
Jessie  D.  Gillett. 

STERLING.  Public  Library.  $15,000,  Jan.  2, 
1003,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

TAYLORVILLE.  Public  Library.  $12,000,  March 
30,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

WILMETTE.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  March 
28,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

ARDMORE.  Public  Library.  $15,000,  April  4, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

CHICKASHA.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
April  4,  1903. 

A  site  from  J.  B.  Kelsey. 

INDIANA. 

ANDERSON.  Public  Library.  $50,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  Accepted 
May  19,  1902. 

ATTICA.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  Ladies'  Library  Association  has 

given  to  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
library  its  little  library  building,  which  is 
valued  at  about  $iooc. " 

1500  volumes,  costing  some  $3000,  have 

been  donated  by  the  same  association. 

BLUFFTON.  Public  Library.  $14,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

$4000  for  a  site  from  citizens. 

CARTHAGE.  Henry  Henley  Public  Library. 
$1000  additional  from  the  children  of  Henry 
Henley,  making  '.heir  total  gift  $3000. 

$2000  additional  from  citizens,  making 

the  total  gift  to  the  library  from  this  source 
$3000. 

EVANSVILLE.  Public  Library.  $13,500,  Jan.  7, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

GREENSBURG.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

HANOVER.  Hanover  College  Library.  $25,000 
from  Mrs.  Eliza  S.  Hendricks,  widow  of 
ex-Vice-President  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
for  a  library  building  in  memory  of  her 
husband. 

JEFFERSONVILLE.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for 
a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
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LEBANON.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Jan.  9, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

LOGANSPORT.  Public  Library.  $10,000  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making  a 
total  of  $35.ooo. 

MOUNT  VERNON.  Public  Library.  $12,500, 
Jan.  4,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

A  house  and  farm  valued  at  $75°o  fr°m 

Mrs.  H.  Alexander.  Intended  as  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  new  library. 

NAKOMA.  Public  Library.  $20,000  for  a 
building  from  Aur.rew  Carnegie. 

ORLAND.  Public  Library.  $4000,  and  also  a 
library  room,  with  income  from  rental  of 
store  below  it,  fpm  William  Joyce. 

PRINCETON.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted. 

RENSSELAER.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

SHELBYVILLE.  Public  Library.  $5000  addi- 
tional from  Androw  Carnegie,  making  total 
of  $20,000. 

SULLIVAN.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Jan.  15, 
1903,  for  a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

TERRE  HAUTE.  Public  Library.  $50,000  for 
a  building  from  Crawford  Fairbanks.  The 
gift  is  a  memorial  to  his  mother,  and  the 
library  will  be  known  as  the  "Emeline 
Fairbanks  Library.'' 

TIPTON.  Public  Library.  $5000  from  Mrs. 
Elbert  H.  Shirk  as  an  endowment  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  "Elbert  H.  Shirk  Mem- 
orial Library  Fund."  The  income  is  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

VINCENNES.  Public  Library.  $20,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

IOWA. 

AMES.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Feb.  10, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

BOONE.  Public  Library.  $500  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  from  Frank  Champlin. 

CARROLL,  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

CHARITON.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
in  January,  1903. 

CHARLES  CITY.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
in  January,  1903. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  Public  Library.  $20,000 
additional  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making 
total  of  $70,000. 

DUBUQUE.  Carnegie-Stout  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. $12,000  from  citizens,  given  in 
amounts  ranging  from  small  sums  to  $1000, 
for  the  purpose  nf  shelving  and  furnishing 
the  new  library  building. 

$2500  from  Judge  O.  P.  Shiras.  $1000  is  to 

be  used  for  furnishing  the  art  room,  $1000 
for  pictures  and  $500  for  an  Austrian  vase. 

GRINNELL.  loiva  College  Library.  $50,000, 
March  31,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  An- 
drew Carnegie.  The  offer  has  been  ac- 
cepted. 


INDIANOLA.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

IOWA  CITY.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  April 
14,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

MARENGO.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  March 
31,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

MARION.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
March  30,  1903. 

MONTICELLO.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
March  31,  1903. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT.  Public  Library.  $15,- 
ooo,  Jan.  30,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  An- 
drew Carnegie. 

OELWEIN.  Public  Library.  $25,000,  Jan.  I, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

PERRY.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Feb.  6,  1903, 
for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

SHENANDOAH.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

SPENCER.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

VINTON.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted. 

WAVERLY.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

KANSAS. 

ATCHISON.  Midland  College  Library.  456 
volumes,  bequest  from  a  graduate. 

BALDWIN.  Baker  University  Library.  $10,000 
from  a  friend. 

EMPORIA.  College  of  Emporia.  Anderson 
Memorial  Library.  711  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets from  Hon.  George  W.  Martin,  of 
Topeka,  Kan.  All  the  books  in  the  collec- 
tion, which  the  donor  was  30  years  in  ac- 
quiring, either  relate  to  Kansas,  are  by 
Kansans  or  were  printed  in  the  state. 

LAWRENCE.  Public  Library.  Site  for  the  new 
Carnegie  Library  from  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Grosvenor. 

MANHATTAN.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Feb. 
4,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Accepted. 

TOPEKA.  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 
4921  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  politics  and 
finance,  also  120  bound  volumes  of  maga- 
zines. 

—  Washburn  College  Library.  1000  law  books, 
valued  at  $4000,  from  Hon.  T.  W.  Har- 
rison. 

KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND.  Public  Library.  $25,000,  May  8, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

PARIS.  Public  Library.  $12,000  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted  Jan. 
2,  1903. 

$8700    from    the    musical    and    literary 

clubs  of  the  city  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
and  equipment  for  the  new  Carnegie  library 
building. 

LOUISIANA. 

BATON  ROUGE.  Hill  Memorial  Library  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University.  $8000  addi- 
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tional  from  John  Hill,  of  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish,  making  a  total  gift  of  $33,- 
ooo  for  a  library  building  as  a  memorial  to 
his  son,  John  Hill,  Jr. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  Public  Library.  $250,000  for 
a  library  building  and  branches  from  An- 
drew Carnegie.  Accepted  March  10,  1903. 

SHREVEPORT.  Public  Library.  $30,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MAINE. 

AUBURN.  Public  Library.  $25,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
Feb.  2,  1903. 

BANGOR.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  a  bequest 
from  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Griswold,  to  be  used 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 

BRUNSWICK.  Bowdoin  College  Library.  $500 
from  the  class  of  '75,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  American  history. 

—  Public  Library.     $15,000  and  a  site  for  a 
building  from  W.  J.  Curtis,  of  New  York 
City.    The  gift  was  accepted  at  a  special  town 
meeting  held  Feb.  2,   1903.     Mr.  Carnegie 
withdrew  his  offer  in  favor  of  Mr.  Curtis. 

HOULTON.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
March  22,  1903. 

PITTSFIELD.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
Feb.  7,  1903. 

$5000  from  Robert  Dabson  &  Co.  Part 

of  this  gift  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
a  site  and  the  rest  added  to  the  library 
building  fund. 

PORTLAND.  Maine  Historical  Society.  $6306.33 
from  various  individuals  and  associations. 
It  was  given  toward  the  erection  of  a  li- 
brary building  on  the  Longfellow  lot  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  deed  of  gift  from  Mrs. 
Anne  L.  Pierce. 

$2000,  a  bequest  from  Mary  L.  Green- 
leaf,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

WISCASSETT.  Public  Library.  $4000,  April  4, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Li- 
brary. A  sum  of  money,  amount  not  stated, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  collection  of 
books  under  the  style  of  "The  Rowland 
Memorial  Library." 

2000  volumes  in  the  Hebrew  language 

to  be  incorporated  in  the  Strouse  Semitic 
Library. 

—  Maryland  Diocesan  Library.     360  volumes 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Nott,  of  Mt. 
Savage,  Md.    The  gift  includes  several  in- 
cunabula, early  editions  of  the  classics  and 
a  number  of  valuable  works  in  Syriac  and 
other  oriental  languages. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTON.  Public  Library.  $4000,  a  bequest 
from  W.  A.  Wilde,  of  Maiden,  Mass. 

AMHERST.  Amherst  College  Library.  $25,- 
ooo,  in  June,  1902,  from  Col.  Mason  W. 


Tyler,  class  of  '62,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the 
income  to  be  expended  for  books  in  the  de- 
partment of  English,  history,  Greek  and 
Latin. 

ARLINGTON.  Robbins  Library.  From  Win- 
field  Robbins  a  large  number  of  portraits, 
mostly  engravings. 

ASHLAND.  Public  Library.  A  legacy  from 
Ella  F.  Wiggins,  amounting  to  $392.34. 

ATTLEBOROUGH.  Public  Library.  A  choice 
site  for  a  library  building  from  J.  L.  Sweet. 

BOSTON.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
$100,000  from  the  Sibley  estate. 

—  New  England   Historic   Genealogical  So- 
ciety.    $10,000,  a  bequest  from  the  Robert 
Charles  Billings  estate. 

$710,  a  bequest  from  Edward  J.  Browne. 

—  Public  Library.     $100,000,  a  bequest  from 
Robert  Charles   Billings,  of  Boston.     The 
income  alone  is  to  be  used,  and  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  books. 

$5000,  a  bequest  from  John  A.  Lewis. 

Received  in  May,  1903. 

2885  volumes,  the  library  of  Anna  Tick- 

nor  Library  Association,  presented  by  that 
association  in  July,  1902. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  has  presented  to 

the  library  his  personal  set  of  Broadsides, 
of  which  he  was  editor,  issued  by  the  New 
England  Publication  Society  in  1863-65. 

BRIDGEWATER.  Public  Library.  $500  from 
Samuel  P.  Gates. 

BRIMFIELD.  Public  Library.  A  library  build- 
ing has  been  offered  the  town  by  James 
Danielson  Lincoln,  and  been  accepted.  It 
is  to  be  a  memorial  to  his  mother  and  wife 
and  to  be  known  as  the  "Danielson-Lincoln 
Memorial  Library." 

BROCKTON.  Public  Library.  $1000,  a  bequest 
from  Mrs.  Abby  Baker  Kingman.  It  was 
announced  Feb.  18,  1903,  but  is  not  yet 
available. 

CAMBRIDGE.  Harvard  Divinity  School  Library. 
1000  volumes  on  New  Testament  study,  a 
bequest  from  the  late  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer. 

—  Harvard  University  Library.     From  John 
Drew,  the  actor,  the  collection  of  theatrical 
history  and  biography  of  Robert  W.  Lowe, 
who  died  in  London  last  year.    It  contains 
789  rare  books  and  47  pamphlets,  which,  be- 
fore being  placed  on  general  sale  in  Lon- 
don, was  offered  to  Harvard  at  a  special 
price  of  $1000. 

$1050  for  books  relating  to  the  Ottoman 

Empire,  the  Slavic  countries  and  to  Mo- 
rocco from  Assistant  Professor  Archibald 
Gary  Coolidge. 

$1369  in  subscriptions  collected  by  Ed- 
gar H.  Wells  for  the  purchase  of  books  in 
English  literature  of  the  period  between 
1660  and  1790. 

< From  James  H.  Hyde,  of  New  York 

City,  1514  volumes  and  970  pamphlets  from 
the  library  of  Ferdinand  Bpcher.  Of  these 
938  volumes  relate  to  Moliere,  246  to  Mon- 
taigne and  332  are  miscellaneous  in  charac- 
ter. 
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CAMBRIDGE.  Harvard  University  Library. 
From  George  von  L.  Meyer,  U.  S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy,  and  Harry  Nelson  Gay,  339 
volumes  and  325  pamphlets  relating  to 
Italian  political  history  from  1814  to  1871. 
— 1700  volumes  from  the  library  of  the 
late  E.  W.  Hooper. 

—  Harvard  University  Astronomical  Library. 
$10,000  from  a  friend  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging the  library  building. 

—  Public   Library.     $7359,    a    bequest    from 
Miss  Abigail  L.   Prentiss,  to  be  known  as 
the  William  E.  Saunders  fund,  in  honor  of 
her  nephew.    Part  of  the  fund  has  been  in- 
vested and  the  remainder  will  be  allowed  to 
accumulate    until    the    total    of    the    fund 
amounts  to  $7500.    The  income  will  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to  New 
England  history  and  genealogy. 

—  Under  the  will  of  Lucius  R.  Paige,  the 
historian  of  Cambridge,  the  library  has  re- 
ceived a  collection  of  letters  relating  to  lo- 
cal history. 

CHARLEMONT.  Public  Library.  Nearly  1900 
volumes  from  the  library  of  the  late  Hon. 
Joseph  White,  of  Williamstown. 

CHESHIRE.  Public  Library.  250  volumes 
from  A.  L.  Brown,  of  New  York,  a  part  of 
the  collection  of  his  father,  Warren  Brown. 

CLINTON.  Public  Library.  $15,000,  a  bequest 
from  George  W.  Weeks  for  a  site  for  the 
new  Carnegie  library  building. 

CONCORD.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  a  bequest 
from  William  Munroe,  the  donor  of  the  li- 
brary building  and  of  a  library  fund,  has 
become  available  during  the  year  by  the 
death  of  the  person  holding  it  for  life. 

DOUGLAS.  Public  Library.  $25,000,  name  of 
donor  not  made  public,  for  a  library  build- 
ing. 

DRACUT.  Public  Library.  The  Varnum  Li- 
brary Society  of  Pawtucketville,  Lowell, 
having  abandoned  the  purpose  of  its  organ- 
ization, has  voted  to  the  Dracut  Public  Li- 
brary all  its  personal  property,  including 
about  400  bound  volumes,  several  years'  is- 
sues of  the  most  popular  magazines,  furni- 
ture, and  nearly  $200  in  money. 

EAST  BRIDGEPORT.  Public  Library.  $2000,  a 
bequest  from  the  late  Mrs.  Nancy  Rust,  to 
be  known  as  the  "Rust  fund,"  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  for  the  purchase 
of  books. 

EDGARTOWN.  Public  Library.  $4000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

EVERETT.  Public  Library.  $500  willed  by 
George  N.  Benedict,  who  died  in  1888;  pay- 
ment had  been  suspended  by  litigation. 

HAWLEY.  Public  Library.  About  700  vol- 
umes from  the  old  Conway  Library,  a  gift 
from  Marshall  Field,  of  Chicago. 

HOLLISTON.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Jan.  22, 
1903.  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

HOLYOKE.  Public  Library.  $10,000  from  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan. 

HUDSON.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
May  6,  1003. 


LAWRENCE.  Public  Library.  $500  for  the  pur- 
chase of  reference  books  from  the  White 
fund  trustees  of  the  library. 

LEE.  Public  Library.  Through  Peter  De 
Baun,  of  Lee,  250  volumes  from  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  of  New  York. 

LEICESTER.  Public  Library.  From  Mrs.  Eliza 
Gilmore,  a  portrait  of  Rev.  Samuel  May  — 
its  greatest  benefactor — together  with  the 
sum  of  $500  to  provide  a  suitable  frame, 
and  to  increase  the  fund  bequeathed  to  the 
library  by  Mary  E.  Joslin,  the  artist  of  the 
portrait. 

LEOMINSTER.  Public  Library.  $5000  from  the 
estate  of  Robert  Charles  Billings. 

LITTLETON.  Public  Library.  From  E.  M. 
Raymond,  Gilbert  Stuart's  painting,  called 
"The  market  girl." 

LOWELL.  Public  Library.  $140,000,  a  bequest 
of  John  Davis.  The  library  will  not  come 
into  possession  of  the  money  for  two  years. 

LYNN.  Public  Library.  From  Charles  W. 
Bubier,  of  Providence,  painting  by  George 
Inness,  "The  Jersey  shore." 

LYNNFIELD.  Public  Library.  $1000,  a  bequest 
from  Mary  U.  Nash. 

MALDEN.  Public  Library.  $8000,  a  bequest 
from  Mrs.  Kate  L.  Hoyle,  to  establish  the 
Syfferman  memorial  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  books. 

MARLBOROUGH.  Public  Library.  From  John 
A.  Frye  and  the  Hon.  S.  Herbert  Howe  a 
lot  valued  at  $6000  as  the  site  for  the  new 
library  building,  for  which  Andrew  Car- 
negie has  given  $30,000. 

$3000  from  individuals  toward  the  build- 
ing fund. 

2700  volumes,  given  by  individuals. 

MELROSE.  Public  Library.  $1500  from  A.  P. 
Jones  toward  the  new  Carnegie  library. 

$1000  from  Daniel  Russell. 

$1000  from  Moses  Page. 

$1000  from  S.  S.  Houghton. 

MERRIMAC.  Public  Library.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  James  Whittier  the  library  trustees 
came  into  possession  of  a  dwelling  house, 
the  rent  of  which  will  be  available  for  the 
purchase  of  books. 

NEEDHAM.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Feb.  20, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

NORTHAMPTON.  Forbes  Library.  $500  from 
the  trustees  of  Smith  College  "as  a  recog- 
nition of  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
services-  of  the  library  to  the  students  of 
Smith  College."  It  13  understood  that  the 
gift  is  to  be  an  annual  one. 

PITTSFIELD.  Berkshire  Athenaum.  Hon. 
Zenas  Crane,  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  on  March 
31,  1903,  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Athenaeum  a  deed  conveying  to  them  a  new 
and  completely  equipped  museum  of  natural 
history  and  art,  together  with  the  land  on 
which  it  stands.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
gift  is  $100,000. 

Painting  by  Bouguereau  from  Hon.  W. 

Murray  Crane,  ex-governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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PITTSFIELD.  Berkshire  Athenaeum.  From  un- 
named friends  the  two  volumes  of  "The 
Birds  and  Eggs  of  Ohio,"  valued  at  $500. 

PLYMOUTH.  Public  Library.  3000  volumes, 
a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Lucy  J.  Parker,  of  Bos- 
ton. 

PLYMPTON.  Public  Library.  $3000  from  an 
unknown  friend. 

$1200  from  the  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety. 

READING.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

ROCHESTER.  Public  Library.  $500,  a  bequest 
from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G  Leonard. 

400  volumes,  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth G.  Leonard. 

ROWLEY.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  a  bequest 
from  David  E.  Smith. 

SALEM.  Essex  Institute.  $20,000,  a  bequest 
from  Captain  William  J.  Chever,  of  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

$5000,  a  bequest  from  Dr.  William 

Mack,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rare  and  expensive  medical  books. 

—  Public  Library.  $25,588.08  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Walter  Scott  Dickson,  being  the 
library's  share  of  the  residue  under  the  will. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  $10,000  recorded 
in  the  report  on  "Gifts  and  bequests"  for 
1901. 

$5000,  a  bequest  from  Captain  William 

J.  Chever. 

SHUTESBURY.  Public  Library.  $1580,  a  be- 
quest from  Mirick  N.  Spear,  late  of  Am- 
herst,  Mass. 

SOUTHAMPTON.  Public  Library.  $1000,  a  be- 
quest from  Mrs.  Phebe  T  Sheldon. 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS  CENTRE.  Public  Li- 
brary. $25,000  for  a  library  building  at 
South  Hadley  Centre  from  William  H. 
Gaylord,  of  South  Hadley.  The  gift  was 
contingent  upon  the  location  of  the  build- 
ing upon  a  site  owned  by  a  Village  Ceme- 
tery Association,  and  has  been  accepted  by 
a  chartered  society,  which  will  be  known 
as  the  Gaylord  Memorial  Association. 

Mr.  Gaylord  also  will  give  $10,000  as  a 

permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

SPRINGFIELD.  City  Library  Association.  $500,  a 
bequest  from  Dr.  J.  Searle  Hurlbut,  the  in- 
come to  be  spent  for  dental  books. 

STOUGHTON.  Public  Library.  From  a  former 
resident  of  the  town,  name  not  made  pub- 
lic, offer  of  a  library  building  to  cost  $25,- 
ooo,  if  the  town  will  purchase  a  suitable 
lot  and  agree  to  maintain  a  room  in  the 
building  for  the  use  of  the  historical  so- 
ciety. 

TAUNTON.  Public  Library.  $10,000  addition- 
al from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making  total  of 
$70,000. 

UXBRIDGE.  Public  Library.  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 
Macomber,  who  died  four  years  ago,  willed 
to  the  trustees  of  the  library  $1000,  "to  use 
for  the  benefit  and  assistance  of  worthy 
young  persons  struggling  to  obtain  an  edu- 


cation, either  by  free  public  lectures  or 
otherwise  as  shall  seem  to  them  wise,  the 
same  to  be  thus  used  and  expended  within 
five  years  from  her  death."  The  estate  has 
but  recently  been  settled,  and  the  bequest 
has  dwindled  to  $750,  which  will  probably 
be  expended  for  lectures  and  books. 

WENDELL.  Public  Library.  428  volumes 
from  Marshall  Field,  of  Chicago,  being  part 
of  the  old  library  of  Conway. 

WEYMOUTH.  Fogg  Library.  $674.22,  the 
proceeds  of  a  fair  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  South  Weymouth  Improvement  As- 
sociation. 

WILLIAMSTOWN.  Public  Library.  $10,000, 
Jan.  24,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

—  Williams  College  Library.  852  volumes 
from  Prof.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson. 

275  volumes  from  the  library  of  the  late 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  class  of  '36. 

WORCESTER.  Public  Library.  $3000,  a  be- 
quest from  John  Green,  the  principal 
founder  of  the  library.  It  is  to  be  added  to 
the  Green  library  fund,  which  it  will  in- 
crease to  about  $54,000. 

MICHIGAN. 

ADRIAN.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  April  I, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

ANN  ARBOR.  Public  Library.  $20,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

BELDING.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  March 
25,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

CHARLOTTE.  Public  Library.  $2000  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Cainegie,  making  total 
of  $12,000. 

DOWAGIAC.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
Jan.  15,  1903.  The  Ladies'  Library  and 
School  Library  will  be  merged  into  the  city 
library. 

— •  —  $2500  for  a  site  for  the  new  building. 

FLINT.  Public  Library.  $15,000,  Dec.  29, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

GRAND  HAVEN.  Public  Library.  $15,000,  Jan. 
23»  I9°3>  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

IONIA.  Public  Library.  Mrs.  Marion  Fow- 
ler, of  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  has  given  the  family 
homestead  as  a  memorial  library  building, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Hall-Fowler  Library." 

ISHPEMING.  Public  Library.  $5000  addition- 
al from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making  a  total 
gift  of  $25,000. 

MANISTEE.  Public  Library.  $35,000,  May  12, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MARQUETTE.  Public  Library.  $5000  from  M. 
Kauffman. 

PLAINESVILLE.  Public  Library.  $30,000  from 
William  A.  Payne. 

TECUMSEH.  Public  Library.  $8000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
March  3,  1903. 
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THREE  RIVERS.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for 
a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Ac- 
cepted Oct.  20,  1902. 

—  A  site  from  W.  J.  Milits. 

TRAVERSE  CITY.  Public  Library.  $20,000  for 
a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MINNESOTA. 

ANOKA.  Public  Library.  $12,500,  April  I, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

BRAINERD.  Public  Library.  $12,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

RED  WING.  Public  Library.  $2000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making  total  of 
$17,000. 

—  $4500  for  a  site  from  James  Lawther. 
ST.  CLOUD.    Public  Library.    $5000  for  a  site 

for   the   new    Carnegie    library    from    the 
Ladies'  Reading-Room  Society. 

—  $1425,    a    further    donation    from    the 
same  society.     Of  this  amount  $1000  was 
spent  in  furnishing  the  reading-room  and 
$425  for  four  red  granite  pillars. 

—  $600  for  books  from  the  same  society. 

—  A  handsomely  engraved  metal  tablet  in- 
scribed to  Andrew  Carnegie,  valued  at  $300, 
has  been  presented  to  the  library  by  Judge 
L.  W.  Collins. 

ST.  PETER.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Jan.  9, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

SAUK  CENTER.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for 
a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Ac- 
cepted Feb.  17,  1903. 

SPRING  VALLEY.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for 
a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

WHITEWATER.  Public  Library.  $12,000  for  a 
building  from  Sylvia  White,  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

WILLMAR.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

WINONA.  Public  Library.  "After  the  bat- 
tle," a  painting  by  Seymour  Thomas,  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Bell. 

MISSOURI. 

CARTHAGE.  Public  Library.  $25,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

COLUMBIA.  University  of  Missouri  Library. 
900  volumes  of  government  publications,  a 
gift  from  ex-SeiK>ror  George  G.  Vest. 

KIRKVILLE.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MOBERLY.  Public  Library.  $20,000,  March 
30,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

ST.  Louis.  Public  Library.  $245,000,  chiefly 
from  the  board  of  directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
Union  Trust  Company.  The  amount  was 
used  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  old  exposition 
company,  which  was  necessary  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  city  ordinance 
granting  as  a  building  site  for  the  main  li- 
brary the  double  block  on  which  part  of  the 
exposition  is  situated.  The  site  cannot  be 


used  until  after  1004.  The  gift  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  trust  company  was  funda- 
mental to  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
offer. 

$15,000  for  a  branch  library  building  site 

from  William  Barr. 

SEDALIA.  Public  Library.  $1000  for  juvenile 
books  for  the  children's  room,  from  the 
people  of  the  city  through  a  committee  of 
citizens. 

MONTANA. 

LIVINGSTON.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  March 
23,  1903,  for  a  buiMing,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

MISSOULA.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
in  February,  1903. 

NEBRASKA. 

FALLS  CITY.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  and  books  from  Lydia  B.  Woods. 

HASTINGS.  Public  Library.  $15,000,  Jan.  3, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Accepted. 

KEARNEY.  Public  Library.  800  volumes. 
Name  of  donor  not  given. 

NORTH  PLATTE.  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation Reading  Room.  $1000  for  books 
from  Helen  Gould. 

OMAHA.  Public  Library.  Herbarium  and 
cases  given  by  William  Cleburne  contain 
2200  species  of  pteridophytes  and  sperma- 
tophytes  belonging  to  800  genera,  collected 
mainly  in  the  states  of  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Idaho. 
The  species  are  represented  by  numerous 
duplicates  obtained  from  widely  distant  lo- 
calities. The  museum  is  under  the  library 
management  and  housed  in  the  same  build- 
ing. 

PLATTESMnuTH.  Public  Library.  $1861.12 
toward  a  building  from  various  citizens. 

SEWARD.  Public  Library.  420  volumes. 
Name  of  donor  not  given. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CORNISH.  Public  Library.  Library  rooms 
have  been  fitted  up  by  Winston  Churchill. 

IPSWICH.  Public  Library.  $4000,  a  bequest 
from  Mrs.  G.  M.  Hubbard. 

PORTSMOUTH.  Public  Library.  $5000,  a  be- 
quest from  Hon.  Frank  Jones. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  Public  Library.  $60,000  for 
a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Ac- 
cepted in  February,  1903. 

1000  volumes  from  the  Woman's  Re- 
search Club.  This  gift,  forming  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  library,  was  accepted  in  March, 
1902. 

BAYONNE.  Public  Library.  $50,000,  April  13, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

BLOOMFIELD.  Jarvis  Memorial  Library.  $1000 
for  reference  books.  Name  of  the  donor 
not  made  public. 
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BOUND  BROOK.  Public  Library.  A  building 
given  by  the  La  Monte  family. 

CAMDEN.  Public  Library.  $100,000  for  a 
building  and  two  branches  from  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Accepted  Feb.  26,  1903.  It  is 
provided  that  the  central  building  shall  cost 
$80,000  and  the  branches  $10,000  each. 

FREEHOLD.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Feb.  2, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Accepted. 

Money  for  a  site  5s  being  raised  by  pop- 
ular subscription. 

MADISON.  Drew  Theological  Seminary  Li- 
brary. 3822  volumes  and  1700  pamphlets, 
the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Crook,  formerly  president  of  Belfast  Col- 
lege, Ireland,  from  Anderson  Fowler,  of 
New  York  City. 

298  volumes,  a  collection  of  books  on 

Africa,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hartzell, 
Bishop  of  Africa. 

MONTCLAIR.  Public  Library.  $10,000  addi- 
tional from  Andr-w  Carnegie,  making  to- 
tal of  $40,000. 

NEWARK.  Public  Library.  $500  from  Henry 
C.  Rew,  the  donor  of  the  library  building. 

PASSAIC.  Jane  Watson  Reid  Memorial  Li- 
brary. $10,000  from  Peter  Reid,  the 
founder  of  the  library,  for  the  purchase  of 
books. 

PRINCETON.  Theological  Seminary  Library. 
564  volumes  from  vhe  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L. 
Patton. 

— .Princeton  University  Library.  $2500  for 
books  from  the  classical  seminar  from  G. 
A.  Armour. 

800  volumes  from  C.  A.  McAlpin. 

775  volumes  from  Mrs.  W.  Humphreys. 

SOMERVILLE.  Public  Library.  A  new  library 
building  is  being  paid  for  by  individual  con- 
tributions. 

SUMMIT.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a  li- 
brary building  and  site  from  W.  J.  Curtis. 
The  library  will  be  known  as  the  "Captain 
Curtis  Memorial  Library,"  in  honor  of  his 
father. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBION.  Public  Library.  Mrs.  George  Hop- 
kins, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  widow  of  the  late 
editor  of  the  Scientific  American,  has  pre- 
sented her  husband's  library  of  scientific 
works. 

AUBURN.  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  Li- 
brary. $8000,  a  bequest  from  Anson  Judd 
Upson,  available  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Up- 
son.  The  income  of  the  gift  is  to  be  used 
for  books. 

ELMIRA.  Public  Library.  $31,500,  a  bequest 
from  Francis  Hall. 

GENEVA.  Hobart  College  Library.  $1000 
from  Mrs.  C.  D.  Vail  for  the  direct  pur- 
chase of  books;  in  March,  1903,  a  further 
gift  from  Mrs.  Vail,  of  the  Charles  Dela- 
mater  Vail  fund  of  $5000,  an  endowment 
of  which  the  income  is  to  be  used  annually 
for  the  purchase  of  books. 


GOSHEN.  Public  Library.  $5000,  Feb.  5, 
1903,  for  a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

GRAHAMSVILLE.  Daniel  Pierce  Library. 
$3300  toward  a  building.  Name  of  donor 
not  given. 

GRANVILLE.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

HoRNELLsyiLLE.  Public  Library.  $25,000  for 
a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Ac- 
cepted Jan.  26,  1903. 

IRVINGTON.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  fur- 
nishing the  library  from  Helen  Gould. 

ITHACA.  Cornell  University  Library.  The 
Egyptological  library  of  the  late  Professor 
Eisenlohr,  of  Heidelberg  University,  pur- 
chased for  the  library  by  A.  Abraham,  of 
Brooklyn.  The  collection  cost  $2300,  and 
numbers  about  900  volumes,  including  com- 
plete sets  of  all  the  important  Egyptological 
journals  and  transactions,  many  costly  fac- 
similes of  Egyptian  papyri,  etc. 

300  volumes  of  historical  works  from 

ex-President  Andrew  D.  White. 

253  volumes  on  modern  literature  from 

Theodore  Stanton,  class  of  '76. 

JAMAICA,  L.  I.  Public  Library.  $3000  from 
Jacob  Lawson. 

MASSAPEQUA.  School  Library.  $1500,  a  be- 
quest from  De  L'incey  Floyd- Jones. 

MEDINA.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Jan.  15, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

NEW  BERLIN.  Public  Library.  680  volumes, 
comprising  two  parish  libraries. 

NEW  YORK.  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  358  volumes,  valued  at  $1250, 
from  three  donors  whose  names  are  not 
given. 

—  Association  of  the  Bar  Library.    $2500,  to 
be  added  to  the  library  fund,  from  John  E. 
Parsons. 

—  Columbia  University  Library.     $10,000  for 
the  purchase  of  books.     The  name  of  the 
donor  is  withheld. 

—  New  York  Historical  Society.    $142,000,  a 
bequest  from  Mrs.  Cornelius  B.  De  Peyster, 
available  on  the  death  of  her  daughters. 

$50,000,  bequest  from  Eugene  Augus- 
tus Hoffman,  late  dean  of  the  General  The- 
ological Seminary  of  New  York. 

—  New     York     University    Library.      $2500 
from  Helen  Miller  Gould. 

$600  from  James  Loeb. 

$600  from  the  woman's  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

480  volumes  from  Oswald  Ottendorfer. 

327  volumes  from  William  F.  Have- 

meyer. 

—  Public  Library.    $10.000  for  books  for  the 
Semitic  department  from  J.  H.  Schiff. 

By  the  will  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford  his 

private  library,  on  rhe  death  of  his  brother, 

is  to  go  to  the  public  library. 
1316  volumes  and  5215  pamphlets  from 

the  Railroad  Gazette. 
081    volumes   and    132   pamphlets    from 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Beards! ee. 


HARRISON. 
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NEW  YORK.  Public  Library.  1108  volumes 
and  6345  pamphlets,  including  government 
documents,  reports  of  institutions  and  man- 
uscripts, from  the  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge. 

904  volumes,  770  pamphlets  and  161 

prints  from  Mrs.  Henry  Draper. 

—  349   volumes    and    155   pamphlets    from 
the  American  Agriculturist. 

—  345    volumes   and    760   pamphlets    from 
the  Century  Association. 

—  287    volumes   and   376   pamphlets    from 
the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

—  270  volumes  and   1130  pamphlets   from 
the  Methodist  library. 

—  2783  prints  from  Harper  &  Brothers. 

—  345  prints  from  Frederick  Keppel. 

—  338  prints  from  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
—  Union  Theological  Seminary  Library.   2000 

volumes,  belonging  principally  to  the  va- 
rious branches  of  theology,  from  the  late 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff. 

NORTH  TON  A  WANDA.  Public  Library.  $20,- 
ooo  for  a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Accepted  April  14,  1903. 

OGDENSBURG.  Public  Library.  $5000,  a  be- 
quest from  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bean. 

ONEIDA.  Public  Library.  $4000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making  total  of 
$15,000. 

PAWLING.  Public  Library.  $170,000  for  a 
building  and  the  maintenance  of  a  library, 
a  bequest  from  A.  J,  Akin,  late  of  New 
York  City. 

PENN  YAN.  $10,000  for  a  building  from 
Andrew  Carnegie.  The  offer  is  still  to  be 
acted  on. 

—  $3000  has  been  promised  for  a  site. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.       Vassar     College     Library. 

$30,000  for  a  new  library  building.  The 
name  of  the  donor  is  withheld,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

RIVERDALE.  Library  Association.  Three  lots, 
valued  at  $4500,  for  a  building  site. 

ROCHESTER.  University  of  Rochester  Library. 
$1360,  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  in 
Italian,  Spanish  and  French.  The  donors 
are  J.  S.  Fassett,  class  of  '75 ;  F.  R.  Wells, 
class  of  '75 ;  E.  O.  Sage,  class  of  '53 ;  G.  D. 
Hale,  class  of  '70;  W.  S.  Hubbell,  class  of 
'71,  and  A.  P.  Little,  class  of  '72. 

SCHENECTADY.  Union  College  Library.  $40,- 
ooo  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  completing 
Nott  Memorial  Hall,  to  be  used  as  a  library 
building. 

SOLVAY.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Jan.  14, 
19°3,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

SOMERSWORTH.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for 
a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

SYRACUSE.  Syracuse  University  Library. 
$875  for  the  purchase  of  books,  from  the 
Historical  Association  of  the  university. 

—  Friends  of  the  Semitic  department  have 
given  funds  to  enable  it  to  purchase  some 
450  volumes  and  500  pamphlets. 

—  A  fund  has  been  started  by  William  A. 
Peck,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  to  be  placed  in  the  "Peck  alcove." 


The  fund  is  a  memorial  to  members  of  the 
family  who  have  been  Methodist  ministers. 

600  volumes,  the  library  of  the  late  Rev. 

J.  L.  Edson. 

250  volumes,  the  library  of  the  late 

Rev.  D.  D.  Buck. 

TARRYTOWN.  Hackley  School  Library.  $5000 
for  a  fund.  Name  of  donor  not  given. 

$6000  for  books.  Name  of  donor  not 

given. 

THOUSAND  ISLAND  PARK.  Public  Library. 
$10,000,  or  $15,000,  if  needed,  from  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Holden,  of  New  York  City,  to  the  Thou- 
sand Island  Park  Association,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  public  iibrary. 

TUXEDO.  Tuxedo  Park  Library.  $17,000  for 
a  building,  given  by  residents  of  Tuxedo. 

UNION  SPRINGS.  Springport  Free  Library. 
300  volumes  from  Kate  S.  Chittenden. 

UTICA.  Public  Library.  $5000,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books,  a  be- 
quest from  Dr.  Anson  Judd  Upson. 

1091  volumes  from  the  Faxton  Hall 

Association.  Received  in  March,  1903. 

WARWICK.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Library.  295  volumes  from  the  War- 
wick Book  Club  and  the  Warwick  Athletic 
Association. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CHAPEL  HILL.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Library.  400  volumes.  Name  of  donor  not 
given. 

WILMINGTON.  Public  Library.  $25,000,  Jan. 
13,  I9°3»  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

OHIO. 

CANTON.  Public  Library.  $25,000,  a  bequest 
from  Mrs.  Katharine  Barron  Aultman. 

$10,000  additional  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie, making  total  $60,000. 

CINCINNATI.  Public  Library.  $51,000  from 
Halsey  Hubbard. 

258  volumes  and  182  pamphlets  from 

R.  B.  Bowler. 

234  books,  228  pamphlets  and  168  pic- 
tures from  the  Cincinnati  Theosophical  So- 
ciety. 

CLEVELAND.  Public  Library.  $250,000  for 
seven  branch  library  buildings,  from  An- 
drew Carnegie.  Accepted  April  4,  1903. 

—  Western  Reserve  University.  $100,000  as 
an  endowment  fund  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  school  of  library 
training  in  connection  with  the  university, 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

$1600  from  alumni  and  friends. 

$1000  from  W.  S.  Tyler. 

$5oo  from  J.  H.  Wade. 

$500  from  E.  W.  Oglebay. 

$500  from  Samuel  Mather. 

COLUMBUS.  Ohio  State  University  Library. 
866  text  books,  1300  pamphlets,  154  vol- 
umes and  356  bound  and  unbound  volumes 
of  magazines,  all  on  educational  subjects, 
presented  by  the  family  of  the  late  Dr. 
Emerson  E.  White. 
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COLUMBUS.  Public  Library.  $50,000  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making  a  to- 
tal gift  of  $200,000. 

COSHOCTON.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
in  January,  1903. 

GALLITOLIS.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
in  January,  1903. 

GLENVILLE.  Public  Library.  $40,000  from 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

GREENVILLE.  Public  Library.  $5000  from 
Henry  St.  Clair. 

Reference  library,  valued  at  $10,000, 

from  Henry  St.  Cain 

KENT.  Public  Library.  $1000  from  Fanny  E. 
and  Claribel  R.  Barnett,  to  be  known  as  the 
"George  and  Lucina  Barnett  Memorial 
fund,"  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  reference  books. 

LIMA.  Public  Library.  $30,000  from  An- 
drew Carnegie. 

$1000  contributed  towards  a  site. 

LONDON.  Public  Library.  $10,000  from  An- 
drew Carnegie. 

LORAIN.  Public  Library.  $30,000  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted  July 
21,  1903. 

MANSFIELD..  Memorial  Library  Association. 
$35,000,  April  6,  1903,  for  a  building,  from 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

MARION.     Public  Library.     $25,000,  July  12, 

1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
NORWALK.     Public   Library.     $75,000   for    a 

building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
March  25,  1903. 

OBERLIN.  Oberlin  College  Library.  $2300, 
increase  in  the  library  endowment.  This 
amount  was  allotted  to  the  library  from  the 
general  half-million  endowment  recently 
raised. 

1000  volumes  from  the  library  of  the 

late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  of  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School.  The  books  were  se- 
lected and  given  bv  the  family. 

SALEM.  Public  Library.  $17,500  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted. 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN.  Public  Library.  $10,000 
for  a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

STEUBENVILLE.  Public  Library.  450  volumes, 
its  entire  library,  from  the  Methodist  Sun- 
day-school. 

TOLEDO.  Public  Library.  $8000,  bequest  from 
Anna  C.  Mott 

URBANA.    Public  Library.    $15,000,  March  30, 

1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
WOOSTER.     Public  Library.     $12,500,   Feb.  3, 

1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

OKLAHOMA  TERRITORY. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  Oklahoma  University  Li- 
brary. $30,000,  April  n,  1903,  for  a  build- 
ing, from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRYN  MAWR.     Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 
$258,000  for  a  library  building  from  friends. 
$1525  for  books  from  a  friend. 


EASTON.  Lafayette  College  Library.  Tb 
Oliver  library,  from  Henry  W.  Oliver,  o 
Pittsburgh. 

258    volumes    from    the    estate   of    Dr. 

Traill  Greene,  class  of  '92. 

HAMBURG.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accep 
March  6,  1903. 

HAVERFORD.  Haverfotd  College  Library.  $2350 
from  various  friends  for  the  purpose  of 
shelving  and  furnishing  the  large  central 
reading  room  recently  added. 

LANSDOWNE.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Amlrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
April  18,  1903. 

NORTH  BESSEMER.  Public  Library.  $30,000 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

PHILADELPHIA.  College  of  Physicians  Li- 
brary. $50,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  re- 
ceived in  March,  1903. 

$50,000  from  various  sources,  raised  by 

the  Fellows  of  the  college  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  secure  the  $50,000  offered 
by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

1177   volumes   from  the   family  of  the 

late  Dr.  William  F.  Norris. 

—  Franklin    Institute.      $6406    from    various 
sources. 

$1375,  a  bequest  from  George  S.  Pepper. 

—  Free  Library.     $1,500,000  for  30  branch  li- 
braries from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

$40,000  in  cash,  real  estate,  mining  stocli 

and  personal  property,  a  bequest  from  Dr. 
Bushrod  W.  James,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  public  library 
on  Green  street. 

Books,  valued  =*t  $3008.46,  from  P.  A.  E 

Widener  and  George  D.  Widener. 

—  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.    $1000 
from  a  friend.    Name  not  given. 

$1000  from  a  friend.    Name  not  given. 

$1000  from  a  friend.    Name  not  given. 

$500  from  a  friend.     Name  not  given. 

$500  from  a  friend.     Name  not  given. 

—  University   of  Pennsylvania  Library.     An 
anonymous    gift    of    $850,    the    books   pur- 
chased out  of  this  fund  to  bear  the  label 
"Jackson    Memorial    Library,"    in    memory 
of  the  late  Professor  F.  A.  Jackson,  who 
was     connected     with    the    University    of 
Pennsylvania  from  1854  until  his  death  it 
1901. 

Library  of  Russian  literature,  2300  vol- 
umes, presented  by  the  Hon.  Charlemagne 
Tower. 

The  veterinary  library  of  the  late  I 

Rush  S.  Huidekoper,  consisting  of  1500 
volumes,  purchased  for  the  university  li 
brary  by  Dr.  Thopias  B.  Rayne  as  a  memo- 
rial to  his  son,  Moncure  R.  Rayner,  who 
died  while  a  student  in  the  veterinary  de- 
partment. 

The  John  F.  Frazer  Library,  consisting 

of  about  looo  volumes  on  chemistry,  physics 
and  astronomy,  being  the  collection  of  t 
late  Professor  Frazer,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,   in   1872,   professor  of  chemistry  s 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  presented 
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as  a  memorial  of  Professor  Frazer  by  some 
of  his  students  and  friends. 
PITTSBURGH.  Carnegie  Library.  April,  1899, 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  $1,750,000  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  central  library  building, 
which  also  houses  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
comprising  a  department  of  fine  arts,  a  mu- 
seum and  the  Carnegie  music  hall.  Later, 
the  plans  were  remodelled  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  increased  to  $3,600,000.  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  April,  1901,  authorized  the 
board  to  proceed  on  this  new  basis.  In 
March,  1903,  he  added  $1,400,000  to  the 
$3,600,000,  making  a  total  of  $5,000,000,  the 
board  having  found  that  owing  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  building  materials  the  ex- 
tension could  not  be  built  according  to  the 
approved  plans  for  less  than  that  amount. 
The  original  gift  appears  in  the  A.  L.  A. 
report  for  1900.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
enlarged  building  will  be  devoted  to  the 
library. 

—  $100,000  additional  for  the  branch  library 
fund  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

—  $5000  a  year  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for 
three  years  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
training  school  for  children's  librarians  now 
being  conducted  in  the  main  library  build- 
ing. 

SCRANTON.  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  $1000  for  a  library  from  Sam 
Sloan,  to  be  known  as  "The  W.  S.  Sloan 
Memorial  Library,"  in  honor  of  Mr.  Sloan's 
son. 

WILLIAMSPORT.  Public  Library.  $150,000  for 
a  public  library  from  J.  V.  Brown.  The 
gift  is  a  memorial. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PAWTUCKET.  Public  Library.  $250,000  from 
Frederick  C.  Sayles.  (The  gift  is  noted  in 
the  Report  of  1900.  The  amount  of  the 
gift,  announced  since  the  Montreal  meet- 
ing, was,  however,  not  then  stated.) 

PROVIDENCE.  Brown  University  Library.  $1000 
from  Dr.  William  W.  Keen  as  an  addition 
to  the  Keen  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  biology. 

—  i 200  volumes  on  Egyptology  and  in  gen- 
eral literature  from  the  estate  of  Lysander 
Dickerman. 

—  524  lantern  slides  from  the  same  estate. 
-280  volumes  in  general  literature  from 

the  estate  of  Catharine  Sweet. 

-255  volumes  on  geology  from  Professor 
Alpheus  S.  Packard. 

The  Providence  Athenaum.  $3659.22  from 
shareholders  and  subscribers  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  building  and 
grounds. 

-$2078.26  from  Mrs.  T.  P.  Shepard.  The 
ft  was  mainly  expended  in  fitting  up  and 

Burnishing    an    art    room,    known     as     the 

William  Giles  Goddard  memorial  room," 
m  honor  of  Mrs.  Shepard's  father. 

—  366  volumes  from  Mrs.  T.  P.  Shepard. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

UNION.     Public   Library.     $10,000,   Jan.    29, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
TENNESSEE. 

COLUMBIA.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Feb.  24, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

JOHNSTON  CITY.  Public  Library.  $25,000  for 
a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MEMPHIS.  Public  Library.  The  W.  A. 
Goodwyn  bequest  for  a  library  and  lecture 
hall  is"  now  available.  It  is  estimated  to  be 
between  $300,000  and  $500,000.  (This  be- 
quest is  noted  in  the  report  of  1900,  when 
it  was  thought  not  to  exceed  $100,000.) 
TEXAS. 

BELTON.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Feb.  6, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

BROWNWOOD.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  April 
2,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

CLEBURNE.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Feb.  19, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

DALLAS.  Public  Library.  $1000  to  be  added 
to  the  book  fund  from  Helen  Gould. 

$1000  to  be  added  to  the  book  fund  from 

Philip  Sanger. 

GREENVILLE.  Public  Library.  $20,000,  March 
28,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Accepted. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  Public  Library.  $10,000  as  a 
trust  fund,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  from  George  B.  Moore. 
After  10  years  the  gift  may  be  spent  or 
continued  as  an  investment,  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees  may  decide. 

$5000  for  books  from  George  W.  Brack- 

enridge. 

The  bonds  of  the  old  San  Antonio  li- 
brary, amounting  to  $4000.  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  new  Carnegie  library. 

Also  the  bonds  of  the  Alamo  City  Pub- 
lic Library,  amounting  to  $4000. 

VERMONT. 

BENNINGTON.  Public  Library.  $250  from  F. 
B.  Jennings. 

BURLINGTON.  Fletcher  Free  Library.  $10,000 
from  the  Horatio  Loomis  estate. 

—  University  of  Vermont  Library.  $1000 
from  Frederick  F.  Ayer,  of  New  York  City, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals 
for  the  chemical  department. 

$500  from  a  number  of  friends,  whose 

names  are  not  announced,  for  the  same 
purpose. 

$2500  as  a  fund,  the  interest  to  be  used 

for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  chemical 
department,  from  Frederick  F.  Ayer. 

CORINTH.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  C.  M.  and  N.  Blake. 

700  volumes  f  ram  C.  M.  and  N.  Blake. 

GREENSBORO.  Public  Library.  A  library  build- 
ing from  H.  S.  Tolman. 

PITTSFORD.  Public  Library.  $350  from  a 
friend  whose  name  is  not  given. 

337  volumes.    Name  of  donor  not  given. 
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S  WANTON.      Public    Library.      500    volumes 

from  the  library  of  the  Rev.  John  L.  Tup- 

per. 
WALLINGFORD.     Public  Library.     $2000  from 

Susan  E.  Boyne. 
WEST  WINDSOR.     Public  Library.    $750  from 

B.  F.  Blood. 

VIRGINIA. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.  University  of  Virginia  Li- 
brary. 526  volumes  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Haslett  McKim,  of  New  York  City. 

WASHINGTON. 

EVERETT.  Public  Library.  $25,000,  Jan.  12, 
19°3,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

FAIRHAVEN.  Public  Library.  $12,500,  April 
6,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

SPOKANE.  Public  Library.  $75,000,  April  I, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

WISCONSIN. 

ANTIGO.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

APPLETON.  Public  Library.  $520  from  a  li- 
brary benefit  social  and  rummage  sale. 

$500  from  Herman  Erb. 

BARABOO.  Public  Library.  $3000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making  a  total 
gift  of  $15,000.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted in  May. 

$1750  toward  a  $2000  site  from  the  Free 

Congregational  Society. 

BAYFIELD.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
Feb.  6,  1903. 

BERLIN.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Feb.  6, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

CLAREMONT.  Public  Library.  $15,000,  Jan. 
22,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

COLUMBUS.  Public  .Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

EVANSVTLLE.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building,  a  bequest  from  Almeron  Eager. 

HUDSON.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  March  21, 
1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

KAUKAUNA.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
Jan.  6,  1903. 

LA  CROSSE.  Library  Association.  $20,000, 
May  23,  1902,  from  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Charles  L.  Colman,  made  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  deceased.  The  gift 
will  be  used  as  a  permanent  endowment 
fund. 

LAKE  GENEVA.  Public  Library.  $2000  for 
the  children's  reading  room  from  the  Stur- 
gis  family  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Sturgis. 

MADISON.  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin. Two  oil  paintings,  costing  more 
than  $1000  each.  Name  of  donor  not  given. 

A  collection  of  Cliff  Dweller  pottery, 

worth  $500.  Name  of  donor  not  given. 


MADISON.  University  of  Wisconsin  Library. 
$500  for  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of 
books  on  political  science  from  Fred  Vogel, 
Jr.,  of  Milwaukee.  It  includes  a  complete 
collection  of  the  proceedings  and  parlia- 
mentary reports  of  the  French  senate  and 
house  of  deputies  since  1870. 

MANITOWOC.  Public  Library.  $25,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
Jan.  15,  1903.  A  site  has  been  provided  at 
a  cost  of  $8000. 

MEDFORD.  Public  Library.  682  books  from 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

MENASHA.  Public  Library.  Collection  of 
coins  valued  at  $4000  from  Henry  Spencer 
Smith. 

NEENAH.  Public  Library.  $2500  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making  total  of 
$12,500. 

OSHKOSH.  Public  Library.  Marble  busts  of 
Washington  and  Franklin,  valued  at  $500, 
from  John  Hicks,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Northwestern. 

RACINE.  Public  Library.  $2500  additional 
from  citizens  for  t'je  purchase  of  a  site  for 
the  new  Carnegie  library. 

RHINELANDER.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for 
a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Ac- 
cepted Jan.  6,  1903. 

$1500  for  a  site  from  Brown  brothers. 

$1500  has  been  pledged  by  the  Woman's 

Club. 

SPARTA.  Public  Library.  $2000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making  total  of 
$12,000. 

WASHBURN.  Public  Library.  $15,000,  Feb. 
17,  1903,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Not  yet  accepted. 

WATERTOWN.     Public  Library.     $5100  for  a 

book  fund,  raised  by  popular  subscription. 

WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE.  Public  Library.  $500  from  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carnegie  for  furnishing  a  room  in 
the  new  Carnegie  library  for  the  joint  use 
of  all  the  women's  clubs  in  the  city. 

LARAMIE.  Public  Library.  $20,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted 
April  7,  1903. 

ALASKA. 

ALASKA.  Army  posts  on  the  Lower  Yukon. 
Supplied  with  libraries  by  Helen  Gould. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 
NORTH  WEST  TERRITORY. 

DAWSON.     Public  Library.    $25,000,  Aug.  12, 

1902,  for   a  building,   from   Andrew   Car- 
negie. 

ONTARIO. 

BRANTFORD.  Public  Library.  $30,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

PARIS.  Public  Library.  $10,000,  Jan.  8,  io°3. 
for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

TORONTO.  Public  Library.  $350,000  for  '< 
central  library  building  and  three  branches 
from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted  Feb.  24, 

1903.  Branches  -ire  to  cost  $75,000  each. 
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ENGLAND.9 

AsHBY-DE-LA-ZouCH.  Public  Library.  £1500 
for  a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

BIRMINGHAM.  Public  Library.  £3000,  June 
17,  1902,  suburb  of  Selby  Oak,  for  a  build- 
ing, from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

BRENTFORD.  Public  Library.  £5000,  July, 
1902,  for  a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

DOVER.  Public  Library.  £10,000,  Feb.  2,  1902, 
for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

EASTBOURNE.  Public  Library.  £10,000,  July  13, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
—  Site  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

FENTON.  Public  Library.  £5000,  July,  1902, 
for  a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

GRAYS.  ESSEX.  Public  Library.  £3000,  July, 
1902,  for  a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

JARROW.  Public  Library.  £5000  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

KETTERING.  Public  Library.  £8000,  June  12, 
1902,  for  a  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

LEICESTER.  Public  Library.  £12,000,  June  30, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

LONDON.  BATTERSEA.  Public  Library.  £15,- 
ooo,  June,  1902,  for  a  building,  from  An- 
drew Carnegie. 

— FINSBURY.  Public  Library.  £13,000,  July, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

—  HAMMERSMITH.     Public  Library.     £10,000, 
July,    1902,   for  a  building,   from  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

—  LAMBETH.     Public  Library.    £12,500,  July 
10,  1902,  to  complete  the  Lambeth  library 
system,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

—  PADDINGTON.       Public    Library.      £15,000, 
July,   1902,   for  a  building,   from   Andrew 
Carnegie. 

--POPLAR.  Public  Library.  £15,000,  June  19, 
1902,  for  branch  libraries,  from  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

— WOOLWICH.  Public  Library.  £14,000,  July, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

LOWESTOFT.  Public  Library.  £6000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MAIDENHEAD.  Public  Library.  £5000,  June 
20,  1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

MANSFIELD.  Public  Library.  £3500,  July, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MOSELEY.  Public  Library.  £3000  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

NORTHAMPTON.  Public  Library.  £5500,  June 
23,  1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

IAWTENSTALL.  Public  Library.  £6000,  July, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

RUSHDEN.  Public  Library.  £2000,  July,  1902, 
for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

STIRCHLEY.  Public  Library.  £3000,  July, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

WORKINGTON.  Public  Library.  £7000,  June 
5,  1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

The  record  of  Foreign  Gifts  is  incomplete,  cov- 
ering only  the  more  important  gifts  of  Andrew 
Carnegie. 


SCOTLAND. 

DING-WALL.  Public  Library.  £2000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

KELSO.  Public  Library.  £3500  for  a  building 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MONTROSE.  Public  Library.  £7500,  June  9, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

PARTICH.  Public  Library.  £10,000,  June  21, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

STERLING.  Public  Library.  £6000  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

STORNOWAY.  Public  Library.  £3500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

IRELAND. 

BELFAST.  Public  Library.  £25,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

CORK.  Public  Library.  £50,000,  Aug.  2,  1902, 
for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

LARME.  Public  Library.  £2500,  July,  1902, 
for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

LIMERICK.  Public  Library.  £7000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

LONDONDERRY.  Public  Library.  £8000,  July, 
1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

WALES. 

CRICEIETH.  Public  Library.  £800  for  a  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

FLINT.  Public  Library.  £200  for  a  building 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Mr.  Hali  Caine  has  issued  a  statement  to 
the  Manx  people  announcing  that  he  has  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  "an  im- 
portant and  most  generous  proposal."  He 
adds,  "As  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  is,  very  proper- 
ly, conditional  on  the  active  co-operation  of 
our  people,  and  on  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  our  legislature,  I  shall  ask  for  time  to  for- 
mulate a  scheme  such  as  may  benefit  not  only 
my  own  town,  Ramsey,  for  which  my  appeal 
was  made,  but  Douglas,  Peel,  Casteltown,  and 
the  whole  of  the  island." 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

DUNEDIN.  Public  Library.  £10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

MERTHYR  TYDVIL.  Public  Library.  £6000, 
June  21,  1902,  for  a  building,  from  Andrew 

Carnegie. 

HOLLAND. 

THE  HAGUE.  Temple  of  Peace.  $1,500,000, 
April  22,  1903,  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  for 
"the  erection  of  a  court  house  and  library 
(a  temple  of  peace)  for  the  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  established  by  the  treaty 
of  July  29,  1899."  The  letter  of  acceptance 
by  Baron  Gevers,  Minister  of  the  Dutch 
government  to  the  United  States,  indicates 
that  the  Dutch  government  will  accept  Mr. 
Carnegie's  gift  ami  provide  for  the  proper 
administration  of  It  by  means  of  a  board 
of  trustees. 
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SUMMARY,   BY   STATES  AND   COUNTRIES,   OF   GIFTS  AND   BEQUESTS   TO   LIBRARIES. 


Total  no. 

Gifts  in  money. 

Gifts  in  money  for  sites,  buildings 
and  furnishings. 

Sites  (value  not  known). 

1  Building  and  grounds  for 
library  uses. 

Books. 

Endowment  fund. 

Object  not  known 
(largely  bequests). 

jj 

| 

U 

6 
55 

Andrew  Carnegie 
for  buildings. 

For  buildings,  etc., 
other  than  Carnegie. 

For  sites. 

Endowment  fund. 

Jr 
§ 

S 

Volumes. 

1  Collections  (value  or 
i  oo,  not  known). 

>  Western  North  Central  S.  Central  S.  Atlantic  North  Atlantic  , 
ETDivision.  Division.  Division.  Division.  •  Division. 

. 

10 

$2,500 

$2,000 
9,000 

4 

l49,ooo 

$3  ',306  33 

$2,500 

i 

»,         ,,  "h  "'"»"" 

15,000 
63,000 

i 
a 

$2  500 
53,5oo 

1,500 

3,419 

',537 
18,593 

i 

Massachusetts  

85 

103,000 

496,894.64 

5 

65,000 

21,000 

i 

9 
14 
65 

2,500 
170,000 

84,000 
236,700 

54,118.62 
75,300 
15,000 

1,000 

<6,86o 

2,000 
25,175 
14,000 
5,383.46 

2,946 
25,944 
7,259 
6,235 

t 

2 

i 

New  York  

9 
8 

139,000 
230,000 
3,105,000 

7,500 
4,000 

t 

i 
a 

i  Pennsylvania  

30 



12,781 
1,331-96 



Dist.  of  Columbia. 

3 

4 

i 

350,000 

4,500 

526 
400 

2 

Georgia  
'Kentucky  
Tennessee  

3 
3 

400,000 

2 

150,000 
37,ooo 

50,000 

8,700 



Alabama  
Louisiana  
Texas  
Oklahoma  Ter  

3 

10 

8,ooc 

100,000 

2 

4 

280,000 
50,000 

8,000 

12,000 

5,000 

L  Indian  Territory.  .  . 
''Ohio  

3 

35 
35 

2,300 
7,500 

93,100 
7.950 
13,744 
35,ooo 
2,520 

»7 

15 
8 

12 
'3 

18 

3 

i 
i 

737,500 
230,000 
92,500 
170,000 
137.500 
66,500 
252,500 
60,000 
15,000 

10,000 

20,000 

75,ooo 
34,000 

4,000 
3,000 

i 

I,OOO 

5,000 

10,000 
3,ooo 
8,000 

3,240 
1,500 
8.7M 

.... 

Illinois  

2 

29 

20,000 

18,000 
'3,725 
14,500 

5,750 
9,500 

I 

5,100 

500 
600 
500 

1,000 
1,000 

4,000 

682 

.... 

,                       

245,000 

900 
1,220 
6,088 

:;;.' 

11,861.12 
5,000 

.Kansas  

7 

10,000 

Colorado  
Washington  
.California  

Sow  * 

6 

112,500 
92,500 

6,600 

2,250 

I 

3 

15,000 

:::::: 

.  ... 

UNITED   STATES — SUMMARY   BY   SECTIONS. 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division.  . 
North  Central  Division.  . 

248 
16 
»4 
193 

$278,000 

$854,725.64 
1,331.96 
100,000  oo 
407,314.00 

30 
5 
»4 
95 
14 

$3,588,000 
535,000 
467,000 
i,77i,50o 
317,500 

$1,009,812.43 
54,500.00 
8,000.00 
167,086.12 
11,600.00 

$35,ooo 

3 

6 

$85,860 

$51,977-46 

64,617 
3,286 

5 
3 

408,000 
29,800 

8,700 
40,750 
2,250 

i 
6 

2 

2 
2 

I2,OOO 
11,100 

5,000 
28,600 
16,000 

28,344 

.... 

Alaska  

Total  

5" 

5715,800 

$1,363,371-60 

158 

$6,679,000 

$1,250,998.55 

$86,700 

12 

IO 

$.08,960 

$101,577.46 

96,247 

8 

FOREIGN—  SUMMARY   BY   COUNTRIES.      CARNEGIE  GIFTS. 

l| 

•s  a. 

£a 
«« 

Holl 

6 

5 

32,500 
82,500 

Wales 

Canada  

4 

83,000 

New  Zealand  
New  South  Wales 

i 

6,000 
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^413,000 

$5, 
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THE  PROCEEDINGS. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  23, — FRIDAY,  JUNE  26,  1903. 


FIRST  SESSION* 

(AUDITORIUM    NATURAL   FOOD   Co.,   NIAGARA 
FALLS,  TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  23.) 

THE  first  business  session  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  9.45 
o'clock  by  President  JAMES  K.  HOSMER. 

Hon.  J.  M.  HANCOCK,  Mayor  of  Niagara 
Falls,  spoke  briefly  in  welcome,  and  the  presi- 
dent then  introduced  Hon.  T.  V.  WELCH,  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  York  State  Reserva- 
tion, who  welcomed  the  Association  to  Niagara 
Falls  in  behalf  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Public 
Library,  of  which  he  is  president,  and  gave 
an  account  of  the  special  characteristics  and 
beauties  of  the  New  York  State  Reservation 
and  of  the  history  of  the  Niagara  region. 

J.  I.  WYER,  Jr.,  presented  his 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

The  secretary's  report  covers  but  six 
months  of  activity,  as  his  term  of  office  be- 
gan in  the  middle  of  the  year,  but  as  the  six 
months  covered  are  those  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  conference  and  include  a  report  of 
the  printing  and  work  necessary  to  prepare 
for  it,  it  is  probably  a  nearly  complete  report 
of  the  essential  features  of  the  secretary's 
work  during  the  year. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  to-day 
is  nearly  1350  —  larger  than  ever  before  in  its 
history. 

Following  the  custom  and  precedent  of  the 
preceding  secretary,  and  for  the  information 
not  only  of  the  members  of  the  Association, 
but  of  succeeding  secretaries,  a  statement  will 
be  given  here  of  the  printing  done  in  this  of- 
fice during  the  year.  The  compilation  and 
publication  of  the  following  items  have  been 
completed : 

Preliminary  announcement.  4  pages,  edition 
5000.  Cost  $12.50.  Mailed  March  20,  1903. 

Handbook  for  1903.  59  pages,  edition  4500. 
Cost  $175.  Thus  providing  an  edition 


*  This  first  business  session  was  preceded,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  June  22,  by  a  social  session  and  in- 
formal reception,  under  the  direction  of  the  Local 
Committee  and  officers  of  the  Library  Association, 
held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Cataract  House. 


large  enough  to  supply  all  members  the 
demand  at  this  conference  and,  following 
the  custom,  the  probable  demand  for  the 
next  year,  the  custom  having  been  to  re- 
print the  handbook  biennially,  with  a  sup- 
plement when  necessary  during  intervening 
years. 

Final  announcement.  8  pages,  in  an  edition 
of  5000  copies,  cost  $21.50,  all  of  which 
have  been  used. 

Program.  8  pages,  in  an  edition  of  2500 
copies,  not  distributed  in  advance  except  to 
officers,  councillors,  members  of  committees 
and  those  on  the  program,  but  available  to 
all  at  the  headquarters  hotel. 

Advance  attendance  register.  12  pages,  edi- 
tion 1000.  Cost  $25.50. 

Circular  for  the  Trustees'  Section.  Edition 
600.  Cost  $3.  Prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  that  section. 

Adopting  the  recommendation  of  the  pre- 
vious secretary,  the  handbook  has  been  made 
in  larger  size,  and  every  publication,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  Trustees'  cir- 
culars, has  been  prepared  in  uniform  size,  so 
that  the  publications  covering  this  conference, 
if  desired,  can  be  bound  in  a  volume  of  uni- 
form size. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Faxon,  the  out- 
going secretary,  and  also  to  the  secretaries  of 
all  state  associations  throughout  the  country, 
for  their  hearty  co-operation  with  the  new 
secretary  and  in  furnishing  the  names  for  our 
large  mailing  list,  not  only  of  members  which 
we  have  but  of  interested  parties.  I  am  in- 
terested to  secure  testimony  concerning  the 
real  value  and  appreciation  of  the  advance- 
attendance  register.  It  was  prepared  this  year 
because  all  information  that  I  could  secure 
tended  to  the  decision  that  it  was  appreciated. 
I  have  since  doubted  it  somewhat,  and  would 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  as  to 
whether  the  practice  is  worth  continuing.  It 
involves  quite  a  little  expense  for  the  num- 
bered buttons  that  are  provided  and  for  the 
edition  of  advance-attendance  register.  As 
the  secretary  has  gone  over  the  membership 
list  of  1300  and  has  seen  side  by  side  with  it 
an  "interested"  list  of  more  than  three  times 
as  many,  it  has  seemed  to  him  that  the  mem- 
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bership  of  the  Association  is  by  no  means  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Certainly  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  desires  to  make  no  undue 
efforts  to  increase  its  membership;  certainly 
no  one  is  desired  as  a  member  who  does  not 
really  want  to  belong;  but  the  interested  list 
represents  the  non-A,  L.  A.  membership  in 
the  state  associations,  and  it  does  seem  as 
though  any  one  interested  enough  to  belong 
to  .a  state  association  ought  to  recognize  a 
certain  obligation  to  join  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  and  retain  membership  year 
after  year  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of  pro- 
fessional spirit.  This  feeling  has  been 
strengthened  by  and  is  intimately  related  to 
the  fact  that  very  many  join  only  in  years 
vhen  the  conference  falls  near  them. 

Preceding  secretaries  have  recommended 
that  the  serial  number  assigned  to  each  mem- 
ber at  joining  and  continued  after  that  mem- 
ber's name,  even  although  dues  may  be  al- 
Icwed  to  lapse  for  a  period  of  from  two  to 
five  or  ten  years,  be  so  changed  as  to  be  for- 


feited if  the  dues  are  allowed  to  lapse  and 
that  a  new  and  later  accession  number  be  re- 
al-signed upon  rejoining.  This  being  carried 
into  effect  might  have  some  influence  on  con- 
stancy of  membership,  because  I  have  discov- 
ered that  there  is  a  feeling  of  pride  among 
some  of  those  who  hold  the  earliest  accession 
numbers,  and  it  hardly  seems  credible  that  so 
many  as  do  should  only  join  in  the  years  that 
the  conference  comes  close  to  them.  It  refers 
at  once  back  to  the  matter  of  professional 
spirit  and  pride  in  retaining  a  permanent 
membership.  I  think  that  if  effort  were  made 
through  the  executive  committee  and  a  little 
perfectly  legitimate  field  work  were  done,  by 
correspondence  or  by  visitation,  that  the  ranks 
of  the  Association  might  easily  be  recruited  in 
large  numbers  by  the  names  of  those  whom 
we  would  heartily  welcome  to  membership, 
and  who  would  constitute  an  exceedingly  use- 
ful and  appreciative  body  of  new,  and  to  a 
great  extent  younger,  members. 

J.  I.  WYER,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


GARDNER.  M.  JONES  presented  the 
TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  r.  1902  (Magnolia  conference,  p.  123) 

RECEIPTS,  JAN. -DEC.,  1902. 

Fees  from  annual  member*  : 

From  3  members  for  1900, 
From  70  members  for  1901, 
From  1070  members  for  1902, 
From  ii  members  for  1903, 


1154  members  at  $2. . 
Fees  from  library  members  : 

From    i  library  for  1901, 
From  31  libraries  for  1902, 


$2,308  oo 


32  libraries  at  $  5 160 


Life  memberships  : 

Clara  S.  Hawes, 

Sula  Wagner, 

Anna  Fossler, 

3  life  memberships  at  $25 

Interest  on  deposit  at  New  England  Trust  Co. 


Proceedings  : 
Sept.  29. 
Oct.      i. 
"      24. 


PAYMENTS,  JAN.-DEC.,  1902. 

Helen  E.  Haines,  assistance  for  index  to  proceedings... 
Publishers'  Weekly,  Magnolia  proceedings  and  delivery. 
Rockwell  &  Churchill,  reports  of  Trustees'  Section.... 


$12   00 

1.302  40 
32  50 


Stenographer : 

July  23.     H.  W.  Gleason. 


$363  01 


2,468  oo 


75  oo 
19  75 


$2,925  76 


$1,346  90 
315  80 
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Secretary  and  conference  expenses  : 

Jan.      i.     F.  W.  Faxon,  salary  on  account $50  oo 

"       3.     F.  W.  Faxon,  postage,  etc 5000 

April  i.     F.  W.  Faxon,  postage,  circulars,  etc 91  34 

May  27.     J.  Allen  Crosby,  supplementary  handbook 83  oo 

"     27.     F.  W.  Faxon,  circulars,  etc 73  66 

"     27.     F.  W.  Faxon,  salary  on  account 5000 

June   4.     George  H.  Watson,  vis6ing  railroad  certificates 17  oo 

"    18.     F.  W.  Faxon,  attendance  register,  programs,  etc 164  96 

July  18.     F.  W.  Faxon,  balance  salary.  1901-2 75  oo 

"     18.     Lyman  P.  Osborn,  local  transportation  committee. .......  6  75 

"     18.     F.  R.  Fletcher,  mailing  local  handbooks 6068 

"     18.     Newcomb  &  Gauss,  ballots  and  circulars 925 

"     18.     Langdon  L.  Ward,  badges I  20 

Sept.  29.     Amalie  Ritterhoff,  engrossing  Carnegie  resolutions 15  oo 

Dec.  25.     F.  W.  Faxon,  salary  July  to  Dec.,  1902 12500 

"     25.     F.  W.  Faxon,  stationery,  etc 15  75 

$888  59 
Treasurer's  expenses : 

July  18.     Library  Bureau,  ledger  cards $1000 

Aug.    2.     Gardner  M.  Jones,  stamped  envelopes   6420 

Sept.  29.     Newcomb  &  Gauss,  stationery 10  oo 

Dec.  25.     Gardner  M.  Jones,  clerical  assistance,  postage,  etc 58  19 

143  39 

Committee  expenses  : 

April 21.     F.  J.  Teggart,  expenses  handbook  of  American  libraries. .  $49  25 

"    25.     H.  M.  Hight,  circular,  title-pages  to  periodicals 5  oo 

July  18.     Hicks-Judd  Co.,  blanks  and  printing,  Handbook  of  Ameri- 
can libraries 73  oo 

"     18.     J.  C.  Dana,  printing;  N.  E.  A.  com n  95 

Oct.  24.     Walter  M.  Smith,  printing  and  postage,  American  doctors' 

dissertations 5  50 

144  70 
Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  life  memberships  for  investment 75  oo 


$2,913  38 
Balance  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1902  : 

Deposit  in  New  England  Trust  Co.,  Boston $8  16 

Deposit  in  Merchants  National  Bank,  Salem,  Mass 4  22 

12  38 

$2.925  76 

The  number  of  members  in  good  standing  amount,  together  with  receipts  from  member- 

on  Dec.  31,  1902,  was  as  follows :  ship  fees  paid  at  this  conference,  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year.     It 

Honorary   members 10  js   wjth   the   greatest  difficulty  that  our   ex- 
Perpetual  member i  penses  are  kept  within  cur  receipts,  as  the 

Life  fellows 2  former  tend  to  increase  much  more  rapidly 

Life  members 38  than  does  the  membership. 

Annual  members   (paid  for   1902) 1070         I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  associa- 

Library  members  (paid  for  1902) 31  tions  with  so  small  a  membership  fee  do  so 

much  work  and  furnish  their  members  with 

US2  sn  large  and  well-edited  and  well-printed  pro- 
ceedings fcs  does  the  A.  L.  A. 

During  the  year   1902,   345  new  members         There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  money 

joined  the  Association  and  6  members  died.  could  be  well  spent  in  forwarding  library  in- 

The  above  report  covers  the  financial  year  terests  that  I  hope  it  may  not  be  many  years 

from  January  to  December,  1902.     From  Jan.  before  we  receive  an  endowment  for  the  gen- 

i   to  June   17,   1903,  the   receipts  have  been  eral   purposes   of  the   A.   L.   A.     It    would 

$2067.88  and  the  payments  $441.55,  and  the  grandly  supplement  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  the 

balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  Publishing  Board, 
ent  conference  is  $1638.71.     I  hope  that  this  GARDNER  M.  JONES,  Treasurer. 
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The  following  report  of  audit  was  ap- 
pended : 

The  Finance  Committee  have  performed  the 
duties  laid  down  in  the  constitution;  they 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
during  the  period  covered  by  his  report  and 
find  them  properly  kept  and  vouched  for. 

JAMES  L.  WHITNEY,  } 

CHARLES  K.  BOLTON,  ^Finance  Committee. 

GEORGE  T.  LITTLE,      ) 

Necrology,  June,  i<)O2-June,  1903. 

1.  Charles  Hare  Hutchinson  (A.  L.  A.  no. 
1567,   1897)    died   in   Paris,   France,   Oct.   4, 
1902.     He  was  born  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Feb. 
J3»  J833,  while  his  father  was  U.  S.  consul 
there.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  and  connected  with  many  local  and  state 
associations.     He  attended  the  International 
Conference  of  Librarians  in  London  in  1897. 
— Louis  K.  LEWIS,  Sec.  and  Ln.  Athenaeum 
of  Phila. 

2.  Walter  Crane  (A.  L.  A.  no.  1845,  1899) 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Brad- 
dock,   Pa.,   was  born   in  Rosshire,   Scotland, 
May   16,   1856,  and  died  of  apoplexy  at  his 
home  at  Hawkins,   Pa.,  Oct.   19,   1902.     Mr. 
Crane  was  educated  at  King's  College  and  at 
Marischall  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  receiv- 
ing from  the  latter  the  degree  of  A.M.     In 
1881   he  came  to   Boston,   later  to   Chicago, 
thence  to  Joliet,  111.,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  for  some  years.    In 
1888  he  founded,  in  Joliet,  a  combination  club- 
house and  library,  one  of  the  first  ventures 
of  the  kind  in  this  country,  for  the  6000  work- 
men in  the  Illinois  Steel  Mills  of  that  place. 
While  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Carnegie  made  his 
acquaintance  and  a  warm  personal  attachment 
sprang   up  between  the  men.     In   1898   Mr. 
Carnegie  invited  Mr.  Crane  to  take  charge  of 
the  library  and  club  at  Braddock.     In  addi- 
tion to  his  acquirements  as  scholar,  lawyer  and 
librarian,  Mr.  Crane  was  a  writer  of  ability 
in  both  prose  and  verse. — GEORGE  M.  LAMB, 
librarian,  Braddock,  Pa. 

3.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Abell  (A.  L.  A.  no.  1360, 
1895)  died  at  her  home  in  Beatrice,  Neb., 
April  4,  1903.  She  was  born  in  Livermore, 
Maine,  April  21,  1841,  and  was  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Beatrice  Free  Public  Library 
ir  1893.  During  the  years  1897  and  1898  she 


was  treasurer  of  the  Nebraska  Library  Asso- 
ciation. She  joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1895  and 
attended  the  Denver  conference. 

4.     Hannah  Packard  James   (A.  L.  A.  no. 
210,   1879),   librarian  of  the  Osterhout  Free 
Library,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.     Born  in   South 
Scituate,   Mass.,   Sept.   5,   1835;   died  at  her 
home   in   Dorranceton,    Pa.,   April   20,   1903. 
On  her  mother's  side  she  was  descended  from 
John  Alden.    She  attended  the  district  school 
a;  South  Scituate,  later  a  private  school,  and 
early  showed  a  fondness  for  books.     At  the 
age  of  19  she  went  to  Newton,  Mass.,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  was  an  active  worker 
on    the    Sanitary   Commission.      When    the 
Newton  Free  Library  was  opened  in  1870  she 
was   made  librarian   and   remained  there   17 
years.     In  1887  she  became  librarian  of  the 
Osterhout  Free  Library  oi  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
With  a  broad  knowledge  of  literature  and  art, 
her  selection  of  books  for  her  libraries  was 
high.    She  was  a  pioneer  in  library  work  with 
the  schools,  and  early  introduced  school  deliv- 
eries.    She  gave  this  her  personal  attention, 
and  while  every  one  was  welcomed  to  the  li- 
brary and  aided  in  his  work,  yet  the  children 
were  among  her  best   friends.     Miss  James 
joined  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  Boston  conference 
in  1879  a°d  took  an  active  part  in  its  meetings 
and  work,  serving  as  councillor  from  1882  to 
1887  and  from  1892  until  her  death,  and  as 
vice-president   from   1896   to   1898.     She  at- 
tended the  International  Conference  of  Libra- 
rians in  London  in  1897,  and  ably  represented 
the  women  of  the  A.  L.  A.  on  all  public  as 
well  as  private  occasions. — L.  j.,  May,  1903. 

5.  Clinton  De  Witt  (A.  L.  A.  no.  1883, 
1899)  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Sept.  6, 
1835,  where  he  was  also  educated  and  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In  1896  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Mingo  Coal  and 
Iron  Co.,  of  Middlesborough,  Ky.,  which  he 
continued  to  serve  until  shortly  before  his 
death.  He  died  in  Montreal  on  May  21,  1903. 
His  only  connection  with  library  work  arose 
from  his  attending  the  Atlanta  conference  in 
1899.  On  his  return  to  Middlesborough  after 
these  meetings  he  endeavored,  without  success, 
to  reorganize  and  convert  into  a  public  library 
a  school  library  in  that  town. — C.  H.  GOULD, 
McGill  University. 
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6.  Lucius  Page  Lane   (A.  L.  A.  no.   1592, 
1897)  died  at  his  home  in  Boston  on  May  29, 
1903,  at  the  age  of  31  years.    He  was  born  in 
Boston,  attended  the  Boston  public  schools, 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1894  and  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1895,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.A. 
at  Harvard  in   1896.     After  working  for  a 
short  time  in  a  New  York  bookstore  he  en- 
tered the  New  York  State  Library  School  in 
1897.    He  took  the  second  year's  course  as  a 
non-resident  student,  having  entered  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  service  as  an  assistant  in 
the  department  of  documents  and  statistics  in 
August,  1898.    In  1900  he  went  into  the  cata- 
loging department,  from  which  he  resigned  in 
February  last  because  of  illness.     Mr.  Lane 
joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1897  and  attended  the 
International   Conference  in  London  in  that 
year. — Boston  Transcript,  June  2,  1903. 

7.  Minnie  Stewart  Rhodes  James  (A.  L.  A. 
no.  1668,  1897)  died  June  5,  1903,  at  St.  Bo- 
tolph  Hospital,  Boston.     She  was  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  Lawford  James,  of  the 
Royal   Navy,   and  was  born  in  Devonshire, 
England.     Her   library  work   began   at   the 


People's  Palace,  London,  of  which  she  was 
librarian  for  eight  years.  At  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  in  1893  she  read  an  account  of 
the  work  of  the  People's  Palace  and  its  li- 
brary. In  1897  she  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Library  Bu- 
reau, but  she  never  lost  her  interest  in  Eng- 
lish library  activities  and  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  The  Library.  She  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
the  Massachusetts  Library  Club. — L.  j..  June, 
1903;  Public  Libraries,  July,  1903. 

8.  Cecil  C.  Harvey  (A.  L.  A.  no.  1186, 
1893)  died  at  the  home  of  her  sister  in  Chi- 
cago, June  9,  1903.  She  was  born  in  Elgin, 
IH-i  57  years  ago,  and  was  always  a  resident 
of  her  native  city.  She  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  taught  in  them  for.  16 
years.  For  the  last  22  years  of  her  life  she 
was  librarian  of  the  Gail  Borden  Public  Li- 
brary. She  joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1893  and 
attended  the  Denver  conference. — Elgin  Daily 
News,  June  9,  1903. 

The  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  CHARLES  C. 
SOULE,  read  the 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND, 

June  10,  1902,  to  June  10,  1903. 

CASH  ACCOUNT. 
Receipts* 


1902,  June  10. 
"     27. 
27. 
27. 
Sept.  22. 
"       22. 

Oct.     3. 

3. 
17. 

Dec. 
••      27. 
1903,  Feb.  10. 
March  2. 
June    I. 
I. 

Cash  on  ha 
Interest    ac 
Principal 
Interest 
Principal 
Interest 
Principal 
Interest 
Interest 
Principal 
Interest 
Principal 
Interest 
Interest 
Interest 

ad  

$1,705  44 
75  oo 
100,000  oo 
690  41 
500  oo 
5  83 
700  oo 
24  50 

813  99 
25  oo 

22   85 

25  oo 
1,241  10 
756  16 
38  23 

Life  Membership  Anna  Fossler  

International  Trust  Co.  deposit  

Life  Membership  A.  Keogh  

Carnegie  Fund  to  Feb.  28  

"            "       "  June  i  

Internal.  Trust  Co.  deposit  to  June  I.  . 

Payments. 


1902, June  27. 

Nov.  18. 
1903,  Jan.    19. 

March  3. 

April  25. 


To  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board. 


Rent  of  Safe  Box  to  April  15,  1904. 


$500  oo 
500  oo 
600  oo 

1,200  oo 
10  oo 


$106,686  01 


2,810  oo 


Cash  on  hand  June  10,  1903. 


$103,876  01 
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CONDITION  OF  FUNDS. 
Carnegie  Fund. 

Principal  (Inalienable),  received  June  27,  1902 $100,000  oo 

Interest, 

Received  as  above $3,501  66 

Expended  as  above 2,800  oo 

On  hand,  payable  only  to  the  Publishing  Board,  on  order  of 

the  A.  L.  A.  Council 701  66 

A.  L.  A,  Endowment  Fund. 
Principal  (Inalienable), 

On  hand  June  10,  1902 $6,237  94 

2  Life  Memberships  (as  above) .-.  50  oo 

6,287  94. 

Interest, 

On  hand  June  10,  1902 $260  72 

Received  as  above 228  91 

Interest  accrued  (to  Jan.  12,  1903)  at  Brookline  Savings  Bank...  44  16 

$533  79 
Less  payment  for  Safe  (as  above) 10  oo 

On  hand  available  for  any  use  at  discretion  of  A.  L.  A.  Council.  523  79 

ASSETS. 

Cash  Deposits. 

Union  Trust  Co.,  New  York  (Carnegie  Fund)  (at  3  %  interest) 100,000  oo 

International  Trust  Co. ,  Boston  (at  2>£  %  interest) 3,876  01 

Investments. 

Brookline  (Mass.)  Savings  Bank  (at  &,%  interest) I»I37  38 

Mortgage  on  Watson  property,  So.  Boston,  Mass,  (at  5  %  interest) 2,500  oo 

$107.513  39 
INCOME  PROBABLY  AVAILABLE,  1903-4. 

Carneg ie  Fund  (to  be  used  only  by  the  Publishing  Board) about,          $3,000  oo 

A.  L.  A.  Endowment  Fund. 

Interest  (available  for  any  purpose), 

On  hand  now  (as  above) $523  79 

Brookline  Savings  Bank about,  45  50 

Watson  mortgage 125  oo 

International  Trust  Co.  deposit about,  75  OO 

$769  29 


The  following  report  of  audit  was  ap- 
pended : 

At  the  request  of  Charles  C.  Soule,  treas- 
urer of  the  Endowment  Fund,  we  have  ex- 
amined his  accounts  and  securities. 

We  find  evidence  of  assets  amounting  to 
$107,513.39,  as  stated  in  his  report  of  this  date, 
and  also  find  his  accounts  correctly  cast,  with 
vouchers  for  all  expenditures. 

JAMES  L.  WHITNEY,  )  of  the 

CHARLES  K.  BOLTON,  j      Finance  Committee. 

C.  H.  GOULD  made  a 

REPORT  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  DOCUMENTS. 

The  committee  has  to  report  merely  that 
during  the  year  certain  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  material  for  the  check  list  of 
German  documents  that  has  been  in  hand  for 


several  years,  and  also  that  at  a  meeting  held 
yesterday  the  committee  decided  definitely  to 
restrict  its  work  for  the  ensuing  year  to  en- 
deavoring to  compile  a  list  of  German  im- 
perial documents  dating  from  1871.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  list  will  be  perhaps  rather 
more  practical  than  the  larger  list  which  was 
at  first  attempted,  and  that  it  may  be  completed 
within  the  year,  and  the  committee  has  also 
assurances  that  if  completed  the  arrange- 
ments for  publishing  the  list  will  not  cost  the 
Association  anything.  At  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Documents  and  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Documents,  held 
yesterday,  the  members  present  decided  that 
it  was  very  desirable  that  there  should  be 
more  co-operation  between  the  two  commit- 
tees than  has  hitherto  existed,  and  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  in  the  future  for  the  two 
committees  to  keep  as  closely  in  touch  as 
possible. 
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ROLAND  P,  FALKNER  read  the 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLIC   DOCUMENTS, 

(See  p.  102.) 

which  was  accepted  with  the  thanks  of  the 
assembly,  the  resolutions  appended  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Council. 

HILLER  C.  WELLMAN  presented  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLISHING  BOARD 

(See  p.  107.) 

The  president  announced  the  appointment 
of  a 

COMMITTEE    ON    RESOLUTIONS 

as  follows :  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Miss  A.  R. 
Hasse,  and  George  W.  Peckham. 

The  secretary  read  a 

BEPORT  FROM    THE   COUNCIL 

announcing  changes  in  the  by-laws  regarding 
nominations  by  Council  (see  Transactions  of 
Council). 

In  the  absence  of  J.  LE  ROY  HARRISON,  W. 
E.  FOSTER  presented  the 

REPORT   ON    GIFTS    AND   BEQUESTS. 

(See  p.  in.) 

IN    MEMORIAM    HANNAH    P.    JAMES. 

F.  M.  CRUNDEN  :  There  was  an  item  in  the 
treasurer's  report  under  Necrology  which 
should  not  be  passed  over  without  some  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  Association.  While 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  pass  purely  per- 
functory resolutions  upon  the  death  of  every 
member  of  an  association  so  large  as  this,  yet 
when  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  modern 
American  library  movement,  passes  from  us 
and  we  no  longer  have  the  cheer  of  her  pres- 
ence and  the  encouragement  of  her  help,  it 
seems  proper  that  formal  notice  should  be 
taken  of  that  loss.  Among  the  names  of 
the  members  read  as  having  passed  away 
from  us  during  the  year  was  one  who 
was  personally  dear  to  many  of  us  and 
whom  we  all  admired  as  a  fellow-worker. 
There  are  those  present  who  can  speak 
much  more  adequately  than  I  of  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  Miss  Hannah  James, 
but  I  knew  enough  of  her  personally  to  ad- 
mire her  as  a  sterling  specimen  of  American 
womanhood,  and  all  who  knew  her  work  held 


her  in  great  admiration  as  a  librarian.  I 
need  not  dilate  upon  this  subject.  The  senti- 
ments of  this  Association  should  be  most 
properly  presented  by  a  formal  resolution,  and 
1  move  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be 
instructed  to  prepare  a  suitable  memorial  res- 
olution regarding  the  loss  of  Miss  James. 

H.  J.  CARR.  —  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words  in  seconding  this  resolution 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  It  was  my 
happy  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
Miss  James  several  years  before  I  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  library  profession.  Our  rela- 
tionship continued  cordial  and  active  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death.  It  is  not  my  prov- 
ince, it  is  not  in  my  ability,  to  add  ma- 
terially to  the  words  Mr.  Crunden  has  al- 
ready said.  I  am  not  gifted  in  that  way,  but 
a?  one  who  mourns  her  loss  earnestly  and 
sincerely  I  beg  to  second  this  motion.  Voted. 

Adjourned  at  11.35  P-m- 

SECOND  SESSION. 

(AUDITORIUM   NATURAL  FOOD  Co.,  TUESDAY 
EVENING,  JUNE  23.) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent HOSMER  at  8.30. 

Hon.  PETER  A.  PORTER  spoke  on 

NIAGARA  IN  LITERATURE.* 

Niagara  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
records  of  the  American  Indian,  of  France, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  Canada,  and  of  the 
United  States.  Its  narrative  is  "history"  in 
the  broadest  and  best  sense;  for  it  tells  not 
only  of  "wars  and  rumors  of  wars,"  but  also 
of  the  religions,  the  civilization,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  many  peoples.  It  dates  back,  in  In- 
dian tradition,  to  the  remotest  past,  and  ia 
the  Indian  missions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  annals  of  her  priests  its  name 
stands  out.  The  earliest  description  of  the 
Falls  by  an  eye  witness  is  that  of  Father  Hen- 
nepin,  in  1679,  although  Champlain  mentioned 
them  in  1603  and  Father  Ragueneau  in  1648 
referred  to  this  "cataract  of  fearful  height" 
The  history  of  Niagara  is  closely  woven  into 
the  history  of  the  country,  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  development  of  the 
great  west.  It  touches  at  many  points  the 
general  literature  of  the  world.  In  poetry,  in 
prose,  in  descriptive,  reminiscent,  scientific 
works,  in  travel,  it  is  a  component  element; 
ii»  fiction  it  is  not  neglected.  A  bibliography 
of  Niagara  is  neither  uninteresting  nor  unin- 
structive,  neither  is  it  short. 

*  Abstract. 
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Dr.  HOSMER  then  delivered  the 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

(See  p.  3-) 

N.  D.  C.  HODGES  followed  with  a  paper, 
giving 

NOTES   ON    ENGLISH   LIBRARIES    AS   SEEN    BY   AN 
AMERICAN   LIBRARIAN.* 

Adjourned  10.25  P-  m- 


THIRD  SESSION. 

(NATURAL  FOOD  Co.  AUDITORIUM,  WEDNESDAY 
EVENING,  JUNE  24.) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent HOSMER  at  9.55  o'clock. 

Dr.  E.  C.  RICHARDSON  read  the 

REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE   ON    INTERNATIONAL   CO- 
OPERATION. 

There  have  been  but  two  matters  before 
the  committee  which  fall  definitely  within  its 
scope  —  the  familiar  matter  of  the  "Catalogue 
of  scientific  literature"  and  the  almost  equally 
familiar  matter  of  co-operation  with  or 
through  the  International  Bibliographical  In- 
stitute at  Brussels. 

The  "Catalogue  of  scientific  literature" 
needs  only  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  congratulation  that  this 
considerable  attempt  at  international  co-oper- 
ation has  reached  the  point  of  actual  publi- 
cation. It  augurs  well  for  the  possibility  of 
future  work. 

The  matter  of  definite  co-operation  with 
the  Brussels  Institute  has  been  brought,  the 
committee  is  informed,  to  a  point  of  tangible 
possibility  by  the  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  institute  that  we  may  be  able  to  reach  in- 
ternational agreement  as  to  cataloging  rules. 
The  committee  respectfully  recommends  that 
this  matter  be  given  careful  consideration  by 
the  Executive  Board  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
visability of  appointing  a  committee  to  act  in 
this  matter. 

The  Brussels  Institute  also  urges  that  the 
A.  L.  A.  tske  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
institute  is  printing  sets  of  analytical  cards. 
It  suggests  a  co-operation  to  the  point  at 

*  Mr.  Hodges'  paper  will  be  published  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Library  Journal. 


least  of  avoiding  duplication  in  this  work, 
and  perhaps  also  the  mutual  listing  by  our 
Publishing  Board  and  the  institute  of  one  an- 
other's publications  of  this  kind.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  admirable  Zurich  work 
of  Mr.  Field  is  now  affiliated  with  the  work 
of  the  institute.  Some  work  in  this  line  of 
analytical  cards  is  also  being  done  by  the 
McGill  University  Library  and  raises  the 
same  point  that  is  raised  by  the  institute.  The 
ccmmittee  hopes  that  the  Publishing  Board 
will  take  into  consideration  some  method  of 
extending  the  mutual  understanding  which 
the  board  has  established  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  these  enterprises  as  well. 

Those  who  have  recently  talked  with  for- 
eign librarians  have  found  plenty  of  open- 
mindedness  as  to  the  theoretical  possibilities 
of  standardizing  methods  the  world  over  as 
we  have  done  here  in  America. 

For  this  reason  the  committee  believes  that 
any  overture  whatever  in  this  direction  from 
abroad  should  be  carefully  considered. 

E.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Chairman. 

W.  T.  PEOPLES  presented  the 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RELATIONS  OF  LIBRA- 
RIES   TO   THE   BOOKTRADE. 

In  March  last  the  Committee  on  Relations 
of  Libraries  to  the  Booktrade,  having  in  mind 
the  importance  of  the  question  of  discount  on 
the  purchases  of  books  to  the  libraries 
throughout  the  country  and  in  consequence  of 
the  solicitude  expressed  by  many  librarians  to 
learn  what  had  been  done  by  the  committee 
in  its  efforts  to  obtain  better  terms  from  the 
publishers,  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. This  report  was  as  follows : 

It  being  apparent  that  a  misunderstanding 
exists  as  to  the  functions  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Libraries  to 
the  Booktrade,  the  committee  considers  it  ad- 
visable to  report  to  the  Executive  Board  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  present  time. 

The  committee  was  originally  appointed  at 
the  conference  in  1901  "to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  relation  of  libraries  to  the  book- 
trade."  The  committee  presented  its  report 
at  the  Magnolia  conference,  and  a  committee 
of  five  was  again  appointed  "to  confer  with 
the  Publishers'  Association  on  the  lines  of 
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the  foregoing  resolution,"  that  is,  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Association  asking  for 
an  increased  discount,  etc.  The  committee 
accordingly  met  early  in  the  fall  of  1902  and 
sent  to  the  American  Publishers'  Association 
a  communication  urging  an  immediate  and 
definite  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.  In  due  course  a  re- 
ply was  received  that  the  American  Publish- 
ers' Association  board  of  directors  deemed 
it  inexpedient  to  recommend  any  change  of 
discount  to  libraries.  The  committee  after 
another  meeting  communicated  further  by  let- 
ter, and  personally  through  its  chairman,  with 
the  president  of  the  Publishers'  Association 
requesting  that  the  matter  might  be  acted 
upon  not  by  the  directors  only  but  also  by 
the  Publishers'  Association  itself  which  alone 
would  have  authority  to  make  the  change. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Publishers'  Association, 
held  on  Feb.  n,  1903,  it  was  voted  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  make  any  changes  in  its  rul- 
ings regarding  discount  to  libraries.  The  fol- 
lowing are  copies  of  letters  received  by  the 
committee : 

Oct.  31,  1902. 

DEAR  MR.  PEOPLES:  Your  communication  of  Sep- 
tember gth  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  at  its  last 
meeting.  I  was  directed  to  write  that  in  view  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Booksellers'  Association  it  was 
thought  inexpedient  to  recommend  at  present  any 
change  of  discount  to  libraries.  As  I  explained,  a 
change  could  only  be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation itself. 

Concerning  the  prices  of  books,  I  would  write  that 
these  are  fixed  by  individual  publishers,  and  any 
complaint  should  be  addressed  directly  to  them.  The 
Publishers'  Association  does  not  attempt  to  control 
the  prices  at  which  books  should  be  published,  and 
indeed  we  have  been  advised  that  such  a  control 
would  be  illegal.  The  prices  of  books  are  subject  to 
the  ordinary  business  laws  of  competition  and  supply 
and  demand.  Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER. 

THE  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

66  Fifth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  14,  1903. 
W.  T.  PEOPLES,  ESQ., 

Chairman.  The  American  Library  Association,  New 

York  City. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  of 
September  I  am  instructed  by  Mr.  Charles  Scribner, 
President  of  the  American  Publishers'  Association,  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  your 
letter  was  duly  referred  to  The  American  Publishers' 
Association  at  its  last  general  meeting  with  the  result 
that  it  was  found,  on  resolution  duly  made  and  sec- 
onded and  afterward  unanimously  carried,  that  no 
difference  at  present  could  be  made  in  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Association  to  its  members  in  regard 
to  library  discounts. 

I  may  also  point  out  to  you,  in  reply  to  your  let- 
ter, that  The  American  Publishers'  Association  does 
not,  and  cannot,  attempt  to  dictate  to  its  members 
in  regard  to  the  prices  at  which  they  issue  their 
books.  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

GEORGE  P.  BRETT, 
Secretary,  The  American  Publishers'  Association. 


The  committee  is  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  concessions  will  not  result  from  further 
petition  by  it  to  the  Publishers'  Association. 
The  committee  has  endeavored  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
policy  adopted  by  it  will  inevitably  lead  to 
discriminations,  as  it  is  credibly  reported  that 
many  firms  make  arrangements  whereby  the 
total  cost  of  a  year's  purchase,  including  net- 
price  books,  is  less  than  it  would  otherwise 
be  under  the  net-price  system.  A  reference 
to  the  organic  law  of  our  Association  shows 
that  this  committee  must  not  undertake  to 
formulate  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  li- 
braries, consequently  the  committee  feels  that 
in  presenting  the  matter  clearly  to  the  pub- 
lishers and  urging  the  request  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  until  definite  action 
was  taken  it  has  proceeded  as  far  as  it  is  war- 
ranted in  going,  and  must  leave  librarians  in- 
dividually to  take  such  action  as  will  tend  to 
force  publishers,  first,  as  public-spirited  citi- 
zens to  recognize  the  impropriety  of  undue 
levying  by  an  organized  monopoly  and  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  a  commercial  class 
upon  the  funds  of  educational  tax  supported 
institutions,  and  further  as  business  men  to 
perceive  their  own  interests  in  granting  to 
public  libraries  concessions  similar  to  those 
which  are  customarily  accorded  to  large  pur- 
chasers in  all  branches  of  trade. 

The  committee  deems  it  preferable  to  make 
the  report  at  this  time  to  the  Executive  Board 
rather  than  wait  for  the  annual  meeting  to 
be  held  in  June  at  Niagara  Falls,  trusting 
that  some  mode  may  be  found  whereby  the 
result  of  the  committee's  labors  may  be  made 
known  to  the  librarians  llroughout  the  coun- 
try at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  committee  submits  this  as  its  final  re- 
port, and  respectfully  requests  that  the  com- 
mittee be  discharged. 

W.  T.  PEOPLES, 
JOHN  THOMSON, 
H.  L.  ELMENDORF, 
H.  C.  WELLMAN, 
H.  J.  CARR. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  the 
committee  discharged. 

President  HOSMER:  We  will  now  hear  the 
publishers'  side  of  the  matter  from  Mr.  W.  F. 
Zimmerman,  head  of  the  house  of  A.  C.  Me- 
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Clurg  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the  chief  publishing 
house  of  the  west. 

W.  F.  ZIMMERMAN:  In  coming  before  you 
to  speak  on  the  rather  prosaic  question  of  dis- 
counts on  the  publishers'  prices  of  books  —  a 
question  which  has  engaged  so  much  of  your 
thought  and  attention  since  the  new  "net  sys- 
tem" inaugurated  by  the  publishers  has  be- 
come more  and  more  effective  with  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  the  books  issued  under 
it  —  I  feel  it  difficult  to  say  anything  new,  or 
to  advance  arguments  that  have  not  been  used 
again  and  again  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
Representing  a  firm  engaged  in  the  business 
of  book  publishing  as  well  as  dealing  in  books 
generally,  and  whose  late  chief  early  recog- 
nized the  growing  importance  of  the  library 
from  every  point  of  view,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
discuss  the  subject  as  impartially  as  a  book- 
seller can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  In 
doing  this  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  avoid 
going  over  well-beaten  ground  and  to  re- 
state some  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in 
the  book  business  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  Publishers'  Association  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Booksellers'  Association  on  the  other. 

For  a  series  of  years  before  the  period  re- 
ferred to  the  business  of  selling  books  had 
grown  less  and  less  profitable,  so  much  so  that 
those  engaged  in  it  were  gradually  retiring 
from  it  or  had  been  obliged  to  add  other  lines 
cf  goods  to  their  stock.  The  exclusive  book- 
seller had  thus  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
his  place  being  largely  taken  by  the  smart 
modern  merchant  to  whom  books  are  merely 
merchandise  divided  into  two  general  classes 
—  copyrighted  and  non-copyrighted  works  — 
to  be  sold  upon  such  terms  and  by  such 
methods  as  the  dealers'  own  interests  might 
dictate  without  regard  to  the  prices  fixed  by 
the  publishers.  The  effect  of  these  methods 
upon  the  time-honored  calling  of  the  book- 
seller was  of  course  disastrous.  The  use  of 
books  of  well-known  mint  and  fixed  pub- 
lishers' prices  for  attractive  but  really  decep- 
tive advertising  purposes,  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing discounts  on  large  classes  of  books  to  all 
buyers,  the  extravagant  and  even  reckless  dis- 
counts accorded  to  libraries,  the  general  in- 
stability of  prices,  and  the  apparent  apathy  of 
the  publishers  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
maintaining  their  own  prices,  all  resulted  — 
as  might  have  been  expected  —  in  the  wide- 


spread demoralization  of  the  booktrade  and 
well-nigh  destroyed  the  legitimate  old-time 
bookseller,  whose  calling  was  almost  a  pro- 
fession and  whose  disappearance  from  any 
community  is  always  to  be  deplored.  These 
evils  were  widely  discussed  and  finally  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  booksellers'  organization, 
and  subsequently  to  an  association  of  the 
publishers,  both  joining  hands  in  an  effort  to 
reform  the  evils  that  had  befallen  the  trade 
and  to  re-establish  the  bookseller  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  engaged  in  the  making  and  dis- 
tribution cf  books. 

The  most  important  step  thus  far  taken  in 
furtherance  of  this  purpose  is  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  "net-price"  system.  Books  pub- 
lished under  this  system  cannot  be  sold  at  re- 
tail at  other  than  the  prices  fixed  by  the  pub- 
lisher, the  only  exception  being  libraries, 
which  are  favored  with  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent.  Pardon  me  for  using  the  word  "fa- 
vored," as  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
most  of  you  do  not  look  upon  this  concession 
exactly  as  a  favor.  All  members  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  —  and  it  now  comprises 
practically  all  American  publishers  —  are 
obliged  to  issue  certain  classes  of  books  un- 
der this  system,  and  it  is  the  expectation  that 
in  the  course  of  time  it  will  be  applied  to  all 
books.  If  required  to  formulate  an  answer 
in  one  sentence  to  the  question,  "What  is  the 
'net-price'  system?"  I  should  say  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  substitute  fact  for  fiction,  and  fixed 
and  unvarying  price  for  a  varying  uncertain 
price.  Inaugurated  in  response  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  bookseller  for  his  own  protec- 
tion, it  is  the  fundamental  step  in  the  present 
organization  of  the  trade  which  it  is  hoped 
will  lead  to  better  conditions  for  all  engaged 
in  the  selling  of  books,  and  which  is  ultimate- 
ly also  to  benefit  the  publishers  by  increasing 
the  sales  of  the  more  standard  works  through 
the  greater  zeal  the  booksellers  are  expected 
to  develop. 

Now,  as  to  fixed  prices,  which  this  system 
provides.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  they 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  custom  of 
selling  books  at  retail  at  less  than  the  pub- 
lished price  is  inherently  wrong.  All  you 
ask,  and,  as  I  understand,  all  the  public  asks, 
is  that  the  retail  prices  as  fixed  under  the  "net- 
price"  system  shall  be  correspondingly  re- 
duced. For  instance,  under  the  old  system  a 
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book  published  at  $1.50  was  generally  sold  to 
the  public  at  $1.20.  Under  the  new  net  sys- 
tem the  publishers'  price  should  be  about 
$1.20.  In  short,  the  public  asks  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  net  prices  shall  not  tend  to 
make  books  dearer.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
publishers  have  recognized  the  justice  of  this 
demand;  and,  indeed,  from  the  start,  it  was 
announced  that  such  would  be  their  policy. 

But  to  you  it  perhaps  seems  unfair  that  li- 
braries should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  booksellers,  and  that  the 
discount  for  you  should  be  fixed  by  decree  of 
the  publishers,  whose  patrons  you  conceive 
yourselves  to  be  quite  as  much  as  the  book- 
sellers, although  not  to  so  large  an  extent. 
There  is  here  a  clash  of  interests  as  well  as  a 
question  of  equity  which  it  seems  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  or  adjust. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  library  sys- 
tem has  largely  increased  the  number  of  book 
readers,  but  has  it  also  increased  the  number 
of  book  buyers?  If  statistics  were  available, 
or,  rather,  if  it  were  possible  to  gather  statis- 
tics to  determine  this  question,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  found  that  the  introduction  of  the  li- 
brary system  has  not  increased  the  sales  of 
books  to  the  extent  that  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, however  much  it  may  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  culture  and  learning. 
Now,  the  bookseller,  as  merchant,  is  desirous 
of  selling  as  many  books  as  possible  if  he  can 
sell  them  at  a  profit,  and  he  fails  to  see  why 
institutions  that  seem  to  lessen  the  number  of 
buyers  should  be  favored  with  large  dis- 
counts. On  the  other  hand,  as  custodians  of 
public  funds,  it  is  undoubtedly  your  duty  to 
obtain  as  many  books  of  value  as  possible 
with  the  money  assigned  to  you  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  right  here  comes  to  my  mind  the 
chief  argument  for  your  side  in  the  contro- 
versy. Indeed,  as  a  citizen  and  tax-payer,  I 
am  forced  to  agree  with  you  in  theory  that 
public  funds  —  money  raised  by  taxation  — 
shall  not  be  used  for  other  than  public  pur- 
poses, and  that  such  money  shall  not  be  used 
for  the  support  or  aggrandizement  of  any  one 
class  in  the  community  or  state.  Still,  theory 
and  practice  are  often  wide  apart,  and  in 
making  this  statement  I  find  I  am  entering 
the  field  of  political  economy,  and  am  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  the  whole  theory  of  a 
tariff  for  protection  seems  to  run  counter  to 


the  proposition  above  stated,  and  that  to  tax 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  but  con- 
duces to  the  general  welfare  through  the  es- 
tablishment and  building  up  of  infant  indus- 
tries. The  idea  may  seem  far-fetched,  and 
yet  to  a  candid  observer  there  is  something 
similar  in  the  present  endeavor  to  build  up 
the  book  business  and  in  the  workings  of  a 
protective  tariff.  The  main  difference  is  that 
in  this  case  there  is  no  foreign  producer  to 
pay  the  tax,  which,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is 
sometimes  held  to  be  the  case  in  the  workings 
of  a  protective  tariff.  So  much  for  that  phase 
of  the  question.  I  will  now  turn  to  the  book- 
seller, and  my  defense  of  his  position,  which 
is  really  what  I  am  here  for,  though  I  wish  it 
distinctly  understood  that  I  hold  no  brief  for 
the  American  Booksellers'  organization,  and 
do  not  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  or  done 
in  its  name. 

In  the  evolution  of  affairs  the  time  may 
come  when  the  bookseller  will  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  process  of  book  distribu- 
tion, though  I  sincerely  hope  he  may  not  be, 
even  though  so  great  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  many  years  ago  set  out  to  wipe 
him  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Some  of  you 
may  remember  that  he  proposed  to  the  British 
government  that  its  postal  department  should 
act  as  agent  between  the  publisher  and  the 
reader  or  book  buyer.  His  plan,  briefly  stated, 
was  this :  You  want  a  book.  You  step  into  a 
convenient  post-office  and  write  on  the  face  of 
a  postal  card  the  address  of  the  publisher  of 
the  book.  On  the  back  you  write  your  order, 
leaving  space  for  the  affixing  of  stamps  to  the 
amount  of  the  price,  mail  your  card,  and  in 
due  time  receive  the  book  direct  from  the  pub- 
lisher. The  publisher  takes  the  card  to  his 
nearest  post-office  and  gets  the  cash  for  the 
cancelled  stamps.  Now  this  is  all  very  sim- 
ple, is  it  not?  This  plan  for  the  annihilation 
of  the  bookseller  was  doubtless  devised  under 
the  very  common  principle  of  the  desirability 
cf  getting  rid  of  the  middleman,  and  the  ob- 
vious economy  of  the  directest  possible  rela- 
tions between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
Time  never  was,  perhaps,  when  booksellers 
were  not  assailed  for  endeavoring  to  make 
money  out  of  books;  but  just  why  this  should 
be  so  is  not  clear  No  fault,  to  a  like  extent, 
is  found  with  those  who  handle  the  neces- 
saries of  life  or  produce  them.  Perhaps  one 
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reason  for  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  bookseller 
is  called  upon  to  bear  not  only  his  own  sins, 
but  also  those  of  the  publisher,  who  may  fix 
too  high  a  price  upon  a  book,  although  the 
public  here  has  redress  within  reach  by  letting 
the  book  alone  until  the  price  has  been  re- 
duced or  a  cheaper  edition  of  it  published. 

In  this  matter  of  prices  of  books  it  would 
seem  that  there  are  three  chief  interests  to  be 
considered : 

(1)  The  author,  who  expects  compensation 
for  the  time  and  labor  put  into  his  work. 

(2)  The  publisher,  who  takes  the  risk  and 
supplies  the  capital  for  the  making  and  mar- 
keting of  the  book. 

(3)  The  bookseller,  who  takes  part  of  the 
risk  from  the  publisher  by  buying  a  stock  of 
the  books  —  frequently  in  advance  of  publi- 
cation—  and    who    expects    compensation    in 
the  way  of  discounts  or  profit  for  the  risk 
thus  assumed. 

From  this  point  of  view,  with  no  risk  as- 
sumed, the  librarian  is  not  entitled  to  a  dis- 
count, inasmuch  as  he  assumes  no  risk.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  some  discount  should  be  given  him 
because  of  the  number  of  books  he  purchases 
—  in  other  words,  that  quantity  to  some  ex- 
tent enters  into  the  question  of  price.  But 
here  again  comes  the  argument  that  the  multi- 
plication of  libraries  decreases  the  sale  of 
books.  And  if  this  view  is  correct,  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  publisher,  as  well  as  book- 
seller, would  seem  to  lie  in  such  an  adjust- 
ment of  price  as  will  yield  a  profit  to  both  par- 
ties from  the  sale  of  books  to  librarians.  I 
say  the  material  interests;  for,  after  all,  both 
are  in  the  business  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  living  —  more  than  that,  if  possible. 
The  higher  conception  —  the  publishing  and 
selling  of  books  for  the  purpose  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  of  education,  and  the 
higher  motives  that  stimulate  men  to  action  — 
while  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  nobler  minds  in 
the  calling,  yet  still  must  be  held  in  check  by 
the  money  question,  the  question  Will  it  pay? 

I  somerimes  wonder  if  librarians  who  sub- 
mit long  lists  of  books  upon  which  they  ask 
quotations,  which  lists  they  send  to  a  number 
of  dealers,  have  any  appreciation  of  the 
amount  of  work  such  quotations  entail  —  not 
upon  one  bookseller,  but  upon  all  to  whom 
their  list  is  submitted  and  who  care  to  make 


the  attempt  to  secure  the  order.  This  custom 
has  contributed  much  to  the  demoralization 
of  the  trade,  with  small  gain  to  the  librarian. 
Far  better  to  make  your  arrangements  with  a 
responsible  and  honorable  dealer  whose  prices 
can  always  be  verified  by  reference  to  pub- 
lishers' catalogs  if  doubt  is  entertained  con- 
cerning their  correctness.  If  purchases  gen- 
erally were  made  in  this  way,  much  of  the 
friction  that  exists  between  the  bookseller 
and  the  librarian  would  be  removed,  and  in 
the  long  run  the  librarian  would  not  fare  the 
worse.  This  does  not  mean  that  quotations 
should  not  be  sought  on  purchases  of  the 
more  expensive  books,  or  those  that  no  longer 
have  a  fixed  price;  or,  again,  on  books  that 
are  not  published  in  the  usual  way.  I  simply 
mean  that  when  you  have  found  a  bookseller 
who  is  honorable  in  his  dealings,  with  whom 
you  have  agreed  upon  a  scale  of  prices,  and 
who  has  been  found  not  disposed  to  take  un- 
due advantages,  then  do  not  show  that  you 
distrust  him  by  asking  for  quotations  when- 
ever you  have  a  list  of  books  to  buy,  at  the 
same  time  indirectly  notifying  him  that  other 
booksellers  will  be  asked  to  do  the  same 
thing;  in  other  words,  let  the  relations  be 
those  of  mutual  confidence  until  good  reason 
appears  why  they  should  cease.  The  interests 
of  librarian  and  bookseller  are  mutual,  or 
should  be  in  one  respect,  at  least,  and  that  is 
to  promote  the  taste  for  good  literature  and 
to  keep  out  of  their  shelves  the  worthless  or 
positively  vicious  books. 

Remember  that  the  bookseller  who  really 
loves  his  business  likes  to  indulge  himself  in 
the  idea  that  he,  too,  belongs  to  the  profes- 
sions, and  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  obliged 
to  state  in  advance  the  price  to  be  charged  for 
professional  services,  which  is  practically  the 
case  when  one  is  obliged  to  compete  with 
others  in  attempting  to  render  the  service. 
As  librananship  is  also  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  a  profession,  you  can  the  more  readily  ap- 
preciate his  feelings.  Ah !  but  you  will  say, 
"That  is  riot  business."  No,  it  is  not.  Neither 
is  the  selling  of  books  quite  like  other  lines  of 
business.  The  dry  goods  merchant  buys  his 
calico  or  silk  at  a  certain  price,  and  sells  it 
again  at  another,  which  he  fixes  according  to 
circumstances;  and  if  his  competitor  sells  the 
same  quality  at  a  lower  price  there  is  always 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  purchasers  as  to 
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whether  his  goods  are  not  of  inferior  quality. 
Not  so  with  the  bookseller.  His  prices  are 
fixed  by  the  publisher,  and  "David  Harum" 
is  the  same  book  whether  you  buy  it  of  the 
bookseller  or  at  the  dry  goods  store.  And 
you  know  about  what  the  book  costs  the  book- 
seller, while  you  do  not  know  the  cost  to  the 
dealer  of  the  calico  or  silk. 

The  retail  bookseller,  who  is  taxed  in  com- 
mon with  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  support 
of  the  libraries,  takes  the  view  that  books  for 
his  local  institutions  should  be  bought 
through  him,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  a 
profit  just  as  much  as  the  publisher,  who 
doubtless  would  be  quite  unwilling  to  furnish 
the  books  at  cost  —  and  rightly  so.  The 
booksellers  of  this  country  are  not  alone  in 
holding  to  this  view,  but  it  is  shared  by  those 
in  other  lands,  although,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
such  general  library  system,  supported  by 
taxation,  exists  elsewhere.  The  example  of 
Germany,  with  its  thoroughly  organized  book- 
trade,  is  serving,  to  some  extent,  as  a  model 
for  the  trade  here.  Although  it  has  had  its 
trade  organization  for  more  than  a  century, 
abuses  prevailed  similar  to  those  that  existed 
here  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Publishers' 
Association,  until  in  recent  years  stringent 
measures  were  taken  to  do  away  with  price- 
cutting,  and  booksellers  were  required  to  ad- 
here to  the  prices  established  by  the  publisher. 
Ihe  desire  for  self-preservation  on  the  part 
of  the  booksellers  there  as  well  as  here  led  to 
the  promulgation  of  rules  forbidding  the  giv- 
ing of  discounts  to  private  purchasers,  and  it 
is  largely  to  this  fact  that  the  exceptional  po- 
sition of  the  booksellers  in  that  country  is  to 
be  attributed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  booksellers  there  are  well  edu- 
cated, undergo  a  period  of  special  training, 
and  are  regarded  almost  as  members  of  a  pro- 
fession, who  render  valuable  service  to  the 
state.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  public 
a<?  well  as  the  state  were  content  to  pay  a  lit- 
tle more  for  books  rather  than  see  so  useful 
and  deserving  a  class  ruined  and  deprived  of 
the  small  profit  which  at  best  was  theirs.  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  you  can  travel  all 
over  Germany,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
and  you  will  never  hear  of  a  rich  bookseller, 
grown  so  through  the  selling  of  books.  Pub- 
lishers sometimes  grow  rich  —  booksellers 
never.  Fortunate  is  the  lot  of  the  librarian, 


for  in  him  or  her  the  desire  for  riches  has 
not  found  lodgment,  as  it  sometimes  has  in 
the  breast  of  the  bookseller  —  a  desire  never 
likely  to  be  gratified. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  present  move- 
ment will  continue  to  grow,  and  that  further 
measures  will  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  the  bookseller  and  to  make  his  busi- 
ness more  profitable.  But  when  that  has  been 
effected  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  number  of 
persons  will  engage  in  the  business,  the  strug- 
gle for  trade  will  grow  keener,  and  the  end 
finally  will  be  either  the  abandonment  of  the 
system  or  a  still  closer  union  of  the  dealers, 
with  restrictions  on  the  number  of  those  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  the  business,  much  on  the 
order  of  our  skilled  labor  unions.  As  indica- 
tive of  this  probable  tendency,  it  may  here  be 
stated  that  while  the  condition  of  the  book- 
trade  in  Germany  under  its  present  organiza- 
tion has  vastly  improved,  it  has  also  resulted 
in  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
bookstores,  there  being  in  1861  1538  firms 
carrying  n  miscellaneous  slock,  which  number 
had  grown  in  1901  to  5520.  The  cry  is  there- 
fere  already  heard  that  there  are  too  many 
bookstores  which  the  public  is  asked  to  sup- 
port, and  Professor  Fred.  Paulsen,  in  a  re- 
cent article  contributed  to  a  German  paper, 
has  voiced  the  demand  for  lower  prices  on 
standard  books  —  books  required  in  the  pur- 
suit of  education  —  and  he  inclines  to  the 
view  that  the  present  system  of  the  book 
business  is  backward,  and  not  in  harmony 
with  the  trend  of  modern  commerce,  and 
questions  whether  it  can  be  long  maintained. 
He  contends  that  too  many  books  are  pub- 
lished, that  there  are  too  many  firms  engaged 
in  the  publishing  business,  that  the  market  is 
overcrowded,  and  that  unimportant  and  bad 
books  make  it  difficult  for  meritorious  works 
to  find  room,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
must  yield  a  profit  to  cover  the  loss  sustained 
on  the  other  class.  This  is  as  true  here  as  it 
is  in  Germany,  but  how  a  remedy  can  be  ap- 
plied is  not  char. 

Your  grievance,  however,  I  take  it,  is  main- 
ly against  the  publishers  because  of  their  ac- 
quiescence in  the  demand  of  the  booksellers, 
although  they  did  not  yield  to  the  extreme 
view  held  by  many  that  no  discounts  what- 
ever should  obtain  on  net  books.  Now  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  in  limiting  the  discount  to 
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libraries  the  publishers  were  actuated  mainly 
by  a  desire  to  help  the  booksellers  through 
whom  their  publications  are  distributed,  and 
whose  continued  existence  is  essential  for  that 
purpose  under  the  present  trade  system.  The 
publisher  as  merchant  is  bound  to  recognize 
the  wishes  of  those  who  handle  his  books  and 
sell  them  to  the  public,  and  this  question  of 
discounts  is  but  one  of  many  that  perplex 
him.  His  chief  concerns  are  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  his  books  and  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  dealers,  making  it  to  their  interest  to  keep 
his  books  in  stock  and  to  help  him  find  buyers. 
Should  the  time  come  when  it  would  appear 
to  be  to  his  interest  to  abandon  the  "net-price" 
system,  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  be  abolished 
along  with  the  rules  that  have  been  formu- 
lated to  sustain  it.  You  must  not  forget  that 
the  10  per  cent,  rule  becomes  inoperative  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year  in  the  life  of  a 
book,  and  you  are  therefore  only  debarred  a 
year  in  this  matter  of  discount,  although  I 
notice  that  the  booksellers'  organization  is 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  publishers  to  extend  the 
period  to  two  years.  Then,  too,  books,  for- 
tunately, are  not  like  bread  and  meat  for  the 
body,  which  we  must  have  comparatively 
fresh,  but  rather  they  improve  with  age  —  that 
is,  their  value  or  importance  becomes  more 
ctvious ;  or,  perhaps,  at  ihe  end  of  a  year  we 
find  that  they  are  not  fit  or  necessary  food  at 
all,  and  thus  you  may  save  your  money  alto- 
gether. 

What  changes  the  future  may  have  in  store 
no  one  can  foresee.  It  may  possibly  come  to 
pass  with  the  growth  of  the  library  system, 
now  so  largely  stimulated  by  wealth  accumu- 
lated in  the  protected  industries,  that  publish- 
ers will  arise  who  will  look  to  libraries  for 
their  main  support,  and  who  in  determining 
upon  a  publishing  venture  will  take  into  cone 
sideration  library  needs  alone,  and  not  seek 
to  distribute  their  books  to  the  general  public 
through  the  bookseller.  When  that  day 
comes  the  tables  may  be  turned,  and  the  book' 
seller  be  met  with  the  statement  that  a  given 
book  is  issued  for  the  libraries,  and  is  subject 
to  no  discount  to  the  trade.  You  will  then 
have  a  sweet  revenge,  for  it  is  quite  certain 
that  such  books  will  be  of  the  highest  order, 
without  which  the  bookseller's  stock  will  suf- 
fer by  comparison  with  what  is  offered  by  th« 
library. 


In  considering  this  whole  question,  and  the 
justice  of  the  position  taken  by  the  trade,  you 
trust  not  be  unmindful  of  our  change  in  atti- 
tude on  many  questions  of  public  policy.  For 
instance,  the  axiom  that  competition  is  the 
life  of  trade  has  almost  given  way  to  the 
other  formula  that  competition  is  the  death 
of  the  trader.  First,  we  found  that  foreign 
competition  was  injurious  to  our  industries, 
and  now  that  the  latter  are  strong  and  healthy 
it  is  found  that  domestic  competition  is  like- 
wise injurious,  and  combination  takes  the 
place  of  competition.  We  find  combination 
on  every  hand,  in  all  lines  of  industry  and  in 
all  walks  of  labor.  Indeed,  combination  is 
the  watchword  of  the  hour,  and  doubtless 
will  be  until  the  pendulum  shall  again  swing 
the  other  way,  unless,  indeed,  combination  is 
to  land  as  in  the  millenium  of  the  socialistic 
state,  where  competition  »nd  all  ruder  things 
shall  be  happily  and  wholly  eliminated. 

President  HOSMER:  The  chair  ventures  to 
thank  Mr.  Zimmerman  in  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  his  eminently  clear  and  fair  and 
interesting  paper.  The  topic  will  now  be  pre- 
sented from  the  point  of  view  of  the  librarian, 
first  by  Mr.  Gardner  M.  Jones,  of  Salem. 

GARDNER  M.  JONES  :  As  ex-bookseller  and 
present  librarian  I  have  followed  closely  the 
history  of  the  net-price  system  and  have  tried 
to  understand  both  sides  of  the  question,  but 
I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  now 
speak  as  a  librarian  and  advocate  only  what  1 
consider  for  the  best  interests  of  libraries. 
If  I  differ  in  some  respects  from  some  of  my 
fellow-librarians  it  is  simply  that  I  feel  that 
somewhat  different  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  matter  are  now  necessary. 

What  I  shall  say  divides  itself  into  two 
heads:  First,  The  net-price  system  itself; 
second,  The  increased  cost  of  books- 
First,  The  net-price  system  itself.  Shall 
we,  as  librarians,  aim  to  break  down  the  pres- 
ent net  system  or  shall  we  support  it?  I  an- 
swer, unhesitatingly,  we  ought  to  support  it. 
The  net  system  aims  to  place  the  book  busi- 
ness upon  an  honest  basis,  with  one  price  to 
all.  The  advertised  price  is  to  be  the  real 
price  to  all  retail  buyers,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  libraries.  These  are  given  a  dis- 
count of  10  per  cent.  The  whole  tendency  of 
modern  business  methods  is  in  the  direction 
of  uniform  prices.  We  even  go  so  far,  in 
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some  cases,  as  to  compel  this  by  law,  as  in 
our  interstate  commerce  acts  and  anti-trust 
laws,  forbidding  special  prices  and  rebates. 
I  remember  when  the  one-price  system  was 
just  coming  in.  Here  and  there  would  be 
found  shops  advertising  themselves  as  "one- 
price  stores."  At  other  shops  one  could 
never  be  sure  that  he  was  buying  at  the  low- 
est price.  A  process  of  bargaining  was  neces- 
sary. This  is  still  the  custom  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  probably  the  universal  custom  in 
uncivilized  countries.  Without  the  fixed  price 
the  careless  or  unskilful  bityer  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  unscrupulous  dealer.  But  the  princi- 
pal objection  to  the  old  system  in  the  book- 
trade  was  that  without  the  fixed  price  there 
arose  a  reckless  competition.  Business  was 
done  on  so  small  a  margin  of  profit  that  in 
all  but  the  largest  cities,  and  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  the  old-fashioned  book- 
seller was  driven  to  the  wall.  A  good  retail 
bookstore  is  an  important  factor  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  community.  I  mean  a  bookstore 
which  carries  in  its  stock  not  only  the  latest 
widely  advertised  novels  of  the  day,  but  a 
general  assortment  of  standard  literature  as 
well  as  the  more  important  new  books.  One 
hundred  years  ago  there  were  such  book- 
stores in  all  important  towns,  such  as  Salem 
and  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and 
irrportant  books  bore  the  imprint  of  the  local 
bookseller.  With  the  changing  conditions  of 
trade  these  bookstores  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  will  return  only  when  there  is  again  an 
opportunity  for  educated  men  to  make  a  fair 
living  in  the  book  business.  The  local  book- 
seller is  as  useful  to  the  library  as  to  the  pri- 
vate buyer.  The  great  majority  of  our  public 
libraries  are  so  distant  from  large  cities  that 
their  librarians  can  seldom  visit  large  book- 
stores nor  can  they  have  books  sent  on  ap- 
proval. We  need  places  where  we  can  see  a 
good  stock  of  the  new  publications  as  they 
appear.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  order 
books  from  advertisements  and  reviews  with- 
out at  times  getting  what  is  unsuited  for  our 
particular  library,  no  matter  how  truthful  the 
advertisements  or  how  discriminating  the  re- 
views. It  has  been  suggested  that  we  can  do 
without  the  retail  bookseller  and  that  books 
can  be  sent  on  approval  from  the  publishers, 
but  that  means  a  multiplication  of  accounts 
both  at  the  library  and  the  publishers,  and  an 


increased  cost  for  books,  for  the  purchaser  in 
the  end  pays  the  expense  of  transportation, 
books  lost  or  damaged  in  transit,  extra  book- 
keeping, etc.,  even  although  this  extra  cost  is 
covered  up  in  the  price  of  the  book.  Because 
it  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  old  condi- 
tions and  break  down  the  local  bookseller,  I 
believe  the  resolve  adopted  at  the  Magnolia 
conference  asking  publishers  for  an  increased 
discount  on  net  books  was  a  mistake.  I  did 
not  oppose  it  at  the  time,  as  such  a  resolve 
was  asked  by  our  committee,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  say  or  do  anything  which  would 
hamper  the  committee  in  its  negotiations  with 
the  American  Publishers'  Association.  The 
request  for  increased  discounts  has  been  re- 
fused, and  it  appears  useless  to  attempt  fur- 
ther progress  in  this  direction. 

It  is  now  time  to  adopt  other  measures,  and 
this  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my 
theme.  After  all,  the  essential  thing  is  not 
the  advertised  price,  nor  the  nominal  discount, 
we  receive  on  books.  What  really  concerns 
us  is  the  actual  price  we  pay.  Are  we  really 
paying  more  for  our  new  books  than  we  were 
paying  two  years  ago?  We  all  know  we  are; 
at  least,  we  all  think  we  are. 

I  have  made  a  comparison  of  a  number  of 
volumes  bought  for  my  library  and  their  cost 
during  the  past  three  years,  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 

In  1900  we  bought  1815  volumes;  spent  for 
books  $1923,  or  $1.06  per  volume.  In  1901  we 
bought  1992  volumes;  spent  for  books  $2132, 
or  $1.07  per  volume.  In  1902  we  bought  1665 
volumes;  spent  for  books  $2059,  or  $1.25  per 
volume. 

This  shows  an  increase  during  the  past 
year  of  17  per  cent,  over  the  average  cost  of 
the  two  previous  years. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  comparison  of  this 
kind  cannot  fairly  be  made,  as  the  character 
of  purchases  would  vary  from  year  to  year. 
I  admit  this  might  be  true  in  some  cases,  but 
I  think  it  does  not  hold  in  ours.  The  per- 
centage of  fiction  bought  each  year  is  nearly 
the  same,  being  46,  53  and  46,  respectively. 
This  includes  duplicates  and  replacements  as 
well  as  new  books.  Furthermore,  I  have  gone 
through  the  accession  book  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  we  have  been  buying  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  expensive  books  during  the  past  year. 
In  1900  we  bought  48  volumes  costing  $5  each 
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or  over  at  an  average  cost  of  $6.50  per  vol- 
ume. In  1901  we  bought  55  such  volumes  at 
a  cost  of  $7  each.  In  1902,  59  volumes  at  a 
cost  of  $6.44  each. 

It  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  buying  a 
larger  proportion  of  high-priced  books  we 
have  bought  less  than  usual.  I  therefore 
think  that  the  three  years  in  question  offer  a 
fair  basis  of  comparison,  and  that  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  saying  that  our  books  are  costing 
us  about  17  per  cent,  more  than  before  the 
introduction  of  the  net  system. 

In  the  first  announcements  of  the  net  sys- 
tem it  was  stated  that  prices  would  be  ad- 
justed upon  such  a  basis  as  to  make  an  ad- 
vance of  about  8  per  cent,  in  the  cost  to  libra- 
ries. To  this,  I  think,  most  librarians  found 
no  objection,  being  willing  to  pay  the  slightly 
increased  price  in  order  to  support  the  retail 
bookseller,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  im- 
portant an  agency  in  the  distribution  of 
books  and  the  education  of  the  community. 
The  librarians'  real  ground  of  complaint  is 
that  the  publishers  have  used  the  net  sys- 
tem as  a  means  of  increasing  their  own 
profits,  and  prices  have  been  unduly  ad- 
vanced. Instead  of  the  new  net  prices  being 
reduced  about  20  per  cent,  from  the  old  long 
price,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  often  only 
10  per  cent,  below  the  old  basis.  In  some 
cases  the  net  price  is  as  much  or  more  than 
the  old  retail  price  would  have  been.  If  the 
cost  of  manufacture  has  really  increased  to 
this  extent  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  pub- 
lishers, but  I  fail  to  find  any  plea  of  this  sort 
set  forth  on  their  behalf.  It  certainly  has 
not  been  made  prominent  in  the  discussions 
of  the  subject.  They  simply  seem  to  be  try- 
ing to  make  the  prices  as  high  as  the  market 
will  stand. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this?  What  are  we 
to  do  about  it?  So  far  as  I  can  see  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  refuse  to  buy  books  that 
are  so  excessively  costly.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  books  that  we  must  buy  on  publica- 
tion, but  a  little  experimenting  will  show  that 
we  can  delay  buying  most  of  the  offending 
books  without  injury  to  our  libraries  and 
without  incurring  much  criticism.  If  the  lat- 
ter comes  to  us,  let  us  boldly  give  our  reasons 
for  not  buying;  let  us  frankly  show  our  critic 
that  prices  are  exorbitant  and  that  the  library 
cannot  afford  them.  I  do  not  advise  any  con- 


certed effort,  anything  ^ike  an  organized  boy- 
cott, but  our  individual  action,  our  refusal  to 
buy  books  on  which  exorbitant  prices  have 
been  set  by  the  publishers,  will  bring  the  lat- 
ter to  terms,  and  we  shall  soon  find  prices 
adjusted  on  a  more  reasonable  basis. 

President  HOSMER:  The  discussion  will  be 
continued  by  Miss  Hazeltine,  of  Jamestown. 

Miss  HAZELTINE:  In  giving  testimony  on 
this  subject,  I  can  offer  nothing  essentially 
different  from  the  experience  of  other  libra- 
rians, and  speak  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  librarian  of  a  small  library  in  a  community 
that  is  some  little  distance  from  commercial 
centers.  We  find  that  the  net-price  system  is 
working  us  great  hardship,  for  under  it  books 
are  costing  us  more  than  in  former  years,  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  annual  book  appro- 
priation having  been  reduced  20  per  cent.,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  decrease  of  one  book  for 
every  five  books  bought  from  the  net  price 
list.  This  rate  is  quoted  after  a  careful  study 
of  our  accession  book  and  a  comparison  of 
the  book  purchases  for  several  years. 

This  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
our  book  fund  is  teaching  us  to  be  very  care- 
ful buyers,  for  as  far  as  possible  we  must 
make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two,  a  neces- 
sity that  exists  also  in  other  libraries.  To  this 
end  we  have  learned  first  to  buy  only  such  net 
books  as  are  necessary  during  the  year  that 
marks  the  protected  price.  There  are  some 
books  published  every  year  that  a  library 
needs,  even  at  increased  cost,  but  of  these  we 
buy  only  such  as  seem  absolutely  necessary, 
selecting  with  greatest  care  and  waiting  a 
year  for  the  others,  when  a  larger  discount 
is  given.  We  find,  however,  that  during  the 
period  of  waiting  time  has  tested  many  of 
these  books  and  found  them  wanting,  which 
saves  us  not  only  from  buying  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  books,  but  aids  us  materially 
in  selecting  from  the  remaining  list. 

Secondly,  we  are  learning  that  buying  new 
books  is  not  alone  a  question  of  new  publica- 
tions, but  of  books  new  to  our  library,  what- 
ever date  their  imprint  may  bear.  We  are 
making  careful  study  of  our  needs  in  older 
books,  the  standard  publications,  and  are  fill- 
ing up  gaps  and  rounding  out  special  classes 
where  we  are  weakest.  We  are  replacing 
worn  volumes  to  a  large  extent,  even  dupli- 
cating many  of  the  older  books  that  are  never 
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on  the  shelves  and  for  which  there  is  con- 
stant demand 

In  times  past  we  have  bought  domestic 
books  almost  entirely;  now  we  are  beginning 
to  import  largely  for  current  publications,  and 
find  that  we  save  money.  And  even  at  our 
distance  from  the  market,  we  are  learning  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  profit  by  the  various 
bargain  opportunities  that  are  offered  in  auc- 
tion sale  and  old  book  catalogs,  and  in 
"clearance"  and  "remainder"  sales. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  the  booksellers 
are  really  the  greatest  offenders  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  them  we  must  look  for  redress.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  their  attitude  in  urging 
discrimination  against  libraries.  Even  their 
argument  that  in  circulating  free  books  libra- 
ries diminish  their  sales  seems  to  be  without 
foundation.  The  booksellers  in  our  city  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  library  has  in- 
creased their  sale  of  books.  They  say  that  by 
bringing  books  to  the  people  and  in  creating 
the  reading  habit,  the  library  has  also  created 
the  desire  among  its  readers  to  own  books 
themselves ;  and  they  say  further  that  their 
sale  of  books  increases  as  the  influence  of  the 
library  extends.  It  is  true  that  many  come 
to  the  library  seeking  information  concerning 
suitable  books  for  buying,  the  orders  for 
which  go  to  the  bookseller.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  at  the  holiday  season,  when  the  li- 
brary gives  many  suggestions  regarding  books 
suitable  for  gifts. 

If  Herbert  Spencer  evolved  a  plan  by  which 
books  could  go  directly  through  the  mails 
from  the  publisher  to  the  consumer,  there  is 
another  leader  who  had  a  belief  concerning 
books  and  their  sale.  Baron  von  Humboldt, 
in  writing  to  Agassiz,  gave  him  very  explicit 
directions  concerning  booksellers,  but  I  hope 
librarians  will  not  be  reduced  to  such  drastic 
methods.  Wrote  Humboldt  to  Agassiz,  "Ex- 
ercise great  severity  towards  the  booksellers, 
an  infernal  race,  two  or  three  of  whom  have 
been  killed  under  me." 

President  HOSMER:  This  topic  is  now  open 
for  general  discussion. 

HENRY  MALKAN  :  I  am  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate men  that  are  not  in  the  bookselling 
business  on  account  of  the  professional  side  of 
it,  but  merely  to  make  a  living  and  something 
more.  In  regard  to  the  bookselling  profes- 
sion, I  think  that  personally  if  I  dropped  out 


of  it  the  educational  part  wouldn't  be  missed 
by  it,  but  from  the  booksellers'  point  of  view 
I  would  like  to  give  you  some  trade  secrets. 
Speaking  of  new  books;  I  will  give  you  a 
general  idea  of  discounts  of  the  bookseller. 
We  pay  for  an  ordinary  dollar-and-a-half  book 
of  fiction  —  and  probably  some  of  the  out-of- 
town  dealers  pay  more  —  say  ninety  cents  a 
copy.  Now,  if  we  sell  that  for  a  dollar  to  the 
librarian  we  are  making  10  per  cent.  That 
is  the  uniform  discount  unless  we  buy  a  large 
quantity,  when  we  speculate,  and  that 
shouldn't  be  counted.  The  outside  dealer 
never  gets  a  single  copy  or  five  copies  at  a 
rate  better  than  a  third  from  the  publisher; 
or  a  third  and  five,  which  is  ninety-five  cents, 
from  a  jobber,  who  will  give  a  little  better 
discount  sometimes  than  a  publisher.  Now, 
on  the  net  books.  A  new  net  book  is  pub- 
lished for  $1.50,  say,  and  the  dealer  gets  25 
per  cent,  discount;  that  makes  15  per  cent 
discount  after  we  give  10  per  cent,  to  the  li- 
braries. Averaging  those  two  kinds  of  books, 
saying  that  the  libraries  buy  half  fiction  and 
half  the  other  class,  makes  about  12^/2  per 
cent.  Now,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
supply  local  libraries  in  New  York,  and  it  is 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  fill  library  orders. 
To  keep  good  men  you  have  got  to  pay  pretty 
fair  salaries,  and  this  12  per  cent,  as  average 
almost  pays  the  expenses  of  the  store.  Now, 
the  reason  personally  that  I  seek  the  library 
trade  is  that  we  get  so  many  plugs  in  buying 
that  we  are  obliged  to  unload  them  on  some- 
body, and  the  libraries  are  really  my  best  cus- 
tomers to  that  extent.  So  far  as  the  retail 
trade  is  concerned,  I  figure  out  that  if  I  did 
$65,000  worth  of  business  a  year,  which  would 
mean  a  great  deal  in  my  retail  department,  I 
would  be  making  about  $12,000  or  $13,000  a 
year.  When  I  went  in  the  book  business  my 
expenses  never  were  less  than  $100  a  week, 
and  after  the  first  year  have  never  been  less 
than  about  $250  a  week  or  $1000  a  month. 
Selling  $65,000  worth  of  books  at  20  per  cent 
profit  I  absolutely  would  be  a  loser  in  my 
business  —  so  you  get  an  idea  where  the 
profits  come  in.  In  New  York  City  we  have 
great  advantage  over  the  ordinary  dealer, 
over  any  dealer  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that 
over  80  per  cent,  of  the  books  are  made  in 
New  York,  or  are  brought  to  New  York. 
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When  a  library  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
er  sometimes  even  in  Europe,  is  to  be  sold, 
it  is  generally  brought  to  New  York,  and  cash 
purchases  from  private  dealers  and  book- 
sellers all  over  the  country,  who  have  an 
overstock  of  goods  and  want  to  get  rid  of 
them,  are  over  60  per  cent,  of  my  general 
business,  and  on  those  books  we  probably 
make  80  per  cent,  or  200  per  cent.  So  there  is 
where  our  profits  come  in. 

T.  L.  MONTGOMERY:  I  would  like  to  ask 
why  it  is  that  book  dealers  taken  collectively 
are  so  much  in  favor  of  this  net-price  book 
system?  When  you  get  them  off  in  a  corner 
separately  they  tell  you  that  they  are  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  it  and  don't  care  about  it. 
I  have  had  conversations  with,  I  think,  twenty 
book  dealers  who  have  had  business  with  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  not  one 
case  have  they  said  that  they  are  benefited  by 
this  net  book  rule,  but  they  said  that  libra- 
rians were  not  buying  in  the  same  quantities 
as  before,  and  that  their  business  hadn't  the 
volume  that  it  formerly  had.  I  would  like  to 
know  why  collectively  they  express  one  opin- 
ion and  in  privacy  they  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent view.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  further 
question,  and  that  is,  What  is  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  librarians  in  accepting  the 
rule  that  the  publishers  have  put  upon  them? 
Why  should  we  in  any  way  consider  their 
rule?  Have  we  any  particular  moral  respon- 
sibility in  keeping  to  the  arrangement  that 
they  have  made  with  the  book  dealer,  or  can 
we  go  and  make  the  best  bargain  with  the 
dealer  we  possibly  can?  This  would  be  done 
in  any  other  business,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  feeling  of  librarians  is  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  PEOPLES:  I  would  say  for  my  institu- 
tion, in  reply  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  that  I  buy 
wherever  I  can  get  the  best  terms.  I  do  not 
consider  myself  required  to  stand  by  the  rules 
as  made  by  the  publisher  of  books.  The  man 
who  can  sell  me  the  books  cheapest  will  get 
my  trade. 

ANDERSON  H.  HOPKINS:  Before  entering 
upon  the  main  question  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  committee  that  has  just 
been  discharged,  to  congratulate  its  members 
upon  their  happy  release,  and  to  commiserate 
with  them  in  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  ac- 
complishing more. 


May  I  speak  for  a  moment  from  the  view- 
point of  the  small  library?  Perhaps  I  have  no 
great  right  to  do  it,  but  there  are  many  small 
libraries  in  Illinois  and  the  number  is  increas- 
ing. They  are  finding  that  our  books  are 
costing  us  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  more  than 
they  did  before  this  thing  called  the  net-price 
system  went  into  effect.  Now  I  am  not  op- 
posing a  net-price  for  books.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Jones  in  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  should  sup- 
port, not  the  net-price  system,  but  a  net-price 
system.  Of  course  we  should  have  a  net-price, 
but  not  the  net-price  now  ruling. 

Let  us  go  back  a  little  and  view  the  field. 
Some  three  years  ago,  or  a  little  more,  about 
four  American  booksellers,  conceiving  that 
their  business  was  being  ruined  by  internal 
abuses,  department  stores,  cut-rate  bookstores 
and  cut-rate  men  generally,  got  together  and 
arranged  a  plan,  with  the  aid  of  some  pub- 
lishers, to  reform  the  trade.  The  thing  has 
grown  from  that  day  to  this.  One  of  their 
first  motions  was  to  send  around  a  list  of 
questions  to  the  booksellers  all  over  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  most  of  the  recip- 
ients not  having  had  much  of  the  library 
trade,  but  conceiving  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
and  that  they  would  like  to  have  some  of  it, 
and  that  here  might  be  a  chance  to  get  it, 
answered  the  questions  in  the  way  they  did. 
A  few  of  the  larger  traders  who  had  been  do- 
ing the  business  and  were  doing  it  very  satis- 
factorily, voted  the  other  way  —  hopelessly 
in  the  minority,  naturally  enough.  This  is 
history  that  some  of  you  may  know,  but  per- 
haps most  of  you  do  not.  From  that  action 
grew  "Reform  resolution  no.  T,"  and  later 
the  "net-price  system,"  the  evil  effect  of  which 
libraries  are  now  feeling  keenly. 

Now,  having  become  an  Association  and 
waxed  fat,  the  booksellers  met  again  last  week 
and  they  are  going  to  have  the  publishers  do 
us  some  more  damage  if  they  can.  Witness 
the  record  of  their  proceedings.  They  and 
the  publishers  say  directly  that  there  is  no 
discrimination.  An  editorial  in  that  same  is- 
sue of  the  Publishers'  Weekly  which  reports 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Booksellers' 
Association,  flatly  says  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion. I  assert  that  there  is  discrimination 
now,  and  I  believe  a  case  in  court  could  be 
won  upon  it.  The  libraries  buy  more  net- 
price  books  than  any  one  class  of  purchasers. 
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That  is  one  fact  Publishers  and  booksellers 
admit  it.  Another  fact  is  that  this  net-price 
class  of  books  furnishes  the  major  part  of 
their  purchases.  These  two  significant  facts 
put  together  are  the  elements  that  combine  to 
form  a  discrimination  against  libraries.  If 
they  were  not  both  true  perhaps  there  might 
be  no  discrimination,  but  both  statements  are 
absolutely  true. 

Do  you  get  my  point?  First,  that  libraries 
buy  more  net-price  books  than  anybody  else 
does ;  second,  that  the  largest  part  of  all  their 
purchases  (even  though  they  may  purchase 
large  quantities  of  fiction)  is  of  the  net-price 
books;  and  third,  that  these  two  elements 
combined  form  a  discrimination  against  li- 
braries, with  a  resultant  decrease  of  nearly  20 
per  cent,  in  the  purchasing  power  of  libraries. 
I  say  20  per  cent.  now.  The  reason  is  that, 
whether  or  not  we  think  it,  probably  it  is  true 
that  the  cost  of  production  of  books  has  in- 
creased considerably.  Some  librarians  that  I 
know  have  said  that  the  cost  to  us  has  been 
increased  30  per  cent,  but  let's  knock  off  the 
10  per  cent  to  offset  the  increase  in  cost  of 
production  and  we  still  do  find  that  there  is 
an  increased  cost  to  us  of  some  20  per  cent 

Now,  the  librarian  will  say  he  believes  this ; 
the  bookseller  will  say  that  he  does  not  believe 
it  Can  you  get  the  publisher  to  say  what  he 
does  believe?  We  have  come  nearest  it  in 
Mr.  Zimmerman's  address  this  morning.  In 
the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  had  un- 
limited quantities  of  whitewash  from  the  pub- 
lishers, and  for  one  I  am  heartily  tired  of  it. 
But  we  cannot  expect  a  publisher  or  a  book- 
seller to  come  up  here  and  get  on  the  stand 
and  tell  us  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  If 
we  have  come  to  that  pass  we  had  best  sit 
down  and  fold  our  hands  and  not  attempt  to 
do  anything  —  but  pay  the  percentage.  Mr. 
Zimmerman  has  come  just  as  near  telling  us 
as  we  can  expect  anybody  to  come;  and  per- 
haps a  little  nearer  than  we  had  any  right  to 
expect  from  one  in  his  position.  He  has  prac- 
tically told  us  how  we  can  retaliate. 

See  here !  Let's  consider  for  a  minute  such 
a  plan.  Suppose  for  the  next  year  you  and  I 
and  the  rest  decided  that  we  would  not  buy  a 
net  book  while  it  remained  a  net  book.  Would 
any  of  our  libraries  die?  Would  one  of  the 
libraries  have  to  close  its  doors  if  we  lived  up 
to  the  agreement  exactly  ?  Suppose  we  should 


so  agree.  We  would  have  our  funds  for  book 
purchases.  There  are  plenty  of  older  books 
that  are  not  net-price  books  and  that  we 
would  like  to  have  on  our  shelves.  Many  of 
them  are  better  than  the  books  that  will  come 
out  under  the  net-price  system.  Would  one 
library  close  its  doors?  Not  one.  How 
many  publishers  would?  The  production  and 
sale  of  these  new  books  is  the  breath  of  life 
to  the  publishers,  but  forms  no  such  necessity 
to  us.  We  have  the  key  in  our  hands.  The 
question  is,  shall  we  use  it? 

That  is  one  thing  we  might  do.  There  is 
another  thing  that  is  a  good  deal  uglier.  I 
will  not  talk  about  that  yet;  I  want  to  go 
back  to  another  thing.  Do  not  forget  those 
four  men  that  were  mentioned.  There  were 
about  four.  There  may  have  been  six,  but 
there  are  only  about  four  of  them  now.  Some 
time  ago,  talking  with  some  booksellers  and 
some  publishers  both  large  and  small,  I  raised 
the  question  if  any  of  them  actually  knew  the 
facts.  That  is,  I  said,  the  librarian  says  he  be- 
lieves this  is  so ;  the  bookseller  says  he  doesn't 
believe  that  is  so  but  he  believes  the  opposite 
is  so;  the  publisher  doesn't  say.  None  of 
them  know;  you  don't  know  the  truth  and  I 
don't  know  the  truth;  but  the  thing  we  want 
to  get  at  is  the  truth.  Suppose,  then,  that  the 
American  Library  Association  should  agree 
to  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  expenses  toward  a 
commission  to  make  an  investigation  and  find 
out  the  truth,  and  that  the  American  Booksel- 
lers' Association  should  do  the  same  thing 
toward  the  same  commission,  and  that  the 
American  Publishers'  Association  should  do 
likewise  —  in  other  words,  that  we  should 
have  a  joint  commission  to  find  out  where 
we  do  stand,  and  that  we  pay  the  bill  jointly. 
What  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  three  asso- 
ciations toward  a  proposition  of  that  kind? 
The  answer  came  back  flatly  from  the  pub- 
lishers, no;  the  Publishers'  Association  will 
not  consider  any  such  proposition  for  a  min- 
ute. Well,  are  we  to  suppose  they  don't  want 
the  truth?  What  are  we  to  suppose? 

Another  question  to  the  same  lot  of  men 
concerning  the  attitude  of  the  publishers  in 
general  led  to  this  answer:  The  American 
Publishers'  Association  is  absolutely  under 
the  domination  of  the  American  Booksellers' 
Association  to-day  and  will  practically  do 
what  it  requires.  And  I  say  to-day  privately 
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that  the  American  Booksellers'  Association 
is  controlled  practically  by  four  booksellers. 
In  other  words,  four  booksellers  are  taxing 
the  publicly  supported  libraries  of  America  to- 
day about  20  per  cent,  of  their  book  purchas- 
ing capacity.  Why?  Because  they  can.  Why 
can  they  ?  Because  you  let  them.  There  is  no 
other  answer.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Mr.  ELMENDORF:  This  matter  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  seems.  We  all  know  of  the  de- 
moralization of  the  publishing  business  some 
years  ago.  It  was  not  only  booksellers  that 
were  failing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
publishers  as  well.  The  entire  trade  was  de- 
moralized, and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
publishers  and  booksellers  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation  to  take  some  means  of  assuring 
a  living,  and  this  net-price  system  was  re- 
sorted to.  They  formed  what  is  to-day  prac- 
tically one  of  the  most  vulnerable  trusts  in 
this  country.  If  we  have  the  money  to  prose- 
cute the  matter  in  the  United  States  courts, 
to  take  it  out  of  the  New  York  state  courts, 
even  in  view  of  the  Macy  decision,  and  bring 
it  to  higher  authority,  we  are  in  my  opinion 
sure  to  win,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  very 
best  men  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult. 
But  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  that 

What  I  object  to  in  this  net-price  system 
is  not  that  publishers  and  booksellers  have 
adopted  measures  of  self-preservation,  but 
that  they  have  taken  the  very  best  class  of 
their  custom  for  a  "hold-up"  job.  They  have 
said  that  in  our  private  capacity  you  and  I 
and  any  one  can  buy  books  if  we  wish  to ;  we 
can  decide  when  the  book  is  offered  to  us 
whether  we  want  to  pay  thj  price  or  not,  and 
we  can  accept  the  book  or  go  without  it,  as 
we  think  best;  but  here  is  a  certain  class  of 
institutions,  tax-supported  and  public,  that 
has  got  to  have  books.  The  booksellers  de- 
mand this  price  because  here  is  a  purchaser 
that  has  got  to  buy.  There  is  where  the  in- 
justice comes  in.  What  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  should  ask  is  that  price 
protection  should  be  entirely  taken  off  as  far 
as  libraries  are  concerned,  and  that  each 
dealer  should  be  allowed  to  make  his  own 
terms.  If  he  is  an  honest  man,  he  has  a  cus- 
tomer that  has  got  to  buy  and  he  can  charge 
a  living  profit.  Every  library  is  willing  to 
pay  a  living  price;  they  want  to  buy  at  the 


best  rates  they  can,  but  they  recognize  that 
the  dealer  has  got  to  live.  But  the  present 
rule,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to 
buy  the  books  where  others  can  exercise  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter,  is  simply  in  the  nature 
of  a  "hold-up;"  it  is  a  "stand-and-deliver." 
And  libraries  individually  or  collectively 
should  take  whatever  means  they  can  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  absolute  extortion  that  allows  us 
not  to  make  our  own  terms  as  large  buyers 
and  as  buyers  in  an  open  market,  but  de- 
mands that  we  pay  a  tariff  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  booksellers  who  are  very  questionably 
worth  preservation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Elmendorf  whether  he  buys  books  at  the  low- 
est possible  cash  price,  irrespective  of  this 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  ELMENDORF:  I  buy  books  at  the  low- 
est possible  cash  price. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  How  many  here  present 
buy  books  at  the  lowest  possible  cash  price,  ir- 
respective of  any  agreement  between  the  pub- 
lishers and  the  booksellers? 

About  30  rose. 

MR.  MONTGOMERY:  Now,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  many  would  do  this  —  would  take 
advantage  of  any  business  arrangement  that 
might  be  suggested,  irrespective  of  this  agree- 
ment between  publishers  and  booksellers. 

Miss  KELSO  :  It  is  unfair  to  ask  the  members 
of  this  Association  to  put  themselves  on  such 
record  without  a  statement  of  the  penalty 
which  librarians  commit  themselves  to  when 
they  stand  up  and  say  they  would  buy  or  they 
have  bought  books  in  this  way. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  The  first  statement  I 
made  when  I  got  on  the  floor  was  to  ask 
what  was  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  li- 
brarian in  this  matter? 

Miss  KELSO:  You  have  not  told  us  clearly 
—  except  in  the  bare  question  whether  they 
would  violate  the  agreement,  or  encourage 
the  bookseller  to  violate  the  agreement,  be- 
tween the  bookseller  and  the  publisher. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  I  put  it  in  a  different 
way. 

Miss  KELSO:  I  think  you  did. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  :  Librarians  are  not  all  moral 
infants ;  most  of  them  would  be  able  to  settle 
that  question  for  themselves.  I  think  Mr. 
Montgomery's  question  is  a  perfectly  fair  one, 
and  that  every  one  who  rose  to  answer  the 
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question  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  meant. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  chair  decides  that  the 
question  was  perfectly  fair.  The  second  ques- 
tion has  now  been  propounded.  Those  who 
would  buy  books  at  the  lowest  cash  price  if 
they  could  will  please  rise. 

A  large  number  rose. 

Mr.  WELLMAN  :  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  re- 
gard to  ascertaining  the  expense  of  conduct- 
ing the  book  business  from  statements  of 
booksellers  or  by  a  joint  commission,  or  by 
any  other  means  of  that  kind.  There  is  just 
one  way  of  determining  at  what  discount  the 
bookseller  can  afford  to  sell  books  to  libraries, 
and  that  way  is  prohibited  by  this  trust  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Publishers'  Association. 
That  is,  competition  determines  it.  Several 
booksellers  have  told  me  that  they  could  do 
business  and  make  a  reasonable  profit  allow- 
ing to  libraries  more  than  the  10  per  cent,  dis- 
count. If  they  could  not  there  would  be  no 
need  of  enforcing  a  rule  limiting  the  dis- 
count. 

I  believe  this  is  a  purely  commercial  ques- 
tion and  must  be  met  by  purely  commercial 
methods.  I  believe  that  last  year  when  this 
question  came  up  the  Publishers'  Association 
was  watching  our  action  to  ascertain  what 
was  to  be  the  attitude  of  librarians.  I  believe 
that  if  they  had  seen  that  the  librarians  would 
refuse  to  pay  the  advanced  prices  and  would 
not  buy  the  books  that  there  would  not  have 
been  the  slightest  difficulty  in  securing  an  in- 
creased discount. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  :  There  are  more  of  us  who 
believe  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Wellman. 

Mr.  WELLMAN:  At  that  meeting  I  advo- 
cated action,  not  conference.  That  action  was 
defeated;  the  question  was  immediately  re- 
ferred to  the  Council.  We  were  told  that  we 
would  better  not  offend  the  publishers  —  it 
was  a  dangerous  matter !  The  Council  re- 
ported a  recommendation  to  the  Association, 
appointing  a  committee  with  power  to  confer, 
and  without  funds.  That  committee  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  its  own  dollars  in  meet- 
ings, travelling  expenses  and  conferring  with 
publishers,  for  a  result  which  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  When  I  urged  communicating 
with  librarians  through  the  country,  show- 
ing them  the  state  of  things,  and  showing 
them  some  remedies  at  least,  I  confess  that  I 
was  astonished  to  learn  —  what  I  should  have 


known  —  that  the  committee  had  no  power. 
Now  I  submit  that  an  association  of  business 
men  would  not  appoint  or  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  such  a  committee;  I  submit  that 
there  is  one  thing  at  least  that  every  member 
of  this  Association  ought  to  know  and  I  have 
k  on  the  testimony  of  a  publisher  that  of  li- 
brarians in  general  •  there  isn't  one  in  fifty 
who  does  know  it.  Within  two  weeks  I  went 
into  a  publisher's  and  looked  at  his  recent 
books.  When  I  learned  the  price  of  one,  of 
which  I  happened  to  know  the  English  price, 
I  said,  "Why  do  you  put  a  price  on  that  book 
which,  with  the  limited  discount,  I  can't  afford 
to  pay,  when  you  know  I  shall  simply  order 
the  English  edition?"  And  he  said,  "Mr. 
Wellman,  there  isn't  one  library  in  fifty  that 
ever  thinks  of  importing."  Now,  I  hold  that 
it.  is  the  duty  of  this  Association  to  inform 
librarians  how  they  can  import  books  and 
what  the  advantages  are  and  to  offer  some 
comparisons  of  cost.  There  is  a  work  that 
has  just  come  out  where  there  is  a  difference 
of  just  $6.85  between  the  price  at  which  the 
English  work  can  be  purchased  and  the  cost 
in  America. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  :  And  I  venture  the  English 
edition  is  the  better  one. 

Mr.  WELLMAN  :  The  only  thing  which  is  go- 
ing to  affect  the  publishers  is  what  will  affect 
their  pockets.  They  adopt  these  rules,  be- 
lieving that  they  will  thus  increase  their  sales. 
If  they  are  led  to  believe  otherwise,  they  will 
very  quickly  abandon  the  10  per  cent.  rule. 
The  one  remedy  which  has  been  suggested, 
which  might  include  importing  where  that  is 
desirable,  is  refraining  so  far  as  possible  from 
purchase  of  the  net-price  books.  But  the  per- 
son advocating  that  procedure  has  said  he 
would  leave  it  to  individuals  and  not  have  the 
Association  take  concerted  action.  That  is  a 
point  on  which  I  am  not  clear,  and  I  would 
ask  why  this  Association  should  not  take  con- 
certed action  ?  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jones 
this  question. 

Mr.  JONES  :  We  all  have  our  local  com- 
munities to  face  on  this  question,  and  the  local 
community  will  demand  that  we  have  certain 
of  the  new  books.  They  say,  if  we  have  a 
public  library,  supported  by  public  taxation, 
we  have  a  right  to  have  the  new  books  as  they 
are  published.  I  think  that  we  can  draw 
some  lines,  as  I  said,  and  not  buy  the 
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most  exorbitantly  priced  books;  but  if  we 
should  say  that  we  would  not  buy  any  books, 
I  think  we  should  get  into  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty. I  think  it  is  better  to  leave  this  to  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  librarians. 

Mr.  WELLMAN:  You  misunderstood  my 
question.  I  didn't  mean  that  no  net  books 
should  be  bought,  but  why  should  not  the 
Association  take  concerted  action  in  limiting 
the  number  of  net  books  that  should  be 
bought,  so  that  this  action  would  be  more 
powerful  ? 

Mr.  JONES:  I  do  not  object  to  the  Associa- 
tion taking  such  concerted  action. 

Mr.  HOPKINS:  I  wish  to  carry  Mr.  Jones's 
objection  on  the  other  question  one  step  fur- 
ther than  he  has,  and  I  hope  that  I  am  not 
taking  too  much  time.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  librarians  will  have  to  face  their  commu- 
nities. They  need  not  fear  their  communi- 
ties very  much.  But  the  librarian  of  the  pub- 
lic library  will  have  one  other  thing  very  much 
more  to  be  feared.  The  librarian  of  the  pub- 
lic library  in  the  town  is  usually  the  appointee 
of  a  board  which  in  its  turn  is  appointed  by 
the  mayor.  Now,  the  mayor  can't  help  being 
vulnerable.  The  publishers  have  considerable 
business  strength,  tact  and  discretion;  and 
they  have  a  way  of  reaching  out  and  touching 
things.  So  your  librarian  may  feel  something 
touch  him  on  the  shoulder.  If  we  attempt 
concerted  action  and  say  we  will  not  purchase 
any  net  books  within  the  period  allotted  for 
their  protection,  that  is  a  way  in  which  they 
will  get  back  at  us  almost  certainly.  But  after 
all,  if  we  will  do  it  and  let  our  action  be  both 
quick  and  severe,  some  of  them  will  fall. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  we  could  do 
that  would  be  a  deal  uglier.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  select  one  good  specimen  and 
shake  him  good  and  hard.  And  if  you  pick 
the  right  one,  what  will  become  of  the  Amer- 
ican Publishers'  Association? 

Mr.  MALKAN:  I  was  going  to  ask,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  the  lady's  privilege  of  say- 
ing the  last  two  words.  In  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  Booksellers'  Association,  I 
am  not  responsible  for  it.  They  didn't  con- 
sult me.  The  main  reason  why  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  Booksellers'  Association  is  that  we  in 
New  York  could  hardly  exist  with  the  com- 
petition of  the  dry  goods  stores,  which  sell  all 
new  books  of  any  value,  of  any  publisher,  at 


almost  below  cost  and  use  them  as  "leaders." 
That  competition  we  general  booksellers 
couldn't  stand,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  formation  of  the  Booksellers'  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Hopkins  stated  that  it  would  be 
fairer  to  make  all  books  at  one  price.  Well, 
I  believe  that  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
American  Publishers'  Association  has  said 
that  they  could  not  enforce  any  uniform  price 
on  any  books  but  copyright  books,  and  that 
would  knock  out  any  movement  to  make  all 
books  net  You  take  a  book  like  the  "States- 
man's year-book,"  which  is  published  net  and 
is  an  importation.  That  book  we  can  sell  at 
any  price  we  choose.  I  do  not  want  to  be  any 
way  personal,  but  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  Mr.  Hopkins  also  stated  that  if  libraries 
didn't  buy  books  the  publishers  would  go  out 
of  business  and  the  booksellers  wouldn't  be 
successful.  Well,  now,  what  does  that  mean? 
A  year-and-a-half  or  two  years  ago,  pre- 
vious to  the  entrance  of  the  Booklovers' 
Library,  we  did  an  immense  business  in 
fiction,  and  there  wasn't  a  new  novel  that 
any  large  dealer  did  not  sell  250  copies  of 
very  easily.  But  I  must  say,  almost  as  a  posi- 
tive assertion,  that  since  the  Booklovers'  Li- 
brary has  come  in  our  fiction  sales  have  fallen 
off  about  50  per  cent  Well,  if  this  applies  to 
the  Booklovers'  Library  it  probably  applies  to 
the  public  libraries,  too;  if  they  didn't  have 
the  books,  while  everybody  wouldn't  buy 
books,  more  people  probably  might  step  into 
a  bookstore,  and  even  with  the  loss  of  the 
books  sold  to  public  libraries  the  publishers 
would  sell  just  as  many  copies.  It  seems  so 
to  me.  That  is  all. 

S.  F.  McLEAN :  I  had  no  thought  of  enter- 
ing into  this  discussion,  but  there  have  been 
a  few  statements  made  which  seem  to  me  are 
not  quite  right.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  American  Booksellers'  Asso- 
ciation is  controlled  by  four  men.  I  am  a 
charter  member  of  the  American  Booksellers' 
Association,  and  that,  upon  my  word  of 
honor,  is  news.  I  never  heard  it  before. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  :  I  imagine  not,  sir. 

Mr.  MCLEAN:  And  I  don't  know  it  yet! 
The  Booksellers'  Association,  of  course,  like 
all  similar  organizations,  has  its  committees 
to  look  after  the  important  matters  that  come 
before  it.  Booksellers,  being  scattered  from 
Maine  to  California,  cannot  possibly  act  on 
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every  question  that  comes  up,  but  I  wish  to 
assure  you  that  whenever  there  is  an  election 
or  any  matter  of  special  importance  a  vote  is 
sent  broadcast  to  every  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  that  vote  is  recorded  and  counted 
as  it  is  cast.  Four  men  or  forty- four  men  do 
not,  emphatically,  control  the  American  Book- 
sellers' Association,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief.  And,  furthermore,  it  certain- 
ly is  the  case  that  the  American  Publishers' 
Association  is  not  dictated  to  by  the  Ameri- 
can Booksellers'  Association. 

Mr.  PEOPLES  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean if  he  remembers  my  reading  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Brett  and  Mr.  Scribner,  who  said  that 
"in  view  of  the  opposition  of  the  Booksellers' 
Association"  they  declined  to  grant  our  re- 
quest ? 

Mr.  McLEAN :  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
not  here  at  the  time  and  did  not  hear  that 
read. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  10  per  cent, 
profit,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  library, 
public  or  otherwise,  that  does  its  business, 
pays  its  librarians  and  assistants,  its  coal  and 
light,  and  all  running  expenses  on  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  income  set  aside  for  that 
library.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  library  that,  if 
i*.  gets  $5000  a  year,  can  be  run  on  less  than 
$500.  Now,  if  that  be  true  of  a  public  library, 
which  is  ordinarily  rent  free  and  has  other 
privileges,  how  under  heavens  can  a  book- 
seller live  on  10  per  cent,  profit  when  he  pays 
gas,  fuel,  clerks,  insurance  and  other  ex- 
penses, and  has  no  source  of  income  but  the 
public?  It  cannot  be  done.  A  bookseller 
cannot  live  under  modern  circumstances  on 
less  than  25  per  cent.,  and  a  vote  was  taken 
on  that  very  point.  It  was  not  decided  by  four 
men.  A  vote  was  sent  broadcast,  and  that 
was  the  result. 

Mr.  HOPKINS:  Therefore  it  is,  of  course, 
the  duty  of  the  public  library  to  furnish  the 
25  per  cent. 

Mr.  MCLEAN:  No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I 
made  the  statement  because,  so  far  as  I  know, 
this  point  had  not  been  brought  up.  At  the 
last  Booksellers'  Association  meeting  this 
story  was  told :  In  a  certain  town  they  wanted 
to  increase  their  library.  Somebody  in  au- 
thority made  up  a  list  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  town  and  noted  what  they 
thought  those  citizens  ought  to  be  willing  to 


donate  for  this  special  book  purchase  fund. 
The  local  bookseller  was  put  down  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  bookseller  did  not  at  first 
object  to  the  rating;  he  thought  he  would  get 
a  chance  to  bid  on  the  books  they  wanted  to 
buy  for  the  library.  But  when  it  came  to 
buying  he  never  got  a  chance  even  to  estimate 
on  the  books.  They  were  all  sold  from  New 
York.  Now,  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  Ameri- 
can Booksellers'  Association  is  that  it  will 
foster  a  bookstore  in  all  towns;  all  orders 
will  not  go  to  New  York  as  that  particular 
order  did.  And  I  think  you  will  at  once  see 
the  force  and  reason  for  that.  If  in  Niagara 
here  the  librarian  buys  the  books  from  the 
Niagara  bookstore,  a  store  is  supported  in  the 
tcwn ;  the  money  stays  in  the  town ;  the  edu- 
cational influences  emanating  from  the  book- 
store remain  for  the  town,  and  the  town  is 
benefited  thereby.  The  point  was  also  made, 
I  think,  that  librarians  buy  more  net  books 
than  all  other  buyers. 

Mr.  HOPKINS:  I  did  not  make  any  such 
statement.  I  said  that  the  public  library  buys 
more  net  books  than  any  other  single  class  of 
buyers,  and  it  is  true. 

Mr.  MCLEAN  :  I  did  not  so  understand.  No 
doubt  that  is  true.  Finally,  let  me  recall  the 
old  adage  that  you  can  catch  more  flies  with 
honey  than  with  vinegar.  I  think  what  the 
American  Library  Association  should  do  is 
to  recommend  to  the  American  Publishers' 
Association  such  alterations  and  changes  as 
they  desire.  I  do  not  think  they  will  succeed 
by  saying  "you  must."  Of  course,  you  look 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  librarian,  and 
you  want  as  much  for  your  money  as  you 
can  get.  I,  as  a  bookseller,  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  bookseller,  and  I  want 
as  much  for  my  money  as  I  can  get,  and  the 
publisher  does  the  same.  Will  we  not  do 
better  if  we  get  together  in  an  amicable  way? 
Such  a  commission  as  was  suggested,  I  think, 
would  be  a  good  idea.  Whether  the  publish- 
ers would  consent  to  it  or  not  I  can't  say, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  booksellers  would 
be  glad  to  meet  librarians  and  publishers  half- 
way at  any  time,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  only  way  that  we  shall  succeed  in  settling 
this  or  any  other  knotty  problem. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  :  Since  I  have  told  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  left  the  stand  some  news  to 
him,  perhaps  I  can  tell  him  something  else 
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that  will  be  news.  I  may  say,  if  any  reply 
to  his  query  is  needed,  that  unfortunately  he 
left  out  "practically"  from  my  statement  that 
four  booksellers  practically  control  the  Amer- 
ican Booksellers'  Association.  Some  of  you 
will  remember  that. 

The  publishers'  and  booksellers'  associa- 
tions say  very  frankly  and  openly  that  they 
have  spent  a  good  many  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  retainers  the  last  year  or  two.  Of  course 
they  had  a  right  to;  they  are  business  organ- 
izations. Have  we  not  such  rights?  Shall  we 
do  it?  Are  we  a  business  organization,  or  is 
this  simply  a  sentimental  affair? 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  last  speaker's  cordial 
commendation  of  the  suggestion  I  made  for 
a  joint  commission.  Some  such  arrangement 
would  be  gratifying.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
move  that  we  make  overtures  toward  getting 
such  a  joint  commission  and  that  we  agree 
to  pay  our  full  third  of  the  expense  of  the 
commission  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  these  relations.  If  you 
like  I  would  make  such  a  motion.  If  you  like 
better  another  kind  of  motion  I  would  be 
ready  to  make  that.  But  I  do  not  quite 
know  what  to  do  because  I  don't  know  what 
you  want  and  you  do  not  tell  me.  Will  some- 
body else  make  the  motion? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  I  move  that  the  matter 
be  referred  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  :  I  would  add  that  the  Coun- 
cil be  required  to  consider  and  report  a 
method  of  action  by  or  before  to-morrow 
night  for  the  further  action  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Voted. 

Adjourned,  12.15  p.m. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

(AUDITORIUM  NATURAL  FOOD  Co.,  THURSDAY 
MORNING,  JUNE  25.) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.55 
o'clock  by  President  HOSMER. 

President  HOSMER:  When  Niagara  Falls 
was  determined  upon  as  a  place  of  meeting 
for  this  convention,  being  on  the  frontier,  it 
was  felt  that  it  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate to  give  this  meeting,  if  possible,  an  in- 
ternational character.  To  that  end  the  pro- 
gram committee  invited  Professor  Goldwin 


Smith,  one  of  the  leading  literary  men  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  to  give  the  principal 
address  of  the  occasion.  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  has  had  a  career  in  England  full  of 
honor;  he  has  had  also  a  career  in  Canada, 
It  is  no  stretching  of  the  matter  to  say  that 
he  has  likewise  had  a  career  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  considered  various  parts  of 
the  history  of  England;  he  has  considered 
the  conditions  of  Canada;  he  is  one  of  the 
best  historians  of  the  United  States,  his  work 
having  all  the  more  value  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  an  undiscriminating  eulogy  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  he  points  out  our 
faults  while  he  recognizes  our  merits.  Un- 
fortunately Professor  Smith  has  been  ill  and 
unable  to  give  us  the  address,  but  in  spite  of 
weakness  he  has  honored  us  by  coming  to 
our  meeting.  He  consents  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  us,  and  I  have  the  great  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  Professor  Goldwin  Smith, 
of  Toronto.  • 

GOLDWIN  SMITH  :  I  could  not  refuse  to  re- 
spond to  so  kind  an  invitation.  The  power  of 
saying  a  "few  words"  is  an  American  gift 
and  I  am  a  Britisher,  and  although  I  am  an 
emeritus  professor  of  Cornell  and  greatly 
cherish  that  honor,  it  has  not  conferred  on 
me  the  American  gift.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  could  not  respond  to  the  call  so  kindly 
made  upon  me  to  give  a  studied  address  at 
this  meeting.  The  fact  is  that  I  am  not  only 
just  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  address  a  large 
audience,  but  I  am  suffering  from  the  incur- 
able disease  of  eighty  years.  There  was  also 
another  impediment  —  my  ignorance  of  the 
subject. 

I  am  very  grateful  indeed  to  librarians.  I 
owe  to  them  not  only  books,  but  guidance  as 
to  what  I  should  read,  and  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  a  librarian's  function.  My 
old  friend  Mark  Pattison  condemned  your 
profession  not  to  taste  of  the  cup  which  you 
offer  to  others.  He  said,  "The  librarian  who 
reads  is  lost."  But  though  you  may  not  be 
allowed  to  read,  you  are  allowed  to  know 
what  are  the  contents  of  books  and  to  be  help- 
ful indeed  to  the  student.  A  formidable  fu- 
ture opens  before  the  librarian.  I  saw  in  a 
New  York  paper  the  other  day  a  list  of  new 
novels  for  the  season;  it  filled  two  columns 
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and  a  half,  in  small  type.  You  are  to  debate 
that  question  of  Fiction  to-morrow,  and  I 
must  not  anticipate  it,  but  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  literary  event  of  this  age 
that  poetry  has  collapsed  and  apparently  given 
way  to  fiction,  which  now  absorbs  the  imagi- 
native powers.  Look  around  the  world,  and 
I  think  you  will  not  find  a  great  poet  now  liv- 
ing. In  England  we  have  still  Swinburne; 
we  have  my  old  friend  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
with  his  gift  of  luscious  language ;  Mr.  Wat- 
son writes  some  good  things.  But  we  can 
hardly  say  that  we  have  a  great  poet.  And 
it  is  the  same  in  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Poetry  seems  suddenly  to  have  col- 
lapsed. It  is  a  very  curious  subject  of  in- 
quiry what  is  the  connection  of  poetry  with 
the  general  moods  and  development  of  a  na- 
tion? Now  fiction  reigns,  and  its  production 
has  become  an  enormously  lucrative  trade.  I 
regard  the  novel  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  sa- 
loon. It  has  upon  the  mind  much  the  same 
«ffect  that  the  ordinary  saloon  has  upon  the 
body.  I  do  not  see  how  the  continual  reading 
of  novels  can  fail  to  confuse  moral  ideals  and 
to  somewhat  disqualify  for  unromantic  duties. 
I  am  much  obliged  for  your  kind  reception. 
I  heartily  wish  that  I  could  have  contributed 
more  to  the  success  of  this  meeting.  A  bet- 
ter speech  I  might  easily  have  contributed, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
tribute a  warmer  sense  of  the  worth  of  what 
libraries  and  librarians  do  for  us,  or  more 
hearty  thanks  for  their  help. 

REPORT   OF   COUNCIL. 

The  SECRETARY  :  In  the  matter  of  relations 
with  the  booktrade,  the  Council  reports  that 
it  finds  it  impossible  within  the  time  allotted 
to  make  a  definite  and  formal  report  on  this 
subject,  and  therefore  reports  progress. 

Regarding  place  of  meeting,  St.  Louis  has 
been  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for  1904,  in 
conjunction  with  an  International  Library 
Congress,  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  October. 

RELATIONS    OF    LIBRARIES    AND    BOOKTRADE. 

Mr.  HOPKINS:  May  I  ask  if  this  report  of 
progress  on  the  question  of  relations  with  the 
booktrade  means  that  the  Association  may 
expect  further  report  at  this  evening's  ses- 
sion? This  body  yesterday  gave  the  Council 
instructions  to  report  a  plan  of  action  at 
this  evening's  meeting. 


Mr.  PEOPLES  :  I  have  to  say  that  the  Council 
has  the  matter  under  consideration.  It  is  a 
topic  that  cannot  be  decided  in  an  hour.  To 
present  any  practical  plan  that  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  Association  requires  time, 
and  we  will  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Association  until  it  can  be  thoroughly 
considered. 

P.  B.  WRIGHT:  Without  desiring  to  force 
the  hands  of  the  Council,  but  to  get  this  mat- 
ter definitely  before  the  Association,  I  have  a 
resolution  which  I  desire  to  offer.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  An  effort  is  being  made  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Booksellers'  Associa- 
tion to  secure  an  extension  of  the  period  of 
protection  of  net-price  books  from  one  year 
to  two  years ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  declared  intention  of  said 
Association  to  work  for  the  ultimate  abolish- 
ment of  all  discounts  to  libraries ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  committe,  prop- 
erly financed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep 
informed  as  to  this  and  other  movements  det- 
rimental to  library  interests;  to  represent  the 
A.  L.  A.  before  the  proper  bodies,  boards,  of- 
ficers or  committees  which  have  under  consid- 
eration such  matters,  with  especial  reference 
to  book  prices  and  discounts;  to  advise,  at 
least  twice  yearly,  librarians  as  to  the  meth- 
ods and  advisability  of  importing  books;  and 
to  report  through  said  Council  at  least  once 
each  year,  with  recommendations  for  such  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  as  will  tend  to  secure  for  libraries  fair 
treatment. 

Mr.  PUTNAM  :  Upon  the  merits  of  this  sug- 
gestion I  have  nothing  to  say.  It  may  be  an 
excellent  suggestion,  but  the  Council  has  been 
instructed  to  bring  in  some  plan  to  the  Asso- 
ciation; the  Council  has  reported  progress, 
but  has  asked  in  effect  for  further  time. 
Cannot  we  postpone  final  action  upon  this 
motion  until  at  least  to-morrow  morning's 
session?  , 

Mr.  WRIGHT:  In  offering  this  resolution  it 
was  not  my  desire  to  take  the  matter  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Council,  and  if  it  is  satis- 
factory to  my  seconder  I  am  willing  that  the 
resolution  should  go  to  the  Council,  with  the 
proviso  that  if  it  is  not  reported  on  the  con- 
vention should  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press itself  on  the  resolution  to-morrow. 

A.  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON:  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Wright's  resolu- 
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tion  be  referred  to  the  Council,  to  be  reported 
this  evening.  Voted. 

Mr.  HOPKINS:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
am,  with  others,  on  the  program  to-night,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  the  individual 
members  on  to-night's  program  to  join  with 
me  in  a  request  that  the  program  for  to-night 
bo  set  aside  for  a  consideration  of  the  report 
of  the  Council  on  relations  with  the  book- 
trade,  and  I  therefore  move  that  the  program 
for  to-night  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  such  a 
discussion. 

Mr.  BRIGHAM  :  I  trust  the  motion  will  not 
prevail.  We  have  looked  forward  to  this 
evening's  program  with  great  anticipation. 
The  members  on  the  program  for  this  even- 
ing have  come  far  to  perform  the  parts  as- 
signed them.  There  was  nothing  for  them  to 
do  when  asked  if  they  would  give  way  but  to 
say  yes;  they  couldn't  have  said  no;  but  we 
can't  afford  to  let  them  carry  out  their  with- 
drawal. It  is  a  wrong  precedent  anyway. 
The  program  committee  has  worked  for 
weeks  and  months  upon  this  program,  and  it 
should  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  HOPKINS'  motion  was  lost. 

Dr.  CANFIELD  then  took  the  chair. 

Miss  PLUMMER  read  the 

REPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE   ON    LIBRARY 
TRAINING. 

(See  p.  83.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  In  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  we  will  hear  from  Miss  Stearns. 

Miss  STEARNS  :  The  Wisconsin  commission 
is  in  no  sense  in  an  apologetic  attitude  con- 
cerning its  summer  school.  It  regards  the 
summer  school  simply  as  an  expedient  or  de- 
vice for  meeting  an  actual  need  in  small  com- 
munities in  the  west  that  cannot  afford  to 
import  or  employ  trained  or  experienced  ser- 
vice. Just  as  soon  as  the  towns  in  the  west 
can  afford  to  have  such  service  the  summer 
schools  will  be  discontinued.  Library  condi- 
tions in  the  west  are  not  easily  understood 
here  in  the  east.  We  still  have  in  Wisconsin 
hundreds  of  little  places  all  through  the  for- 
ests where  Polish,  Norwegian,  Swedish  and 
Belgian  settlers  are  coming  in,  and  cutting 
out  farms  or  little  settlements  for  themselves 


in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  We  wish  to  make 
good  American  citizens  of  those  people,  and 
we  go  to  the  towns,  we  get  a  meeting  to- 
gether, and  we  show  them  the  necessity  of 
a  public  library.  There  will  be  in  this  little 
town  of,  say,  200  people,  not  one  perhaps  who 
ever  heard  before  of  a  free  public  library. 
They  are  paying  for  school-houses,  for  side- 
walks, for  water  works,  for  churches,  for 
municipal  improvements;  they  are  very  heav- 
ily taxed,  but  such  a  community  will  ofttimes 
make  an  appropriation  of  $200  —  which  is  a 
very  large  amount  to  them  —  for  a  little  pub- 
lic library.  Now,  there  is  not  a  woman  in 
that  town  who  has  ever  had  library  experi- 
ence or  library  training.  The  town  picks  out 
the  best  young  woman  that  it  can  find  to  run 
that  little  library ;  they  pay  that  librarian  $100 
a  year,  and  in  one  instance  in  Wisconsin  a 
librarian  who  received  $100  a  year  spent  $65 
of  that  hundred  for  tuition,  board  and  rail- 
road fare  to  attend  the  summer  school  that 
she  might  get  the  help,  the  instruction,  the  in- 
spiration which  the  school  could  give.  When 
this  young  woman  goes  back  to  the  little  town 
she  is  not  left  to  her  own  devices.  An  officer 
of  the  library  commission  goes  to  the  town, 
aids  in  selecting  the  books  and  stays  there 
three,  four,  five  or  six  weeks,  just  as  long  a 
time  as  is  necessary  to  start  the  library,  to 
classify,  to  shelve,  practically  to  organize  that 
library  for  that  young  woman,  all  the  time 
teaching  her  so  that  the  work  may  be  contin- 
ued in  the  future.  After  the  library  is  or- 
ganized the  library  instructor  or  organizer 
goes  back  to  that  town  again  and  again,  not 
in  any  way  in  the  sense  of  inspectorship,  but 
in  friendly  visiting.  Of  course,  there  are  li- 
brarians in  Wisconsin  who  are  in  actual  em- 
ployment there,  who  come  to  the  summer 
school  to  get  a  knowledge  of  better  methods. 
They  go  back  to  their  libraries,  they  work  out 
the  methods  they  have  learned,  and  then  they 
come  back  again  for  a  supplementary  course. 
The  summer  school,  be  it  understood,  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  money-making  institution. 
When  it  was  started  in  1895,  Senator  Stout 
paid  the  entire  expenses  for  the  school  for  the 
first  two  years.  Now  it  has  become  practical- 
ly self-supporting,  but  since  the  state  has 
doubled  the  appropriation  of  the  commission 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  we  pro- 
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pose  to  make  the  summer  school  wholly  free 
to  our  students.  Next  year,  for  Wisconsin 
students,  fees  will  be  wholly  removed. 

Now,  what  are  the  results  of  this  summer 
school  training?  It  gives  a  better  knowledge 
of  library  methods  and  impresses  upon  stu- 
dents all  the  time  that  this  is  not  the  end  of 
their  work;  that  this,  of  course,  is  but  the  be- 
ginning. Many  students  come  back  for  fur- 
ther work,  and  in  some  instances  some  grad- 
uates have  gone  to  take  the  two-years'  course 
at  the  regular  library  schools.  But  the  best 
result  of  the  summer  library  school  is  to  bring 
together  the  librarians  of  little  towns  and  get 
them  into  touch  with  what  we  call  the  library 
spirit. 

Mr.  BRIGHAM  :  I  feel  somewhat  strange  in 
talking  on  library  training,  because  I  am  in- 
nocent of  all  knowledge  of  it.  My  position 
is  like  that  of  the  "wild  western"  member  of 
Parliament  who  was  found  on  his  feet  ad- 
dressing a  question  after  Fox,  Burke  and 
Pitt  had  spoken.  Some  of  his  friends  asked 
him  how  he  dared  to  speak  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  his  answer  was,  "I  am  just 
as  much  interested  as  they  are."  That  is  my 
excuse.  Take,  for  instance,  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  state  of  Iowa  —  Massachu- 
setts with  its  libraries  and  trained  librarians 
everywhere;  Iowa  with  its  library  possibili- 
ties. If  we  do  not  need  training,  who  does? 
I  take  this  subject  very  seriously,  and  I  take 
great  satisfaction  now  in  acknowledging  my 
indebtedness  to  the  Library  Association  and 
to  the  schools  that  have  given  this  Associa- 
tion its  strength.  My  first  call  for  help  was  to 
the  library  school,  and  I  accepted  a  cataloger 
sent  me.  My  second  obligation  was  when 
that  cataloger  was  called  up  higher,  and  I 
found  that  I  could  get  another  who  would 
not  revolutionize  things,  but  would  take  up 
the  work  where  the  other  had  left  off  and 
carry  it  along  on  the  same  general  lines.  Then 
came  the  organization  of  our  library  commis- 
sion, and  I  found  a  trained  librarian  to  act 
as  secretary,  and  I  have  never  found  that  our 
secretary  knew  too  much  about  cataloging 
for  her  work  on  the  stump,  as  one  might  call 
it.  When  we  finally  had  our  commission  the 
call  began  to  come  for  more  trained  help,  and 
then  came  the  desire  for  a  summer  school. 
We  haven't  any  lumber  regions  in  Iowa,  but 


we  have  wide-reaching  prairies  with  little  li- 
braries, school  libraries  and  small  college  li- 
braries, and  we  have  many  worthy  women 
and  a  few  worthy  men  who  lack  the  train- 
ing that  you  have  had,  but  who  have  the  love 
for  the  work  and  the  desire  to  do  the  work, 
and  to  them  we  were  indebted  for  the  library 
movement  in  Iowa.  It  was  that  they  might 
get  in  line  with  the  great  library  movement 
of  the  country  that  our  summer  school  was 
instituted.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
is  a  new  library  spirit  in  our  state;  our  state 
library  association  has  taken  new  life,  is 
reaching  out  for  higher  standards,  we  are  dis- 
cussing new  themes,  and  we  think  we  can  do 
very  much.  Every  one  of  the  trained  libra- 
rians who  has  come  into  our  state,  whether 
she  likes  the  name  or  not,  is  a  missionary  and 
is  doing  missionary  work.  This  is  my  ex- 
perience, and  in  my  experience  you  will  find 
my  tribute  to  library  training. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  hear  of 
Library  school  training  from  the  standpoint 
of  previous  practical  experience. 

Miss  FRANCES  RATHBONE:  The  value  of 
practical  library  work  before  theoretical  and 
technical  training  has  been  discussed  many 
times,  but  oftenest  from  the  school's  point  of 
view.  I  would  take  the  individual's  point  of 
view. 

Through  practical  library  work  one  learns 
whether  one  really  likes  it,  and  so  can  be  sure 
one  is  making  no  mistake  in  investing  in  a 
library  school  training.  Besides  this,  one  has 
a  chance  to  discover  what  kind  of  library 
work  one  is  best  fitted  for,  and  so  can  choose 
the  school  and  the  course  that  will  best  round 
out  one's  natural  capabilities.  This  precludes 
many  mistakes  and  places  one  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  course,  which  increases 
its  effectiveness  enormously.  Then,  too,  one 
in  in  readiness  to  receive  the  instruction  un- 
derstandingly,  with  a  true  valuation  of  its  im- 
portance and  with  a  chance  for  poised  appre- 
ciation of  the  points  brought  out.  The  library 
school  course  is  constantly  throwing  side- 
lights on  the  difficulties  one  has  faced  from 
one  point  of  view  only,  and  with  but  one  set 
of  conditions.  Wherever  one  has  had  the 
practical  experience,  and  however  good  it  may 
have  been,  there  must  be  limitations.  Given 
the  most  inspiring  librarian  as  a  guide,  he 
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cannot  change  the  conditions,  location  nor 
kind  of  library  his  happens  to  be,  and  these 
must  be  the  limitations  of  the  assistant's  ex- 
perience. If  he  is  not  an  inspiring  librarian, 
and  not  interested  in  recent  methods  of  work, 
the  assistant  loses  accordingly.  In  a  small  li- 
brary there  is  not  the  need  for  speed,  and 
there  are  economies  usually  necessary  that 
cut  off  possible  activities  of  the  library.  But 
then  in  a  small  library  there  is  chance  for 
rounded  experience  that  a  large  library  can- 
not give.  In  a  large  library  one  has  a  larger 
and  more  varied  experience  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  therefore  gains  greater  efficiency  in 
that.  But  one  knows  only  superficially  de- 
partments outside  of  one's  own,  can  have  prac- 
tical training  only  in  the  elementary  or  cleri- 
cal lines  of  work  in  other  departments,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  gain  a  rounded  knowledge 
of  library  science.  So  promotion  and  in- 
crease of  salary  beyond  a  certain  point  are 
doubtful. 

For  both  sets  of  conditions  the  library 
school  course  does  its  effective  work.  It  fur- 
nishes a  background  for  all  one's  future.  It 
fills  in  the  gaps,  rounds  out  the  potentialities, 
develops  latent  powers,  gives  one  the  courage 
of  knowledge  to  dare !  Before  the  course  one 
did  not  know  in  how  many  ways  a  problem 
might  be  met  beside  the  familiar  way.  After 
it,  even  if  one  chose  that  same  way,  one 
would  know  why  and  could  defend  the  choice. 

Just  as  until  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
choice  there  is  little  moral  growth  and  stam- 
ina, so  in  library  work,  until  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient background  of  knowledge  to  make  choice 
of  method  and  even  choice  of  work  possible, 
there  is  but  a  limited  growth  and  outlook  for 
the  librarian.  There  may  be  conditions  and 
complications  that  would  prevent  one  from 
taking  a  library  school  course,  but  if  one  is 
ambitious,  interested  in  the  work  and  judged 
fitted  for  it  by  those  with  whom  one's  work 
is  cast,  I  can  see  no  such  short  road  to  effi- 
cient and  compensating  work  as  a  library 
school  course.  The  practical  money  return 
can  but  be  greater,  and  the  process  is  all 
pleasure  if  one  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work  — 
and  if  one  is,  he  ought  not  to  enter  the  library 
field. 

To  put  in  practice  what  has  been  studied  in 
theory  and  in  strictly  technical  lines  is,  appar- 
ently, more  necessary  to  a  student  who  has 


had  no  practical  experience  before.  It  cer- 
tainly is  invaluable  in  fixing  his  knowledge 
and  giving  him  command  of  himself.  But  it 
is  equally  invaluable  in  a  larger  way  to  the 
student  with  previous  experience,  for  it  lets 
him  compare.  Experience  without  training  is 
one-sided  and  often  narrow  and  self-satisfied. 
Training  without  experience  leaves  one  un- 
certain, with  a  feeling  that  one  is  supposed 
to  know,  does  know,  but  with  a  vague  help- 
lessness and  dread  of  cutting  loose.  And  this 
is  dispelled  by  practical  work  as  part  of  the 
course  —  command  of  self  is  gained. 

Neither  experience  nor  training  can  bring 
out  what  was  not  latent  in  the  individual ;  can 
give  common  sense  if  one  has  it  not;  can  do 
more  than  develop  tact  and  judgment  and 
poise  and  power  and  justice  and  breadth  and 
character.  But  the  influence  of  schools  in 
these  lines  can  be  wide-spread  and  deep  and 
their  inspiration  lasting.  And  given  experi- 
ence plus  training  and  plus  such  influence, 
the  student  is  in  a  fair  way  for  larger  library 
usefulness  and  to  find  himself. 

Miss  EMILY  CLARKE  :  I  am  to  tell,  first,  why 
I  went  to  a  library  school;  second,  what  I 
gained  there;  third,  what  the  consequences 
were. 

The  circumstances  which  sent  me  to  a  li- 
brary school  were  perhaps  a  little  unusual.  I 
had  been  trying  for  a  year  to  catalog  in  a 
public  library  under  difficulties,  having  had 
very  limited  instruction  to  work  on.  Long 
before  the  end  of  the  year  I  had  learned  that 
the  things  I  did  not  know  about  library  work 
in  general  and  cataloging  in  particular  were 
too  numerous  to  mention.  I  wanted  more 
definite  rules  of  action,  better  methods  —  in- 
cidentally, I  wanted  a  larger  salary. 

In  the  school  course  I  got  very  much  what 
I  was  looking  for,  but  I  also  gained  much 
that  I  had  not  dreamed  of  finding. 

Instruction  in  methods  of  work,  learning 
the  technique  of  library  science,  are  a  great 
deal,  but  that  is  not  all  nor  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  what  you  gain  in  a  library  school. 

There  is  a  widening  of  the  horizon,  a  rais- 
ing of  ideals,  as  you  realize  the  large  field  of 
work  outside  your  own  little  vineyard.  Chil- 
dren's work,  co-operation  with  the  schools, 
Home  libraries  and  Travelling  libraries  —  all 
these  larger  interests  were  new  to  me.  Li- 
brary work  acquired  a  broader  meaning  as  I 
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turned  from  the  technicalities  of  cataloging 
to  dealing  with  the  outside  world. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  untrained  work- 
ers are  lacking  in  zeal  and  interest  in  their 
work,  but  there  is  a  certain  fine  enthusiasm 
and  generous  emulation  contagious  in  the  li- 
brary school  which  few  of  its  students  man- 
age to  escape.  I  have  also  noticed  in  the 
work  of  library  school  graduates  a  superior- 
ity in  accuracy  —  a  finish  and  attention  to 
details.  At  the  same  time  there  is  sometimes 
danger  of  making  a  fetich  of  library  school 
methods  to  the  point  of  being  unwilling  or 
unable  to  adapt  them  to  the  unusual  circum- 
stances of  one's  position,  or  the  prejudices  of 
one's  board  of  trustees. 

In  teaching  the  more  practical  work  of  a 
library,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage could  every  school  have  a  good-sized 
public  library  annexed,  where  the  students 
could  not  only  act  as  assistants,  but  each  in 
turn  serve  as  librarian.  The  next  best  thing 
would  be  to  have  on  the  staff  of  every  library 
school  at  least  one  instructor  who  had  had 
five  years'  experience  as  the  head  of  a  public 
library  of  at  least  15,000  volumes.  And  I 
would  suggest  that  one  of  her  subjects  should 
be  a  short  course  in  bookkeeping  and  library 
accounts.  Doubtless  men  know  these  things 
by  instinct,  but  women  do  not,  and  so  much 
business  ability  is  expected  nowadays  of  a 
librarian  that  a  little  previous  training  for 
such  work  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  a  course  in  a  library 
school  is  a  good  investment  financially.  My 
own  salary,  which  was  very  small  as  an  un- 
trained worker,  was  doubled  at  once  in  the 
organizing  work  which  I  entered  on  leav- 
ing school  —  work  which  I  could  not  have 
done  without  my  year  at  the  Armour  Insti- 
tute School. 

Mr.  CRUNDEN:  Mr.  President,  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Library  Training  is  one  of  the 
best  reports  the  A.  L.  A.  has  ever  listened  to. 
I  have  never  heard  a  better-considered,  more 
comprehensive  report  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Association,  and  I  think  it  is  so  valuable 
that  it  ought  to  be  in  more  available  shape 
than  it  will  be  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  As- 
sociation. But  first  I  move  that  the  recom- 
mendations be  referred  in  the  usual  order  to 
the  Council,  and  the  committee  be  discharged 


with  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association. 
Voted. 

Mr.  ELMENDORF:  I  would  endorse  most 
heartily  what  Mr.  Crunden  has  said  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  this  report.  I  have  never  lis- 
tened to  anything  before  the  Association  that 
seemed  to  indicate  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  committee  has  gone  into  this  matter  and 
the  clearness  with  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented; but,  as  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  probably  ordinary  comprehension,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  fully  take  in  this  report,  and 
I  would  be  glad,  in  a  formal  way,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Council  the  extreme  desirability  of 
having  such  reports  as  this  printed  before- 
hand, so  that  we  may  get  not  a  set  reading, 
but  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  contents  of 
the  report.  We  should  insist  that  our  au- 
thorities should  give  us  such  reports  in  the 
form  in  which  we  may  make  the  best  and 
most  use  of  them. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  :  There  is  one  other  point  that 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to.  You  will 
notice  that  in  the  report  reference  was  made 
to  a  set  of  standards.  Of  course,  these  stand- 
ards were  mentioned  in  the  report,  but  the 
Association  and  its  members  might  like  a 
fuller  and  plainer  statement  of  these  stand- 
ards. I  wish  that  whatever  action  we  now 
take  regarding  the  report  and  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council,  permit  also  our 
asking  this  committee  to  make  a  further  state- 
ment of  the  standards. 

Mr.  DEWEY:  I  was  about  to  make  the  very 
same  proposition.  This  committee  has  han- 
dled this  subject  and  studied  it  and  knows  it 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  they  can  put  in  a 
few  sentences  a  digest  as  to  what  the  stand- 
ards of  library  training  should  be.  I  sec- 
ond the  suggestion  that  this  same  committee 
be  asked  to  submit  a  digest  of  the  various 
standards  recommended  for  library  schools 
of  the  various  kinds. 

It  was  voted  to  reconsider  Mr.  Crunden's 
motion. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  :  I  now  move  that  the  com- 
mittee's report  be  accepted,  its  recommen- 
dations referred  to  the  Council,  and  that  the 
committee  be  asked  to  formulate  a  statement 
of  the  standards  to  be  required  of  the  various 
library  schools,  and  that  the  committee  then 
be  discharged.  Voted. 

Adjourned,  12.15  P-m- 
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FIFTH    SESSION. 

(AUDITORIUM  NATURAL  FOOD  Co.,  THURSDAY 
EVENING,   JUNE  25.) 

President  HOSMER  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  8.20  p.m. 

The  secretary  read  the 

REPORT   OF    COUNCIL   ON    RELATIONS    WITH    THE 
BOOKTRADE, 

(See  Transactions   of   Council.) 
which  was  accepted. 
Papers  on 

FICTION    IN   PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

were  read  by  Miss  ISABEL  ELY  LORD  (p.  28), 
A.  R  BOSTWICK  (p.  31),  Dr.  B.  C.  STEINER 
(p.  33).  and  J.  C.  DANA  (p.  36). 

E.  W.  GAILLARD  read  a  paper  on 

GREATER  FREEDOM  IN  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS. 

(See  p.  38.) 
ANDERSON  H.  HOPKINS  spoke  on 

COMMERCIAL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES  :  THEIR  IN- 
FLUENCE  UPON   AND  RELATIONS   WITH    THE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Mr.  HOPKINS:  Commercial  circulating  li- 
braries may  be  rationally  and  not  very  scien- 
tifically classed  or  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  first  one  of  which  let  us  call  the  salaried 
class,  the  kind  of  commercial  circulating  li- 
brary that  is  organized  upon  a  basis  of  paying 
salaries  to  its  employees.  These,  like  the  Book- 
lovers'  Library  and  the  Tabard  Inn  Library, 
operate  for  the  most  part  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  of  the  country.  The  second  class 
we  may  call  non-salaried.  That  is,  they  are 
organized  on  the  basis  that  the  manager  must 
make  the  business  pay  him  his  salary  in  each 
particular  place.  These  operate  for  the  most 
part  in  the  smaller  villages  and  towns  of  the 
country,  although  they  have  headquarters  in 
the  larger  cities,  and  the  types  are  the  Ply- 
mouth libraries  or  the  Parmalee  libraries, 
with  headquarters  at  Boston  and  Chicago. 
The  third  class  is  that  often  called  bookstore 
or  book  club  libraries,  like  the  Twentieth 
Century  Library,  run  by  the  branches  of  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  and 
many  bookstores  in  various  cities  have  what 


they  call  book  clubs,  which  are  virtually 
lending  libraries.  So  far  as  I  know  these 
comprise  the  three  classes  of  commercial  cir- 
culating libraries.  There  are  three  distinct 
classes  and  the  fact  that  they  exist  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
their  existence. 

Now,  leaving  that  and  passing  on  to  the 
question  of  their  influence  upon  the  public 
library,  we  are  at  once  led  to  a  brief  consid- 
eration of  the  functions  of  the  public  library. 
From  the  educational  standpoint,  we  may 
say,  putting  them  alphabetically,  that  these 
functions  are:  amusement,  instruction,  re- 
search. And  it  seems  likely  that  the  influence 
of  commercial  circulating  libraries  would 
lead  in  public  libraries  to  a  decrease  of  fic- 
tion reading,  a  decrease  of  circulation  and  an 
increase  of  instruction.  The  question,  then, 
as  I  conceive  it,  is,  What  is  to  be  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  commercial  circulating  li- 
brary? That  is  what  I  would  like  to  have 
you  answer. 

PURD  B.  WRIGHT  read  a  paper  on 

DUPLICATE  PAY  COLLECTIONS  OF  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

(See  p.  40.) 

A  second  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by 
J.  F.  LANGTON  (p.  41). 

W.  R.  EASTMAN:  Regarding  the  last  sub- 
ject, I  would  like  to  ask  the  simple  question 
whether  a  free  library,  so  called,  giving  spe- 
cial privileges  to  special  borrowers  for  pay, 
and  making  money  thereby  and  doing  good 
also,  is  still  entitled  to  be  called  a  free  library? 
In  this  state  the  legislature  entrusts  us  with 
funds  to  be  given  to  free  libraries.  Would 
we  be  justified  in  giving  a  portion  of  those 
funds  to  a  library  which  gave  special  privi- 
leges for  pay? 

Mr.  DEWEY:  I  think  that  is  the  most  non- 
sensical argument  that  could  be  advanced. 
The  objection  has  been  raised  before,  but  I 
am  delighted  to  find  that  libraries  are  ignoring 
it,  and  going  on  giving  out  good  reading  at 
a  low  cost,  increasing  their  facilities  and  not 
worrying  over  the  question  whether  it  is  con- 
stitutional or  not.  The  same  argument  would 
close  our  parks  because  we  could  get  a  glass 
of  soda  water  there;  it  wouldn't  be  a  free 
park  any  more  because  soda  water  was  sold 
in  it. 
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Mr.  CRUNDEN  :  Look  at  it  this  way :  Sup- 
pose in  any  town  library  in  this  country  a 
number  of  citizens  were  to  organize  a  book 
•club.  Instead  of  passing  the  books  on  from 
one  neighbor  to  another,  as  is  generally  done, 
they  come  to  the  public  librarian  and  say, 
"Fifty  of  us  have  formed  a  book  club  to  read 
the  new  books  when  they  come  out.  You  don't 
have  them.  We  don't  blame  you.  We  know 
you  can't  afford  to  buy  them;  but  we  want 
to  read  them  while  they  are  fresh.  Now,  we 
will  buy  all  the  good  new  books  that  come 
out  and  will  give  them  to  you  after  we  get 
through  with  them.  You  have  no  objection 
to  taking  such  a  donation,  have  you?"  "No," 
the  librarian  says.  "What  do  you  expect  me 
to  do  in  return  for  that?"  "Just  leave  them 
on  your  open  shelves  and  charge  them  to  the 
members  of  our  club  as  they  go  out.  If  ycu 
will  do  that  the  club,  in  return,  will  give  you 
all  those  books  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
after  we  have  read  them."  That  is  practically 
what  is  done,  only  there  is  no  formation  of  a 
•club.  The  library  organizes  the  club,  so  to 
speak.  It  puts  the  books  on  the  shelves.  The 
people  come  in  of  their  own  volition.  Any- 
body can  join  by  paying  five  cents  and  taking 
the  book,  and  when  those  comparatively  few 
people  get  through  with  them  the  books  be- 
long to  all  the  other  people.  The  other  peo- 
ple are  benefited,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
lessening  of  competition  for  books  not  in 
this  collection.  There  is  a  little  profit;  we  do 
not  aim  to  make  a  profit,  but  it  comes  in. 
What  is  done  with  it?  It  is  given  to  the 
mass  of  readers  of  the  library;  it  buys  just 
that  many  more  books  of  some  other  kind. 
So  that  those  who  use  the  collection  of  du- 
plicates are  benefited  by  having  the  books 
when  they  are  new,  and  those  who  decline  to 
use  them — and  a  few  make  the  complaint 
that  has  been  mentioned  here — are  neverthe- 
less benefited  by  it,  first,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  competitors  for  the  regular  copies, 
and  finally  by  the  fact  that  $500  a  year  is 
turned  into  the  treasury  to  buy  more  books. 

Mr.  BOSTWICK  :  Mr.  Dewey's  illustration  of 
the  public  park  is  not  quite  fair.  When  we 
charge  for  books  in  a  public  library  we  are 
charging  in  one  part  of  the  library  for  the 
same  kind  of  thing  that  is  free  in  another 
part.  A  more  exact  illustration,  it  seems  to 


me,  would  be  if  a  part  of  a  public  park  should 
be  set  aside  and  an  admission  fee  thereto 
charged,  or,  if  an  admission  fee  to  a  public 
park  were  charged  for  one  day  in  the  week; 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  perfect  right  to 
say  that  in  so  far  as  an  admission  fee  were 
to  be  charged  to  the  public  park,  that  park 
was  not  a  free  park. 

Mr.  CRUNDEN  :  I  can  give  an  illustration 
about  the  park.  Forest  Park,  in  St.  Louis, 
is  a  very  large  place  and  is  entirely  free;  but 
we  have  an  arrangement  which  everybody 
thinks  is  perfectly  legitimate.  We  have  or- 
ganized an  amateur  athletic  association  and 
we  have  the  privilege  of  a  corner  of  the  park 
suitable  for  our  purposes,  where  we  have  put 
up  a  clubhouse,  and  we  charge  $10  a  year  for 
admission  to  that  part  of  the  park.  The  only 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  city  was  that 
we  should  not  be  exclusive,  and  that  anybody 
of  proper  character  should  be  allowed  to  join 
that  club.  I  think  that  is  an  exact  compari- 
son of  the  two  cases. 

Dr.  STEINER:  There  is  another  point  to  be 
made  which  shows  how  inextricably  the  last 
two  subjects  we  have  discussed  are  bound 
together,  namely,  the  question  of  pay  collec- 
tions and  the  question  of  commercial  libra- 
ries. This  is,  that  the  free  library,  as  soon 
as  it  goes  into  the  question  of  forming  a  pay 
collection,  is  going  into  the  commercial  field. 
So  long  as  the  free  library  charges  nothing 
for  its  facilities  to  the  public  there  is  no 
question  of  any  commercial  element  coming 
in.  As  soon  as  it  establishes  pay  collections 
there  comes  the  commercial  element.  Then 
the  question  immediately  comes  up  whether 
the  public  library  has  a  right  to  take  the 
commercial  field;  whether,  in  other  words, 
the  public  library  should  establish  a  collec- 
tion of  duplicates  which  must  necessarily 
produce  a  profit.  If  they  produce  a  profit 
then  the  public  library  directors  are  probably 
personally  responsible  to  the  people  of  the 
city  for  using  public  money  for  private  privi- 
lege. It  may  be  a  question  whether  they  are 
not  so  responsible  anyway.  They  are  giving 
free  rent  to  the  duplicate  collection,  and  while 
probably  that  is  so  small  a  matter  that  legally 
no  judgment  could  be  brought  against  them, 
it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  fact 
of  their  allowing  free  rent  to  such  a  collec- 
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tion  does  not  put  them  technically  against 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Certainly  if  the  dupli- 
cate collection  was  a  loss  to  the  library  it 
would  not  be  only  technically  but  absolutely 
against  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  direc- 
tors would  be  responsible  for  misuse  of  public 
funds.  Therefore  they  must  have  a  dupli- 
cate collection  which  will  produce  a  profit, 
and  that  means  that  they  must  put  themselves 
in  an  attitude  of  competition  to  the  commer- 
cial libraries  of  the  country,  and  that  brings 
up  the  question  what  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic library  should  be  towards  such  commercial 
libraries.  Should  we  regard  them  as  supple- 
ments or  should  we  regard  them  as  competi- 
tors? Should  we  endeavor  to  aid  them  or 
endeavor  to  hinder  them?  And  here  again 
there  are  two  kinds  of  such  libraries  to  be 
considered.  I  have  never  thought  that  it  was 
wise  for  me  to  establish  a  duplicate  collec- 
tion in  Baltimore  for  one  reason  alone,  if 
there  were  no  others,  and  that  is,  that  there 
is  a  mercantile  library  in  the  city  which  is  not 
established  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
for  anybody,  but  for  furnishing  special  privi- 
leges to  persons  who  desire  such  privileges 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  books,  particu- 
larly new  books,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  public  library  with  the  appropria- 
tions it  receives  from  the  city  government.  I 
regard  such  a  mercantile  library  as  a  most 
important  institution,  and  believe  that  the 
public  library  should  do  all  in  its  power  to 
encourage  such  an  institution.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  institutions  known 
as  stations  of  the  Tabard  Inn;  there  is  a 
branch  of  the  Booklovers'  Library;  there  may 
be  other  libraries  of  the  sort  which  are  car- 
ried on  not  alone  for  the  good  of  the  persons 
who  draw  books  from  them,  but  for  the  com- 
mercial profit  of  their  stockholders.  At  any 
rate,  they  are  not  established  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  facilities  to  the  persons 
who  draw  books  therefrom;  they  are  estab- 
lished for  a  commercial  purpose.  What 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  public  library 
towards  such  commercial  institutions  ?  Clearly 
the  public  library  is  under  no  obligation  to 
them,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
restrain  itself  from  any  course  of  conduct 
that  it  thought  desirable,  that  they  might 
make  a  better  profit.  It  may  be  a  question 
•whether  the  public  library  should  welcome 


them  or  not.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  should. 
I  am  not  willing  to  give  a  definite  judgment 
on  the  question,  and  yet  it  seems  that  such 
an  institution  as  this,  giving  special  privi- 
leges to  people  who  care  to  pay  for  them  all 
over  the  country,  may  be  productive  of  a  cer- 
tain advantage  and  a  certain  interchange 
which  a  public  library  in  any  one  city  can- 
not furnish. 

Mr.  DANA  :  The  point  which  Mr.  Dewey 
made,  it  seems  to  me,  is  entirely  correct.  Or, 
to  take  another  illustration:  the  state  now 
furnishes  free  education.  Free  education  in 
an  ordinary  school  means  free  text-books ; 
free  education  in  a  state  university  means 
also  ordinarily  free  text-books ;  but  it  does 
not  mean  free  pencils  and  free  chemical 
apparatus  which  the  university  furnishes 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  That  is,  it 
sells  apparatus  to  its  students.  The 
point  as  regards  a  duplicate  collection 
in  a  library,  as  I  see  it,  is  simply  this : 
does  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day  permit  us 
to  do  this  thing?  I  had  supposed  from  the 
first  that  if  any  one  were  to  bring  the  proper 
kind  of  an  action  against  the  trustees  of  a 
public  library  for  establishing  a  duplicate 
collection,  in  competition  with  a  money- 
making  enterprise,  he  could,  in  all  proba- 
bility, find  in  the  law  establishing  that  library 
sufficient  warrant  for  causing  them  to  give 
up  that  collection.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
1  propose  to  maintain  a  duplicate  collection 
until  somebody,  by  law,  chooses  to  say  that 
we  shall  not  do  so.  As  regards  the  Tabard 
Inn  Library  and  the  Booklovers'  Library  in 
general,  it  might  be  wise  if  we  could  get  from 
them  some  good  example  to  copy.  It  would 
be  possible  for  a  good  many  libraries  to 
establish  Tabard  Inn  libraries  of  their  own, 
to  put  in  stores  throughout  the  city  simple 
bookcases  with  from  one  to  five  hundred 
volumes,  which  should  be  lent  by  a  process  as 
simple  as  is  the  process  of  the  Tabard  Inn, 
but  perhaps  without  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  established  a 
couple  of  deposit  stations  of  this  kind.  They 
are  in  drug  stores;  people  come  to  them,  go 
over  the  shelves,  pick  out  the  books  they 
please  and  are  charged  with  them.  I  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  devise  some  system 
whereby  with  almost  entire  safety  we  could 
allow  the  public  to  come  into  a  store  in  the 
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center  of  the  community,  find  there  a  branch 
of  the  public  library,  pick  out  a  book,  put  in 
the  proper  charge  slip  and  take  his  book  away. 
If  people  can  do  this  on  a  commercial  basis, 
and  books  are  not  lost  or  stolen,  why  can't  we, 
as  free  public  institutions,  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  DEWEY:  There  are  some  people  in  this 
Association  who,  whenever  they  hear  of  a 
good  thing,  do  not  question  that  it  is  a  good 
thing,  but  try  to  hunt  for  some  difficulty  to 
prevent  its  execution.  We  are  all  lawbreakers 
all  the  time.  The  statute  books  are  full  of 
statutes  that  are  very  good  perhaps,  but 
which,  when  you  come  down  to  a  technical 
question,  a  lawyer  will  show  you  are  being  con- 
stantly broken.  We  should  not  waste  time 
on  these  imaginary  dangers.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  legislature  in  the  world  that  would 
not  authorize  library  trustees  to  maintain  a 
pay  duplicate  collection  when  it  was  explained 
to  them  that  everybody  was  better  accommo- 
dated by  it  and  it  was  a  source  of  profit.  We 
are  wasting  our  time  in  discussing  imaginary 
difficulties  of  that  kind. 

H.  G.  WADLIN:  But  why  should  the  public 
library  take  on  a  duplicate  commercial  col- 
lection in  competing  with  the  Booklovers' 
Library,  for  example?  Why  should  we  enter 
upon  a  field  which  the  Booklovers'  Library  is 
evidently  cultivating  with  success  and  profit? 
If  the  private  school  is  succeeding  in  filling  a 
need  which  the  public  school  does  not  fill,  why 
should  the  public  school  take  on  a  pay  annex, 
which  seems  to  me  a  parallel  case?  I  think 
many  of  us  are  fearful  of  competition  of  the 
Booklovers'  Library  with  the  public  library 
in  circulating  fiction.  From  my  point  of  view 
we  need  not  fear  that  at  all.  From  my  point 
of  view  the  public  library  has  primarily  an 
educational  function.  Let  the  commercial  li- 
brary meet,  if  it  will,  the  desire  for  amuse- 
ment. I  don't  believe  this  pay-collection 
question  would  have  been  brought  forward 
at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  development 
in  recent  years  of  the  public  circulating  li- 
brary which  circulates  mainly  fiction.  I  am 
heartily  in  sympathy  with,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  brief 
paper  which  Mr.  Dana  presented  to-night; 
and  I  want  to  say  briefly,  that  you  may  un- 
derstand my  position,  that  the  Boston  Public 
Library  to-day  is  buying  practically  no  fiction 
and  has  bought  none  for  six  months,  except 
from  the  few  writers  who  have  recognized 


standing  and  recognized  ability,  and  we  are 
not  afraid  of  the  development  of  the  Book- 
lovers'  Library,  but  we  welcome  it.  We  wel- 
come it  because  I  believe  you  can  all  see  that 
if  you  develop  the  circulation  of  books,  no 
matter  how,'  you  will  aid  your  public  library. 
Develop  the  use  of  books  through  commer- 
cial libraries  if  you  will.  The  more  readers 
that  are  made  the  more  the  constituency  of 
the  public  library  is  enlarged  in  the  end. 

Mr.  CRUNDEN:  The  attitude  of  the  public 
library  toward  the  Booklovers'  Library,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  has  been  one  of 
cordial  welcome.  The  Booklovers'  Library 
is  helping  us  to  solve  the  very  problem  which 
we  have  been  trying  to  solve  by  the  duplicate 
pay  collection,  and  if  the  Booklovers'  Library 
succeeds  so  well  that  one  or  two  copies  of  a 
popular  novel  will  suffice  us,  we  shall  be 
greatly  relieved.  I  agree  entirely  that  the 
more  Booklovers'  libraries  and  Tabard  Inn 
libraries  there  are,  the  better  for  the  public 
library,  because  the  more  readers  you  make 
the  more  people  will  come  to  the  public  li- 
brary, and  as  more  private  enterprises  take 
up  the  supplying  of  reading  for  amusement 
the  more  money  and  time  we  shall  have  for 
higher  educational  work.  At  the  same  time, 
the  duplicate  collection  serves  a  public  use, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  quibble  about  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  certainly  are  serv- 
ing the  public.  We  are  gratifying  the  nat- 
ural desire  that  everybody  has,  except  a  few 
abnormal  people,  who  say  they  do  not  like  to 
read  any  novels  at  all.  Therefore  I  think 
we  should  go  on  and  do  that  work  until 
private  enterprise  relieves  us  of  it. 

Adjourned,   10.45  P-m- 

SIXTH   SESSION. 

(AUDITORIUM    NATURAL    FOOD    Co.,    FRIDAY 
MORNING,  JUNE  26.) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent HOSMER  at  10  o'clock. 

W.  R.  EASTMAN  read  the 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    LIBRARY    ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

(See  p.  71.) 

It  was  Voted,  That  the  report  be  accepted 
and  the  recommendations  referred  to  the 
Council. 
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W.  K  FOSTER  read  a  paper  on 

ESSENTIALS  OF  A  LIBRARY  REPORT. 

(See  p.  76.) 

E.  W.  GAILLARD  spoke  on  the  same  subject. 
He  said: 

No  two  reports  which  I  have  ever  ex- 
amined have  been  the  same.  After  careful 
examination  of  many  reports,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  say  what  is  essential.  The  essentials 
are  neither  facts  nor  figures ;  they  are  that  the 
librarian  must  put  himself  bodily  into  his 
report,  with  all  his  strength  and  vitality.  The 
keynote  must  be  interest.  It  is  not  enough 
tc*  tell  that  so  many  books  have  been  circu- 
lated and  that  the  percentage  is  so-and-so. 
He  must  tell  of  his  aspirations  and  his  ideals, 
of  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  of  where  success 
is  indicated  and  where  failure  has  occurred. 
He  should  give  a  careful  study  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  and  the  reason  therefor, 
when  that  work  has  been  of  an  unusual  char- 
acter. In  cases  of  failure  he  must  endeavor 
to  show  the  reasons  for  it,  and  how  it  may  be 
overcome.  It  is  that  which  he  must  put  into 
the  report:  his  brains,  his  heart,  and  his  soul 
are  the  essentials,  not  figures.  He  may  use 
figures  to  illumine,  but  that  is  all.  For  com- 
parison with  the  work  of  previous  years  sta- 
tistics may  be  appended,  but  let  no  one  sup- 
pose statistics  make  a  report. 

One  more  point  in  regard  to  reports  I  de- 
sire to  mention.  All  of  our  work  is  done  by 
assistants.  Some  of  them  work  their  proper 
hours  and  render  all  the  service  that  is  re- 
quired. Others  give  far  more  than  their 
hours.  They  put  their  whole  personality  into 
their  work.  They  make  the  departments  what 
they  are  to-day.  The  attendance  yesterday  at 
the  Children's  Librarians'  meeting  showed  the 
class  and  types  of  persons  to  whom  I  refer. 
We  all  know  that  they  are  doing  a  fine  work, 
in  some  cases  a  truly  noble  work.  Then  let 
us  say  so  in  our  reports.  Let  us  call  attention 
to  the  assistant  each  year  whose  work  has 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  library.  That 
is  not  only  justice  but  good  business. 

Let  the  librarian  put  his  own  self  into  his 
report.  If  he  is  interesting  and  interested  in 
his  work,  and  is  doing  things  worth  while,  his 
report  will  be  interesting.  If  he  is  not,  all 
the  papers  and  addresses  in  the  world  will  not 
infuse  into  his  report  a  single  essential. 


A.  E.  BOSTWICK  read  a  paper  on 

WEAK   POINTS   IN   LIBRARY   STATISTICS. 

(See  p.  81.) 
The  general  subject, 

CENTRALIZATION  OF  LIBRARY  ACTIVITIES. 
was  introduced  by  a  paper  by  GEORGE  ILES  on 

A   HEADQUARTERS   FOR  OUR   ASSOCIATION. 

(See  P.  24.) 

Dr.  J.  H.  CANFIELD:  Mr.  lies  has  taken  up, 
I  think,  every  detail  of  this  scheme  in  a  very 
clear  and  definite  way.  I  am  here,  therefore, 
simply  to  say  a  hearty  amen  to  the  general 
proposition.  We  have  entered  a  century  in 
which  we  seem  to  have  developed  a  sixth 
sense,  the  sense  of  organization.  We  have 
come  to  understand  the  place  and  value  of  or- 
ganized effort,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  library  work 
should  be  either  the  last  to  appreciate  that 
fact  or  slow  to  appreciate  it.  The  question  of 
a  similar  headquarters  has  been  before  the 
National  Educational  Association  for  some 
years,  and  it  has  been  distinctly  understood 
that  it  would  be  helpful  in  the  extreme.  That 
there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  library  head- 
quarters goes  without  saying.  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate when  I  say  that  the  plans  of  at  least 
ten  libraries,  college  and  public,  have  passed 
through  my  hands  within  the  last  year,  have 
been  sent  to  me  simply  because  of  my  posi- 
tion and  experience  in  connection  with  this 
work.  Letters  come  to  my  office  every  week 
of  the  year  making  inquiries  as  to  library 
training,  where  it  can  be  had,  how  much  it 
costs  to  get  it  and  what  its  value  is  when  it  is 
received.  I  speak  of  this  not  because  I  imag- 
ine for  a  moment  that  it  is  exceptional,  but 
simply  as  illustrating  this  constant  demand. 
The  demand  ought  to  be  met.  It  would  be 
most  helpful  if  we  could  meet  it,  and  meet  it 
in  this  way.  I  imagine,  however,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  what  we  want  all  at  once.  I 
have  had  an  abiding  impression  for  a  good 
many  years,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
business  world  and  elsewhere,  that  it  takes 
about  $5000  worth  of  experience  to  know  how 
to  handle  $5000,  and  that  a  man  either  gets 
this  experience  by  losing  the  $5000  that  has 
been  given  him  before  he  has  the  experience, 
or  he  gets  it  by  administering  his  own  af- 
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fairs  until  he  makes  the  $5000;  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  it  will  come  to  us  all  the  more 
surely  and  will  be  more  efficient  in  the  long 
run  if  it  comes  to  us  piecemeal.  We  may  ex- 
pect to  do  a  little  here  and  a  little  there  and 
more  by  and  bye,  and  I  wish  especially  to  em- 
phasize this  one  thought,  that  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  question  of  location  will  not  be  taken 
up  until  after  we  know  what  we  can  do,  and 
when  we  can  do  it,  and  how  we  are  to  go 
about  it. 

J.  N.  LARNED:  The  substantial  reasons  for 
desiring  a  permanent  headquarters  for  the 
A.  L.  A.  have  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  lies  so 
fully,  so  clearly  and  so  convincingly  that  I 
think  it  is  quite  useless  to  undertake  to  add 
to  them.  But  on  this  matter,  and  on  most 
matters  that  concern  the  American  Library 
Association,  I  think  it  is  true  that  what  we 
would  call  the  substantial  considerations  — 
considerations,  that  is,  that  have  to  do  with 
probable  facts,  visible  effects  traced  to  visible 
causes  —  are  very  far  from  being  all  that  is 
important  to  take  into  account.  When  we 
give  our  attention  to  the  teaching  work  of  the 
Association,  to  the  instructive  fruits  of  these 
meetings,  to  its  dissemination  of  improved 
library  methods,  to  its  co-operative  work  and 
to  all  its  dynamics  and  economics,  we  have 
touched  only  one  side  of  its  influence,  and  I 
doubt  that  side  being  the  superior  side. 

All  the  tangible  products  of  the  Associa- 
tion which  we  can  estimate  have  been  pro- 
digious, amazing;  they  astonish  our  eyes  in 
every  library  in  the  country,  and  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  their  value  is  not  secondary  com- 
pared with  the  subtle  animations  by  which 
this  Association  has  stimulated  effort  and  in- 
spired work  in  the  library  field.  We  know 
what  those  influences  have  been  very  well. 
We  have  all  of  us  felt  them,  though  we  should 
not  know  how  to  describe  them  even  to  our- 
selves. They  belong  among  the  mysteries  of 
the  psychology  of  the  multitude,  the  psychol- 
ogy of  congregations  of  people,  which  nobody 
has  ever  expounded  satisfactorily,  so  far  as  I 
know.  A  really  organic  body  of  people, 
united  by  common  interests  and  common 
purposes,  seems  to  become  permeated  in  some 
strange  way  with  a  life  of  its  own  which  acts 
in  all  its  members  and  affects  their  feeling 
and  their  thought.  There  is  more  in  that 
than  we  ordinarily  mean  when  we  borrow  the 


phrase  of  the  French  and  speak  of  an  esprit 
de  corps.  I  think  we  see  in  past  history  that 
even  nation-making  has  been  among  its  ef- 
fects. Our  own  nation  is  the  most  striking 
example  of  this  effect.  By  their  national  union 
the  American  people  were  made  a  very  dif- 
ferent people  from  what  they  had  been  be- 
fore; different  in  their  attitude  of  mind  and 
disposition,  different  in  their  collective  tem- 
per and  power,  and  the  more  organic  their 
union  became  the  more  it  endowed  them  with 
new  capacities  and  with  a  new  spirit  and 
force.  But  that  union,  we  should  notice,  did 
not  really  become  organic  until  they  obtained 
a  capital  to  be  the  center  of  their  unity  and 
the  focus  of  all  the  influence  which  the  union 
produced.  So  long  as  their  government  was 
afloat,  resting  now  in  New  York  and  now  in 
Philadelphia,  in  a  confusing  association  with 
this  state  and  that  state,  the  growth  of  a  real 
national  spirit  and  of  the  energies  of  the 
young  nation  was  very  slow  and  very  feeble 
as  compared  with  what  it  became  after  a  na- 
tional capital  began  to  rise  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  distinct  and  conspicuous  in  the 
mind's  eye  of  the  people. 

That  brings  me  to  the  point  I  wish  to  reach 
in  urging  what  we  may  call  a  capital  for  our 
Federation  of  American  Libraries.  We  should 
do  for  the  American  Library  Association  very 
much  what  was  done  by  the  creation  of  its 
national  capital  for  the  Federation  of  the 
United  States.  At  present  we  are  only  real- 
izing our  Association  once  a  year,  in  these 
gatherings  at  different  places,  for  a  few  days, 
and  yet  its  influence  has  been  more  than  we 
can  measure  or  describe.  Now,  if  we  make 
that  realization  continuous,  by  establishing  a 
center  of  unity,  a  focus  of  influence,  can  any 
one  doubt  that  the  potency  of  the  effect  will 
be  very  greatly  enlarged?  I  cannot.  I,  for 
one,  was  very  slow  in  comprehending  the  im- 
portance of  organization  and  incorporation  in 
work  of  this  kind.  I  have  come  to  see  that 
an  almost  inconceivable  and  miraculous  power 
of  inspiration  and  achievement  is  developed 
by  such  means,  and  I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute 
of  great  admiration  to  those  of  more  sagacity 
who  were  the  founders  of  this  Association 
and  who  have  been  the  makers  of  its  strength. 
We  have  one  man  among  the  workers  in  the 
library  field  who,  I  think,  saw  more  of  this 
from  the  very  beginning  than  any  one  else, 
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and  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else 
to  put  us  and  keep  us  in  the  way  to  such  ful- 
filment as  we  have  reached,  and  that  is  Melvil 
Dewey,  and  if  we  acquire  a  capitol  I  hope  that 
his  statue  will  some  time  appear  in  its  halls. 

Dr.  E.  C.  RICHARDSON  :  Those  of  us  who 
are  old  habituts  of  these  meetings  realize 
that  this  is  not  a  new  topic,  but  we  realize 
that  it  has  been  made  a  new  topic  by  the  sys- 
tematic and  complete  way  in  which  it  has 
been  presented  at  this  time.  I  judge  that  we 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  ideal  of  the  matter. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  do,  but  unless  we  can  make  some  definite 
steps  towards  it  we  are  no  further  along  than 
we  have  been  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
question  is  one  of  a  local  habitation,  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  we  are  not  wholly  without  such 
a  local  habitation  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  the  Publishing  Board,  already  organ- 
ized, with  a  place  of  residence  in  Boston. 
Most  of  our  other  activities  are  itinerant, 
but  we  have  this  one  definite  thing.  Shall 
we  not  gather  this  in  with  some  other 
of  our  activities  in  Boston,  or  some- 
where else,  and  see  if  we  cannot  develop 
those  into  something  greater?  It  is  not 
possible  to  gather  all  the  elements  of  our 
activity  into  one  place.  You  cannot  give  the 
most  help  to  the  small  libraries  if  you  have  all 
building  plans  in  Albany  or  in  New  York  or 
Chicago;  they  should  be  in  several  centers. 
But  I  think  that  the  most  practical  thing  at 
the  present  moment  would  be  to  try  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  securing  a  paid  sec- 
retary, who  might  for  the  present  have  his 
quarters  at  Boston,  with  our  present  Pub- 
lishing Board  office,  but  with  a  prospect  that 
we  would  decide  later  what  was  the  really 
practical  central  point.  To  my  mind  it  is 
either  New  York  or  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  at  the  capital. 

The  PRESIDENT:  This  discussion  will  be 
continued  by  reports  of  institutions  which*  are 
especially  interested  in  this  idea.  Mr.  Herbert 
Putnam  will  speak  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  PUTNAM  :  The  only  reason  for  placing 
particular  institutions  under  this  section  up- 
on the  program  is  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
estimate  as  to  how  far  work  co-operative 
in  nature  may  be  taken  care  of  by  existing 
agencies. 


As  to  the  Library  of  Congress  two  heads 
are  given,  bibliography  and  cataloging.  The 
latter  refers  particularly  to  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  distribution  of  our  catalog  cards. 
I  have  here  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hastings  of 
the  operations  of  the  past  year.  I  offer  it  to 
be  printed.  The  number  of  libraries  thus  far 
subscribers  to  a  large  or  small  degree  is  281 ; 
of  these  168  are  public  libraries,  42  univer- 
sity and  college  libraries,  12  government  li- 
braries, and  the  remaining  45  miscellaneous. 
The  exact  number  of  cards  distributed  is  not 
given  by  Mr.  Hastings.  The  receipts  in  sub- 
scriptions—  that  is,  the  cash  sales —  amount- 
ed to  $6500,  but  the  distribution  during  the 
last  five  months  of  this  fiscal  year  has  been 
double  that  of  the  similar  five  months  of  1902. 
Beginning  with  July  first  there  will  be  some 
change  in  the  card  stock  in  the  direction  of 
improvement  —  the  highest  quality  we  can 
get,  slightly  additional  thickness,  conforming 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  is  considered 
the  most  desirable,  I  believe,  of  the  standard 
stock  of  the  Library  Bureau.  An  additional 
effort  has  been  made  to  cover  the  non-copy- 
righted English  publications  by  cards  promptly 
available,  and  by  additional  assistance 
through  the  Copyright  Office  in  hastening  be- 
lated copyrighted  publications.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  law  requires  the  deposit  of  copies 
does  not  always  secure  their  prompt  deposit, 
and  we  find  it  necessary  constantly  to  prod 
publishers  for  books  of  which  the  copies  have 
not  been  deposited  to  perfect  the  copyright. 

The  library  is  undertaking  to  see  in  print 
the  revised  edition  of  the  "A.  L.  A.  catalog." 
That  edition  will  presumably  contain  the  clas- 
sification symbols,  Decimal  and  Expansive. 
These  will  be  repeated  on  the  cards  we  shall 
distribute,  corresponding  to  all  the  titles  in 
that  catalog.  We  shall  also  include  the  print- 
ers' serial  numbers  for  the  cards  correspond- 
ing to  each  title.  So  that  the  possessor  of 
that  catalog  may  be  able  to  order  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards  for  any  titles  in- 
cluded in  that  volume  by  simply  quoting  a 
serial  number  which  we  shall  append  to  such 
titles  in  the  volume.  Those  cards  we  shall 
keep  in  stock. 

As  to  bibliographical  projects  in  general. 
The  library  is  of  course  issuing  from  time  to 
time  lists  on  certain  topics  which  it  considers 
of  interest  to  the  public.  It  considers  pri- 
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marily  the  needs  of  Congress,  but  it  is  going 
far  beyond  those,  and  will,  I  suppose,  increas- 
ingly go  beyond  them.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress naturally,  as  a  national  library,  is  col- 
lecting statistics  as  to  libraries  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  It  is  collecting  material  towards 
a  history  of  the  libraries  of  this  country  and 
will  have  to  invoke  the  aid  of  all  librarians  to 
make  that  complete.  The  library  is  also  mak- 
ing as  complete  as  possible  a  collection  of 
bibliographies  themselves  and  of  all  that  infor- 
mation which  exhibits  the  resources  of  other 
libraries.  That  is,  of  course,  freely  available. 
The  distribution  of  our  catalog  cards  is  al- 
most an  inevitable,  it  is  certainly  a  logical 
result  of  the  work  we  are  doing  on  our  own 
account.  We  are  getting  the  books,  we  are 
provided  with  a  cataloging  force,  we  are  __ 
printing  the  cards  for  ourselves,  and  it  is 
perfectly  logical  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
make  them  available  to  others.  It  is  natural 
that  as  a  national  library  we  should  have  the 
largest  procurable  collection  on  bibliographic 
matters  in  general.  It  is  natural  that  we 
should  collect  for  our  own  information  in 
answering  inquiries  from  all  over  the  country, 
the  catalogs  of  other  libraries  in  book  form, 
on  printed  cards,  on  manuscript  cards,  if 
necessary.  As  far  as  possible,  of  course,  we 
are  called  upon  to  be  a  bureau  of  information 
as  to  matters  bibliographic,  particularly  as  to 
the  resources  of  various  libraries.  We  natu- 
rally should  be  in  a  way,  more  than  any  other 
one  library,  to  secure  information  as  to  the 
contents,  methods  and  operation,  statistics,  of 
libraries  abroad,  because  as  gradually  we  come 
to  be  known  as  a  national  library  rather  than 
merely  the  Library  of  Congress,  we  should  be 
the  natural  medium  of  communication  with 
libraries  abroad.  Last  year  we  undertook  to 
perfect  our  files  of  serial  publications,  and  as 
an  aid  to  this  issued  lists  of  duplicates  and  a 
list  of  wants.  We  printed  those  and  sent  them 
out  to  1000  libraries.  100  responded  with 
proffers  of  exchange,  and  we  have  since  been 
in  correspondence  with  them  and  in  active  re- 
lations of  exchange.  We  have  issued  about 
1 200  volumes  and  about  700  numbers  and 
have  received  about  1700  volumes  and  34,000 
numbers.  Four  foreign  libraries  were  in- 
cluded in  this  exchange.  From  one  we  got  a 
number  of  a  New  York  periodical  that  we 
had  in  vain  advertised  for.  Now  we  find 
often  that  one  library  will  inform  us  of  a 


want  which  another  library  may  be  able  to 
supply  or  a  duplicate  which  the  other  library 
may  desire  to  secure.  This  enables  us,  by 
putting  them  into  correspondence  with  one 
another,  to  supply  their  mutual  needs.  Our 
primary  purpose  in  this  exchange  was  the 
benefit  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  but  the 
aid  which  we  have  been  able  to  render  other 
libraries  as  between  themselves  suggests  that 
there  might  be  possible  a  central  clearing 
house  which  should  systematically  attend  to 
this  matter.  But  there  I  distinguish.  I  do 
not  regard  such  a  service  as  by  any  means  so 
appropriate  to  the  Library  of  Congress  as  it 
might  be  to  a  headquarters  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
The  service  might  be  rendered  without  hand- 
ling perhaps  a  single  volume  or  number  — 
by  simply  setting  off  need  against  surplusage. 
There  are  many  who  are  ambitious  for  a 
great  extension  of  our  present  service.  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  any  more  impatient 
for  that  extension  than  we  are  ourselves,  with- 
in proper  constitutional  limitations.  But  we 
have  entered  into  a  contract,  and  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  me  if  I  am  explicit  as  to  what  that 
contract  is.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago  we 
went  to  Congress,  stating  certain  things,  ele- 
mentary things,  that  needed  to  be  done  as  a 
preparation  for  developing  that  library  — 
fundamental  things,  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  done  before  we  should  go  into  any  specu- 
lative, doubtful  or  even  widely  extended 
service.  We  asked  for  certain  money  with 
which  to  do  those  things  within  a  certain 
period.  The  money  was  granted.  We  are  un- 
der contract  to  do  those  things ;  and  no  execu- 
tive officer  who  has  money  granted  to  him  for 
doing  one  thing  can  excuse  himself  because 
before  he  has  completed  that  thing  certain 
fascinating  opportunities  for  other  service 
have  come  his  way  and  he  has  been  drawn  off 
to  them.  We  must  reclassify  that  library; 
we  must  catalog  that  library;  we  must  have 
a  printed  card  for  every  book  in  that  library. 
Incidentally  if  in  the  course  of  this  work  there 
is  any  product  of  our  work  that  we  can  make 
available  to  other  libraries,  we  are  going  to 
do  it,  and  we  want  to  do  ineffably  more.  But 
we  must  do  first  the  things  which  we  have 
contracted  to  do.  As  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, dealing  with  a  legislative  body  that 
has  been  to  the  highest  degree  sympathetic, 
desires  to  be  liberal,  desires  to  do  the  fair 
thing  and  the  large  thing  —  as  a  member  of 
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this  Association  I  should  be  asftamed  to  go  to 
Congress  two  or  three  years  hence  and  say, 
"Gentlemen,  you  have  given  us  money  for 
this  work,  but  this  other  work  attracted  us 
and  tempted  us  and  it  seemed  to  be  of  gen- 
eral benefit;  we  have  done  it;  we  have  not 
completed  the  other  within  our  estimates;  we 
need  more  money  for  it"  Now,  I  don't  want 
to  do  that,  and  I  want  you  to  help  us  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  the  temptation  to  do  it. 
I  know  you  would  all  feel  the  same  way  in  my 
place.  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  this  position ; 
and  yet  I  don't  believe  you  know  how  sorely 
tempted  we  are. 

Now,  besides  the  things  that  we  may  do  of 
general  benefit,  there  are  so  many  forms  of 
service  that  we  cannot  undertake  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  agency  for  doing  them  has 
seemed  to  me  the  inevitable  result  of  any  dis- 
cussion of  them.  I  have  had  the  experience 
which  the  vice-president  has  mentioned,  of  re- 
peated inquiries  from  trustees  and  librarians 
who  were  about  to  erect  library  buildings, 
from  others  who  are  anxious  about  library 
apparatus,  from  others  who  wish  to  get  the 
best  service,  but  who  do  not  know  precisely 
the  best  way  of  going  about  it,  from  others  who 
wish  to  have  guidance  as  to  methods  of  pur- 
chase and  from  others  who  wish  to  get  the 
best  information  possible  —  as  to  books  — 
critical  estimates  to  guide  them  in  their 
selection.  Now,  we  are  only  one  library, 
I  am  only  one  librarian;  I  have  done 
my  best  whenever  any  such  inquiries 
came  to  me  to  put  the  inquirer  into 
correspondence  with  men  who  could  attend 
to  him  better  than  I  and  with  helpful  litera- 
ture, but  this  aid  is  insufficient;  it  is  all  too 
local,  in  particular;  it  is  not  authoritative 
enough;  it  does  not  represent  any  organized 
body  of  opinion  or  any  organized  judgment. 
And  I  have  seen  for  years  past  the  need  of  a 
headquarters  which  shall  represent  that  or- 
ganized judgment;  which  shall  represent  con- 
tinuity of  judgment  and  expert  knowledge 
and  which  shall  be,  in  addition  to  its  other 
service,  at  the  disposal  of  trustees,  librarians, 
study  clubs  and  other  agencies  which  wish  to 
affiliate  with  the  work  of  libraries,  be  pre- 
pared to  advise  them,  supply  them  with  the  best 
literature  and  best  advice.  Now  that  ought 
to  be,  and  I  for  one  will  echo  the  "amen." 


W.  I.  FLETCHER  read  the 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE   ON    TITLE   PAGES    TO 
PERIODICALS. 

The  committee  have  only  an  apology  for  a 
report ;  we  had  no  meeting  and  took  no  action 
until  about  a  week  before  this  conference 
cpened  —  a  fact  for  which  the  chairman  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility — and  can  aver  only 
the  hackneyed  "pressure  of  other  business" 
as  an  excuse.  But  while  the  committee  has 
thus  been  inactive,  the  cause  which  it  repre- 
sents has  not  been  entirely  neglected,  Mr. 
Faxon  of  the  Boston  Book  Co.  having  done 
it  very  intelligent,  and  we  may  hope  ef- 
fective, service  through  the  columns  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Bibliography  issued  by  his  firm, 
£.n  d  otherwise.  In  the  circular  sent  out  by 
this  committee  last  year  stress  was  laid  on 
the  importance  of  the  inclusion  of  title  pages 
rnd  indexes  with  every  copy  of  the  concluding 
number  of  a  periodical  volume,  in  order  that 
the  market  might  not  be  flooded  with  num- 
bers from  which  complete  volumes  could  not 
be  made  up,  owing  to  the  lack  of  these  essen- 
tial pages.  The  justice  of  this  contention  is 
enforced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Faxon,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  dealer  in  volumes  and 
sets  of  periodicals,  has  entered  the  lists  in  its 
behalf.  Mr.  Faxon  appreciated  the  force  of 
the  several  points  made  in  our  circular,  and 
in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  vagaries  of 
periodical  publishers,  compiled  a  list  of  all 
those  within  his  knowledge  which  violated 
one  or  another  of  the  canons  laid  down  in 
our  circular.  This  list,  comprising  about  400 
titles,  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Bibliography,  each  title  having  affixed  to  it  a 
letter  signifying,  on  reference  to  a  code, 
which  of  the  canons  it  violated.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  standard  set  up  by  our  cir- 
cular was  in  some  sense  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection, and  that  a  list  of  the  American  peri- 
odicals which  do  live  up  to  our  standards 
would  be  much  shorter  than  this  list  of  those 
which  do  not.  But  as  most  European  peri- 
odicals are  properly  conducted  in  this  re- 
spect, and  at  least  a  goodly  number  of  the  best 
American  ones,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 
standard  is  really  too  high. 
The  editor  of  Public  Libraries  took  excep- 
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tion  to  the  publication  of  this  list  as  a  "black 
list,"  and  noted  that  both  itself  and  the 
Library  Journal,  while  issuing  title  page  and 
index  as  a  separate  section,  failed  to  fasten  it 
into  the  completing  number  of  each  volume. 
As  a  result  of  this  editorial  notice  some  corre- 
spondence appeared  in  Public  Libraries,  one 
librarian  —  Dr.  Steiner  —  going  so  far  as  to 
characterize  as  a  fraud  on  a  subscriber  the 
failure  to  send  him  everything  needed  to  make 
his  volumes  quite  complete. 

The  committee  did  finally  meet  in  New 
York  on  June  18,  and  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  attendance  at  their  meeting  of 
representatives  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
and  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Quite  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  points  at  issue  was  had,  and  a 
strong  case  was  made  out  in  favor  of  those 
periodicals  which  have  a  sale  of  100,000  or 
more,  mostly  at  the  news  stands,  issuing  title 
pages  and  indexes  only  to  regular  subscribers 
and  to  others  who  may  call  for  them.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  publishers  regard  as  pro- 
hibitory the  extra  expense  of  issuing  title 
pages  and  indexes  or  contents  with  every 
copy  of  a  completing  number.  As  against 
this  view,  Mr.  Faxon,  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  Publishers'  Weekly  of  June  6,  proposed 
that  these  very  necessary  pages  should  be 
allowed  to  replace  an  equal  number  of  pages 
of  reading  matter,  and  made  a  cogent  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  say  how  this 
proposal  may  be  regarded  by  the  publishers. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  dates  mentioned  above, 
it  is  only  recently  that  the  matter  has  been 
seriously  taken  up.  Our  suggestion  would 
therefore  be  that  the  Association  continue  a 
committee  on  this  subject  with  the  special 
purpose  of  continuing  its  discussion  in  such 
ways  as  seem  most  hopeful  of  results,  es- 
pecially by  friendly  conference  with  pub- 

Iishers'  W.  I.  FLETCHER, 

A.  E.  BOSTWICK, 
E.  LEMCKE. 

W.  I.  FLETCHER  spoke  on 

THE  PLANS  OF  THE  A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD.* 

The  report  of  the  Publishing  Board  closes 
with  a  statement  that  new  enterprises  in 
abundance  are  available.  Before  going  into 
these,  I  should  like  to  know  the  feeling  of 

•  Abstract. 


librarians  as  to  the  matter  of  appraisal. 
Fault  has  been  found — as  by  Professor  Ely 
more  than  a  year  ago — with  some  of  the 
judgments  expressed  in  the  annotated  bibli- 
ographies we  have  already  issued.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  by  a  show  of  hands  whether 
librarians  find  these  annotated  bibliographies 
of  practical  value  in  their  work.  [A  large 
number  of  hands  were  raised.] 

Is  there  a  demand  for  help  of  this  sort 
iii  other  fields  not  yet  covered  by  such  lists? 
[A  large  number  of  hands  were  raised.] 

A  plan  has  been  brought  before  the  Board 
for  the  carrying  forward  of  this  annotation 
work  through  the  issue  of  a  serial  publica- 
tion. One  question  about  it  is  whether  the 
Board  should  undertake  to  issue  a  serial  of 
that  kind  on  a  paying  basis,  that  is,  on  a  sub- 
scription list,  or  whether  it  should  be  distrib- 
uted gratuitously.  In  the  latter  case,  it  might 
toth  serve  to  advertise  the  work  of  the  Board 
and  also  be  a  useful  missionary  effort  to  ad- 
vance library  interests.  Such  a  publication 
might  contain  each  month  reading  lists  suit- 
able for  average  libraries  on  the  topics  of  the 
day.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  here 
present  would  be  glad  to  see  such  a  periodical 
published.  [A  large  number  of  hands  were 
raised.] 

Another  publication  in  view  is  the  list  of 
children's  books,  reported  on  yesterday  at  the 
Children's  Librarian  Section  meeting.  There 
are  also  proposals  for  extension  of  ap- 
praisal work,  the  enlargement  of  the  "A.  L.. 
A.  index,"  or  a  supplement  to  include  ref- 
erences to  books  in  other  languages  than 
English. 

Adjourned,   12.20  p.m. 

"       1 

SEVENTH  SESSION. 

(CATARACT  HOUSE,  FRIDAY  EVENING, 
JUNE  26.) 

President  HOSMER  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der at  8.25  o'clock,  and  announced  that  the 
discussion  of 

CO-OPERATIVE  LIBRARY  ACTIVITIES 

would  be  resumed. 
E.  H.  ANDERSON  spoke  briefly  of  the 

Co-operative    catalog    cards    for    children's 

books, 
issued  by  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  and 
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the    Carnegie    Library    of   Pittsburgh.     He 
said: 

A  full  account  of  this  enterprise  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Library  Journal  and  Public 
Libraries,  and  is  also  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 
As  to  its  origin,  we  found  when  we  began  to 
make  a  dictionary  card  catalog  for  our 
own  juvenile  collection,  that  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  had  just  completed  such  a 
dictionary  card  catalog,  and  as  it  seemed 
a  waste  of  time  to  duplicate  their  work,  we 
arranged  to  co-operate,  they  to  furnish  the 
copy  and  we  to  print  the  cards.  We  also 
agreed  to  furnish  the  cards  to  other  libraries 
at  a  cent  apiece  if  we  received  as  many  as  50 
subscriptions  outside  of  the  co-operating  li- 
braries. We  received  in  all  about  53  sub- 
scriptions, not  including  the  15  sets  which  we 
print  for  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  respect- 
ively, and  the  work  is  going  on  satisfactorily 
on  those  lines. 

A.  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON  read  a  paper  prepared 
by  C.  W.  ANDREWS  on 
Co-operative  work  of  the  John  Crerar  Library. 

The  John  Crerar  Library  has  been  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  co-operation  so  far  as 
its  special  character  will  permit,  not  only 
through  the  general  assent  of  its  directors, 
but  especially  by  the  earnest  desire  of  its 
first  president,  the  late  Norman  Williams, 
who,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  an  in- 
terested member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  policy,  the  library  was  one  of 
the  first  to  join  in  the  plan  for  the  co-operat- 
ive analysis  of  serials,  and  has  tried  to  do 
its  share  in  that  work. 

The  fact  that  the  library  prints  its  cards 
has  made  it  possible  to  offer  the  results  of  its 
cataloging  work  to  other  libraries.  The  suc- 
cessful initiation  of  the  work  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  this  line  has  necessarily  lim- 
ited our  usefulness,  but  we  find  that  not  in- 
frequently other  libraries  and  private  students 
wish  to  obtain  all  the  titles  in  our  catalog 
on  a  given  subject.  These  we  offer  in  the 
form  of  printed  cards  at  one  cent  each.  If 
the  library  should  desire  to  give  an  advance 
order  for  several  copies  they  could  be  fur- 
nished at  a  considerable  reduction  for  all 
copies  after  the  first.  Where  a  selection  is 
made,  for  instance,  of  all  works  in  English 
on  a  given  subject,  we  are  obliged  to  charge 


two  cents  a  title;  where  a  copy  is  wanted  of 
all  the  titles  printed  by  the  library,  making 
unnecessary  any  selection  whatever  on  our 
part,  they  are  offered  at  three  dollars  a 
thousand.  It  should  be  understood  that  these 
titles  include  not  only  those  printed  by  us, 
but  those  printed  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
on  which  we  have  placed  our  shelf-mark; 
therefore  the  arrangement  of  these  cards  by 
their  shelf-marks  will  secure  a  copy  of  our 
subject  catalog  on  the  subject  in  question. 
The  only  omissions  are  the  A.  L.  A.  analytical 
references. 

The  other  side  of  the  library's  co-operative 
work  is  in  the  printing  of  bibliographical 
lists.  The  latest  of  these  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  press.  It  is  the  first  supple- 
ment to  the  "List  of  serials"  in  public  libraries 
in  Chicago  and  Evanston,  corrected  to  April, 
1903.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  no  pages  and  con- 
tains 4060  titles,  of  which  2190  do  not  occur 
in  the  original  list  published  by  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  in  1901.  Like  the  latter,  it 
gives  the  exact  volume  numbers  and  years 
of  all  sets  of  any  importance  in  the  co-oper- 
ating libraries.  The  utility  of  such  a  list  has 
been  well  established  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years.  More  than  one  library 
has  found  it  to  be  the  most  convenient  source 
of  information  in  regard  to  its  own  sets. 
This  administrative  use  would  seem  to 
justify  the  expense  of  publication  independ- 
ently of  the  main  purpose  of  the  work,  which 
is,  of  course,  to  show  a  scholar  where  a  cer- 
tain set  may  be  found  most  conveniently. 

Besides  this  strictly  co-operative  piece  of 
work,  it  should  be  said  that  most  of  the  bib- 
liographical lists  issued  by  the  library  have 
been  planned  to  benefit,  if  possible,  other 
libraries  as  well  as  the  readers  in  the  John 
Crerar  Library.  Thus  it  was  hoped  that  the 
"List  of  books  in  the  reading  room"  might 
serve  as  a  useful  guide  in  the  selection  of  ref- 
erence works,  especially  on  science  and  tech- 
nical subjects.  The  "List  of  bibliographies  of 
special  subjects,"  publication  of  which  was 
announced  at  the  Magnolia  Conference,  has 
been  found  by  many  to  be  a  convenient  tool 
in  bibliographical  research. 

The  "List  of  books  on  industrial  art"  which 
is  now  in  preparation  has  been  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Industrial  Art  League  of 
Chicago,  and  the  directors  have  authorized 
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the  publication  of  a  list  of  encyclopedias, 
scientific  dictionaries,  and  other  books  of  ref- 
erence whose  contents  are  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, which,  as  the  experience  of  our  refer- 
ence desk  seems  to  indicate,  will  be  found 
of  use  in  reference  work. 

The  secretary  read  by  title  the 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  REDUCED  POSTAL  AND 
EXPRESS   RATES    TO   LIBRARIES. 

Owing  to  the  wide  separation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  special  condi- 
tions in  Congress  this  year,  the  committee  has 
held  no  meetings  and  taken  no  active  steps 
to  press  forward  the  work  committed  to  it. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  library  post  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  early  in  1900  by  Senator 
Lodge,  in  the  Senate,  and  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  the  House.  This  bill  provided  that 
"books  and  other  printed  matter  belonging  to 
and  passing  from  and  to"  public,  school  and 
society  libraries,  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
oy  taxation  or  by  tax  exemption,  should  be 
"admitted  to  carriage  by  mail  at  one  cent  per 
pound  or  fraction  thereof."  It  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Post-office  and  Post 
Roads,  but  has  never  been  reported  for  action. 
In  this  year's  short  closing  session  of  Con- 
gress there  was  no  prospect  of  this  receiving 
attention,  and  with  the  expiration  of  the 
f6th  Congress  the  bill  itself  disappears,  and 
the  agitation  will  have  to  be  begun  anew 
when  Congress  meets  again  next  December. 
Nevertheless,  the  year  has  not  been  without 
some  progress.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  New 
England  Education  League,  which,  through 
its  secretary,  Mr.  Scott,  has  given  constant 
attention  to  this  measure,  resolutions  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  were  introduced  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  on  February  3,  1903, 
and  after  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations,  at  which  the  chairman  of 
your  committee  and  other  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  the  library  post  were  present  and 
spoke,  the  resolutions  were  passed  early  in 
March.  Since  that  time  a  similar  resolution 
has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  seems  to  be  desirable  that  early 
next  winter  resolutions  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of 
other  states.  The  advantage  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  all  parts  of  the  country  is 


so  evident  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  adoption  of  favorable  reso- 
lutions. The  members  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation also  should  let  their  representatives 
and  senators  hear  from  them  in  support  of  the 
bill  and  in  explanation  of  its  importance. 
Information  in  regard  to  what  has  been  done 
already,  with  the  text  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  before  Congress  and  the  text  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, can  be  obtained  by  addressing  "The 
Library  Post,  Cambridge,  Mass." 

Another  closely  related  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  by  a  special  vote  of 
the  Council,  namely,  the  question  of  postage 
rates  on  foreign  periodicals  imported  into 
this  country  by  agents  and  remailed  here. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  taken 
pains  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  has  learned 
that  in  New  York,  at  least,  the  post-office  reg- 
ulations were  so  interpreted  as  to  make  the 
entry  of  foreign  periodical  publications  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  in  many  cases  impossible. 
Two  letters  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  together  with  personal  visits  at  the 
Post-office  Department  by  leading  New  York 
importers,  have  secured  a  correction  of  the 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  New 
York  office,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future 
the  entry  of  such  publications  can  be  made 
reasonably  simple.  The  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  states  that  the  "depart- 
ment aims  to  exercise  the  utmost  liberality, 
consistent  with  the  law,  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind,"  and  he  thinks  there  will  be  no  further 
cause  for  complaint.  The  statute  of  March 
3,  1879,  requires  that  foreign  newspapers  and 
periodicals  should  have  "the  same  general 
character  as  those  admitted  to  the  second 
class  in  the  United  States,"  a  phraseology 
which  seems  to  imply  that  they  are  not  ex- 
pected to  conform  as  strictly  in  details  as  is 
required  of  American  publications.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  seems  to  be,  first, 
an  application  by  the  publishers  themselves  or 
by  their  authorized  agents,  and  second,  the 
possession  of  the  statutory  requirements  of 
(a)  regular  issue  at  stated  intervals,  (b)  bear- 
ing a  date  of  issue  and  a  consecutive  num- 
bering, (c)  the  issue  from  a  known  office  of 
publication,  (d)  the  absence  of  substantial 
binding,  and  (e)  the  general  character  of  the 
contents. 
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The  provision  that  the  application  shall  be 
made  with  authority  of  the  publisher  is  prob- 
ably the  most  troublesome  of  these  require- 
ments, but  that  cannot  be  changed  without 
a  change  in  the  statute.  If  the  other  require- 
ments can  be  so  interpreted  by  the  regulations 
as  not  to  demand  that  the  information  re- 
quired shall  be  in  all  cases  printed  in  a  pre- 
cise form  on  the  publication  itself,  and  if 
additional  regulations  which  are  necessary  in 
the  case  of  American  publications  are  not 
enforced  against  foreign  ones,  there  ought  to 
be  little  real  difficulty.  It  is  of  real  conse- 
quence to  American  libraries  that  foreign 
periodical  publications  of  this  kind  should  be 
rdmitted  freely  when  of  a  suitable  character 
to  second-class  rates,  for  it  directly  affects  the 
large  number  of  libraries  which  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  receive  their  foreign  periodicals 
through  an  American  importer  rather  than 
from  the  hands  of  an  agent  abroad  or 
directly  from  the  publishing  office  of  the  pe- 
riodical, and  if  it  should  appear  that  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Post-office  Department  continue 
to  be  unnecessarily  burdensome,  a  strong 
representation  of  the  facts  should  be  made  to 
the  proper  officials. 

The  following  resolution  was  appended: 

Moved:  That  the  committee  be  continued, 
and  be  instructed  to  place  their  influence  and 
the  influence  of  this  Association  in  favor  of 
all  legitimate  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  by 
the  next  Congress  of  a  bill  equivalent  to  the 
Lodge  library  post  bill. 

A  paper  by  A.  R.  KIM  BALL  on 

BINDING   ADVERTISEMENTS   IN    SERIALS* 

was  read  by  title. 
The  secretary  read  the 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  who  were 
instructed  to  report  a  resolution  in  memoriam 
of  Miss  Hannah  P.  James,  report  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  record  its 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hannah  P.  James, 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
passed  away  since  our  last  conference.  Some- 
time a  member  of  its  Council  and  one  of  its 
vice-presidents,  her  connection  with  the  Asso- 
ciation was  intimate.  She  was  deeply  inter- 

*  This  will  appear  in  the  Library  Journal. 


ested  in  its  purposes,  which  by  her  ability  and 
attainments,  joined  with  her  high  sense  of  the 
librarian's  profession,  she  did  much  to  pro- 
mote. 

To  many  of  our  members  individually  she 
was  an  inspirer  and  friend.  The  young  li- 
brarian found  in  her  a  patient  counsellor  and 
wise  guide.  Always  unsparing  of  self  in  her 
efforts  to  assist  others,  out  of  her  fuller  ex- 
perience she  was  ready  to  aid  the  inexperi- 
enced from  the  rich  resources  of  a  high  per- 
sonal character,  under  the  unfailing  stimulus 
of  a  consecrated  and  helpful  spirit 

Always  true  to  the  important  trusts  re- 
posed in  her;  in  her  relations  with  the  public 
obliging  and  courteous;  she  faithfully  filled 
her  place  among  us,  honoring  our  profession 
and  hers,  and  presenting  to  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  her  influence  a  type  of 
noble  womanhood.  Fidelity  to  the  high  aims 
that  ruled  her  life  is  the  best  tribute  we  may 
render  to  her  memory. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  also  respect- 
fully report  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
Association  be  tendered  to  the  local  committee 
for  its  painstaking  efforts  which  have  done 
so  much  to  promote  the  success  of  this  con- 
ference, and  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment 
of  our  visit  here;  and  especially  for  the  de- 
lightful excursion  of  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Resolved,  That  our  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  His  Honor  Mayor  Hancock,  Mr.  Peter 
A.  Porter,  Mr.  T.  V.  Welch,  and  to  Profes- 
sor Goldwin  Smith  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Drum- 
mond  for  their  interesting  and  profitable  ad- 
dresses in  connection  with  the  conference. 

Resolved,  That  our  especial  thanks  be  given 
to  the  Natural  Food  Company  of  Niagara 
Falls  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  free  use  of  its  auditorium  for 
our  meetings. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  indebted- 
ness to  the  Cataract  and  International  Ho- 
tels Company  for  courtesies  in  behalf  of  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  the  Association 
during  the  session  of  the  Conference. 

For  the  committee, 

HORACE  G.  WADLIN,  Chairman. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote,  and  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  spe- 
cially tendered  to  Mrs.  A.  B.  Barnum,  libra- 
rian of  the  Niagara  Falls  Public  Library,  for 
her  help  and  services  toward  the  success  of 
the  meeting. 

Papers  by  H.  N.  LANGTON  on 


and  on 
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(See  p.  43.) 
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SOUTHERN    LIBRARIES, 

by  Miss  M.  H.  JOHNSON  (see  p.  69),  were 
read  by  title  in  the  absence  of  the  speakers. 
The  secretary  stated  that  he  had  received 
a  communication  from  F.  J.  TEGGART,  chair- 
man of  the 

COMMITTEE    ON     HANDBOOK    OF    AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES, 

asking  that  the  committee  be  discharged. 
The  secretary  announced  the 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS, 

giving  the  result  of  the  balloting  as  follows : 

President:  Herbert  Putnam,  178. 

ist  Vice-president:  Ernest  C.  Richardson, 
IJ6. 

2d  Vice-president:  Mary  W.  Plummer,  176. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  174. 

Treasurer:  Gardner  M.  Jones,  176. 

Recorder:  Helen  E.  Haines,  176. 

Trustee  of  Endowment  Fund:  George  W. 
Williams,  144. 

A.  L.  A.  Council:  R.  G.  Thwaites,  144; 
George  T.  Little,  141 ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield,  140 ; 
Gratia  Countryman,  139;  C.  H.  Dudley,  138. 

President  HOSMER:  I  wish  to  correct  the 
phraseology  of  the  secretary  in  one  respect. 
It  is  no  longer  "Mr."  Herbert  Putnam,  it  is 
"Doctor"  Herbert  Putnam,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  select  class  of  doctors  of  this  Associa- 
tion I  welcome  Mr.  Putnam  to  our  ranks. 
Twelve  years  ago  Dr.  Putnam  turned  over  to 
me  the  librarianship  of  the  Minneapolis  Pub- 
lic Library.  One  good  turn  deserves  another. 
I  turn  over  to  him  to-night  the  Presidency 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Mr.  PUTNAM:  I  am  grateful  for  this  wel- 
come to  the  honorable  company  of  "doctors." 
As  to  the  presidency,  I  was  somewhat  late  in 
reaching  this  conference;  I  had  thought  that 
office  happily  disposed  of  elsewhere,  and  yet 
you  are  most  kind,  friends.  There  are  some 
offices  which  a  man  of  experience  cannot  but 
covet ;  there  are  others  which  a  man  of  under- 
standing cannot  refuse.  There  are  a  few 
offices  of  both  classes.  Any  one  who  has 
tasted  the  privileges  of  the  presidency  of  this 
Association,  even  in  part,  as  I  have,  must 
covet  the  office.  I  am  told  that  for  the  com- 
ing year,  as  the  next  conference  is  to  have 
some  features  of  an  international  conference, 
there  is  a  special  appropriateness  in  this  office 
being  in  the  custody  of  the  National  Library. 
Under  those  circumstances  I  am  not  in  a  po- 


sition to  decline  it.    I  thank  you,  and  I  accept 
it  and  shall  do  my  best. 

The  decision  has  been  reached  that  next 
year's  conference  be  held  at  St.  Louis.  That 
means  that  it  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  International  Exposition.  You  know  the 
attractions  of  such  a  meeting;  you  can  easily 
guess  some  of  its  perils.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  distinctive  program,  somewhat 
different  from  our  ordinary  programs  at 
ordinary  conferences;  distinctive,  interest- 
ing, stimulating.  There  is  the  possibility  of 
the  presence  of  men  and  women  of  our  pro- 
fession whom  we  do  not  ordinarily  see,  whom 
it  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  meet. 
The  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  in  the  autumn  of  next 
year,  is  a  congress  in  which  we  as  an  associ- 
ation do  not  participate.  It  is  a  congress  with 
a  single  purpose — an  attempt  to  survey  the 
history  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences  during 
the  past  century,  to  state  the  relations  of  the 
various  sciences  to  one  another  to-day,  and 
to  outline  the  existing  problems  in  each.  Li- 
brary affairs  appear  upon  its  program  in  the 
meeting  of  one  section,  within  the  space  of 
but  a  couple  of  hours.  This  Association  does 
not,  as  an  association,  participate  in  that  con- 
gress, but  subsequent  to  the  week  or  fortnight 
given  to  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  be  given  opportunity  for  association 
meetings.  There  is  the  opportunity  for  our 
Association  and  for  a  conference  truly  inter- 
national. It  may  be  a  great  success;  that  is 
for  you  to  say.  The  question  is,  will  you 
make  it  so? 

President  HOSMER  introduced  Dr.  W.  H. 
DRUMMOND,  who  read  most  delightfully  from 
"The  habitant,"  his  volume  of  French-Cana- 
dian dialect  poems.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  Dr.  Drummond. 

Mr.  PUTNAM  then  accepted  the  gavel  from 
the  retiring  president,  and  declared  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  the  autumn  of  1904,  in 
St.  Louis. 

A  later  meeting,  with  final  adjournment, 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  July 
•j,  by  the  post-conference  party  on  its  trip 
across  Lake  Ontario  to  Niagara  Falls,  when 
a  token  of  appreciation  for  the  excellent  man- 
agement of  the  party  was  presented  to  Mr. 
F.  W.  Faxon,  who  had  served  as  "personal 
conductor"  of  the  post-conference. 
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COLLEGE  AND  REFERENCE  SECTION. 


'T'HE  College  and  Reference  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association  held  its 
regular  annual  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  June  25,  at  the  Cataract  House, 
Niagara  Falls.  The  chairman,  C.  W.  An- 
drews, presided,  and  in  the  absence  of  George 
W.  Danforth,  Dr.  B.  C.  Stelner  acted  as 
secretary.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  2.45,  and  the  chairman  appointed  a  nomi- 
nating committee  of  three  persons:  W.  I. 
Fletcher,  Miss  Lord,  C  H.  Gould. 
The  general  subject  of  the  meeting  was 

THE   TREATMENT    OF    BOOKS    ACCORDING    TO    THE 
AMOUNT  OF  THEIR  USE. 

This  was  opened  with  a  paper  by  W.  C. 
LANE,  which,  in  Mr.  Lane's  absence,  was 
read  by  the  secretary. 

(See  p.  9.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  next  hear  from 
Dr.  Canfield,  of  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  CANFIELD  :  This  question  is  an  important 
one;  it  is  a  pressing  question;  it  is  a  question 
that  comes  home  to  each  one  of  us  in  con- 
nection with  college  and  university  libraries, 
and  it  is  a  question  which  must  ultimately 
press  quite  as  hard  upon  the  public  libraries 
as  upon  our  own.  I  wish  to  give  my  unal- 
loyed adherence,  at  the  very  start,  to  one  or 
two  fundamental  principles  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  set  aside  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  One  is  that  the  unification  of  the 
library  ought  not  to  be  broken.  It  seems 
absolutely  essential  that  we  maintain  the 
system  of  classification  which  we  have  under- 
taken, whatever  that  may  be;  that  the  library 
shall  not  be  scattered  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  word.  That  it  may  be  in  different  places 
goes  without  saying.  That  comes  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  administration  of 
cvery-day  affairs.  In  the  university  library, 
for  instance,  we  have  the  "special  reserve" 
books,  the  books  that  are  in  constant  use  be- 
cause they  are  referred  to  in  the  syllabi  of  the 
lectures  or  directly  by  the  instructors  them- 
selves. They  are  books  that  are  in  constant 
demand ;  and  in  all  college  or  university  libra- 
ries now  such  books  are  brought  together  at 


the  loan  desk;  if  not  there,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  where  they  can  be  handed  out  quick- 
ly upon  a  day-and-hour  schedule.  The  pos- 
sible use  of  a  book  under  such  circumstances 
is  about  14  hours  a  day.  The  probable  use 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  borrower  would  be 
perhaps  two  hours  a  day.  We  do  not  feel 
that  we  can  afford  to  lose  the  12  hours'  pos- 
sible use,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
afford  to  duplicate,  as  we  must  duplicate, 
without  limit  practically,  if  we  do  not  adopt 
some  such  scheme  as  this.  Right  there,  in 
the  very  fact  that  we  take  the  books  which 
are  most  constantly  in  demand  and  place  them 
nearest  the  reader,  nearest  the  delivery  desk, 
we  have  the  beginning  of  the  workings  of  this 
principle  of  separation  of  books  which  are 
used  and  books  which  are  not  used — not  used 
as  much  as  the  reserved  books  at  least. 

The  librarian  is  necessarily  and  always  — 
and  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  chiefly  —  H  time- 
saver.  His  chief  function  is  to  save  time. 
His  time  is  valuable,  it  is  true,  but  he  can 
make  use  of  his  own  time  and  the  time  of 
his  staff,  so  that  he  saves  almost  without 
limit  the  time  of  other  people.  That  ought  to 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  librarian  must  be  ready  to  serve  the 
greatest  number.  That  must  be  considered. 
There  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
librarian  can  really  undertake  what  may  be 
called  the  evaluation  of  readers,  and  say  that 
it  will  be  better  to  serve  this  one  reader  im- 
mediately and  well  than  these  twenty-five 
readers  immediately  and  well,  because  of  the 
very  valuable  returns  that  will  be  derived 
from  the  service  of  this  one  exceptional  read- 
er. If  that  kind  of  evaluation  of  readers 
is  to  be  undertaken,  it  must  be  undertaken 
with  extraordinary  care ;  it  must  be  done  by  a 
librarian  who  has  no  prejudices  at  all  for  any 
given  field  of  literature  or  of  literary  effort; 
it  must  be  done  by  a  librarian  who  has  within 
him  a  very  insistent  democratic  principle  at 
work  which  will  keep  him  in  the  correct  path 
in  such  matters.  The  specific  investigator, 
the  high-class  reader,  generally  and  almost 
always  knows  exactly  what  he  wants.  He 
does  not  need  so  very  much  assistance  from 
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the  librarian.  He  does  need  some,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  librarian  will  be  of  some 
service  to  him  by  the  general  scheme  of  classi- 
fication, in  the  arrangement  of  books  upon  the 
shelves,  and  in  other  ways.  But  it  is  the 
sick  who  need  the  physician,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly;  and  it  is  those  who  do  not 
know,  both  within  the  college,  and  the  univer- 
sity and  outside,  who  need  the  constant  min- 
istrations of  the  librarian.  Now,  those  who 
do  not  know  are  certainly  in  the  majority. 
If  they  were  not  we  would  have  compara- 
tively little  need  of  libraries.  They  are  cer- 
tainly in  the  majority,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  need  the  most  constant  exercise  of  our 
thoughtfulness.  Although  they  are  working 
within  the  general  lines  of  the  library,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  from  the  results 
of  their  work,  and  from  an  examination  of 
these  results  as  shown  by  our  records,  the 
kind  of  books,  the  titles  which  are  most  con- 
stantly used.  At  least,  speaking  from  my 
own  experience,  we  at  Columbia  do  not  find 
it  difficult  to  determine.  So  we  place  upon 
these  special  reference  shelves  not  only  the 
books  suggested  by  those  in  the  instructional 
corps,  but  we  place  there  on  our  own  author- 
ity any  book  which  we  find  is  quite  con- 
stantly in  demand.  We  intend  to  have  that 
book  within  easy  reach,  and  there  we  make 
the  first  distinction  as  between  the  books  that 
are  most  constantly  used  and  those  that  are 
less  constantly  used.  That  simply  means  that 
1  will  not  permit  the  Congressional  Record, 
say,  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  books  which  two 
or  three  hundred  students  are  using  every 
day ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  am  going  to 
put  the  Congressional  Record  afar  off  and 
1  am  going  to  put  the  other  books  nigh. 
That  is  all.  It  is  a  very  simple  proposition, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  very  rational  proposition. 
The  question,  then,  is  not  whether  I  shall 
put  the  Congressional  Record  afar,  but  how 
far.  That  is  all.  When  you  make  this  dis- 
tinction and  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light, 
it  is  nothing  very  new.  This  idea  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  books,  a  distinction  in  loca- 
tion, is  old.  Every  librarian  makes  it.  The 
question,  then,  is  simply  how  far?  Well, 
how  far  will  depend  upon  the  use  and  the 
general  local  conditions.  In  a  library  in 
which  there  is  as  yet  no  crowding  there  need 
be  comparatively  little  distinction.  In  a  li- 
brary in  which  all  the  books  are  of  such  a 


general  nature  that  they  are  all  in  reason- 
ably general  use  there  will  be  almost  no  dis- 
tinction whatever.  In  a  library  in  which  there 
is  considerable  crowding  you  will  make  quite 
a  sharp  distinction.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
dividual institution  or  the  individuality  of 
the  institution,  if  you  please,  seems  to  be  a 
constant  and  dominating  factor  in  this.  It 
is  a  matter  of  conditions.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  institution  can,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, lay  down  a  law  which  will  apply 
to  another  institution  exactly,  closely,  any 
more  than  any  one  individual  can  determine 
what  books  other  individuals  are  going 
to  need.  It  is  really  another  form,  a 
modified  form,  of  the  old  problem  of 
what  we  shall  absolutely  throw  away; 
which  is  the  extreme  of  changed  position, 
absolute  rejection.  No  one  can  determine 
for  another  what  that  shall  be.  But, 
whatever  it  is,  the  unification  of  the  li- 
brary should  be  maintained.  As  Mr.  Lane 
has  so  wisely  and  consistently  put  it,  access 
to  the  shelves  should  be  maintained.  We 
ought  not  to  consider  for  a  moment  placing 
books  upon  the  shelves  one  row  back  of 
another  or  tier  upon  tier.  We  ought  not  to 
think  of  dumping  these  books  in  some  ware- 
house, without  classification.  Wherever  they 
go  they  must  be  within  reasonable  reach  as 
tc  time.  That  again  is  a  question  of  condi- 
tions. There  is  a  large  liberty  of  interpreta- 
tion to  be  given  to  "reasonable."  It  depends 
again  upon  who  wants  it  and  what  he  wants 
it  for.  And  they  must  be  reached  with  rea- 
sonable convenience,  again  a  general  term 
demanding  interpretation.  There  must  be 
nothing  exclusive  about  their  storage.  They 
must  be  in  a  place  to  which  we  can  send  prac- 
tically any  one  who  desires  to  consult  the 
shelves. 

At  Columbia  we  have  found  it  possible  to 
co-operate  with  other  libraries.  For  instance, 
there  is  an  understanding  between  the  Lenox 
Library  and  the  Astor  Library — now  the  Pub- 
lic Library  —  and  the  Columbia  University 
Library  that  we  will  not  duplicate  expendi- 
ture, or  will  duplicate  as  little  as  possible. 
We  buy  almost  nothing  in  the  line  of  geneal- 
ogy, and  very  little  in  the  line  of  early  rare 
Americana.  That  goes  over  to  the  Lenox 
Library.  We  are  not  undertaking  to  secure 
complete  files  of  the  daily  press;  even  when 
they  are  given  to  us  we  are  not  retaining 
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newspapers.  They  take  a  great  deal  of  room 
and  care;  they  are  expensive  from  every 
standpoint;  they  are  not  consulted  very  fre- 
quently. There  is  a  complete  set  at  the  Astor 
Library.  There  is  another  complete  set  at 
the  Cooper  Union  Library.  We  transfer 
everything  that  comes  to  us  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these.  We  are  not  retaining  in 
Columbia  University  Library  books  en  educa- 
tion, although  we  are  able  to  show  something 
like  fourteen  thousand  titles;  we  are  passing 
these  over  to  the  Library  of  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, on  the  theory  that  they  are  closer  to 
education  from  the  instructional  standpoint 
than  we  are.  In  many  ways  we  are  dividing 
our  work  and  our  interests,  although  we  do 
not  find  it  always  a  most  convenient  thing  to 
do.  If  somebod}  wishes  certain  information 
immediately,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  if 
we  could  send  him  to  our  own  shelves,  but 
we  are  obliged  to  say  and  we  do  say,  "You 
will  find  that  information  at  the  Astor  Library, 
cr  at  the  Lenox  Library,  or  at  the  Bryson 
Library."  Then  we  are  transferring  to  the 
sub-basement,  and  we  shall  send  down  to 
the  sub-sub-basement  if  necessary,  all  public 
documents,  state  and  national,  except  those 
of  the  last  two  years.  These  later  years  con- 
tain matter  which  may  be  of  some  immediate 
interest.  But  wherever  books  are  placed  we 
are  classifying,  we  are  abiding  by  our  system, 
we  are  keeping  everything  upon  the  shelves, 
and  books  can  be  consulted  j  ust  as  well  there  as 
elsewhere.  If  we  did  not  have  the  sub-base- 
ment we  would  not  hesitate  to  put  that  class  of 
books  in  the  basement  of  some  other  building 
on  the  block,  but  we  would  not  send  them  off 
the  block  unless  under  the  greatest  pressure. 

As  another  illustration,  and  an  illustration 
in  which  some  of  you  may  have  no  patience 
with  us;  we  bought  last  year  some  24,000 
German  dissertations.  That  was  simply  a 
very  large  addition  to  quite  a  collection  of 
dissertations  which  we  had  before.  We  are 
making  a  special  catalog  of  these,  cata- 
loging loosely  rather  than  completely,  writ- 
ing a  brief  card.  The  cards  for  these  dis- 
sertations are  placed  in  a  special  case.  It  is 
entirely  true,  therefore,  that  any  one  coming 
to  look  up  certain  questions  will  have  to  go 
to  two  places  and  to  two  catalogs.  I  un- 
derstand this  is  not  orthodox  at  all.  But  it 
occurs  to  us  that  cataloging  these  disserta- 


tions means  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  cards,  or 
is  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  drawers,  scattered  through 
our  entire  card  catalog.  This  means  that 
everybody  using  the  general  catalog  must 
finger  all  those  cards,  or  a  great  many  of  them. 
By  putting  these  dissertation  cards  in  a  sepa- 
rate case  time  would  be  saved  by  the  many, 
and  only  a  very  few  would  be  put  to  the  slight 
inconvenience  of  stepping  into  another  room. 
It  seemed  to  me  wise  to  do  that.  We  have 
tried  this  hardly  more  than  a  year,  but  so  far 
it  is  working  well.  Hereafter  the  library  an- 
nouncement will  be  that  we  have  so  many 
books  "and  40,000  dissertations."  There  is 
a  saving  both  in  the  cataloging  and  in  the 
time  and  labor  at  the  catalog,  we  think,  and 
a  saving  in  space  as  well. 

All  this,  and  more,  simply  means  that  at 
Columbia  we  are  willing  to  extend  and  make 
flexible  the  principle  of  classification  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  until  it  becomes 
selection;  and  we  are  willing  to  extend  selec- 
tion, including  location,  almost  indefinitely, 
provided  we  are  not  driven  off  the  block. 

My  opinion  is  that  we  are  coming  very  rap- 
idly, in  public  libraries  and  in  all  libraries,  to 
a  specialization  of  libraries.  I  cannot  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  that  in  the  end.  The 
time  is  coming  when  libraries  will  be  like  net- 
ting, of  different  mesh.  Certain  titles  will 
start  at  a  certain  point  and  will  be  stopped  by, 
say,  a  four-inch  mesh;  and  the  titles  that  are 
less  in  demand  than  that  will  pass  through  to 
some  other  library,  and  will  be  stopped  by  a 
two-inch  mesh ;  and  others  will  pass  through 
till  they  are  stopped  by  a  one-inch  mesh.  In 
time  we  can  no  longer  retain  even  in  our  pri- 
vate libraries  —  and  this  is  largely  true  to- 
day—  a  great  many  books  that  we  have  read 
with  delight  and  to  which  we  would  be  glad 
to  refer;  but  space  is  valuable  and  scarce,  and 
rents  are  high,  and  we  cannot  keep  them.  We 
must  pass  them  on  to  some  other  library,  per- 
haps some  public  library.  Precisely  so  the 
public  library  will  pass  on  its  more  general 
books  to  other  libraries,  retaining  only  those 
for  which  there  is  special  local  demand.  We 
shall  specialize  our  libraries  in  that  way,  es- 
tablishing or  retaining  at  some  central  point 
a  central  library  in  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  general  literature  which  is  little  used  will 
be  collected. 
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W.  E.  FOSTER  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
(See  p.  17.) 

and  E.  D.  BURTON  followed  with  a  third  paper 
on  the  general  topic. 

(See  p.  19.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  subject  is  now  open 
for  discussion,  and  I  will  call  upon  Dr. 
Richardson  to  speak  first. 

E.  C.  RICHARDSON  :  I  appreciate  and  am 
much  interested  in  these  last  plans,  and  they 
suggest  that  we  are  actually,  in  the  university 
libraries  at  the  present  day,  facing  a  problem 
that  President  Eliot  had  in  mind,  and  are 
working  at  it  and  carrying  it  to  solution. 
Now,  each  of  these  departmental  libraries,  as 
we  have  them  in  all  university  libraries,  is 
itself  a  iittle  library  with  its  own  problems 
of  overcrowding.  Our  buildings  are  small; 
we  must  have  the  books  that  are  most  used 
easy  of  access  for  those  who  wish  to  use 
them,  and  when  the  room  available  is  filled 
up,  what  are  we  to  do?  The  first  proposi- 
tion is  to  send  the  overplus  to  the  general 
stack.  President  Eliot's  plan  is  simply  car- 
rying this  one  step  further.  Shall  the  books 
be  sent  up  further  still?  For  my  part,  there 
are  a  great  many  books  in  our  library  which 
I  would  just  as  soon  as  not  send  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  say,  providing  it  will  cata- 
log them  and  let  me  have  a  card  showing 
that  they  are  there.  They  are  so  little  used, 
that  when  they  are  used  I  should  be  willing 
to  send  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  them. 
The  great  difficulty  of  this  whole  matter  is 
deciding  when  a  book  is  dead.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  trying  to  get  40,000  volumes  into 
a  library  which  was  shelved  for  14,000  vol- 
umes, I  used  to  get  gratuitous  advice  from  the 
professors  as  to  the  books  that  could  just  as 
well  be  put  into  the  cellar,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors was  especially  dogmatic  about  it. 
There  was  a  little  closet  in  the  basement  and 
I  piled  some  of  the  books  in  there.  It  was 
not  many  days  afterward  before  the  precise 
book  that  particular  professor  wanted  was 
one  of  the  books  piled  away  behind  the  others, 
and  when  I  told  him  he  couldn't  have  it  be- 
cause it  was  packed  away  the  professor  did 
not  see  the  wisdom  of  his  own  advice. 

C.  H.  GOULD  :  I  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  plans  which  Prof.  Burton  has  just  ex- 
plained to  us,  and  particularly  so  because, 


apart  from  their  inherent  interest,  they  show 
that  after  careful  consideration  the  University 
of  Chicago  favors  the  policy  of  housing  all 
its  books  under  one  roof.  I  think  few  libra- 
rians will  dissent  from  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course.  Indeed,  it  seems  the  only  true  way  of 
avoiding  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  con- 
nection with  departmental  libraries.  But  for 
the  larger  number  of  libraries  in  which  the 
departmental  system  has  become  so  firmly 
fixed  that  it  could  hardly  be  abolished,  perhaps 
the  modifications  I  am  about  to  suggest  would 
be  advantageous. 

I  refer  to  those  special  collections  of  books 
consisting  of  several  hundred  volumes  and 
upward  housed  either  in  different  buildings 
or  in  separate  rooms  in  the  library  building 
and  known  as  departmental  or  seminary  li- 
braries. These  libraries  have  certain  advan- 
tages which  are  generally  admitted  —  perfect 
freedom  of  access  to  the  books  they  contain; 
greater  conveniences  and  greater  quiet  and 
seclusion  than  the  general  reading  room  af- 
fords. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  objections 
to  them  are  also  generally  admitted :  they  are 
notoriously  incomplete.  Even  the  largest  li- 
braries cannot  attain  to  completeness  in  any 
given  subject.  Still  less  can  a  selection  from 
what  is  itself  only  a  selection  claim  anything 
approaching  completeness.  Hence  arises  loss 
of  time  in  getting  at  the  full  resources  of  the 
library  on  a  given  subject,  since  at  least  two 
places  must  always  be  visited  to  accomplish 
it.  Hence  also  the  further  objection  that 
either  through  indolence  or  ignorance,  or 
both,  a  part  may  be  accepted  for  the  whole. 

Among  other  objections  are  the  cost  of 
many  duplicates,  otherwise  unnecessary,  which 
are  still  insufficient ;  loss  of  labor  and  time  in 
extra  checking  of  shelves,  in  culling,  replac- 
ing, and  so  on. 

My  own  conclusion  has  long  been  that  de- 
partment libraries  are  at  best  only  make- 
shifts, and  I  would  suggest  the  following  sub- 
stitute : 

Let  the  rooms  be  reading  rooms,  book  lab- 
oratories, not  attempts  at  small  libraries* 
They  should  be  attractive  and  comfortable  as 
possible,  with  all  facilities  for  using  books, 
e.g.,  the  best  of  light  (both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial), of  tables,  book  rests  and  chairs,  but 
without  books.  Few  scholars  or  students 
actually  employ  many  books  at  a  time  except 
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when  making  references  (stack  work). 

Let  lists  of  books  needed  for  a  week,  a 
month  or  longer  be  sent  in  by  professors,  and 
let  the  books  be  supplied  on  requisition,  to 
be  replaced  by  others  in  due  course,  the 
volumes  withdrawn  from  the  general  library 
being  charged  just  as  if  lent  to  an  individual. 

It  may  be  objected  that  most  professors 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  prepare 
the  requisite  lists.  But  I  am  sure  there  are 
very  few  who  would  not  make  the  effort,  be- 
cause when  once  drawn  up  such  lists  would 
only  need  revision  from  time  to  time,  and  this 
would  not  be  burdensome. 

Possibly  some  inexpensive  mechanical  car- 
rier may  be  devised  which  would  greatly 
facilitate  such  methods  as  those  suggested. 

But  in  any  case  the  plan  mentioned  would 
set  free  for  general  circulation  a  large  number 
of  volumes  which  are  now  held  for  the  use  of 
comparatively  few  people.  It  would  thus  in- 
crease the  resources  of  the  library,  make  them 
more  readily  available,  and  therefore  could 
not  fail  to  improve  the  service.  Finally,  it 
would  save  the  library  both  time  and  money. 
How  much  time  and  how  much  money  I  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  determine  in  my  own 
case;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
economy  of  both  would  be  so  great  as  to 
surprise  us  —  would  be  more,  in  fact,  than 
any  of  us  imagines. 

H.  L.  ELMENDORF:  The  problems  of  a  large 
public  library  which  attempts  reference  work 
are  very  similar  to  those  that  have  been  de- 
scribed to-day,  in  the  overcrowding  of  de- 
partments and  the  need  of  a  central  storage 
place.  In  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  as  you 
know,  we  have  a  collection  of  what  might  be 
called  our  most-used  books  on  open  shelves, 
and  the  advantage  of  this  system  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  question  before  us  to-day  is  that 
it  allows,  in  the  central  stack,  of  closer  stor- 
age than  would  be  otherwise  possible  by  ac- 
commodating the  great  mass  of  our  readers 
in  this  open  shelf  room,  and  making  the  num- 
ber who  would  naturally  use  the  stack  very 
few,  so  that  the  spaces  between  the  book 
shelves  can  be  very  much  less  than  would 
otherwise  be  required.  Our  collections  on 
open  shelves  are  duplicates  of  the  books  in  the 
stack.  We  do  not  put  any  books  on  the  open 
shelves  without  providing  another  copy  for 
the  stack,  so  that  the  privileges  of  the  reader 


who  comes  to  the  library  knowing  what  he 
wants  and  wanting  to  go  directly  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  it  are  not  at  all  curtailed  because 
a  copy  of  that  same  book  is  to  be  found  on 
the  open  shelves. 

In  regard  to  the  main  subject,  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  sending  our  unused  books  to 
a  general  depository,  providing  it  is  practical, 
and  one  practical  solution  of  the  problem  we 
found  as  regards  directories.  We  are  given 
each  year  the  directories  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  cities;  we  keep  them  one  year  only, 
and  we  then  send  them  to  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. While  we  find  it  useful  to  have  a 
directory  of  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Jer- 
sey City,  the  different  large  cities  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  cumbersome  to  store  the 
accumulation  of  different  years,  and  we  find 
that  the  Historical  Society  is  very  anxious  to 
get  such  books.  Department  reports  we  de- 
sire to  treat  in  the  same  way,  and  have  plans 
under  consideration  for  transferring  to  so- 
cieties such  reports  and  documents  as  are 
little  used  in  our  library  and  are  desirable  for 
historical  purposes  and  for  preservation.  I 
think  that  our  state  libraries  should  be  util- 
ized for  this  storage  of  books.  If  it  is  known 
that  a  book  can  be  got  at  the  state  library  at 
any  time  when  it  will  be  required,  the  catalog 
could  often  be  made  perfectly  available  in 
place  of  the  book.  We  are  all  finding  the 
problem  of  overcrowding,  even  in  the  smallest 
collections,  a  very  serious  one,  and  over- 
crowding with  dead  bor.ks  to  the  detriment  of 
the  use  of  the  library  seems  a  great  mistake. 

G.  W.  HARRIS  :  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr. 
Canfield  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said  that 
in  facing  this  problem  local  conditions  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  considera- 
tions of  a  reference  library  or  university 
library  in  a  large  city  are  very  different  from 
those  of  a  university  library  situated,  as  is 
Cornell  University  Library,  several  hundred 
miles  away  from  any  large  city  or  any  col- 
lection of  great  libraries.  In  a  large  city  the 
libraries  can  specialize  to  advantage  and 
without  much  inconvenience  to  the  users  of 
any  one.  In  our  own  case  such  specialization 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  into  effect  outside 
of  a  very  limited  field.  Neither  are  we  very 
greatly  troubled  by  the  problem  of  which 
President  Eliot  seems  to  have  made  such  a 
bogey  for  librarians,  the  necessity  for  the 
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storage  of  dead  books.  He  says  that  it  is 
great  waste  of  money  to  store  little-used  books 
on  land  worth  a  million  dollars  an  acre  where 
you  can  store  them  on  land  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  Well,  we  have  plenty  of 
land  that  isn't  worth  much  more  than  a  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre.  We  could  extend  our 
buildings  almost  indefinitely.  So  that  prob- 
lem does  not  touch  us  very  seriously. 

But  we  have  certainly  begun  to  discriminate 
between  the  books  that  are  much  used  and  the 
books  that  are  the  least  used.  Leaving  out 
of  account  the  law  li&jj-ary,  we  have  perhaps 
240,000  volumes  in  the  general  university  li- 
brary; there  are  in  what  we  call  the  reference 
library,  in  the  main  reading  room,  some  8000 
volumes;  there  are  in  the  seminary  rooms  of 
the  building  about  7000  volumes  more,  selected 
from  the  books  in  the  general  library;  and 
there  are  in  the  department  and  laboratory 
collections,  taken  also  from  the  general  store 
in  the  stacks,  about  n,ooo;  making  roughly 
about  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  books 
which  are  kept  together,  and,  of  course,  clas- 
sified, following  in  the  main  the  general 
classification  of  the  stacks  and  accessible  to 
readers  very  freely.  Then  again,  in  the  stacks 
themselves  we  have  taken  large  classes  of 
books  and  put  them  farthest  away  from  the 
reading  room  and  from  the  desk.  Such 
classes  are  the  public  documents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  states,  the  English  blue  books, 
which  are  placed  upon  the  upper  floor  on 
the  stack;  the  newspapers,  which  are  put  on 
the  lowest  floor  of  the  same  stack,  and  for 
which  we  are  now  planning  another  room  ad- 
jacent thereto  in  order  to  give  more  room 
for  the  ordinary  books  in  the  stacks;  so,  too, 
the  patent  collections  which  are  placed  by 
themselves  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  other 
wing  of  the  stack.  In  that  way  we  have  be- 
gun this  process  of  discrimination.  But  that 
it  would  be  possible  or  advisable  to  make  an 
actual  separation  of  the  less-used  books  from 
those  which  are  more  constantly  used,  and 
to  store  them  at  any  considerable  expense,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  us  at  least,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
rather  early  in  the  day  to  begin  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  future  extent  of  our  libraries.  We 
have  not  yet  a  library  in  the  country,  I  think, 
that  numbers  a  million  volumes. 
J.  T.  GEROUI.D:  Of  course  at  the  University 


of  Missouri  the  matter  of  a  library  building  is 
not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  at  Chicago,  but  the 
problem  which  we  are  to  meet  is  a  very  simi- 
lar one.    We  have  only  about  50,000  volumes 
now,  but  we  are  growing  quite  rapidly,  and 
we  are  planning  for  a  library  to  contain  im- 
mediately about  500,000  volumes,  with  an  ulti- 
mate capacity  a  good  deal  larger  than  that. 
The  plan  which  we  have  now,  but  which  may 
be  considerably  modified  before  we  build,  is 
the  separation  of  the  stack  room — in  some- 
what the  manner  that  is  at  present  adopted 
in  the  Columbia  University — into  a  number 
of  rooms,  each  with  its  portions  of  a  stack, 
and  reading  rooms  and  tables  and  lockers  for 
the  use  of  the  students.    We  shall  use  in  con- 
nection with  that  a  stack  room  where  we  shall 
probably    place    the    less-used    books.      Just 
how  this  will  be  worked  out  we  cannot  tell  as 
yet,  but  we   are   obliged   to  make  provision 
for  economy  of  administration,  which  a  great 
university  like  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
have  less  interest  in.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
plan  in  vogue  at  the  John  Crerar  Library  and 
at  a  good  many  other  libraries,  for  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  scientific  literature,  ac- 
complishes very  simply  the  chief  effect  that  we 
are  trying  to  attain.    They  separate  the  most- 
used  books — that  is,  the  most  recent  scientific 
books — from  those  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared, and  it  would  be  very  easy  for  them  to- 
shelve  the  earlier  books  in  some  other  sec- 
tion  of  the   library   without   disturbing   that 
classification  to  any  extent.     In  our  own  li- 
brary we  separate  the  books  into  three  classes,, 
although   two   of  the   classes   are   constantly- 
shifting:  the  books  in  which  reading  is  re- 
quired    in     connection     with     the     different 
courses ;  the  books  in  which  reading  is  recom- 
mended   in    connection     with    the    different 
courses;  and  the  great  bulk  of  books  of  the 
library;  and  we  shall  continually  be  shifting 
the  collection  from  one  place  to  another  as 
the  needs  of  the  institution  require. 

W.  I.  FLETCHER  submitted  the  report  of  the 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS, 

presenting  the  name  of  Dr.  J  H.  Canfield  for 
chairman,  and  James  T.  Gerould  for  secretary. 
The  report  was  adopted  and  the  persons  named 
were  declared  elected. 
Adjourned,  4.40  p.m. 
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THE  Catalog  Section  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association   held  two  sessions  in 
connection  with  the  Niagara  conference.    The 
chairman,  C.  H.  Gould,  presided  at  each,  and 
Miss  Sula  Wagner  acted  as  secretary. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  24,  in  the  Cataract  House.  Mr. 
Gould,  the  chairman,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  8.15  o'clock. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Children's  Librarians'  Section,  in- 
viting members  of  the  Catalog  Section  to 
attend  the  second  session  of  the  former  Sec- 
tion, when  a  paper  on  "The  classification  and 
cataloging  of  children's  books"  was  to  be 
read  by  Miss  Mildred  Collar. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Before  asking  Miss  Hasse 
to  prepare  the  way  for  discussion  by  reading 
the  paper  which  she  has  been  good  enough  to 
write  upon  the  first  item  of  to-night's  pro- 
gram, I  should  perhaps  remind  you  that  for 
some  time  past  a  revised  edition  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  cataloging  rules  has  been  in  preparation 
by  advisory  committee  of  the  Association, 
and  that  an  advance  edition  of  these  rules 
revised  by  the  advisory  committee  of  1902 
was,  in  August  of  that  year,  printed  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

On  certain  points,  however,  notably  in  con- 
nection with  the  cataloging  of  United  States 
documents,  the  committee  was  not  entirely 
unanimous,  and  asked  for  suggestions. 

This  spring  the  question  of  co-operative 
cataloging  of  government  documents  was 
taken  up  by  the  departmental  librarians  at 
Washington.  A  committee  of  these  depart- 
mental librarians  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  identical  question  which  had  been  before 
the  advisory  committee.  The  departmental 
committee  has  prepared  a  printed  statement 
giving  the  arguments  for  and  against  two  al- 
ternative forms  of  cataloging  United  States 
government  publications.  This  statement  is 
now  in  your  hands  and  will  be  read  in  due 
course,  and  its  several  arguments  will  be  fully 
presented  to  you.  Your  careful  and  thoughtful 


consideration  of  these  arguments  and  of  the 
points  at  issue  is  requested  by  both  the  ad- 
visory and  departmental  committee. 

Miss  A.  R.  Hasse  spoke  on 

THE    CATALOGING    OF   GOVERNMENT    DOCUMENTS, 
UNITED    STATES    AND    FOREIGN. 

To  illustrate  to  you  jiow  simple  it  is  to  mis- 
apprehend the  operation  of  cataloging  gov- 
ernment documents,  let  me  cite  two  instances : 

Not  very  long  ago  I  made  the  statement  to 
an  assemblage  of  catalogers  that  if  a  govern- 
ment publication  had  a  personal  author  it  was 
preferable  to  give  the  personal  author  pre- 
cedence over  the  official  author.  This,  you 
will  see,  at  once  results,  when  you  come  to 
write  your  official  author,  in  an  author  entry 
subordinate  to  an  author  entry.  Immediately 
I  was  challenged  by  the  question,  "Then  where 
would  you  have  us  indent  the  personal  author 
entry  on  the  official  card,  at  the  first  vertical 
line  or  at  the  second  vertical  line?" 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  following  in- 
stance. In  the  early  forties  N.  P.  Trist 
was  American  consul  at  Havana.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  England  was  actively  engaged 
in  endeavoring  to  abolish  the  use  of  American 
vessels  as  slavers.  Trist,  the  American  con- 
sul, signed  some  blank  ship's  papers  for  Por- 
tuguese vessels.  The  act  was  protested,  and 
a  long  diplomatic  correspondence  ensued.  It 
was  at  a  time  when  each  House  of  Congress 
employed  its  own  printer.  The  correspond- 
ence, as  issued  by  one  house,  was  entitled  in 
substance  the  "Correspondence  of  N.  P.  Trist 
relating  to  the  African  slave  trade,"  that 
of  the  other  house  came  out  in  substance  as 
"Correspondence  with  Great  Britain  on  the 
right  of  visit  and  search."  The  two  docu- 
ments are  identical  in  contents,  and  both  con- 
tain only  extracts  from  the  correspondence. 
Accompanying  the  President's  message  of 
the  same  session  is  an  appendix  with  the  run- 
ning title  "Documents  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent's message."  These  documents  contain 
that  part  of  the  Trist  correspondence  omitted 
trom  the  regularly  printed  documents.  As  a 
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problem  facing  the  cataloger  of  government 
documents,  such  contingencies  need  to  be 
considered. 

However,  to  bear  down  on  the  facts  imme- 
diately before  you,  i.e.,  the  normal  method  for 
the  normal  document,  there  is,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cataloging  United  States  federal  doc- 
uments, nothing  really  that  needs  specifically 
to  be  said.  The  very  excellent  catalogs  is- 
sued by  the  superintendent  of  documents 
cover  the  ground  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
Any  person  employed  as  a  cataloger  who 
cannot  catalog  any  United  States  federal 
document  by  the  aid  of  the  document  cata- 
log cannot  catalog  at  all.  Catalogers  may 
differ  from  it  in  minor  detail,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  a  general  catalog  it  cannot  be 
improved  upon.  Questions  of  abbreviation, 
of  punctuation,  of  inversion,  etc.,  belong 
to  those  difficulties  that,  in  the  end,  each  li- 
brary decides  for  itself. 

On  the  subject  of  cataloging  state  and  city 
documents  a  little  more  needs  to  be  said. 
The  difficulty  you  profess  to  experience  would 
disappear  if  you  would  apply  the  method  so 
clearly  expounded  in  the  document  catalog. 
You  may  be  troubled  about  the  selection  of 
your  official  authors.  That,  however,  is  not 
a  question  of  cataloging,  but  of  local  ad- 
ministration. When  you  get  into  trouble  of 
that  kind  it  is  wise  to  refer  to  the  various 
state  constitutions,  to  the  state  manual  or  its 
equivalent,  to  the  city  charter  and  to  the  city 
manual.  These  will  give  you  the  fundamental 
structure,  i.e.,  the  proper  names  of  official 
publishing  bodies  and  their  relation  one  to  the 
other. 

A  few  general  observations  may  be  of  serv- 
ice. Learn  to  distinguish  between  an  author 
and  a  publisher.  A  department,  a  bureau,  a 
division  or  a  committee,  even,  may  be  one  or 
both. 

A  governmental  publishing  body  is  the  au- 
thor of  all  publications,  issued  by  its  authority, 
which  are  not  acknowledged  as  the  work  of 
one  or  more  individuals. 

A  governmental  publishing  body  is  the  pub- 
lisher and  author  of  those  publications,  ac- 
knowledged as  the  work  of  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals. 

When  your  main  entry  is  the  author  entry, 
give  precedence  to  personal  over  official  au- 


thor. For  official  author  entry  select  the 
name  of  that  authority  immediately  respons- 
ible for  the  appearance  of  the  document  to 
be  cataloged.  These  are  the  essentials  for 
the  main  entry  of  all  documents,  United  States 
and  foreign. 

The  accepted  forms  for  institutions  are  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  an  institution  may  be 
operated  by  the  government  or  by  a  private 
corporation. 

The  accepted  forms  for  title  entry  are  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  a  serial  is  published 
by  a  government  office  or  by  a  private  corpo- 
ration, barring  one  instance.  It  is  not  wise 
to  make  the  title  entry  the  main  entry  when 
the  serial  is  not  the  publication  of  an  execu- 
tive department  or  of  a  subordinate  office,  as 
Gaceta  oficial,  Recopilacion  de  leyes,  Collec- 
tion de  tr at  ados,  Reichsgesetzblatt,  Journal 
oficiel,  etc. 

In  a  general  way,  you  see,  the  outward 
form  of  the  catalog  entry  is  fairly  estab- 
lished for  documents.  It  is  when  you  come 
to  those  features  which  are  essentially  the  in- 
herent characteristics  of  documents  that  pre- 
cedents are  lacking.  How  to  recognize  and 
to  treat  abnormal  cases  like  some  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  British  foreign  and  colonial 
offices,  when  the  inclusion  of  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  becomes  necessary,  how  best  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  or  more  annual  reports 
which  may  be  issued  by  the  same  office,  regu- 
lations for  denoting  splitting  and  merging  of 
offices,  etc.,  are  questions  not  yet  decided  for 
all  of  us. 

Neither  are  they  questions  which  should  in- 
terfere with  that  immediately  before  you, 
viz.,  the  adoption  of  inversion  or  non-inver- 
sion of  author  entry  on  document  cards  to  be 
issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  by  the 
superintendent  of  documents.  The  expressed 
opinions  of  this  body  will  affect  the  printed 
card  system  by  which  you  will  be  supplied 
with  cards  for  United  States  documents. 
Many  of  you  have,  I  do  not  doubt,  arguments 
to  present  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  method. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  the  majority,  backed  by 
good  reasons  for  your  conviction,  that  is  want- 
ed by  the  promoters  of  the  printed  document 
card  system. 

The  secretary  read  the  statement  issued  by 
the  departmental  committee  on 
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FORM    OF    HEADINGS    FOR    UNITED    STATES    DOCU- 
MENTS. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  by 
the  Association  of  Departmental  Librarians  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
uniformity  in  entry  of  United  States  docu- 
ments on  printed  catalog  cards,  have  decid- 
ed, after  consideration  of  the  problems  in- 
volved, to  lay  the  following  statement  before 
the  Catalog  Section  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  taken  up  for  discussion 
at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Special  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
following  alternatives  in  author  headings  of 
United  States  government  documents : 

1.  The  name  of  the  department  or  bureau 
to  be  given  without  inversion,  e.g.: 

UNITED  STATES.     Bureau  of  Education. 
UNITED  STATES.    Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

This  form  is  favored  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee. 

2.  The  name  to  be  inverted,  e.g. : 
UNITED  STATES.    Education,  Bureau  of. 
UNITED  STATES.    Agriculture,  Department 

of. 

A  brief  summary  is  herewith  submitted  of 
the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in 
support  of  each  one  of  the  above  forms. 

Against  inversion. 

(a)  Uncertainty  as  to  the  word  under 
which  the  entry  is  made;  difficulty  in  arriv- 
ing at  uniform  decisions  in  regard  to  same; 
great  danger  of  inconsistency  and  confusion 
in  entries,  and  additional  time  and  expense 
involved  when  this  method  is  followed. 

(fc)  Awkwardness  of  the  headings. 

(c)  The    decided   inferiority   of   any   arbi- 
trary method  to  the  simple  rule  of  entering 
under  the  first  word,  as  proven  by  the  expe- 
rience of  libraries  which  have  applied  it  in 
the  entry  of  titles. 

(d)  Inversion  tends  to  confuse  the  func- 
tions of  the  author  and  the  subject  catalog. 

(e)  The  cards  printed  with  some  inverted 
form  of  heading  can  be  used  only  by  libraries 
that  follow  that  particular  form.    This  method 
is  therefore  objectionable,  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  catalog  cards  printed  for  general  use. 

In  favor  of  inversion. 

(a)  If  any  form  of  heading  for  cards  radi- 
cally different  from  that  used  in  the  document 
catalog,  which  cannot  legally  be  changed  by 
the  superintendent  of  documents,  shall  be 
adopted,  a  lack  of  harmony  would  thereby 
necessarily  result. 

(&)  In  spite  of  the  constant  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  official  names  of  United 
States  and  state  offices,  the  users  of  the  cata- 


log would  always  be  able  to  find  the  entry 
at  once  by  looking  under  the  distinctive  word 
and  would  not  be  annoyed  by  a  cumbrous 
system  of  cross  references. 

(c)  Most  of  the  libraries  of  this  country  use 
the  inverted  form,  and  the  majority  of  the  li- 
brary schools  teach  it. 

(d)  It  brings  entries  of  a  like  character  to- 
gether under  the  significant  word  of  the  head- 
ing. 

(e)  It   does  not   require   technical   knowl- 
edge of  the  organization  of  the  government 
departments  on  the  part  of  the  public  who  use 
the    card   or   printed    catalog.     This    is    the 
most  important  point  of  all,  as  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  outside  of  a  library  would  know 
whether  the  office  is  a  bureau,  division  or  de- 
partment, but  would  look  first  under  the  dis- 
tinctive word. 

L.  C.  FERRELL, 
J.  C.  M.  HANSON, 
F.  B.  WEEKS. 

J.  C.  M.  HANSON:  This  statement  treats  of 
the  form  of  heading  for  United  States  docu- 
ments only.  When  Mr.  Weeks  and  I  decided 
to  compile  a  statement  supporting  the  argu- 
ments, which  you  will  find  under  the  caption 
Against  inversion,  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
approach  the  subject  from  the  general  stand- 
point and  ask  the  question,  "Is  this  to  be  rec- 
ommended as  a  general  rule  applicable  to  all 
government  documents,  federal,  state,  muni- 
cipal, either  in  English  or  foreign  languages?" 
I  shall  read  this  statement  point  for  point. 

(a)  Even  when  applied  to  United  States 
documents  only,  there  will  always  be  more  or 
less  uncertainty  in  the  selection  of  the  distinct- 
ive word,  the  method  of  inverting  a  particular 
name,  etc.  One  library  will  decide  on  one 
form,  another  on  a  different  one.  Even  if  all 
the  selecting  is  left  to  a  central  bureau  there 
remains  the  danger  of  inconsrstency,  time 
wasted  in  consultations,  and  far  greater  lia- 
bility to  confusion  and  disagreement  than 
where  the  simple  rule,  to  enter  under  the  first 
word,  is  followed.  The  greater  the  collec- 
tion of  cards  the  greater  becomes  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  an  approximate  uniform- 
ity in  the  entries.  No  two  persons  will  always 
agree  on  the  same  form  of  inversion,  nor  can 
the  same  person  be  expected  to  be  at  all  times 
uniform  in  his  decisions. 

(&)  The  awkwardness  of  headings. 

The  following  examples  are  given  to  illus- 
trate this  point.  United  States  documents. 
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(Form   selected  by  superintendent   of   docu- 
ments) : 

U.  S.    Antietam  battlefield  board. 

U.  S.     Criminal  and  penul  laws,  commission 

to  revise  and  codify. 
U.  S.     Forest   reservations   and   protection 

of  game  committee. 

U.  S.     Nashville,  Tennessee  centennial  ex- 
position, 1897.    The  report  is  sub- 
mitted by  board  of  management  of 
government  exhibit,  Tennessee  cen- 
tennial exposition.  1897. 
U.  S.    District  of  Columbia,  Gas  and  tele- 
phone company  of,   Committee  to 
investigate.      (House.) 
U.  S.    District    of    Columbia,    Joint    select 
committee  to  investigate  charities. 
Additional  names  in  English  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  provide  a  satisfactory  heading  if 
inverted : 

U.    S.   Bureau   of  American   Ethnology  is 
entered  as  follows: 
Catalog  of  public  documents: 
U.  S.     Ethnology  bureau. 

By  inversion  the  same  has  been  en- 
tered : 

U.  S.    American  ethnology,  Bureau  of  and 
U.  S.     Ethnology,  Bureau  of  American. 

U.  S.     Commission  to  investigate  leprosy  in 

the  United  States. 

U.    S.     Commission   to  negotiate   with  the 
Crow  Indians  in  Montana  Territory. 
Board  of  examiners  of  architects. 
Bureau   of   Agriculture,    Horticulture   and 

statistics. 
Massachusetts.     General  committee.     Joint 

standing  committee  on  towns. 
Commissioners   for  publishing  the  ancient 

laws  and  institutions  of  Ireland. 
Commission    for    printing    and    publishing 

state  papers. 
Commissioners   of   Her   Majesty's   woods, 

forests  and  land  revenues. 
Committee    for    compounding    with    delin- 
quents. 
Committee  for  plundered  ministers.    (House 

of  Commons.) 

Committee  for  the  consideration  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  trade. 

In  foreign  languages  it  becomes  still  more 
awkward,  especially  where  the  cataloger  is 
not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  language. 
Instances  are : 

Departement  van  den  Registrateur  van  Oc- 
trooien,  Maatschappijen,  Handelswerken  en 
Auteursrechten. 

Kommissionen  for  Ledelsen  af  de  geolo- 
giske  og  geografiske  Undersogelser  i  Gron- 
land. 


In  many  languages  there  are  numerous 
headings  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  in- 
version at  all.  Examples  are : 

oervice  hydrographique. 
Bureau  centrale  meteorologique. 
Comite  archeologique,  etc.,  etc. 

The  significant  words  here  are  the  adjec- 
tives, hydrographique,  meteorologique,  arch- 
eologique. 

(c)  The  number  of  entries  affected  by  the 
proposed  rule  is  so  considerable  that  the 
question  at  issue  may  well  be  compared  to  the 
problems  connected  with  the  cataloging  of 
anonymous  books. 

The  minutes  of  evidence  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  consti- 
tution and  management  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum (1847-49)  give  a  most  instructive 
survey  of  the  discussions  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  catalog  rules  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  evidence  relating  to 
the  methods  of  entering  anonymous  books  is 
particularly  full. 

It  was  noticeable  that  those  who  testified 
before  the  commission  in  favor  of  entry  un- 
der the  significant  word  were  scholars  and 
literary  men  who  had  had  very  little  experi- 
ence in  the  practical  construction  of  a  cata- 
log. These  included  well-known  literary 
men  like  G.  L.  Craik,  J.  P.  Collier,  T.  H. 
Turner,  George  Soane  and  others.  The  testi- 
mony indicates  that  their  judgment  on  that 
question  had  been  formed  on  the  merits  of  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  and  mainly  cases 
where  entry  under  catchword  was  simple, 
the  titles  being  comparatively  short  and  the 
choice  of  a  "distinctive"  word  easy.  But 
these  cases  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
anonymous  entries  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  cata- 
log. If  confined  to  a  list  of  selected  titles 
specially  adapted  to  that  treatment,  catch- 
word entry  may  be  admitted  to  have  some  ad- 
vantage. 

Of  those  who  favored  the  simple  rule  to 
enter  under  the  first  word  not  an  article,  or 
under  the  first  substantive,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parry, 
for  many  years  a  cataloger  in  the  British 
Museum,  testified  as  follows:  "If  Mr.  Pan- 
izzi's  plan  with  respect  to  anonymous  works 
had  been  adopted,  it  would  have  given  great 
facility  to  the  compilation  of  the  catalog. 
His  plan  was  the  plan  of  Audiffredi  in  the 
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catalog  of  the  Casanate  library  at  Rome, 
and  the  plan  followed  by  Barbier  in  his  'Dic- 
tionnaire  des  anonymes.'  The  plan  was  tak- 
ing the  first  word  not  an  article  or  a  prepo- 
sition, or,  as  it  might  be  modified,  the  first 
substantive  for  the  heading  of  the  title." 

S.  R.  Maitland,  librarian,  Lambeth  Palace, 
states  as  follows:  "The  great  object  is  cer- 
tainty, and  if  a  man  who  knows  there  is  a 
catalog  knows  there  is  a  rule,  though  it  is 
an  absurd  rule,  and  that  he  will  find  the  books 
by  adhering  to  that  rule  without  minding 
whether  it  is  an  absurd  rule  or  not,  or  setting 
his  judgment  against  the  librarian's  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  put  under  one  word  or 
the  other,  he  knows  that  under  that  word  he 
will  find  it;  at  least,  that  is  my  own  feeling 
which  I  should  act  upon." 

From  the  evidence  of  Panizzi:  "It  is  stated 
that  if  we  adopt  the  plan  of  taking  the  first 
word,  it  is  a  course  unintelligible  and  the 
work  unfindable.  I  say  the  book  is  more 
easily  findable  for  those  who  know  correctly 
the  title.  Mr.  Collier  says,  in  Answer  5037, 
that  'an  entry  on  that  system  would  be  of  no 
service  to  anybody.'  I  say  that  such  an  entry 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service,  and  of 
positive  service  to  everybody  who  knows  the 
title  of  the  book;  and  we  cannot  go  upon  any 
other  principle ;  we  expect  the  readers  to  know 
the  title  of  the  book  just  as  we  expect  them 
to  know  the  name  of  the  author  when  there 
is  one;  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
subject.  Then  Mr.  Collier  says,  in  Answer 
5039,  'I  should  never  think  of  looking  for 
'Anecdotes  of  a  private  gentleman'  under  the 
word  'Account'  I  should  never  think  of 
looking  for  a  'Dissertation  of  coal  tar"  under 
the  word  'Account;'  nor  should  I  think  of 
looking  for  cases  of  'Epidemical  madness' 
under  the  word  'Account,'  but  I  should  look 
under  the  heads  of  'Gentleman/  'Coal  tar* 
and  'Epidemical  madness.'  If  he  knew  the 
titles  correctly  and  if  he  knew  our  rule,  he 
would  look  under  'Account;'  but  why,  if  he 
would  look  under  the  word  'Gentleman'  for 
'  private  gentleman,'  should  he  look  under 
'Epidemical  madness'  for  'madness'?  Just 
observe  to  what  these  trifles  lead.  In  the  first 
case  he  will  put  the  title  under  'Gentleman' 
although  there  is  an  adjective  'Private  gentle- 
man,' and  in  the  case  of  Epidemical  madness 


he  will  put  it  under  'Epidemical.'  These  in- 
consistencies will  always  happen  when  there 
is  no  fixed  rule." 

The  evidence  given  before  the  commission- 
ers is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive 
and  should  be  consulted  by  all  who  are  spe- 
cially interested  in  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  arguments  advanced  for  and  against 
catchword  entry  fifty  years  ago  apply  with 
equal  force  to-day. 

The  hearings  did  not  bring  about  any  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  practice  of  entering 
anonymous  works,  the  rules  which  were  then 
in  force  in  the  British  Museum  catalog  hav- 
ing remained  so  to  the  present  time.  No  one 
who  has  consulted  the  latter  catalog  for 
entries  of  anonymous  books  and  turned  to 
Barbier,  Gushing,  Halket  and  Laing,  or  the 
many  modern  catalogs,  especially  American, 
which  have  followed  the  simpler  rule  to  enter 
under  the  first  word  not  an  article  can  ques- 
tion the  superiority  of  the  latter. 

The  entries  affected  by  the  proposed  rule 
for  the  names  of  official  headings  are  so  nu- 
merous that  any  large  library  which  here 
adopts  the  principle  of  catchword  entry  in  its 
author  catalog  will  in  a  measure  have  to 
contend  with  the  same  difficulties  which  have 
confronted  the  British  Museum  in  the  appli- 
cation of  its  rules  for  the  entry  of  anonymous 
books,  which,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
many  able  men  who  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  connected  with  that  great  under- 
taking, have  proven  stumbling-blocks  to  all 
who  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  it. 
(rf)  It  tends  to  confuse  the  functions  of  the 
author  and  the  subject  cataloged. 

It  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  system  of 
catchword  entry  that  its  application  in  an 
author  catalog  will  in  a  measure  meet  the 
demands  which  can  otherwise  be  answered 
only  by  the  subject  catalog.  This  argument 
cannot  be  conceded  to  have  any  special  weight 
in  the  present  question.  Where  a  library  is 
forced  to  rely  solely  on  manuscript  entries  it 
may  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  economy  to 
combine  author  and  subject  entry.  With  the 
increased  use  of  printed  cards  this  necessity 
should  largely  be  obviated. 

In  consulting  the  catalog  for  a  particular 
publication  the  student  will  usually  turn  to 
one  of  three  headings,  viz.,  author,  subject  or 
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title.  If  the  author  is  a  government  office  and 
the  student  knows  its  name,  he  is  likely  to 
look  under  the  regular,  not  the  inverted,  form 
of  the  name.  If  he  is  not  certain  of  the  name 
of  the  author,  he  will  turn  to  the  subject  or 
the  title  entry.  Where  the  latter  entries  are 
supplied  there  should  therefore  be  far  less 
need  of  introducing  into  the  author  catalog, 
a  feature  which  properly  belongs  only  to  the 
subject  catalog,  and  which,  if  applied  to  the 
former,  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  perplex- 
ities and  confusion. 

(e)  When  the  heading  is  printed  without 
inversion  it  gives  each  library  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  fit  the  card  into  its  own  particular 
system. 

Where  an  order  differing  from  that  given 
in  the  printed  heading  is  preferred,  the  word 
or  phrase  under  which  the  card  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged may  be  underscored,  or  may  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  in  manuscript.  Where  it 
is  desired  to  enter  the  bureau  or  division  un- 
der the  department  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
the  name  of  the  department  can  likewise  be 
inserted.  Neither  of  these  expedients  can  be 
applied  as  readily  where  the  printed  heading 
appears  in  some  inverted  form. 

While  entry  under  some  catchword  may 
have  an  advantage  in  a  printed  list,  it  is  not 
a  practice  which  can  be  recommended  for 
printed  cards  which  c.re  to  be  issued  for  gen- 
eral use. 

With  either  form  of  entry  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  librarian  or  the  public  to  have  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  location  of 
certain  bureaus  and  divisions  in  the  govern- 
ment departments  to  avoid  serious  confusion. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  Division  of  Irriga- 
tion in  the  Geological  Survey  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  may  be  established  at  any  time  a  Div- 
ision of  Soils  in  the  Geological  Survey,  while 
a  similar  division  may  exist  as  now  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  development 
of  work  in  the  different  departments  varies  so 
much  that  confusion  of  entry  under  the  sig- 
nificant word  may  arise  at  any  time. 

In  deciding  upon  what  form  of  entry  shall 
be  employed,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  the 
most  important  consideration  that  these  print- 
ed cards  will  find  their  way  into  almost  every 


public  library  and  many  private  libraries  in 
this  country  and  possibly  into  foreign  libra- 
ries. If  the  inverted  form  is  adopted,  they  can 
be  used  in  many  libraries  only  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. If  form  number  one  is  adopted, 
namely,  that  without  inversion,  it  can  be  made 
to  fit  in  any  catalog,  and  can  be  readily 
used  by  any  librarian  or  by  the  public,  no  mat- 
ter what  form  of  entry  may  be  employed  in 
any  particular  library.  This  consideration 
should  outweigh  all  others. 

Miss  ALICE  FICHTENKAM  read  a  letter  from 
L.  C.  FERRELL,  superintendent  of  documents, 
as  follows: 

"DEAR  Miss  FICHTENKAM  : 

"In  consideration  of  'form  of  heading  for 
United  States  Documents'  at  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  at  Niagara  Falls,  you  are  requested 
to  present  the  views  of  this  office  upon  that 
subject. 

"Herewith  I  hand  you  a  circular  letter, 
which  was  printed  and  distributed  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  libraries  by  Mr.  Hanson, 
head  cataloger,  Library  of  Congress,  so  that 
they  might  be  informed  as  to  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  inverted  form  of  heading. 

"The  circular  does  not  indicate  the  major- 
ity or  minority  of  the  committee,  but  as  the 
Documents  Office  has  always  used  the  in- 
verted form,  there  has  probably  been  no  mis- 
understanding in  regard  to  my  position.  I 
favor  the  inverted  form  for  the  reasons  given 
in  the  circular,  which  although  briefly  stated 
are  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subject  by  the  experi- 
enced catalogers  who  will  pass  upon  the 
question. 

"On  the  3d  instant  I  sent  out  a  circular  to 
each  designated  depository  of  United  States 
public  documents  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  'In  cataloging  public  documents  do  you 
use  the  inverted  form  for  your  government 
author  headings?' 

"Up  to  to-day  213  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived. One  hundred  and  twenty-six  use  the 
inverted  form;  thirty-four  do  not  use  that 
form,  and  two  answering  in  the  negative,  ask 
what  is  meant  by  'inverted  form.'  Forty  have 
not  cataloged  their  documents,  and  most  of 
them  seem  to  think  they  can  get  along  very 
well  by  the  use  of  our  catalogs.  Thirteen 
answer  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  they  are  for  or  against  the 
proposition. 

"These  replies  indicate  very  clearly  to  me 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  leading  libra- 
ries (about  80  %)  which  receive  all  the  docu- 
ments printed  by  the  government  use  the  in- 
verted form.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
great  hardship  to  most  of  them  to  change  a 
form  which  they  have  always  used,  which  the 
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people  generally  understand,  and  which  has 
been  formally  approved  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  of  Congress,  as  required  by 
law,  thus  practically  designating  the  inverted 
form  as  the  official  government  system. 

"I  will  close  my  suggestions  by  saying  that 
my  five-years'  experience  in  answering  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  letters  is  that  at  least 
80  per  cent,  of  the  inquiries  indicate  the  docu- 
ment desired  by  the  significant  word. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"L.  C.  FERRELL, 
"Superintendent  of  Documents." 

CHARLES  MARTEL:  Miss  Hasse  has  put  the 
question  of  cataloging  public  documents  on 
a  broad  and  philosophical  basis,  with  a  view 
of  discovering  a  principle  by  which  a  uniform 
and  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  these 
publications  in  the  catalog  may  be  arrived 
at.  Governments  of  civilized  countries,  be- 
sides performing  the  ordinary  administra- 
tive functions,  conduct  experiments  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture,  commerce,  science  and 
industry;  they  carry  on  topographical,  hydro- 
graphic,  geological,  and  geodetic  surveys; 
they  collect  statistics,  maintain  institutions 
and  equip  scientific  expeditions  or  missions. 
The  published  results  of  all  these  activities 
constitute  the  literature  of  government  publi- 
cations. The  organization  of  the  departments, 
bureaus  and  offices  instituted  for  these  pur- 
poses, their  relation  to  one  another  and  their 
names  differ  in  different  countries  and  states, 
and  they  change  from  time  to  time  in  the 
same  country,  new  ones  being  added,  others 
discontinued  or  combined,  but  the  object  of 
their  existence  remains  more  or  less  constant. 
The  proposition,  then,  should  be  to  have  a 
constant  uniform  name  for  each  object  of 
activity  or  for  each  subject  of  a  report,  in 
whatever  form  or  under  whatever  name  it 
may  have  been  published,  and  arrange  them 
under  the  name  agreed  upon,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  great  many  cases  to  be  the  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  official  name.  Inversion 
of  the  official  name  will,  however,  not  accom- 
plish this  purpose  except  in  the  case  of  the 
limited  number  of  well-known  departments 
with  a  short,  simple  name  of  long  standing. 
Let  the  arrangement  be,  for  example,  under  the 
heading:  UNITED  STATES  —  Statistics;  GREAT 
BRITAIN — Statistics;  FRANCE — Statistics,  etc., 
and  put  under  this  heading  all  the  publica- 
tions of  various  statistical  bureaus  and  div- 


isions no  matter  what  their  name  and  under 
what  department  they  may  be  organized  (in 
so  far  as  they  should  not  go  under  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  finance,  labor,  etc.),  but  do 
not  confuse  this  heading  with  the  author 
heading  of  any  given  publication.  The  list  of 
state  publications  published  by  Mr.  Bowker 
is  a  good  example  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  main  argument  in  favor  of  entry  under 
inverted  form  of  name  is  the  assumption  that 
few  inquirers  know  the  actual  name  of  the 
government  department  in  whose  publications 
they  are  interested.  I  believe  that  in  this  con- 
nection the  following  points  have  been  greatly 
underestimated  or  overlooked : 

(a)  Inquiry  for  a  given  document  or  series 
of  documents  starts  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  from  a  direct  reference  found  some- 
where in  writing  or  in  print.  In  the  majority 
of  such  references  the  name  of  the  department 
is  given  as  printed  on  the  documents  and  con- 
sequently looked  for  under  that  form.  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  more  exact  the  ref- 
erence the  better  the  authority  is  likely  to  be, 
and  conversely  the  more  indefinite,  careless  or 
arbitrary  the  reference  the  less  the  state- 
ments are  to  be  depended  upon..  Frequently 
such  references  cannot  be  identified  with  any 
book  until  the  reference  has  been  looked  up 
in  a  bibliography  and  the  name  found  as 
printed  on  the  document.  There  is,  then,  a 
numerically  as  well  as  otherwise  important 
class  of  inquiries  including  all  bibliographical 
inquiries  which  is  better  served  by  the  entry 
under  the  full  name  of  the  department  in  the 
natural  order  of  the  words,  because  it  may 
then  be  found  at  once  with  practically  abso- 
lute certainty. 

(&)  When  the  name  is  not  known,  or  im- 
perfectly known,  there  will  usually  be  un- 
certainty as  to  the  distinctive  part  of  the  name 
as  well.  This  may  be  very  generally  the  case 
with  the  casual  reader.  But  it  will  not  avail 
him  to  look  under  "Education"  as  subhead- 
ing when  the  entry  is: 

—  Public  instruction,  Dept.  of. 

—  Public  schools,  Supt.  of. 

—  Schools,  Public,  Supt.  of. 

—  Instruction  publique,  Ministere  de  1'. 

—  Geistlichen,  Unterrichts  und  Medizinal 

Angelegenheiten,     Ministerium     fur 
die,  etc. 
(c)  Entries  under  headings  beginning  with 
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the  phrases  Department  of,  Bureau  of,  Board 
of,  Commission  of,  Ministere  de,  bring  about 
to  a  certain  degree  a  grouping  of  departments 
of  the  same  rank  and  character.  To  many 
persons  who  have  occasion  to  consult  official 
literature  this  incidental  classification  is  an 
aid  rather  than  a  disadvantage. 

(d)  In  conversation  government  depart- 
ments are  very  generally  mentioned  under 
their  regular  name.  People  visit  "the  Bu- 
reau of  Education"  not  the  "Education  Bu- 
reau." 

(e)  The  unfamiliar  or  less  familiar  names 
are  those  of  minor  offices  or  committees  and 
commissions  created  for  a  special  purpose. 
Long  and  involved  names  with  several  "dis- 
tinctive" words  belong  usually  to  this  class. 
Waiving  the  serious  objection  of  awkward- 
ness, the  inversion  in  all  such  cases  means 
uncertainty  and  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
cataloger  and  reader.  It  is  practicable  mainly 
in  the  case  of  simpler  headings,  including 
the  publications  of  well-known  departments. 

(/)  It  follows  that  the  only  practice  which 
can  be  carried  out  uniformly  and  consistently 
is  entry  under  the  regular  form  of  name. 

(g)  This  form  of  entry  may  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  arrangement  under  catchword 
without  marring  the  looks  of  the  card  to  any 
extent.  Libraries,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
have  practiced  or  prefer  to  adopt  the  arrange- 
ment under  first  word  of  name,  would  have 
to  rewrite  the  headings  if  using  cards  printed 
under  the  inverted  form,  involving  consider- 
able expense,  destroying  the  clearness  and 
spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  cards. 

(/»)  Arbitrary  forms  of  entry  are  subject  to 
change  in  course  of  time.  The  name  in  the 
regular  form  holds  good,  whatever  views  may 
prevail  at  a  given  time  as  to  arrangement  of 
the  entries. 

In  this  connection  a  suggestion  occurs  to 
me  which  might  be  of  some  practical  use  in 
the  cataloging  of  public  documents.  The 
Library  of  Congress  contains  thousands  of 
catalogs  and  similar  publications  of  firms 
issued  at  intervals  during  long  series  of  years 
under  a  variety  of  varying  forms  of  the  firm 
name.  Some  part  —  the  name  of  the  founder 
or  senior  member  —  is  usually  constant  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  of  time.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  of  arrangement  under  the 


inverted  form  of  name  it  has  been  decided 
to  enter  these  publications  under  the  best 
known  surname,  followed  by  the  definition 
firm,  name  of  business  and  place,  e.g.,  Scrib- 
ner,  firm,  publishers,  N.  Y.  Under  this,  on  a 
separate  line,  a  subheading  in  parenthesis  put- 
ting first  the  date  of  the  given  publication, 
followed  by  the  full  name  as  it  happened  to  be 
at  that  time,  e.g., 

Scribner,  firm,  publishers,  N.  Y. 
(1890.    Charles   Scribner's   Sons.) 

This  mode  of  entry  brings  together  all  the 
publications  of  the  firm  in  chronological  or- 
der, showing  incidentally  the  variations  of 
name  in  succession,  and  avoids  all  difficulties 
of  arrangement  and  form  of  heading.  When 
the  best-known  name  disappears,  and  the  firm 
is  reorganized  under  an  entirely  new  style,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  new  name  for  all  pub- 
lications of  that  firm  after  the  date  of  reor- 
ganization. Government  publications  might 
be  similarly  treated,  taking  an  agreed  distinct- 
ive word  as  heading,  followed  on  a  separate 
line  by  the  name  of  the  department  in  full 
and  in  the  ordinary  order  of  the  words. 

Mr.  JOSEPHSON  :  We  should  like  to  know  a 
little  more  on  the  first  point  of  the  argument 
in  favor  of  inversion.  What  rule  is  it  that 
governs  the  cataloging  of  the  superintendent 
of  documents?  Is  it  a  rule  of  Congress  or  is 
it  a  rule  of  the  superintendent  of  documents? 

Mr.  WEEKS  :  I  think  this  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion that  was  decided  by  the  committee  of 
Congress  which  has  charge  of  the  printing. 
No  law  has  been  passed  by  Congress  which 
makes  any  form  an  accepted  one.  The  Libra- 
rian of  Congress  uses  an  entirely  different 
form  from  that  used  by  the  Document  Div- 
ision, and  I  think  neither  can  claim  that  his 
is  the  accepted  legal  form.  The  different  de- 
partmental librarians  use  the  methods  which 
each  one  chooses. 

Mr.  JOSEPHSON:  If  the  superintendent  of 
documents  does  not  feel  that  he  can  change, 
legally  or  otherwise,  the  present  form  of 
the  entry  used  in  his  catalogs,  I  cannot  see 
that  he  can  adopt  either  of  these  forms.  The 
form  of  the  superintendent  of  documents  is : 
"United  States,  Education  Bureau."  How 
can  he  then  accept  "Education,  Bureau  of  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  just  as  easy 
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for  him  to  accept  the  form  used  by  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress  and,  I  believe,  by  a  great 
majority  of  librarians  who  have  done  inde- 
pendent work  in  that  line.  The  majority  of 
librarians,  of  course,  follow  the  lead  of  some 
one  authority  or  other,  old  or  recent;  and  the 
chances  are  that  most  of  those  who  have 
adopted  inversion  have  simply  followed  in  the 
old  rut,  just  as  the  library  schools  have  done 
in  this  case. 

F.  B.  GAY:  Aren't  catalogers  rather  apt  to 
fight  wind-mills?  Do  they  make  catalogs 
solely  for  their  own  use  or  for  those  who  use 
the  library?  Should  not  we  consider  the  pub- 
lic? In  my  own  catalog  I  attempted  to  change 
this  practice  of  entry;  inside  of  a  few  weeks 
I  had  three  different  inquiries  why  I  had 
changed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  In  other  words,  you 
changed  from  the  inverted  to  the  uninverted 
form? 

Mr.  GAY:  Yes.  I  did  it  because  it  was 
easier  for  me ;  but  I  changed  it  back  because  it 
was  easier  for  the  public. 

H.  J.  CARR:  Speaking  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  rather  than  those  having  tech- 
nical knowledge,  speaking  also  as  one  who  has 
favored  the  inverted  order,  I  must  admit,  after 
listening  to  the  arguments  pro  and  con  to- 
night, that  to  me  the  weight  of  evidence  and 
argument  are  in  favor  of  the  uninverted  form, 
the  straight  natural  form,  conforming  to  the 
same  treatment  we  give  anonymous  works. 
Now,  that  is  reversing  myself  and  my  own 
practice  and  the  views  that  I  have  heretofore 
had,  but  I  do  think  the  statements  given  by 
Mr.  Hanson  are  those  that  have  the  most 
weight  as  I  now  see  the  matter,  and  that  we 
who  take  the  other  stand  can  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  printed  cards  to  conform 
to  our  practice,  if  we  wish  to  still  keep  up 
that  practice  more  easily,  with  less  detriment 
to  the  cards,  than  would  be  the  case  were  the 
inverted  form  followed,  with  all  its  uncer- 
tainties; and  that  as  regards  the  public,  they 
will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  as  Mr.  Martel  stated, 
take  the  reference  from  which  they  will  make 
the  search  to  the  author  entry,  from  some 
other  printed  prior  reference  or  title,  and  that 
will  give  them  the  right  clue.  In  the  matter 
of  subject  entries  we  can  decide  and  use  them 
for  ourselves,  and  the  author  cards,  which  we 


will  have  to  change  anyway  for  subject  en- 
tries, we  can  easily  conform  to  our  practice. 
Mr.  BISHOP:  May  I  call  attention  to  Sec- 
tion D  of  the  arguments  against  inversion? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  pith  of  most  of  what 
has  been  said  lies  there.  There  should  be  no 
confusion  between  a  subject  entry  and  an 
author  entry  in  a  matter  which  involves  at 
the  present  time  tens  of  thousands  of  docu- 
ments, and  which,  if  we  take  in  foreign  docu- 
ments, will  very  soon  reach  hundreds  of 
thousands.  If  we  cannot  follow  the  plain 
principles  of  scientific  cataloging,  and  if 
we  adopt  some  makeshift  for  what  will  prove 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  books,  it  seems  to 
me  we  shall  involve  ourselves  in  endless  con- 
fusion and  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  change  back  at  ruinous  expense  to 
the  form  that  we  now  employ  for  the  hand- 
ling of  anonymous  books. 

Dr.  R.  P.  FALKNER  :  It  was  not  my  intention 
when  I  came  here  to  speak  in  this  Section,  as 
I  am  not  a  cataloger  nor  versed  in  the  tech- 
nical details  of  cataloging.  But  your  chair- 
man has  asked  me  to  present  this  evening  the 
views  of  those  who  favor  inversion  in  the 
catalog  cards.  I  regret  that  the  shortness 
of  the  notice  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
present  this  side  of  the  case  with  the  same 
thoroughness  and  with  the  same  clearness  with 
which  the  opposing  side  has  been  presented. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  expect  any- 
thing more  than  a  few  remarks,  rambling  so 
far  as  construction  goes,  but  which,  I  trust, 
will  be  to  the  point. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  the  card 
printed  in  the  form  which  is  now  used  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  namely,  the  regular 
official  entry  for  the  official  author,  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  catalogs  of  other 
libraries  which  up  to  this  time  have  been 
using  the  inverted  form.  That  is  a  propo- 
sition from  which  I  wish  to  dissent  most 
thoroughly.  I  believe  that  if  you  put  in  a 
catalog  designed  for  public  use  a  card 
which  reads,  "U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry," 
with  "Forestry,"  perhaps,  underlined,  after  a 
card  which  reads,  "U.  S.  Education,  Bureau 
of,"  the  public  will  not  understand  it.  They 
will  say  you  do  not  know  how  to  put  your 
alphabet;  that  the  alphabet  isn't  right.  It 
will  only  confuse  the  public. 
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The  system  of  direct  entries  does  not  work 
well  in  practice.  I  have  a  slight  record  in 
my  own  division  which  I  made  in  the  same 
way  that  the  ordinary  cards  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  are  made.  When  I  came  into  this 
kind  of  work  about  three  years  ago  I  made 
my  record  to  conform  to  the  record  of  the 
library.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  so,  and 
am  about  to  change  it.  Of  course  my  friends 
of  the  library  tell  me  my  situation  is  a  some- 
what peculiar  one.  I  have  charge  of  the  docu- 
ments, in  a  general  way,  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  states.  I  get  the  request  from  the 
official  bureaus  of  the  government,  "Please 
send  us  the  auditor's  report  for  the  New 
England  States."  Now  really  I  do  not  know 
what  they  call  the  offices  in  each  of  the  New 
England  States.  If  my  catalog  were  ar- 
ranged so  that  all  the  auditors'  reports  were 
under  "Auditor"  I  could  find  out  with  com- 
parative ease  what  we  had.  But  I  have  to  see 
whether  it  is  "Board  of  State  Auditors"  or 
"State  Auditor"  or  "State  Board  of  Audit- 
ors" or  some  other  combination. 

Those  are  practical  difficulties.  They  are 
difficulties  that  come  to  me  in  the  peculiar 
work  that  I  have  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
very  keenly.  But  I  think  that  the  problem 
that  comes  to  me  is  only  the  problem  that 
reaches  the  public  in  a  somewhat  intensified 
form.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  served 
the  public  in  the  most  expeditious  way  when 
for  a  given  class  of  entries  you  require  them 
to  look  up  a  cross-reference  every  time. 
Though  the  individual  inquirer  is  oftentimes 
looking  for  only  one  report  and  the  burden 
of  one  cross-reference  is  not  great,  is  it  not 
a  burden  upon  your  catalog  to  have  every- 
body who  looks  for  that  class  of  literature 
required  to  look  up  a  cross-reference?  Does 
it  not  increase  the  number  of  people  that  are 
waiting  around  for  your  catalog  cases? 

Let  me  turn  a  moment  to  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case.  I  would  not  underesti- 
mate the  difficulties  of  making  the  inversion 
in  some  cases,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a 
question  of  this  kind  the  thing  to  be  gained 
is  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number; 
that  we  cannot  settle  this  question  as  one  of 
absolute  principle;  that  we  must  adopt  the 
solution  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most 
convenient. 


Some  of  the  speakers  have  given  you  illus- 
trations in  which  the  inversion  is  very  diffi- 
cult; they  have  not  mentioned  the  cases  in 
which  the  inversion  is  very  easy. 

In  the  same  way  let  me  enter  my  protest 
against  illustrations  drawn  from  foreign  lan- 
guages in  determining  a  point  of  this  kind. 
It  is  easy  to  get  difficult  illustrations  from 
foreign  languages,  but  we  have  few  such 
books  to  catalog.  In  a  communication 
which  I  made  to  Mr.  Hanson  I  estimated  that 
even  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  prob- 
ably we  have  more  foreign  books  than  in  the 
ordinary  library,  that  not  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  entries  were  in  the  languages 
other  than  English.  The  estimate  was  not 
controverted.  If  you  consider  the  vast  num- 
ber of  English-speaking  official  authors,  the 
states,  the  cities,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  the  English  colonies,  India,  these  are 
not  only  the  documents  which  you  have  and 
which  you  want  to  have,  but  also,  in  a  large 
measure,  are  the  great  majority  of  the  public 
documents  which  actually  exist.  If  we  were 
to  have  a  catalog  which  would  comprise 
every  public  document  that  had  ever  been 
printed,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  entries  would  be  in  the 
English  language.  And  therefore  I  j  udge  that 
the  question  here  is  not  what  could  be  done 
in  the  foreign  languages,  but  rather  what 
can  we  do  in  English,  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  the  public  we  are  supposed  to  serve. 

WILLARD  AUSTEN  :  I  want  to  add  a  word  to 
this  subject,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
cataloger,  but  of  one  who  has  over  ten 
years'  experience  in  trying  to  interpret  the 
catalog  to  the  user. 

I  thoroughly  believe,  as  has  been  said  here 
to-night,  that  the  average  user  approaches 
the  subject  under  the  United  States  division 
with  a  specific  department  in  his  mind,  with- 
out reference  to  its  official  heading.  I  think 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no 
department  of  a  catalog  that  is  so  difficult 
to  use  as  the  United  States  division,  and,  to 
a  limited  extent,  the  state  divisions  also. 
I  have  yet  to  find  one  person  not  trained  in 
cataloging  methods  who  can  find  his  way  in 
the  catalog  of  the  United  States  docu- 
ments. The  question  comes  to  me  over  and 
over,  day  after  day,  just  as  Dr.  Falkner 
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said,  "I  want  the  Auditor's  Report,"  "I  want 
the  Charities  Report,"  "I  want  this  report," 
and  the  inquirer  almost  invariably  uses  the 
name  which  designates  the  particular  report 
they  want. 

In  my  experience  with  graduate  students 
from  the  university  (and  they  are  about  as 
select  a  class  of  students  as  you  can  expect  to 
find)  they  come  to  me  to  know  where  they  will 
find  such  and  such  a  particular  report.  Many 
of  them  do  not  think  to  look  under  "United 
States"  even.  There  might  be  an  argument 
for  putting  the  item  under  "Board"  and  not 
under  "United  States  Board,"  if  you  are 
going  to  argue  from  that  point,  but  we  have 
got  to  have  uniformity  so  far  as  the  country. 
The  first  great  advantage  in  using  the  inverted 
order  and  entering  under  the  specific  heading 
is  that  the  librarian  will  know  every  time 
where  to  turn  in  the  catalog  to  help  his 
reader.  If  you  enter  under  the  official  form 
the  librarian  himself  does  not  know.  So  that 
you  have  got  two  persons  instead  of  one 
who  does  not  know  where  to  look.  I  realize 
the  difficulties  in  adopting  a  uniform  order  in 
some  cases  I  know  there  are  complicated 
cases  where  the  "commission"  or  the  "board" 
is  so  thoroughly  mixed  up  that  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  significant  word,  but  those 
cases  are  not  many,  and,  in  my  experience  of 
over  ten  years,  I  know  that  the  library  can 
serve  its  readers  in  a  great  deal  less  time,  the 
readers  can  be  taught  to  help  themselves  in  a 
great  deal  less  time,  if  you  use  the  inverted 
order  and  put  the  entry  under  the  significant 
word  which  they  all  have  in  mind  when  they 
want  a  given  report. 

Mr.  HANSON:  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Lane,  of  Harvard 
University  Library,  bearing  on  this  question: 

"DEAR  MR.  HANSON: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  14,  in  re- 
gard to  headings  for  government  departments, 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  yourself  as  to  the  unwisdom  of  adopting 
a  system  of  inversion.  Whether  the  distinc- 
tive word  in  the  heading  is  indicated  by  a 
distinctive  type  I  think  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  but  that  the  heading  should 
appear  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  used  is,  I 
think,  of  great  importance  if  the  cards  so 
printed  are  to  be  of  use  to  librarians  in  gen- 
eral. Inversion  prevents  their  being  used  ex- 
cept by  libraries  which  have  adopted  the  same 


practice,  but  the  straight  heading  can  be  eas- 
ily adapted  by  a  red  line  or  other  mark  so  as 
to  be  useful,  whatever  the  system  employed 
by  the  library.  For  a  printed  list  of  docu- 
ments —  a  list  such  as  Mr.  Ferrell  issues  —  I 
can  see  an  advantage  in  the  inverted  heading, 
for  it  serves  practically  as  a  subject,  as  well 
as  author,  list;  but  in  the  case  of  cards  for 
general  catalog  use,  I  think  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  best  plan. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"W.  C.  LANE." 

For  myself  I  am  glad  to  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  put  myself  on  record  against  in- 
version. If  you  begin  inverting  the  headings 
of  documents  it  will  of  course  lead  to  the 
inversion  of  the  names  of  societies,  names  of 
institutions.  In  fact,  it  will  in  the  course  of 
time  apply  to  all  anonymous  literature  and  to 
the  entire  literature  which  we  catalogers 
speak  of  as  corporate  entries,  and  if  so,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  apply  it 
with  any  degree  of  consistency,  whether  we 
limit  it  to  United  States  documents  only  or 
include  also  state  and  municipal  in  English 
and  foreign  languages. 

As  far  as  the  other  form  is  concerned,  I 
cannot  quite  "understand  that  it  will  do  away 
with  the  cross-reference  entirely,  as  has  been 
stated  here  this  evening.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  system  of  cross- 
references,  no  matter  what  form  you  apply. 
If  you  enter  under  "Labor"  you  must  refer 
from  "Department"  if  the  name  is  "Depart- 
ment of  Labor."  In  fact,  no  matter  what 
system  you  adopt,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  from  any  form  under  which  a  person  is 
likely  to  look. 

Mr.  FALKNER:  I  did  not  wish  to  give  the 
impression  that  cross-references  would  be 
abolished.  I  think  they  will  be  necessary. 
But  under  the  inverted  arrangement  the  cross- 
references  would  not  be  used. 

Miss  HASSE:  I  would  like  to  interpose  with 
a  compromise.  You  have  all  heard  Dr.  Falk- 
ner's  very  excellent  arguments  in  favor  of 
inversion  for  United  States  or  English  docu- 
ments; you  are  all  familiar  with  that  form 
for  English  documents.  Why  wouldn't  the 
plan  be  a  good  one  of  adopting  for  printed 
cards  the  author  entry  in  the  inverted  form 
for  English  documents,  while  using  the 
straight  form,  the  uninverted  form,  for  the 
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foreign  documents?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
foreign  documents,  those  documents  that  find 
their  way  into  American  libraries,  are  largely 
serials  for  which  you  would  have  no  author 
reference.  The  person  who  uses  them  is  very 
much  more  familiar  with  these  documents  by 
title.  Why  would  not  that  compromise  be 
effectual  ? 

Miss  EDITH  CLARKE:  I  think  the  compro- 
mise which  has  been  suggested  by  Miss  Hasse 
is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  think  every 
one  here  who  has  a  library  in  which  the  cat- 
alog is  used  by  the  public  should  register 
himself  in  favor  of  the  inverted  entry,  for  you 
are  all  going  to  get  into  a  serious  trouble 
with  your  catalog  if  you  adopt  the  entry 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  thinks  neces- 
sary because  of  the  great  variety  of  foreign 
publications  and  the  vast  number  of  docu- 
ments which  they  have — which  will  never 
come  into  the  work  of  the  great  majority  of 
libraries.  I  think  Mr.  Hanson  is  much  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  this  inverted  entry  is  an 
entering  wedge  for  inversion  in  society  and 
corporate  entries.  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever 
go  any  further  than  English  documents,  and 
that  is  all  that  I  should  care  to  advocate  it  for. 

Mr.  GAY  :  Don't  be  afraid  to  make  a  mis- 
fit catalog  if  it  fits  your  public. 

Mr.  MARTEL:  A  little  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  question  of  foreign  docu- 
ments. I  think  the  question  of  inversion  and 
the  uncertainty  applies  equally  to  English 
headings.  To  mention  only  one  example: 
how  many  would  find  in  the  documents  cata- 
log of  the  United  States  "The  Government 
Printing  Office,"  or  under  what  heading 
would  they  look?  Now,  if  the  principle  is  a 
distinctive  one,  I  should  say  that  "Printing 
Office"  is  the  distinctive  word,  but  it  is  not 
entered  under  "Printing  Office,"  but  under 
"Government  Printing  Office."  And  there 
are  numbers  and  numbers  of  similar  cases, 
and  that  is  the  contention.  There  is  always 
uncertainty  as  to  the  view  of  the  person  who 
makes  the  entry  and  the  view  of  any  other 
person,  and,  while  it  is  admitted  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  cases  where  inversion 
is  simple  and  easy,  as  a  principle  it  does  not 
work.  For  the  arrangement  of  the  entries 
the  makeshift  which  I  proposed  I  think  is  per- 
fectly practical;  let  the  heading  be  made 


under  the  name  of  the  country  and  an  agreed 
subject  word  under  which  you  think  readers 
will  generally  look,  but  do  not  let  it  affect  the 
author  heading.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

C.  B.  RODEN  :  I  may  be  preaching  false  doc- 
trine and  heresies,  but  I  think  catalogers  are 
worshipping  the  old  idol  of  uniformity,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  shattered  the  better  it  will  be 
for  every  public  library.  I  do  not  see  what 
the  top  line  of  the  printed  cards  has  to  do 
with  the  value  of  the  cards.  The  point  is, 
somebody  is  willing  to  do  some  work  for  us 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  for  our- 
selves, and  we  ought  to  let  him  go  ahead  and 
do  it  and  not  mind  how  the  top  line  looks. 
Give  me  six  or  seven  different  entries  and 
plenty  of  guide  cards  and  I  can  fix  matters  so 
that  the  public  will  find  what  it  wants.  The 
public  looks  for  guide  cards.  The  heading  is 
something  for  the  catalogers.  But  the  point 
of  our  discussion  is  this :  that  the  Document 
Office  wants  to  print  cards  for  our  use.  And 
I  believe  that  we  should  not  prolong  this 
discussion  with  the  result,  perhaps,  of  weak- 
ening the  noble  resolve  of  Mr.  Ferrell  to  do 
this  work  for  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  matter  before  you  is, 
I  think,  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
inverting  or  not  inverting  the  titles  of  docu- 
ments written  in  English.  Whatever  may  be 
the  desire  of  the  meeting  as  to  foreign  docu- 
ments, I  think  we  shall  first  decide  what  the 
desire  is  in  regard  to  documents  in  the 
English  language. 

Mr.  GAY:  Is  this  for  printing  or  for  indi- 
vidual catalogs. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  should  have  added  that 
the  question  relates  to  printed  cards.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  written  cards. 

Miss  CLARKE:  I  move  that  this  meeting 
show  by  a  rising  vote  its  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inversion  or  direct  entry  of  gov- 
ernment documents  as  a  form  of  catalog 
entry. 

Mr.  CARR:  I  move  as  an  amendment  that 
the  whole  matter  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  question  recurs  on 
Miss  Clarke's  motion. 

Miss  FICHTENKAM:  The  superintendent  of 
documents  desires  to  issue  these  cards  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  we  are  depending  upon  the 
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vote  of  the  Catalog  Section  at  this  time  to 
know  what  the  sense  of  the  libraries  of  this 
country  is  on  the  matter.  If  we  can  come  to 
some  conclusion  on  the  matter  I  think  we 
might  begin  to  issue  the  cards  next  January; 
otherwise  I  do  not  know  when  they  can  be 
issued.  If  the  cards  can  be  issued  as  we  in- 
tend to  issue  them,  with  the  depository  ship- 
ments each  month,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
convenience  to  the  libraries  of  the  country; 
but  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  issue  the  cards 
until  there  is  some  decision  as  to  the  form  to 
be  adopted  in  the  matter  of  the  headings  of 
the  government  offices. 

Miss  HASSE  :  We  have  gathered  together  to 
consider  this  seriously;  a  serious  appeal  has 
been  made  to  us.  I  therefore  move,  in  amend- 
ment to  Miss  Clarke's  motion,  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  that  we  approve  of  the 
inverted  form  for  English-speaking  docu- 
ments. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  and  the  origi- 
nal motion  withdrawn.  Voted. 

Adjourned  10.10  p.m. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

The  second  session  of  the  Catalog  Sec- 
tion was  held  in  the  Cataract  House  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  June  27.  The  chairman,  Mr. 
Gould,  called  the  meeting  together  at  2.40 
o'clock. 

A  nominating  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Josephson,  Miss  Fichten- 
kam  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Bishop. 

C.  H.  HASTINGS  spoke  on 

DISTRIBUTION     OF     THE     LIBRARY     OF     CONGRESS 
CATALOG    CARDS. 

Mr.  HASTINGS  :  I  am  aware  that  the  proper 
business  of  the  Section  this  afternoon  is  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  the  printed  cards  and  not 
the  distribution  of  cards,  but  it  seems  that  it 
would  not  be  out  of  place,  before  that  discus- 
sion is  taken  up,  to  make  a  short  announce- 
ment in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  cards. 
What  I  wish  to  say  is  in  regard  to  the  cards 
that  are  to  be  issued  for  the  titles  included  in 
the  new  edition  of  the  "A.  L.  A.  catalog." 
These  cards  will  be  issued  for  every  title  in 
that  catalog,  and  they  will  contain  subject 


headings  and  all  the  class  numbers  that  are 
given  in  the  catalog  itself,  while  the  serial 
number  that  is  given  on  the  card  will  be  put 
into  the  catalog.  Small  libraries  that  wish 
to  either  catalog  or  recatalog  with  the 
printed  cards  need  only  check  a  copy  of  the 
catalog  and  send  it  in,  and  they  can  get  the 
cards  with  the  very  least  amount  of  trouble. 
There  will  be  a  special  price  on  the  cards  if 
the  library  orders  a  considerable  quantity. 
The  cards  will  probably  not  be  ready  until 
some  time  in  the  first  part  of  next  year,  but  a 
library  that  wants  to  begin  at  once  to  recata- 
log or  even  to  catalog  its  new  purchases  can 
begin  on  the  sections  that  are  already  re- 
cataloged  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  These 
sections  are  American  history,  Bibliography, 
English  history  and  Mathematics. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  In  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion at  our  last  session,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
should  have  been  read.  I  will  ask  the  secre- 
tary to  read  it  now. 

The  secretary  read  Mr.  Thomson's  letter, 
which  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

FORM    OF    HEADINGS    FOR    UNITED    STATES 
DOCUMENTS. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject,  as  I  am  myself  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  giving  the  name  of  the  department  or  bu- 
reau in  the  inverted  form.  I  am  unable  to 
concur  in  the  view  taken  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee.  As  to  the  five  arguments  ad- 
vanced to  support  or  controvert  this  question, 
it  may  be  well  perhaps  to  answer  according 
to  the  same  method. 

(a)  A  reader  using  the  library  would  be  a 
person  most  likely  also  to  use  the  monthly 
document  catalog.  As  this  is  printed  in 
the  inverted  form,  a  reader  would  be  accus- 
tomed to  this  method  when  using  the  card 
catalog  and  would  expect  to  find  the  head- 
ings entered  in  the  same  method.  No  uncer- 
tainty seems  likely  to  exist,  inasmuch  as  the 
word  which  indicates  the  subject  of  the  bu- 
reau or  department  would  be  the  word  with 
which  the  entry  in  inverted  form  commences. 
In  cases  of  bureaus,  divisions  or  departments 
containing  two  words  designating  one  depart- 
ment, as  for  instance,  Division  of  Customs 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  entry  would  start 
with  the  word  "Customs,"  and  a  cross-entry, 
"Insular  Affairs,  see  Customs,"  would  meet 
every  requisite. 

(&)  A  catalog  is  supposed  to  be  for  the 
use  of  a  general  public,  and  as  the  general 
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popular  method  of  using  inversions  is  to  get 
catalogs  as  nearly  as  possible  into  diction- 
ary form,  I  cannot  follow  the  suggestion  that 
it  would  be  awkward  to  have  an  inverted  sys- 
tem. Why  should  a  general  reader  be  ex- 
pected to  be  familiar  with  the  variations  in 
titles  of  governmental  departments  ?  A  knowl- 
edge of  what  you  are  looking  for,  be  it  gov- 
ernment revenue,  botany,  insurance,  fossils, 
fish  or  agriculture,  will  not  facilitate  a  hunt 
for  a  particular  publication  when  you  have 
first  to  decide  what  is  the  title  of  the  partic- 
ular government  department  havinsr  charge 
of  the  subject  searched  for.  Some  bureaus  or 
divisions  have  been  transferred  from  one  de- 
partment to  another.  This  would  make  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  if  the  uninverted 
system  were  insisted  on. 

(c)  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  at 
first  cataloged  their  documents  by  entries 
under  the  first  word.  "An  ounce  of  experi- 
ence is  better  than  a  pound  of  speculation." 
The  Free  Library  has  changed  its  methods 
by  adopting  the  inverted  form,  and  this  has 
proven  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  form,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  public. 

(rf)  The  answer  of  the  minority  seems  con- 
clusive. 

(*)  The  printed  answer  in  favor  of  inver- 
sion seems  to  deal  with  the  whole  question 
concisely  and  indisputably.  There  may  be  a 
multitude  of  bureaus,  but  only  one  Bureau  of 
Education.  Why  go  through  a  large  number 
of  titles  beginning  with  bureau,  each  with 
possibly  only  a  few  publications,  until  you 
reach  Bureau  of  Education  with  that  particu- 
lar word  "education"  hidden  up  in  ia  mass  of 
other  matter  when  the  ordinary  human  being 
would  turn  to  "education"  and  expect  to  find 
what  he  wants  under  that  first  word.  I,  for 
one,  strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
use  of  the  inverted  form. 

JOHN  THOMSON, 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  last  item  upon  our 
program  is 

THE    PRINTED    CARDS    OF   THE    LIBRARY    OF    CON- 
GRESS, THEIR  VARIOUS  USES,  AND  PRACTICAL 
DIFFICULTIES     EXPERIENCED     IN     THEIR 
USE, 

and  other  questions  relating  to  them;  and  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Hanson  to  explain  some  of  the 
points  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  HANSON  :  In  order  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
encountered  in  adapting  the  printed  cards  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  the  catalog  of 
a  public  library,  some  familiarity  with  the 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  latter  is 


necessary.  As  I  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  view  practical  difficulties  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  subscribing  library,  I  shall 
limit  myself  mainly  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  cards,  hoping  that  this  will  serve  to 
explain,  at  least  in  part,  some  of  the  varia- 
tions in  typography  and  style  of  entry  which 
must  have  puzzled  librarians  not  familiar 
either  with  the  rapid  developments  in  the  li- 
brary or  with  general  conditions  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Catalogue  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  was  organized  during  the  autumn 
of  1897.  From  5  assistants  in  October  of 
that  year  it  had  increased  to  15  by  March  i, 
1898.  This  number  was  totally  inadequate, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was 
in  part  untrained  and  was  charged  with  not 
only  cataloging,  but  also  classification,  order- 
ing and  binding.  In  spite  of  the  rather  dis- 
couraging conditions,  it  was  decided  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  take  immediate  steps  toward 
printing  the  catalog  entries,  particularly 
for  current  books  entered  for  copyright.  This 
meant  revision  of  the  rules  then  in  force.  It 
was  held  that  the  possible  future  relations  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  other  libraries  de- 
manded that  wherever  it  should  not  involve 
too  great  a  sacrifice,  changes  in  the  rules 
should  be  instituted  which  would  tend  to- 
ward securing  approximate  uniformity  be- 
tween the  rules  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  those  followed  by  the  majority  of  other 
American  libraries,  particularly  the  large  ref- 
erence libraries. 

Cutter's  "Rules  for  a  dictionary  catalogue" 
were  accepted  as  a  working  basis,  but  sug- 
gestions from  other  codes,  especially  from  the 
Library  school  rules,  were  freely  adopted. 
The  new  rules  were  applied  for  the  first  time 
in  the  entries  supplied  by  the  Catalogue  Div- 
ision for  the  Copyright  Bulletin  of  April  27, 
1898,  and  by  the  end  of  June  of  the  same  year 
arrangements  with  the  Government  Printing 
Office  had  been  so  far  perfected  that  it  was 
possible  to  begin  actual  printing  of  cards  on 
July  i,  the  opening  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  As 
previously  stated,  the  conditions  were  far  from 
promising.  The  new  and  partly  inexperienced 
force  was  sadly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
reference  works.  There  was  no  official  cata- 
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log,  the  only  catalog  of  the  library  being 
located  in  the  center  of  the  reading  room,  a 
distance  of  70  yards  from  the  Catalogue  Div- 
ision. The  Government  Printing  Office  was 
not  as  yet  well  equipped  for  this  particular 
kind  of  work,  the  available  card  stock  and 
machinery  for  cutting  and  perforating  left 
much  to  be  desired.  Besides,  the  printing  of- 
fice was  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  library,  and  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
the  necessary  opportunities  for  consultation 
with  the  printers  and  proof-readers.  The 
result  is  that  the  earliest  cards,  especially  those 
of  1898  and  1899,  and  in  part  1900,  are  in- 
ferior in  almost  every  respect  to  those  now 
being  issued. 

The  rules  which  the  library  had  adopted  in 
May,  1898,  were  tentative.  Changes  have 
therefore  been  freely  made,  even  after  it  be- 
came definitely  known  that  the  cards  were  to 
become  available  for  the  use  of  other  libraries. 
From  the  present  time  on,  however,  the  situa- 
tion becomes  somewhat  different  in  this  re- 
spect. The  final  edition  of  the  "A.  L.  A. 
rules"  is  likely  to  appear  toward  the  close  of 
the  present  year.  We  have  assurance  of 
agreement  on  all  essential  points  between  the 
latter  and  the  forthcoming  editions  of  "Cutter" 
and  of  the  Library  school  rules.  Harmony 
being,  therefore,  practically  established  and 
the  number  of  libraries  subscribing  to  the 
printed  cards  constantly  increasing,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  the  future  to  restrict  changes  as 
far  as  possible.  While,  therefore,  changes  in 
the  rules  themselves  should  be  few,  and  if 
made  at  all  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  body 
of  this  Association,  there  will  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  altering  a  heading  or  an  individual 
entry  where  later  or  better  information  indi- 
cates that  the  entry  as  originally  printed  is 
incorrect  or  deficient. 

Presumably  every  library  which  subscribes 
to  cards  issued  by  a  central  bureau  edits  the 
cards  for  its  own  catalog.  In  doing  so  they 
must  discover  errors.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  attempted  to  profit  from  this  revis- 
ion by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  all  subscrib- 
ing libraries  return  postals  on  which  can  be 
noted  any  error  or  discrepancy  discovered  in 
the  entries.  The  assistance  here  rendered  by 
some  of  the  libraries  has  been  of  great  value, 
and  many  slips  and  defects  have  been  called  to 


our  attention  which  otherwise  would  prob- 
ably have  remained  undetected. 

With  the  year  1900  there  came  important 
developments.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
present  librarian,  the  force  of  the  Catalogue 
Division  was  increased  from  17  to  46;  a  new 
division  was  organized  to  take  charge  of  or- 
dering, a  superintendent  of  binding  appointed 
with  2  assistants,  thus  relieving  the  Catalogue 
Division  of  much  detail  work.  Increased  ap- 
propriations for  books  as  well  as  for  binding 
and  printing  secured  on  the  one  hand  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  much-needed  bibliographical 
apparatus,  and  on  the  other  facilities  for 
printing  catalog  entries  for  all  accessions, 
not  only  for  those  secured  by  copyright,  as 
heretofore.  And  finally  the  branch  printing 
office  was  installed  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  latter  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  its  effect  on  the 
printed  cards.  Consultations  could  now  be 
held  freely  between  the  Catalogue  Division 
and  the  printing  office.  The  latter  has  been 
able  to  develop  a  force  of  proof-readers  and 
compositors  who  may  be  said  to  have  special 
knowledge  of  the  particular  line  of  work  on 
which  they  are  engaged. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  1900  that  witnessed 
these  great  improvements.  On  December  15  of 
the  same  year  there  came  a  request  from  the 
Publishing  Board  that  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress designate  some  one  to  represent  the 
library  in  the  Advisory  Catalog  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  revise  the  A.  L. 
A.  rules.  This  committee  held  its  first  meet- 
ing in  March,  1901.  Certain  modifications  in 
style  of  type  and  form  of  entry  to  be  observed 
on  the  printed  cards  issued  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  were  here  decided  upon.  Libraries 
receiving  the  cards  will  be  able  to  explain 
many  of  the  variations  if  they  will  read  that 
part  of  the  Introduction  to  the  "A.  L.  A. 
rules,"  Advance  ed.,  which  enumerates  these 
modifications,  and  then  bear  in  mind  that 
cards  printed  after  the  decisions  went  into  ef- 
fect must  necessarily  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  1898,  1899  or  1900. 

In  1901  the  librarian  was  again  successful 
in  securing  an  increase  in  the  force.  The 
number  of  positions  available  in  the  Catalogue 
Division  was  raised  from  46  to  67.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  force, 
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the  addition  of  31  assistants  in  1900,  of  21  in 
1901,  and  finally  of  24  in  1902,  involved  some 
difficulties.  It  takes  time  to  develop  a  highly 
efficient  body  of  catalogers,  and  where  a 
comparatively  new  force  is  confronted  by 
80,000  to  85,000  volumes  of  new  accessions  per 
year,  some  700,000  volumes  of  arrears  to  be 
reclassified  and  recataloged,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  material  to  be  handled  con- 
sists of  extremely  difficult  books,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  entries  here  and 
there  show  room  for  improvement.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  previous  enterprise  in 
cataloging  or  classification  can  compare  in 
difficulty  with  that  undertaken  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  when  it  was  decided  to  compile 
a  full  dictionary  catalog  in  three  copies, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  and  apply  a 
minute  system  of  classification. 

Of  special  criticisms  and  queries  which 
have  come  to  my  attention,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  following: 

1.  When  an  author  always  uses  one  fore- 
name only,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which 
he  may  have  received  in  baptism,   and  this 
forename  is  not  the  first,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress   has    usually    adopted    a    form    which 
would  bring  the  forename  used  immediately 
after  the  surname,  then  repeating  all  the  fore- 
names.    We  have  felt  that  in  a  catalog  so 
extensive  as  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
it  is  in  the  first  place  of  importance,  where  pos- 
sible, to  arrange  the  name  where  the  great 
majority  will  look  for  it ;  and  secondly,  also,  to 
provide  the  full  name  for  purposes  of  distinc- 
tion.    The  form   "Harte,   Bret,  i.e.,  Francis 
Bret,"  was  therefore  adopted  toward  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1899  for  just  such  cases.     It  has 
been  objected  to  by  many.    In  some  instances, 
perhaps,  because  they  have  received  an  early 
card   with   the   name   given   in   the   ordinary 
form,  i.e.,  "Harte,  Francis  Bret,"  and  later  a 
card  has  come  to  hand  bearing  the  other  form. 
The  majority  of  criticisms  favor  dropping  the 
unused  names  entirely.    A  few  would  have  all 
the  names,  but  would  not  arrange  under  the 
call  name.     In  view  of  the  diversity  of  opin- 
ions, as  well  as  the  necessity  of  considering 
the  needs  of  the  library,  no  change  in  the  form 
adopted  in  1899  has  so  far  been  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

2.  Another  point  is  full  names  and  dates. 


While  full  names  are  supplied  in  a  great  many 
cases,  likewise  dates,  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  it  has  not  seemed  worth  while 
to  put  forth  any  special  effort  to  do  so,  at 
least  not  for  the  time  being.  Where  the  name 
is  manifestly  a  common  one,  and  danger  of 
confusion  can  be  foreseen,  every  reasonable 
effort  is  made  to  provide  the  means  for  iden- 
tification. 

3.  One  of  the  rules  which  was  modified  in 
1900  was  the  one  governing  the  entries  for 
married  women.  The  old  rule  read:  "Enter 
married  women  under  the  latest  form  of  the 
name."  The  modified  rule  as  it  appears  in  a 
note  to  Section  46  of  the  "A.  L.  A.,  rules,  An- 
vance  ed.,"  is:  "Enter  married  women  under 
the  latest  form  unless  an  earlier  one  is  de- 
cidedly better  known."  While  this  modifi- 
cation has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  great 
majority  of  librarians,  it  has  also  been  the 
cause  for  some  dissatisfaction.  I  can  best 
illustrate  by  taking  the  well-known  instance, 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  In  the  old  author 
catalog  of  the  Library  of  Congress  her  works 
appeared  first  under  "Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas." 
In  the  '8o's  the  heading  was  changed  to  "Riggs, 
Kate  Douglas  Smith."  The  form  was  again 
changed  in  1893  to  "Riggs,  Kate  Douglas." 
In  the  revision  of  the  rules  which  took  place 
in  1898  the  name  was  once  more  taken  up, 
and  this  time  the  form  "Riggs,  Kate  Douglas 
(Smith)  Wiggin"  was  decided  on.  The  first 
cards  printed  appear  under  this  heading. 
After  the  rule  had  been  modified  in  1900  this 
name  was  once  more  the  subject  for  consider- 
ation. The  result  is  the  form  under  which 
her  books  have  since  appeared  on  the  printed 
cards,  namely,  "Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas 
(Smith),  Mrs.  G.  C.  Riggs." 

Subjects. — Subject  entries  are  now  assigned 
to  all  books  added  to  the  following  classes : 

Bibliography  and  Library  science. 

History. 

Geography. 

Biography  and  genealogy. 

Anthropology  including  ethnology. 

Science  except  Physiology  and  Anatomy. 

Agriculture. 

Music. 

In  Technology  subjects  are  now  assigned  to 
general  works  —  General  Engineering,  Civil 
and  Mechanical,  Sanitary,  Electric,  Mining 
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and  Railroad  engineering,  Motor  vehicles  and 
Aeronautics. 

Reclassification  of  Social  and  Political  sci- 
ence is  to  be  taken  up  immediately.  Subjects 
will  before  long  be  printed  for  all  books 
added  to  this  important  class. 

Of  the  remaining  classes  it  can  be  stated 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  Fine  Arts, 
Philology,  Literature  and  Medicine  are  to  be 
taken  up  during  next  year ;  Philosophy,  Edu- 
cation and  Theology  will  follow  in  order. 

Are  the  printed  cards  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  smaller  libraries? 

General  criticisms  have  been  made  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  printed  cards  are  not 
suitable  for  the  catalogs  of  the  smaller  li- 
braries. It  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure 
testimony  which  points  out  exactly  wherein 
they  fail.  One  criticism  refers  to  entry  under 
the  real  name  rather  than  the  pseudonym. 
It  is  true  that  entry  under  the  pseudonym  is 
permitted  in  only  a  few  instances,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  false  name  is  invariably  given 
in  the  title,  and  any  library  which  prefers  to 
enter  under  the  latter  can  write  it  in  manu- 
script above  the  real  name  and  refer  from  the 
latter,  or  order  two  cards,  placing  one 
under  the  real  name,  another  under  the 
pseudonym.  It  has  been  said  that  the  titles 
are  too  long.  This  may  have  been  so  in  a 
very  few  cases,  but  I  feel  quite  convinced  that 
a  careful  examination  of  the  proof  sheets  will 
show  that  ordinarily  the  titles  are  not  too 
long.  If  I  were  to  analyze  the  criticisms  re- 
ceived so  far  I  feel  certain  that  for  every  one 
that  objects  to  the  title  being  too  long,  fifty 
would  be  found  to  ask  for  more  information, 
be  it  in  titles,  notes  or  contents. 

When  the  Library  of  Congress  has  solved 
some  of  the  problems  of  internal  administra- 
tion to  which  I  have  made  reference,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  arrangements  may  be  made 
to  print  a  special  short  title  issue  for  certain 
books  which  seem  to  be  especially  suitable  for 
the  smaller  popular  library.  These  cards 
might  be  made  up  as  follows:  The  popular 
name  to  be  selected  as  entry  word,  title 
abridged,  name  of  publisher  omitted  from  im- 
print, only  one  place  of  publication  to  be 
given,  approximate  paging  only  to  be  given, 
bibliographical  notes  to  be  omitted ;  but  wher- 
ever possible  a  brief  characterization  of  the 


book  to  be  added.  The  question  is,  would 
there  be  enough  libraries  that  preferred  the 
short  entry  to  the  fuller  one  to  warrant  the 
extra  expense  and  labor  involved? 

There  are  many  things  in  the  way  of  cata- 
loging which  the  Library  of  Congress  may 
be  in  a  position  to  do  if  it  is  only  given  time 
to  put  its  own  affairs  in  order.  The  supple- 
mentary catalog  rules  with  illustrations  and 
examples  which  the  library  has  decided  to 
print  on  cards,  as  well  as  in  form  of  leaflets, 
may  be  mentioned.  Numerous  special  lists 
containing  the  schedules  of  arrangement  under 
certain  subjects,  as  Countries,  Cities,  Particu- 
lar sciences,  etc.,  must  in  time  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  library,  so  also  its  supplements 
to  and  developments  'of  the  A.  L.  A.  "List  of 
subject  headings."  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  take  this  occasion  to  state  that  Mr. 
Putnam  has  himself  assured  me  that  his  pol- 
icy in  the  distribution  of  all  such  material 
will  be  a  liberal  one. 

Mr.  BISHOP:  I  wish  to  bear  some  testi- 
mony to  the  remarkably  satisfactory  results 
we  have  obtained  at  Princeton  University  Li- 
brary in  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
printed  cards.  I  will  give  only  one  instance. 
I  obtained  the  permission  of  the  librarian  of 
our  institution  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago 
to  catalog  all  the  books  in  our  collection  on 
the  Civil  War  for  which  we  could  find  cards 
printed  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  I  de- 
termined to  see  how  rapidly  we  could  do  it, 
using  our  whole  cataloging  force.  That  cata- 
loging force  consisted  of  four  persons  besides 
myself  and  the  employment  of  part  of  the 
time  of  one  copyist  and  the  whole  time  of 
another  for  affixing  subject-headings  and 
call-numbers  on  our  extra  cards.  I  will  say, 
also,  that  we  use  these  printed  cards  for 
shelf-list  purposes.  Now,  it  proved  that  we 
could  find  printed  cards  from  our  file  of  L.  C. 
cards,  and  from  a  special  catalog  which  Mr. 
Hastings  very  kindly  sent  us  for  about  850 
titles;  that  is,  850  serial  numbers  had  to  be 
drawn  off.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  draw  off 
the  serial  numbers  for  850  books,  and  it  has 
to  be  done  with  excessive  care,  because  a 
single  slip,  of  course,  means  that  we  get  a 
wrong  set  of  cards.  That  happened  in  four 
instances  out  of  these  850.  We  used  850  sets, 
but  only  728  at  once,  owing  to  delay  in  bind- 
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ing.  We  cataloged  the  books  by  means  of 
the  printed  cards.  The  subject  cards  were 
made  and  the  whole  thing  was  completed  in 
one  week,  to  an  hour,  from  the  time  per- 
mission was  given  to  go  at  the  task.  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  fair  instance  of  what  can  be 
done  by  careful  system,  when  the  method  is 
very  carefully  worked  out  in  advance. 

I  wish  to  say,  also,  at  Dr.  Richardson's  re- 
quest, that  some  careful  experiments  were 
made  at  the  Princeton  University  Library  to 
determine  the  exact  saving  in  the  use  of  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards  in  the  case  of  vari- 
ous types  and  sets  of  books.  Now,  we  live  in 
the  country  and  we  are  able  to  employ  our 
staff  in  various  departments  of  the  library  at 
salaries  that  are  really  moderate,  and  so  our 
figures  of  saving  will  not  be  so  great  as 
where  larger  salaries  are  paid;  but  after  a 
long  series  of  careful  experiments  our  mini- 
mum saving  on  each  title  was  found  to  be 
ten  cents.  Our  maximum  saving  has  not 
been  yet  wholly  ascertained,  but  it  is  very 
nearly  double  that  figure.  We  are  making  use 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards  to 
the  very  largest  extent  that  we  can.  We 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  the 
service.  Wherever  we  order  by  serial  number 
it  is  exceedingly  prompt.  We  ordinarily  get 
cards  back  from  Washington  in  about  36 
hours ;  sometimes  within  24  hours  of  the  time 
the  order  is  sent.  Still,  when  we  order  by 
title  it  sometimes  takes  a  long  time.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  some  little  hitch,  but  take  it 
on  the  whole,  I  do  not  see  how  anything  more 
satisfactory  could  be  rendered  than  the  serv- 
ice that  is  given  us  at  Washington  in  this 
matter,  and  we  only  wish  the  accessions  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  covered  our  field  of 
purchase  completely. 

Mr.  BOSTWICK:  The  circulating  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Public  Library  has 
been  using  the  Library  of  Congress  cards 
for  something  over  six  months.  We  are 
using  them  for  current  publications  only,  and 
I  think  probably  we  are  ordering  the  largest 
number  of  titles  of  single  cards  of  any  sub- 
scriber to  the  cards.  We  have  now  18  branch 
libraries,  and  as  we  may  order  as  many  as  three 
cards  for  every  book,  we  may  send  an  order 
for  54  cards  of  each  title.  We  are  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  cards.  The  only  objection  I 


have  to  make  is  that  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
cards  came  a  little  late,  but  in  other  cases 
the  cards  come  extremely  early,  for  we  have 
sometimes  taken  from  the  proof  sheets  the 
titles  we  want  and  ordered  them  from  the 
publishers  before  the  order  department  of 
those  publishers  knew  they  had  issued  such  a 
book.  I  have  ordered  a  book  from  more  than 
one  publisher  in  New  York  and  received  an 
answer  that  they  published  no  such  book; 
and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  them 
a  copy  of  the  Library  of  Congress  card  and 
telling  them  that  they  not  only  published  it, 
but  had  copyrighted  it,  and  the  catalog  card 
had  been  printed.  I  would  like  to  have  some  of 
the  catalogers  present  give  their  opinion  on 
the  following  point.  The  criticism  has  been 
made  that  the  work  done  on  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards  —  ordering,  receiving  proof,  com- 
paring, checking,  etc. — is  very  nearly  as  great 
as  that  required  to  make  an  original  card.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  can  be  correct. 
Even  granting  it  is,  you  have  a  better  card. 

Mr.  JOSEPHSON:  In  the  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary the  Library  of  Congress  cards  are  used 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
the  books  we  catalog.  Our  cataloging 
staff  consists  of  four  persons  besides  myself. 
We  catalog  ordinarily  about  5000  titles  a 
year.  Of  Library  of  Congress  cards  we  get 
not  quite  2000.  We  have  one  person  who  de- 
votes all  her  time  to  that,  but  in  addition  she 
sometimes  assists  in  preparing  the  books  for 
classification.  Occasionally  some  of  the  cards 
have  to  be  somewhat  revised.  They  all  go 
through  the  hands  of  the  assistant  cataloger, 
who  assigns  the  author  heading,  and  she  also 
sees  to  it  that  the  card  in  hand  corresponds 
with  the  book.  Occasionally  we  have  to 
make  some  little  changes,  and  occasionally 
we  want  to  add  some  note  to  the  cards.  We 
print  our  cards  and  also  send  the  Library  of 
Congress  card  to  our  printer  in  Border  to  get 
the  call-numbers  printed  on,  as  well  as  any 
note  we  want  to  add.  If  we  say  that  to  use 
the  Library  of  Congress  card  costs  us  about 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  it  costs  us  to  cata- 
log books  ourselves,  I  think  that  would  be 
a  pretty  fair  estimate. 

Mr.  GAY  :  May  I  ask  the  experience  in  cut- 
ting the  cards  down  to  the  33  size?  I  am 
anxious  to  use  the  cards,  but  I  have  an  old 
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card  catalog  of  the  33  size,  and  I  cannot 
use  them  without  cutting  them  down. 

Mr.  RODEN  :  In  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
we  have  two  catalogs,  one  32  and  one  33 
size;  we  order  the  same  number  of  cards  for 
each  and  one  set  of  cards  is  cut  down.  I  do 
not  remember  that  we  have  ever  lost  a  card. 
We  have  an  ordinary  photograph  cutter  which 
is  gauged  to  size,  so  that  there  is  uniformity 
in  cutting  the  card,  and  if  we  find  that  the 
contents  extend  so  far  down  that  it  might  be 
injured  by  trimming,  a  little  edge  is  cut  off 
of  the  top  and  then  we  cut  the  bottom.  This 
sacrifices  a  little  of  the  space  for  the  subject 
heading,  perhaps,  but  the  subject  heading 
can  be  adapted  to  the  space  remaining. 

Mr.  ROOT:  I  have  a  catalog  of  300,000 
or  400,000  cards  of  the  index  size,  and 
after  getting  a  large  number  of  sample  copies 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  and  mark- 
ing them  carefully  with  a  pencil,  I  decided 
that  in  cutting  we  should  lose  such  important 
bibliographical  details  that  I  have  decided  to 
wait  a  little  longer  and  then  get  one  of  the 
travelling  catalogs  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  change  over  to  the  new  size  en- 
tirely. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  been  requested  to 
ask  if  the  Library  of  Congress  is  likely  to 
print  references  within  a  short  time  or  if  it 
contemplates  printing  them  at  all? 

Mr.  HANSON:  We  should  like  to  print  ref- 
erences, but  so  far  at  least  we  have  not  felt 
that  we  could  afford  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  next  topic  is  "Un- 
used Christian  names." 

Mr.  GAY:  In  regard  to  unused  Christian 
names,  I  know  of  a  case  where  an  assistant  in 
a  library  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  trying  to 
identify  a  name  from  an  initial.  There 
wasn't  any  name  to  go  with  that  initial.  It 
was  an  initial  without  a  name. 

Mr.  BOSTWICK:  I  have  always  felt  that  un- 
fortunate people  who  have  disused  their  first 
names  and  whose  names  are  hunted  up  by 


the  catalogers  and  put  into  the  catalogs  have 
cause  for  complaint,  as  long  as  the  general 
public  absolutely  does  not  identify  those  per- 
sons by  their  unused  Christian  names. 

Mr.  AUSTEN  :  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  if 
an  author  has  always  been  consistent  in  pub- 
lishing under  one  name,  whether  that  name 
be  a  pseudonym  or  a  real  name  or  part  of  his 
baptismal  name,  the  cataloger  is  imperti- 
nent in  adding  any  more  than  he  authori£es, 
unless  in  the  case  of  names  that  are  alike 
and  therefore  must  be  distinguished.  Some- 
times this  cannot  be  done  by  dates.  At  any 
rate,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  writers  have  a 
right  in  this  respect  that  we  ought  to  respect 
more  than  we  do.  Then  again,  in  the  case  cf 
authors  who  change  the  form  of  their  names, 
you  have  to  use  all  forms  somewhere  in  a 
catalog  in  order  to  guide  the  reader  to  the 
proper  entry,  and  of  course  in  a  large  library 
it  is  more  often  necessary  to  hunt  up  full 
names  than  in  a  small  library.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  doing  it  until  the  necessity  for  it 
arises  ? 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Miss 
Clarke,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Gay  and  others, 
Mr.  Fletcher  maintaining  that  while  difficulties 
would  arise  in  any  practice,  work  solidly 
done,  supplying  full  names  whenever  possible, 
would  certainly  cause  no  more  trouble  than 
any  other  practice. 

The  chairman  then  requested  the  secretary 
to  read  the  questions  received  in  the  question 
drawer,  which  were  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Roden  and  by  Mr.  Hanson. 

Mr.  JOSEPHSON  presented  the  report  of  the 

COMMITTEE   ON    NOMINATIONS 

in  favor  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Roden  for  president, 
and  Miss  Josephine  Clarke  for  secretary.    The 
report  was  accepted  and  the  persons  named 
elected. 
Adjourned. 
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HP  HE  Trustees'  Section  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  Cataract  House,  Niagara  Falls,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  24.  Deloraine 
P.  Corey,  chairman  of  the  Section,  presided, 
with  Thomas  L.  Montgomery  as  secretary. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  by 
the  chairman,  who  said : 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
briefly  of  a  matter  of  business  which  concerns 
trustees.  The  librarians  who  come  to  the 
annual  conferences  of  this  Association  come 
as  the  representatives  of  our  libraries.  What- 
ever broadening  and  strengthening  they  re- 
ceive is  for  the  advantage  of  our  libraries; 
they  are  our  delegates  who,  in  a  manner,  act 
for  us  and  for  our  benefit.  Is  it  not  pertinent 
to  ask  if  we  ought  not  to  pay  a  portion  at 
least,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  expenses  of  our 
representatives?  I  know  that  this  may  not  be 
possible  in  some  of  the  smaller  libraries,  but 
in  many  it  is  possible,  and  they  can  bear  the 
burden,  in  part  or  entirely,  better  than  their 
librarians.  Now  I  have  three  propositions  to 
offer  for  your  consideration.  First,  this 
action  is  proper;  second,  it  is  desirable; 
third,  in  many  causes  it  is  practicable.  I 
think  no  one  will  dispute  the  first  two  propo- 
sitions. The  difficulty  lies  in  the  third.  The 
position  of  a  library  with  regard  to  that  prop- 
osition depends  more  upon  its  ability  than 
upon  its  will,  and  each  board  must  settle  that 
for  itself.  But  remember  that  a  conviction 
of  the  right  and  a  will  to  carry  it  out  go  far 


in  deciding  the  matter.  It  was  objected  by 
one  library  board  that  municipal  appropria- 
tions and  library  funds  are  given  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  library  work, 
and  that  an  expenditure  of  this  kind  would 
be  a  diversion  of  funds  from  their  proper 
uses.  I  answer  that  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  is  for  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  library  methods  and 
means,  and  that  the  placing  of  a  librarian 
within  its  influence,  where  he  may  gather 
in  its  benefits,  is  as  legitimate  an  expense  as 
the  payment  of  his  salary.  There  is  one 
thing  which  even  the  smallest  library  can 
do  —  that  is,  when  a  librarian  wishes  to  at- 
tend the  conference,  it  can  grant  him  or  her 
leave  of  absence  without  loss  of  pay  or  the 
loss  of  a  portion  of  his  or  her  vacation.  I 
speak  of  this  because  I  have  been  informed 
that  in  some  libraries  even  this  concession 
has  not  been  granted.  I  trust,  however,  that 
that  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  not  of  the 
present.  It  is  unwise,  it  is  unjust.  I  like  to 
think  it  is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  weaker 
nineteenth  century  .which  the  stronger  twen- 
tieth will  not  make. 
W.  E.  HENRY  read  a  paper  on 

THE    CHIEF    DUTY    OF    THE   BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  conscientious 
trustee  feels  that  every  official  duty  that  he  is 
called  upon  to  perform  requires  all  his  ca- 
pacity to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done.  Yet  the 
one  duty  that  towers  infinitely  above  all  other 


*  A  misunderstanding  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Trustees'  Section  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  appeared  at  the  recent  conference, 
an  impression  prevailing  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Section  is  under  the  control  of  librarians  and  is  con- 
ducted in  their  interest. 

The  Trustees'  Section  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Association;  but  its  purposes  are  distinct  from  those 
of  other  sections,  and  it  takes  cognizance  of  the 
affairs  of  librarians  only  as  they  are  connected  with 
those  of  trustees.  Its  present  chairman,  who  was 
elected  at  Waukesha,  has  been  president  of  a  libra- 
ry board  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
has  never  been  a  librarian.  Its  secretary,  who  for  a 
longer  term  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors 
to  advance  the  purposes  of  the  Section,  is  a  trustee 


of  a  prominent  library,  and  his  position  as  a  state 
librarian  does  not  interfere  with  his  earnest  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  trustees. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Section  to  interest 
trustees  by  such  papers,  addresses  and  appeals  as 
are  available;  to  bring  trustees  and  librarians  into 
a  closer  sympathy;  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
trusteeship,  where  needed,  by  a  wider  knowledge  of 
library  means  and  methods. 

Papers  dealing  with  matters  of  importance  to 
trustees  have  been  presented  by  trustees  and  libra- 
ri.-ms  of  experience;  and  if  the  latter  have  spoken 
from  the  standpoint  of  librarians,  it  has  been  to  en- 
large the  field  of  observation  and  to  set  forth  such 
facts  and  suggestions  as  might  not  otherwise  come 
before  an  enquiring  trustee.  D.  P.  COIBT. 
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possible  duties  is  the  selection  of  the  managing 
and  responsible  head  of  the  institution — the 
selection  of  the  one  who  shall  bring  honor  and 
reputation  and  distinction  to  the  institution 
or  the  one  who  shall  permit  the  institution  to 
weaken  and  deteriorate  and  pass  almost  into 
oblivion  under  his  management. 

I  consider  the  selection  of  a  librarian  the 
one  essential  obligation  of  a  board  of  trustees 
of  a  library  —  the  one  duty  which,  if  success- 
fully performed,  sinks  all  else  into  insignifi- 
cance—  to  nothingness.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
this  one  duty  be  unsuccessfully  performed,  all 
other  functions  must  likewise  fail. 

Many  other  official  duties  performed  by 
boards,  while  valuable  and  helpful  to  the  one 
central  idea  of  institutional  success,  are  non- 
essential  when  compared  with  the  paramount 
trust.  They  must  understand  and  act  upon 
the  doctrine  that  "but  one  thing  is  needful," 
and  their  chief  official  duty  is  to  supply  the 
one  thing,  and  that  is  a  librarian. 

Those  things  that  we  are  likely  to  give  our- 
selves most  concern  about  are  usually  the  non- 
essentials.  Gifts  in  the  form  of  valuable 
buildings  and  endowments  are  desirable  and 
helpful,  but  not  essential  after  a  library  ia  es- 
tablished. Large  collections  of  books  are 
much  to  be  sought,  but  where  a  few  are  gath- 
ered together  in  the  proper  spirit  they  en- 
gender much  life. 

Particular  systems  of  library  economy  are 
of  superior  value  to  other  systems,  but  there 
is  little  vital  distinction  between  any  two 
systems  when  either  is  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent librarian.  An  exceedingly  attentive 
board,  regulating  every  movement  of  the  li- 
brarian, may  show  interest,  but  it  is  not 
essential  and  may  show  meddlesomeness  ra- 
ther than  vital  concern. 

But  if  you  should  ask  me  how  to  detect  a 
real  librarian  from  the  various  counterfeits 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  describing  the 
species  so  that  it  might  be  identified  wher- 
ever found.  The  way  in  which  I  happen  to 
know  just  the  essential  marks  of  a  librarian 
is  this :  I  went  directly  to  those  persons  who 
are  librarians  and  inquired  of  them  and  they 
gave  me  all  the  signs.  One  says  "she  should 
by  all  means  be  a  trained  librarian,  either 
from  a  library  training  school  or  by  experi- 
ence in  a  well-managed  public  library." 
Another  says,  "The  library  is  whatever  the 


librarian  makes  it,  and  she  cannot  make  it 
what  she  is  not."  Says  one,  "She  must  be 
by  nature  patient,  just,  generous,  gentle,  mild, 
positive,  firm,  rapid,  but  not  hasty,  in  her 
judgment,  and  so  finely  tempered  that  she 
may  yield  but  never  break."  "The  failure 
or  success  of  a  library  is  largely  determined 
by  the  librarian,"  says  another.  "No  one 
should  seek  such  a  calling  until  assured  of  an 
abiding  interest  in  learning,  and  in  learning 
as  related  to  the  people."  "All  his  life  and 
all  his  work  are  to  be  directed  toward  and  in 
the  interest  of  others."  "It  is  to  the  librarian, 
then,  that  we  must  look  for  leadership  in 
making  our  libraries  more  and  more  a  wise 
and  valuable  investment  for  the  good  of  the 
people."  "A  librarian  guides  the  reading 
of  the  young  and  strives  to  elevate  that  cf 
the  general  public."  "The  librarian  ought  to 
be  able  to  select  the  books  to  be  purchased ; 
if  this  work  is  done  by  others  he  should  still 
be  able  to  guide  readers,  and  this  implies  lib- 
eral education  in  school  and  extended  read- 
ing." "A  librarian  must  be  both  a  scholar 
and  a  person  of  some  executive  ability." 
"The  library  is  a  part  and  ought  to  be  the 
center  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  needs  at  its  head  an  intellectual 
leader."  "To  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  give  sympathy  and  interest  the  libra" 
rian  should  add  a  professional  training  in 
the  use  and  care  of  a  collection  of  books  that 
shall  make  the  contents  of  her  treasures  in- 
stantly accessible  to  students  in  many  occu- 
pations and  all  classes."  Another  says,  "It  is 
no  light  matter  to  select  a  librarian.  There 
must  be  courteous  and  discriminate  handling 
of  a  very  varied  public,  appreciation  of  the 
differing  needs  and  wants  of  different  peo- 
ple, and  sympathy  with  those  whose  life  has 
been  affected  by  hard  conditions."  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie  said,  "If  you  ask  whether  a 
library  is  worth  having,  I  answer  'That  de- 
pends on  the  librarian.' " 

This  leads  me  to  another  phase  of  the 
question:  What  is  the  relation  of  the  board 
to  the  librarian  after  the  selection  is  made 
and  the  librarian  installed?  If  the  board  has 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  select  the  wrong 
person  for  librarian,  then  the  board  must  give 
much  of  its  time  and  energy  and  patience 
to  superintending  the  poor  librarian.  If 
supervising  could  make  a  good  librarian  out 
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of  a  poor  one  we  could  feel  compensation  in 
the  saving  of  souls,  but  with  all  this  vexing 
supervision  the  incompetent  librarian  usually 
remains  so.  Trustees  of  a  college  do  not  em- 
ploy a  president  and  then  expend  their  ener- 
gies in  showing  him  how  to  do  his  work. 
The  stockholders  of  a  mine  do  not  run  the 
actual  workings  of  the  mine;  for  that  they 
employ  what  they  believe  to  be  a  competent 
superintendent.  If  he  does  not  prove  so  he  is 
relieved  at  once. 

If  the  right  person  has  been  selected  for  li- 
brarian then  the  board  can  expend  its  ener- 
gies where  there  is  more  money  and  less  vex- 
ation of  spirit  than  is  to  be  found  in 
supervising  the  work  of  an  incompetent  libra- 
rian. Let  the  librarian  conduct  the  library. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  this  question  will,  I 
presume,  depend  somewhat  upon  our  respect- 
ive views  of  the  large  subject  of  government. 
For  myself  I  believe  in  absolute  authority 
coupled  with  absolute  responsibility;  in  short, 
absolute  monarchy  with  the  ultimate  author- 
ity resting  in  the  electors. 

Let  the  librarian  understand,  when  elected, 
that  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  make  a  mis- 
take in  the  library  and  he  alone  must  be  ac- 
countable for  every  error;  alike  shall  he  be 
credited  with  every  success. 

You  see  where  this  doctrine  leads.  It  means 
that  the  head  of  the  library  must  be  free  to 
select  all  assistants  and  equally  free  to  dispense 
with  the  service  of  any  who  do  not  serve 
well.  No  person  can  afford  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  work  of  persons  whom  he 
did  not  appoint  and  whom  he  cannot  dismiss. 

After  the  librarian  is  installed  and  made 
absolute  in  control,  the  degree  of  direct  sup- 
port needed  from  the  board  of  trustees  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  size  of  the  city  con- 
sidered. In  a  large  city,  where  the  head  of  the 
institution  is  not  personally  known  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  people,  he  needs  less 
of  the  direct  personal  support  of  his  board, 
but  in  the  small  town  or  city,  where  the  li- 
brarian is  known  to  most  of  the  people  and 
comes  in  contact  with  the  patrons  of  the  li- 
brary, it  is  more  and  more  necessary  that  the 
people  as  well  as  the  librarian  feel  that  the 
board  of  trustees  is  directly  behind  every 
order,  and  that  the  librarian  is  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board. 

Of  course  the  board  should  know  what  is 


going  on  in  the  library  management  and  be 
interested  in  it,  but  not  with  the  thought  of 
personally  interfering  in  the  management  of 
Ihe  institution. 

Another  point.  I  have  stated  what  is  the 
common  opinion  as  to  what  a  librarian  should 
be,  and  I  have  not  put  the  standard  any  higher 
than  the  times  and  circumstances  demand,  nor 
higher  than  can  now  be  supplied,  but  1  have 
placed  it  higher  than  we  are  always  ready  to 
compensate.  The  librarian  and  competent 
assistants  must  be  adequately  remunerated. 
The  best  service  is  always  the  cheapest,  either 
in  public  or  private,  and  this  is  especially  true 
where  the  institution  served  is  not  a  money- 
making  institution,  existing  for  commercial 
ends.  The  head  of  any  public  library  ranks 
with  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  and 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  of  the  same- 
city,  and  should  rank  so  in  pay,  and  no  person 
is  a  competent  assistant  who  is  not  worth  the 
salary  paid  to  the  subordinate  teachers  in  the 
same  city  high  school.  With  such  remunera- 
tion we  can  secure  and  retain  the  services  of 
really  competent  librarians,  and  without  it 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  as  much  less  than 
the  best,  as  we  pay  less. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  HER- 
BERT PUTNAM  on 

IHE  YEAR'S  WORK  AT  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  description  or  discussion  of  the  Li 
brary  of  Congress  at  this  Section,  or  of  any 
particular  library,  is  justified  only  by  the  as- 
sumption that  the  operations  of  this  library 
are  of  somewhat  specific  concern  to  those  in 
conduct  of  other  libraries.  They  may  be  of 
concern  —  in  the  case  of  a  national  library 
they  ought  to  be  of  concern  —  as  offering  use- 
ful example  of  processes,  the  most  scientific 
and  efficient  processes.  But  in  this  country, 
under  present  conditions,  in  the  case  of  the 
national  library  they  should  be  of  concern  as 
contributing  directly  to  the  aid  of  other  li- 
braries either  by  adding  to  their  resources  or 
by  improving  their  bibliographic  apparatus, 
or  by  increasing  the  efficiency  or  reducing  the 
cost  of  their  administration. 

A.  At  the  Section  meeting  of  the  last  year 
I  mentioned  as  a  chief  such  aid  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  catalog  cards  (i)  without  charge 
to  certain  depositary  libraries,  (2)  at  cost  t« 
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any  others  that  may  choose  to  subscribe.  This 
distribution,  begun  in  November,  1901,  has 
been  steadily  pursued,  enlarged,  further  sys- 
tematized and  improved,  and  may  now,  I 
think,  be  considered  to  be  upon  a  substantial 
basis.  I  remark  here  merely  these  character- 
istics of  the  system :  I.  The  distribution  not 
requiring  subscription  to  a  series  or  any  speci- 
fied number  of  cards,  or  copies  of  cards,  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  smallest  as  to  the  largest 
library.  2.  While  the  distribution  in  its  early 
stages  could  interest  chiefly  the  library  desir- 
ing cards  for  its  current  accessions,  the  stock 
of  cards  as  it  approaches  toward  a  complete 
exhibit  of  the  collection  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  contains  now  a  large  percentage  of 
the  titles  in  an  ordinary  library  wishing  to 
recatalog  or  to  substitute  printed  for  written 
cards.  3.  A  "travelling  index"  to  the  cards 
in  stock,  consisting  of  a  copy  of  every  card 
thus  far  printed,  can  now  be  borrowed  by  any 
library  desiring  L.  C.  cards  for  books  in  its 
existing  collection.  Arranged  by  author,  it 
forms  a  precise  and  convenient  guide  for  or- 
dering. It  comprises  nearly  100,000  titles. 
Similar  indexes  of  smaller  groups — 15,000  ti- 
tles and  upward — covering  the  books  most 
common  in  smaller  libraries  are  also  available 
and  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  save  for 
transportation.  4.  The  revised,  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  A.  catalog  is  to  be  seen 
into  print  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
titles  comprised  in  it  will  all  be  covered  by 
L.  C.  cards.  These  cards  will,  we  hope,  in- 
clude the  class  numbers  in  both  the  Decimal 
and  the  Expansive  classifications,  and  possibly 
some  annotations. 

B.  The  library  is  continuing  the  publica- 
tion of  lists  of  material  in  its  collection, 
which  lists  are  freely  distributed  to  other  in- 
stitutions. Since  the  last  conference  there 
have  been  issued  one  on  the  Philippine  Islands, 
one  of  Lincolniana,  one  a  calendar  of  Paul 
Jones  manuscripts.  In  addition  to  such,  how- 
ever, it  is  issuing  reference  lists  upon  topics  of 
current  interests  which  may  serve  useful  pur- 
pose in  any  library  dealing  with  the  reference 
reader.  Ten  such  have  been  published  during 
the  past  year,  not  including  revised  editions 
of  the  list  on  Trusts  and  of  that  on  Marine 
Subsidies  previously  issued.  They  are  on 
Anglo-Saxon  interests,  Arbitration,  Cabinets, 
Constitution,  Corporations,  Negro  question, 


Pensions,   Railroads    (government  ownership 
of),  Reciprocity,  and  Strikes. 

C.  The  library  gladly  answers  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  it  by  mail  as  to  the  existence  and 
location  of  material  in  quest  by  an  investi- 
gator.    It  is  acquiring,  and  proposes  without 
consideration  of  expense  to  complete,  the  ful- 
lest possible  information  as  to  matters  bibli- 
ographic: as  to  what  material  exists  on  any 
subject,  and  as  to  where  it  may  be  found. 
This  information  and  the  aid  of  the  experts 
in  charge  of  it  are  freely  at  the  disposal  of 
any  inquirer;   but   with   especial   willingness 
are  at  the  disposal  of  librarians  of  other  insti- 
tutions whose  immediate  resources  are  insuffi- 
cient to  furnish  an  adequate  answer  to  their 
constituents. 

D.  Within  the   limitations   defined   in  our 
published  statements,  the  library  is  tending  to 
increase  its  loans  of  books  to  other  institu- 
tions in  order  to  supply  a  need  of  a  serious 
nature  which  cannot  be  met  by  the  local  re- 
sources. 

E.  Within   the   past   year   the    library   has 
initiated  an  exchange  of  duplicates  with  other 
libraries.     This  may  grow  into  a  system  of 
large  dimension  and  general  interest. 

F.  In  its  purchases  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  endeavoring  by  its  specific  action  and  by  its 
influence  to  recognize  the  claim  of  other  libra- 
ries to  material  local  to  the  regions  in  which 
they  lie  and  not  duplicable.     It  will  not,  for 
instance,  though  its  own  interest  is  universal, 
compete   against  the   New  York   Public   Li- 
brary for  a  manuscript  whose  primary  inter- 
est is  local  to  New  York.     It  hopes  by  this 
course   to  help  in  bringing  about  a  greater 
specialization  among  the  archive  and  research 
libraries  of  this  country,  a  mutual  respect  for 
the  fields  proper  to  each,  forbearance  in  com- 
petition and  positive  reciprocal  aid  in  their 
development. 

G.  The  library  is  initiating  a  series,  which 
it  will  edit  and  publish,  covering  a  history  of 
the  libraries  of  this  country  and  incidentally 
of  the  development  of  library  administration 
here. 

H.  Fundamental,  however,  to  the  larger 
service  which  the  library  may  perform  as  a 
national  library  are  the  following :  the  comple- 
tion of  its  reclassification,  and  of  a  catalog 
which  shall  contain  at  least  an  author  card 
(printed)  of  every  book  in  its  collection; 
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the  enlargement  of  its  funds  for  purchase; 
and  the  rounding  out  of  its  expert  service.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  reclas- 
sification  and  recataloging  have  made  such 
substantial  progress  that  the  rate  of  progress 
is  now  sensibly  increasing,  and  an  end  may  be 
looked  for  within  three  years.  The  force  for 
this  work  reached  its  normal  of  91  persons 
on  the  first  day  of  last  July.  The  funds  for 
increase,  four  years  ago  but  $30,000,  are  for  the 
coming  year  $100,000.  The  allotment  for 
printing  and  binding  —  essential  to  the  service 
to  other  libraries  and  the  general  public  —  four 
years  ago  but  $25,000,  was  this  year  $95,000, 
and  for  next  year  will  be  $185,000.  In  several 
directions  the  expert  judgment  and  service  of 
the  library  has  been  strengthened;  in  two 
most  notably:  by  the  acquisition  of  a  highly 
trained  expert  to  take  charge  of  and  develop 
its  department  of  Music;  and  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  to  take 
charge  of  and  develop  its  department  of 
Manuscripts.  With  Mr.  Ford  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  library  is  in  a  way  to  respond  to  the 
obligation  upon  it — to  become  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  investigation  of  original  sources 
in  American  history — an  obligation  and  pros- 
pect recognized  by  the  government  in  making 
it  the  custodian  of  historical  manuscripts  in 
its  keeping;  and  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
in  associating  with  it  its  first  two  grants  for 
historical  research. 

During  the  past  year  the  library  has  ac- 
quired by  purchase  manuscript  material  of 
great  importance,  including  the  papers  of  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  papers  of  Commodore  Preble, 
a  large  collection  of  letters  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, etc.,  and  by  gift  the  superb  and  hitherto 
unexploited  collection  of  Andrew  Jackson  pa- 
pers in  the  possession  of  the  Blair  family  at 
Washington.  It  is  seeking  originals  wherever 
obtainable,  and  it  is  reaching  out  into  remote 
parts  of  the  globe  for  information  of  others 
of  which  transcripts  may  be  obtainable,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  student  of  American  history. 

The  chairman  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  on  nominations,  consisting  of 
S.  W.  Foss,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  W.  E.  Foster. 

A.  E.  BOSTWICK  read  a  paper  on 

LAY    CONTROL    IN     LIBRARIES     AND    ELSEWHERE. 

The  system  by  which  the  control  of  z  con- 
cern is  vested  in  a  person  or  a  body  having  no 


expert  technical  knowledge  of  its  workings 
has  become  so  common  that  it  may  be  regard- 
ed as  characteristic  of  modern  civilization. 
If  this  seems  to  any  one  an  extreme  state- 
ment, a  little  reflection  will  convince  him  to 
the  contrary.  To  cite  only  a  few  examples, 
the  boards  of  directors  of  commercial  or 
financial  institutions  like  our  manufacturing 
corporations,  our  railways  and  our  banks,  of 
charitable  foundations  like  our  hospitals  and 
our  asylums,  of  educational  establishments 
like  our  schools  and  colleges,  are  now  not  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  detail  of  the  insti- 
tutions under  their  charge.  Their  first  duty 
is  to  put  at  the  head  of  their  work  an  expert 
with  a  staff  of  competent  assistants  to  see  to 
that  part  of  it.  Even  in  most  of  our  churches 
the  minister  or  pastor — the  expert  head — is 
employed  and  practically  controlled  by  a  lay 
body  of  some  kind — a  vestry,  a  session  or  the 
like.  Government  itself  is  similarly  conduct- 
ed. Neither  the  legislative  nor  the  executive 
branch  is  expected  to  be  made  up  of  experts 
who  understand  the  technical  detail  of  depart- 
mental work;  all  this  is  left  to  subordinates. 
Even  the  heads  of  departments  often  know 
nothing  at  all  of  the  particular  work  over 
which  they  have  been  set  until  they  have  held 
their  position  for  some  time. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  system 
of  lay  control  is  of  interest  to  us  here  and 
now,  because  it  obtains  in  most  libraries  where 
the  governing  body  is  a  board  of  trustees  or 
directors  who  are  generally  not  experts,  but 
who  employ  a  librarian  to  superintend  their 
work. 

To  multiply  examples  would  be  superfluous. 
Lay  control,  as  above  illustrated,  is  not  uni- 
versal, but  I  postpone  for  the  present  a  consid- 
eration of  its  antitheses  and  its  exceptions. 
It  looks  illogical,  and  when  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen's attention  is  brought  to  the  matter  in  any 
way  he  generally  so  considers  it.  In  certain 
cases  it  is  even  a  familiar  object  of  satire. 
The  general  public  is  apt,  I  think,  to  regard 
lay  control  as  improper  or  absurd. 

With  the  expert  and  his  staff,  who  are  con- 
cerned directly  with  the  management  of  the 
institution  in  question,  the  feeling  is  a  little 
different.  It  is  more  like  that  of  President 
Cleveland  when  he  "had  Congress  on  his 
hinds" — a  sort  of  anxious  tolerance.  They 
bear  with  the  board  that  employs  them  be- 
cause it  has  the  power  of  the  purse,  but  they 
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are  glad  when  it  adjourns  without  interfer- 
ing unduly  with  them. 

Are  either  of  these  points  of  view  justified? 
Should  lay  boards  of  directors  be  abolished? 
Or,  if  retained,  should  those  without  expert 
knowledge  be  barred? 

Now  at  first  sight  it  certainly  seems  as  if 
the  ultimate  control  of  every  business  or 
operation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  thoroughly  understand  it,  and  this  would 
certainly  bar  out  lay  control.  I  believe  that 
this  view  is  superficial  and  will  not  bear  close 
analysis. 

The  idea  that  those  who  control  an  institu- 
tion should  be  familiar  with  its  details  appears 
to  originate  in  an  analogy  with  a  man's  con- 
trol of  his  own  private  affairs,  when  his  occu- 
pation and  income  make  it.  necessary  that  he 
should  attend  to  all  those  affairs  personally. 
The  citizen  who  digs  and  plants  his  own  gar- 
den must  understand  some  of  the  details  of 
gardening.  The  man  who  does  his  own  "odd 
jobs"  about  the  house  must  be  able  to  drive 
a  nail  and  handle  a  paint  brush.  This  neces- 
sity vanishes,  however,  as  the  man's  interests 
become  more  varied  and  his  financial  ability 
to  care  for  them  becomes  greater.  At  a  cer- 
tain point  personal  attention  to  detail  becomes 
not  only  unnecessary  but  impossible.  To  ex- 
pect the  master  of  a  great  estate  to  under- 
stand the  details  of  his  garden,  his  stable,  his 
kennels,  as  well  as  the  experts  to  whom  he 
entrusts  them,  is  absurd.  He  may,  of  course, 
as  a  matter  of  amusement,  busy  himself  in 
some  one  department,  but  if  he  tries  to  super- 
intend everything  personally,  still  more  to 
understand  and  regulate  matters  of  detail,  he 
is  wasting  his  time. 

We  must  seek  our  analogy,  then,  both  for 
lay  control  and  for  the  attitude  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  toward  it  in  that  citizen's  man- 
agement of  his  private  affairs.  He  knows  his 
own  business — or  thinks  he  does — and  he  finds 
it  hard  to  realize  that  the  details  of  that  busi- 
ness could  ever  grow  beyond  his  personal  con- 
trol. 

But,  after  all,  this  progress  is  one  towards 
the  normal.  Attention  to  details  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  man  is  forced  upon  him.  Except 
in  rare  cases,  he  does  not  really  care  to  shovel 
his  own  snow;  he  would  prefer  to  hire  a  man 
to  do  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  he  does  do  so. 
So  long  as  his  sidewalk  is  properly  cleared  he 


is  willing  to  leave  the  details  to  the  man  who 
clears  it.  He  does  not  care  whether  that 
man  begins  at  the  north  or  the  south  end,  or 
whether  his  shovelfuls  are  small  or  large. 

Here,  if  we  examine,  we  shall  find  a  com- 
mon characteristic  of  those  kinds  of  work 
where  laymen  are  in  control  —  the  persons  for 
whom  the  work  is  done  care  very  much  about 
results;  they  are  careless  of  methods  so  long 
as  those  results  are  attained.  And  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  the  persons  for  whom 
the  work  is  done  will  be  found  to  be  the  pub- 
lic, or  so  large  a  section  of  it  that  it  is  prac- 
tically a  group  of  laymen  so  far  as  the  par- 
ticular work  in  question  may  be  concerned. 

A  lay  board  of  directors  or  a  lay  depart- 
mental head,  then,  is  simply  and  properly  a 
representative  of  a  greater  lay  body  that  is 
particularly  anxious  for  results  and  not  par- 
ticularly anxious  about  methods.  Lay  control 
is  thus  not  illogical,  but  is  the  outcome  of  a 
regular  and  very  proper  development.  But, 
as  has  been  said,  it  is  not  the  only  method  of 
controlling  a  great  institution.  An  institution 
may  be  managed  by  a  graded  body  of  experts. 
So  were  the  old  guilds  of  craftsmen  man- 
aged. So  are  many  ecclesiastical  bodies,  nota- 
bly the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  may 
call  this  method  of  control  hierarchical.  It 
has  some  advantages  over  lay  control  and 
some  disadvantages.  We  may  Imagine  such 
a  system  applied  to  libraries.  All  the  libra- 
ries in  a  state,  we  will  say,  would  then  be 
managed  by  the  state  librarian,  and  all  these 
officers  would  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
librarian  of  the  national  library,  who  would 
be  supreme  and  accountable  to  no  one.  With- 
out going  into  detailed  discussion  of  this  ex- 
tremely supposititious  case,  we  may  say  that  the 
objection  to  it  would  be  that  the  persons  who 
are  especially  interested  in  the  results  of  the 
work  done  are  not  represented  in  the  con- 
trolling hierarchy.  Where  the  persons  inter- 
ested are  all  experts,  as  in  a  guild  of  crafts- 
men, there  can  perhaps  be  no  objection  to 
control  by  experts;  though  even  in  this  case 
we  are  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  per- 
sons, generally  laymen,  for  whom  the  crafts- 
men do  their  work. 

In  fact,  any  trouble  that  may  arise  from  the 
lay  control  of  a  body  of  expert  workers  lies 
just  here — in  the  failure  either  of  the  con- 
trolling authority  or  the  trained  subordinates 
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to  recognize  and  keep  within  their  limita- 
tions. It  should  be  the  function  of  the  su- 
preme lay  authority  to  decide  what  results  it 
wants  and  then  to  see  that  it  gets  them — to 
call  attention  to  any  deviation  from  them  and 
to  replace  those  who  cannot  achieve  them  by 
others  who  can.  It  should  be  the  part  of  the 
expert  staff  of  subordinates  to  discover  by 
what  methods  these  results  can  best  be 
reached  and  then  to  follow  out  these  methods. 

When  the  lay  head  attempts  to  direct  the 
details  of  method,  or  when  the  trained  sub- 
ordinate thinks  it  his  duty  to  influence  the 
policy  of  the  institution,  then  there  is  apt  to 
be  trouble. 

Such  results  are  apt  to  follow,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  inclusion  in  a  board  of  trustees 
of  a  man  with  a  passion  for  detail  and  a  great 
personal  interest  in  the  work  under  him,  but 
without  a  keen  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
strict  organization  and  discipline  in  his  ex- 
pert staff;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
presence  in  that  staff  of  a  masterful  man  who 
cannot  rest  until  he  is  in  virtual  control  of 
whatever  he  concerns  himself  about. 

I  say  trouble  is  apt  to  follow  in  such  cases. 
It  does  not  always  follow,  for  the  organization 
may  adapt  itself  to  circumstances.  The  in- 
terested trustee  may  play  with  ease  his  two 
roles,  fitting  into  his  board  as  a  lay  member 
and  becoming  practically  also  a  part  of  the 
expert  staff.  The  masterful  subordinate  may 
dominate  his  board  so  as  to  become  its  dic- 
tator, and  thus  do  away  for  a  time  with  his 
lay  control.  We  have  all  seen  both  these 
things  happen,  not  only  in  libraries,  but  in 
banks,  in  hospitals,  in  charitable  institutions. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  well  that  they  have 
happened.  But  although  an  occasional  stick 
is  flexible  enough  to  be  tied  into  a  knot,  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  try  the  experiment 
with  all  sticks.  Some  may  bend  but  more 
will  break. 

Is  it  not  better  to  accept  frankly  the  division 
of  labor  that  seems  to  have  been  pointed  out 
by  the  development  of  our  institutions  for  the 
guidance  of  their  management? 

Boards  of  trustees  in  this  case  would  find 
it  necessary  to  decide  first  on  the  desirable  re- 
sults to  be  reached  in  their  work.  This  is  a 
phase  of  library  discussion  that  has  been 
somewhat  neglected.  What  is  the  public  li- 
brary trying  to  get  at?  Not  stated  in  vague 


terms,  but  in  concrete  form,  so  that  the  trus- 
tees can  call  the  librarian  to  account  if  he 
fails  to  accomplish  it?  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
librarian  that  he  should  be  informed  at  the 
outset  precisely  what  he  is  expected  to  do, 
and  then  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  be  left 
to  do  it  in  his  own  way. 

This  is  an  unoccupied  field,  and  it  would  be 
an  eminently  proper  one  for  the  Trustees' 
Section  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
We  librarians  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
just  what  you  expect  us  to  accomplish,  for  on 
that  depends  our  manner  of  setting  to  work. 
Do  you  wish  us  to  aim  at  decreasing  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  in  the  community?  or 
the  arrests  for  drunkenness  ?  Are  we  to  strive 
for  an  increased  circulation?  And  will  an 
absolute  increase  be  satisfactory,  or  must  it 
be  an  increase  proportionate  to  population? 
Is  it  definitely  demanded  of  us  to  decrease  our 
fiction  percentage?  Shall  we,  in  any  given 
case,  devote  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  home 
use  or  the  reference  use  of  the  library?  Shall 
we  favor  the  student  or  the  ordinary  citizen? 
These  questions,  of  course,  cannot  receive  a 
general  answer;  they  must  be  decided  dif- 
ferently in  different  cases,  but  at  least  we  may 
agree  on  the  type  of  question  that  it  is  admis- 
sible to  answer  at  all  and  on  the  degree  of  de- 
tail to  which  it  is  permissible  to  go  in  stating 
a  requirement. 

For  instance,  is  it  admissible  for  a  board  to 
say  to  its  librarian,  "The  results  that  we  re- 
quire you  to  show  include  the  following:  A 
well-ordered  collection  of  books  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  Dewey  system,  bound  in  half 
duck  and  distributed  wth  the  aid  of  the 
Browne  charging  system?"  I  think  it  will  be 
granted  that  this  would  be  an  attempt  to 
control  the  details  of  method  in  the  guise  of 
a  statement  of  desired  results.  But  where 
shall  we  draw  the  line?  How  specific  may 
be  the  things  that  a  board  may  properly  re- 
quire of  its  expert  staff?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion whose  solution  by  this  Section  would  be 
an  inestimable  benefit  to  all  libraries  and  li- 
brarians. At  present  there  is  wide  difference 
of  opinion  and  of  practice  on  this  point. 
Many  people  would  not  agree  at  all  with  the 
limitations  that  have  just  been  laid  down; 
even  those  who  do  agree  would  differ  widely 
over  their  interpretation. 

There    is    hardly    time    to    anticipate    and 
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meet  criticism.  I  shall  be  reminded,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  li- 
brary's work  are  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees, 
and  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  their  ex- 
istence is  to  see  that  the  money  is  honestly 
spent,  not  stolen  or  wasted.  How  can  they 
do  this  without  close  oversight  of  methods? 
To  this  I  would  reply  that  this  important 
function  of  the  board  is  distinctly  the  require- 
ment of  a  result,  that  result  being  the  honest 
administration  of  the  library.  The  method 
by  which  it  may  be  administered  most  hon- 
estly is  best  left  to  the  expert  head.  Natur- 
ally, if  evidence  of  peculation  or  waste  comes 
before  the  board  the  librarian  will  be  held  to 
account  as  having  failed  to  achieve  the  re- 
quired result  of  honest  administration.  In 
this  and  in  other  respects  the  necessity  that 
the  board  should  know  whether  or  not  the 
desired  results  are  being  attained  means  that 
the  work  of  the  executive  officer  should  be 
followed  with  attention.  It  must  be  evident, 
however,  that  this  does  not  involve  control 
and  dictation  of  methods. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  what  has 
been  said  refers  only  to  the  administrative 
control  of  the  institution.  The  duties  of  trus- 
tees as  custodians  of  an  endowment  fund,  if 
such  there  be,  or  in  soliciting  and  receiving 
contributions  as  well  as  other  financial  con- 
siderations, are  separate  from  this  and  have 
not  been  considered. 

Again,  I  shall  be  told  that  the  head  of  the 
executive  staff  is  not  only  a  subordinate  but 
also  an  expert  adviser  of  his  board.  This  is 
true;  and  as  a  consulting  expert  it  is  his 
duty  to  give  advice  outside  of  his  own  ad- 
ministrative field  if  he  is  asked  for  it.  It  may 
even  be  his  duty  to  give  it  unasked  occasion- 
ally, but  this  comes  very  near  to  the  interfer- 
ence that  I  have  deprecated.  He  who  would 
tread  this  borderland  must  tread  softly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  expert  may  and  should 
ask  the  advice  of  members  of  his  board  as 
individuals  or  of  the  board  as  a  whole  when 
he  needs  it  and  when  he  feels  that  it  would 
give  him  confidence  or  strengthen  his  hand. 
In  this  whole  matter  there  is  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  advisory  and  the  executive 
function  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other. 

In  short,  the  view  taken  in  this  paper  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows :  Lay  con- 
trol in  libraries  and  elsewhere  is  a  logical 


and  proper  development.  It  would  net,  on 
the  whole,  be  well  for  one  who  should  wish 
to  endow  a  library  to  make  an  expert  libra- 
rian sole  trustee  for  life  with  power  to  select 
his  successor.  That  would  be  a  fine  thing  for 
the  librarian,  but  it  would  be  neither  desir- 
able nor  proper.  It  is  well  that  the  trustees 
should  be  responsible  representatives  of  the 
lay  public,  for  whose  benefit  the  library  is  to 
be  conducted.  But  as  the  public  is  inter- 
ested chiefly  in  results,  the  trustees  should 
confine  themselves  largely  to  the  indication 
and  requirement  of  these  results,  leaving 
methods  in  the  hand  of  their  expert  staff  of 
subordinates.  And  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  librarians  should  hear  from  a  represent- 
ative body  of  trustees  some  expression  of 
opinion  regarding  the  extent  of  this  limita- 
tion. 

Miss  CRAFTS  :  Would  it  be  out  of  place  for 
one  who  is  both  trustee  and  librarian  to 
make  some  suggestion  in  regard  to  these  so- 
called  Trustee  Section  meetings?  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  attend  three  since  I  have  been 
on  the  board  of  directors  and  they  are  identi- 
cal in  their  prominent  characteristics.  As  a 
rule  the  officers  are  one  or  both  of  them  libra- 
rians. The  people  who  take  part  in  the  pro- 
gram are  librarians.  In  the  audience  the 
trustees  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
In  their  principal  lines  of  thought,  so  far  .is 
I  have  observed  in  these  meetings,  the  speak- 
ers have  been  treading  on  what  Mr.  Bostwick 
has  called  the  borderland  where  we  need  to 
tread  softly.  They  have  been  giving  direc- 
tions to  the  trustees  as  to  their  functions  and 
their  duties  and  in  such  a  way  sometimes  as 
to  occasion  offense.  I  know  that  last  year  the 
proceedings  of  this  section  meeting  were  print- 
ed and  distributed,  and  in  the  board  with 
which  I  am  connected  two  or  three  members 
of  that  board  spoke  to  me  of  having  received 
those  pamphlets  with  resentment  of  the  spirit 
of  the  meeting  as  shown  in  the  report.  They 
were  members  of  the  board,  who  have  had  the 
best  interests  of  our  library  at  heart,  who  are 
giving  time  and  thought  and  money,  but  they 
did  not  like  the  spirit  of  that  report  Now,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  object  of  this  Section 
is  to  interest  the  trustees,  to  make  it  really  and 
truly  a  trustees'  section,  to  bring  out  a  good 
attendance  of  those  in  control  of  the  libra- 
ries of  the  country;  and  in  order  to  do  this  it 
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seems  to  me  we  must  adopt  somewhat  differ- 
ent tactics  from  those  so  far  in  use.  If  the 
meetings  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees altogether,  having  both  members  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Section  trustees,  and  letting  trus- 
tees take  part  in  the  program,  it  would  be 
but  a  few  years  before  we  should  have  an  at- 
tendance of  trustees  that  we  might  be  proud 
of.  The  trustees  have  their  own  problems  to 
meet  and  discuss.  I  know  that  members  of 
my  board  would  be  very  glad  indeed  for  a  con- 
ference with  other  trustees  who  have  similar 
problems.  But  what  is  the  use  of  their  com- 
ing to  a  meeting  like  this?  It  seems  to  me 
that  we,  as  librarians,  when  I  speak  from  the 
other  point  of  view,  would  find  it  very  help- 
ful if  certain  members  of  our  boards  of  trus- 
tees could  be  induced  to  come  to  these  meet- 
ngs  feeling  that  they  had  a  real  part  in  it, 
and  that  when  they  went  back  the  A.  L.  A. 
meant  something,  they  would  work  in  better 
harmony  with  their  librarians.  When  trustees 
ask  librarians  to  take  part  in  the  program  of  a 
real  trustees'  section  it  would  probably  be  to 
discuss  the  problems  that  they  want  discussed 
from  the  librarians'  point  of  view,  and  not  to 
have  the  librarians  tell  them  just  what  their 
own  duties  are. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  I  would  like  to  say,  in 
reply  to  the  general  criticism  brought  out  by 
this  statement,  that  both  the  officers  of  this 
Section  are  trustees,  and  that  one  of  them  is 
president  of  his  board,  and  the  other  is  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  one  of  the  largest 
libraries  in  the  country.  That,  I  think,  ought 
to  dispose  of  the  idea  that  either  or  both  of 
them  are  without  sympathy  for  the  trustees' 
standpoint.  I  have  done  active  work  of  trus- 
teeship in  connection  with  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  since  its  foundation,  and  the 
problems  which  interest  me  most  are  the 
problems  that  meet  the  trustees  of  any  large 
institution  of  that  kind.  In  acting  as  trustee 
of  that  institution  I  have  always  taken  a 
ground,  not  like  that  taken  by  Mr.  Henry,  but 
rather  the  opposite  one,  that  the  trustees 
should  supplement  the  work  of  the  librarian. 
No  librarian  is  omniscient ;  he  cannot  be ;  and 
there  are  in  every  board  of  trustees  men  who 
know  certain  things  better  than  the  librarian. 
When  I  am  a  librarian — and  I  am  a  librarian 
—  I  try  to  make  the  best  uses  of  those  qualities 
in  the  members  of  the  board  of  the  institution 


that  I  am  connected  with.  Vice  versa,  when 
I  am  a  trustee  I  try  in  every  way  that  I  can 
to  help  that  librarian  along,  not  to  retard  him 
in  any  way,  but  to  help  him  in  the  things 
which  perhaps  he  knows  least  about;  not  in 
a  dictatorial  way,  but  to  persuade  him,  if  I 
can,  that  it  is  for  his  own  best  interests 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

Regarding  the  question  of  asking  trustees 
to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  I  asked  exactly  28  trus- 
tees to  take  part  in  this  meeting  to-day,  and 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another  —  they  were 
all  prominent  men  —  they  were  unable  to  be 
with.  us.  As  to  the  trustees  who  were  of- 
fended by  the  pamphlets  sent  out  by  this  Sec- 
tion, I  cannot  understand  their  attitude.  It 
may  be  that  they  had  the  idea  that  it  was  sent 
out  to  them  by  librarians.  It  is  due  to  the 
Section  that  such  an  idea  should  be  corrected. 
Both  Mr.  Corey  and  myself  are  trustees,  and 
we  are  the  only  officers  of  this  Section.  It 
is  unfortunate  if  we  are  not  able  to  make  the 
trustees  understand  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
only  welcome,  but  that  both  Mr.  Corey  and 
myself  would  rejoice  to  step  down  and  out  if 
we  could  find  the  proper  men  among  the  trus- 
tees to  take  our  places  and  carry  on  this  work. 
If  we  can  find  anybody  who  will  do  this  work, 
and  do  it  energetically,  they  can  rely  upon  Mr. 
Corey  and  myself  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  forward  it.  But  when  I  tell  you 
that  about  150  letters  were  written  in  get- 
ting up  this  meeting,  I  think  you  will  under- 
stand that  it  means  a  large  amount  of  detail 
work,  and  the  results  do  not  always  justify 
the  amount  of  work  demanded.  As  for  the 
papers  read  to-day,  I  think  they  were  all  ex- 
ceedingly good  papers,  and  I  would  not  be  at 
all  averse  to  having  them  go  into  the  hands  of 
every  trustee  of  every  library  in  the  United 
States  and  run  the  risk  of  giving  offense. 

H.  T.  KELLY  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  am 
indirectly  responsible  for  calling  forth  this 
discussion.  I  was  the  person  who  last  year 
moved  the  resolution  that  the  proceedings  of 
last  year's  meeting  be  printed  and  circulated 
among  trustees.  I  stated  then  what  my  ob- 
ject was  in  doing  so,  and  I  was  glad  to 
express  my  satisfaction  at  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  under  you,  sir,  in  the  matter 
of  helping  along  the  Trustees'  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  With  the  lady 
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who  has  recently  spoken  I  had  felt  that  the 
trustees  had  not  been  "in  it"  for  some  time. 
Some  years  before  I  had  travelled  from  To- 
ronto to  Philadelphia  to  attend  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Trustees'  Section,  and  I  found 
nothing  whatever  to  interest  trustees.  Last 
year  I  found  a  marked  improvement.  I  know, 
as  has  been  said,  that  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  about  the  character  of  the 
report  that  was  sent  out  last  year  from  this 
Section  to  trustees,  many  thinking  it  was 
issued  by  librarians  and  was  made  up  of  sug- 
gestions from  librarians  to  trustees,  and  that 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  those  who 
were  prominent  in  discussions  and  in  prepar- 
ing the  papers  were  librarians.  Now,  there 
should  be  no  objection  to  that.  Trustees  and 
librarians  must  co-operate.  But  I  think  trus- 
tees should  be  made  to  feel  that  this  is  their 
Section;  if  librarians  can  aid  them  by  inter- 
esting them  in  their  work,  so  much  the  better ; 
but  let  the  trustees  feel  that  they  are  a  part 
of  this  Section.  Then  you  can  induce  trus- 
tees to  come  to  it.  There  are  very  many 
questions  which  can  be  very  readily  dis- 
cussed both  by  librarians  and  trustees  at  such 
a  meeting  as  this,  and  if  I  may  make  a  sug- 
gestion, it  is  that  in  some  future  meeting  there 
may  be  more  discussion  and  fewer  papers ;  that 
certain  subjects  be  announced  beforehand  rel- 
ative to  the  work  of  trustees,  and  that  certain 
trustees  come  prepared  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters. I  am  glad  this  discussion  was  started, 
and  I  hope  that  still  greater  progress  may  be 
made  in  interesting  trustees.  With  that  in 
view,  I  would  recommend  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Section  be  published  and  sent  out 
to  trustees  this  year  and  their  source  made 
clear. 

Mr.  COREY:  The  attitude  of  trustees  to- 
ward this  Section,  as  shown  by  their  not 
coming  here,  shows  that  there  is  much  need 
of  this  Section.  We  need  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
missionary  work.  I  am  rather  glad  to  hear  the 
statement  made  by  the  trustee  from  Minneapo- 
lis that  some  of  her  trustees  took  exception 
to  the  papers  read  last  year.  I  wish  they  had 
taken  exception  so  strongly  that  they  had  come 
here  to  controvert  those  statements.  The 
quickest  way  to  bring  about  such  an  under- 
standing in  anything  of  this  kind  is  to  get  up 
a  disagreement,  and  I  like  to  have  a  paper 
read  that  is  radical  and  that  brings  on  good 


discussion.  There  is  no  other  way  of  find- 
ing out  where  we  stand.  Now,  if  the  trustees 
who  are  here  would  interest  themselves  to 
bring  other  trustees  next  year,  I  think  we 
might  do  something.  And  I  am  going  to  say 
for  myself  what  I  wouldn't  say  to  trustees — 
and  the  librarians  need  not  hear  it  either — 
that  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  average 
trustee.  Trustees  should  take  more  interest  in 
the  work  which  they  have  to  do.  With  a  good 
many  their  work  is  entirely  perfunctory. 

W.  C.  KIMBALL:  Speaking  as  a  trustee 
from  the  Passaic  Public  Library,  I  want  to 
say  that  while  there  may  have  been  a  possi- 
bility that  the  report  sent  out  last  year  was 
not  taken  quite  in  the  spirit  that  it  was  in- 
tended, I  think  that  a  proportion  of  99  out  of 
100  went  to  the  right  place  and  did  lots  of 
good.  I  want  to  say,  as  a  trustee,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  very 
many  trustees  to  attend  these  meetings.  The 
trustee  of  a  public  library  puts  in  anywhere 
from  20  to  45  minutes  a  month  attending  the 
monthly  meeting.  He  comes  there,  the  libra- 
rian has  the  bills  all  prepared,  the  secretary 
reads  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  bills 
are  approved,  the  committee  on  books  are  told 
that  they  can,  in  conjunction  with  the  libra- 
rian, expend  so  much  money,  and  a  motion 
to  adjourn  is  made,  and  there  is  an  interval 
of  another  30  days.  Now,  if  you  have  a  good 
librarian  the  library  will  run  along  satisfac- 
torily. If  you  haven't  a  good  librarian,  you 
will  have  lots  of  trouble;  so  I  think  if  trus- 
tees would  go  on  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  papers  read  to-day  they  will  get  along 
right.  In  my  experience,  trustees  can't  run 
a  library.  They  must  have  a  good  librarian 
to  do  that;  and  when  the  trustees  have  en- 
gaged a  good  librarian  they  can  approve  the 
bills  and  adjourn  in  20  minutes;  and  in  my 
opinion  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  active 
business  men — and  those  are  the  men  we  want 
for  trustees  —  to  pay  their  carfare  and  spend 
two  or  three  days  at  a  convention  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  I  happen  to  be  here  on  some  other 
business  or  I  should  not  be  here  as  a  trustee. 

Mr.  KELLY:  I  will  make  the  same  motion 
that  I  did  last  year,  and  that  is,  That  it  be 
recommended  to  the  executive  board  that  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  printed  and 
distributed  in  separate  form  as  was  done  last 
year.  Voted. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY  :  Just  as  a  last  word,  I 
would  say  that  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  information  that  the  sending  out  of 
that  reprint  from  the  proceedings  last  year 
was  certainly  productive  in  certain  cases.  A 
number  of  librarians  are  attending  this  conven- 
tion as  a  result  of  that  pamphlet  having  been 
sent  to  their  trustees.  They  had  never  be- 
fore had  their  attention  called  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  send  their  librarian  to 
the  A.  L.  A.  meetings  at  the  expense  of  the 
library,  and  we  have  very  positive  evidence 
that  at  least  that  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  last  year's  action. 

E.  A.  HARDY  :  I  should  like  to  take  excep- 
tion to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kimball  on  two 
points.  It  is  not  always  the  case  that  trus- 
tees are  usually  business  men.  Some  of  the 
most  valuable  trustees  we  have  are  profes- 
sional men  —  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and 
ministers  —  and  I  think  if  the  matter  were 
brought  properly  home  to  them  they  would  take 
part  of  their  vacation  time  to  come  to  the  A. 
L.  A.  meetings.  I  also  disagree  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  good  attend- 
ance of  trustees  at  an  A.  L.  A.  conference.  I 
know  in  the  Ontario  Library  Association, 
which  has  been  in  existence  now  three  years, 
the  majority  of  our  attendance  is  from  trus- 
tees. I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public  libraries  of  this  continent  must 
to  a  very  large  extent  be  managed  by  trus- 
tees. In  many  public  libraries  there  is  no  li- 
brarian as  librarians  understand  the  term. 
Anybody  does  the  work  who  is  willing  to 
accept  the  office,  and  if  there  is  any  intelli- 
gent or  expert  service  at  all  in  connection 
with  that  library,  it  must  come  from  some  of 
the  trustees.  That  trustee  may  be  a  lawyer, 
physician,  teacher,  or  some  one  of  that  sort. 
There  are  many  such  people  who  would  come 
to  these  meetings  if  the  matter  were  clearly 
put  before  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Trustees'  Section  attendance  must  largely  be 


made  up  by  those  within  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  place  of  meeting.  Mr. 
Montgomery  worked  very  hard  to  get  a  good 
attendance  here,  but  the  special  announcement 
circular  was  sent  to  only  one  library  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Now,  there  are  about 
200  libraries  within  75  miles  of  here.  We  do 
not  expect  our  American  brethren  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  Canadian  detarls  any  more 
than  a  Canadian  knows  about  the  small  libra- 
ries of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  secretary  of  this  Section  might  well  co- 
operate with  the  secretary  ci  president  of  the 
library  association  of  ihe  stit*  or  province  in 
which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  That  is  a  very  proper 
suggestion. 

Mr.  HARDY:  In  that  way  an  attendance  of 
possibly  25  to  100  trustees  might  be  obtained. 
In  the  Trustees'  Section  at  the  two  previous 
meetings  I  have  attended,  and  in  several  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Association,  the  trustee 
has  been  frequently  referred  to  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  that  librarians  must  put  up  with. 
He  furnishes  the  sinews  of  war  and  has  his 
uses,  of  course,  and  we  can  tolerate  him  and 
he  has  his  place;  but  he  is  a  necessary  evil. 
That  is  perhaps  the  impression  that  trustees 
have  received.  I  think  all  such  references  as 
that  were  made  jocularly  and  were  not  intend- 
ed to  be  taken  seriously,  but  that  impression 
may  have  gone  abroad.  If  it  has,  I  think  it 
has  done  harm. 

The  report  of  the 

COMMITTEE    ON     NOMINATIONS 

was  presented,  recommending  the  re-election 
of  the  present  officers,  viz.:  Deloraine  P. 
Corey,  trustee  Public  Library,  Maiden,  Mass., 
chairman;  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  state 
librarian  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary.  The  re- 
port was  accepted. 
Adjourned,  4  p.m. 
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SECTION  FOR  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS. 


*T*HE  Children's  Librarians'  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association  held  two 
sessions  during  the  Niagara  Conference. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Dousman,  chairman  of  the 
Section,  presided,  with  Miss  Alice  Jordan  as 
secretary. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  Cataract 
House,  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  24,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Dousman  in  the  chair.  Following 
the  secretary's  report,  the  chair  announced 
the  name  of  Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  projected 
juvenile  list.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
action  of  the  Section  in  1902,  in  compliance 
with  a  request  of  the  Publishing  Board. 

In  Miss  Moore's  absence,  the  secretary  read 
the 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    OF    CHILDREN'S     LIBRA- 
RIANS'     SECTION     ON     THE     RECOMMENDA- 
TION    OF    THE     PUBLISHING    BOARD    TO 
PREPARE     A     LIST     OF     CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  new  list  to  replace  the  Sar- 
gent "Reading  for  the  young,"  which  has 
been  allowed  to  go  out  of  print,  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  present  a  report  embracing  de- 
tailed methods. 

So  important  a  piece  of  work  as  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  list  which  is  to  represent  the  best 
judgment  of  active  workers  in  a  special  line 
for  a  term  of  years  should  be  a  matter  for 
well-matured  consideration.  It  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  a  carefully  conceived  and 
clearly  stated  purpose  and  plan  of  action  on 
the  part  of  those  who  pledge  their  active  sup- 
port to  so  arduous  and  so  prolonged  a  task, 
namely,  the  children's  librarians,  nor  without 
an  equally  clear  statement  on  the  part  of 
those  who  assume  the  financial  responsibility 
involved  in  the  preparation  and  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  list,  namely,  the  members  of 
the  Publishing  Board. 

I.  What  are  the  demands  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking from  the  children's  librarians  ? 


Years  of  reading,  comparing,  judging, 
weighing,  sifting  and  evaluating  of  a  crude 
mass  of  material  designated  as  children's  lit- 
erature on  the  part  of  a  body  of  people  who 
are  as  yet  without  critical  standards,  who 
have  no  formulated  principles  of  selection  to 
guide  them,  whose  daily  work  imposes  more 
demands  upon  them  than  they  are  prepared 
to  meet  and  whose  work  cannot  yet  be  counted 
upon  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Are  we  then  capable,  as  children's  libra- 
rians, of  making  a  list  which  will  be  of  suffi- 
cient value  when  finished  to  justify  the  labor 
we  must  put  upon  it? 

Unquestionably  we  are  not  yet  capable  of 
making  a  list  of  children's  books  which  would 
fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  widespread 
demand  for  "a  list  of  children's  books  which 
can  be  depended  upon,"  but  how  are  we  going 
to  become  capable  without  reaching  out  to 
make  the  attempt  and  how  are  we  going  to 
turn  away  from  a  responsibility  which  is 
clearly  ours  to  assume? 

Most  of  us  are  largely  indebted  to  the  Sar- 
gent lists  and  to  the  lists  compiled  by  Miss 
Hewins  for  our  general  grasp  on  children's 
literature.  These  lists  are  now  out  of  date 
and  we  have  been  asked  to  carry  on  the  work. 

With  the  assurance  of  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  chief  librarians  who  are 
counted  among  our  associate  members  ft 
ought  to  be  possible  for  us  to  build  upon  the 
foundation  already  laid  a  list  which  shall  at 
least  be  up  to  date  and  possess  a  value  for  the 
children's  librarians  who  succeed  us.  Until 
children's  literature  is  cast  into  more  perma- 
nent form  than  that  in  which  it  now  exists 
this  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected  of  us. 

II.  How  may  the  demands  of  the  work  be 
met  by  the  children's  librarians? 

I.  By  placing  each  class  of  books  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  whose  chairman  shall 
be  entirely  responsible  for  the  class,  and  who 
shall  have  associated  with  her  a  group  of 
people  with  whom  it  will  be  possible  for  her 
to  confer  at  frequent  intervals.  This  would 
mean  localizing  the  work  of  each  class. 
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There  would  seem  to  be  no  other  way  of  do- 
ing strong,  effective  work  than  by  such  local- 
ized effort.  The  time,  strength  and  money 
saved  by  doing  away  with  the  correspondence 
and  tabulation  incident  upon  an  extensive  co- 
operative plan  could  all  be  put  into  telling, 
intensive  work  upon  the  books. 

2.  By  conferring  with  the  chief  librarians 
and  making  such  an   adjustment  of  regular 
duties  as  should  enable  us  to  give  a  reason- 
able number  of  library  hours  each  week  or 
each  month  during  the  period  of  preparation 
of  the  list. 

3.  By  not  limiting  the  time  of  preparation 
— by  a  fixed   date — until  the   work  is    fairly 
inaugurated. 

4.  By   presenting    at    our    Section    meeting 
reports  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
the  various  classes. 

5.  By  asking  that  all  critical  work  of  a  suf- 
ficiently high   standard  be  credited   with  the 
initials  of  the  person  who  presents  it.     This 
crediting  of  the  work  would  have  the  effect 
of  raising  the  standard  for  the  compilation 
of  lists  of  children's  books  in  general,  and  it 
would  also  have  a  certain  professional  value 
for  the  individual  compiler. 

III.  What  are  the  demands  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking   from   the    Publishing    Board? 

1.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  it  is  worth   while  to  make  the  list 
under  the  condilions  stated. 

2.  Decision  as  to  the  form  of  the  list.    Shall 
it  represent  a  full  bibliography  of  children's 
literature,  or  a  selected  list  to  be  used  as  a 
catalog  ? 

There  exists  at  present  no  bibliography 
of  children's  literature.  Numerous  selected 
lists  have  been  issued,  all  of  which  fail 
when  put  to  the  test,  chiefly  because  they 
have  not  been  based  upon  a  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  subject  which  has  grown 
out  of  critical  study.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  make  good  selected  lists  of  books 
for  children  until  we  have  a  full  bibliog- 
raphy of  children's  books  and  some  tested 
principles  of  selection. 

3.  A  stated  fund  for  the  mechanical  prepa- 
ration of  the  list  and  its  ultimate  publication. 

4.  The  appointment  of  an  advisor  from  the 
Publishing  Board  to  confer  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  list  as  to 


the  details  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration, and  to  assume  the  entire  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  list. 

5.  A  critical  estimate  from  the  publisher's 
standpoint  of  the  strong  points  and  weak 
points  in  the  lists  of  children's  books  which 
have  been  published  already. 

The   following  persons   have  consented  to 
represent  certain  classes  of  books  under  the 
conditions  stated: 
Fiction.    (With  Boston  as  a  center  for  work.) 

Miss  Harriet  H.  Stanley,  Brookline  Public 
Library ;  Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan,  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Mythology  and  Fairy   Tales.      (With   Pitts- 
burgh as  a  center.) 

Miss  Frances  J.  Olcott,  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh. 
Travel.     (With  Providence  as  a  center.) 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Root,  Providence  Public  Li- 
brary. 
Biography.     (With  Buffalo  as  a  center.) 

Mrs.   Adelaide   B.    Maltby,   Buffalo   Public 
Library. 
History.     (With  Chicago  as  a  center.) 

Miss  Edna  Lyman,  Scoville  Institute. 
Books  for  Youngest  Children.     (With  Cleve- 
land as  a  center.) 

Miss  EfEe  L.  Power,  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Literature     (Poetry     and     Prose).       (With 
Brooklyn  as  a  center.) 

Miss  Annie  C.  Moore,  Pratt  Institute  Free 
Library. 

At  Magnolia,  Miss  Hewins,  Miss  Sargent, 
Miss  Plummer,  Miss  Eastman,  Mrs.  Fairchild, 
Miss  Doren,  Miss  Garland,  Dr.  Hosmer,  Mr. 
Crunden,  Mr.  Elmendorf  and  other  librarians 
promised  their  support  as  advisors  and 
critics. 

The  formation  of  committees  which  shall  be 
able  to  work  together  effectively  is  no  easy 
task,  and  appointments  will  be  made  slowly 
and  cautiously,  even  at  the  risk  of  delaying 
the  work.  It  was  recommended  last  year  that 
effort  be  made  to  get  enough  work  accom- . 
plished  on  the  list  to  incorporate  in  the  A.  L. 
A.  Catalog.  This  was  found  to  be  quite  im- 
practicable. Ten  years  from  now  we  may  be 
able  to  stand  as  a  Section  for  a  juvenile  cata- 
log, but  it  is  first  necessary  that  we  should 
stand  firmly  in  our  feet  in  general  Section 
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work,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  more  effectual 
means  of  gaining  this  standing  than  by  con- 
centrating our  best  powers  during  our  best 
years  on  the  prime  factor  in  our  work — the 
comparative  study  of  children's  books. 

ANNIE  CARROLL  MOORE, 
Chairman. 

This  was  followed  by  Miss  Dousman's  re- 
port of  the  evaluated  fiction  list  summarized 
from  the  Proceedings  of  previous  years. 
Action  on  these  reports  was  deferred  until  the 
business  meeting  of  the  Section. 

The  chair  named  a  committee  on  nomina- 
tions, consisting  of  Miss  Olcott,  Mrs.  Root 
and  Miss  Engle. 

Miss  Helen  U.  Price  read  a  paper  by  Miss 
H.  H.  STANLEY,  noting  the  chief 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  OF  1902. 

Poetry. 

"Golden  numbers,"  a  book  of  verse  for 
youth,  chosen  by  Wiggin  and  Smith,  is  an  at- 
tractive and  excellent  collection  of  classic 
poems,  including  some  less  familiar  ones. 
"A  pocketful  of  posies,"  by  A.  F.  Brown, 
reminds  one  in  quality  of  Stevenson's  "Child's 
garden,"  and  is  likely  for  the  most  part  to 
appeal  to  readers  of  any  age.  "Careless  Jane," 
by  Katharine  Pyle,  is  a  little  book  of  verses 
and  pictures  in  imitation  of  the  old-fashioned 
moral  style,  tolerably  amusing,  but  hardly 
worth  spending  money  for.  Riley's  "Book  of 
joyous  children"  is  reminiscent  of  childhood, 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  unsuited  to  chil- 
dren in  sentiment  and  humor. 

Nature  Books. 

Among  the  nature  books  "True  tales  of 
birds  and  beasts"  is  the  most  acceptable, 
though  the  tales  are  of  varying  worth  and 
interest.  Pierson's  "Among  the  night  people" 
is  up  to  her  usual  level  of  merit,  whatever  that 
is  considered  to  be.  Chambers'  "Outdoorland" 
is  of  the  same  type,  poorer  in  matter,  but  made 
attractive  with  large  print  and  colored  pic- 
tures. This  kind  of  book,  in  which  animals 
and  plants  carry  on  conversations,  sometimes 
idle  and  sometimes  instructive,  is,  to  my 
mind,  unappetizing  and  innutritious  diet.  I 
am  told  by  one  father  and  by  a  governess 
that  in  their  experience  children  like  Miss 
Pierson's  books,  but  does  the  average  sturdy 
youngster  take  kindly  to  them  if  left  by  him- 
self? Even  if  he  does,  might  he  not  have 
something  more  genuine  and  less  sentimental  ? 
"What  Gladys  saw,"  by  Fox,  is  another  mod- 


ern type  of  nature  story.  The  author  creates 
a  naturalist  father  who  instructs  Gladys  for 
the  benefit  of  children  in  general.  The  story 
is  more  pleasing  than  is  sometimes  the  case, 
so  that  by  skipping  the  natural  history  infor- 
mation I  was  easily  able  to  read  to  the  end  of 
it,  which  would,  I  fancy,  be  the  case  with 
most  children.  Three  of  the  year's  books  not 
specially  for  young  readers  are  simple,  vigor- 
ous and  entertaining — French's  "Hezekiah's 
wives,"  Long's  "School  of  the  woods,"  and 
Roberts'  "Kindred  of  the  wild." 

Physiology. 

H.  A.  Guerber  in  "Yourself"  writes  about 
the  body  and  its  proper  care.  Praiseworthy 
pains  have  been  taken  in  presenting  matters 
usually  omitted,  but  the  result  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  book  has  some  merits,  but 
is  too  long  and  too  moral ;  the  mark  is  some- 
times overshot  to  untruthfulness,  as  in  the 
statement,  "While  only  some  of  the  good  men 
smoke,  all  the  bad  ones  do." 

Geography. 

The  books  of  geography  have  no  remark- 
ably good  one  among  them.  Wade's  "Little 
cousin"  series  and  the  Youth's  Companion 
geographical  series  are  interesting  and  use- 
ful. Allen's  "Children  of  the  palm  lands," 
George's  "Little  journeys,"  and  Muller's  "Lit- 
tle people  of  Japan"  are  cheap  books  handy 
for  reference.  Du  Chaillu's  "King  Mombo"  is 
readable.  Deming's  "Red  folk  and  wild  folk" 
seems  to  me  poor  in  matter  and  pictures.  The 
other  two  books  published  in  1902  by  the 
same  writer  are  only  parts  of  this  one  given 
new  titles — a  questionable  proceeding  which 
has  occurred  before  with  his  books.  Butter- 
worth's  "Traveller  tales  of  the  Pan-American 
countries"  follows  closely  the  plan  of  his  "Zig- 
zag journeys;"  material  selected  from  other 
books  of  travel  is  interspersed  with  pieces  of 
fiction  not  always  suited  to  children,  seldom 
really  illustrating  the  subject,  and  sometimes 
almost  irrelevant. 

Biography  and  History. 

Gordy's  "American  leaders  and  heroes"  is 
good,  though  in  text-book  form.  Price's 
"Wandering  heroes"  presents  with  consider- 
able imagination  such  men  as  Moses,  Cyrus 
the  Great,  and  Leif  Ericson.  Charles  East- 
man's "Indian  boyhood,"  his  own  life  told 
for  his  little  son,  is  straightforward  and  not 
without  poetry.  Carpenter's  "Joan  of  Arc" 
is  absurd,  for  the  story-telling  aunt  is  sup- 
posed to  spend  a  forenoon  in  relating  what  you 
can  read  in  ten  minutes.  The  narrative  pro- 
ceeds at  this  fatiguing  pace  to  the  end.  Tap- 
pan's  "In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth"  and 
Lovell's  "Stories  in  stone  from  the  Roman 
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Forum"  both  promise  to  serve  a  useful  turn 
when  one  wishes  to  hunt  up  a  bit  of  informa- 
tion in  simple  language,  but  each  taken  as  a 
whole  seems  to  lack  the  breath  of  life.  "The 
adventures  of  Marco  Polo,"  edited  by  Ather- 
ton,  appears  desirable.  "The  children's  Lon- 
don," by  C.  Thorpe,  has  good  pictures,  but  the 
author  has  not  made  a  judicious  selection  of 
material  and  takes  too  much  knowledge  for 
granted  in  the  reader. 

Mythology. 

"In  the  days  of  giants"  is  a  book  of  Norse 
tales  told  simply  and  well  by  A.  F.  Brown. 
Church's  "Stories  of  Charlemagne"  and  Lang's 
"Book  of  romance"  are  both  good;  so  also  is 
"Heroes  of  myth,"  by  Price  and  Gilbert. 
Miss  Holbrook  says  the  material  for  her 
"Book  of  nature  myths"  has  been  gathered 
from  scholarly  works  on  Indian  folklore,  but 
her  little  stories  are  sometimes  uninteresting. 
Zitkala-Sa's  "Old  Indian  legends"  are  quaint 
and  entertaining.  Perry's  "Boy's  Iliad"  is 
stiff  and  takes  the  poetry  out  of  the  story. 
Why  is  not  a  translation  such  as  Bryant's 
to  be  preferred  to  this  form  of  presenting  the 
Iliad? 

Fairy  Tales  and  Nonsense  Stories. 

Djurklo's  "Fairy  tales  from  the  Swedish" 
are  pleasing  folk  tales.  "The  reign  of  King 
Oberon,"  edited  by  Jerrold,  is  a  collection  of 
classic  fairy  stories,  attractive  in  appearance, 
ilustrated  by  Charles  Robinson.  "Where  the 
wind  blows"  is  the  title  of  ten  tales  from  ten 
nations,  retold  by  Katharine  Pyle.  Many  of 
the  tales  are  familiar ;  there  are  eleven  colored 
plates  of  what  seem  to  me  not  very  good  pic- 
tures ;  the  size  and  shape  of  the  books  are 
awkward.  "In  the  green  forest"  is  one  long 
story  written  by  Katharine  Pyle  herself;  it 
is  rather  pretty,  but  of  small  merit.  "Miss 
Muffet's  Christmas  party,"  by  Mr.  Crothers, 
is  a  slight  fabric  into  which  are  woven  Alad- 
din, Rosamond  of  the  purple  jar,  the  Rock-a- 
by  lady,  and  other  story-book  folk.  The 
characters  are  too  slightly  indicated  to  arouse 
curiosity,  and  the  humor  and  point  of  view  are 
often  unchildlike.  Carolyn  Wells'  "Folly  in 
fairyland"  is  similar  in  plan  and  introduces 
familiar  fairy  tale  people,  with  a  good  deal 
of  incidental  nonsense.  It  is  harmless  and 
fairly  amusing,  but  of  little  account.  "Molly 
and  the  unwiseman,"  by  Bangs,  of  the  "Alice 
in  wonderland"  type,  is  not  worth  putting  on 
the  child's  bill  of  fare.  Will  some  one  tell 
us  if  children  are  entertained  by  the  "Just  so 
stories"? 

Historical  Stones. 

Some  of  the  stories  aim  to  revive  historic 
events  or  old-time  manners.  Others  locate 
their  fiction  in  historic  times  and  make  use  of 


famous  names  and  ancient  forms  of  speech, 
but  do  not  in  reality  reproduce  the  past  Of 
these  latter,  some  evidently  do  not  attempt  to 
be  genuinely  historical,  but  seek  merely  a 
stage  setting  for  imaginary  persons.  Others 
of  them,  however,  we  suspect  of  trying  to 
appear  what  they  are  not  in  order  that  they 
may  commend  themselves  to  the  public  as 
"improving  reading  for  the  young."  True's 
"On  guard"  and  Tomlinson's  "Under  colo- 
nial colors"  approach  the  standard  of  the  first 
class.  So  does  Robin's  "Chasing  an  iron 
horse,"  though  it  is  no  more  readable  than  the 
plain  narrative  of  the  locomotive  chase  writ- 
ten by  Pittenger.  "Brave  heart  Elizabeth"  is 
Elizabeth  Zane;  her  story  as  told  here  has 
life  and  substance  and  moves  naturally. 
"Mayken"  is  a  pretty  picture  of  the  little 
daughter  of  William  the  Silent.  Belonging  to 
the  second  class — good  fiction  with  an  historic 
background  —  is  French's  "Sir  Marrok,"  a 
tale  of  enchantment;  the  author  has  imagina- 
tion and  the  story-telling  gift.  "The  bale 
marked  Circle  X,"  by  Eggleston,  is  whole- 
some, and  its  store  of  practical  information 
is  made  palatable.  The  reader's  heart  warms 
toward  Dix's  "Little  captive  lad,"  so  natural  is 
he  and  so  appealing  is  the  story  of  his  for- 
tunes. "The  flag  on  the  hill-top,"  by  Mary 
Tracy  Earle,  is  good.  Of  Henty's  three 
books,  I  should  say  "With  Kitchener  in  the 
Soudan"  was  the  only  one  worth  considering. 
Even  with  that  it  must  needs  be  an  alert 
reader  to  find  the  needle  of  fact  in  so  huge  a 
haystack  of  fiction.  "With  the  flag  in  the 
channel,"  "In  the  wasp's  nest,"  "A  Puritan 
knight-errant,"  "Barnaby  Lee"  are  harmless, 
but  long  drawn  out  and  hardly  to  be  remem- 
bered. "A  boy  of  a  thousand  years  ago"  and 
"The  errand  boy  of  Andrew  Jackson"  are  dis- 
tinctly poor.  "The  adventures  of  Torqua"  is 
useless;  "Under  the  pine-tree  flag"  second 
rate;  "The  boy  and  the  baron"  melodramatic. 
"Jack  and  his  island"  is  a  feeble  approach  to  a 
novel.  "A  little  girl  in  old  Detroit"  is  a  novel. 

Stories  for  Boys  or  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Of  stories  not  historical,  intended  for  boys 
or  for  boys  and  girls,  these  seem  to  me  silly: 
"The  Burgess  letters,"  by  Lyall,  "The  Bal- 
aster  boys,"  by  Channing ;  these  are  artificial : 
"Jack  of  all  trades,"  by  Birdsall,  "Tommy 
Remington's  battle,"  by  Stevenson,  "Boys  of 
Bunker  Academy,"  by  Stoddard,  "The  little 
citizen,"  by  Waller;  these  are  more  or  less 
cheap  in  tone:  "Boys  of  Wayeney,"  by  Leigh- 
ton,  "Dan,  a  citizen  of  a  Junior  Republic,"  by 
Thurston,  and  "Play  away,"  by  Allen.  "Pick- 
ett's  Gap,"  by  Greene,  is  unobjectionable,  un- 
less it  be  too  sad,  and  it  is  a  welcome  variety 
among  stereotyped  plots.  "Jeb  Hutton,"  by 
Connolly,  is  also  somewhat  novel.  Jeb  is  a 
manly  Southern  fellow  who  works  at  dredg- 
ing for  the  United  States  government. 
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"Glengarry  school  days,"  by  Connor,  deals 
with  Canadian  country  life;  it  is  warm  with 
human  interest.  The  author  sometimes  for- 
gets that  his  readers  are  not  grown  people. 
Barbour's  "Behind  the  line"  is  athletics 
wholly,  but  not  overdone;  the  pervading 
spirit  is  intelligent  and  comradely.  The 
champion,"  by  Craddock,  is  interesting.  The 
lad's  honesty  and  pluck  lend  wholesomeness 
to  the  story  in  spite  of  the  sensational  plot. 
Howell's  "Flight  of  Pony  Baker"  I  enjoyed; 
but  do  boys  like  it?  "Foxy  the  faithful,"  by 
Wesselhoeft,  is  the  record  of  the  simple  do- 
ings of  a  happy  family  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
"Boys  of  Rincon  ranch,"  by  Canfield,  is  not 
uninteresting;  it  abounds  in  information 
about  Mexico.  In  "Rob  and  his  gun"  Mr. 
Linn  gives  practical  hints  on  becoming  expert 
in  shooting,  and  aims,  he  says,  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  pleasure  of  a  true 
sportsman  and  of  a  gunner  who  takes  life  for 
the  sake  of  killing.  Sharp's  "The  other  boy" 
is  one  of  a  household  of  English  children;  it 
would  seem  as  if  truth  to  nature  did  not  re- 
quire so  much  rudeness  and  slang,  but  the 
young  folk  are  honest  and  good-hearted  and 
the  book  has  some  merit.  Wright's  "Dog- 
town"  is  a  too  extravagant  expression  of  the 
modern  fondness  for  dogs.  Waterloo's  "These 
are  my  jewels"  is  a  poor  story  which  serves 
as  a  vehicle  for  teaching  the  "new  thought." 
Stoddard's  "Voyage  of  the  Charlemagne"  and 
Saunders'  "Beautiful  Joe's  Paradise"  have  no- 
thing to  commend  them. 

Stories   for   Girls. 

Among  the  year's  books  I  find  fifteen  or 
more  titles  of  what  may  be  called  stories  for 
girls.  Five  of  these  are  fairly  good.  "Three 
little  Marys,"  by  Smith,  stands  rather  by  it- 
self as  appealing  particularly  to  the  adult 
delight  in  children.  The  stories  are  little 
more  than  pictures  of  three  dear  small  maid- 
ens, two  Irish  and  one  English.  Of  the 
others,  "A  Dornfield  summer"  seems  on  the 
whole  the  best.  A  well-brought-up  girl  has 
as  a  summer  guest  her  girl  cousin,  whose 
home  has  been  less  happy.  They  are  so  unlike 
that  they  have  some  difficulty  in  making 
friends,  but  the  wise  mother  aids  each  in  cor- 
recting her  faults  and  brings  the  two  into  cor- 
dial and  helpful  relations.  The  story  is  pleas- 
ant and  natural.  "Lois  Mallet's  dangerous 
gift"  is  a  remarkable  beauty,  of  which,  as  a 
modest  Quaker  girl,  she  is  unconscious  until 
she  goes  to  visit  some  gayer  relatives  in 
Boston.  Then  she  impulsively  spends  for 
pretty  clothes  money  she  has  earned  for  her 
invalid  father  and  is  overcome  with  regret 
and  shame.  The  story  is  slight  but  readable. 
"Polly's  secret,"  by  Nash,  is  rather  old-fash- 
ioned but  interesting  and  harmless.  An  old 
man  who  dies  at  a  country  inn  confides  to  the 


tavern  keeper's  little  daughter  the  trust  of 
conveying  his  property  to  his  absent  son. 
Her  promise  to  tell  no  one  and  the  scheming 
of  the  old  man's  dishonest  nephew  cause  Polly 
much  trouble,  out  of  which  she  comes  happily 
at  last.  She  is  a  natural  and  wholesome  child. 
"Mr.  Pat's  little  girl"  goes  to  live  with  her 
grandmother  and  aunt  in  the  country  town 
which  was  her  father's  home  as  a  boy.  Some 
misunderstanding  has  caused  strained  rela- 
tions among  several  members  of  the  family, 
and  the  story  deals  with  the  restoring  of  mu- 
tual good  will.  It  is  a  pleasant  tale,  with  good 
ideals,  though  a  bit  sentimental. 

The  remainder  of  these  books  are  character- 
ized in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  one  or  both 
of  two  faults :  some  provide  the  outline  of  a 
good  story,  but  fail  from  poor  workmanship 
in  managing  the  materials ;  some  have  life  and 
interest,  but  are  poor  in  tone,  either  from 
wrong  emphasis,  from  misrepresentation  of 
life,  or  from  faulty  ideals  of  thought  and  be- 
havior. 

"Sarah  the  less,"  by  Sophie  Swett,  tells  of 
two  girls  at  a  country  academy,  who  share  the 
same  room  and  cook  their  own  food.  The 
thread  of  the  story  holds  the  reader  to  the 
end,  but  persons  and  incidents  are  overdrawn 
and  improbable.  The  book  gives  the  dis- 
comfort of  a  picture  out  of  drawing. 

"Grandma's  girls"  spend  the  summer  with 
her  in  the  country.  They  are  rude  and  quar- 
relsome, and  the  author  seems  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them. 

"A  little  girl  next  door,"  by  Rhoades,  has  a 
hackneyed  plot  and  a  tiresome  working  out  of 
it.  The  poor  girl  has  her  much-refused 
stories  accepted  by  a  first-rate  publisher,  who 
afterward  marries  her.  A  rich  grandfather  is 
provided  at  the  right  moment,  and  is  at  once 
transformed  from  an  absurdly  grumpy  old 
gentleman  into  the  most  amiable  of  men. 

"Brenda's  cousin  at  Radcliffe,"  by  Helen 
Reed,  is  proper,  but  tedious.  The  charac- 
ters are  not  firmly  drawn,  there  is  hardly  any 
plot  and  no  clear  picture  of  college  life,  noth- 
ing but  commonplace  doings  and  dull  talk. 

Carolyn  Wells'  "Eight  girls  and  a  dog"  ap- 
peared in  St.  Nicholas  as  "Hilarity  Hall."  It 
is  gay  and  innocent,  but  in  places  overdrawn 
and  silly. 

Of  books  poor  in  tone,  "Hortense,  a  diffi- 
cult child,"  by  Foster,  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample. A  Southern  girl  twelve  years  old  vis- 
its her  cousins  at  their  summer  home  in 
Maine.  In  many  ways  the  children  are  hon- 
est and  happy,  but  Hortense  analyzes  her  own 
nature  and  emotions  and  the  others  discuss 
her  characteristics.  The  book  is  on  the  sur- 
face cheerful  and  suitable;  it  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  reading  a  book  before  you  buy  it 
for  a  child. 

Hamlin's  "Catharine's  proxy"  is  not  with- 
out good  points.  Catharine  is  frank  and  gen- 
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erous,  though  a  good  deal  spoiled.  The  sim- 
ple manners  and  more  sensible  ideas  of 
Rosalie,  reinforced  by  her  beauty,  have  a 
good  influence  on  the  school-girls.  One  could 
wish  the  author  had  paid  less  attention  to 
clothes  and  to  a  "splendid  wealth  of  chestnut 
hair  and  topaz  eyes,"  and  had  spared  her 
readers  such  lapses  of  taste  as  this :  "Shadow 
and  Sunshine  the  girls  called  the  two  teach- 
ers, Miss  Montgomery,  with  her  sinuous 
Athene  brows,  Miss  Graham,  with  her  Aph- 
rodite lips." 

"The  Wyndham  girls,"  by  Taggart,  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Nicholas.  It  is  about  third- 
rate  in  tone  and  workmanship. 

The  "Little  colonel"  stories,  by  Johnston, 
are  popular,  but  they  are  rather  top  sentimental 
and  make  the  heroine  too  conspicuous.  This 
time  the  "Little  colonel's  hero,"  a  St.  Ber- 
nard dog,  shares  with  his  mistress  the  read- 
er's attention. 

I  wonder  if  others  agree  with  me  in  criti- 
cism of  "Nathalie's  chum,"  by  Anna  Chapin 
Ray?  The  "chum"  is  a  rather  spoiled  semi- 
invalid  boy  of  fifteen.  The  relation  between 
the  boy  and  girl  is  unoffending,  but  the  people 
in  the  book  are  so  wholly  correct  and  are  com- 
placent to  snobbishness  over  their  accomplish- 
ments and  good  taste.  The  satisfaction  of  the 
author  in  some  episodes  that  she  seems  to 
think  smart  is  displeasing.  The  religious  baby- 
talk  of  the  small  brother  is  in  bad  taste  and 
not  amusing.  Because  such  books  as  this  are 
cheery  and  deal  with  modern  interests,  they 
appeal  warmly  to  girl  readers ;  then  all  the 
more  do  the  minor  points  that  give  tone  to 
the  story  need  scrutinizing. 

The  discussion  of  Miss  Stanley's  paper  was 
opened  by  Miss  ABBY  L.  SARGENT,  who  said : 
To  the  books  of  poetry  named  by  Miss 
Stanley  I  would  add  "The  great  procession 
and  other  verses,"  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spof- 
ford,  and  "Trees  in  prose  and  poetry,"  by 
Gertrude  Stone.  "Songs  of  nature,"  compiled 
by  John  Burroughs,  appeared  so  very  late  in 
1901  (December  17)  as  to  be  practically  ex- 
cluded from  the  books  of  that  year,  and 
might  well  be  included  in  those  of  1902.  It 
contains  very  many  of  the  poems  which  chil- 
dren are  required  to  memorize  in  school.  For 
this  reason  it  should  be  included  in  a  chil- 
dren's collection,  even  if  not  especially  intend- 
ed for  such  use.  Katharine  Pyle's  work  may 
safely  be  counted  inferior,  and  "The  book  of 
joyous  children"  I  should  also  reject. 

Until  the  Publishing  Board  provides  us  with 
a  trustworthy  guide  we  must  still  grope  blind- 
folded among  the  '  nature'  books.  One  sus- 
pects that  the  formula  for  writing  many  of 


them  is  after  this  fashion:  Consult  no  recog- 
nized authority,  neither  write  from  personal 
observation;  but  find  the  simplest  popular 
article  already  written  and  condense  to  two- 
thirds  its  present  bulk.  Make  sentences  of 
one  line  each.  Insert  occasional  drawings. 
This  will  make  a  small  square  book  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  pages.  Bind  in  thin  board  cov- 
ers, with  some  bright-colored  flower  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  on  the  outside,  and  sell 
for  twenty-five  cents.  I  know  at  least  of  one 
book  on  American  industries  which  is  being 
constructed  in  this  way.  It  is  not  yet  in  press, 
because  I  have  not  so  far  found  anything 
simple  enough  for  the  would-be  author  to 
simplify.  Miss  Stanley  proclaims  her  trust  in 
"The  school  of  the  woods,"  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  accept  Mr.  Burroughs'  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  the  book,  although  my  personal 
observation  includes  only  cats,  squirrels,  robins 
and  a  few  of  the  other  birds  which  favor  our 
premises.  Mr.  Burroughs'  birds  are  more 
poetical  than  Mr.  Long's,  but  the  child  does 
not  find  them  so  interesting  to  watch.  Per- 
haps less  harm  is  done  with  inferior  nature 
books  than  we  imagine,  because,  after  all, 
nature  can  only  by  studied  through  nature's 
own  open  story  book. 

Not  many  children  will  read  nature  books 
from  beginning  to  end  unless  they  are  really 
interested  in  observing  for  themselves,  any 
more  than  they  will  read  a  book  of  ethics 
from  choice.  But  we  have  one  excellent  book 
of  ethics  among  the  books  of  1902,  and  we 
certainly  should  include  on  our  list  Mr.  Lar- 
ned's  "Primer  of  right  and  wrong."  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil  has  written  on  "Children's 
gardens."  Although  for  English  children,  it 
is  neither  uninteresting  nor  unsuitable  for 
those  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

To  the  books  of  history  I  would  add  the 
"Book  of  famous  battles,"  with  introduction 
by  John  D.  Long.  This  book  belongs  to  the 
"Young  folks'  library."  All  of  this  set  — 
twenty  volumes  —  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  are  excellent 
except  in  make-up,  which  is  clumsy;  the  vol- 
umes in  the  set  which  are  intended  for  the 
youngest  children  are  too  heavy  for  little 
hands  to  hold. 

In  the  department  of  folklore  I  have  no- 
ticed nothing  more  that  is  desirable  unless  we 
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include  the  two  volumes  in  the  "Home  and 
school  classics,"  "Old  world  wonder  stories," 
and  "Tales  of  Mother  Goose" ;  edited  respect- 
ively by  M.  V.  O'Shea  and  Charles  Welsh. 
The  question  is  asked,  Are  children  really 
entertained  with  the  "Just  so  stories"?  Miss 
Paul,  who  has  the  Medford  children  under 
keen  and  intelligent  scrutiny,  says,  "No,  not 
even  with  the  illustrations."  Oliver  Herford's 
drawing  they  delight  in,  and  I  can  quite  un- 
derstand why.  The  small  children  who  have 
been  kind  enough  to  show  me  their  drawings 
have  made  just  such  ones  themselves.  What 
child  has  not  drawn  some  long  attenuated 
animal,  and  with  charming  candor  instructed 
you  that  the  rest  of  him  is  on  the  other  side? 

Fiction  has  been  so  well  covered  that  there 
is  little  to  be  said. 

Miss  Stanley  says  of  one  author,  "He  for- 
gets that  his  readers  are  not  grown  people." 
To  me  that  is  almost  a  recommendation;  at 
least  it  is  far  and  away  better  than  writing 
down  to  children.  Those  writers  who  bear 
too  constantly  in  mind  the  age  of  their  readers 
are  apt  to  fall  below  the  intelligence  of  chil- 
dren and  lose  the  opportunity  which  the  author 
of  "Glengarry  school  days"  has  taken  for  up- 
lifting thoughts  and  guiding  principles;  but 
in  the  reaction  that  has  set  in  against  the 
Optic  and  Alger  books  and  others  of  that  ilk, 
is  there  not  growing  a  tendency  to  be  too 
instructive  in  our  relation,  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that,  if  well  written,  what  is  purely 
amusing  or  humorous  has  its  share  in  the 
rounding  out  of  child  nature.  I  would  per- 
haps add  to  the  list  "Historic  scenes  in  fic- 
tion," in  the  "Young  Folks'  Library,"  with  an 
introduction  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  As  the  title 
suggests,  it  is  a  selection  from  the  best  that 
has  been  written  in  historical  fiction.  It  in- 
cludes such  writers  as  Scott,  Kingsley,  George 
Eliot,  Hawthorne  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 
Happily  the  question  of  new  or  old  in  fiction 
never  need  arise  in  a  children's  room.  While 
what  is  good  of  past  years  is  plentifully  re- 
produced, we  need  not  deplore  the  poverty  of 
any  one  year  supplying  only  the  very  few 
praiseworthy  books  which  each  year  offers. 

In  the  open  discussion  which  followed, 
opinions  on  individual  books  were  freely  ex- 
pressed. Questions  raised  in  Miss  Stanley's 
paper  were  considered,  and  the  "Just  so  sto- 


ries," Mrs.  Pierson's  books,  the  "Little  jour- 
neys" series,  and  others  received  both  com- 
mendation and  disapproval,  the  conditions  in 
different  libraries  producing  different  results 
in  the  use  of  debatable  books. 

Miss  BLANCHE  OSTERTAG  spoke  on 

PRINCIPLES    OF    DECORATION    AS    APPLIED    TO    LI- 
BRARIES  AND   SCHOOLS. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks  is  to  present 
an  earnest  plea  for  mural  decoration  in  pub- 
lic libraries  as  applied  to  children's  rooms. 

We  know  that  for  some  time  to  come  we 
cannot  hope  to  see  the  rooms  in  libraries  even 
of  our  larger  cities  adequately  decorated  as 
the  Boston  Library  is,  but  the  painted  stories 
on  those  walls  belong  to  all  who  can  enjoy 
them  as  much  as  does  the  printed  story  in  the 
circulating  library  book,  and  like  that  book 
they  should  be  reproduced  in  the  best  manner 
that  can  make  them  accessible  to  many.  I 
would  like  to  see  these  pictures  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  reproduced  on  a  large  scale — 
say  30  x  40  inches  in  full  colors — making 
each  print  a  large  facsimile  reproduction  that 
should  at  least  attempt  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  scale  and  color  of  the  originals,  and  as 
most  of  the  rooms  in  our  libraries  have 
fairly  large  wall  surfaces  these  large  color 
prints  would  be  in  good  proportion  to  their 
surroundings  and  carry  with  them  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  their  originals. 

I  can  so  fully  appreciate  the  possibilities  of 
the  influence  of  good  color  pictures  since  I 
know  how  much  some  little  picture  with  a 
story  to  tell  might  have  brightened  the  years 
of  my  childhood  that  I  spent  In  the  ugliness 
and  dinginess  of  the  public  school  rooms — 
an  ugliness  I  rebelled  against  unconsciously, 
even  from  the  kindergarten  days,  for  I  remem- 
ber frequent  inattention  to  dry  recitations 
when  I  was  caught  drawing  on  the  black- 
board. 

Everything  is  so  changed  now — education  is 
no  longer  by  induction,  but  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  expression.  Pictures  adorn  the  halls 
and  rooms,  and  the  color  schemes  of  walls  and 
hangings  are  carefully  planned  to  make  sur- 
roundings harmonious.  You  are  all  too  famil- 
ial with  these  changes  to  need  further  com- 
ment on  them,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest 
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to  you  that  as  these  changes  in  the  schools 
affect  the  child  and  the  home,  so  your  good 
influence  in  a  more  liberal  way  can  become 
still  more  powerful  than  you  have  already 
made  it.  Your  admirable  catalogs  for 
graded  reading  and  your  helpfulness  and 
sympathy  with  the  child  who  comes  to  you 
for  something  to  fill  his  leisure  hours  with 
have  already  made  the  library  a  treasure- 
house  for  him  instead  of  the  rebuke  to  igno- 
rance it  has  always  seemed.  In  your  cata- 
logs you  have  a  list  of  books  by  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  artists  this  country  and  cen- 
tury has  produced — Howard  Pyle.  He  has 
done  more  with  his  stories  and  pictures  to 
give  English-reading  children  Art  in  its 
broadest  sense  than  any  man  who  has  ever 
worked  for  that  delightful  public.  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  his  wonderful  illustrations 
that  have  appeared  for  many  years  in  our  mag- 
azines— pictures  of  the  early  period  of  our 
country's  history.  I  wish  that  the  services  of 
such  an  artist  and  true  American  could  be 
enlisted  that  we  might  have  a  series  of  really 
great  pictures  of  American  history  subjects 
which  could  be  printed  and  hung  on  the  walls 
of  our  public  institutions. 

Then  there  is  that  charming  serio-comic 
artist  illustrator  of  Kenneth  Grahame's  "Gol- 
den age,"  Maxfield  Parrish.  The  children  all 
love  his  "Mother  Goose"  pictures.  He  could 
make  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  tales  very 
real  with  his  pictures,  or  illustrate  for  us  more 
of  the  Norse  mythology  with  its  giants  and 
gnomes.  Then  there  are  the  remarkable  color 
pictures  he  made  of  the  great  Southwest — 
which  are  so  fine  in  color  and  of  such  interest 
in  subjects  that  they  ought  to  be  properly  re- 
produced, large  enough  to  be  hung  in  schools 
and  libraries. 

Another  artist,  whose  exceptional  talents 
ought  to  serve  for  something  besides  painting 
portraits  of  his  family,  is  George  de  Forest 
Brush.  He  is  the  one  man  who  understands 
the  Indian  character  well  enough  to  adequately 
illustrate  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha,"  to  give  it 
its  true  Indian  character  and  express  its  own 
sentiment,  not  the  white  man's  version  of  it. 

We  can  find  many  beautiful  things  among 
the  works  of  German  and  French  artist  lithog- 
raphers to  use  until  our  own  artists  shall  be 
able  to  fill  our  needs;  but  they  have  one  dis- 


advantage— perhaps  two;  first,  they  are  of 
subjects  and  scenes  unfamiliar  to  us;  and 
again,  importation  duties  make  them  more  ex- 
pensive than  our  own  prints  would  be. 

What  we  need  are  prints  in  good  colors, 
large  enough  for  average  library  or  school 
rooms — subjects  of  interest  or  familiar  to  the 
general  public,  and  plenty  of  nature,  sky  and 
out  of  doors,  living  and  growing  things. 
Such  pictures,  finely  printed,  should  be  sold 
at  a  moderate  price,  that  the  people  who  most 
need  them,  who  cannot  own  or  see  good 
originals,  may  learn  to  appreciate  good  pic- 
tures through  these  prints  and  also  be  taken 
out  of  their  sordid  life  to  a  healthy  state  of 
enjoyment  of  things  beautiful  about  them. 

Many  libraries,  especially  smaller  ones,  may 
find  it  difficult  to  buy  pictures  out  of  their 
funds,  but  each  state  could  have  a  circuit 
among  its  libraries  and  by  joint  contributions 
make  loan  collections  of  pictures  which  would 
eventually  be  distributed  to  the  different  libra- 
ries in  the  circuit  and  could  be  added  to  from 
year  to  year. 

A   QUESTION  BOX 

devoted  to  miscellaneous  subjects  connected 
with  children's  work  was  then  conducted  by 
Miss  L.  E.  STEARNS  of  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission. 

One  of  the  questions  made  an  appeal  for 
substitutes  for  Alger  and  Optic,  whose  popu- 
larity is  still  undimmed  in  some  libraries. 
Tomlinson,  Henty  and  Trowbridge  were 
named  as  stepping-stones,  and  the  warning 
given  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  step 
the  wrong  way — down,  instead  of  up.  It  was 
reported  from  a  second-hand  book  dealer  in 
New  York  that  five  years  ago  he  made  all  his 
money  in  two  or  three  news-stands  where  he 
sold  the  Jesse  James  Weekly,  "Nick  Carter," 
"Diamond  Dick,"  etc.  In  the  last  few  years, 
especially  since  the  provision  for  children  in 
public  libraries  had  begun,  his  trade  in  this 
line  had  fallen  off  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
was  no  longer  profitable. 

Contrast  was  drawn  between  the  present 
children's  librarians'  meeting,  with  its  large 
and  interested  attendance,  and  the  convention 
of  1889,  when  a  paper  on  children's  reading 
was  purposely  read  on  a  rainy  night  so  people 
could  not  get  away. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

The  second  session  of  the  Section  was  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  25,  in  the 
Cataract  House.  Miss  MILDRED  A.  COLLAR 
presented  a  paper  on 

CLASSIFICATION    AND   CATALOGING   OF   CHIL- 
DREN'S   BOOKS. 

(See  p.  57-) 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by 
Miss  MARGARET  MANN,  who  said: 

The  children's  room  —  and  I  call  it  such 
intentionally  because  it  should  be  considered 
as  a  part  and  not  as  a  unit  —  is  doubtless  the 
most  difficult  place  in  the  whole  library  to 
keep  in  order.  Wherever  access  to  shelves  is 
allowed  this  difficulty  has  to  be  met,  and  what- 
ever classification  we  adopt  will  not  materi- 
ally affect  this. 

Turning  to  the  first  point  made  in  Miss  Col- 
lar's paper,  "Is  the  scheme  of  classification  al- 
ready in  use  in  the  main  library  suitable  for 
the  collection  of  children's  books?" 

The  answer  to  this  was  made  that  children 
do  not  want  the  same  books  as  they  grow 
older.  They  do  not  want  the  same  books,  but 
is  it  true  that  the  subjects  change?  If  a  boy 
becomes  interested  in  electricity  in  the  chil- 
dren's room  it  seems  probable  in  my  mind  that 
he  will  want  to  continue  reading  books  of  the 
same  subject  when  he  advances  into  the  adult 
room.  So  from  fairy  stories  to  mythology, 
from  nature  stories  to  natural  science,  he  goes 
from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex. 

The  system  of  classification  adopted  by  any 
library,  whether  it  be  Dewey  or  Cutter  or 
home-made,  must  of  necessity  be  complicated 
and  people  have  to  be  educated  to  it.  We  hear 
complaint  about  the  amount  of  red  tape  in 
libraries,  and  we  hear  even  university  profes- 
sors say  that  the  classification  of  the  books  is 
a  puzzle  and  beyond  their  comprehension. 
Should  we  not  inititate  the  child  into  this  dif- 
ficulty while  he  is  in  a  receptive  stage  of  de- 
velopment? Is  it  not  best  to  simplify  the 
classification  already  in  use  in  the  main  li- 
brary? I  do  not  mean  to  simplify  by  chang- 
ing the  notation.  If,  for  example,  the  notation 
be  numbers,  use  these  rather  than  changing  to 
letters.  The  point  was  made  that  books  might 
be  classed  in  two,  three  or  four  numbers,  but 


in  such  a  case  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
choose  one  and  discard  the  others,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child  one  number  which  he  might  have  occa- 
sion to  use  later.  One  symbol  may  be  as 
easily  learned  by  a  child  as  another,  it  makes 
little  or  no  difference  whether  that  symbol  be 
a  letter  or  a  number,  and  nothing  should  be 
taught  which  the  child  will  have  to  unlearn. 
The  simplicity  should  come  in  the  use  of 
broad  numbers,  using  few  subdivisions.  By 
adopting  the  simple  broad  number  we  can 
keep  classes  of  books  together  by  number  just 
as  easily  as  by  making  a  variation  and  using 
letters.  The  statement  was  made  that  books 
in  Pratt  Institute  which  have  been  given  the 
numbers  of  372  and  428  would  almost  all  fall 
very  easily  into  one  of  the  two  groups  men- 
tioned, namely,  Picture  books  and  Easy  books 
for  little  children.  So  we  see  that  numbers 
can  be  used  here  as  well  as  letters.  Applying 
this  same  reasoning  to  fairy  stories,  which,  as 
Miss  Collar  says,  may  be  classed  in  four 
places,  would  it  not  be  best  to  select  one  D.  C 
number  and  discard  three  t-ather  than  discard 
all? 

Being  a  strong  believer  in  the  value  and 
necessity  of  centralization  in  a  library,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  sanction  the  advisability  of 
having  the  cataloging  of  children's  books 
done  by  the  children's  librarian  because  (i)  it 
is  economy  of  administration  to  have  all  work 
of  one  kind  done  by  the  department  organized 
for  that  work;  and  (2)  the  children's  librarian 
must  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  work  of  her 
department.  It  is  not  a  case  of  knowing  what 
to  leave  undone,  but  it  is  a  case  of  knowing 
what  you  can  get  some  one  to  do  for  you. 

If  the  catalog  department,  as  Miss  Col- 
lar says,  does  the  work  without  the  slightest 
consideration  of  the  peculiar  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  children's  room,  then  the  cata- 
logers  are  not  doing  their  work  as  it  should 
be  done.  There  must  be  co-operation  between 
the  cataloger  and  the  children's  librarian. 
The  cataloger  should  not  minimize  the  work 
of  the  children's  department  nor  should  the 
children's  librarian  demand  unreasonable 
work.  The  equilibrium  of  administration 
must  be  maintained  in  a  library,  and  when  we 
begin  to  divide  work  which  is  common  to  all 
departments  among  those  departments  there  is- 
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danger  of  missing  a  cog  and  allowing  some 
part  of  the  machinery  to  grow  rusty.  The 
reference  librarian  does  not  care  to  catalog 
the  books  in  the  reference  department,  but  he 
can  often  give  suggestions  to  the  cataloger 
and  have  his  ideas  carried  out  for  him. 

If  the  cataloging  is  done  in  the  catalog 
department,  this  makes  more  necessary  the 
printed  guides  which  have  been  worked  out 
and  compiled  by  the  children's  librarian.  If 
this  work  could  be  done  once  carefully,  it 
would  save  much  time  and  insure  the  uni- 
formity which  is  so  essential  in  card  cata- 
logs. A  beginning  has  been  most  success- 
fully made  in  the  list  of  subject  headings 
compiled  by  Miss  Ames  of  the  Cleveland 
Library  and  printed  by  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh.  This  gives  the  cataloger  a 
suggestive  list  at  least,  and  she  always  has 
the  children's  librarian  near  at  hand  to  aid  in 
making  additions  as  they  arise.  It  might  be 
practicable  for  the  children's  librarian  to 
assign  subject  headings  and  indicate  the  ana- 
lyticals  which  she  thought  necessary  to  be 
made. 

And  as  it  is  wise  for  the  catalogers  in  a 
library  to  meet  the  public  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  wants  to  some  extent,  no 
matter  in  what  department  these  wants  may 
arise,  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  have  an 
assistant  in  the  catalog  department  who 
should  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  the 
children's  room.  The  necessary  qualifications 
of  a  good  cataloger  are  not  always  those 
possessed  by  the  children's  librarian. 

Miss  HUNT:  If  there  is  a  better  way  than  to 
have  children  use  the  catalog  it  is  to  put 
the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  children.  I 
should  say  the  first  object  of  the  catalog  is 
to  help  the  children's  librarian  to  help  the 
children. 

Mr.  FAIRCHILD:  The  catalog  should  be 
made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  with 
reference  to  the  highest  ideals  of  education. 
This  is  very  different  from  a  multiplication 
of  views  of  the  D.  C,  which  was  never  made 
to  classify  a  library  as  related  to  the  human 
mind,  but  just  for  the  convenience  of  the 
library. 

Mrs.  MALTBY  :  Is  there  any  method  of  teach- 
ing children  to  use  the  catalog? 

In  answer,  the  following  points  were  de- 
veloped : 


Older  children  show  younger  ones  how  to 
use  it.  Children  teach  themselves.  In  some 
libraries  definite  instruction  is  given  to  classes 
from  schools. 

Several  speakers  urged  that  the  catalog 
in  the  children's  room  should  conform  to  that 
used  in  the  main  part  of  the  library.  The 
danger  of  another  classification  is  that  upon 
graduating  to  the  adult  department  children 
will  be  unable  to  use  the  catalog  there. 

Miss  OLCOTT:  The  children's  room  is  a  school 
to  teach  children  the  use  of  the  adult  library. 
We  should  feel  that  we  had  failed  if  chil- 
dren did  not  go  from  the  children's  room  to 
the  other  departments  and  know  how  to  us: 
the  catalog. 

A  plea  for  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  was 
made,  the  complaint  being  that  the  children 
taught  to  read  by  the  word  method  frequently 
cannot  spell,  and  consequently  have  great  dif- 
ficulty with  both  dictionary  and  catalog. 
And  finally  it  was  agreed  that  children  always 
prefer  to  go  to  the  shelves  for  their  books  in 
preference  to  using  the  catalog. 

Miss  CAROLINE  BURNITE  presented  a  paper 
on 

THE    YOUNGEST    CHILDREN    AND    THEIR    BOOKS.* 

Taking  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
average  conditions,  let  us  assume  a  square 
room  with  about  4000  volumes,  the  service 
of  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  is  responsible 
for  the  work  of  the  room,  an  average  daily 
attendance  in  winter  of  350  children,  100  of 
whom  are  between  the  ages  of  four  and  nine. 
Probably  one-fourth  of  the  children  are  from 
educated  homes,  one-half  are  from  comfort- 
able homes  where  the  parents  care  for  their 
material  welfare  only,  and  the  other  fourth 
are  children  who  are  really  poor  and  uncared 
for.  The  average  daily  circulation  in  winter 
is  250.  Plans  for  work  with  other  children 
have  been  in  execution  long  enough  to  see 
encouraging  results,  but  from  the  little  chil- 
dren no  one  has  expected  results,  and  their  use 
of  the  library  is  often  a  trial  to  the  librarian. 
There  are  disadvantages  in  having  the  books 
for  children  of  all  ages  shelved  together.  In 
selecting  books  they  can  enjoy  and  under- 
stand whole  rows  of  books  are  torn  down, 
while  only  an  assistant  can  find  suitable  books 

•  Abstract. 
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from  the  classes  not  on  familiar  shelves. 
Since  the  mingling  of  the  older  and  younger 
children  is  not  conducive  to  discipline,  and 
shelving  their  books  together  has  not  facili- 
tated service,  a  natural  alternative  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  books  and  the  consequent  sepa- 
ration of  the  children.  As  it  is  the  children  of 
the  ages  between  four  and  nine  who  have  dif- 
ferent activities  and  different  interests  from 
the  older  children,  it  is  their  books  the  chil- 
dren's librarian  will  re-shelve,  expecting  the 
children  to  follow  them.  She  will  put  them 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  near  the  desk  for 
supervision,  and  if  she  disregards  the  class 
number  and  shelves  in  one  alphabet  under 
author,  she  may  safely  assume  that  the  ar- 
rangement is  one  that  the  children  can  com- 
prehend. But  in  separating  the  books  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  impair  the  main  collec- 
tion for  reference  work.  That  can  be  avoided 
by  having  copies  of  simple  books  which  can 
be  used  for  school  reference  books  on  the 
main  shelves  and  putting  other  copies  in  the 
corner  for  little  children.  Of  course  tables 
about  22  inches  and  chairs  about  14  inches  in 
height  must  be  placed  near  these  shelves.  A 
separation  of  the  children  must  naturally  fol- 
low ;  that  means  less  friction  between  the  two 
classes.  The  arrangement  of  books  will  en- 
courage the  children  waiting  upon  themselves ; 
that  means  a  saving  of  time  of  the  children's 
librarian. 

In  making  this  division  of  books  the  chil- 
dren's librarian  will  be  surprised  to  see  the 
amount  of  space  occupied  by  "Dotty  Dimple" 
and  "Little  Susy"  and  the  "I-see-a-ball"  lit- 
erature, books  which  reflect  the  minute  daily 
interests  of  child  life  —  the  Rosa  Carey  liter- 
ature of  childhood.  While  such  books  do  re- 
spond to  certain  tastes  of  very  young  children, 
she  does  not  feel  justified  in  taking  them  away 
from  the  children,  but  she  hopes  to  supplant 
them  by  better  things. 

Her  main  tool  is  the  best  books,  such  as 
JEsop,  "Mother  Goose,"  Grimm,  Andersen  and 
Lewis  Carroll,  and  as  many  copies  of  each  as 
she  can  possibly  use.  She  should  duplicate 
the  best  editions  of  such  classics,  but  have 
copies  of  all  editions  upon  her  shelves  except 
those  which  are  directly  at  variance  with  the 
traditional  conceptions  of  the  characters.  Of 
Mother  Goose  probably  she  will  need  more 


copies  of  "The  nursery  rhyme  book,"  edited 
by  Andrew  Lang  and  the  edition  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  than  any 
others,  but  she  should  have  also  those  pub- 
lished by  Routledge,  Burt,  Heath,  Warne,  and 
perhaps  others.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this.  The  child  involuntarily  acquires  a  taste 
in  editions;  he  forms  an  opinion  of  how  he 
likes  his  friends  dressed,  what  pleases  him 
most  and  what  pleases  him  least,  which  makes 
this  a  means  of  forming  a  book  lover.  An- 
other reason  is  the  pleasure  of  the  child  in 
finding  something  he  knows  in  an  unknown 
book;  he  usually  selects  his  books  by  the  pic- 
tures, and  when  he  finds  he  knows  the  text  he 
takes  the  book  with  greater  delight.  This 
brings  us  to  the  third  and  most  important 
reason,  the  educational  value  of  repetition. 
Just  as  the  value  of  games  lies  in  playing  them 
over  and  over  again  in  order  that  the  children 
may  get  not  only  the  mental  discipline,  but  de- 
velop a  sense  of  fairness,  patience,  etc.,  so 
re-reading  the  books  not  only  aids  in  facility 
in  reading,  but  broadens  and  deepens  the  im- 
agination by  visualizing  the  characters  and 
situations  of  the  story. 

Good  picture  books  are  another  important 
tool.  Only  the  children  should  never  regard 
them  as  a  bewildering  and  inexhaustible  pile 
which  they  can  pull  around  at  will.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  rack  similar  to  a  magazine 
rack.  It  might  be  well  not  to  keep  the  full 
supply  out  at  any  one  time.  Keep,  say,  six 
titles  out  at  once  and  a  dozen  duplicates  of 
each,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  put 
away  the  ones  which  have  been  out  and  pro- 
duce fresh  ones.  The  old  lot  can  be  used 
again,  the  children  have  forgotten  them.  The 
use  of  so  many  picture  books  entails  great 
expense  of  cataloging.  Some  librarians  do 
not  catalog  them,  but  keep  a  separate  ac- 
cession book  and  use  accession  number  for 
book  number. 

From  the  standpoint  of  content,  to  say  no- 
thing of  artistic  excellence,  well-illustrated 
books  have  a  greater  value  as  picture  books 
than  the  usual  linen  picture  books.  A  child 
will  acquire  curiosity  from  looking  at  Brooke's 
"True  story  of  Washington"  or  the  "Pilgrim's 
progress"  illustrated  by  the  Rhead  brothers, 
which  will  carry  him  later  into  the  text. 
Such  books  are  too  heavy  to  be  circulated, 
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and  every  one  knows  it  adds  very  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  room  to  have  some  popu- 
lar books  not  removable. 

For  methods  of  inducing  the  children  to 
read  the  best  books,  the  main  reliance  will  be 
upon  informal  reading  and  the  story  hour. 
It  is  hoped  time  will  permit  frequent  informal 
readings  to  groups  of  six  or  eight;  that  is  a 
practical  way  to  show  children  the  contents  of 
a  book  In  reading,  the  selection  should  have 
more  than  momentary  interest.  Indeed,  one 
should  seize  this  opportunity  to  present  a  new 
interest  by  reading  from  a  book  which  is  a 
little  hard  for  the  child's  own  reading,  but 
which  has  the  power  of  holding  his  attention. 
A  child  will  listen  to  Peary's  "Snow  baby"  be- 
cause of  his  love  for  child  life;  before  he  has 
heard  the  entire  book  it  is  probable  he  will 
have  a  real  interest  in  the  wonderful  region 
of  the  long  night.  The  folklore  of  Grimm 
answers  a  child's  early  needs;  all  the  stories 
are  in  such  bold  outline  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  made  for  half-seeing  eyes.  But  by  the 
time  the  child  is  seven  or  eight,  he  should  be 
introduced  to  Andersen.  Children  do  not 
usually  appreciate  his  stories  unless  they  are 
led  to  know  them,  and  they  are,  therefore,  the 
finest  material  for  story  telling,  but  mainly  in 
the  words  of  the  author. 

With  regard  to  nature  books,  one  feels  that 
only  those  have  any  educational  value  which 
reflect  the  author's  association  with  and  love 
for  nature  in  such  a  high  degree  that  the 
child  appreciates  more  keenly  the  apple  tree 
in  his  own  yard  or  develops  a  more  minute 
interest  in  the  robin  on  the  bough.  All  others 
should  rank  with  the  old-fashioned  common 
school  geography  wherein  the  child  is  ex- 
pected to  learn  the  geographical  forms  from 
a  few  bad  illustrations.  Has  not  a  well- 
illustrated  book  on  nature  more  value  to  the 
child  for  recreative  reading  than  supplemen- 
tary text-books?  There  are  old-fashioned 
books  which  scientists  say  are  better  in  illus- 
tration than  in  text  that  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  because  they  give  so  much  attention 
to  the  marvellous  in  nature. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  subject  probably  no 
new  ideas  have  been  offered.  The  aim  has 
been  to  reason  from  the  successful  methods 
used  with  the  older  children.  More  practical 
work  with  the  youngest  children  will  doubt- 


less lead  to  newer  and  more  original  lines  of 
work.  Just  now  what  we  expect  from  our 
assistant  in  our  usual  children's  room  is  that 
she  may  know  her  own  problems  and  do  her 
own  thinking,  ever  realizing  that  the  work 
with  younger  children  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  older  children  that  the  work  with 
older  children  does  to  the  adult.  Mrs.  Ew- 
ing's  remark  about  girls  applies  to  all  chil- 
dren: "Girls'  heads  not  being  jam  pots  — 
which,  if  you  do  not  fill  them,  will  remain 
empty  —  the  best  way  to  keep  folly  out  is  to 
put  something  less  foolish  in." 

Discussion  of  this  subject  was  opened  by 
Miss  EFFIE  L.  POWER,  who  said : 

I  agree  that  in  a  large,  busy  children's 
room,  some  separation  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren's books  is  necessary.  The  collection  need 
not  be  large.  I  prefer  fewer  titles  and  more 
duplicates  of  the  best  books.  But  in  making 
this  selection  let  us  not  be  too  critical  of  the 
simply  written  books.  A  one-syllable  book 
may  be  meaningless  to  our  eyes,  but  a  child 
reads  between  the  lines  and  weaves  wondrous 
fancies  into  the  story.  The  method  of  ar- 
rangement on  the  shelves  of  a  small  collection 
for  very  young  children  is  not  very  essential, 
but  after  trying  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
in  two  children's  rooms  I  prefer  the  regular 
classification. 

The  younger  children  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  authors,  but  they  like  to  find  all  the 
books  on  a  subject  together,  such  as  birds, 
animals  and  picture  books.  If  it  is  not  too 
early  to  cultivate  a  taste  in  editions,  it  is  not 
too  early  to  suggest  a  classification  of  knowl- 
edge. 

As  regards  the  picture  books,  I  would 
use  fewer  linen  picture  books  and  more  of  the 
Caldecott,  Crane  and  Greenaway  type.  How- 
ever, I  have  recently  tried  the  experiment  of 
using  cheap  picture  books,  twelve  copies  each 
of  three  titles,  for  a  few  weeks  with  some 
success. 

Mrs.  MARY  E.  ROOT  spoke  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. She  said,  in  part: 

I  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  re- 
marks on  the  duplication  of  editions.  Con- 
sidering supply  and  demand,  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  must  often  offer  children  other  than 
the  best  or  duplicate  largely.  A  successful 
child's  book  has  these  characteristics:  inter- 
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est,  briefness,  good  paper,  large  black  type, 
attractive  binding,  and  the  best  illustrations 
or  none.  In  regard  to  the  separation  of  books, 
we  select  each  morning  some  thirty  or  forty 
books  from  our  main  collection  and  place 
them  upon  shelves  reserved  for  small  chil- 
dren's books.  This  does  not  bind  us  to  any 
fixed  class  and  allows  us  to  offer  now  and 
then  peeps  into  the  beyond.  A  book  need  not 
always  be  wholly  within  a  child's  compre- 
hension, but  it  must  be  within  his  interest 
and  must  be  sympathetic. 

There  is  danger  in  all  specialized  work 
with  little  children.  The  children's  library  is 
but  a  part  of  the  main  library,  not  a  kinder- 
garten, and  should  represent  an  atmosphere 
not  heretofore  in  the  child's  experience.  She 
who  selects  work  in  this  department  of  li- 
brary work  does  so  from  a  natural  love  of 
child  nature;  but  if  she  is  not  guarded  she 
will  find  demands  for  special  attention  and 
affection  which  will  not  only  make  serious  in- 
roads upon  her  time,  but  spoil  the  child's  own 
independence  of  action.  I  know  the  child 
loves  story  telling,  but  I  like  to  think  of  chil- 
dren getting  the  power  of  some  of  this  match- 
less literature  of  ours  by  direct  reading  aloud. 
Predigested  food  as  a  steady  diet  will  weaken 
the  natural  functions. 

Let  me  briefly  sum  up  the  attitude  of  a 
children's  librarian  toward  our  subject.  She 
should  search  for  the  books  which  are  the 
small  child's  own  choice.  When  found,  she 
should  bring  all  her  critical  knowledge  to  bear 
in  regard  to  their  make-up,  and  when  she  is 
quite  sure  of  her  product,  duplicate  largely. 
She  should  allow  the  children  in  the  room  to 
feel  a  kindly  interested  friend  always  at  hand, 
but  she  should  not  allow  them  to  lean  upon 
her.  She  should  make  no  excuses  to  herself 
for  not  knowing  this  class  of  literature  by 
actual  reading  thoroughly;  economy  of  time 
or  money  in  regard  to  this  particular  class  of 
books  should  not  be  the  all-pervading  cry. 


The  rest  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  an 
exchange  of  opinions  on  books  suitable  for 
very  little  children,  methods  of  shelving,  pic- 
ture books,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  session  a  busine 
meeting  of  the  active  members  was  held.  The 
first  business  was  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
Section  regarding  a  further  disposal  of  the 
co-operative  list  of  children's  story  books  un- 
dertaken at  the  Waukesha  Conference,  edited 
from  comments  sent  her  by  children's  libra- 
rians by  Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman,  and  reported 
on  both  at  Magnolia  and  at  the  formal  session 
of  the  present  conference.  It  was  obvious 
that,  having  committed  itself  to  a  list  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  children's  books,  as  called  for 
by  the  Publishing  Board  in  1902,  the  Section 
had  pledged  itself  to  include  fiction  also  in 
the  projected  new  list.  While  heartily  appre- 
ciating Miss  Eastman's  painstaking  work  on 
the  co-operative  list,  its  continuance  was 
deemed  of  less  importance  than  the  concen- 
trated efforts  of  the  Section  on  a  more  com- 
plete guide.  It  was  therefore  voted :  That  the 
work  on  the  co-operative  fiction  list  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  the  projected  new 
list  and  merged  in  the  latter.  Miss  Moore's 
report,  read  at  the  first  session,  was  formally 
acted  upon  and  accepted. 

THE    COMMITTEE    ON    NOMINATIONS 

presented    the    following   names:    chairman, 
Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt;  secretary,  Miss  Alic 
M.  Jordan.     These  officers  were  elected. 

While  membership  in  the  Children's  Libra- 
rians' Section  was  largely  increased  during 
the  Niagara  Falls  convention,  it  is  hoped  that 
there  may  be  others  who  wish  to  identif 
themselves  with  this  Section,  either  as  active 
or  associate  members.  Those  so  desiring  are 
asked  to  send  their  names  to  the  secretary, 
Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan,  Boston  Public  Library, 
for  enrollment  in  the  Section  register. 
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*T*HE   State   Library   Commissions    Section 
'    of  the  American  Library  Association  held 
two  sessions  in  connection  with  the  Niagara 
Falls  Conference. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  June  25,  in  the  Cataract  House. 
The  program  was  opened  by  Miss  Merica 
Hoagland,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  State  Library  Commission,  who  spoke 
on  "How  far  can  commissions  wisely  organ- 
ize or  be  responsible  for  library  round  tables, 
institutes,  summer  schools,  or  instruction  by 
correspondence."  The  speaker  outlined  first 
the  essentials  in  the  matter  of  round  tables 
and  institutes.  The  first  essential,  she  said, 
was  that  the  state  should  be  divided  into 
small  districts,  bearing  in  mind  railroad  facil- 
ities. The  second  essential  needed  was  that 
four  classes  should  be  interested  in  the  round 
table  or  institute,  namely,  librarians,  trustees, 
teachers  and  club  women ;  the  third  essential, 
that  the  librarian  in  the  town  in  which  the 
round  table  or  institute  was  held  should  act 
as  secretary;  fourth,  that  the  commission 
should  assume  full  direction;  fifth,  that  the 
programs  should  be  issued  in  due  season  and 
sent  to  the  newspapers  as  well  as  to  all  who 
might  be  thought  interested;  sixth,  that  the 
round  table  or  institute  should  be  held,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  in  attendance,  in  the 
middle  of  the  week;  seventh,  that  at  least 
three  sessions  should  be  held,  and  that  in  the 
preparation  of  the  program  one  should  reach 
out  to  help  all  forms  of  libraries  repre- 
sented. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Dewey,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  to  the  wrong  use  of  the 
word  "institute,"  and  made  a  careful  distinc- 
tion betwen  institute  and  round  table.  An 
institute,  he  said,  was  an  educational  meet- 
ing, called  by  authority,  at  which  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers  were  used,  followed 
by  examinations.  A  round  table,  he  said,  was 
a  small,  informal  conference. 

•  Report  furnished  by  Mist  L.  E.  Steam*,  secre- 
tary of  the  section. 


In  the  matter  of  summer  schools  it  was 
urged  that  no  one  should  be  accepted  who  had 
not  had  at  least  high  school  training  as  a 
minimum,  and  that  an  examination  should  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  school  before  a  certifi- 
cate was  granted. 

The  question  of  instruction  by  correspond- 
ence was  next  discussed.  Mr.  Dewey  said  that 
he  thought  correspondence  courses  in  library 
work  were  eminently  practical,  and  should  be 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could 
not  attend  the  regular  library  schools.  Miss 
Stearns  stated  that  she  regarded  Mr.  Dewey's 
statement  as  a  dangerous  one,  unless  it  were 
modified  by  the  assertion  that  correspondence 
courses  should  be  conducted  by  first-class  li- 
brarians, having  a  practical  knowledge  of 
library  work  and  by  those  who  would  recog- 
nize the  limitations  of  such  a  course.  She 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  a  correspondence 
course  was  being  conducted  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  at  least,  by  one  who  had  had  no 
library  training  and  one  who  had  had  no  ex- 
perience in  public  library  work. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  Brigham 
moved  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  the  State  Library  at  Albany  be  requested 
to  institute  a  correspondence  course  for  libra- 
rians. Voted. 

Miss  Stearns  then  opened  the  discussion  on 
"Should  commissions  plan  for  a  system  of 
registration  and  licensing  of  competent  libra- 
rians corresponding  to  similar  safeguards 
against  incompetent  teachers?"  She  said  that 
library  work  was  nowadays  called  a  profes- 
sion and  yet  no  educational  qualifications 
were  required  —  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  could 
serve  as  librarian  in  a  community  just  as  well 
as  a  trained  graduate  of  a  library  school ;  that 
there  were  apparently  no  educational  qualifi- 
cations necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  other  pro- 
fessions, such  as  that  of  the  law  and  medicine. 
In  these  days  barbers,  dentists  and  druggists 
are  licensed,  but  the  woman  who  is  to  be  the 
teacher  of  teachers  and  the  leader  of  commu- 
nities can  exercise  her  powers  without  any 
restrictions.  If  librarians  are  to  be  licensed, 
who  is  to  do  it?  The  National  Library  at 
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Washington,  the  state  librarian,  the  library 
commission?  In  states  where  there  are  no 
commissions,  what  then?  Shall  state  library 
associations  license?  What  form  of  certificate 
shall  be  given?  Shall  all  be  dealt  with  alike? 
Shall  the  certificate  be  given  after  examina- 
tion or  after  inspection  of  work  done?  Shall 
librarians  be  licensed  in  various  grades  —  as 
voluntary  librarians,  as  librarians  competent 
to  manage  libraries  under  5000  or  10,000  or 
over  25,000  volumes?  Shall  life  certificates  be 
granted?  Shall  various  grades  of  certificates 
be  given  after  so  and  so  many  years  of  ex- 
perience? It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  it  was  time  that  communities  should  be 
protected  against  incompetency ;  and  it  was 
Voted,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  consider  a  scheme  for  licens- 
ing or  registration  of  librarians,  the  plan  to 
be  presented  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Section. 

The  next  topic  was,  "Should  commissions 
confine  their  efforts  to  reading  of  books,  or 
is  it  practicable  to  influence  newspaper  and 
magazine  reading?"  The  chairman  con- 
fessed that  this  was  a  serious  problem  and 
would  not  be  settled  until  some  Carnegie 
should  endow  a  newspaper  which  would  be 
wholly  independent  in  principle.  The  officers 
of  various  commissions  reported  that  yellow 
journals  were  not  subscribed  to  by  their  local 
libraries,  and  that  every  effort  was  being  made 
to  supplant  them  by  the  better  classes  of  news- 
papers. 

Johnson  Brigham,  of  the  Iowa  Library  Com- 
mission, then  discussed  the  matter  of  commis- 
sions offering  to  pass  on  building  plans  so  as 
to  provide  for  satisfactory  and  economical 
administration,  thus  putting  an  official  check 
on  waste  of  money  in  badly  planned  or  equip- 
ped buildings.  His  first  illustration  was  that 
of  a  $10,000  library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  one  of  the  small  cities  in  Iowa.  His  com- 
mission, through  its  secretary,  Miss  Tyler, 
on  learning  of  the  gift,  promptly  tendered  the 
local  library  board  its  advice  and  its  secre- 
tary's services  free  of  all  expense  to  the  board. 
The  offer  evoked  no  response  whatever.  The 
board  promptly  proceeded  to  employ  a  local 
architect  who  had  never  planned  a  library 
building  and  had  no  conception  of  library 
economy.  The  contract  was  as  promptly  let, 


and  the  community,  which  so  heartily  re- 
joiced over  Mr.  Carnegie's  response  to  its 
appeal,  will  soon  celebrate  the  opening  of  — 
what?  Not  a  twentieth-century  free  public 
library  —  with  all  the  words  imply ;  but,  rather, 
a  mediaeval  vault  for  book  storage,  with  every 
provision  for  the  preservation  of  books  from 
the  light  of  "garish  day"  and  from  free  public 
use  —  the  library  treasure  of  fiction  and  fact 
shut  off  from  the  outside  world  by  a  brick 
wall  and  an  iron  door,  and  the  book  stacks 
standing  across  the  entrance  to  the  vault  — 
thus  deepening  the  gloom  of  the  miniature 
canyons  between  the  stacks,  adding  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  retreat  to  those  who  by 
special  permit  are  allowed  to  pass  the  iron- 
barred  entrance! 

The  secretary  of  the  commission,  hearing 
that  the  architect's  plan  included  a  closed 
wall  between  the  librarian's  desk  and  the 
books,  wrote  the  mayor  of  the  city,  asking  if 
her  information  was  correct,  and  modestly 
expressing  the  hope  that  she  had  been  incor- 
rectly informed.  The  mayor  promptly  ans- 
wered her  letter,  politely  thanking  her  for 
her  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  answered 
her  inquiry  with  this  sweeping  generalization: 
"We  never  had  any  intention  of  opening  our 
books  to  the  public."  Then,  with  a  touch  of 
unconscious  humor,  his  honor  added  this  bit 
of  consolation:  "We  want  an  up-to-date  li- 
brary !" 

The  second  case  cited  of  "How  not  to  do  it" 
was  that  of  a  larger  library  given  by  a  gener- 
ous lowan  to  his  home  city.  The  architect 
who  was  chosen  by  the  local  board  was  one 
of  the  best  and  best-known  architects  in  the 
state,  but  unfortunately  he  had  never  planned 
a  library,  and  had  no  comprehension  of  li- 
brary economics,  as  summed  up  in  the  motto 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  "The 
best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the 
least  cost."  When  asked  how  many  attend- 
ants he  was  planning  for,  he  naively  ans- 
wered: "I  don't  know.  I  didn't  think  to  ask 
the  librarian  what  her  force  would  be." 

Now  the  commission  happened  to  know  that 
the  local  board,  with  a  very  small  appropria- 
tion, was  planning  to  "man"  the  library  with 
one  lone  woman,  assisted  by  a  janitor.  And 
yet  that  architect  laid  before  them  —  when  it 
was  to  late  to  mend  —  his  carefully  elabo- 
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rated  plans  for  a  vault  in  the  rear  for  books, 
the  vault  inaccessible  except  to  the  librarian 
in  charge,  and  for  a  children's  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  building;  thus  imposing  con- 
ditions which  will  either  compel  a  much 
higher  tax  levy  or  drive  the  librarian  to  sui- 
cide or  resignation ! 

And  yet  the  architect  who  made  these  plans 
was  within  easy  reach  of  the  office  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  donor  had  duly  referred  to 
him  the  secretary's  offer  to  assist  in  planning 
the  interior  arrangements !  Months  afterward, 
when  too  late  to  make  the  radical  changes 
suggested  by  the  commission  secretary,  the 
architect  acted  upon  the  invitation  to  call 
upon  her,  only  to  find — to  his  chagrin  — 
that  he  had  missed  a  fine  opportunity  to  learn 
something  practical  and  had  unwittingly  done 
a  too  trusting  community  more  harm  than 
good. 

Had  the  necessity  of  consulting  with  the 
commission  been  impressed  upon  the  donor, 
and  through  him  the  architect,  the  consulta- 
tion would  have  freed  the  architect  from 
several  blunders  and  would  have  been  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  to  the  taxpayers 
oi  that  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  service  it 
would  have  tendered  the  librarian  in  charge. 

The  third  instance  was  one  of  a  still  larger 
library  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  state. 
This  building  has  been  open  to  the  public  for 
several  years,  but  its  children's  room  in  the 
basement  is  not  yet  occupied.  Knowing  the 
librarian's  keen  interest  in  library  work  for 
children,  the  commission  secretary  on  visiting 
her  asked  her  why  this  room  was  not  in  use. 
The  answer  was,  "It  is  simply  impossible  to 
spare  an  attendant  for  exclusive  work  on 
another  floor.  It  is  a  question  of  money  pure 
and  simple."  The  main  floor  of  this  library 
is  ill-arranged  for  general  supervision,  and 
the  unused  upper  floor  is  cut  up  into  rooms 
that  look  like  hotel  bedrooms.  Thus  a  costly 
structure  is  doing  the  work  of  a  ten-thousand- 
dollar  building,  and  all  through  the  ignorance 
of  the  architect  and  the  local  board  —  all  in- 
telligent, capable  men  —  ignorance  of  what 
the  trained  librarian  and  the  specialist  in  li- 
brary architecture  would  regard  as  the  A  B  C 
of  modern  library  construction. 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
are  thus  continually  turned  aside,  are  seriously 


handicapped  from  the  outset,  simply  because 
men  who  hold  public  trusts  do  not  realize 
the  full  measure  of  their  opportunities  for 
public  service,  and  because  the  so-called  spe- 
cialists whom  they  consult  are  only  feeling 
their  way  along  towards  special  knowledge, 
and  at  public  expense. 

In  view  of  the  many  possibilities  for  a  re- 
production of  such  costly  blunders  as  have 
been  described,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Li- 
brary Commissions  Section  of  the  American 
Library  Association  to  put  itself  in  commu- 
nication with  prospective  donors  of  money 
for  library  buildings,  urging  upon  them  for 
their  own  protection  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  the  desirability  of  attaching  to 
their  offers  of  money  the  condition  that  the 
plans  for  the  building  in  every  instance  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  nearest  library  commis- 
sion, or  to  some  architect  known  to  the  donor 
as  having  had  successful  experience  in  plan- 
ning libraries? 

Miss  Stearns  spoke  for  the  Wisconsin  Com- 
mission, stating  that  their  experience  had  been 
the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  Iowa  —  that  they 
had  found  that  communities  were  most  anx- 
ious to  have  any  assistance  that  the  commis- 
sion could  offer.  Many  of  the  architects 
have  worked  directly  with  the  commission, 
at  the  request  of  the  local  boards,  and  at  least 
four  towns  have  placed  the  whole  matter  of 
selection  of  architects,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of 
the  commission.  A  number  of  illustrations 
were  cited  by  others,  showing  the  great  need 
of  sets  of  model  plans  for  buildings  costing 
$10,000,  $15,000,  $25,000  and  $50,000.  It  was 
Voted,  That  the  Publishing  Board  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  be  requested  to  hasten  the  publication 
of  the  pamphlet  on  library  plans. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

The  second  session  of  the  State  Library 
Commissions  Section  was  held  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  discussion, 
led  by  Miss  Stearns,  on  the  need  of  travel- 
ling libraries  and  book  wagons  to  supply  per- 
sonal contact  with  rural  readers.  The  book 
wagon,  she  said,  is  the  latest  development 
along  the  line  of  travelling  libraries.  The  in- 
troduction and  spread  of  the  rural  mail 
delivery  has  made  a  great  difference  in  the 
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quality  of  books  desired  by  farming  and  here- 
tofore isolated  communities.  The  book  wag- 
on will  and  should  supply  the  demand 
newly  created  for  books  on  current  topics. 
The  great  difficulty  in  travelling  library  sys- 
tems heretofore  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
books  on  a  current  topic,  for  instance,  such 
as  wireless  telegraphy,  placed  in  a  travelling 
library  may  not  reach  a  certain  reader  until 
twenty  years  after  publication,  if  it  is  in  a  cir- 
cuit of  forty  libraries.  The  book  wagon,  go- 
ing about  from  house  to  house,  will  supply 
this  need. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Dewey  spoke  of  a 
new  scheme  to  be  instituted  in  New  York 
state,  of  what  will  be  called  "House  libraries," 
to  consist  of  little  boxes  of  ten  or  twelve 
volumes  to  be  placed  in  individual  homes. 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  report  to 
the  A.  L.  A.  Council  that  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  Library  Commissions  Section  that  the 
movement  to  secure  a  library  post  should  be 
earnestly  supported  by  the  Council. 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Heard,  superintendent  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  travelling  libraries, 
read  a  paper  on 

RAILROAD    TRAVELLING    LIBRARIES. 

For  fourteen  years  I  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject of  rural  libraries.  Long  before  the  work 
reached  practical  and  effective  materializa- 
tion my  mind  had  been  full  of  plans  and  theo- 
ries by  which  the  people  of  isolated  communi- 
ties might  have  library  privileges.  Therefore, 
when  five  years  ago  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway  Co.  opened  the  way  for  the  coalition 
of  our  plans  and  purposes,  the  ideal  combina- 
tion was  reached  and  the  pathway  to  success- 
ful work  became  clear.  The  unsolicited,  unex- 
pected donations  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
have  placed  the  work  upon  a  sure  and  safe 
footing.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  great 
benefactor  has  ever  bestowed  his  bounty 
more  wisely  or  in  a  way  in  which  he  will  so 
quickly  realize  the  good  he  desires  his  gifts 
to  accomplish  than  when  he  put  into  circula- 
tion the  "Andrew  Carnegie  Free  Travelling 
Libraries."  We  had  from  the  first  a  high 
standard,  and  determined  that  no  book  that 
had  not  passed  its  critical  period  should  be 
placed  in  our  collection.  The  rules  govern- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  books  are  few  and 


simple,  based  upon  the  careful  handling  and 
the   safe    return   of   the   books.      No    fee   is 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  books,  everything, 
in    fact,    being    done    to    invite    and    attract 
rather  than  to  repel  or  hinder  their  perus 
Responsible  persons,  influential  and  benevc 
lent  citizens  are  selected  as  local  librarians. 

Our  libraries  are  divided  into  two  classes  — 
community  libraries  and  school  libraries.  The 
community  libraries  are  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions. The  application  blanks  for  the  com- 
munity libraries  provide  for  the  organizatic 
of  village  improvement  clubs,  which  not  only 
assist  in  placing  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
many,  but  are  the  means  of  upbuilding  and 
beautifying  our  library  stations.  These  clubs 
have  also  increased  the  demand  for  books  on 
civic  improvement,  rural  life,  arts  and  crafts, 
home-making,  etc.  The  co-ordination  of  vil- 
lage improvement  work  with  our  libraries  is 
a  most  happy  and  successful  one.  Our  school 
libraries,  which  we  have  recently  added  to 
the  system,  have  greatly  increased  the  use- 
fulness of  the  work.  These  libraries  are  of- 
fered as  prizes  to  the  schools  that  make  need- 
ed improvements  in  their  school  houses  and 
grounds.  Not  only  have  hundreds  of  school 
houses  and  grounds  been  improved,  but  a 
wave  of  public  sentiment  has  been  created  de- 
manding better  school  surroundings  and  im- 
proved facilities.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  in  the  last  three  years  there  is  not  such  a 
demand  for  fiction  as  formerly,  but  books  of 
travel  and  description  are  more  appreciated, 
and  from  a  number  of  schools  we  have  re- 
ceived requests  for  geographical  reader 
which  have  been  supplied. 

The   demand    for   libraries   outside   of  01 
territory,  which  includes  six  Southern  state 
viz.,  Virginia,   North  Carolina,   South  Care 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  has  caused 
us  to  add  another  series  which  is  known  as 
the  William  McKinley  Memorial  Series.    Mr. 
McKinley  was  deeply  interested  in  this  work 
of  placing  pure  and  wholesome  literature  in 
the  isolated  communities  and  common  schools 
of  the  South.     These  libraries,  like  those  of 
the  Carnegie  endowment,  are  prize  libraries 
offered  to  the  schools  that  make  the  required 
improvements   in   their  school  buildings  and 
grounds.    The  demand  for  them  is  more  than 
the  supply,  and  while  we  have  many  books 
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given  by  friends  of  Mr.  McKinley  through- 
out the  United  States,  we  have  yet  no  fund 
for  the  construction  of  cases.  We  have,  how- 
ever, shipped  these  books  in  boxes  to  a  num- 
ber of  schools  in  the  mountains  which  have 
complied  with  the  conditions  governing  their 
circulation,  and  they  are  yielding  most  satis- 
factory results.  In  course  of  time  we  believe 
the  William  McKinley  libraries  will  become  a 
well-established  series. 

The  next  subject  discussed  was  that  of 
travelling  libraries  for  individual  students. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Galbreath,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
outlined  the  work  done  in  his  state  in  assist- 
ing club  women. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Hardy,  of  Lindsay,  Ontario, 
spoke  on  the 

CANADIAN    READING    CAMP    MOVEMENT. 

The  Canadian  Reading  Camp  Movement  is 
a  phase  of  the  travelling  library.  We  have  in 
northern  Ontario  a  large  district,  1200  miles 
from  east  to  west,  a  district  of  forests,  lakes, 
farms  and  rocks.  Up  till  very  recently  the  in- 
habitants of  this  tract  have  been  chiefly  lum- 
bermen miners  and  trappers,  though  now  set- 
tlers are  pouring  in.  In  the  lumber  industry 
at  least  50,000  men  are  employed  every  winter, 
and  it  is  these  men  we  are  trying  to  reach. 

Three  years  ago  Rev.  Alfred  Fitzpatrick 
began  in  a  tentative  way  to  reach  these  men 
by  endeavoring  to  induce  the  employers  to 
build  a  camp  or  shanty  at  each  lumber  camp 
to  be  used  as  a  reading  room.  In  spite  of 
rebuffs  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  movement 
started.  It  has  prospered  so  that  last  year 
over  30  lumber  camps  had  reading  camps  es- 
tablished, and  we  could  have  50  this  next  year 
if  we  could  handle  them. 

To  provide  books  and  papers,  government 
and  private  aid  was  asked  and  granted.  Last 
year  tons  of  papers  and  magazines  were  col- 
lected from  those  interested  and  sent  into  the 


camps.  The  government  has  been  liberal  in 
suplying  travelling  libraries.  Two  years  ago 
they  spent  $1200  on  books,  last  year  $2000  and 
this  year  they  intend  to  spend  $4000. 

The  work  has  now  broadened  so  that  we  are 
trying  to  supply  teachers  for  the  men,  as  well 
as  books  and  papers.  Last  winter  we  had 
eight  teachers  in  the  camps,  three  of  whom 
were  graduates.  Their  work  was  exceedingly 
encouraging. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  get  the 
government  to  take  over  this  work  and  put 
it  on  a  strong  financial  basis.  It  is  too  great  a 
work  for  private  individuals  to  carry  on,  and 
as  the  government  derives  about  a  third  of  its 
revenue  from  the  forest  industries,  it  is  mani- 
festly their  duty  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  this 
revenue  for  this  worok.  The  prospects  are 
encouraging  for  a  movement  which  will  mean 
ultimately  that  every  lumber  camp  will  pro- 
vide a  reading  room  and  library  and  a  teach- 
er. This  will  also  apply  to  mining  and  railway 
construction  camps. 

The  problem  of  co-operation  by  state  com- 
missions in  selection  and  appraisement  of 
books  for  libraries  under  their  supervision  was 
next  discussed.  E.  C.  Richardson,  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Library  Commission,  spoke  upon 
the  difficulty  of  selection  in  the  vast  quantities 
of  literature  now  published.  Miss  Stearns 
then  outlined  the  plan  used  in  Wisconsin, 
where  advantage  was  taken  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  professors  in  the  univer- 
sity who  were  always  willing  to  look  over  the 
books  in  their  various  lines. 

The  commissions  represented  at  the  meeting 
were  those  of  New  York,  Indiana,  Vermont, 
Maine,  Delaware,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Geor- 
gia, Ohio  and  Ontario. 

Officers  of  the  Section  v/ere  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  Chairman,  Mel- 
vil  Dewey;  secretary,  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns. 
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ROUND  TABLE  MEETING  FOR  SMALL    LIBRARIES. 


A  ROUND  TABLE  meeting,  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  matters  interest- 
ing to  the  librarians  of  small  libraries,  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Confer- 
ence at  the  Cataract  House  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  June  24.  The  meeting  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Beatrice  Winser,  chairman, 
and  was  called  to  order  at  8.15  p.m. 

Four  papers  were  read,  as  follows :  "The 
country  library,"  by  H.  W.  FISON  (see  p.  27)  ; 
"The  small  city  library,"  by  Miss  J.  M. 


CAMPBELL  (see  p.  50)  ;  "Work  with  children 
in  a  small  library,"  by  Miss  CLARA  W. 
HUNT  (see  p.  53) ;  and  "Reference  work 
in  a  small  public  library,"  by  Miss  EWA  L. 
MOORE.* 

There  was  no  discussion  of  the  papers,  but 
the  attendance  was  large  and  interest  in  the 
subjects  appeared  evident.  While  this  round 
table  meeting  has  no  regular  annual  place  on 
the  program,  it  seems  to  have  fully  proved  its 
value  as  a  conference  feature. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  COUNCIL  AND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 


A/T  EETINGS  of  the  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  were  held  in 
connection  with  the  Niagara  Falls  Conference 
on  June  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  in  all  five  sessions 
being  held.  Short  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Board  were  held  on  June  22  and  26.  Of  the 
25  members  of  the  Council,  17  were  present  at 
some  or  all  of  the  meetings,  as  follows :  Mary 
E.  Ahern,  E.  H.  Anderson,  C.  W.  Andrews, 
Johnson  Brigham,  F.  M.  Crunden,  Melvil 
Dewey,  Electra  C.  Doren,  C.  H.  Gould,  N.  D. 
C.  Hodges,  F.  P.  Hill,  J.  K.  Hosmer,  W.  T. 
Peoples,  Herbert  Putnam,  E.  C.  Richardson, 
Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Lutie  E.  Stearns,  H.  M. 
Utley.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
served  as  ex  oMcio  members  and  officers  of 
the  Council.  They  included  the  president, 
J.  K.  Hosmer;  1st  vice-president,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Canfield ;  secretary,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. ;  recorder, 
Helen  E.  Haines;  treasurer,  Gardner  M. 
Jones. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF   COUNCIL. 

Method  of  nomination.  C.  W.  Andrews 
reported  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods on  which  nominations  to  the  Council 
should  be  based  and  report  its  findings.  The 
committee  submitted  a  series  of  recommenda- 

*  It  is  regretted  that  Miss  Moore's  paper  was  not 
received  in  time  for  publication  in  the  Proceedings. 


tions  with  the  suggestion  that  they  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  form  of  by-laws.  These  were  sever- 
ally discussed  and  amended,  and  were  finally 
adopted  as  follows : 

Changes  in  the  by-laws. 

That  present  Section  3  be  numbered  Sec- 
tion 4. 
That  present  Section  4  read  as  follows : 

"Section  3.  In  making  nominations  the 
Council  shall  be  governed  by  the  following 
rules :  Nominations  shall  be  regular  business 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  at  each 
annual  conference.  Members  shall  be  notified 
that  at  least  one  informal  ballot  will  be  taken 
at  that  meeting.  The  executive  officers  of  the 
Association,  i.e.t  the  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer and  recorder,  shall  be  chosen  solely  with 
reference  to  their  ability  and  willingness  to 
serve  the  Association,  without  regard  to  resi- 
dence or  previous  service,  except  as  herein- 
after provided.  The  vice-presidents,  one  at 
least  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman,  shall  be  se- 
lected from  ex-members  of  the  Council.  In 
general,  nominations  to  the  Council  shall  be 
made  with  a  view  of  having  it  representative 
of  all  sections  of  the  country  and  of  the 
principal  classes  of  the  libraries  included  in 
the  Association.  No  person  shall  be  nomi- 
nated as  president,  first  or  second  vice-presi- 
dent or  councillor  of  the  Association  for  two 
consecutive  terms.  No  more  than  the  re- 
quired number  of  nominations  shall  be  made 
by  the  Council.  The  position  and  residence 
of  each  nominee  shall  be  given  on  the  official 
ballot." 
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Nominations.  It  was  Voted,  That  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  be  appointed  to  present 
nominations  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Council.  This  committee 
(Messrs.  Crunden,  Utley,  Peoples)  reported 
at  a  later  session  and  the  nominations  sub- 
mitted were  adopted,  with  the  provision  that 
the  ticket  include  also  names  sent  in  on  nomi- 
nations signed  by  five  membefs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Relations  with  the  book  trade.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Relations  with  the  Book  Trade 
made  a  final  report  to  the  Association  and 
requested  that  it  be  discharged.  At  the  gen- 
eral discussion  of  this  subject  a  resolution 
was  adopted  requiring  the  Council  to  consider 
and  report  upon  a  method  of  action  regarding 
the  present  net-price  system.  A  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  was  held,  and  it  was 
Voted,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  incoming  Executive  Board,  which  shall 
specially  represent  the  Association  in  efforts 
to  mitigate  the  restrictions  imposed  on  book- 
sellers by  the  American  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion in  limiting  the  discount  on  books  pur- 
chased by  libraries.  This  committee  shall 
secure,  and  from  time  to  time  communicate, 
to  the  librarians  of  the  country  all  the  in- 
formation procurable  relative  to  this  question ; 
and  it  shall  advise  librarians  as  to  any  meas- 
ures that  may  seem  feasible,  including  varia- 
tions in  methods  of  purchase,  for  the  avoid- 
ance or  mitigation  of  the  hardships  experi- 
enced through  the  net-price  system.  For 
the  expenses  of  the  committee  during  the 
coming  year  the  sum  of  $200  is  appropriated 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Association. 

Place  of  next  meeting.  Invitations  for  the 
1904  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation were  presented  from  Asheville,  N.  G, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  An  invitation  for  1905  was  pre- 
sented from  Portland,  Ore.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Council 
(F.  P.  Hill,  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns,  E.  H.  An- 
derson) to  report  later.  The  committee 
later  reported,  and  after  discussion  it  was 
Voted,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  in  October,  1904.  It  was  also 
Voted,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  the 
meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  the  autumn  of  1904 
should  take  the  form  of  an  International  Li- 


brary Conference,  and  that  the  incoming  Ex- 
ecutive Board  be  requested  to  take  all  meas- 
ures necessary  to  that  end.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  following  announcement  was  drafted 
and  accepted  :  "The  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, from  its  annual  conference  of  1903, 
sends  greeting  to  the  several  associations  of 
librarians  abroad,  and  this  early  notice  of  an 
International  Library  Congress,  to  be  held 
at  St.  Louis  in  October,  1904,  in  connection 
with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  It 
extends  to  all  librarians  a  cordial  and  urgent 
invitation  to  participate  in  that  congress,  and 
begs  that  all  library  associations  adapt  their 
programs  for  the  coming  year  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  a  participation  by  accredited  dele- 
gates and  by  their  members  at  large.  Details 
will  be  forwarded  later  by  its  Executive 
Board." 

Permanent  A.  L.  A.  headquarters.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted :  "The  Council 
of  the  American  Library  Association  feels  it 
highly  desirable  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure 
a  national  headquarters  for  the  Association; 
it  is  therefore  Voted,  That  the  Executive 
Board  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  to  formulate  a  plan  for  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  A.  L.  A.,  to  estimate  neces- 
sary expense,  to  consider  means  by  which 
this  expense  may  be  met,  and  to  report  on  the 
whole  matter  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Coun- 
cil. 

Commercial  advertising  in  connection  with 
A.  L.  A.  meetings.  The  following  petition, 
signed  by  nine  members  of  the  Association, 
addressed  to  the  Executive  Board  and  by  it 
referred  to  the  Council,  was  presented : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition 
your  board  that  no  form  of  commercial  adver- 
tising be  countenanced  officially  by  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  either  through  cir- 
culars sent  out  by  its  officers,  or  by  permit- 
ting exhibits  at  headquarters  during  meetings 
of  the  Association." 

The  matter  of  securing  advertising  support 
for  handbooks  issued  by  local  committees  at 
place  of  meeting  was  brought  up,  and  it  was 
Voted,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Council  that 
no  printed  matter  be  issued  by  local  commit- 
tees without  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Board.  It  was  also  Voted,  That  a  committee 
of  three,  consisting  of  the  president  and  sec- 
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reary,  and  a  third  member,  be  appointed  to 
draft  a  by-law  or  by-laws  covering  the  whole 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  Association 
to  advertisers  and  advertising. 

Library  training.  The  Committee  on  Li- 
brary Training  submitted  the  following, 
which  was  accepted :  "The  Committee  on  Li- 
brary Training  reports  progress  in  the  making 
of  a  system  of  standards  for  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Council.  It  does  not  wish  to  act 
hastily,  and  thinks  it  most  desirable  to  confer 
with  some  of  the  summer  schools  and  with 
some  of  the  libraries  training  apprentices  be- 
fore finally  presenting  such  recommendations. 
It  would  be  glad  if  the  Council  would  permit 
the  committee's  recommendations  to  be  sent 
in  writing  to  each  member  of  the  Council 
when  formulated,  to  be  acted  on  when  the 
Council  thinks  best."  Pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  undertaking  by  the  committee, 
no  action  was  taken  on  the  two  recommend- 
ations presented  in  its  report. 

International  code  of  cataloging  rules.  A 
communication  was  presented  from  the  Insti- 
tut  International  de  Bibliographic,  requesting 
the  American  Library  Association  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  an  international  code  of 
cataloging  rules.  It  was  Voted,  That  the  Li- 
brary Association  will  be  happy  to  co-operate 
so  far  as  possible  in  this  proposed  agreement 
on  a  code  of  international  cataloging  rules. 

Library  post  bill.  The  resolution  submitted 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reduced 
Postal  and  Express  Rates  to  Libraries  was 
accepted. 

Library  Administration.  The  following  res- 
olution, submitted  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Library  Administration,  was  ac- 
cepted :  Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Li- 
brary Administration  is  instructed  to  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  a  schedule  of  library 
statistics  to  be  recommended  for  use  in  mak- 
ing and  collecting  annual  library  reports,  this 
schedule  to  include  or  be  accompanied  by 
rules  for  counting  circulation  and  for  estimat- 
ing other  froms  of  library  service. 

Custom-house  rules  regarding  printed  mat- 
ter. Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges  presented  the  mat- 
ter of  the  new  custom-house  regulations  ex- 
cluding "printed  matter"  from  the  usual  li- 
brary importation  exceptions,  and  pointed  out 
the  difficulties  entailed  by  recent  rulings  made 
under  this  provision.  It  was  Voted,  That  this 


matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair.  This  committee  was 
later  appointed  as  N.  D.  C.  Hodges  and  James 
H.  Canfield. 

Delegates  to  L.  A.  U.  K.  conference,  1903. 
It  was  Voted,  That  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild  be  accredited  delegates 
to  the  coming  annual  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be 
held  at  Leeds,  Sept.  7,  1903.  Later,  it  was 
learned  that  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  might  be  able 
to  attend  that  meeting,  and  by  special  action 
of  the  Executive  Board  he  was  accredited  as 
representative  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Change  in  program.  A  recommendation 
from  Mr.  Anderson  H.  Hopkins  was  present- 
ed, that  the  fiction  discussion  set  by  the  pro- 
gram for  Friday  night  be  omitted  and  time  be 
given  for  a  continuance  of  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  "Libraries  and  the  book  trade;" 
but  it  was  decided  that  such  a  change  in  the 
program  was  inexpedient. 

Friends'  Press  Association.  A  communica- 
tion from  the  Friends'  Press  Association  ask- 
ing co-operation  in  its  movement  in  favor  of 
a  pure  press  was  received  and  filed. 

TRANSACTIONS   OF   EXECUTIVE   BOARD. 

Reporting  sections.  It  Avas  Voted,  That  the 
Executive  Board  be  authorized  to  employ  such 
additional  stenographic  help  to  report  section 
meetings  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

Assistant  secretaries.  It  was  Voted,  That 
the  secretary  be  authorized  to  employ  R.  W. 
McCurdy  and  Malcolm  Wyer  as  assistant 
secretaries  during  the  Niagara  Falls  meet- 
ing. 

Non-library  membership.  It  was  Voted, 
That  the  list  presented  by  the  treasurer  of 
persons  not  engaged  in  library  work  be  ac- 
cepted and  the  persons  named  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Association. 

Appointments  to  committees,  etc.  Publish- 
ing Board:  W.  C.  Lane,  C.  C.  Soule  (re- 
elected). 

Finance  committee.  The  resignation  of  J. 
L.  Whitney  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
was  received  with  regret,  and  the  committee 
was  appointed  as  follows:  George  T.  Little, 
C.  K.  Bolton,  W.  E.  Foster. 

Program  committee.  President,  secretary, 
Miss  Haines. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  MEETING. 
BY  FRANCES  L.  RATHBONE,  Pratt,  '03. 


TT  began  with  the  recognition  of  a  famil- 
iar face  on  the  steps  of  the  Cataract  House ; 
it  hummed  through  the  office ;  it  fairly  buzzed 
in  the  reception  room ;  and  it  went  by  twos  in 
the  ball-room,  on  the  piazzas  and  on  the  tempt- 
ing paths  worn  smooth  by  the  many  twos  for 
which  Niagara  is  famous.  For  surely  in  these 
five  days  some  must  have  seen  the  natural 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  this  mighty  river  — 
must  have  seen  the  tide  come  in  at  Niagara. 
The  social  side  may  have  begun  even  before 
the  steps  of  the  Cataract  House  were  reached. 
It  certainly  did  if,  ignorant  of  the  distance, 
the  pilgrims  chose  an  omnibus  ride  from  the 
station,  with  one  or  two  enlightened  fellow- 
passengers  aboard.  If  one  invests  in  a  din- 
ner with  frills  one  wants  the  frills,  and  from 
this  view-point  Niagara's  omnibus  system  was 
not  disappointing.  First,  the  omnibus  was 
filled,  which  took  time.  Next,  beautiful  green 
tickets  were  made  out,  as  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously as  application  blanks.  Then  funds  to 
run  the  omnibus  were  collected,  after  which  a 
driver  was  promised.  Then  —  a  straight  drive 
down  the  street  being  too  simple  and  evident 
—  the  route  followed  three  sides  of  a  square. 
But  be  not  in  haste  to  dress  and  see  your 
friends  and  increase  the  buzz.  The  omnibus 
stopped.  A  figure  appeared  at  the  door.  The 
green  application  blanks  were  collected,  when, 
finally,  the  driver  was  instructed  to  take  his,  by 
this  time,  socially  active  passengers,  to  the 
Cataract  House. 

Having  said  "Chickadee,  chickadaw,"  and 
perhaps  something  more,  to  all  old  friends  and 
many  new  ones  on  this  first  evening,  the 
gathering  clans  were  glad  to  be  formally  and 
cordially  welcomed  on  the  following  morning 
by  Hon.  John  M.  Hancock,  Mayor  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  to  be  introduced  to  Niagara's  his- 
tory by  the  superintendent  of  the  state  res- 
ervation at  Niagara,  Hon.  Thomas  V.  Welch, 
always  a  welcome  speaker. 

Tuesday  morning  one  feared  there  would  be 
too  much  waterfall  to  view ;  but  later  the  sun 
joined  the  local  committee  in  acting  host  and 


tempted  over  four  hundred  of  the  library 
craft  to  accept  the  hospitality  offered  in  a  ride 
in  observation  cars  to  Lewiston.  Thence  by 
steamer  they  followed  the  waters,  so  recently 
terrific  in  their  power,  to  Lake  Ontario,  and 
some  distance  into  the  lake,  returning  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon.  Conversation  never 
lags  among  librarians,  and  these  informal 
trips  are  the  foundation  of  many  pleasant 
and  helpful  friendships  that  bear  fruit  their 
publics  wot  of,  but  little  guess  the  source. 
Sometimes  the  whole  of  a  conference  program 
seems  to  do  its  most  lasting  work  in  serving 
as  a  key  to  people,  and  to  the  sources  of 
ideas  —  so  fully,  freely  and  frankly  are  intro- 
ductions and  individual  discussions  sought. 
But  at  Niagara,  housed  in  two  hotels  for  the 
most  part,  with  overflow  parties  at  others  near 
by,  and  more  than  one  prearranged  luncheon, 
the  social  converse  lasted  all  day  and  usually 
ended  in  dinner  parties,  with  a  final  swing 
around  the  ball-room  to  cap  the  evening  ses- 
sion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr  began  by  arranging 
a  dinner  for  A.  L.  A.  friends  of  long  stand- 
ing. As  one  looked  down  the  line  one  saw 
whence  the  pulse  of  library  work  had  sprung, 
the  merriment  suggesting  the  cause — in  their 
natures. 

Wednesday  evening  held  three  dinners  for 
those  coming  to  their  power  —  the  graduates 
of  library  schools.  Albany,  informal  and  en- 
joyable; Illinois  State  University  and  Pratt 
Institute  with  danger  of  too  much  formality! 
The  order  of  precedence  at  a  state  dinner  is 
nothing  to  the  difficulties  that  faced  the  head 
waiter  when  he  realized  that  a  request  for 
a  table  with  covers  for  34,  for  a  library  school 
dinner,  by  one  messenger,  and  a  request  for  a 
table  with  covers  for  34  for  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School  by  another  messenger,  did  not 
mean  one  and  the  same  34!  The  Illinois  in- 
fantry arrived  first,  34  strong,  and  were  duly 
seated,  as  who  should  not  be?  The  Pratt 
platoons  came  on,  up  the  center  of  the  dining- 
room,  past  the  smaller  tables  —  pause.  Where 
was  the  table?  More  pause.  The  head  waiter 
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appeared  and  looked  troubled.  So  did  the 
Pratt  platoons.  So  did  the  Illinois  infantry. 
Each  knew  arrangements  had  been  made. 
Each  planned  to  dine  with  the  other,  but  at 
different  tables.  The  head  waiter's  wits  left 
him.  The  gentlewoman's  wits  served  the  head 
of  the  Illinois  infantry,  and  to  make  a  bad 
matter  no  worse  she  took  her  cue  from  the 
head  waiter's  remark,  that  the  table  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Pratt  School,  and,  like  the  King 
of  France  with  40,000  men,  she  first  marched  up 
the  hill  and  then  marched  down  again.  When, 
later,  the  Illinois  School  were  seated  at  a 
parallel  table,  and  welcomed  each  new  course 
with  their  university  yell,  their  heartiest  encore 
came  from  the  Pratt  School,  who,  apparently 
victors,  still  felt  that  the  real  victory  lay  in 
the  admirable  spirit  exhibited  at  the  table 
across  the  way. 

The  following  evening  came  the  Drexel 
Institute  Library  School  dinner,  a  little  be- 
lated, but  with  no  complications.  Chautauqua 
Summer  School  also  made  itself  felt  as  a 
unit,  and  had  a  very  good  time  doing  it;  and 
the  Children's  Librarians  followed,  with  the 
longest  table  of  all. 

The  weather,  not  allowing  itself,  as  in 
Twain's  "American  claimant,"  to  be  crowded 
all  to  the  back  of  the  book,  came  into  promi- 


nence once  a  day  at  least,  but  was  considerate 
enough  of  dinner  gowns  to  allow  even  the 
five-blocks'  walk  to  be  taken  in  safety  to  the 
spacious  auditorium  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  A.  L.  A. 

On  Tuesday  evening  one's  memory  was 
taxed  to  fix  the  wealth  of  references  that  lit- 
erature has  made  to  Niagara  Falls,  a  tax  that 
seemed  as  naught  to  Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter, 
so  fluent  was  his  command  of  the  subject. 

Another  treat  was  given  us  in  the  presence 
of  the  venerable  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith ;  and  the 
last  evening  of  our  stay  Dr.  W.  H.  Drum- 
mond,  the  Canadian  poet,  recited  some  of 
his  poems  in  the  dialect  of  the  habitant 
delightfully.  As  one  of  his  hearers  said, 
"it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  one  man  com- 
bining both  the  creative  and  interpretative 
genius." 

The  meeting  place  being  but  forty-minutes' 
run  from  Buffalo,  the  sessions  attracted  many 
Buffalonians  of  varied  interests. 

The  local  committee  was  aided  and  abetted 
by  Buffalonians,  yet  to  the  librarian  and  citi- 
zens of  Niagara  Falls  is  due  the  success  oi 
the  A.  L.  A.  conference,  and  to  them  we  ex- 
tend our  hearty  congratulations  for  one  of  the 
most  genial,  profitable  and  enjoyable  meetings 
of  recent  years. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  POST-CONFERENCE. 
BY  ONE  OF  THE  ADVENTURERS. 


T  T  was  a  sleepy  lot  of  people  that  gathered 
at  the  Niagara  Falls  station,  July  27,  to 
take  the  7.20  a.m.  train  for  Lewiston,  where 
they  wefe  to  board  the  steamer  Corona  for 
Toronto. 

When  the  train  started,  the  secretary  of  the 
conference  leaned  back  in  his  seat  with  the 
care-free,  irresponsible  look  of  the  person- 
ally conducted,  for  his  burdens  were  at  an 
end  and  the  travelling  manager's  were  be- 
ginning. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  cherry  seems 
to  be  the  Niagara  emblem  of  good-bye  and 
welcome,  for  their  ruddy  temptation  was  the 
last  thing  the  party  met  on  embarking  and  the 
first  thing  they  encountered  on  returning,  and 
many  there  were  that  did  not  resist  it.  The  sail 


down  the  river  was  delightful,  and  the  view 
of  Fort  Niagara  obtained  from  the  boat  as 
picturesque  as  any  spot  in  the  Old  World. 

It  was  post-conference  weather,  but  Lake 
Ontario  was  a  trifle  chilly  and  windy,  not 
having  realized  just  whom  she  was  carrying. 
The  only  accident  of  the  trip  happened  during 
this  crossing,  some  of  the  machinery  getting 
out  of  control  so  that  the  Corona  was  obliged 
to  stop  at  the  nearest  dock  and  was  glad  not 
to  have  run  into  it.  Very  few  of  the  party 
knew  of  their  possible  danger  until  it  was  all 
over,  fortunately,  but  we  have  the  consolation 
of  believing,  though  without  proof,  that  we 
should  all  have  exhibited  great  presence  of 
mind  had  there  been  any  necessity  for  it. 

At  Toronto  the  train   was   found   waiting, 
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but  locked,  with  the  exception  of  the  dining  car 
—  a  very  agreeable  refuge,  as  dinner  was  ready. 
Here  for  the  first  time  one  of  the  party  learned 
that  "cream  loaf,"  set  down  among  the  des- 
serts, was  milk  bread,  an  inquiry  of  the  col- 
ored waiter  as  to  the  composition  of  this  new 
dish,  bringing  the  reply,  "Cream  loaf?  Ain't 
you  been  eatin'  it  all  dis  time?" 

From  the  train  the  party  was  transferred  to 
the  steamer  Nipissing  at  Muskoka  wharf,  at 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Muskoka,  at  about 
three  o'clock.  The  sail  up  the  lake  was  like 
one  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  scenery  being 
very  similar,  though  the  numerous  islands 
were  not  so  generally  inhabited.  The  British 
flag  flew  on  the  tops  of  cottages  at  occasional 
landings,  the  Nipissing  making  two  or  three 
stops  at  these  places  to  let  off  passengers  not 
belonging  to  the  party.  The  stop  at  Port 
Carling,  where  the  boat  passes  through  a  lock 
and  enters  Lake  Rosseau,  was  long  enough  to 
allow  the  party  to  go  ashore  and  stretch  their 
legs,  and  two  or  three  enterprising  individuals 
brought  back  library  cards  as  the  result  of 
their  explorations. 

The  arrival  at  the  Royal  Muskota  was,  in 
one  respect,  like  that  of  a  cloud  of  locusts. 
Nobody  wanted  to  register;  there  was  abso- 
lute indifference  as  to  rooms;  but  with  one  ac- 
cord the  party  fell  upon  whatever  was  de- 
votirable  and  devoured  it.  By  the  time  this 
performance  was  over  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
anything,  and  discovery  of  the  island  had  to 
be  put  off  until  morning.  The  hotel  itself 
was  charming,  with  its  big  vaulted  dining- 
room  in  native  woods  and  windows  look- 
ing in  every  direction,  its  lobby,  parlor,  and 
clerk's  office  all  in  one,  lighted  by  electricity 
and  heated  by  a  great  open  fire  —  a  combina- 
tion made  by  the  moderns  in  these  out-of-the- 
way  places  that  gives  convenience  and  pictur- 
rsqneness  and  satisfies  alike  the  prosaic  and 
the  noetic  soul.  The  Sunday  in  this  restful 
spot  was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Sunny 
and  cool  and  breezy,  with  odors  of  pine  and 
spicy  herbs  and  shrubs,  and  of  the  soft  tan 
bark  used  for  all  the  walks,  it  was  ideal,  so 
far  as  weather  and  surroundings  could  make 
it.  Some  of  the  party,  not  yet  ready  for  Nir- 
vana, rowed  about  the  lake,  some  picked  wild 
strawberries  on  the  golf  links  or  went  with 
camera1;  in  search  of  snap-shots  and  pursued  a 


flock  of  picturesque  sheep,  only  to  be  pursued 
in  turn  as  the  idea  gained  ground  among  them 
that  the  camera  was  a  box  of  salt ;  while  some 
sat  on  the  piazzas  or  in  the  summer  houses 
and  simply  basked,  pictures  of  pure  content. 
"And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morn- 
ing, the  second  day,"  as  the  Revised  Version 
has  it,  before  this  satisfying  spot  must  be 
deserted.  The  hotel  orchestra  gave  the  guests 
American  patriotic  airs  during  dinner,  and 
there  was  singing  before  the  fire  after  supper, 
while  a  few  stole  quietly  apart  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  "Fanny  Fitz's  Gamble"  and  "The 
Connemara  mare"  by  one  whose  command  of 
the  brogue  is  undeniable. 

The  next  day  saw  trunks,  bags  and  people 
off  for  Rosseau  and  Hotel  Monteith,  reached 
by  a  half- hour  sail  on  The  Islander.  Rosseau 
is  on  the  mainland,  a  village  of  400  inhabit- 
ants in  the  winter,  and  boasts  of  several  shops, 
two  ice  cream  saloons,  and  a  public  library,  fee 
one  dollar  per  year  or  ten  cents  per  week  to 
the  summer  visitor.  Its  collection  and  records 
were  dutifully  examined  and  an  old  number 
of  Public  Libraries  clasped  as  a  long-lost 
friend. 

There  was  great  glee  over  the  assignment 
of  rooms  and  the  discovery  that  few  had  keys 
that  would  fit.  By  this  time,  however,  all  of 
the  party  had  got  so  far  towards  Nirvana  that 
a  little  thing  like  the  lack  of  a  key  was  no  bar 
to  enjoyment.  In  no  time,  boats  and  canoes 
from  the  dock  near  by  were  floating  in  every 
direction,  manned  by  experience  or  inexperi- 
ence, it  mattered  not.  It  was  soon  learned" 
that  Shadow  River  was  the  proper  destination- 
for  tourists  in  boats,  and  a  procession  w<:nded! 
its  way  lazily  up  that  enchanting  stream. 
Slow,  still,  without  a  ripple,  bordered  >y  low 
banks  fringed  with  low  trees  and  every  kind 
of  water  plant  except  the  tropical,  with  con- 
stant curves  and  picturesque  bridges,  where 
''Low  bridge !"  was  the  cry  —  it  was  really 
like  a  stream  bewitched.  Every  tree  and  bush, 
every  reed  and  rush  and  lily-pad  was  mir- 
rored in  the  water  as  clear  and  perfect  as  on 
the  banks,  and  one  seemed  to  be  drifting  be- 
tween two  earths  on  some  intermediate  plane. 
Threatenings  of  rain  kept  the  party  close 
home  later  on,  and  after  dinner  an  impromptu 
entertainment  was  organized  in  the  casino, 
beginning  with  a  Virginia  reel. 
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The  morning  of  the  third  day  saw  the  boats 
again  in  requisition  and  the  river  again  the 
haunt  of  many  of  the  party,  who  found  it 
difficult  to  tear  themselves  away,  though  the 
heavy  rain  of  the  night  had  ruffled  its  stillness 
and  it  was  now  simply  like  other  picturesque 
rivers.  The  same  rain  had  done  us  a  great 
favor,  however,  in  laying  the  dust  for  the 
twelve-mile  stage  drive  to  Maple  Lake,  across 
country;  and  the  part  of  the  journey  which 
had  been  anticipated  with  somewhat  of  dread 
turned  out  to  be  very  agreeable,  with  its  long 
whiffs  of  clover  from  the  fields,  the  glimpses 
of  woodland  and  isolated  farms,  and  water 
in  the  distance,  and  with  the  constant  breeze 
that  cooled  the  air. 

At  Maple  Lake  the  station  inn  was  ready 
to  tempt  the  inner  man,  and  he  in  turn,  having 
learned  by  experience  the  meaning  of  schedule 
time  in  these  wilds  and  not  knowing  when  his 
next  scheduled  meal  might  be  forthcoming, 
was  ready  to  be  tempted.  And  cold  meats 
and  home-made  bread  and  cookies  and  marma- 
lade disappeared  as  by  magic.  Wonderful  to 
relate,  the  train  expected  appeared  almost  on 
time,  and  soon  we  were  carried  to  Rose  Point 
and  thence  by  ferry  to  Parry  Sound.  Past 
the  log  jams  and  saw-mills  to  the  dock,  and 
then  on  foot  or  on  wheels  up  the  hill  to  the 
Hotel  Belvidere,  the  party  travelled,  finding 
from  the  piazza  of  the  latter  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  view  that  had  yet  greeted 
them.  The  fact  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  an  electric  switch,  and  that  one 
candle  lighted  the  parlor  and  the  piano,  and 
one  the  office,  mattered  little  since  there  was 
light  in  the  dining-room ;  and  those  who  had 
refreshed  themselves  cannily  at  Maple  Lake 
were  not  last  in  the  onslaught  at  the  Belvi- 
dere. It  began  to  look  as  if  some  among  us 
might  soon  be  designated  as  "hollow  spheres," 
so  rotund  without  and  so  apparently  unfillable 
within  had  they  become. 

The  very  sleepy  elected  to  spend  the  night 
at  the  hotel  and  get  up  in  time  to  sail  at  six 
a.m.  The  far-sighted  preferred  to  wait  for 
the  boat,  the  City  of  Toronto,  at  half  past  ten 
and  sleep  aboard  her  as  late  as  they  liked  in 
the  morning. 

A  faggy  morning  found  us  under  way,  with 
two  miles  of  reefs,  rocks  and  islands  on  either 
side  the  channel  —  and  called  islands  by  cour- 


tesy—  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
some  danger  and  also  that  we  were  losing 
some  of  the  most  delightful  scenery.  But  the 
usual  post-conference  luck  did  not  desert  us 
long;  the  fog  lifted  'ind  the  morning  was 
passed  alternately  skirting  close  to  rocky 
ledges  almost  near  enough  for  us  to  pluck 
leaves  from  the  trees  or  leaving  a  wake 
through  a  wide  channel,  with  cottages  and 
tents  gleaming  from  distant  islands,  all  dressed 
up  with  British  and  colonial  flags  in  honor  of 
Dominion  Day.  One  exciting  incident  oc- 
cured.  As  the  boat,  a  little  ahead  of  time, 
was  making  for  a  certain  landing,  a  canoe  was 
seen  to  shoot  out  in  her  wake  from  one  of 
the  islands,  one  of  whose  occupants  was  car- 
rying a  bag  and  evidently  intending  to  catch 
the  boat.  He  was  seen  only  by  passengers 
in  the  stern,  apparently,  for  the  boat  landed  a 
trifling  piece  of  freight  and  was  off  before  the 
canoe  came  alongside,  managed  most  dexter- 
ously as  it  rocked  in  the  wash  of  the  steamer. 
Appealing  hands  and  voices  were  raised  from 
the  canoe,  the  passengers  looked  eager  and 
sympathetic,  and  compassionate  exclamations 
of,  "Oh,  do  stop !"  "Let  him  on !"  were  heard 
on  every  side,  and  finally  with  the  delibera- 
tion of  large  bodies  the  steamer  slowed  to  a 
halt,  a  rope  ladder  was  flung  down  and  the 
would-be  passenger  climbed  nimbly  aboard, 
while  the  canoe  went  on  its  way  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Those  of  us  who  had  held 
our  breath  fearfully  in  canoes  in  the  stillest 
of  waters  could  not  help  doing  a  little  reflect- 
ing as  we  realized  what  that  canoe  had  done 
under  skilful  management. 

Penetang  was  reached  just  after  noon,  and 
train  taken  to  Toronto,  which  was  reached  in 
time  for  dinner  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  the  stop- 
ping-place for  the  night.  Here  mail  was 
found  in  quantities  and  trunks  were  finally 
unpacked  and  packed  for  the  home  journey. 
Mr.  Bain  stood  on  the  steps  to  welcome  us  as 
"Home-comers"  —  it  was  really"Home-comers' 
day,"  and  Toronto  was  said  to  be  full  of 
visitors  —  and  to  tell  us  of  the  tally-ho  drive 
for  the  next  morning,  tendered  by  the  univer- 
sity. 

This  was  the  last  and  one  of  the  most 
charming  events  of  the  trip.  Through  the 
flag-bedecked  streets,  in  the  clear  sunshine, 
tempered  by  a  cool  breeze  from  Lake  Ontario, 
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the  three  tally-hos  wound  their  difficult  but 
always  skilful  way,  bringing  us  among  the 
tree-shaded  residences  where  "Low  bridge!'1 
was  the  constant  admonition,  past  the  Par- 
liament houses,  through  the  parks,  etc.,  and 
letting  us  down  for  brief  visits  to  the  Public 
Library  and  that  of  the  University.  Mr. 
Langton,  the  university  librarian,  who  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the  confer- 
ence, was  still  detained  by  the  same  cause, 
much  to  our  regret;  but  Mr.  Bain,  who  ac- 
companied the  party,  and  members  of  the 
University  Library  staff,  did  the  honors  most 
acceptably,  and  nothing  was  lacking  but  the 
much-desired  presence  of  the  host. 

The  return  trip  on  the  Chippewa  across  the 
lake  to  Lewiston  and  Niagara  was  perfect, 
the  lake  having  by  this  time  realized  the  im- 
portance of  proper  treatment  of  such  a  dis- 
tinguished party.  It  was  at  this  point  of  the 
trip  that  the  party  was  able  to  assemble  once 
more  and  to  present  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
successful  manager  of  the  week,  Mr.  Faxon, 
accompanied  by  small  souvenirs  for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Faxon  as  remembrances  of  the 
general  good  time.  Seventy  people  or  more 
had  journeyed  together  for  a  week,  making 


sometimes  three  or  four  changes  a  day  from 
train  to  boat  and  boat  to  train,  each  one  with 
a  trunk  or  a  valise  or  some  checked  piece  of 
baggage,  and  nothing  had  been  lost  or  stolen, 
no  one  left  behind,  no  one  ill,  and  there  had 
been  no  accidents  to  speak  of  —  it  was  a  rec- 
ord to  be  proud  of.  Much  of  it  was  due  to 
Mr.  Faxon's  superintendence  and  something 
to  the  ready  acquiescence  and  good  nature  of 
the  party ;  but  then  who  could  be  anything  but 
acquiescent  and  good  natured  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? Mark  Tapley  would  have  sunk 
under  the  unredeemable  cheerfulness  of  the 
situation.  We  clung  to  every  shred  of  festiv- 
ity left  us  as  we  realized  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly that  the  end  of  our  good  times  was 
approaching. 

At  Niagara  there  was  a  general  scramble  in 
the  .baggage-room  to  get  checks,  a  hurried 
meal  at  the  Imperial,  and  then  the  three  lonely 
ones  who  were  left  at  the  hotel  until  morn- 
ing looked  at  one  another  and  said,  pensively, 
"Vere  is  dot  barty  now?" 

Wherever  it  was,  it  was  carrying  home 
tanned  faces,  smoothed-out  wrinkles,  clearer 
eyes  and  a  host  of  pleasant  recollections  to 
brighten  the  coming  year. 
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Albro,  Marion  L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Albro,  Sarah  E.,  As.  Children's  Dept.,  P.  L. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Ambler,  Sarah,  Ln.  Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ.  L., 
Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Ambrose,  Lodilla,  As.  Ln.  Northwestern 
Univ.  L.,  Evanston,  IH. 

Ames,  Sara  H.,  Ln.  Pattison  L.,  Westfield, 
N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Edwin  Hatfield,  Ln.  Carnegie  L., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Anderson,  John  R.,  Bookseller,  4  W.  isth 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Andrew,  Mrs.  Kate  Deane,  Ln.  Steele  Me- 
morial L.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

*  Took  the  Post-conference  trip. 


Andrews,    Clement    Walker,    Ln.    The   John 

Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Andrews,    Grace    K.,    Cat.    P.    L.,    Toronto, 

Ont. 

Anson,  W.  H.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Askew,  Sarah,  As.  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O/ 
Austen,  Willard,  Ref.  Ln..  Cornell  Univ.  L., 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Babine,  Alexis  V.,  As.  Catalog  Division,  L. 

of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bache,  Mrs.  Dallas,  Columbus,  O. 
Bailey,  A.  L.,  Sub-In.  N.  Y.  State  L.,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 
Bain,  James,  Jr.,  Chief  Ln.   P.  L.,  Toronto, 

Ont,  Canada. 

*  Baldwin,    Emma    V.,    Ln.'s    Sec'y    P.    L., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Baritot,  Alice  M.,  As.  in  Children's  Room  P. 
L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*  Barnum,  Mrs  Adele  B.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Niagara 

Falls,  N  Y. 

Barrows,  Rev.  William,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Barton,  Philip,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Bate,  Florence  E.,  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  City 

Baumer,  Bertha,  As.  P.  L.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Beach,  Harriet  A.,  Head  Delivery  Counter, 
P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Benham,  Mrs.  N.  L.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Berry,  C.  Harold,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Berry,  Silas  Kurd,  Ln.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  317  W. 
56th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

*Betteridge,  Grace  L.,  As.  N.  Y.  State  L., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bishop,  Frances  A,  As  Ln.  P.  L.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Bishop,  William  Warner,  Chief  Cat.  Prince- 
ton Univ.  L.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Blackwell,  R.  J.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  London,  Ont, 
Canada, 

Boardman,  Alice,  As.  Ln.  State  L.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Bogardus,  John  D.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bogle,  Sarah  C.  N.,  Student  Library  Science, 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Bostwick,  Arthur  Elmore,  Chief  of  the  Cir- 
culation Dept.  P.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Bowerman,  George  F.,  Ln.  Wilmington  Inst. 
F.  L.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Boyd,  Edward  J.,  Phila.  Bookstore  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bradley,  Harry  E.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Bradley,  Isaac  S.,  Ln.  and  As.  Supt.  State 
Hist.  Soc.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Bradley,  Mrs.  I.  S.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Bradley,  Mabel  J.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Braegger,  Emmy,  N.  Y.  City. 

Braley,  Esther,  As.  Cat.  Univ.  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Breckenridge,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Brett,  Clara  Amelia,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Brett,  William  Howard,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Briggs,  Mary  J.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Brigham,  H.  Eleanor,  As.  P.  L.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Brigham,  Johnson,  Ln.  State  L.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Brigham,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Brooks,  Henrietta  St.  Barbe,  Chief  Cat.  Car- 
negie L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Brow,  Bessie  B.,  As.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Brown,  Charles  Harvey,  Classifier  The  John 
Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Brown,  Eurydice,  Ln.  Forman  L.,  Orlean, 
N.  Y. 

Brown,  Gertrude  Le  Roy,  Cat.  F.  P.  L.,  Ev- 
anston,  111. 

Brown,  Walter  L.,  As.  Supt.  P.  L.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Browne,  Nina  E.,  Sec'y  A.  L.  A.  Publish- 
ing Board,  loYi  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brownlee,  Rev.  R.  C.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Brownlee,  Mrs.  R.  C.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Brownlee,  S.  H.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Buchanan,  Henry  C.,  Ln.  State  L.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Budington,  Margaret,  Ln.  State  Hist.  Soc., 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Bullock,  Waller  Irene,  1st  As.  Ln.  P.  L., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Bunker,  Mabel  E.,  Ref.  and  Art.  Ln.  P.  L., 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Bunting,  Helen  M.,  As.  F.  L.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Burnett,  Martha  Alice,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Madi- 
son, N.  J. 

Burnite,  Caroline,  As.  Carnegie  L.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

*  Burns,  William  Savage,  Cat.  Office  Supt  of 

Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Burpee,  Lawrence  J.,  Dept.  of  Justice,  Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

Burrows,  Dorothy  E.,  Training  Class  Car- 
negie L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Burton,  E.  D.,  Administrative  Board,  Univ. 
of  Chicago  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bushnell,  Stella  M.,  Supt.  of  Sch.  L.,  P.  L., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Butters,  Mary,  Ln.  P.  L..  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Cady,  Anita  L.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Campbell,  J.  Maud,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Campbell,  Margaret  C.,  As.  P.  L.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Canfield,  Dr.  James  Hulme,  Ln.  Columbia 
Univ.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canthard,  Lola  A.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Carey,  Miriam  Eliza,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

*  Carr,  Henry  J.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

*  Carr,  Mrs.  Henry  J.,  ex-Ln.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Carter,  Emeline,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Champlain,  111. 
Carter,  Lucy  L.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Carver,  Leonard  D.,  Ln.   State  L.,  Augusta, 

Me. 

Gary,  Eugene,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cathcart,  Maude,  As.  P.  L.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Chamberlain,  Rose  Elder,  As.  P.  L.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Chamberlain,  F.  W.,  Library  Bureau,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Champion,  Marietta  Kay,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Cam- 
den,  N.  J. 

Chandler,  Ellen  M.,  Cat.  P.  L..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chandler,  Isabel  S.,  As.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chapman,  Grace  P.,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Chase,  Adelaide  M..  Ln.,  Stone  &  Webster, 
93  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chase.  Arthur  Horace,  Ln.  State  L.,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

Chase,  Jessie  C.  Supt.  Branch  Libraries,  P. 
L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Olivers,  Cedric,  Bookbinder,  Bath,  England. 

Christey.  Ella  G.,  Cat.  P.  L..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Clapp,  Nellie  M.,  As.  Forbes  L.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 
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Clark,  Josephine  Adelaide,  Ln.  Dept.  of  Ag- 
riculture L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clarke,  Edith  Emily,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Clarke,  Elizabeth  Porter,  Ln.  Seymour  L., 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Ida,  Tr.  Reuben  McMillan  F.  L., 
Youngstown,  O. 

Clatworthy,  Linda  M.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Dayton,  O. 

Coignon,  Caroline,  Manchester,  Eng. 

Coit,  Charles  W.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Coit,  Emily  S.,  As.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cole,  Jessie  H.,  As.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cole,  Theodore  Lee,  13  Corcoran  Bldg,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Collar,  Mildred  Averill,  Instructor  Pratt  Inst. 
L.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*  Corey,  Deloraine  Pendre,  Pres.  P.  L.,  Mai- 

den, Mass. 

*  Corey,  Mrs.  D.  P.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Corkery,  Mary  E.,  As.  Grosvenor  L.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Cowper,  George,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Crafts,  Lettie  M.,  As.  Ln.  Univ.  of  Minn.,  and 
Trus.  P.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Crandall,  Francis  Asbury,  Ln.  Public  Docu- 
ments L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Craver,  Harrison  Warwick,  Technology  Ln. 
Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Crocker,  Eloise  H.,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Crunden,  Frederick  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Cullis,  Edna  M.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Curran,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Currier,  Dr.  A.  F.,  Pres.  Tr.  P.  L.,  Mt  Ver- 
non,  N.  Y. 

Cutter,  William  P.,  Chief  Order  Division,  L. 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dailey,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 

Dame,  Katherine,  Chief  Cat.  Cornell  Univ. 
L.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Damon,  Lalia  Mae,  As.  Forbes  L.,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

*  Dana,  John  Cotton,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

*  Darlington,  Genevieve,  Ln.  State  L.  S.  Univ. 

of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

Darlington,  Herbert,  La  Grange,  111. 

Davis,  Eva  B.,  As.  P.  L.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Davis,  Mary  L.,  Cat.  Pratt  Inst.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Day,  Anna  Bounell,  Ln.  Carnegie  F.  L., 
Connellsville,  Pa. 

Deming,  Mary,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Lorain,  O. 

*  Denison,  George  A.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dennison,  B.  B.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Dcwey,    Melvil,    Director    State    L.,    Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Dickinson,  A.  Don,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Dickson,  Helen  S.,  111.  State  L.  S.,  Univ.  of 
Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

Dielman,  L.  H.,  Cat.  Maryland  State  L.,  An- 
napolis, Md. 


Doane,  W.  H.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Doane,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Dodd,  Helen  P.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Donnelly,  June  R.,  As.  P.  L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Doren,  Electra  Collins,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Dayton,  O. 

Doren,  Elizabeth  B.,  Library  Student,  Day- 
ton, O. 

Douglass,  Matthew  Hale.  Ln.  Iowa  Coll.  L., 
Grinnell,  la. 

Dousman,  Mary  Ella,  Head  Children's  Dept. 
P.  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dowling,  Katherine  J.,  Ln.  Central  L., 
Rochester  N.  Y. 

*  Downey,   Mary  Elizabeth,   Ln.   P.   L.,   Ot- 

tumwa,  la. 
Draper,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Student  N.  Y.  State 

L.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Drury,  Francis  K  W.,  As.   Ln.  Gardner  A. 

Sage     L.,    Theological     Seminary,     New 

Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Dudley,  Charles  R.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Denver,  Col. 
Duel,  A.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Dunlap,    Margaret,    Ln.    L.    Ass'n,    Chatta- 

nooga,Tenn. 

Dunlap,  Orrin,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Dunsford.  Ruth  E.,  Teacher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Durdan,  Mabel  M.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Durham,  Josephine  E.,   Ln.   F.   P.   L.,  Dan- 
ville, 111. 
Dyer,   M.   F.,  American  Architect,  211   Tre- 

mont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eakins,   William   George,   Ln.    Law   Soc.   of 

Upper  Canada  L.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Eames,  Wilberforce,  Ln.  Lenox  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Earhart,  Frances  E.,  Karns  City,  Pa. 
Earl,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.,  P.  L.  Commission  of 

Indiana,  Connersville,  Ind. 
Eastman,  William  Reed,  Inspector  P.  L.  Dept. 

State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Eaton,  Harriett  L.,  Ln.  State  Normal  School, 

West  Superior,  Wis. 
Edwards,  Grace  Osborne,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Michigan 

City,  Ind. 
Elliott,   Agnes    M.,   Ln.    West    End   Branch, 

Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Elliott,  Julia  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Marinette,  Wis. 
Elmendorf,   Henry  L.,   Supt.   P.   L.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Elmendorf,  Mrs.   Henry  L.,  ex-Ln.,   Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Elston,  Catherine  Impey,  As.  Ref.  Dept.  Car- 
negie L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*  Emerson,  Mabel  E.,  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Provi- 

dence, R.  I. 
Engle,     Emma    Robinson,     Supt.     Children's 

Rooms,  F.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ensign,  Katherine  W.,  Children's  Ln.  P.  L., 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Erwin,  Mrs.  Julia  G.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Painesville, 

O. 

*  Eschwege,  Herman,  London,  Eng. 

*  Eschwege,  Mrs.   Herman,  London,  Eng. 

*  Eschwege,  Miss,  London,  Eng. 
Estabrook,    Mrs.    Kate    C.,    Maine    L.    Com- 
mission, Orono,  Me. 
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Eustis,  George  H.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

Eustis,  Harriet  Sigourney,  Head  Cat.  P.  L. 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Evans,  Jane  A.,  L.  S.  Drexel  Inst.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fairbanks,  Edward  T.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Fairchild,  Rev.  Edwin  Milton,  Lecturer  Edu- 
cational Church  Board,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fairchild,  Mrs.  Salome  Cutler  (Mrs.  Edwin 
Milton,)  Vice-director  N.  Y  State  L.  S., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Falkner,  Roland  Post,  Chief  Division  of  Doc- 
uments L.  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farr,  Mary  Parry,  Library  Organizer,  258 
So.  44th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  Faxon,    Mrs.    Adeline    True    (Thompson) 

(Mrs.  Frederick  Winthrop),  108  Glenway 
St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

*  Faxon,    Frederick    Winthrop,    The    Boston 

Book  Co.,  81  Francis  St.,  Back  Bay, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Fellows,  Jennie  Dorcas,  State  L.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Fichtenkam,  Alice  Carlisle,  Chief  Cat,  Of- 
fice Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Fichtenkam,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Field,  Mrs,  Aaron,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Field,  Hamilton  Easter,  106  Columbia 
Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*  Field,    Herbert   Hayiland,   Director   Concil- 

ium Bibliographicum  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land. 

*  Field,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
Finney,    B.    A.,    As.    Univ.    of    Michigan    L., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Finney,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Fison,  Gertrude  S.,  As.  Forbes  L.,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Fison,  Herbert  W.,  Ln.  Narragansett  L. 
Assoc.,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

Fletcher,  F.  Richmond,  Library  Bureau,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Fletcher,  William  Isaac,  Ln.  Amherst  Coll. 
L.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Forbes,  R.  J.,  Ln.  Westminster  House  Br.  P. 
L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Foss,  Sam  Walter,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Foster,  William  Eaton,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Frankenberg,  Pearle,  Student  111.  State  L.  S. 
Univ.  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

Friedman,  Joseph  B.,  As.  P.  L.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Frothingham,  Mabel  Augusta,  Ln.'s  Sec'y 
Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fuller,  Frances  Howard,  Asst.  The  Millicent 
L.,  Fairhavcn  Mass. 

Fulton,  Mrs  Bertrice  S.,  Supt.  of  Circulation 
P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gaillard,  Edwin  White,  Ln.  Webster  F.  Cir- 
culating L.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Galbreath,  Charles  B.,  Ln.  State  L.,  Colum- 
bus, O. 

Galbreath,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  Columbus,  O. 
Gale,  Mary  E.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

*  Gardner,  Eva  S.,  Ref.  As.  P.  L.,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Gardner,  Jane  E.,  Ln.  People's  L.,  Newport, 
R.  I. 

Gartland,  Ella  B.,  Stenographer  P.  L.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Gay,  Frank  B.,  Ln.  Watkinson  L.,  Hartford, 
Ct. 

Geist,  A.,  Bookbinder,  455  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Gerould,  James  Thayer,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Mo.  L., 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Gibson,  Irene,  As.  Order  Division  L.  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

Gilkey,  Malina  A.,  Catalog  Division  L.  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gillespie,  Edith  A.,  As.  Hampton  Inst.  L., 
Hampton,  Va. 

Godard,  George  Seymour,  Ln.  State  L.,  Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Godard,  Mrs.  G.  S.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Goddard,  Edward  M.,  Ln.  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.,  and 
As.  Ln.  State  L.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Coding,  Sarah  K,  ist.  As.  F.  L.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Gooch,  Harriet  Bell,  Cat.  L.  Assoc.,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Gould,  Charles  Henry,  Ln.  McGill  Univ.  L., 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Gould,  H.  A.,  L.  Dept.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Graham,  Emma,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Sidney,  O. 

Graham,  Robert  H.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Grant,  Mrs.  George  P.,  Jr.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Gray,  Mrs.  John,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Grierson,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Ln.  P.  L.  of  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Greenwood,  Samuel,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Griffith,  Anna  Elliott,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Groves,  Charlotte  E.,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Gutman,  Josephine  L.,  Children's  Ln.  Mt 
Washington  Br.  Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Hadley,  Anna,  Ln.  Ansonia  L.,  Ansonia,  Ct. 

*Hafner,  Alfred,  Bookseller,  of  firm  G.  E. 
Stechert,  9  E.  i6th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Hagar,  Sarah  C,  Ln.  Fletcher  F.  L.,  Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Hagey,  Emma  Joanna,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Beatrice, 
Neb. 

*  Haines,   Helen   E.,    Managing   Ed.   Library 

Journal,  N.  Y.  City. 

Hall,  Drew  Bert,  Ln.  The  Millicent  L.,  Fair- 
haven,  Mass. 

Hall,  Ethel wyn  B.,  As.  L.  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hall,  Florence  S.,  As.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Halsey,  Francis  W.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co .  V. 
Y.  City. 
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Hancock,  John  M.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hanson,  J.  C.  M.,  Chief  Catalog  Division,  L. 

of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hardy,  E.  A.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Lindsay,  Ont. 
Hardy,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Lindsay,  Ont. 
Harper,   Henry   S.,   Harper  &   Bros.,   N.   Y. 

City. 
Harris,   George   William,   Ln.   Cornell   Univ. 

L.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Hasse,   Adelaide  Rosalia,   As.   P.   L.,   N.   Y. 

City. 
Hastings,  Charles  Harris,  Catalog  Division  L. 

of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Haven,  Georgetta,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Hawkins,    Jean,    As.    Bryn    Mawr    Coll.    L., 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Hawley,  Mrs.  Eva  N.,  Ln.  Detroit  College  of 

Law,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hawley,  Josephine,  As.  P.  L.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Haynes,  Emily  M.,  Ln.  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Inst,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Haynes,  Jeanne,  Chief  Children's  Dept,  Erie, 

Pa. 

Hazeltine,  Alice  L,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hazeltine,  Mary  Emogene,  Ln.  James  Pren- 

dergast  F.  L.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Heard,  Mrs.  Eugene  B.,  Supt.  Andrew  Car- 
negie Free  Travelling  L.,  Middleton,  Ga. 
Heaton,   Florence  J.,    Children's   Ln.    P.    L., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Heatwole,  Mrs.  Ella  R.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Goshen, 

Ind. 
Hegl,     William     P.,     Chairman     Committee 

Brooks  Mem.  L.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Henderson,  Mrs.  Kate  A.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Joliet, 

Henderson,  Lucia  T.,  As.  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Hendricks,  Minnie,  As.  P.  L.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Henry,  William  Elmer,  Ln.  State  L.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Hensel,  Martin,  Ln.  Public  School  L.,  Col- 
umbus, O. 

Hepburn,  Susie  B.,  As.  P.  L.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Hepburn,  William  Murray,  Student  N.  Y. 
State  L.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Herron,  Sarah.  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark,  X.  J. 

Hild,  Frederick  H.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

*Hill,  Frank  Pierce,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y 

*  Hill,  Mrs.  F.  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hills,  Mrs.  Agnes,  Ln.  P.  L.  and  Reading 
Room,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Hine,  J.  William,  Art  Metal  Construction  Co., 
213  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hoagland,  Merica,  Sec.  Ind.  P.  L.  Commis- 
sion, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hodge,  Mrs.  Harriet  Evans,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Cin- 
cinnati L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hodge,  Louisa  A.,  As.  Osterhout  L.,  Wilkes- 
Barre  Pa. 

Hodges,  N.  D.  C,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hooper,  Louisa  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 


Hopkins,  Anderson  Hoyt,  As.  Ln.  The  John 
Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Evanston,  111. 

Hopkins,  Julia  Anna,  Ln.  F.  L.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Hopper,  Franklin  F.,  Wylie  Ave.  Branch 
Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hoskins,  Ethel  P.  H.,  As.  P.  L.,  Dayton,  O. 

Hosmer,  James  Kendall,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Hosmer,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hostetter,  Lillie,  Ln.  F.  L.,  Tuscola,  111. 

Howe,  Adelaide,  As.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hubbard,  Anna  G.,  As.  and  Ref.  Ln.  State  L., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Huffner,  Grace,  As.  Children's  Dept.  P.  L., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hume,  Jessie  F.,  Ln.  Queen's  Borough  L., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Humphrey,  Gertrude  Priscilla,  Ln.  P.  S.  L., 
Lansing,  Mich. 

*Hunt,  Clara  Whitehill,  Supt.  Children's 
Dept.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Huntington,  Mary  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  New  Ro- 
chelle, N.  Y. 

Hutcheson,  David,  Supt.  Reading  Room,  L. 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hutchings,   Estelle   C.,   Dorchester,   Mass. 

Hyde,  Mary  E.,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

lies,  George,  Journalist,  Park  Ave.  Hotel, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Irway,  James,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Isaacs,  H.  W.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ives,  William,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Buffafo,  N.  Y. 

Jackson,  Fanny  R.,  Student  111.  State  L.  S., 
Univ.  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

Jackson,  Henriette,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

Jaquith,  A.  B.,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Jaquith,  Mrs.  Olivia  Briggs,  Ln.  The  Nor- 
man Williams  P.  L..  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Jenks,  Edwin  M.,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Jennings,  Judson  T.,  Sub-In.  Ref.  N.  Y.  State 
L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Belle  H.,  As.  State  L.  Com- 
mittee, Hartford,  Ct. 

Johnson,  F.  B.,  Library  Bureau,  N.  Y.  City. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Organizer  P.  L.  State 
Committee,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Johnson,  Ortha  Belle,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Leaven- 
worth,  Kan. 

Johnston,  Richard  H.,  As.  Reading  Room  L. 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Johnston,  W.  Dawson,  L.  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Jones,  E.  Louise,  Library  Organizer,  91  Sum- 
mer St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Jones,  Gardner  Maynard,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Jones,  Mrs.  G.   M.,  ex-Ln.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Jones,  H.  A.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Jones,  Kathleen,  Pratt  Inst.  L.  S.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
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Jones,  Ralph  Kneeland,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Me.  L., 
Orono,  Me. 

Jordan,  Alice  M.,  Children's  Ln.  P.  L.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Josephson,  Aksel  Gustay  Salomon,  Cat.  The 
John  Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

*Jutton,  Emma  Reed,  Univ.  of  111.  L.,  Ur- 
bana,  111. 

Kates.  Clarence  S.,  Tr.  F.  L.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Kates,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Wynne  wood,  Pa. 

Kautz,  F.  R.,  Tr.  Butler  College  L.,  Irving- 
ton,  Ind. 

Kavana,  Harriet  W.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Kavana,  Julia  D'W.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Wendell, 
Mass. 

Keller,  Helen  Rex.  As.  State  L.,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

Kellicott,  Gertrude  S.,  As  State  Univ.  L., 
Columbus,  O. 

Kelly,  H.  T.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Kelso,  Tessa  L.,  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Kimball,  William  C,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

*  Kirkland,  Marian  P.,  Ln.  Cary  L.,  Lexing- 

ton, Mass. 

Knapp,  Lucie,  As.  Forbes  L.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Koch,  Theodore  Wesley,  Catalog  Division  L. 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kraemer,  Emma  J.,  As.  P.  L .  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Krauser,  Florence  G.,  As.  F.  L.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Krouse,  Edna  L,  Cat.  Carnegie  L.,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

Krum,  Grade  B.,  As.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lamprey,  Mary  L.,  Ln.  Ames  F.  L.,  North 
Easton,  Mass. 

Langton,  Joseph  F.,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Lamed,  Josephus  Nelson,  ex-Ln.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Lee,  Mary  Cornelia,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Lemcke,  Ernst,  Bookseller,  812  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Lemcke,  Hildegard,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Lemcke,  Marie,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Libbie,  Frederick  J.f  Book  Auctioneer,  646 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Libbie,  Mrs.  F.  J.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Lindsay,  Mary  Boyden,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

*  Lindsey,  Anna  B.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

*  Lindsey,  Eliza,  As.  P.  L.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Ling,  Katherine  G.,  As.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ljungberg,  Eline,  As.  James  Prendergast  F. 

L.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Locke,  John   F,  Shelf  Dept.   P.   L.,   Boston, 

Mass 
I.'.nl.   Isabel    Ely,   Ln.   Bryn    Mawr  Coll.   L., 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Love,  Mrs.  Hattie  B.,  As.  James  Prendergast 

F.  L.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y 
Lovcll.  Thomas  B.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Lovenberg,  I.,  Galveston,  Tex. 


Lucas,  Rena  A.,  111.  State  L.  S.  Univ.  of  Illi- 
nois, Champaign,  111. 

Lyon,  L.,  Bookseller,  43  King  St.,  Ashta- 
bula,  O. 

McBrier,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Music  Division,  L. 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

McCabe,  M.  B.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

McCarthy,  Charles,  Wisconsin  F.  L.  Commis- 
sion, Madison,  Wis. 

McCarthy,  Mrs.  Charles,  Madison,  Wis. 

McColloh,  Walter,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

McColloh,  Mrs.  Walter,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

McCollough,  Ethel,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

McCurdy,  Robert  M.,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Al- 
bany. N.  Y. 

McDevitt,  Cora  E.,  Bookseller,  I  Barclay  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

McDonald,  Charles  F.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

McDowell,  Grace  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Bushwick  Br., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McKay,  Mabel,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

*  McKee,  Rose  Thompson,  As.  P.  L.,  Leaven- 

worth,  Kan. 

*  McKee,    Syrena,   Ln.    P.    L.,   Leavenworth, 

Kan. 

McKnight,  Herbert,  ex-Ln.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
McLean,  S.  F.,  Bookseller,  N.  Y.  City. 

*  McLoney,  Ella  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Des  Moines, 

la. 

MacMahon,  Rev.  I.  H.,  Director  Cathedral 
L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

McMillan.  Elizabeth  McNeish,  Children's  Ln. 
P.  L.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

MacNair,  Mary  W.,  As.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Macomber,  Mary  E.,  Ln.  Kellogg-Hubbard 
L.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Magill,  Luella  F.,  As.  P.  L ,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Maischows,  Florence,  Head  of  Registration, 
P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Malkan,  Henry,  Bookseller,  N.  Y.  City. 

Maltbie,  Anne  L.,  Cat.  State  L.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Maltby,  Mrs.  Adelaide  B.,  Children's  Ln.  P. 
L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mann.  Margaret,  As.  Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

Martel,  Charles,  As.  Classifier,  L.  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

Martin,  Margaret,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Martin,  Mary  P.,  Ln.  P.  I~  Assoc.,  Canton,  O. 

Mattes,  Cornelia  W.,  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Scran- 
ton  Pa. 

Maxwell.  Louise.  As.  Ln.  Indiana  Univ.  L., 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Mayo,  George  E.,  As.  P.  I-.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mead,  Mrs.  Ellen  W.,  Ln.  Spalding  Mem.  L., 
Athens,  Pa. 

Meicney,  George  B.,  Library  Bureau,  Chi- 
cago, 111 

*  Merrill.  Bertha  H.,  Book  Buyer  and  Cat.  P. 

L.  of  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Cal- 
umet. Mich.  (Address,  12  Ashburton  PI., 
Boston,  Mass.) 

*  Merrill,  Mrs.   Emily  A.,  Cambridge,   Mass. 
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Mery,  Sophie  A.,  As.  P.  L.,  Toledo,  O. 

Messing,  Sara,  As.  P.  L.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Meyer,  Emma,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Delphi,  Ind. 

Miersch,  Ella  Emilie,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Southbridge, 
Mass. 

Miller,  Zana  K.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Neenah,  Wis. 

Mills,  M.  Eleanor,  ist  As.  Travelling  Dept.  P. 
L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Miner,  Charlotte  Hoskins,  Teacher,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Mirick,  Lilian,  Ln.  Southworth  P.  L.,  Dry- 
den,  N.  Y. 

Monshow,  Carrie  M.,  Brooks  Memorial  L., 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery,  Thomas  Lynch,  Ln.  State  L., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Moody,  Henrietta,  Ln.  Thornton  L.,  Saco, 
Me. 

Moore,  Ewa  L.,  Ln.  Scoville  Inst.,  Oak  Park, 
111. 

Morgan,  Richard  F.,  As.  Ln.  Grosvenor  L., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Morse,  Anna  Louise,  Ln.  Reuben  McMillan 
F.  L.,  Youngstown,  O. 

Morton,  Florence,  As.  P.  L.,  Sidney,  O. 

*  Moulton,  John  Grant,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Haverhill, 

Mass. 

Mullineaux,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

*Mumford,  Rosalie,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Murray,  Edwin,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Murray,  Mar>  S.,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Nason,  Sabra  L.,  Ln.  Carleton  College  L., 
Northfield,  Minn. 

Neisser,  Emma  Rittenhouse,  Dept.  for  the 
Blind,  F.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newcomb,  Mrs.  Alice,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Newhall,  Emma  E.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Saugus, 
Mass. 

Newhall,  Mrs.  Florence  M.  (Mrs.  Henry  E.), 
56  Rutland  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Newton,  E.  J.,  Ln.  Robbins  L.,  Arlington, 
Mass. 

Nicholson,  Carrie,  4009  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Nutting,  George  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Nutting,  Mrs.  G.  E.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Oakley,  Minnie  ML,  As.  Ln.  State  Hist.  Soc., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins,  Chief  Children's 
Dept.  and  Director  Training  School  for 
Children's  Librarians,  Carnegie  L.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Olmstead,  E.  F.,  Bureau  of  Conventions, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Olmstead,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Onnen,  M.  F.,  Bookseller,  The  Hague,  Hol- 
land. 

Osborn,  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Hartland, 
Me. 

*  Osborn,  Lyman  P.,  Ln.  Peabody  Inst.,  Pea- 

body,  Mass. 


*  Osborn,  Mrs.  Lyman  P.,  Curator  and  Ln. 

Peabody  Hist.  Soc.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Ostertag,  Blanche,  Chicago,  111. 

Owen,  Esther  B.,  Ref.  As.  P.  L.,  Hartford, 
Ct. 

Paddack,  Alice,  Ln.  Amer.  Book  Co.  L.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Parker,  N.  B.  H.,  Library  Bureau,  N.  Y.  City. 

Parker,  Mrs.  N.  B.  H.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Parker,  Phebe,  Ln.  Sage  L.,  West  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

Parsons,  Emma,  Cleveland,  O. 

Parson,  Harry  N.,  As.  Sch.  Dept.  P.  L.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

*  Parsons,  Henry  S.,  Cat.  Office  Supt.  of  Doc- 

uments, Washington,  D.  C. 

Partch,  Isa  L.,  As.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Patenaude,  Rose  Euphrosyne,  Ln.  Peter  White 
P.  L.,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Patten,  Frank  C.,  Ln.  Rosenberg  L.  Assoc., 
Galveston,  Tex. 

Pearson,  Edmund  L.,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Pease,  C.  Grace,  Ln.  Field  Memorial  L.,  Con- 
way,  Mass. 

Peckham,  George  W.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Pendleton,  Amena,  Training  Sch.  for  Chil- 
dren's Lns.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Peoples,  William  Thaddeus,  Ln.  Mercantile 
L.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Perley,  Clarence  W.,  L.  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Perry,  Everett  Robbins,  Student  N.  Y.  State 
L.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Perry,  Mrs.  Jessie  Booth  (Mrs.  Chesley  Rey- 
nolds), As.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Peters,  Orpha  Maud,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Al- 
bany. N.  Y. 

Pettee,  Julia  E.,  As.  Vassar  College  L., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Pierce,  Frances  M.,  Ln.  Fletcher  Memorial  L., 
Ludlow,  Vt. 

Plummer,  Helen  L.,  As.  Ln.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Plummer,     Mary    Wright,    Director     Pratt 

Inst.  F.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pollard,  Annie  V.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Poray,  Aniela  H.,  As.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Porter,  Annabelle,  Children's  Ln.,  West  End 
Branch,  Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Porter,  P.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Potter,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Pres.  Bd.  of  Tr.  P.  L., 
Tyler,  Tex. 

Power,  Effie  Louise,  Children's  Ln.  P.  L., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Preston,  Nina  Kate,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Price,  Helen  Underwood,  Children's  Ln.,  Car- 
negie L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pulsy,  Henry  D.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Putnam,  Beatrice,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Uxbridge, 
Mass. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  Ln.  L.  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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*  Quimby,   Cora  A.,  Ln.   P.  L.,  Winchester, 

Mass. 
*Rabardy,   Etta   L.,   As.   Boston   Athenaeum, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Randall,  Bertha  T.,  Instructor  111.  State  L.  S., 

Univ.  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

*  Rankin,  Julia  Toombs,  As.  Carnegie  L.,  At- 

lanta, Ga. 

Rathbone,  Francis  L.,  Student  Pratt  Inst.  L. 
S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rathbone,  Georgia  W.,  As.  Children's  Dept 
P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Read,  Albert  C,  Ln.  P.  L.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Redfield,  Jennie  L.,  As.  P.  L.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Reed,  Susan  H.,  As.  P.  L.,  Harlem  Br.,  N. 
Y.  City. 

Reeder,  Louise  M.,  Ln.  P.  S.  L.,  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 

Reichel,  Mary  J.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Reid,  Margaret,  Paisley,  Scotland. 

Reinmuller,  G.  W.,  As.  L.  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Remmer,  Mary  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Reynolds,  Georgia  H.,  Ln.  Travelling  L.,  P. 
L.  Commission,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  Niagara  Falls,   N.  Y. 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

*Rice,  H.  R.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

*Rice,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

*  Richardson,  Cass,  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  N. 

Y.  City. 

Richardson,  Dr.  Ernest  Gushing,  Ln.  Prince- 
ton Univ.  L.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Richmond,  Henry,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Richmond,  Henry  A.,  ex-Tr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ridgway,  Edith,  Chief  Cat.  Branches  F.  L., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robbins,  Mary  Esther,  Instructor  Library 
Science  Simmons  Coll.,  45  St.  Botolph 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Roberts,  Flora  B.,  As.  State  L.,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Roberts,  Harriet  P.,  Libary  Bureau,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Roden,  Carl  B.,  Supt.  Ordering  Dept.  P.  L., 
Chicago,  111. 

Root,  Azariah  Smith,  Ln.  Oberlin  Coll.  L., 
Oberlin,  O. 

Root,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Stafford,  Chil- 
dren's Ln.  P.  L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rose,  Grace  Delphine,  Head  Open  Shelf  Dept. 
P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rosenmuller,  Anne,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rushworth,  Mabel  Lois,  As.  S.  Dept.  P.  L., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Saffell,  C.  C.,  Baltimore  Book  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Saleski,  Mary,  N.  Y.  State  L.  S.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Sanborn,  Alice  Evelyn,  Ln.  Wells  Coll.  L, 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Sargent,  Abby  L.,  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Sargent,  Mary  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Savage,  Agnes,  As.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


*  Saxe,  Mary  S.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Westmount,  Can- 

ada. 

Schaff,  Mae  Beatrice,  As.  State  L.,  Columbus, 
O. 

Schanzlin,  Bessie,  As.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Schmidt,  Alfred  F.  W.,  Catalog  Division  L. 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C 

Schoeneweiss,  Louise,  As.  State  L.,  Columbus, 
O. 

Scott,  Beulah  A.,  As.  Grosvenor  L.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Frances  H.,  Ln.  Mich  Coll.  of 
Mines,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Scovell,  J.  Boardman,  Pres.  F.  L.,  Lewiston, 
N.  Y. 

Seaver,  Susan  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Seemann,  Samuel,  Care  William  G.  Johnston 
&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Selden,  E.  C.,  As.  P.  L.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Severence,  H.  O.,  As.  Univ.  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Sewall,  Willis  F.,  Grolier  Club,  N.  Y.  City. 

Sharp,  Katharine  Lucinda,  Head  Ln.  and  Di- 
rector L.  S.  Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  111. 

Shattuck,  Helen  B.,  City  L.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Shaw,  Laurence  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Providence, 
R.  L 

Shawhan,  Gertrude,  Instructor  L.  Manage- 
ment, Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Em- 
poria,  Kan. 

Sheldon,  Sara  Palmer,  As.  P.  L.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Shepard,  George  G.,  Local  Committee,  Niag- 
ara Falls,  N.  Y. 

Shepard,  George  R.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Shepard,  Mary  G.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Shiels,  Effie  H.,  L.  Club,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Shryock,  Mabel,  Ln.  Carnegie  L.,  Mt.  Wash- 
ington Br.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sibley,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  As.  Ln.  and  Assoc. 
Prof,  of  Bibliography,  Syracuse  Univ.  L., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Simpson,  Frances,  Head  Cat.  Univ.  of  111.  L., 
Champaign,  111. 

Sinclair,  Annie  L.,  As.  Cat.  Division,  L.  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Slauson,  Allan  B.,  Chief  Periodical  Division 
L.  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C 

Smith,  A.  Elizabeth,  Ln.  Southside  L.  P.  L., 
Cleveland,  O. 

*  Smith,  Abbie  C,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Smith,  Adele,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Smith,  Charles  W.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Smith,  Cornelia  G.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Warren,  O. 
Smith,    Edith    M.,    As.    Carnegie    L.,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

*  Smith,    Elva    S.,    As.    Carnegie    L.,    Pitts- 

burgh,  Pa. 

Smith,   Goldwin,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Smith,   Marie   M.,  Children's  Ln.  Lawrence- 

ville  Br.  Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*  Smith,  Martha  Putnam,  Ln.  P.  L..  Beverly, 

Mass. 
Smith,  Nellie  M.,  As.  Dyer  L.,  Saco,  Me. 
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Smith,  T.  Guilford,  Regent  Univ.  of  State  of 
N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Soule,  Martha  N.,  Ln.  State  Normal  School, 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

Spangler,  Louise,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Spellman,  Lorinda  B.,  As.  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  Ln.  State  L.,  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Stackus,  Edith  Chatham,  Children's  L.  Sey- 
mour L.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Standbridge,  Mary  E.,  Ln.  William  Ives  Br. 
P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Staton,  Frances  M.,  Ref.  Dept.  P.  L.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Stearns,  Alice  Imogene,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stearns,  Lutie  E.,  Wis.  F.  L.  Commission, 
Madison,  Wis. 

*  Stechert,  Mrs.  Gustav,  N.  Y.  City. 

*  Steiner,  Dr.  Bernard  Christian,  Ln.   Enoch 

Pratt  F.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steinman,  Elizabeth,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Stern,  Renee  B.,  5515  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Stetson,  Willis  Kimball,  Ln.  F.  P  L.,  New 
Haven,  Ct 

Stetson,  Mrs.  W.  K.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Alice  F.,  Catalog  Division  L.  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stevens,  Bertha  V.,  As.  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Stevens,  Frank  W.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Stevens,  Margaret  K.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

*  Stevenson,  Mabel,  Supervisor  of  Work  with 

Schools,  Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Stewart,  Rose  Gemmill,  Cat.  F.  L.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Stone,  George,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Strickland,  Edward  Dinwoodie,  As.  Sec'y  Buf- 
falo Hist.  Soc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Strohm,  Adam,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sutliff,  Helen  B.,  Classifier  and  Cat.  Kansas 
State  Univ.  L.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Swan,  Mrs.  William  G.,  Tr.  Swan  L.,  Al- 
bion, N.  Y. 

Taber,  Esther,  Sec'y  Vermont  F.  P.  L.  Com- 
mission, Burlington,  Vt. 

Taylor,  Ida  M.,  Cat.  City  L.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Taylor,  R.  A.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

*  Temple,   Mabel,  Ln.   P.   L.,   North  Adams, 

Mass. 

Thayer,  Charles  Snow,  Ln.  Case  Memorial 
L.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Thayer,  Maude,  As.  Ln.  111.  State  L.,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold,  Sec'y  and  Supt. 
State  Hist.  Soc.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Tobitt,  Edith,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Todd,  Mary  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tompkins,  Kathleen,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Tompkins,  Marion  V.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Tutt.  Helen,  Cat.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tuttle,  W.  E.,  Local  Committee,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Tyler,  Philippa  E.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Underwood,  F.  J.,  General  Fire-proofing  Co., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Upleger,  Margaret  C.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Mt.  Clem- 
ens, Mich. 

Utley,  G.  B.,  Jr.,  Maryland  Diocesan  L.,  Bal- 
timore, Md 

Utley,  Mrs.  G.  B.,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Utley,  Henry  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Van  Duzee,  Edward  P.,  Ln.  Grosvenor  L., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Van  Duzee,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Van  Hoevenberg,  Elizabeth,  Ln.  Ferguson  L., 
Stamford,  Ct. 

Van  Peyma,  C.  J.,  As.  N.  Y.  State  L.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Van  Scoter,  William  B.,  Ln.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  L., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Virgin,  E.  H.,  As.  Harvard  Coll.  L.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Wadlin,  Horace  G.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wagner,  Sula,  Chief  Cat.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wait,  Marie  Fox,  Ln.  Longstreet  L.,  Peddie 
Inst,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Waldo,  Celia  F.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Dora  P.,  North  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Wallace,  Mrs.   F.  W.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 

Ward,  Helen  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ward,  Langdon  L.,  Supervisor  of  Branches 
P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Warner,  Alice  MacDougal,  As.  Syracuse  Univ. 
L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Warner,  Nannie  Morison,  As.  P.  L.,  New 
Haven,  Ct. 

Warren,  Mrs..  Ln.  P.  L.,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. 

Waters,  Caroline  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Watson,  Carrie  M.,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Kan.  L., 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Watson,  Jessie  McLeish,  Catalog  Division  L. 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Watson,  William  Richard,  As.  Ln.  Carnegie 
L..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Watts,  Florence  A.,  As.  Osterhout  F.  L., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Weber,  Mrs.  Jessie  P.,  111.  Hist.  Soc.  L., 
Springfield,  111. 

Weber,  Miss,  Springfield,  111. 

Weeks,  Fred  Boughton,  Ln.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.  C. 

Welch,  Ellen,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Welch,  T.  V.,  Chairman  Local  Committee, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wellman,  Hiller  C,  Ln.  City  L.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

*  Welsh,   Robert   Gilbert,   with   Chas.    Scrib- 

ner's  Sons,  N.  Y.  City 

Westcoat,  Lula  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wessels,  A.,  Pres.  A.  Wessels  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Wharton,  Sarah  P.,  As.  Periodical  Dept.  L. 

of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  White,  Alice  G.,  Cat.  Thomas  Crane  P.  L., 

Quincy,   Mass. 

White,  Andrew  Curtis,  As.  Ln.  Cornell  Univ. 
L.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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White,  Cornelia  C,  Cat.  Seminary  L.,  Caze- 

novia,  N.  Y. 
White,  E.  R.,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara 

Falls,  N.  Y. 

White,  Eugene,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
White,  Gertrude  Fitch,  Children's  Ln.  F.  P. 

L.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

White,  Marinda  S.,  As.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Whitney,  Mrs.   Carrie  Westlake,  Ln.   P.   L., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Whitten,  Robert  H,  Sociology  Ln.  State  L., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Whittlesey,   Julia   Margaret,    Student   N.    Y. 

State  L.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Wicoff,  S.  L.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Sindey,  O. 
Wicoff,  Mrs.  S.  L.,  Sidney,  O. 
Wightman,  Alice  G.,  As.  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wilbur,   Amey   C,   Substitute   P.   L.,   Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Wilbur,  Mary  J.,  As.  P.  L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Williams,   E.   T.,   Cataract  Journal,  Niagara 

Falls,  N.  Y. 

*  Williams,  Lizzie  Annie,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Maiden, 

Mass. 

Williams,  Mary,  ex-Ln.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Williams,  Rufus  P.,  Teacher,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Rufus  P.,  North  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

Wilson,  Halsey  W.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Windsor,  Phineas  Lawrence,  Chief  of  Index 

and   Catalog   Division,    Copyright   Office, 

L.  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Windsor,  Mrs.  P.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Winser,  Beatrice,  As.  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

*  Wire,  Dr.  G.  F.,  Deputy  Ln.  Worcester  Co. 

Law  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


*  Wire,  Mrs.  G.  E.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Witmar   Jennie  A.,  As.  P.  L.,  Niagara  Falls, 

N.  Y. 
Wolle,  Grace  A.,  Pres.  Tr.  P.  L,,  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 
Wood,  Frederick  C.,  Head  Cat.  Grosvenor  L., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wood,  Mildred  C,  Ln.  Woodland  Br.  P.  L., 

Cleveland,  O. 

Woodcock,  Anna  S.,  As.  Grosvenor  L.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 
Woodman,  Mary  S.,  As.   P.  L.,   Somerville, 

Mass. 
Woodmansee,  Ralph  C.,  As.  Univ.  of  Illinois 

L.,  Champaign,  111. 
Woods,  Catharine  J.,  As.  P.  L.,  Niagara  Falls, 

Wright,  Ada,  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*  Wright,  Jennie  C,  As.  P.  L.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Wright,     Margaret,    Ln.     P.     L.,     Lewiston, 

N.  Y. 
Wright,  Mary  M.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

*  Wright,  Purd  B.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  St.  Joseph, 

Mo. 
*Wyer,  James   Ingersoll,  Jr.,   Ln.   Univ.  of 

Neb.  L.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
*Wyer,  Malcolm  Glenn,  N.  Y.  State  L    S., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wyman,  A.   L.,   Manager  Library  Dept.  Li- 
brary Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wyman,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Young,   Hester,   Cat.   Univ.   of  Toronto   L., 

Toronto,  Can. 
Yust,  William  Frederick,  As.  State  Inspector 

of  Libraries,  N.  Y.  State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Zimmerman,  W.  F.,  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co., 

Chicago,   111. 
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ATTENDANCE  SUMMARIES. 
BY  NINA  E.  BROWNE,  REGISTRAR;  SECRETARY  A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD. 


BY    POSITION   AND   SEX. 


BY    STATES. 


M 
Trustees  and  commissioners. 
Chief  librarians  

en.  Wo 
14 
80 

52 
34 
7 
50 

237 

CTIONS 

men. 
II 
106 
205 
6 
26 
93 

447 

Total. 
25 
186 

257 
40 
33 
143 

684 

419 
56 
6 
162 

12 
2 

18 

5 
i 
i 

2 

Me  

7 

Ind  

...      12 

N    H  

i 

Ill  

...     39 

Vt  

9 

Mich  

...     27 

Mass  

85 

Wis  

.  ...     16 

Library  school  students  

R    I 

ii 

Minn 

7 

Others    

TT 

Total  

N.   Y 

*/ 

..    215 

Mo  

IO 

Pa  

56 

Kan     

7 

BY    GEOGRAPHICAL    SE 

9  of  the  9  No.  Atlantic  states 
5      "      9  So.  Atlantic  states 
3      "      8  Gulf  states 
8      "      8  Lake  states 
3      "      8  Western  states 
2      "      8  Pacific  states 
Canada 
England 
Scotland 
Holland 
Switzerland 

N.    T.. 

18 

Neb  

4 

Del  

II 

Col  

I 

Md     

5 

Or     

..  ..        I 

« 

D    C 

V7 

Wash 

I 

tt 

Va  

I 

TVkfoI 

f\e.i 

<« 

Ga  

2 

tt 

tt 

Tex  

4 

Foreign.  .  . 

.  .  .  .  057 
..  .     27 

ti 

Tenn     .... 

i 

684 

« 

Kv 

i 

« 

O  

41 

tt 

Total. 


684 
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All  Librarians  should  have  a  copy 


of   our    Booklet   542 


TT  describes  three  new  lines  of  Steel  Filing 
Cabinets  which  we  are  carrying  in  stock 
and  offering  at  particularly  low  prices. 

They  are: 

Steel   Document  Files 

Steel    Vertical  Files 

Steel  Card  Indejc   DrcLtvers 

The  booklet  particularly  illustrates  a  large 
number  of  small  file  cases  suited  to  library  uses 
which  can  be  shipped  promptly  on  order. 
These  cabinets  are  incombustible,  durable, 
neatly  made  and  finished,  and  indispensable  to 
Safe  Filing. 

COPIES  OF  BOOKLET  ON  APPLICATION. 


ART  METAL  CONSTRDCTION  CO. 

55  Gifford  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  "ALL  STEEL"  BOOK  STACK 
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HENRY  MALKAN 


LIBRARY  .    .    . 
9      DEPARTMENT 


The  reason  why  you  should  buy  from  us  can  be  briefly 
summarized.  Our  prices  are  always  as  low  as  the  lowest, 
and  every  month  we  offer  bargains  that  cannot  be  duplicated 
elsewhere.  Our  service,  too,  is  prompt,  and  gives  general 
satisfaction. 

We  carry  in  stock  thousands  of  sets  and  miscellaneous 
books  that  very  few,  if  any,  booksellers  handle  at  all ;  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  subscription  sets.  We  guarantee  to 
furnish  every  book  we  quote  on,  if  in  print,  and  those  which 
publishers  report  out-of-print  or  out-of-stock,  we  often  are 
able  to  get  through  our  search  system. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  Librarian  with  a 
list  of  the  leading  Libraries  that  have  purchased  from  us 
thousands  of  volumes,  and  which  we  have  served  satisfac- 
torily. 

Our  method  of  supplying  Libraries  has  been  commended 
by  all  our  customers,  and  should  you  be  in  a  hurry  for 
books,  we  can  supply  you  quickly  and  cheaply. 

SPECIAL    BARGAIN 

History  of  the  Nations 

74  Volximes 

This  set  of  Histories  is  published  to  sell  for  over  $50.00. 
They  are  bound  in  strong  buckram,  gilt  top.  All  the 
volumes  contain  fine  photogravure  frontispiece  and  many 
illustrations.  Our  special  price,  $25.00.  Only  a  few  sets 
can  be  had  at  this  price.  We  will  send  a  sample  volume  or 
set  on  approval.  Following  are  the  titles  : 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONS 

This   Set   Contains   the   Following 

ITALY I  vol Symonds 

INDIA 3  vols Murray 

IRELAND 2  vols Taylor 

JAPAN 2  vols..   ...Griffis 

MEXICO 2  vols Prescott 

PALESTINE. 3  vols Milman 

PERU 2  vols Prescott 

PERSIA I  vol Fraser 

POLAND I  vol Fletcher 

ROME 6  vols Gibbon 

RUSSIA 2  vols Rambaud 

SCOTLAND I  vol Robertson 

SPAIN   AND  PORTUGAL.. 5  vols Dunham 

BOERS I  vol Van    der   Hoogt 

CANADA 2  vols Murray 

CHINA 2  vols Davis 

DENMARK ^ 

SWEDEN 1 2  vols Crichton 

NORWAY ) 

EGYPT 2  vols Wilkinson 

ENGLAND 4  vols Green 

FRANCE 8  vols Guizot 

GERMANY 2  vols Lewis 

GREECE 12  vols Grote 

HOLLAND. 


NETHERLANDS  V°' 

SWITZERLAND I  vol Lardner 

UNITED  STATES..  ,.6  vols Hildreth 


HENRY     MALKAN 


1  William  and  67  Stone  Sts.,  CftCSST)  New  York  City 

Telephone,    1905    Brotyd 
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ft  early     "Ready 
THE 

Publishers' Trade  List  Annual 

1903 

will  comprise  the  lists  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  publishers — over 
eighty  lists  more  than  the  work  has  before  contained — which  will  greatly 
enhance  its  value  to  the  bookseller  as  an  inexpensive  work  of  reference 
for  books  in  print.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  size,  the  price  will  be 
as  heretofore,  $2,  and  to  those  subscribing  and  paying  in  advance,  $1.50. 

NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY  INDEX 

We  are  preparing  this  year  a  supplement  to  the  Index  volume  of 
last  year,  which  will  include  (i)  the  titles  of  the  books  of  those  pub- 
lishers who  were  not  represented  in  last  year's  Catalogues  volume  ;  (2) 
the  titles  of  the  new  books  published  since  the  issue  of  last  year's 
Trade  List  Annual  by  the  publishers  represented  in  the  1902  and  1903 
volumes  ;  and  (3)  the  titles  which  were  reported  too  late  for  insertion 
in  last  year's  Index  volume,  as  well  as  corrections,  etc. 

Supplementary  Index*  1  vol.,  about  200  pages,  8vo., 
cloth,  $2.     After  Publication,  $2.50. 

Only  enough  copies  of  the  Supplementary  Index  will  be  printed 
to  supply  the  demand  from  those  who  purchased  last  year's  INDEX, 
and  to  bind  up  with  the  small  number  of  the  remaining  copies  of  last 
year's  INDEX,  into  a  comprehensive  volume  of  about  1300  pages, 
which  will  be  priced  at  $5  for  copies  paid  for  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion, or  $6  thereafter. 

The  prices  in  every  case  are  net,  and  do  not  include  carriage. 
Orders,  with  remittance,  should  be  placed  now.  Directions  for 
enclosure  delivery  in  New  York  should  accompany  the  order,  unless 
shipment  is  to  be  by  express  at  the  charge  of  the  subscriber.  Address 

The  Office  of  THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY 
(P.  O.  Box  943)  298  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 

HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  several  years,  handling  with  satisfaction  the  entire 
library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries  of  the  country,  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our  disposal,  and  to  the 
prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  Library  orders.  A  request  for 
estimate  on  any  miscellaneous  list  of  publications  will  receive  special 
attention.  Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short 
time  after  order  is  placed — our  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
as  well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
interested  in  Free,  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private  Libraries  to 
visit  our  mammoth  establishment. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE   AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

39-41   CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


20tii  Century  Book  Cover 


=  0 


A  PERFECT  automatic  BOOK  COVER  adjustable  for  application  to  different  thicknesses 
of  books  of  any  size,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  TITLE  on  the  back  of  the  book 
exposed  to  view.     ONE  SIZE  can  be  applied  to  books  from  4K«°  to  5^*8  regardless  of 
thickness.  Sample  dozen,  postpaid.  30  c*t\t» 

Writ*  J»r  /nil  fart  ten/art  and  fir  ten  an  gmantilitt.    Sfitcial  ttrmi  t»  Litrarits 


STRONGHURST  MFG.  COMPANY, 


Stronghurst,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN   C7LVENC. 


HENRY   JOHN    BROWN. 


B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN, 

American    Library    and    Literary   Agents. 

THIS  Agency  was  established  in  1864  for  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institution 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philc 
sophical  Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscripts. 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  have  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  ior  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipment 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mail  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency.  

B.  F.  STEVENS  i  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 

New  York  Agency,  45  William  Street. 


A  QUAKER  CITY, 

Over  ISO^niitli  Premier 
used  ty  (fty  Deparhnentf j 
in  this 


gNDNARK 


are 


having  Office^ 


550  feeh  in  fleijh\ 


m* •• —  v 

»J  TYPEWRITER  (o, 

SnpceseMWJ 
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Permit  Me 

to  introduce  an 
outline  picture 
of  myself, 


Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 

at  your  service.  I  write  true  black,  stay  black  forever,  and 
am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.  I  am  the 
only  lineal  descendant  of  the  everlasting  writing  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  loc.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 


MAIN  OFFICE:   371  Ninth  St.,     (BROOKLYN,  N.  Y., 
FACTORY:  240-344  Eighth  St.,  f  U.  5.  A. 


New  York,  Chicago,  London.   ' 


OUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  car- 
ries a  larger  and  more  general  stock 
of  the  publications  of  all  American  pub- 
lishers than  any  other  house  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  do  we  have  the 
regular  publications  of  all  the  prominent 
publishers  of  miscellaneous,  technical, 
scientific,  and  school  and  college  text- 
books, but  also  thousands  of  publications 
of  the  lesser  known  publishers  and  thou- 
sands of  volumes  for  which  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  and  which  are  not  car- 
ried by  the  general  bookseller. 

Our  Classified  Catalogue  contains  a 
section  of  books  especially  adapted  for 
sc}wol  libraries. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO., 

315-221  WAHASH  AVENUE. 
CHICAGO. 
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Bibliographic  PuDllcailons. 

For  all  American  books  as  they  appear,  take  THE  PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY;  for  an  hour'l 
glance  each  month  at  the  important  books  and  magazine  papers,  take  LITERARY  NEWS; 
for  library  matters  take  THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL;  for  magazine  articles  in  general,  consult 
THE  ANNUAL  LITERARY  INDEX;  for  books  in  print  or  issued  of  late  years,  see  THE  AMERI. 
CAN  and  ANNUAL  CATALOGUES,  also,  the  index  to  the  PUBLISHERS' TRADE  LIST  ANNUAL 
for  1902  and  the  Index  thereto. 

PUBLISHERS'    WEEKLY.      Estab-    THE    PUBLISHERS'   TRADE   LIST    AN- 


THE 

hshed  in  1873,  with  which  was  incorporated  the  Amtri- 
can  Literary  Gazette  and  Publishers^  Circular  (estab- 
lished in  1852.)  Recognized  as  the  representatiye  of 
the  publishing  and  bookselling  interests  in  the  United 
States.  Contains  full  weekly  record  of  American  pub- 
lications, with  monthly  cumulative  indexes,  etc.  Sub- 
scription, $3.00  a  year,  postpaid  ;  to  foreign  countries, 
postpaid,  $4.00  a  year;  single  numbers,  10  cents,  post- 
paid. Special  Numbers:  Educational  Number,  in 
leatherette,  50  cents;  Christmas  Number,  25  cents;  the 
numbers  containing  the  three,  six  and  nine  months1 
Cumulated  Lists,  35  cents  each.  Extra  copies  of  the 
Annual  Summary  Number,  to  subscribers  only,  $1.00. 

THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  Official  Organ 
•f  the  American  Library  Association.  Chiefly  devoted 
to  library  economy  and  bibliography.  Established  in 
1876.  Published  monthly.  Subscription,  $5.00  a  year, 
postpaid  ;  single  numbers,  50  cents.  Price  to  Europe, 
or  other  countries  in  the  Union,  aot  a  year;  single  num- 
bers, at.  (LITERARY  NEWS  it  tent/rtt  to  subscribers  •/ 
THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.)  Teachers  may  be  interested 
in  the  "School  Number"  published  in  the  spring  of 
each  year. 

GENERAL    INDEX    TO   THE    LIBRARY 

JOURNAL,  vols.  1-33, 1876-1897.  Arranged  to  serve 
as  an  index  to  succeeding  volumes  or  for  other  sources 
of  professional  information.  4°,  in  sheets,  or  paper 
binding,  $3.50  ;  A.  L.  A.  half  leather,  $3.00. 

LITERARY  NEWS.  A  Monthly  Journal  of 
Current  Literature.  Contains  the  freshest  news  con- 
cerning books  and  authors ;  list*  of  new  publications ; 
reviews  and  critical  comments;  characteristic  extracts; 
sketches  and  anecdotes  of  authors;  bibliographical 
references;  prominent  topics  of  the  magazines;  portraits 
of  authors,  and  illustrations  from  the  newest  books, 
etc.,  etc.  Subscription,  $1.00  a  year, postpaid;  single 
numbers,  10  cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  CATALOGUE  of  books  in 
print  and  for  sale  July  i,  1876,  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  F.  LKYPOLOT,  and  its  supplements,  1876- 
84, 1884-90, 1*90-95,  and  1895-1900,  compiled  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  R.  R.  BOWKER,  aims  to  present 
all  the  bibliographical  features  of  the  books  in  the 
American  market,  arranged  in  the  first  part  alphabet- 
ically by  both  authors  and  titles,  and  in  the  second 
part  alphabetically  by  subjects. 

The  Catalogue  and  its  supplementary  volumes  form 
the  only  approximately  complete  guide  in  existence  to 
the  American  books  of  the  day, so  arranged  as  to  make 
reference  easy  from  whatever  direction  the  inquiry 
may  come,  whether  from  that  of  the  author,  or  the 
title,  or  the  subject.  It  not  only  furnishes  the  desired 
information  about  any  particular  book  of  which  the 
consulter  is  in  search,  but  shows  what  others  there 
are  by  the  same  author  or  on  the  same  subject  in  which 
he  is  interested.  To  the  bookseller,  therefore,  it  is 
valuable  both  in  filling  orders  and  in  stimulating  busi- 
ness; to  the  librarian,  in  supplying  gaps  and  propor- 
tioning his  collection;  and  to  all  who  are  practically 
concerned  with  books,  in  furnishing  information  by  a 
convenient  method. 

The  author-and-ti  tie  volume  of  the  1876  volume  is 
out  of  print.  A  limited  number  of  the  subject  volume 
maybe  had  in  half  leather  binding  at  $15. 

The  volumes  covering  the  periods  1876-84  aad  1884- 
90  are  also  out  of  print. 

,  1890-95,4*,  hf.  mor.,  $15. 

,  1895-1000,  4*,  hf.  mor.,  $15. 

THE  ANNUAL  AMERICAN  CATALOGUE, 

Cumulated,  containing  yearly  the  monthly  lists  in 
THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY,  cumulated,  giving  in  one 
alphabet,  'by  author,  title,  and  subject,  information 
of  the  books  issued  during  the  years  covered  by  the 
latest  volume.  It  also  contains  a  directory  of  pub- 
lUhers  with  full  stree  t  addresses.  The  current  volume 
covering  1900  to  1903,  inclusive.  Svo,  elotb.  ntt, 
$*••<>. 


NUAL.  Contains :  The  latest  catalogues  of  upwards 
of  300  American  publishers.  These  lists,  all  bound 
in  one  volume  arranged  alphabetically  for  read?  ref- 
erence, with  marginal  index,  guiding  the  finger  at 
once  to  the  right  letter,  present  in  their  combination  i 
convenient  and  time-saving  a  working-tool  as  to  make 
it  indispensable  to  every  one  who  has  any  interest  in 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  books.  Large  Svo,  cloth,  with- 
out index,  net,  $2.00;  with  index.  2  v.,  8°.  net,  $4. 50. 

INDEX  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS'  TRADE 

LIST  ANNUAL,  1903,  contains  an  index,  by  author, 
title  and  subject  catchword  to  the  lists  of  the  246  pub- 
lishers represented  in  the  Catalogues  volume  pi  the 
PUBLISHERS'  TRADE  LIST  ANNUAL  for  1902,  furnishing 
by  means  of  140,000  entries,  ready  reference  to  the 
books  of  the  leading  publishers  in  print  July  i,  1902, 
and  to  forthcoming  bocks  of  which  they  could  furnish 
information  in  August  of  that  vear.  i  v..  8°,  cl.,  net, 
$5.00.  Supplementary  Index  for  1903.  i  v.,  8*,  cl., 
net,  $2.50.  The  two  volumes  bound  in  one,  $6. 

THE  ANNUAL  LITERARY  INDEX,  includ- 

ing  Periodicals,  American  and  English  ;  Essays,  Book, 
Chapters,  etc.,  with  Author-Index,  Bibliographies, 
Necrology  and  Index  to  Dates  of  Principal  Events. 
Edited,  with  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  of  'ike  Library  Journal 
staff,  by  W.  I.  FLETCHER  and  R.  R.  BOWKER.  8«. 
cloth,  $3.50. 

THE  AflERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  CATA- 

LOUUE.  Contain*  a  price-list  of  all  the  text-booka  i 
use  in  the  United  States,  arranged  alphabetically  ' 
author's  or  editor's  name,  and  a  detailed  subject- 
index,  referring  from  each  specific  subject  to  authors 
of  books  on  that  subject.  Svo,  leatherette,  50  cents. 

THE  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  [Annual] 

giving  full  titles  classified  under  author  and  subject  in 
one  strict  alphabet,  with  particulars  of  the  size,  price, 
month  of  publication,  and  name  of  publisher  of  tie 
books  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  cal- 
endar year,  being  a  continuation  of  the  "  London  " 
and  "British"  Catalogues.  [London:  Sampson  Low, 
Maraton&Co.]  8vo,  cloth,  net,  ft. 50.  THE  ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE  and  THE  ANNUAL  AMERICAN  CATALOCPE 
bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  $4.50. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  SOCIETIES:  a  pro- 
visional list  of  the  publications  of  American  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  other  societies  from  their  organ- 
ization. Compiled  under  the  editorial  direction  of  R. 
R.  BOWKER.  Schedules  over  iioo  societies  issuing 
publications,  and  gives  title-entries  of  all  their  pub- 
lications, as  far  as  data  could  be  obtained  from  the 
societies  and  from  libraries.  4*,  paper,  $2.50;  clotfc. 
13.00. 

STATE  PUBLICATIONS :  a  provisional  lilt 
of  the  official  publications  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States  from  their  organization.  Compiled  under 
the  editorial  direction  ef  R.  R.  BOWKER.  Pt.  i :  New 
England  States— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  Pt.  > : 
North  Central  States— New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconain.  4*.  (For  complete  work,  $5.00.) 

THE  PROFESSION  OF  BOOKSELLING: 

a  handbook  of  practical  hints  for  the  apprentice  aad 
bookseller.  By  A.  GEOWOLL,  managing  editorof  THE 
PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY,  and  author  of  "  A  Bookseller's 
Library,"  "Book-trade  Bibliography  ia  the  Unit 
States  in  the  XlXth  Century,"  etc.  Pts.  i  and  t.  IS, 
bds.,  each,  $a.oe.  (Concluding  part  in  prefarati 


Address  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY, 
P.  O.  RM  ft,**.  ao«  Broadway,  New  Y« 
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Telegraphic  Address :  ADOLF  WEIGEL,  LEIPZIG.         Please  put  full  name  and  address  on  all  communications. 

ADOLF  WEIGEL, 

New  and  Second-Hand  Bookseller.     Agent  for  A  broad. 

4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE.  LEIPZIG*  4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSK. 

Owing  to  the  special  organization  of  his  business,  Mr.  ADOLF  WEIGEL  is  in  a 
position  to  procure  all  books,  new  as  -well  as  second-band,  at  the  lowest 
terms. 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

Library  Works,  Scientific  Publications,  Sets  of  Periodicals,  Scarce  Books,  Curiosa, 
Old   Prints,    First   Editions,   History    and  Literature,   Fine  Arts,  Engravings. 

His  widespread  business  relations  enable  him  to  execute  most  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Leipzig  being  the  famous  Book-Emporium  of  the  whole  world,  his  investigations 
for 

OLD,   SCARCE    AND   OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 
are  always  crowned  with  success. 

ADVANTAGEOUS     SUPPLY      FOR     INSTITUTIONS. 

PUBLIC    LIBRARIES,   SAVANTS   AND    BOOKLOVERS. 

All  catalogues  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  topically,  They  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Please  write  for  terms  and  state  special  wishes  or 
subjects  interested  in.  All  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND   VALUABLE  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 
AGENTS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 


KRAQ 


TENGWALL  FILE  &  LEDGER  CO. 

OP    NEW    YORK 

*39  GREENWICH    STREET 

EASTERN  AOBNT3 


Adjustable    Library   Shelves 

BUILT    TO    SUIT 
ANY  HEIGHT        ANY  DEPTH        ANY  COLOR 

CARD  INDEX  CASES 
DOCUMENT-FILES. .. 


Krag  Metallic  Construction  Go. 

CHICAGO 
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Quaker  Arrivals  at  Philadelphia 

—  1  *7Cf|     Being  a  JAst  of  Certificates  of  Removal  Received 
1/OU     at   Philadelphia   Monthly 


.M  ,,!!„,,   of  Friends. 

A  valuable  mine  of  information  for  the  genealogist  and  for  the  historian  interested  in  the  early  migrations 
into  Pennsylvania.  It  includes  a  complete  list  of  hundreds  of  Quaker  emigrants  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales, 
Barbadoes,  etc.,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  during  the  above  period,  giving  also  the  location 
whence  they  came,  and  usually  other  items  of  the  condensed  information  especially  valuable  to  the  genealogist 
and  historian.  Compiled  from  the  original  manuscript  records  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  by  ALBERT 
COOK  MYERS,  M.L.  A  full  alphabetical  index  of  the  names  is  appended.  Price,  9  1.25,  postpaid. 

FERRIS    &  LEACH,   Publishers,  Philadelphia. 
LATEST    IMPROVED     BOOK    HOLDER. 


Samples  mailed    upon  request 
for  75  cents 

If  not   satisfactory   return 
postage  refunded 


For  further  Information  apply  to 

Feldmann    System  Mfg.  Co. 

(Not  Incorporated) 

66-68  West  Van  Buren  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  ENGLISH 
BOOKTRADE   BIBLIOGRAPHY 

An  historical  account  of  English  booktrade  bibliogra- 
phy from  1595  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, with  a  prefatory  chapter  on  the  beginnings  of 
booktrade  bibliography,  bookselling  and  publishing 
since  the  introduction  of  printing,  by  A.  GROWOLL, 
managing  editor  of  The  Publishers'  Weekly,  and  an 
annotated  bibliography  by  WILBERFORCE  EAMES, 
Lenox  Librarian.  The  work  contains  three  portraits 
of  prominent  bibliographers  on  Japan  paper  and  a 
number  of  facsimiles. 

One  volume,  8vo,  half  leather,  net,  $5.    Carriage  free 

Of  value  to  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature  since  Gutenberg's  time. 

"Librarians,  literary  folk,  publishers  and  booksell- 
ers in  general  will  find  it  of  surpassing  interest  and 
real  value." — London  Publishers'  Circular. 


M.  L.  GREENHALGH,  1135  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Rare  and  Choice  Books 

WE  invite  the  attention  of  book-buyers  to  our  large 
stock  of  Rare,  Old  and  Choice  books.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  Will  furnish  any  book  ever  pub- 
lished. Our  "Shpppe"  it  the  World's  Emporium  for 
books  on  Mormonism.  Send  lists  of  wants.  Catalogues 
on  request. 
8HEPARD  BOOK  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  8.  A. 


SPECIAL    NOTICES. 


A  MISSING  MANUSCRIPT.— The  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  for  accurate  in- 
formation indicating  the  present  whereabouts  (with 
permission  to  copy  the  same)  of  the  MS.  work,  writ- 
ten by  the  Reverend  Lewis  Rou,  entitled:  'Critical 
Remarks  upon  the  Letter  to  the  Craftsman  on  the 
Game  of  Chess,"  being  a  closely  written,  thin,  small 
quarto  of  24  pages,  beginning  with  a  dedicatory  let- 
ter: "To  His  Excellency,  William  Cosby,  Esq.,  Cap- 
tain-General and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the 
Provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey."  At  the 
end  of  this  dedicatory  epistle  is  the  date:  "New 
York,  ye  I3th,  of  Decemb.  1734,"  which  date  is 
virtually  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  This 
unpublished  tract  was,  during  1858-9,  for  a  while  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  George  H.  Moore, 
then  librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
to  whom  it  had  been  lent  by  the  now  unknown 
owner.  Information  concerning  it  may  be  sent  to 
THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

BOOKS  WANTED. 


Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sibley,  J.  L.,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Graduates  of 
Harvard  University,  1642-1689,  3  v. 

Columbia  University  Library,  N.  Y. 

Valentine,  David  T.,  Compilation  of  Existing  Ferry 
Leases  and  Railroad  Grants  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York.     1866. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Matthews,  Jas.  Brander,  Home  Library.  N.  Y.,  Ap- 
pleton,  1883. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Contemporary  Biography  of  Penn- 
sylvania, v.  2-3.  N.  Y.,  Atlantic  Publishing  and 
Engraving  Co.,  1890  and  1894. 
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'JI  interested  in 

all  publications  that  increase  the  usefulness  of  their  library  and  lighten  their  own  labor.  Peri- 
odical literature  contains  the  latest  development  in  advanced  thought  and  has  been  made  easily 
available  and  doubly  valuable  in  all  reference  work  by 

THE  CUMULATIVE  INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS 

This  Index  makes  all  articles  immediately  available  in  sixty  of  the  leading  magazines,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  large  and  small  libraries.  Whether  your  reference  work  is 
with  children,  teachers,  students,  professional  men  or  club  women  you  need  this  help.  It  saves 
your  time,  your  nerves,  your  money. 

ASK  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

CUMULATIVE  INDEX  COMPANY 

504  American    Trust    Building,  -  Cleveland,    Ohio 

NEUflANN  BROTHERS 

Established  1879 

Library  Bookbinders 

497-505  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 

Hallenbeck  Building: 
Telephone  4807  Franklin  Near  Centre  Street 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  correct  arranging  and 
lettering  of  works  in  foreign  languages 

SPECIAL  ORDER  WORK  IN  CLOTH  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER 
Estimates  Given 

H.  SOTHERKN  &  CO., 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agents  in 
Europe  for  Private  Bookbuyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 

1V7ITH  exceptionally  long  experience  In  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  care,  dill- 
W  gence,  and  discretion  in  everything  relating  to  it,  and  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great. 
Established  1816.  _ 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books  ("  Sot  Juran's  Price-Current  of  Literaturt")  post  fret. 


t4O  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. :  London, 

T<-l«9raphi«  AA.lrr**:  JtOOKMKJf,  J.ONDOtf.        Cod«» :  WICODif  and  ABO. 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LIBRARY  AGENTS, 

Dryden   House,   Gerrard   Street,    \V.,    London,    Kujf., 

Having  extensive  experience  in  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS.  GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
Second-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
TARIES, AND  OTHERS.  Careful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
obtaining  Foreign  and  Scarce  Books.  BINDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  UNDERTAKEN.  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowest 
Rates.  

TERMS  ON  APPLICATION,  ALSO  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  APPLIANCES.  HANDBOOKS.  ETC. 
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Early  Pensilvania 
and  New  Jersey 

EDITED  BY 

CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

During  1698  there  appeared  in  London  a  little 
tract  written  by  one  Gabriel  Thomas,  which 
related  to  "Pensilvania  and  West-New-Jfrsey 
in  America."  For  its  value  see  Winsor's  "  His- 
tory" or  the  "A.  L.  A."  Guide.  Its  rarity  is 
excessive — a  New  York  dealer  wants  over 
$1000  for  a  copy  recently  offered.  Mr.  Brady 
has  consented  to  write  an  historical  introduc- 
tion, and  hereafter  it  will  form  Volume  VI.  of 
the  "BB"  reprints.  The  price  will  be  $2.00 
net,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  previous  issues  a 
few  of  which  still  remain,  although  the  Den- 
ton  (long  since  out  of  print)  now  brings  fancy 
prices  at  auction. 

250  Copies.    Antique  Beards.    Plates 


A  Description  of  New 
York  During  1695 


EDITED   BY 


VICTOR  HUGO  PALTSITS 

Just  ready  as  Volume  V.  of  the  above  series, 
Miller's  "Description  of  the  Province  and  City  of 
New  York  "  (1695)  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
volume  yet  issued  of  the  now  popular  and  im- 
portant collection.  Announced  sometime  since 
the  work  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  but  is 
now  offered  as  virtually  a  new  book.  For  the 
first  time  correctly  transcribed  from  the  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum,  it  gives  to  the 
student  a  phase  of  early  New  York  life  which 
is  vastly  interesting,  and  contains  facts  which 
are  not  elsewhere  accessible.  The  introduc- 
tion is  in  itself  a  monograph  on  the  subject, 
the  notes  are  copious,  a  complete  index  is  ap- 
pended and  a  life  of  the  author  for  the  first 
time  presented.  Of  this  particular  volume  400 
copies  are  made  and  to  be  sold  at  the  uniform 
price. 


Octavo,  about   136  Pages. 
Plates 


Antique  Boards 


TO  BE  SOLD  AS  A  WHOLE 


Containing   only    Books 
and  Manuscripts  of  the 

XVI.-XVIII.    CENTURY 

ON 

Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics 

Among  which  are  many  "  Rarissima  " 
and  "  Unica." 


Catalogue  mailed  on  demand  by 

W.  JUNK, 

RATHENOWER  STR.  22,  BERLIN 


SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKSELLER 


Magazines. 


I  will  undertake 
to  supply  any 
magazine  or  review  published,  at  a  price 
per  copy  depending  upon  its  market  value, 
or  the  cost  of  finding  same,  if  not  on  hand. 
I  have  considerably  over  5oo,ooomagazinet 
in  stock,  and  the  assortment  is  as  varied 
as  the  production  of  the  periodical  press  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  A  Business- 
like query  with  list  of  wants  will  be  met  by 
a  prompt  and  business-like  reply. 

AC        TT    ADI/       174  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
>      3.     uJ-Rni\,          (Opposite  St.  Paul's.) 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A    SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Stock  in  Existence. 

W.    H.    LOWDERMILK    &    CO., 

1494-6  P  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


DAVIS'    BOOKSTORE 

35  WEST  42d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Fine  Books  at  Reasonable  Prices 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  MONTHLY 
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A    LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT    ON    BUSINESS 

PRINCIPLES 

We  believe  that  we  are  more  efficient  than  other  houses  as  Library  Agents,  became  the  library  department 

has  supervision  distinct  from  our  wholesale  book  business  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Librarians. 
We  manage  this  department  on  the  same  business  principles  as  our  wholesale  book  department.     In  a  word 

tbe  Books  are 
ASSEMBLED.  PACKED  txrvd  SHIPPED  by  COMPETENT  BOOK  MEN 

The  result  is 
ECONOMY.     ACCUR.ACY     e.  n  d     DISPATCH 

THE  BAKER.  <&  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Book  Dealers 

33-37  East  17th  St..  Union  Square  North.         -         -         -        NEW  YORK 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

'Publishers,  Importers,  and  'BooKsellers 
i53»  i55»  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,          -         New  York  City 

We  invite  the  attention  of  LIBRARIANS  to  an  extensive  and  complete  stock 
of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers  supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Foreign  books  imported  free  of  duty.  Special  attention  given  to  obscure  and 
out-of-print  publications. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THK 
LAMP,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 


6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


27  and  29  West  23d  St.         ,    |.  N  Q  lUl    24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


MESSRS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  in- 
telligently and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Their  Branch  House  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
mission usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  it  practicable  to  buy  all 
books  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literatare,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
Their  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 


The   Dura   Library  Binding 

Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  THE  WALES  IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.  (Pat.  June  7,  1898.) 
If  vou  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding, 

W»:M  lB>PK>Y«d  Book-Blndlng.     Pit.  ten*  1,  18M.  "J" 

suu  Right. tor s«i«.  you    are    not    doing    the  best   for   your 

Library.     Soliciting  a  trial  order  from  you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Maryborough,  Mass. 
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London  Agency  for  American  Libraries 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  & 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,    Covent  Garden,   LONDO1 


Special  Notice  to  Librarians. 

British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,   Scientific   Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  mar! 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who   require   Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to  lose   no 

time  in  stocking  their  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the    enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand  for   British    published   Books. 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  I  have  so 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  case  of  public  men  visiting  London 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
affairs." 

EDW.  Q.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 


1856-19O3. 
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London  Agency  for  American  Libraries 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,   Covent  Garden,   LONDON. 


Special  Notice  to  Librarians. 


British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,  Scientific  Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  mail 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who   require   Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to  lose   no 

time  in  stocking  their  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the    enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand  for  British    published   Books. 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  I  have  so 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  case  of  public  men  visiting  London 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
affairs." 

EDW.  Q.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 
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MAIN    FI.(H)K    PLAN.    I.II1RARY    OF    THE    MEDICAL    SOCIETY   OF  THE  COUNTY   OF    KINCS 


VOL.  28. 


AUGUST,  1903. 


No.  8 


As  was  expected,  the  Niagara  Falls  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Library  Association  did 
not  reach  the  standard  set  at  Magnolia  last 
year  in  point  of  numbers;  but  it  fulfilled  ex- 
pectations in  bringing  together  a  representa- 
tive attendance  of  about  seven  hundred  per- 
sons. In  the  importance  and  variety  of  the 
subjects  presented  it  ranks  as  a  close  second 
to  last  year's  conference,  and,  as  was  the  case 
at  Magnolia,  the  beauty  of  the  meeting-place 
made  the  rush  of  constant  sessions  and  the 
strain  of  an  overcrowded  program  less  bur- 
densome than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been,  while  the  Canadian  post-conference  trip 
proved  a  most  refreshing  and  delightful 
finale.  The  chief  criticism  to  be  made  is  the 
familiar  one  —  the  overcrowding  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing deliberate  consideration  of  important  sub- 
jects. To  a  degree  this  overcrowding  is  in- 
evitable in  any  organization  which  aims  to 
give  representation  to  so  many  diverse  inter- 
ests and  activities  as  does  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation, but  the  high  pressure  point  touched 
at  Niagara  Falls  is  open  to  serious  objection. 
It  resulted  in  an  atmosphere  of  confusion  and 
disorganization,  and  made  discussion  impos- 
sible or  perfunctory  on  topics  that  are  of 
general  timeliness  and  interest.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  committee  reports  presented 
this  year  treated  important  subjects  in  an  un- 
usually suggestive  way,  and  demanded  much 
more  attention  than  it  was  possible  to  accord 
to  them.  No  one  who  reviews  the  material 
presented  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings,  now 
in  the  hands  of  readers  of  the  JOURNAL,  but 
must  feel  that  the  compression  of  all  this 
within  four  days  could  be  accomplished  only 
at  a  sacrifice  of  intelligent  consideration. 


OF  course  the  net-price  system  was  the 
burning  question  of  the  meeting.  The  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  overflowed  the  limits 
set  and  made  evident  how  strong  is  the  feel- 
ing of  grievance  on  the  part  of  librarians.  It 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 


by  the  Council,  adequately  financed,  and 
charged  with  the  definite  task  of  securing  in- 
formation upon  the  general  subject  and  rec- 
ommending methods  of  mitigation  or  evasion 
or  the  difficulties  entailed  by  the  net  rule. 
The  testimony  of  the  librarians  present  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  books  under  the 
net  system  has  increased  from  18  to  20  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  smaller 
public  libraries  in  particular  has  been  serious- 
ly impaired;  the  chief  measures  of  remedy 
advocated  were  refusal  to  buy  net  books  dur- 
ing the  period  of  protection  and  the  importa- 
tion of  English  editions  wherever  possible. 
The  publishers'  side  of  the  question  was  pre- 
sented by  a  representative  of  the  firm  of  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  in  a  manner  at  once  fair- 
minded,  friendly  and  temperate,  though  dis- 
tinctly discouraging,  so  far  as  the  librarians' 
claim  for  a  better  discount  is  concerned. 
Practically,  the  situation  seems  •  at  a  dead- 
lock. It  is  apparent  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  booktrade  the 
public  library  is  regarded  as  a  hindrance 
rather  than  an  aid  in  the  sale  of  books,  and 
a  reduction  in  library  purchases  is  contem- 
plated with  at  least  a  semblance  of  equanim- 
ity. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  librarian, 
the  public  library,  by  virtue  of  its  large  pur- 
chases and  its  character  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution, is  entitled  to  better  rates,  while  it 
is  also  believed  that  in  aiding  in  the  general 
distribution  of  books  it  is  developing  the 
habit  of  book  buying.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
bridge  the  difference  between  these  two 
standpoints,  and  the  fact  that  libraries  must 
have  books  if  they  are  to  carry  on  their  work 
puts  them  under  a  heavy  handicap  in  the  con- 
troversy. Practically  the  same  situation  ex- 
ists at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  article  in  the  Library,  reprinted  elsewhere, 
shows  that  English  librarians  are  consider- 
ing measures  parallel  with  those  advocated  by 
their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
How  far  these  measures  will  be  effective  it 
is  hard  to  say;  but  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  concessions  in  detail  on  both  sides  may 
result  in  a  reasonable -adjustment. 
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ONE  of  the  most  noteworthy  reports  ever 
presented  to  the  Library  Association  was 
that  prepared  for  the  Niagara  Falls  meeting 
by  the  Committee  on  Library  Training.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  practically  the  last  word 
on  conditions  of  library  training  as  they  exist 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  has  opened  the 
way  for  the  formulation  of  certain  definite 
requirements  that  should  raise  the  standards 
of  training  all  along  the  line.  To  this  end 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  present 
committee  of  five  on  library  training  be  re- 
placed by  a  standing  committee  of  eight,  rep- 
resenting respectively  a  state  library  com- 
mission, a  free  circulating  library,  a  college 
or  reference  library,  a  library  trustee,  and 
fcur  library  school  graduates  engaged  in  ac- 
tive work,  this  committee  to  report  each  year 
to  the  Association,  and  its  report  to  be  made 
a  subject  of  discussion  and  not  accepted  in 
routine  order.  As  the  present  committee  is 
still  engaged  in  defining  the  standards  that  it 
regards  as  desirable  for  the  various  agencies 
of  training,  this  recommendation  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Council.  It  would  in- 
volve a  change  in  the  present  by-laws  of  the 
Association,  which  provide  for  a  committee 
of  five  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  perhaps  un- 
wise to  make  hard  and  fast  requirements  as 
to  the  personnel  of  any  committee ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  work 
done  by  the  present  committee  should  have 
the  encouragement  it  deserves,  and  that  the 
matter  be  not  allowed  to  drop  in  the  in- 
terval between  conferences.  It  should  be 
possible  to  carry  out  without  delay  one  other 
suggestion  of  the  committee,  the  publication 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  of  a  pam- 
phlet on  library  training,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  that  such  a  pamphlet  include  or 
embody  the  committee's  own  report  on  this 
subject.  Its  issue  in  a  form  permitting  wide 
distribution  and  easy  reference  would  be  a 
distinct  service  to  library  interests. 


THE  matter  of  a  central  office  or  headquar- 
ters for  the  American  Library  Association 
was  brought  up  at  the  Niagara  meeting  in  a 
way  that  seems  to  promise  definite  results. 
The  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  George  lies 
was  a  clear  and  convincing  presentation  of 
the  need  of  such  a  headquarters  and  the  great 
influence  it  could  exert  in  aiding  and  perfect- 


ing library  development.  Its  discussion  was 
rather  in  the  nature  of  assent  to  Mr.  lies' 
thesis  than  consideration  of  the  details  in- 
volved ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  matter  is 
now,  almost  for  the  first  time,  regarded  as  a 
practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  one.  As  a 
result  of  its  presentation  the  Council  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee'  to  "formulate  a 
plan  for  a  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  estimate  the  necessary  expense, 
consider  means  by  which  this  expense  may 
be  met,"  and  report  to  the  Council  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  The  committee,  of 
which  the  president  of  the  Association  is 
chairman,  has  already  invited  Mr.  lies  and 
Mr.  Dewey  —  the  latter  a  pioneer  in  this 
as  in  most  of  the  new  departures  that 
have  meant  so  much  in  the  modern  library 
movement  —  to  present  their  views  for  its 
consideration;  and  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  and 
suggestions  of  others.  If  the  establishment 
of  an  A.  L.  A.  headquarters  should  prove 
practicable,  through  endowment  or  other 
means,  its  organization  ought  to  represent 
the  very  best  thought  and  foresight  of  the 
library  profession. 

Communications. 

MANUFACTURING  PROGRESS. 

AMONG  the  volumes  of  the  United  States 
Census  published  last  year  are  four  on  Manu- 
factures. Vols.  i.  and  n.  are  purely  statisti- 
cal; vols.  in.  and  rv.  are  descriptive  and  his- 
torical as  well  as  statistical.  The  contribu- 
tions to  vols.  in.  and  iv.  are  so  excellent  that 
they  deserve  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
readers  and  students  by  detailed  references  in 
the  card  catalogs  of  our  college  and  public 
libraries.  Each  theme  is  treated  by  a  special- 
ist, and  usually  in  a  thoroughly  readable  style. 
Based  on  statistical  facts  as  these  sketches 
are,  they  have  distinct  value  in  supplementing 
the  latest  and  best  cyclopedias.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  at  greatest  length  are:  Tex- 
tiles, Food  and  kindred  products,  Lumber, 
Paper  and  pulp,  Printing  and  publishing, 
Iron  and  steel,  Electrical  apparatus,  Locomo- 
tives and  cars,  Bicycles,  Agricultural  imple- 
ments, Watches,  and  Chemicals,  with  an  elab- 
orate digest  of  patents  relating  to  chemistry. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  if  we  had  an  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters  its  officers  might  further  find 
some  good  themes  for  reference  in  every 
other  volume  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  In  many 
ways  these  publications  seem  to  mark  an  ad- 
vance on  those  of  censuses  preceding. 

GEORGE  ILES. 
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NOTES   ON   ENGLISH   PUBLIC   LIBRARIES.* 
BY   N.   D.   C.   HODGES,  Librarian   Cincinnati  (O.) Public  Library. 


IN  the  summer  of  1902  it  was  my  fortune 
to  visit  England,  mainly  for  a  view  of  Eng- 
lish public  libraries;  and,  concentrating  my 
vision  upon  these,  I  am  inspired  to  say 
as  many  pretty  things  of  my  hosts  as  I 
can  find  words  for,  and  the  more  as  I  would 
make  amends  for  the  adverse  criticism  which 
has  been  all  too  common. 

The  public  library  movement  began  simul- 
taneously in  England  and  America.  New 
Hampshire  is  credited  with  passing  the  first 
statute  authorizing  a  tax  levy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  libraries.  This  was  in  1849.  The 
English  Free  Library  Act  was  passed  in  1850, 
and  the  Massachusetts  law  followed  in  1851. 
But  these  dates  do  not  signify  so  much.  In 
the  middle  years  of  the  last  century  there  was 
a  general  awakening  throughout  England  and 
America  to  the  value  of  free  libraries.  Be- 
fcre  that  time  books  had  been  supplied  in  a 
half  public  way  through  circulating  library 
societies,  apprentices'  libraries  and  mechan- 
ics' institutes.  With  the  variation  of  a  year 
here  and  there,  the  history  of  these  under- 
takings was  the  same  in  Cincinnati  as  in 
Liverpool. 

The  English  act  makes  the  establishment  of 
a  library  optional,  each  borough  or  town 
voting  whether  it  will  accept  the  act  or  not. 
Where  the  act  is  adopted  the  control  is  vested 
in  the  town  council,  or  local  legislative  body, 
which  appoints  a  library  committee  either 
wholly  from  its  own  members  or  partly  of 
councilmen  and  partly  of  others  supposed  to 
be  interested  in  library  or  educational  matters. 
While  the  library  boards  in  America  are  gen- 
erally small  bodies  of  five  or  seven  members, 
the  library  committees  of  England  often  num- 
ber eighteen  to  twenty  and  more.  Not  only 
is  the  transaction  of  business  more  difficult 
with  the  membership  so  large  but,  of  neces- 
sity, those  on  the  committees  who  have  given 
little  thought  to  libraries  fail  to  grasp  the 
problems  of  library  management  during  the 
year  for  which  they  are  appointed  or  elected. 
This  mode  of  control  may  have  worked  to  the 

•  Read  at  Niagara  Falls  Conference  of  American 
Library  Association,  June  23,  1903. 


disadvantage  of  libraries  in  Great  Britain. 

Previous  to  the  Queen's  jubilee,  in  1887, 
there  was  one  public  library,  as  Americans 
understand  the  term,  in  what  we  call  Lon- 
don, and  this  was  a  conservatively  managed 
institution  with  a  limited  clientele.  1887 
would  seem  a  recent  date  from  which  to 
reckon  the  history  of  the  public  library  move- 
ment in  a  world-city  like  London,  but  let  us 
remember  that  in  New  York  the  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  was  opened  in  1880,  and  that 
not  until  1894  was  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia a  fact.  New  York  had  its  Society, 
Mercantile,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Apprentices' 
libraries,  and  Philadelphia  the  Library  Com- 
pany and  Mercantile  for  years  before,  it  is 
true;  while,  for  the  good  name  of  London,  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  only  the  British 
Museum  and  we  must  all  bow  our  heads. 
Then  there  are  in  London,  and  not  dating 
from  yesterday,  a  hundred  and  half  another 
hundred  of  endowed,  collegiate  and  propri- 
etary libraries,  not  a  few  with  collections 
ranging  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

American  men  and  women  of  means  have 
given  generously  of  their  wealth  for  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  public  libraries, 
and  this  practice  has  become  so  common  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  it  one  other  happy 
circumstance  peculiar  to  American  life.  But 
which  of  our  American  libraries  may  we  com- 
pare with  the  John  Ryiands  Library  of 
Manchester?  Perhaps  the  Astor  comes  as 
near  as  any.  Yet  to  no  American  library  has 
been  given  an  initial  collection  of  40,000  vol- 
umes costing  $1,250,000,  a  building  of  the 
size  and  charm  of  that  in  Manchester  and  an 
endowment  which  has  allowed  of  increasing 
the  number  of  books  to  80,000,  and  all  within 
a  dozen  years.  The  nucleus  of  the  John  Ry- 
lands  collection  was  the  famous  Althorp  li- 
brary, purchased  from  Earl  Spencer  by  Mrs. 
Ryiands  in  1892.  Manchester  is  a  manufac- 
turing city  of  half  a  million  of  people,  people 
who  might  be  excused  if  proved  to  be  philis- 
tines  of  the  philistines.  And  here  it  has  a 
library  for  scholars  without  match  in  any 
American  city  of  its  size. 
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Manchester  also  has  a  public  library,  which 
serves  the  more  commonplace  book  needs  of 
tht  city.  The  John  Rylands  Library  is  for 
the  aristocrary,  not  of  wealth  or  family  but 
of  culture.  The  Public  Library  makes  a 
showing  above  cavil  in  dates  and  statistics, 
antedating  the  Boston  Public  by  a  year  or  so, 
having  been  opened  Sept  2,  1852,  and  operat- 
ing, besides  the  main  library,  twelve  branches 
and  five  reading  rooms,  to  which  in  a  year 
throng  more  than  4,000,000  readers,  while 
the  number  of  books  issued  for  home  use  or 
consulted  at  the  reference  library  is  large; 
in  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  figures  to  show 
that  the  service  rendered  is  not  commensur- 
ate with  what  is  accomplished  in  any  of  our 
public  libraries. 

The  Openshaw  branch  of  the  Manchester 
library  is  not  without  its  suggestiveness.  It 
is  certainly  different  from  the  average  branch 
library  in  America,  and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that,  while  not  unique,  it  has  features  not 
common  in  England.  The  buildings  were 
erected  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  Manchester 
corporation  and  the  legatees  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Whitvvorth,  the  Whitworth  legatees 
contributing  £8500  out  of  a  total  of  £15,000. 
The  opening  ceremonies  were  held  July  7, 
1894.  Something  should  be  said  here  of  the 
coffee  tavern,  games  room  and  smoking  and 
billiard  rooms.  This  last  contains  three  ta- 
bles, which  are  a  source  of  revenue  —  a  small 
charge  being  made  for  each  game.  The  cof- 
fee tavern  proved  not  to  be  needed  in  that 
locality,  while  the  games  room  and  billiard 
room  have  become  so  popular  that  a  doubt 
has  arisen  whether  they  do  not  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  more  intellectual  side  of  the 
institution. 

Hard  by  the  cathedral  of  Manchester  is  a 
venerable  institution  known  as  Chetham  Col- 
lege. This  foundation,  which  dates  from 
1653,  cares  for  a  school  of  orphan  boys  and  a 
library.  Some  American  librarian  has  re- 
ferred to  this  as  an  example  of  everything  a 
public  library  should  not  be.  Yes,  if  all  libra- 
ries must  be  run  in  the  same  mould.  It  con- 
tains 53,000  volumes,  many  of  them  the  source 
books  of  our  historians,  and  these  are  housed 
in  a  building  which  grew  but  was  never 
built  The  walls  and  rooms,  bearing  the  im- 
press and  scars  of  conflicting  impulses,  have 
that  vitality  which  can  come  to  stone  and 
mortar  only  after  centuries  of  contact  with 


humanity.  The  alcoved  reading  room  simply 
eludes  reproduction  as  does  any  living  form. 
The  books  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  range  in 
an  iron  stack.  Let  those  who  are  in  good 
standing  with  their  ancestors  hie  to  Man- 
chester and,  passing  the  portals  of  Chetham 
College,  commune  with  the  past  as  they  may 
in  few  other  places,  while  those  who  tol- 
erate only  present-day,  bought-in-the-shop 
lift  can  content  themselves  with  the  library  of 
Owens  College,  with  its  60,000  books  mar- 
shaled on  the  decimal  system  according  to 
Dewey. 

I  would  give  Englishmen  the  credit  of  get- 
ting more  out  of  their  libraries  than  we  do. 
There  is  more  good  literature  produced  each 
year  in  England  than  in  America.  Given  the 
ability  to  write,  the  raw  material  of  litera- 
ture —  the  so-called  source-books  —  in  suffi- 
cient supply  and  a  courteous  librarian  and  the 
process  of  book-making,  if  it  may  be  given  no 
higher  title,  will  go  on  merrily.  The  literary 
product  is  but  slightly  dependent  on  library 
machinery  so  carefully  elaborated  in  the 
United  States  these  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  literary  producer  cares  naught  for  this 
mechanism.  He  wants  books  and  plenty  of 
them.  Englishmen  acknowledge  that  their 
library  methods  are  antiquated  and  tell  us 
that  American  methods  are  worth  copying, 
but  they  have  not  copied  them.  English  col- 
lege libraries  have  been  serving  literary  work- 
ers, for  centuries  to  the  satisfaction  of  some 
and  the  discontent  of  others,  as  is  the  meed  of 
most  human  efforts. 

Our  way  is  to  spend  fortunes  classifying, 
cataloging  and  parading  books  before  possi- 
ble readers.  The  English  librarian  has  hoard- 
ed books,  knows  his  treasures  and  willingly 
produces  them  on  call.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  who  uses  a  library  much  — 
uses  it  as  his  work  place  —  knows  the  formed 
literature  of  his  subject  and  expects  to  pore 
untiringly  over  raw  material  in  the  shape  of 
pamphlets  and  manuscripts.  He  wants  a 
quiet  corner — which  he  will  regard  as  his 
own  —  and,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  clev- 
erness, unlimited  privileges  —  which  he  will 
abuse  without  heed.  After  all,  libraries  vary 
in  character  as  the  needs  they  serve  are  dif- 
ferent American  librarians  have  had  as  a 
main  purpose  to  make  libraries  attractive  to 
toddling  readers  of  whatever  age  and  to  in- 
duce these  toddlers  to  take  some  book  for 
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home  reading.  Whatever  the  undertaking 
the  ultimate  object  is  success.  We  are  trying 
to  reach  the  library  goal  charting  our  course 
according  to  the  many  red,  blue  and  green 
rules  which  have  been  formulated  at  the  con- 
ferences national,  state  and  city.  Our  cous- 
ins across  the  water,  as  is  their  national 
habit,  use  neither  chart  nor  compass  but 
make  voyages  as  successful  as  ours. 

But  enough  of  appreciation !  English  pub- 
lic libraries  have  their  vulnerable  points.  Let 
us  compare  them  in  this  feature  and  that  with 
ours,  show  the  flaws  and  regain  our  Ameri- 
can complacency.  What  are  known  as  "child- 
ren's rooms"  in  the  United  States  have  in 
England  their  counterpart  in  "boys'  rooms;" 
though  this  would  be  a  misnomer  for  the  few 
to  which  girls  are  also  admitted.  These 
rooms  ai^  not  open  all  day,  but  only  in  the 
evening;  while  the  practice  with  us  is  rather 
the  contrary.  In  England  the  boys'  rooms 
are  comfortable  places  where  the  young  peo- 
ple may  spend  their  evenings  after  a  day  of 
work.  The  American  children's  rooms  are 
miniature  libraries  planned  to  catch  school 
children.  By  giving  the  children  a  corner  in 
which  they  may  feel  at  home,  the  reading 
habit,  which  has  its  merits,  is  encouraged 
and,  what  is  more  important,  the  children  be- 
come familiarized  with  library  methods  and 
come  to  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
libraries  as  they  may  need  them  in  after-life. 

In  the  English  boys'  rooms  books  are  giv- 
en out  at  a  counter  and  these  are  read  in  the 
room  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  man  in 
charge.  None  of  these  books  are  allowed  to 
circulate,  nor  can  the  young  folks  handle  and 
look  through  the  books  and  make  their  choice 
accordingly.  Boys  and  girls  are  as  apt  as 
not,  under  these  circumstances,  to  ask  for 
books  containing  pictures  or  for  bound  vol- 
umes of  illustrated  papers.  We  all  indulge  the 
primitive  elements  of  our  natures  in  occa- 
sional picture-reading,  but,  with  the  little 
concentration  required,  this  may  degenerate 
into  dawdling,  and  in  America  there  is  a 
tendency  to  discourage  this.  It  was  matter 
of  little  surprise  to  be  told  in  the  first  boys' 
room  which  I  visited  —  where  little  more  was 
called  for  than  the  illustrated  papers  —  that 
the  boys  became  restless  (no  girls  were  ad- 
mitted) and  that  it  was  frequently  necessary 
to  remove  the  more  unruly  ones. 

The  branch  libraries  of  England  impressed 


me  as  newspaper  reading  rooms  with  circu- 
lating library  attachments.  The  newspaper 
rooms  are,  as  with  us,  monopolized  by  men, 
though  generally  there  are  smaller  adjoining 
rooms  for  women  —  a  concession  to  the  gen- 
tle sex  seldom  made  in  American  libraries. 
The  population  of  England  being  homo- 
geneous, the  demand  is  solely  for  English 
newspapers.  The  large  foreign  element  in 
every  American  community  necessitates  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  German,  French  and  Italian 
papers.  The  prominence  of  the  news  room  in 
England  is  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  many  rate-payers  who,  not  being 
book  readers,  would  otherwise  take  little  in- 
terest in  the  libraries.  Popular  gambling  in 
England  takes  the  form  of  betting  on  horses, 
and  as  the  papers  publish  betting  odds  the 
news  rooms  are  patronized  by  those  wishing 
to  see  the  sporting  columns.  So  serious  is 
this  evil  that  in  some  towns  the  library 
boards  have  ordered  the  blacking  out  of  the 
betting  columns,  which  leaves  the  papers 
looking  as  if  they  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Russian  censors. 

In  a  typical  English  library  the  readers  are 
on  one  side  of  a  counter,  the  librarians  are 
on  the  other  and  the  books  are  behind  the  li- 
brarians, and  there  is  very  little  intercourse 
between  the  public  and  the  attendants  except 
as  order  slips  for  books  are  presented.  Eng- 
lishmen are  said  to  resent  assistance  prof- 
fered by  the  librarians.  It  is  true  that  Ameri- 
can readers  do  sometimes  resent  proffered 
help;  but  if  in  England  an  attendant  were  to 
approach  a  reader  apparently  in  difficulty  and 
ask  what  he  was  seeking,  the  Englishman,  I 
was  assured,  would  be  apt  to  answer  that  it 
was  none  of  the  librarian's  business  and  would 
persist  in  this  attitude  despite  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  tact  on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 

The  number  of  books  reserved  for  refer- 
ence use  in  English  libraries  often  exceeds 
the  number  of  those  available  for  home  use. 
The  reference  use,  the  use  for  serious  study, 
seems  to  receive  first  consideration.  These 
reference  collections  are  sometimes  housed  in 
separate  buildings  and  they  are  to  be  found, 
with  few  exceptions,  only  in  the  main  library. 
In  the  branches  the  books  are  almost  wholly 
lor  home  use.  In  England  first  a  copy  of  a 
suitable  book  is  purchased  for  the  reference 
ccllection,  and  then,  if  thought  best,  a  sec- 
ond copy  is  purchased  for  circulation.  With 
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us  it  has  too  often  been  the  custom  to  give 
first  thought  to  the  books  for  home  use,  that 
the  circulation  figures  might  be  larger. 

It  is  common  enough  to  find  the  public  li- 
brary but  one  part  of  a  larger  institution,  the 
other  elements  being  collections  or  museums 
of  the  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts  and  in 
connection  with  these  classes  and  for  the  pub- 
lic at  large  courses  of  lectures.  There  are 
lecture  rooms  in  some  of  the  newer  libraries 
or  the  United  States,  but  these  have  not  been 
used  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water. 

I  visited  England  as  a  librarian  and,  as 
opportunity  offered,  I  saw  the  public  li- 
braries in  the  cities  I  visaed.  It  is  easy  to 
ciiticise  English  public  libraries,  to  compare 
them  feature  by  feature  with  ours,  and  find 
them  lacking.  That  kind  of  criticism  of  the 
work  of  others  is  always  easy.  I  saw  intelli- 
gtnt  men  and  women  laboring  to  give  their 
fellow-beings  the  benefits  of  public  libraries 
and  the  product  of  that  labor  is  not  what  we 
have  produced  on  this  side  of  the  water.  If 
there  is  any  weakness  of  mental  fiber  in  the 
librarians  of  England  I  failed  to  discover  it. 
They  impressed  me  as  being  fully  as  capable 
as  American  librarians. 


It  has  been  supposed  that  steamships  and 
railways  were  reducing  the  whole  world  to  a 
monotonous  uniformity  physically  and  intel- 
lectually; so  it  was  the  more  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  find  the  English  developing  their 
libraries  in  a  way  so  different  from  what  is 
considered  the  best  with  us,  and  yet  accom- 
plishing so  much  good.  There  are  greater 
differences  in  race  characteristics  than  I  had 
supposed,  while  the  educational  demands  may 
be  quite  different  in  the  two  countries. 

The  habit  of  self-laudation  may  exist  in 
England,  doubtless  it  does;  but  for  genera- 
tions, even  centuries,  the  English  press  has 
teemed  with  articles  which  when  read  by 
foreigners  would  give  the  impression  that  the 
best  English  thought  contemplated  the  com- 
plete wreckage  of  Great  Britain  as  constantly 
impending.  Englishmen  have  been  telling  one 
another  that  English  supremacy  in  manu- 
factures was  threatened  on  account  of  the 
superior  training  of  the  workmen  of  other 
countries.  If  I  read  the  signs  aright,  the 
result  has  been  that  in  the  past  ten  or  twenty 
years  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  edu- 
cational methods  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  this 
revolution  the  public  libraries  and  theii- 
librarians  have  contributed  materially. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SMALL  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.* 
BY  ARTHUR  E.   BOSTWICK,  Chief  of  Circulation  Department,  New  York  Public  Library. 


WE  cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves  of 
the  fact  that  a  circulating  library  is  a  distrib- 
uting agency,  and  as  such  has  points  in  com- 
mon with  other  such  agencies.  The  whole 
progress  of  civilization  is  dependent  on  dis- 
tribution —  the  bringing  to  the  individual  of 
the  thing  he  wants  or  needs.  The  library's 
activities  are,  therefore,  in  the  same  class 
with  commerce,  and  the  tendency  of  modern 
changes  in  the  library  is  to  make  the  analogy 
closer  and  closer.  To  recognize  this  fact  is 
by  no  means  to  degrade  library  work.  All 
workers  fall  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
producers  and  distributors.  Civilization  can 
get  along  without  neither;  we  must  have  the 
farmer  to  grow  the  wheat  and  the  railway  to 

*  Read  at  Irvington  Institute  of  New  York  Li- 
brary Club,  May  27,  1903. 


market  it; 'we  must  have  the  author  to  write 
the  book  and  the  publisher  and  the  bookseller 
and  the  librarian  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  can  use  it.  The  librarian  is  not 
a  producer ;  he  takes  the  product  of  other  peo- 
ple's brains  and  distributes  it;  and  his  prob- 
lem is  how  to  do  this  most  effectively. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  There  have 
been  some  recent  protests  against  treating  the 
library  as  a  commercial  instead  of  an  educa- 
tional institution.  The  free  library  is  not  a 
commercial  institution,  but  it  is  an  agency  for 
distributing  something,  and  there  are  also 
hundreds  of  other  agencies  for  distributing 
other  things.  The  objects  and  the  methods  of 
distribution  are  various,  but  certain  laws  apply 
to  all  kinds  of  distribution.  Hence  we  may 
learn  a  good  deal  about  library  work  by  ex- 
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amining  to  see  what  it  has  in  common  with 
other  kinds  of  distribution  and  in  what  re- 
spect it  differs  from  them. 

Now,  the  prime  factors  in  any  kind  of  dis- 
tribution are :  I,  the  products  to  be  distrib- 
uted ;  2,  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
distributed ;  3,  the  distributors  and  methods  of 
distribution.  I  know  no  better  way  of  laying 
the  basis  of  an  efficient  and  successful  distri- 
bution than  the  brief  study,  in  order,  of  these 
three  factors. 

First  let  us  consider  the  things  that  we  are 
to  distribute,  namely,  books.  And  at  the  out- 
set let  us  remember  that  although  these  things 
are  apparently  material,  as  much  so  as  butter 
or  hats,  they  are  much  more  than  this.  They 
are  the  vehicles  for  conveying  ideas,  so  that  a 
library  is  a  concern  for  the  dissemination  of 
ideas.  This  brings  it  in  line  with  another 
great  intellectual  and  moral  distributing 
agency  —  the  school.  In  the  school  the  dis- 
tributor is  more  often  a  producer  than  in  the 
library,  especially  in  the  universities,  where 
the  discoverer  of  new  facts  or  laws  himself 
imparts  them  to  his  students.  Yet  the  school 
is  essentially  a  distributing  rather  than  a 
producing  agency.  In  the  school,  however, 
the  means  of  distribution  are  not  limited, 
while  in  the  library  they  are  pretty  strictly 
confined  to  the  printed  book.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  people  who  believe  that  the 
library  is  growing  out  of  such  restrictions, 
and  that  its  mission  is  to  be  the  distribution 
of  ideas  through  any  and  all  mediums  —  the 
spoken  word,  in  lectures ;  the  pictures,  in  ex- 
hibitions of  art;  the  museum  specimen;  and 
so  on.  We  should  welcome  all  these  as  ad- 
juncts to  our  own  business,  and  when  we 
have  mastered  that  business  thoroughly  per- 
haps we  may  take  them  up  each  on  its  own 
account.  Those  who  love  books,  however, 
will  want  to  see  the  distribution  of  books 
always  at  the  head  of  the  library's  activities. 

And  it  may  be  kept  there,  provided  we 
make  everything  else  in  the  library  serve  as 
guide-posts  to  the  printed  records  on  the 
shelves.  A  picture  bulletin,  for  instance,  may 
be  both  beautiful  and  useful,  but  it  should 
never  be  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  the  bait,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  for  the  list  of  books  that 
accompanies  it.  The  pictures  excite  the  in- 
terest of  a  child  who  sees  them  and  he  wants 
to  know  more  about  them.  The  list  tells  him 
where  he  can  find  out,  and  the  result  is  in- 


creased use  of  the  library.  In  like  manner 
if  you  have  a  lecture  course,  or  a  loan  ex- 
hibition in  your  library,  see  that  it  is  made  a 
means  of  stimulating  interest  in  your  books. 

I  have  said  that  in  distribution  we  bring  to 
the  individual  what  he  wants  or  what  he 
needs.  That  sounds  a  little  tautological,  but 
it  is  not.  A  man  often  wants  whiskey  when 
he  doesn't  need  it  at  all,  and  conversely  a  boy 
sometimes  needs  a  whipping  —  but  he  doesn't 
want  it.  So  with  the  reading  public.  They 
often  want  fiction  of  a  class  that  they  da  not 
need,  and  have  no  longing  for  books  that 
would  really  benefit  them.  Here  we  may  note 
a  difference  between  the  free  library  and  all 
merely  commercial  systems  of  distribution. 
As  the  purpose  of  the  latter  is  to  make  money, 
wants  are  regarded  rather  than  needs.  But 
even  with  a  store  there  are  limitations.  If 
any  one  wants  an  injurious  article  —  for  in- 
stance, a  poison  or  an  explosive  —  the  law 
steps  in  to  prohibit  or  regulate.  And  even 
outside  the  limits  of  such  regulation,  the  per- 
sonal sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community 
that  governs  the  actions  of  an  honest  mer- 
chant will  prevent  his  attempting  to  satisfy 
certain  wants  that  he  believes  would  better  re- 
main unsatisfied.  So,  too,  certain  books  are 
without  the  pale  of  the  law  —  they  would  be 
confiscated  and  the  librarian  would  be  pun- 
ished if  they  were  circulated.  Beyond  these 
there  are  many  books  that  we  do  not  circulate 
simply  from  our  sense  of  general  responsibility 
to  the  community. 

The  difference  between  our  work  and  that 
of  the  merchant  in  this  regard  lies  chiefly  in 
the  more  extended  scope  left  for  our  own 
judgment.  No  librarian  thinks  of  circulating 
illegal  literature;  his  only  care  is  to  exclude 
such  of  the  allowable  books  as  he  believes 
should  not,  for  any  reason,  be  placed  on  his 
shelves.  Here,  sometimes,  popularity  and  use- 
fulness part  company.  The  librarian  may 
yield  entirely  too  much  to  the  wants  —  the 
demands  —  of  the  community  and  neglect  its 
needs.  His  aim  should  be  to  bring  the  wants 
and  the  needs  into  harmony  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  make  his  people  want  what  will  do 
them  good.  This  might  be  dubbed  "the  whole 
duty  of  a  librarian."  Few,  I  am  afraid,  at- 
tain to  the  full  measure  of  it,  and  too  many 
fail  even  to  realize  its  desirability.  Of  course 
if  you  can  bring"  the  full  force  of  a  reader's 
conscience  to  bear  on  his  reading  —  if  you 
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can  make  him  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  read 
some  good  book  that  strikes  him  as  stupid, 
you  may  make  him  stick  to  it  to  the  bitter 
end,  but  such  perfunctory  reading  does  little 
good.  The  pleasure  one  gets  in  reading  is  a 
sign  of  benefits  received.  Even  the  smile  of 
the  boy  who  reads  George  Ade  is  a  sign  thai 
the  book  is  furnishing  him  with  needed  recre- 
ation. The  pleasure  experienced,  we  will  say, 
in  reading  Shakespeare  is  of  course  of  a  far 
higher  type;  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  if  that 
pleasure  is  absent,  the  benefit  is  absent  too. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  distaste  felt  for  good  stand- 
ard books  by  the  average  reader  is  the  result 
of  the  mistaken  efforts  of  some  one  to  force 
him  to  read  one  of  these  books  by  something 
in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  duty.  There  is  no 
moral  obligation  to  read  Shakespeare  if  you 
do  not  like  it,  and  if  a  friend  persuades  you  of 
such  an  obligation  you  are  apt  to  end  by 
rightly  concluding  that  he  is  wrong.  But 
with  this  conclusion  comes  an  unfortunate 
distaste  for  good  literature;  a  conviction  that 
standard  works  are  all  dull,  and  that  the  only 
kind  of  pleasure  to  be  had  from  reading  is  the 
most  superficial  kind.  The  moral  for  libra- 
rians is :  cultivate  in  your  readers  a  taste  for 
good  literature;  get  them  into  the  frame  of 
mind  and  the  grade  of  culture  where  they  like 
Shakespeare  and  then  turn  them  loose.  No 
injunctions  will  be  necessary;  they  will  not 
cease  to  read  until  they  have  devoured  the  ut- 
termost sentence. 

But  how  shall  this  taste  be  cultivated?  I 
wish  I  knew.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  form- 
ula for  causing  the  flower  of  literary  apprecia- 
tion to  unfold.  The  rule  is  different  in  every 
case.  First  and  foremost  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  cultivate.  You  cannot  go  out  into  the 
desert  with  a  watering-pot  and  raise  straw- 
berries or  asparagus.  But  you  can  take  a  poor 
little  spindling  plant  and  dig  about  it  and  fer- 
tilize it  until  it  waxes  into  a  robust  tree  whose 
branches  are  laden  with  big,  juicy  ideas.  If 
you  are  skilful  enough  to  find  out  what  intel- 
lectual germs  there  are  in  your  reader's  mind 
you  can  cultivate  them  little  by  little,  but  if 
you  throw  Shakespeare  and  Milton  at  the 
heads  of  all  alike  they  will  be  likely  to  fall  on 
barren  ground.  The  golden  rule  for  making 
your  library  both  attractive  and  useful  (the 
two  things  go  hand  in  hand)  is  to  adapt  your 
books  to  those  aptitudes  of  your  readers  that 
need  and  will  bear  cultivation. 


This  means  that  in  selecting  books  for  your 
library  you  must  not  disregard  the  demands 
and  requests  of  your  readers.  It  also  means 
that  you  must  have  the  acuteness  to  detect 
what  they  ought  to  request.  It  may  be,  for 
instance,  that  near  your  library  is  the  home  of 
some  great  industry  employing  large  numbers 
of  intelligent  mechanics  who  would  gain  both 
enjoyment  and  benefit  by  reading  some  of  the 
technical  literature  bearing  on  their  work. 
Only  it  has  never  occurred  to  them  to  think 
that  this  literature,  much  of  it  perhaps  ex- 
pensive or  inaccessible,  can  be  obtained  at  the 
public  library.  It  is  your  business  to  get  it, 
if  you  can,  and  to  let  them  know  that  you 
have  it  and  that  they  are  welcome  to  read  it. 

Remember,  too,  that  he  gives  twice  who 
gives  quickly.  Much  of  the  ephemeral  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  which  is  purchased  for  recre- 
ative purposes,  is  rightly  and  properly  read 
for  curiosity.  People  like  to  read  the  latest 
book  and  talk  to  each  other  about  it.  We  are 
all  embryo  critics.  This  desire  to  read  the  last 
thing  out,  just  because  it  is  the  last,  has  had 
anathemas  piled  on  it  until  it  ought  to  be 
crushed,  but  it  is  still  lively.  I  confess  I  have 
it  myself  and  I  cannot  blame  my  neighbor  if 
he  has  it  too.  Unless  we  are  wholly  to  re- 
ject the  recreative  use  of  the  library  or  to 
accept  it  with  a  mental  reservation  that  the 
public  shall  enjoy  itself  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed formula  or  not  at  all  —  we  shall  have 
to  buy  some  of  these  books.  I  am  afraid  that 
otherwise  some  future  historian  of  literature 
may  say  of  us  in  parody  of  Macaulay's  cele- 
brated epigram  on  the  Puritans  and  bear- 
baiting,  that  the  twentieth-century  librarian 
condemned  the  twentieth-century  novel,  not 
because  it  did  harm  to  the  library,  but  be- 
cause it  gave  pleasure  to  the  reader.  Now, 
if  we  are  going  to  buy  this  ephemeral  litera- 
ture, we  must  get  it  quickly  or  not  at  all. 
The  latest  novel  must  go  on  your  shelves 
hot  from  the  presses,  or  stay  off.  And  this  is 
true  of  much  other  literature  that  is  not 
ephemeral  but  that  depends  for  its  effect  on  its 
timeliness.  It  will  certainly  lose  readers  if  it 
is  not  on  your  shelves  promptly,  and  if  it  de- 
serves readers,  as  much  of  it  does,  the  net 
result  is  a  loss  to  the  community. 

How  in  general  shall  the  small  library  select 
its  books  ?  Such  selection  must  be  based  on  three 
considerations,  namely,  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, the  determination  of  what  books  will 
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satisfy  them,  and  the  library's  financial  condi- 
tion. These  are  not,  in  practice,  to  be  considered 
apart.  Thus,  the  first  necessity  of  the  library 
may  be  books  on  music  and  a  secondary  need 
may  be  books  on  water  supply.  It  may  so 
happen,  however,  that  a  complete  and  up-to- 
date  work  on  the  latter  subject,  we  will  say, 
has  just  been  issued  at  a  moderate  price, 
while  the  works  on  music  most  needed  are 
expensive.  The  result  would  be  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  reached  by  a  consideration  of 
the  first  point  alone.  Again,  we  will  take  the 
case  of  a  library  with  a  book  appropriation 
large  enough  to  buy  practically  all  that  it 
wants  in  current  literature.  This  fact  drops 
point  third  out  of  consideration  entirely  and 
modifies  both  the  others  considerably.  If  the 
library  wants  both  music  and  hydraulics  and 
has  money  enough  for  only  one,  we  must 
consider  carefully  which  can  best  be  spared ; 
but  if  the  funds  are  at  hand  for  both,  all 
this  thought  is  not  needed.  In  like  manner, 
even  if  there  are  funds  for  both,  but  only  for 
one  or  two  books  on  each  subject,  we  must 
select  the  books  we  need  most,  which  we 
need  not  do  if  we  have  money  to  buy  all  we 
want  on  both  subjects.  In  short,  the  work 
of  selecting  is  more  difficult,  as  has  been  said, 
with  a  few  books  than  with  many,  but  the 
consolation  must  be  that  the  result  is  better. 
The  temptation,  when  one  has  plenty  of 
money,  is  to  let  selection  go  by  the  board  al- 
together and  to  garner  in  wheat  and  tares 
alike,  trusting  to  the  public  to  do  the  sorting. 
So  we  come  next  to  the  question  of  readers. 
How  shall  we  get  them?  What  kind  do  we 
want,  and  how  shall  we  reach  that  kind?  In 
commercial  systems  of  distribution  the  mer- 
chant gets  customers  in  two  ways :  by  giving 
good  quality  and  good  measure  and  by  adver- 
tising. Some  kind  of  advertising  is  generally 
essential.  Even  if  your  community  is  a  very 
small  one  it  is  right  that  you  should  occasion- 
ally remind  it  of  your  existence  and  of  what 
you  have  to  offer.  Legitimate  advertising  is 
simply  informing  people  where  they  can  obtain 
something  that  they  are  likely  to  want.  The 
address  of  your  library  should  be  in  your  rail- 
way station ;  in  the  schools ;  in  the  drug  store. 
Your  latest  accessions  should  be  announced 
in  the  local  papers  and  bulletined  in  the  same 
places.  When  you  have  an  item  about  your 
library  that  would  interest  the  reader  send  it 
yourself  to  the  paper.  There  fs  nothing  un- 


dignified about  this.  Do  not  forget  that  you 
are  in  charge  of  certain  articles  that  the  public 
needs  and  desires  and  that  it  Is  your  business 
to  let  the  public  know  it.  The  new-comer  to 
your  town  cannot  know  intuitively  that  your 
library  is  at  such  and  such  an  address ;  the 
old  resident  who  likes  to  read  Howells  can- 
not ascertain  by  telepathy  that  you  have  just 
received  the  last  volume  by  his  favorite  au- 
thor. You  may  even  send  a  special  card  of 
information  to  a  reader  who  you  know  will 
be  glad  to  get  it. 

One  would  think  that  if  there  was  anything 
distinctive  about  our  systems  of  distribution, 
commercial  or  otherwise,  it  was  the  great  de- 
gree to  which  we  advertise  and  the  money  that 
we  spend  in  so  doing.  But  with  it  all,  this 
feature  in  its  misdirected  energy  and  lack  of 
method  is  the  weak  point  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Much  of  the  money  spent  in  advertising 
is  devoted  to  attempts  to  get  people  to  buy 
what  they  do  not  want.  Any  one  knows  that 
when  he  desires  a  very  special  or  definite 
thing  it  is  often  impossible  to  find  it,  though 
it  may  be  next  door.  In  our  library  work,  so 
far  as  readers  are  concerned,  our  weak  points 
are  two :  first,  failure  to  make  known  our 
presence  and  our  work  to  all  who  might  use 
the  library;  second,  failure  to  hold  our  read- 
ers. These  things  are  both  serious.  We  our- 
selves see  so  much  of  libraries  that  we  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  any  community  is  ignorant  of  them 
and  their  work.  In  large  cities,  of  course, 
this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  tkan  in  small 
towns.  Yet  if  you  will  compare  the  number 
of  names  on  your  registration  list  with  the 
population  you  serve,  even  making  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  each  book  withdrawn  may  be 
read  by  several  persons,  and  deducting  young 
children  who  cannot  read,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  discrepancy.  There  are  many 
people  who  do  not  know  of  your  library's 
existence  or  who  do  not  realize  what  it  means. 
Your  first  duty  is  to  find  some  way  of  giving 
them  the  information  and  of  seeing  that  they 
shall  not  forget  it. 

Regarding  the  second  failure,  you  may  get 
some  idea  of  that  if  you  will  compare  the 
growth  of  your  registration  list  with  that  of 
your  circulation.  The  circulation  never 
grows  as  fast  as  the  membership.  It  may 
even  be  stationary  or  decreasing  while  new 
users  are  coming  in  daily.  The  fact  is,  of 
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course,  that  former  users  are  all  the  time  drop- 
ping off.  Why  do  they  drop  off?  It  is  your 
business  to  find  out  and  to  keep  them  if  you 
can.  The  librarian  in  a  small  community  has 
a  great  advantage  in  this  respect,  for  she  can 
know  her  constituency  personally  and  keep 
track  of  them  individually. 

But  the  personal  relations  of  the  librarian 
and  her  assistants  with  the  public  belong  as 
much  in  the  third  section  of  our  subject  as  in 
the  second.  The  importance  of  them  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
not  prefer  a  sunny-faced,  pleasant-voiced,  in- 
telligent, good-tempered  assistant  in  a  tumble- 
down building  with  a  lot  of  second-hand,  badly 
arranged  books,  rather  than  the  latest  Car- 
negie library  stocked  with  literary  treasures 
if  these  had  to  be  dispensed  by  a  haughty 
young  lady  with  monosyllabic  answers  and  a 
fatigued  expression.  I  know  of  no  more  ex- 
asperating duty  than  that  of  continually  meet- 
ing a  library  public  —  and  I  know  of  no  pleas- 
anter  one.  For  the  public  is  just  you  and  me 
and  some  other  people,  and  like  you  and  me  it 
is  various  in  its  moods.  The  mood  of  the  public 
in  a  library  is  often  but  a  reflection  of  that  of 
the  librarian.  The  golden  rule  here  is  direct 
personal  contact ;  and  don't  forget  the  last 
syllable  —  tact.  Don't  force  your  services  or 
your  advice  on  people  that  neither  wish  nor 
require  them,  but  don't  forget  that  you  may 
have  pleasant,  intellectual  intercourse  without 
offering  either  aid  or  advice.  When  an  aged 
man  who  knows  more  of-  literature  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of  in  your  wildest  visions  wants 
"The  Dolly  dialogues,"  don't  try  to  get  him 
to  take  "Marius  the  Epicurean"  instead.  But 
if  you  get  into  the  habit  of  talking  with  him 


it  may  make  the  library  seem  pleasant  and 
homelike  to  him,  and,  besides,  he  may  tell  you 
something  that  you  do  not  know  —  that  is  a 
not  remote  and  certainly  fascinating  possibility. 
I  need  not  say  that  no  library  can  be  useful 
or  attractive  unless  it  is  properly  arranged  and 
cataloged,  and  unless  it  has  a  simple  and  ef- 
fective charging  system;  and  unless  the  pub- 
lic 'is  admitted  directly  to  the  shelves  and  al- 
lowed to  handle  and  select  the  books.  But  I 
do  need  to  say  —  because  some  of  us  are  apt 
to  forget  it  —  that  these  things  are  not  e«ds 
in  themselves,  but  means  to  an  end,  namely, 
the  bringing  together  of  the  man  and  the  book, 
the  distribution  of  ideas.  Do  not  assume  that 
for  some  occult  reason  you  must  classify  and 
catalog  your  library  precisely  like  some  large 
public  library  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
Do  not  assume,  if  you  are  a  trained  cataloger, 
that  there  is  any  virtue,  for  Instance,  in  sub- 
ject cards.  One  subject  heading  that  brings 
the  book  in  touch  with  your  public  outweighs 
a  dozen  that  do  not  affect  it.  To  bring  to- 
gether man  and  book  break  all  rules  and  strike 
out  in  all  kinds  of  new  directions.  Your  par- 
ticular locality  and  your  particular  public  may 
have  special  requirements  that  are  present  no- 
where else.  Rules  were  made  for  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  the  public,  not  for  their  confusion 
and  hindrance.  Methods  are  the  librarian's 
tools,  not  his  handcuffs  and  shackles.  To  do 
anything  well  we  must  do  it  with  method  and 
system ;  but  these,  like  a  growing  boy's  clothes, 
need  frequent  renewal.  If  your  library  has 
stopped  growing  and  has  reached  senility,  then 
the  same  suit  will  fit  it  year  after  year,  but 
premature  old  age  is  not  a  good  goal  to  strive 
for. 
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THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE  IN   LIBRARIES. 


BY  S.  G.  AYRES,  Librarian  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 


FOR  some  years  a  gradual  change  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  educational  world.  Edu- 
cational means  and  methods  have  raised  the 
general  average  of  intelligence.  In  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  this  new  and  broader 
intelligence  authors  have  rushed  into  print 
and  publishers  have  hurried  their  work,  so 
that  literally  their  presses  have  been  busy 
night  and  day.  In  this  change  men  have 
noted  with  surprise  the  changed  relations  of 
out-put.  Fiction  is  the  most  profitable  publi- 
cation, if  successful,  of  any  kind  of  books. 
Consequently  publishers  publish  more  of  that 
kind  of  literature  in  the  hope  that  they  have 
found,  as  they  term  it,  "a  winner."  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  several  strong  American 
publishing  houses  have  been  saved  from  bank- 
ruptcy by  securing  the  manuscript  of  a  suc- 
cessful novel.  In  two  cases  at  least  the  manu- 
scripts went  begging.  One  publisher's  reader 
after  another  reported  in  the  negative.  But 
the  success  of  the  books  proved  how  futile  is 
much  criticism,  or  else  how  great  the  lack  of 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  Harper 
Brothers  used  to  publish  a  book  by  Charles 
Reade,  the  novelist,  entitled  "Bible  charac- 
ters." At  the  time  of  its  publication  Rev.  Dr. 
George  R.  Crooks  was  a  reader  for  the  firm. 
The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  him  and  he 
gave  it  his  enthusiastic  approval.  Anyone  who 
has  read  the  book  will  concur.  It  was  written 
after  the  novelist  was  eighty  years  old  and 
after  he  had  become  a  Christian.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  artist,  but  to  this  day  few  know 
of  the  book.  It  was  not  properly  advertised 
and  so  has  passed  out  of  sight.  This  may  be 
the  history  of  many  another  book  of  equal  or 
greater  value.  The  statistics  of  the  total  out- 
put of  books  in  1891  were  4665  volumes —  the- 
ology 528;  fiction  1105;  law  348;  education 
355:  1902,  total  5485  —  theology  599;  fiction 
838;  law  475;  education  431.  These  figures 
show  some  improvement  in  classes  other  than 
fiction.  Theology  is  keeping  pace  in  produc- 
tion, but  not  in  sales. 

The  sale  of  theological  literature  has  been 
largely  affected  by  the  rapid  growth  of  sci- 


ence. Any  scientific  book  ten  years  of  age  is 
said  to  be  out  of  date.  Newer  discoveries 
have  been  made  and  therefore  have  modified 
the  known  facts.  A  work  not  including  these 
facts  would  be  incomplete.  Many  people  not 
understanding  the  difference  between  the  sci- 
ence of  theology  and  the  natural  sciences 
think  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  the- 
oiogy.  They  are  mistaken  in  some  measure. 
This  statement  does  not  imply  that  there  is 
not  progress  in  the  science  of  theology  but 
that  the  sale  of  many  works  should  be  longer 
than  in  the  sciences.  For  instance,  the  best 
work  ever  published  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  Trinitarian  standpoint  is  the 
Bampton  lecture  of  1866,  written  by  Canon 
Liddon  and  first  published  thirty-seven  years 
ago.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  no  later 
book  has  approached  it.  The  same  is  true  of 
Smeaton's  "Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
This  unfortunately  is  now  reported  as  out  of 
print.  These  are  both  from  the  realm  of  sys- 
tematic theology,  and  there  are  many  others. 
A  firm  is  sometime  slow  to  understand  that 
it  has  published  a  standard.  Take  an  exam- 
ple in  exegetical  theology.  Some  years  ago 
Bishop  Lightfoot  published  commentaries  on 
certain  of  Paul's  Epistles.  Yet  to-day  their 
scholarship  is  unsurpassed  and  nothing  has 
been  written  to  take  their  place.  Books  have 
been  written  that  cover  the  same  ground,  but 
so  far  none  so  well.  Quite  recently  we  have 
had  three  books,  that  cover  the  ground  with 
equal  thoroughness,  on  other  New  Testament 
books :  Mayor  on  James ;  Swete  on  Mark  and 
Plummer  on  Luke.  It  will  be  hard  to  surpass 
them. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  There 
is  very  much  that  is  ephemeral  in  theological 
literature.  But  there  is  on  the  other  hand  the 
production  of  standards  unsurpassed  and  it 
may  be  unsurpassable.  Some  publishers  pub- 
lish a  new  book  and  retire  a  better  one  on  the 
same  line.  That  may  be  the  reason  for  the 
fact  that  Smeaton  and  Lightfoot  are  hard  to 
secure. 

The  small  sale  of  theological  works  is  in 
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many  cases  the  fault  of  the  publishers.  I 
would  arraign  the  publishers  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

(1)  Works  in  theology  are  not  always  well 
printed,  and  are  generally  not  tastefully  bound. 
Compare  for  instance  most  of  the  works  on 
theology  with  those  on  music  or  fiction. 

(2)  The  price  of  theological  books   is   in 
many  cases  prohibitive  and  perhaps  exorbi- 
tant.    All  professional  books  seem  to  me  to 
be  higher  in  price  than  they  should  be. 

(3)  Advertising.    If  the  same  science  were 
used  in  advertising  theology  that  is  displayed 
in    advertising    fiction,    the    sales,    I    believe, 
would  be  doubled.     The  fact  is  there  is  not 
the   persistent    advertising   of   theology    that 
there  should  be.     Publishers  have  not  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  there  are  over  100,000 
clergymen  in  the  United  States  and  that  all 
of  them,  or  many  of  them  may  be  induced  to 
buy  really  valuable  books.     They  have  not 
realized  that  there  are  besides  many  trained 
or  partially  trained   Christian   workers,   who 
would  be  glad  to  know  of  the  best  books,  and 
to  buy  them.     Advertising  for  one  year  or 
one  month  is  not  advertising.     I  would  like 
to  see  a  live  publisher  with  a  really  good  book 
in  theology  apply  the  same  methods  that  he 
uses  in   selling  fiction ;  the  advance  notices, 
the  advance  sales,  and  the  other  paraphernalia 
now  so  well  understood. 

(4)  The  smallness  of  editions  may  prevent 
a  larger  sale.    It  is  said  tkat  theological  books 
rarely  exceed   10,000  copies  sold  and  that  a 
book  that  reaches  5000  sold  is  considered  a 
very  successful  one.    One  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses of  recent  days  is  Matheson's  "Studies 
in  the  portrait  of  Christ."     It  is   said  that 
oooo  copies  were  sold  in  the  first  six  weeks 
after  publication  in  Edinburgh. 

Next  after  the  source  of  publication,  we 
come  to  the  reservoir  —  the  libraries.  Re- 
cently one  hundred  reply  cards  were  sent  to 
libraries  of  educational  institutions.  These 
were  sent  to  the  libraries  containing  upwards 
of  20,000  volumes  only.  Among  other  queries 
the  total  number  of  volumes  and  the  number 
of  volumes  in  theology  were  asked  for.  Sixty- 
two  libraries  replied  representing  a  gross  total 
o*  4,297,251  volumes.  Of  these  sixty-two  li- 
braries, fourteen  failed  to  answer  the  question 
definitely,  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  in 


theology.  Some  stated  that  they  had  a  little; 
and  others  did  not  keep  statistics  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  library  in  that  way. 
But  the  forty-eight  reported  433,488  volumes. 
Taking  out  four  theological  libraries,  there 
were  307,988  volumes  reported  as  theological 
out  of  4,089,885  volumes;  showing  that  seven 
and  one  half  per  cent,  of  theology  is  to  be 
found  in  these  libraries.  A  careful  study  of 
these  statistics  reveals  the  fact  that  the  largest 
proportion  of  theology  is  to  be  found  in  the 
older  libraries,  and  hence  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  much  .of  it  is  old  theology.  The 
young  men  studying  for  the  ministry  in  uni- 
versities have  very  little  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  best  works  in  the 
department  of  literature  with  which  they  will 
have  most  to  do.  This  I  think  is  also  a  fair 
deduction  from  the  same  statistics.  The  li- 
braries of  the  educational  institutions  are 
largely  reference  libraries  and  besides  very 
few  keep  statistics  of  circulation,  so  chat  we 
have  no  basis  for  actual  use  of  works  in  this 
class. 

At  the  same  time  one  hundred  reply  cards 
were  sent  to  public  libraries  propounding  the 
same  questions.  The  first  ninety  were  sent  to 
libraries  of  more  than  25,000  volumes.  The 
last  ten  were  sent  to  libraries  below  that  size 
ro  find  what  they  have  of  works  in  theology 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  larger 
libraries.  Sixty-seven  libraries  responded  to 
the  queries,  reporting  a  total  of  3,770, 174  vol- 
umes. Sixty-two  of  these  libraries  report 
130,444  volumes  in  theology  which  is  about 
4  %  of  the  volumes  in  these  libraries.  The 
proportion  varies  greatly  in  the  different  libra- 
ries, some  large  ones  having  a  very  small  per- 
centage and  a  few  small  libraries  a  larger  pro- 
portionate percentage.  We  tried  to  get  a  re- 
port of  the  circulation  in  the  educational  insti- 
tutions and  failed,  but  the  public  libraries 
keep  such  statistics  more  carefully.  Sixty- 
four  libraries  report  a  circulation  of  i3-3I2r 
949  volumes.  Ten  libraries  report  the  circu- 
lation of  theology  as  nothing  at  all,  or  else 
that  no  data  was  kept  by  class  subjects;  fifty- 
six  report  only  a  trifle  over  .oil  %  of  the  cir- 
culation to  be  theology,  or  95,306  volumes  out 
of  a  total  of  8,558,282  volumes.  These  sta- 
tistics imply  two  things.  Either  lack  of 
proper  material  to  circulate  or  lack  of  effort 
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on  the  part  of  the  librarian  to  circulate  this 
class,    or,    perhaps    a    third    reason    may    be 
prevalent  in  some  cases  —  the  nearness  of  a 
leological  library.    The  character  of  the  com- 
lunity  has  much  to  do  with  this  also.    This 
true  of  some  ot  the  cases  noted. 
Now  why  do  not  the  educational  institu- 
tion and  public  libraries  have  a  larger  per- 
itage  of  theology,   and   why  do  they  not 
circulate  more?     I  shall  not  attempt  to  an- 
i-er   beyond   this.     As    far   as    I   know,   no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  circulate  theology 
systematically.      If    on    the    display    desk    or 
iclves  are  placed  now  and  then  a  volume  of 
leology,    I    think    the    librarian    would    be 
leased  with  the  result.    Another  method  that 
ay  be  used  successfully  is  to  send  a  card  to 
11  the  clergymen  and  other  known  theological 
iders  when  new  books  arrive.     Some  libra- 
ries report  that  they  are  spending  a  fair  pro- 
jrtion  of  their  income  on  this  subject,  but 
lany  are  not. 

The  question   naturally  arises  —  where   do 
linisters  get  their  books?    They  are  obliged 
irgely  to  depend  on  their  own  private  libra- 
ries.   These  contain  anywhere  from  two  hun- 
red  to  three  thousand  volumes,  generally  be- 
?\v  one  thousand.     Limited  means  forbid  a 
irger  library.     Four  things  prevent  a  large 
cpenditure :  small  salaries ;  the  debt  incurred 
n  securing  an  education;  in  other  cases  in- 
irance,  the  only  nieans  they  have  of  provid- 
ig  for  their  families;  still  others,  including 
very  large  proportion,   are  leaders   in  the 
enevolence  of  their  congregations.     In  some 
istances  all  four  causes  unite  to  prevent  book 
tpenditure.    Many  live  in  towns  where  there 
re  no  public  libraries,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
;rved  there.     Here  is  a  chance  for  the  libra- 
rian to- help  by  getting  the  names  of  the  cler- 
icn  in  surburban  towns  and  inviting  them 
to  come  in  and  read.     I  doubt  not  that  this 
done  in  some  cases.     Nearly  all   will  be 
rateful,  though  some  will  be  too  busy  to  leave 
icir  work.     There  is  a  lending  library  for 
lergymen  in  London  that  aids  in  supplying 
licking  volumes  to  the  minister.    On  payment 
>£  a  small  sum  and  cost  of  transportation, 
3oks    may   be    had    for    one    month.      The 


branch  idea  of  the  General  Theological  Libra- 
ry of  Boston  is  a  step  in  the  same  direction. 
As  far  back  as  1894  a  similar  line  of  work 
was  proposed  in  connection  with  our  own 
work,  and  has  to  a  limited  extent  been  carried 
out  since.  A  lack  of  funds  has  prevented  the 
full  realization  of  our  plans.  But  we  hope 
and  work  for  the  day  when  any  clergyman  of 
any  denomination  in  the  United  States  may  be 
able  to  draw  books  from  our  library  if  he  so 
desires.  The  Booklovers'  Library  is  aiding 
many  ministers  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
source  of  supply. 

Another  plan  to  aid  in  the  use  of  a  class 
of  works  of  theology  is  to  have  in  the  refer- 
ence room,  a  Sunday-school  teachers'  corner. 
One  hundred  dollars  will  buy  the  foundation 
of  this  library  and  the  expenditure  of  ten 
dollars  per  year  will  easily  replenish  it.  I 
will  gladly  send  lists  to  any  one  desiring 
them.  After  you  have  your  books  the  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  names  of  all  teachers 
in  the  Sunday-schools.  Send  them  cards  tell- 
ing of  the  new  venture  and  inviting  them  to 
come  and  also  give  the  invitation  to  members 
of  adult  classes.  In  the  Sunday-school  Jour- 
nal and  Bible  Study  Magazine  will  be  found 
every  week  references  to  the  lesson,  that  may 
aid  in  locating  material  in  the  general  library. 

A  plan  aiding  in  circulating  another  class 
of  theology  is  that  used  by  the  librarian  of 
Somerville,  Mass.,  in  placing  on  his  shelves 
the  books  required  by  the  local  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  their  study 
course.  The  gratitude  of  the  society  was 
great.  They  sent  a  note  to  the  Zion's  Herald 
of  Boston  to  that  effect.  Probably  others 
have  done  this  same  work,  too. 

In  return  for  what  you  do  for  the  minister, 
ho  will  do  something  for  you.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  every  pastor 
of  a  city  or  town  to  preach,  on  a  stated  Sab- 
bath, on  the  benefit  of  good  reading.  He  can 
help  much  in  encouraging  his  young  people  to 
read  and  will  do  so  if  the  matter  is  called  to 
his  attention.  In  conclusion  —  we  cannot 
take  anything  for  granted  in  library  work. 
We  can  circulate  theology  if  we  try.  Am  I 
right? 
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MAKING  A  LIBRARY  USEFUL.* 

WE  will  assume  that  your  library  is  in  run- 
ning order  and  open  to  the  public  and  that  it 
has  been  well  advertised.  Now  you  face  the 
question,  "How  can  I  make  this  library  most 
useful  to  the  people  for  whom  it  is  meant?" 

This  is  distinctively  the  librarian's  problem, 
and  his  most  serious  one.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  library  you  are  to  handle  will  be  a 
fixed  quantity,  at  least  for  a  time.  You  may 
be  able,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  modify 
your  collection,  and  to  make  it  grow  after 
your  own  mind.  But  at  first  you  will  pre- 
sumably have  to  use  the  material  as  you  find 
it.  Under  these  conditions,  in  a  small  com- 
munity, it  is  the  librarian  who  makes  the  li- 
brary useful. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  attract 
patronage  to  a  public  library.  It  is  a  far  more 
difficult  thing  to  satisfy  and  hold  it,  especially 
with  a  collection  that  is  incomplete  and  often 
provokingly  limited.  The  head  of  such  a  li- 
brary must  supply  by  his  own  energy  and  re- 
sourcefulness the  demands  of  his  patrons. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  manu- 
facture literature  out  of  empty  shelves  or 
provide  knowledge  through  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination.  It  does  mean  that  a  somewhat 
inadequate  collection  can  be  made  very  use- 
ful by  one  who  knows  the  books  thoroughly, 
who  is  in  love  with  his  calling,  and  ready  to 
expend  himself  upon  it.  This  last  is  indis- 
pensable. I  know  of  no  occupation  in  which 
personality  counts  for  more  than  it  does  in 
that  of  librarianship  in  a  small  library.  The 
power  and  the  will  to  do  hard  things  cheer- 
fully is  an  essential  of  success  in  the  work. 
It  is  frequently  necessary  to  give  all  of  one's 
energies  and  time  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
day  or  the  moment.  And  that  demand  may 
appear  in  itself  a  most  trifling  one.  Right 
here  is  a  crucial  point.  Make  it  the  rule  of 
your  life  as  a  librarian  to  regard  as  important 
every  demand  made  upon  you,  no  matter  what 
it  may  be.  Perhaps  a  group  of  men,  Ameri- 
cans of  very  recent  coinage,  will  come  to  you 
bringing  for  solution  an  obstinate  contro- 
versy over  the  question  of  the  exact  title  by 
which  the  youngest  son  of  the  youngest  son 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Argyle  is  known.  Your 
first  feeling  will  be  that  that  question  is  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  any  American  citi- 
zen to  claim  one  moment  of  your  time  for  its 
investigation.  Do  not  yield  to  that  feeling. 
Respond  to  the  request  with  energy  and  with 
sympathy.  This,  I  know,  "is  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection," and  you  may  ask  how  you  can  give 
any  interest  to  the  pursuit  of  useless  knowl- 
edge. Nevertheless  you  must  achieve  just  that 
difficult  state  of  mind  if  you  would  bring  your 
library  to  the  highest  level  of  usefulness. 

Let  us  find  our  starting  point.  The  library 
in  a  small  town,  remote  from  large  libraries 


'Read  at  Long  Island  Library  Club  institute  meet- 
ing, Freeport,  May  23,  1903. 


and  certain  other  advantages  of  city  life, 
should  fill  an  otherwise  vacant  place  in  the 
life  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Your  am- 
bition will  be  to  make  it  the  center  of  culture. 
To  do  this  you  must  begin  by  popularizing  it. 
Everybody  in  the  place  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  library  belongs  to  him ;  that  it 
is  there  for  his  own  personal  use  whenever 
he  chooses  to  claim  his  privilege.  The  aver- 
age man  will  never  learn  this  except  as  he 
comes  to  the  consciousness  of  it  through  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  librarian.  And  he  will 
as  readily  learn  it  by  your  helping  him  to 
some  bit  of  out-of-the-way  information  as  he 
would  if  engaged  in  doing  serious  research 
work,  provided  that  your  assistance  is  given 
heartily.  But  if  you  work  perfunctorily,  in 
an  indifferent  spirit,  he  will  learn  that  too. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  perfunctory  work  is  to 
enter  resolutely  into  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer, 
whether  he  asks  for  the  latest  romantic  novel 
or  for  a  description  of  the  properties  of  ra- 
dium. 

This  is  not  an  impossible  ideal.  The  pur- 
suit of  it  involves  the  unceasing  exercise  of 
the  best  that  is  in  one.  It  involves  the  patient 
steadfastness  of  purpose  which  grows  out  of 
real  faith  in  one's  methods,  and  does  not  be- 
come discouraged  while  waiting  for  results. 
And  it  needs,  also,  the  indispensable  tonic  of 
a  never-failing  sense  of  humor,  the  humor 
which  enjoys  the  "quips  and  cranks"  of  the 
minds  of  one's  neighbors  even  when  they  put 
us  to  some  inconvenience. 

All  this  devotion  may  seem  comparatively 
unfruitful  for  a  long  time.  You  may  go  on 
indefinitely  without  once  catching  sight  of 
your  goal  except  in  visions  and  dreams,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  as  precious  to  struggling  li- 
brarians as  they  were  to  the  ancient  prophets. 
But  if  you  persist  with  determined  cheer- 
fulness, the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
gradually  realize  that  the  people  about  you 
look  upon  your  library  as  a  bureau  of 
information  and  upon  you  as  its  general 
secretary.  Then  you  will  have  not  only 
your  reward  but  your  opportunity.  You 
can  begin  to  do  really  constructive  work,  to 
exercise  some  influence  upon  your  constitu- 
ency. Hitherto  you  will  have  done  very  large- 
ly what  they  have  wanted  you  to  do.  There- 
after you  will  be  able  to  induce  them  to  do 
some  of  the  things  you  would  like  to  have 
them  do.  It  is  unavailing  to  aim  at  this  until 
your  patrons  are  convinced  that  you  are  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  serve  them.  When  they  are 
once  sure  of  this  you  will  encounter  the  new 
difficulty  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  counsel- 
lor by  so  many  people  that  you  will  feel  like 
asking  if  they  really  do  consider  you  omnipo- 
tent. You  will  be  in  the  best  position,  too, 
for  finding  out  what  your  people  really  need; 
and  when  you  know  their  needs  and  have  won 
their  hearts  your  library  will  be  useful  in  the 
best  way. 

ELIZA  WITHAM, 

Astral  Branch,  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
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THE    ENGLISH    SITUATION      AS    TO 
NET  BOOKS  — PRACTICAL  SUGGES- 
TIONS BY  LIBRARIANS. 

From  The  Library,  July,  1903. 
NEWS  comes  that  the  publishers,  who,  if  re- 
port speaks  true,  were  perfectly  willing  to 
allow  discount  off  net  books  to  schools  and 
colleges  a  short  time  ago,  have  declined  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation to  discuss  the  question  of  a  similar 
allowance  to  libraries.  The  precise  terms  of 
the  reply  received  by  the  Library  Association 
have  not  been  made  public,  but  we  understand 
that  it  was  politely  curt  and  emphatically 
stated  that  the  matter  had  been  settled  some 
time  ago.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  if  the 
question  is  to  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
Publishers'  Association,  the  claim  will  have 
to  be  based  upon  the  hard  business  facts  of 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  We  think  it  can 
be  done. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Library  Associ- 
ation by  Mr.  W.  E.  Doubleday  a  few  months 
ago,  the  case  for  the  removal  of  the  net  terms 
regulation  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  public 
libraries  were,  in  effect,  wholesale  purchasers. 
At  all  events,  they  were  customers  in  a  large 
way;  their  credit  was  good;  and  their  orders 
in     many     cases     made     all     the     difference 
between     profit     and     loss,     especially     up- 
on   publications    of    a    costly    nature.      He 
argued   that   when  the  existing  arrangement 
was  made,  very  few  works  were  published  at 
i;et  prices,  whereas  now  practically  everything 
except  fiction  was  issued  at  net,  so  that  libra- 
ries,   with    their    restricted    incomes,    were 
heavily    hit.      Surely    such    a    fact,    which 
is    quite    incontrovertible,    afforded    enough 
basis     for    a    reconsideration    of    the    case 
—  at    all    events,    one    would    have    thought 
that,  as  the  request  for  reconsideration  was 
backed   by   a   large   number   of   town   coun- 
cils  and   other  library   authorities,   it   would 
have  received  adequate  treatment.     But  no ! 
The  publishers   refused   that   courtesy.     The 
majority  of  the  Booksellers'  Association  will 
no    doubt    rejoice,    while    the    authors  —  the 
third  party  to  the  agreement  —  make  no  sign, 
though  in  the  last  number  of  The  Library  one 
of  the  writers  of  the  "Notes  on  books  and 
work"  pointed  out  how  injuriously  their  in- 
terests were  affected.*     In  order  to  convince 
the   publishers    as   to    the   necessity    for    re- 
dressing the  injury  inflicted  upon  us  sentiment 
will  have  to  be  cast  to  the  winds,  and  it  will 
behoove  library  authorities  to  consider  whether 
it  is  possible  to  give  practical  effect  to  their 
dissatisfaction  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
felt. 

If  this  is  to  be  done  it  cannot  be  achieved 
by  isolated  effort.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  financial  support  re- 
ceived from  public  libraries  is  a  factor  which 
publishers  can  ill  afford  "to  ignore;  it  is  only 

*  See  L.  j.,  June,  p.  294. 


their  sense  of  our  individual  impotence  which 
has  induced  them  to  include  us  in  the  net  re- 
striction. By  a  fairly  general  effort,  and  with- 
out inflicting  any  hardship  upon  our  respective 
libraries,  we  may  hope  to  make  library  influ- 
ence felt;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
suggest  how  this  may  be  done. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that 
some  firms  publish  more  net  books  than  others. 
The  librarian's  first  step  should  be  to  black- 
list these,  and  whenever  possible  to  give  pref- 
erence, when  ordering,  to  firms  which  press 
less  hard  upon  us.  It  would  be  ungracious  to 
specify  names,  but  we  may  mention  that  two 
firms  publishing  almost  everything,  includ- 
ing fiction  occasionally,  at  net,  were  within 
the  writer's  knowledge  boycotted  to  the  extent 
of  £200  last  year  alone.  This  was,  of  course, 
not  done  by  way  of  retaliation;  it  was  simply 
an  expression  of  practical  dissent.  Since 
publishers  have  been  able  to  push  the  net  sys- 
tem to  its  present  extent  solely  by  public  sup- 
port, and  since  libraries  form  so  important  a 
factor  in  this  support,  it  is  clear  that  if  this 
particular  patronage  were  withdrawn  we 
should  find  more  books  coming  out  without 
the  word  net  after  the  price.  Such  a  plan 
could  very  well  be  adopted  to  a  partial  ex- 
tent, and  if  it  were  carried  out  with  anything 
like  common  consent,  not  only  in  Great  Brit- 
ain but  in  America  —  where  the  matter 
presses  as  closely  as  here  —  and  in  the  colo- 
nies, the  abstentions  would  inevitably  make 
their  mark  and  some  benefit  would  accrue. 

As  a  second  line  of  defensive  attack  may 
be  suggested,  the  propriety  of  purchasing  at 
second-hand  every  net  book  wanted  for  the  li- 
brary, so  far  as  such  a  course  can  be  man- 
aged ;  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  firms 
chiefly  offending.  This  spells  delay,  but  it  is 
also  economy,  and  may  be  advantageous  in  the 
end.  At  the  libraries  with  which  the  writers 
are  connected  it  has  hitherto  been  the  rule 
never  to  purchase  from  reviewers ;  now  they 
are  steadily  cultivating  their  acquaintance 
and  advise  others  to  do  the  same. 

Another  method,  and  one  that  has  no  draw- 
backs, is  to  divert  a  larger  portion  of  book 
money  than  heretofore  to  subscriptions  for 
the  publications  of  learned  societies.  The 
volumes  of  such  societies  as  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  the  Hakluyt  So- 
ciety, the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  "Archse- 
ologia,"  the  publications  of  the  Paleontologi- 
cal  Society,  and  —  for  London  —  those  of  the 
London  Typographical  Society,  are  all  well 
worth  purchasing,  and  others  will  suggest 
themselves  to  such  as  read  this  article. 

Akin  to  this  step  is  the  ordering  of  books 
published  by  public  presses,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  Clarendon  Press  and  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  The  imprint  of  either  may 
usually  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  good  work, 
and  the  field  covered  by  them  is  immense. 
Mr.  Doubleday,  in  his  paper,  deprecated  taking 
action  against  publishers  in  case  of  their  re- 
fusal to  redress  the  library  grievance;  but 
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such  qualms  are  assuredly  unnecessary.  Li- 
brarians would  fail  in  their  duty  did  they  not 
endeavor  by  all  legitimate  means  to  impress 
upon  publishers  the  desirability  of  reconsid- 
ering their  obnoxious  and  injurious  decision. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  it  is  only 
through  them  that  we  can  hope  for  better  con- 
ditions. It  remains,  therefore,  for  librarians 
to  press  home  the  facts  of  the  case  in  some 
such  ways  as  have  been  suggested  above.  If 
they  sit  down  supinely  and  tamely  submit  to 
whatever  terms  are  imposed  upon  them,  the 
anticipations  of  the  publishers  will  be  realized 
and  their  action  justified  by  its  success.  .  .  . 

In  an  altogether  different  way  libraries  may 
give  pause  to  the  publishers;  they  may  pur- 
chase fewer  new  books.  Startling  as  such  a 
proposition  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
lay  out  a  large  sum  to  advantage  year  by  year 
upon  new  publications.  Really  good  books 
are  always  coming  out,  but  the  grain  is  so 
overloaded  with  chaff  that  the  difficulty  is 
what  to  avoid.  If,  in  anxiety  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times  the  older  authors  have  been 
somewhat  neglected,  now  is  the  time  to  repair 
such  gaps,  and  in  many  cases  no  modern 
editions  are  equal  to  those  published  years 
ago. 

Then,  too,  well-stocked  libraries  may  pos- 
sibly find  it  good  policy  to  allocate  a  portion 
of  their  book  money  upon  machinery  for  get- 
ting the  books  into  the  hands  of  readers.  An 
opportunity  would  thus  be  made  for  fully  cat- 
aloging the  contents  of  the  libraries.  Old  fit- 
tings could  be  altered  and  renewed,  new  fit- 
tings could  be  acquired,  and  the  library  build- 
ing itself  might,  in  some  cases,  look  all  the 
better  for  an  overhauling  which  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  possible. 

By  such  courses  will  it  be  possible  for  libra- 
rians to  make  their  influence  felt,  provided 
that  some  common  action  be  taken.  Librari- 
ans have  no  grudge  against  publishers  or 
against  net  books,  and  it  is  not  suggested  that, 
as  a  body,  publishers  are  inimical  to  libraries. 
But  in  their  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  booksellers  they  have  inflicted  a  griev- 
ous injury  upon  libraries,  and  have  shown 
that  they  are  willing  for  it  to  continue.  The 
booksellers  on  their  part  appear  to  have  ex- 
pected a  pretty  general  distribution  of  library 
orders,  but  in  few  instances  have  their  ex- 
pectations been  realized.  Rightly,  to  our 
thinking,  libraries  with  few  exceptions  have 
stood  by  the  firms  which  have  evinced  sym- 
pathy with  them.  In  any  case,  small  firms 
have  not  the  same  facilities  for  prompt  sup- 
ply as  larger  ones;  and  in  London  it  will  be 
little  consolation  for  other  booksellers  to  re- 
flect that  such  a  big  firm  as  Messrs.  Simpkin 
is  pocketing  the  extra  profit  in  which  they 
hoped  to  share. 

The  foregoing  reflections  and  suggestions 
are  offered  in  no  spirit  of  yindictiveness.  We 
tire  aware  that  anything  like  a  general  boy- 


cott of  net  books  is  impossible;  our  regret  is 
that  any  attempt  of  the  kind  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  are  fully  conscious,  too,  that  not 
many  libraries  will  be  able  to  put  into  opera- 
tion all  of  the  suggested  expedients,  but  if 
each  librarian  does  his  share,  remembering 
that  "mony  a  little  makes  a  mickle"  some  im- 
pressions may  be  made.  If  this  is  done,  the 
effect  will  be  felt  by  authors  as  well  as  pub- 
lishers, and  between  the  fires  we  may  reckon 
upon  seeing  some  diminution  in  the  flow  of 
net  books.  We  asked  for  special  treatment, 
and  were  refused ;  but  we  shall  not  appreciate 
the  relief  any  the  less  if  the  public  share  it 
with  us.  It  only  remains  fer  every  librarian  to 
do  his  dutv  in  this  direction. 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  VISIT  TO 
AMERICAN  LIBRARIES. 

THE  editor  of  THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  has 
asked  me  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  my 
impressions  from  a  visit  I  paid  to  America  in 
the  fall  of  1902  with  the  object  of  studying 
the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States  and 
the  work  they  do  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic schools.  That  the  reader  may  better  under- 
stand my  purpose  in  paying  that  visit  I  may 
refer  to  the  account  of  Danish  libraries, 
which  I  gave  to  the  New  York  State  Library 
Association  at  the  Lake  Placid  meeting  in 
September,  1902  (LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  Oct., 
1902,  p.  888). 

In  1000  I  published  a  book :  "Folkebog- 
samlinger,  deres  historic  og  indretning" 
(People's  libraries,  their  history  and  organi- 
zation), which  was  reviewed  in  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  for  November,  1000.  In  this  book  I 
gave  a  short  description  of  American  libraries 
and  their  work,  the  material  for  which  and  for 
many  other  parts  of  the  book  had  been  gath- 
ered from  American  books  and  through  cor- 
respondence with  American  librarians,  who 
helped  me  with  great  kindness.  While  engaged 
in  this  work  I  felt  more  and  more  how  much  I 
might  learn  by  coming  over  to  America,  and 
when  the  Danish  state  sent  me  on  this  mis- 
sion I  can  say  without  exaggeration  that  one 
of  my  most  earnest  wishes  was  fulfilled.  The 
results  of  my  studies  were  even  better  than  I 
had  expected. 

American  libraries  are  indeed  the  people's 
libraries;  they  work  to  help  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  the  adults  and  the  children, 
the  students  and  the  workingmen.  They  work 
far  better  than  the  popular  libraries  on  the 
European  continent,  not  only  because  their 
collection  of  books  are  larger  and  their  read- 
ing rooms  much  better,  but  in  the  first  place 
because  the  American  librarian  knows  how  to 
make  his  library  and  himself  —  I  should  say 
her  library  and  herself  —  as  useful  to  the  peo- 
ple as  possible.  I  shall  never  forget  my  visits 
to  the  information-desks  in  American  libra- 
ries. I  think  that  many  of  my  American 
colleagues  are  bound  to  be  what  Mr.  Dooley 
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calls   a   "bicyclopedja"   and  an   "answers  to 
questions  column." 

The  libraries  also  do  what  they  can  to  make 
their  books  as  easy  of  access  as  possible.  The 
"open  access"  gives  the  reader  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  how  to  handle  books  and  to 
make  his  choice  among  them. 

The  branch  system  distributes  the  books 
over  all  parts  of  the  large  cities.  I  remember 
travelling  by  the  elevated  and  by  train  with  the 
object  of  visiting  the  branches  in  New  York 
City.  I  remember  a  sunny  autumn  day  when 
I  drove  in  a  runabout  to  the  city  branches 
round  Brooklyn,  and  another  splendid  day 
when  I  travelled  up  and  down  in  Pittsburgh 
from  one  branch  to  another.  But  the  libra- 
ries go  still  farther  in  distributing  their  books 
among  the  readers.  The  travelling  library 
systems  as  I  saw  them  in  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  the  home  libraries  which  I  saw  in 
New  York  City  and  Pittsburgh,  transmit  the 
books  to  smaller  and  smaller  circles. 

The  libraries  provide  reading  for  all  nation- 
alities. I  have  seen  in  Buffalo  large  collec- 
tions of  German  and  Polish  books,  in  Chi- 
cago of  Danish  and  Swedish  books.  In 
Stoughton,  Wis.,  a  light-haired  Norwegian 
young  lady  handed  out  Danish  and  Norwegian 
books  to  light-haired  children,  whose  parents 
were  Norwegians.  I  saw  in  the  Webster  Free 
Circulating  Library,  New  York,  Bohemians 
making  use  of  a  collection  of  Czekic  books. 

In  America  there  is  the  best  opportunity  for 
studying  libraries  of  every  size.  I  have  seen 
small  libraries  out  in  the  country  —  Stough- 
ton, Wis. ;  Oak  Park,  near  Chicago ;  Amherst, 
North  Amherst,  Sunderland,  Mass..  quite  near 
to  each  other.  I  have  seen  large  libraries  of- 
ten very  splendidly  built  and  splendidly  dec- 
orated. An  evening  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, when  the  reading  halls  and  corridors  are 
shining  in  the  electric  light;  a  Sunday  after- 
noon in  Boston  Public  Library,  when  every 
seat  is  occupied  and  streams  of  visitors  admire 
the  beautiful  pictures  on  the  walls;  a  busy 
day  in  Chicago  Public  Library;  the  splendid 
reading-room  in  the  State  Historical  Library, 
Madison,  Wis.,  crowded  with  students,  men 
and  women,  are  sights  never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  had  often  a  strong  feeling  —  a  feeling 
which  might  awaken  in  me  some  envy  if  I 
thought  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  libraries 
in  my  own  country  —  that  the  public  library 
in  America  is  the  favorite  child  of  the  people, 
here  and  there  perhaps  a  little  spoiled.  And 
again  and  again  I  was  told  how  deeply  Amer- 
ican libraries  are  indebted  to  the  splendid  mu- 
nificence of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

I  admired  the  elaborate  co-operation  be- 
tween libraries  and  museums  in  many-places 
—  in  the  Buffalo  Public  Library  with  the  His- 
torical Society  and  Natural  History  Museum ; 
in  Springfield  with  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum and  splendid  art  museum  ;  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  I  saw  an  excellent  loan  collection  of 
pictures ;  and  in  many  other  places. 


But  of  all  the  remarkable  things  which  I 
saw  in  American  libraries  nothing  impressed 
me  so  much  as  the  work  for  the  children. 
The  librarians  have  clearly  understood  that  by 
taking  the  children  by  the  hand  they  not  only 
(as  the  Danish  proverb  has  it)  take  the  mother 
by  the  heart,  but  that  they  build  up  a  splendid 
future  for  the  libraries.  I  remember  m  Buffalo 
small  black-eyed  Polish  children  absorbed  in 
the  study  of  Polish  picture-books.  I  remem- 
ber in  Pittsburgh  white  children  and  colored 
children  reading  at  the  same  table.  I  remem- 
ber how  the  children,  when  the  school  hours 
were  over,  came  in  streams  to  the  libraries  in 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  in  Worcester,  in 
Medford,  and  other  towns  near  Boston,  and 
felt  quite  at  home  there.  I  admired  the  splen- 
did co-operation  betwen  schools  and  libraries 
in  Buffalo,  in  Madison,  Wis.,  in  several  towns 
near  Boston,  and  in  the  Webster  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  in  New  York. 

The  foreigner  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  by  women  librarians  in 
America.  Besides  their  enthusiasm,  they 
bring  to  their  work  many  qualifications  which 
enable  them  to  make  the  library  a  bright  and 
beautiful  home.  I  had  this  feeling  of  some- 
thing homelike  when  I  visited  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Library,  Brooklyn,  the  James  Prendergast 
Library,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  many  others. 

What  I  have  stated  here  will  be  to  my 
American  colleagues  truisms  not  worth  saying. 
I  had  better,  then,  say  something  which  they 
could  not  as  well  say  themselves.  If  one 
would  have  a  thorough  feeling  of  the  fact 
that  work  for  the  people's  enlightenment  links 
the  workers  together  and  makes  them  feel  as 
members  of  a  brotherhood  (and  sisterhood  — 
as  an  American  librarian  corrected  me  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  1900)  go  to  America  and 
live  among  American  librarians.  And  they 
will  take  you  into  their  companionship  with  the 
kindest  readiness.  This  I  felt  very  strongly 
whenever  I  attended  library  meetings,  as  the 
meeting  at  Lake  Placid,  with  its  animated  dis- 
cussions, serious  dances,  and  splendid  sports. 
I  felt  it  when  discussing  library  matters  with 
some  of  the  best  among  the  American  libra- 
rians and  with  the  editors  of  the  library  peri- 
odicals. I  felt  it  when  I  got  valuable  advice 
from  the  state  library  commissions  in  Wis- 
consin and  Massachusetts  and  at  the  New 
York  State  Library;  when  I  sat  as  a  pupil  at 
the  library  school  in  Albany  or  visited  the 
library  schools  in  Pratt  Institute  Library  and 
in  Pittsburgh;  and  when  I  listened  to  a  lec- 
ture on  library  implements  at  the  Library  Bu- 
reau in  Boston  and  Chicago  and  admired  what 
American  practical  sense  has  invented  for 
saving  time  and  brain  work. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  American  librarians 
for  good  and  kind  help.  But  I  also  feel  how 
fortunate  I  am  in  having  for  my  future  work 
friends  and  helpers  in  the  Promised  Land  of 
the  public  libraries. 

ANDR.  Sen.  STEENBERG. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 

LIBRARIANS :      SIXTH     ANNUAL 

MEETING,     NIAGARA     FALLS, 

N.  Y.,  JUNE  24,  25,  1903-* 

A  LARGER  number  of  people  than  was  antici- 
pated gathered  in  Room  2  of  the  Cataract 
House  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June 
24,  to  attend  the  opening  session  of  the  sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Librarians,  held  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
at  Niagara  Falls.  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Chase,  state 
librarian  of  New  Hampshire,  as  president, 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  After  pleasant 
words  of  greeting  and  a  brief  retrospection 
he  expressed  himself  as  looking  into  the  fu- 
ture with  confidence,  although  lamenting  the 
seeming  indifference  of  some  of  the  southern 
and  western  librarians  toward  the  Association 
and  recommending  serious  consideration  of 
a  plan  that  would  win  their  co-operation. 

Mr.  Chase  then  introduced  Mr.  C.  B.  Gal- 
breath,  state  librarian  of  Ohio,  who  read  the 
first  paper  of  the  conference  on  "The  progress 
of  the  state  library:  some  difficulties  in  the 
way."  In  this  paper  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  problem  of  lifting  the  state  library  to  a 
higher  plane  involved  three  important  fac- 
tors: the  situation,  the  library  staff,  and  the 
librarian.  Mr.  Galbreath  first  considered  the 
librarian,  his  educational  qualifications  and 
library  training.  However  desirable  a  col- 
lege degree  and  special  library  training,  these 
alone  will  not  remove  difficulties  and  insure 
success.  The  prime  qualification  is  sincere, 
thorough,  religious  devotion  to  library  work 
He  starts  well,  whatever  he  may  be  or  may 
have  been,  who  resolves  immediately  after  his 
election  that  henceforward  he  will  be,  first  of 
all  and  above  all,  librarian ;  that  he  will  bring 
to  the  new  field  the  highest  service  of  his 
powers,  native  and  acquired;  that  the  insti- 
tution committed  to  his  care  shall  hold  hon- 
orable rank  with  others  of  its  kind.  While  he 
will  continue  to  manifest  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  he  will  cease  to  be  a  politician,  and 
remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  the  state  library.  There  are  as- 
sistants and  subordinates  whose  fitness  and 
attitude  are  to  be  considered.  Nothing  less 
than  a  thorough  common  school  education 
should  be  required,  and  especially  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  as  would  enable 
the  applicant  to  compose  sentences,  spell  cor- 
rectly and  punctuate  accurately.  Not  only 
should  the  assistant  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
mission  of  the  state  library,  but  her  special 
training  should  have  reference  to  that  mis- 
sion. A  staff  is  defined  as  a  supporting  body. 
The  term,  as  an  index  of  what  we  have  a  right 
to  expect,  is  appropriate  and  significant.  Sham 
librarians,  incompetent  assistants  and  rebel- 

*  The  JOURNAL  is  'Indebted  for  this  report  to  Miss 
M.  M.  Oakley,  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Librarians. 


lious  subordinates  are  not  the  only  elements 
which  impede  our  progress.  All  of  these  are, 
perhaps,  only  the  results  of  what  we  have 
included  as  the  third  factor  under  the  com- 
prehensive title  the  situation.  The  important 
element  is  the  law  governing  the  library. 
The  worst  possible  one  is  that  which  places 
the  power  of  appointment  of  the  employees 
of  the  library  in  the  state  legislature.  The 
librarian  in  such  a  place  may  use  his  influence 
with  the  legislature  that  elected  him  to  abolish 
the  library  law  and  substitute  for  it  some- 
thing better.  The  management  of  the  library 
by  a  board  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
special  reference  to  fitness  for  the  position 
has,  all  things  considered,  most  to  recom- 
mend it.  This  board  should  consist  of  from 
three  to  five  members  who  should  serve  for 
such  period  as  shall  enable  the  governor  to 
appoint  one  member  in  his  term  of  office. 
The  source  of  authority  in  the  state  library 
should  be  "one  and  inseparable."  In  this 
broad  field  of  related  endeavor  there  should 
be  the  smallest  possible  opportunity  for  a 
clashing  of  authority. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  library,  including  ap- 
pointment of  librarian,  vacations,  hours  and 
influence  of  inert  state  employees  over  library 
assistants,  were  topics  touched  upon  as  re- 
lated to  the  subject  in  question. 

Mr.  Johnson  Brigham,  state  librarian  of 
Iowa,  continued  the  program  with  a  discus- 
sion of  "The  state  librarian  and  the  public." 
"My  subject,"  he  said,  "presupposes  a  public 
possessed  of  rights  which  state  librarians  are 
bound  to  respect.  It  is  wise  on  our  part  to 
formulate  such  a  bill  of  rights  as  the  public 
might  with  reason  formulate  for  itself  'and 
do  it  fust.'  The  state  librarian  and  his  as- 
sistants should  be  democratic  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  public;  the  librarian  is  the  ser- 
vant of  a  lenient  master,  the  Public,  but  he 
cannot  afford  to,  and  should  not  want  to,  pre- 
sume upon  his  master's  leniency.  There  are 
two  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  demo- 
cracy in  a  state  library  —  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  in  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  departments  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  educators."  Mr.  Brigham  next 
discussed  the  advisability  of  loaning  books 
freely  to  the  general  public,  and  raised  the 
question  whether  or  not  it  is  best  to  insist  on 
a  deposit  as  security  against  loss.  He 
thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  dupli- 
cates carefully  saved  and  loaned  when  pos- 
sible, and  advised  buying  duplicate  sets  of 
some  of  the  leading  periodicals.  In  short, 
he  would  loan  freely  everything  that  could 
be  spared,  especially  if  within  easy  recall  by 
telephone  or  telegraph.  The  state  library  is 
regarded  by  the  public  as  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation, and  so  far  as  his  knowledge  and  su- 
perior facilities  for  knowing  will  permit,  the 
librarian  should  do  his  best  to  satisfy  this 
popular  expectation.  Any  movement  tending 
to  develop  the  library  spirit  p.nd  the  wise 
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use   of   libraries    should   command   the    state 
librarian's  sympathy  and  active  support. 

Miss  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  then  read  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  pertinent  and  timely  paper  of  the 
session,  on  "The  function  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Librarians,"  in  which 
she  suggested  a  very  important  and  useful 
line  of  work,  a  summary  of  which  follows : 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  four 
regularly  organized  bodies  more  or  less  act- 
ively engaged  in  formulating  the  subject  of 
documents,  namely,  the  Public  Archives  Com- 
mission, the  Public  Documents  Committee  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  the  Foreign  Documents  Commit- 
tee of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Librarians.  The  bodies  named 
have  a  national  interest.  Existing  bodies  for 
the  investigation  of  local  records  include  state 
historical  societies,  state  record  commissions, 
and,  in  some  states,  notably  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  the  state  depart- 
ment has  been  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  reprinting  of  official  records  and  manu- 
scripts. None  of  the  bodies  named  has  as 
legitimate  a  connection  with  the  subject  of 
public  documents  as  has  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Librarians.  None  has  con- 
tributed so  little  to  our  knowledge  of  it.  As 
individuals,  we  have  each,  of  course,  our  of- 
ficial duties  and  routine.  To  your  speaker 
it  hardly  seems  necessary  or  worthy  that 
consideration  of  these  duties  should  absorb 
the  entire  attention  of  the  association.  As 
an  association,  there  is  before  this  body  a 
distinct  line  of  work  which,  if  prosecuted 
patiently  and  carefully,  will  result  in  estab- 
lishing the  association  as  the  exponent  of 
local  American  administrative  literature.  It 
is  ground  peculiarly  fallow.  It  is  ground  pe- 
culiarly the  province  of  this  association. 
Will  you,  its  legitimate  proprietors,  undertake 
the  tillage?  In  the  field  of  practical  bibliog- 
raphy, bibliography  bordering  in  nature  on 
creative  work,  there  has  rarely  been  an  op- 
portunity such  as  offers  itself  to  the  members 
of  this  association.  Co-operation  in  the  work 
should  be  sought  with  the  two  document 
committees  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  Public 
Archives  Commission.  Finally,  all  these  re- 
flections resolve  themselves  into  two  points, 
namely,  that  this  association  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  will  result  in  establishing  it  as  the 
exponent  of  American  official  administrative 
literature  by  means  of  the  prosecution  of  prac- 
tical bibliography;  and  that  this  object  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  an  alliance  of  those 
forces  at  present  engaged  in  the  custody  and 
study  of  public  documents. 

The  responsive  attitude  of  all  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  showed  that  Miss  Hasse's 
suggestions  had  indeed  fallen  upon  fallow 
ground,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Brigham, 
consisting  of  Miss  Hasse,  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  Goddard,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
map  out  a  systematic  plan  of  bibliographical 


work  along  the  lines  suggested  for  the  asso- 
ciation, and  send  such  plan  in  printed  form 
to  each  state  librarian. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Buchanan,  state  librarian  of 
New  Jersey,  presented  the  perennially  inter- 
esting subject  "The  merger  of  the  N.  A.  S. 
L.  into  the  A.  L.  A."  At  the  meeting  of  1902 
Mr.  Buchanan,  together  with  Mr.  Godard,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Hartswick,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  he  voiced  the  sentiment 
of  the  committee  when  he  said  it  was  their 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  N.  A.  S.  L.  re- 
main a  separate  organization.  He  revie\ved 
the  history  of  the  efforts  made  to  bring  state 
librarians  together,  beginning  with  the  call 
sent  out  by  Mr.  W<allis,  state  librarian  of 
California,  in  1887.  The  first  conference  was 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  1889,  with  29  libraries  rep- 
resented, though  there  were  but  1 1  state  libra- 
rians present.  It  was  evident  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  its  existence  that  attractions  in  the 
larger  body  interfered  with  the  deliberations 
of  the  new  section,  so  in  1891,  when  the  A. 
L.  A.  was  held  in  California,  it  was  voted  to 
call  the  meeting  two  days  in  advance.  The 
California  meeting  was  a  failure,  and  the  ex- 
perience was  repeated  the  following  year  at 
Lakewood,  N.  J.  A  final  effort  was  made  at 
the  Chicago  conference  in  1893,  but  the  at- 
tendance was  so  small  that  it  was  finally 
decided  that  further  effort  was  useless.  A 
Law  Section  was  organized  by  the  law  libra- 
rians and  state  librarians,  but  was  no  more 
successful  than  its  predecessor,  and  in  1898  a 
special  notice  was  sent  out  urging  the  state 
librarians  to  attend  the  Chautauqua  confer- 
ence of  that  year.  A  State  Library  Section 
was  organized,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  fair  attendance.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  a  conference  of  state  librarians  was  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  first  one  totally  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  meeting  of  librarians 
ever  held.  Ten  states  were  represented,  and 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  there  was 
need  of  a  permanent  organization  of  state  li- 
brarians in  part  at  least,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  library  organization. 
Here  the  National  Association  of  State  Li- 
brarians was  formed,  which  has  since  held 
meetings  at  Indianapolis,  Harrisburg,  Wau- 
kesha  and  Magnolia.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion every  member  of  the  N.  A.  S.  L.  is  also 
a  member  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  the  connection 
could  be  no  closer  if  the  former  were  swal- 
lowed up  entirely  in  the  larger  body;  and 
while  by  such  a  merger  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  gain  to  the  A.  L.  A.,  either  in  mem- 
bership or  in  interest,  there  would  be  a  serious 
loss  to  the  state  librarians.  The  main  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  merger  seems  to  be  a  de- 
sire that  the  state  librarians  shall  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  the  A.  L.  A.  This  they 
are  doing,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do 
for  obvious  reasons.  "So  far  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  expressions  of  sentiment  made 
by  the  members  of  our  organization,  there  is 
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not  the  slightest  desire  to  appear  as  even  a 
weak  rival  of  the  great  body.  We  have  our 
own  problems  to  solve,  but  we  are  all  loyal 
members  of  the  A.  L.  A." 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  the  exchange 
and  distribution  of  state  documents  was  then 
read  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Falkner,  chairman.  A  cir- 
cular letter  was  sent  by  the  committee  to  the 
governors  of  the  different  states  in  regard  to 
the  exchange  service  of  state  publications, 
but  as  no  answers  were  forthcoming  the  com- 
mittee regretted  not  being  able  to  make  their 
work  more  effective.  The  full  report,  together 
with  an  appendix  containing  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  and  exchange  of 
state  documents  in  several  states,  now  in 
preparation,  will  be  published  later  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  and  con- 
tinue the  committee.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion seemed  to  be  that  the  exchange  of  docu- 
ments should  be  in  charge  of  the  state  library. 
The  committee  to  which  was  referred  Mr. 
Ferrell's  letter  of  June  12,  1902,  addressed  to 
the'  association,  concerning  the  distribution  of 
government  documents  within  the  states,  re- 
ported, through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Galbreath, 
as  being  in  favor  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, and  recommended  that  each  state  li- 
brary furnish  to  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments lists  of  duplicate  government  docu- 
ments in  their  respective  libraries,  and,  as 
far  as  possible  in  other  libraries  of  the  state, 
and  that  they  co-operate  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  in  the  transfer  of  such 
documents. 

The  session  scheduled  for  Wednesday  even- 
ing was  postponed  until  Friday  morning  to 
allow  those  interested  to  attend  an  important 
meeting  of  the  Catalog  Section.  The  second 
meeting,  therefore,  followed  the  program  listed 
for  the  third  session,  and  was  opened  by 
Roland  P.  Falkner,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Documents,  Library  of  Congress,  who  talked 
briefly  on  "The  duty  of  official  libraries  in 
collecting  municipal  documents." 

Mr.  Falkner  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  the  Public  Library  of  Detroit  had  dupli- 
cate Michigan  documents  to  dispose  of,  in- 
formation concerning  which  could  be  pro- 
cured from  Mr.  H.  M.  Utley,  librarian.  He 
thought  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  some  body 
or  organization  to  collect  municipal  documents 
as  the  Library  of  Congress  could  not  do  it. 
The  official  library  of  each  state  should,  in 
his  opinion,  be  required  by  law  to  make  such 
a  collection.  He  would  like  to  know  how 
this  is  done  in  different  states,  especially  in 
the  south- 
Mr.  Chase  said  that  there  was  a  Jaw  in 
New  Hampshire  compelling  municipal  offi- 
cers to  send  reports  to  the  state  library. 

"Is  it  advisable  to  buy  magazines  in  sets, 
bound  or  unbound,  or  obtain  them  by  sub- 
scription?" was  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  L. 
D.  Carver,  state  librarian  of  Maine,  as  the 
subject  of  his  paper.  After  a  historical  survey 


of  periodical  literature,  Mr.  Carver  spoke  as 
follows :  "Coming  now  to  the  real  topic  as- 
signed me  for  discussion,  I  can  only  say  that 
the  earlier  sets  of  magazines  should  be  pur- 
chased in  binding,  if  possible,  since  unbound 
sets  on  sale  invariably  lack  title  pages  and  in- 
dexes and  frequently  are  found  defective  by 
reason  of  a  mangled  or  missing  leaf. 

"The  process  of  purchasing  by  subscription, 
the  magazines  of  the  present  day,  as  issued 
monthly,  involves  a  great  outlay  of  care  and 
labor  and  is  very  costly.  This  method  has 
its  corresponding  compensations  in  that  one 
may  be  able,  by  vigilance  and  patience,  to  pro- 
cure perfect  copies  with  title  pages  and  index, 
if  happily  these  adjuncts  are  to  be  procured 
at  all  of  the  publisher.  Besides,  it  is  not  al- 
ways safe  to  wait  until  a  volume  is  complete 
before  purchasing.  Under  the  publishers' 
rules  whereby  the  price  of  periodicals  is  in- 
creased each  month  elapsing  after  the  issue 
of  a  number,  not  much  money  can  be  saved 
in  waiting  to  the  end  of  a  year  or  series  of 
years  before  purchasing.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  securing  the  current  magazines  and 
reviews  by  subscription  is  conclusive  in  my 
mind,  since  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  one  can 
secure  these  publications  for  a  certainty,  with 
full  indexes  and  title-pages  to  each  volume. 
Completeness  in  all  the  details  in  any  section 
of  our  libraries  is  a  requisite  beyond  the  price 
of  extra  money  and  labor  involved  in  obtain- 
ing this  desired  result.  Each  state  librarian 
has  the  question  before  him  and  must  act  in 
accordance  with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
pertaining  to  his  own  library.  We  can  all 
agree,  however,  that  the  main  object  and  pur- 
pose is  to  secure  as  many  of  these  publica- 
tions as  possible  for  daily  use  in  the  refer- 
ence department  of  our  libraries." 

The  discussion  called  out  by  Mr.  Carver's 
paper  ended  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Montgomery  "that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider 
what  is  best  for  this  association  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  title-pages  and  indexes  to  periodicals 
and  make  report  at  the  meeting  to-morrow 
morning."  The  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  chair  as  follows :  Mr.  Montgomery  of 
Pennsylvania,  Miss  Thayer  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Goddard  of  Vermont. 

A  very  practical  subject  was  next  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Anna  G.  Hubbard,  assistant 
state  librarian  of  Indiana,  who  gave  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  "Cataloging  and  pres- 
ervation of  maps  in  Indiana  State  Library,"  a 
synopsis  of  which  follows : 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  devising  a 
plan  were  economy  of  space,  time,  cleanliness, 
expense  and  permanency  of  preservation, 
where  lack  of  room  and  money  prevented  spe- 
cially made  cases.  It  was  decided  there  should 
be  no  rolled  or  folded  maps,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  a  highly  glazed  surface  to  crack 
and  peel,  and  the  defacement  that  follows  a 
crease.  The  single  maps  on  hand  were  assorted 
into  two  lots;  those  considered  of  real  value, 
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the  others  of  less  importance,  because  of  sub- 
ject, presentation  of  subject  or  condition  of 
preservation.  Of  the  first  lot  each  map  was  dis- 
sected into  sections  not  less  than  6x8  inches, 
not  more  than  9x11  inches.  These  were 
mounted  on  cloth  by  the  binder  and  folded, 
and  in  this  dissected  and  folded  state  pasted 
to  one  side  of  a  dark  green  muslin  covered 
back,  like  the  cover  of  a  book.  This  "book- 
map"  was  plated  and  labelled  as  any  ordi- 
nary book.  Pamphlet  boxes  were  made  which 
corresponded  to  the  other  pamphlet  boxes 
used  in  the  library,  into  which  were  placed 
the  "book-maps." 

The    classification    allowed    these    ''book- 
maps"  to  be  arranged  so  that  one  pamphlet 
box  could  contain  more  than  one  map,  usually 
from    four    to    six.      The    second    lot    were 
grouped  in  classes  so  far  as  possible,  such  as 
harbor  maps,  canal  maps,  etc.     These  groups 
and  maps  containing  several  parts  were  bound 
fiat  in  covers  something  in  the  style  of  the 
U.   S.   Geological   Survey  atlas   folios,   using 
stencil  board  covers.     The  size  of  these  fo- 
lios was  estimated  according  to  the  space  in 
which  they  were  to  be  kept.     If  necessary  a 
fold  was  given  at  the  end  or  sides,  the  fold 
being  protected  by  a  wide  strip  of  cloth.    On 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  all  folio  maps  a 
book  label   was  pasted  for  the  call   number 
and  below  that  a  typewritten  label  containing 
the  subject.    The  pamphlet  boxes  were  placed 
on  the  shelves  and  marked  in  the  same  way. 
By  this  method  maps  do  not  take  up  any  more 
room  than  books,  are  not  much  more  difficult 
to  consult,  and  they  are  as  clean  as  any  books 
which  are  not  used  constantly.    The  average 
"book-map"    finished    cost    eighty-five    cents 
each,  ranging  in  size  from  2x3  feet  to  6  x  10 
feet,   the   folios   fifteen   cents   each,   and  the 
pamphlet  boxes  twenty  cents  each.     All  maps 
are    accessioned   and   classified    according  to 
the  decimal  system,  using  the  history  number 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  cataloging,  subjects  are  assigned  the 
same  as  to  books,  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  "Maps"  and  date.  For  the  author,  the 
name  of  the  compiler  or  publisher  or  depart- 
ment which  issues  it.  The  title,  scale,  size, 
plain  or  colored,  form  in  which  preserved, 
place  and  date,  notes  and  sometimes  contents 
are  all  considered  necessary  information  to 
place  in  catalog  card. 

It  was  not  claimed  that  this  disposition  of 
maps  is  ideal,  but  so  far  it  has  been  found  satis- 
factory and  covers  the  points  noted  in  the  begin- 
ning, giving  a  usable,  workable  section  of  maps. 
One  objection  offered  to  method  advocated 
by  Miss  Hubbard  was  that  of  dissecting  old 
and  valuable  maps.  Another  was  the  un- 
sightliness  of  muslin  streaks  in  photographic 
reproductions.  Miss  Hasse  said  the  Ameri- 
can Topographical  Society  dissected  its  maps, 
and  Mr.  Falkner  explained  how  maps  are 
cared  for  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Montgomery,  state  librarian  of 


Pennsylvania,  chose  for  his  subject  "Notes  of 
a  neophyte,"  explaining  that  it  might  mean 
"newly  entered  upon  some  state."  As  Mr. 
Montgomery  had  been  in  office  just  three 
weeks  when  asked  to  write  a  paper  for  th« 
meeting  of  the  N.  A.  S.  L.  he  modestly  de- 
clined, but  upon  being  urged  chose  the  above 
alliterate  title  which  he  said  "might  apply  to  a 
few  notes  on  the  management  of  public  docu- 
ments or  to  the  number  of  hours  to  be  allowed 
the  messenger  to  obtain  the  mail."  His  paper 
was  largely  a  description  of  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  the  Pennsylvania  State  Li- 
brary, what  he  has  accomplished  in  his  three 
months  of  service,  concluding  with  his  hopes 
for  the  future,  which  are  summed  up  as 
follows : 

"It  may  be  that  next  year  I  shall  have  some- 
thing of  importance  to  tell  you  concerning  the 
state  library,  but  for  the  present  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  the  statement  that  the 
institution  must  have  as  its  ideal  the  main- 
tenance of  a  practically  complete  law  col- 
lection, an  historical  section  second  to  none 
in  the  country,  and  the  housing  of  the 
records  of  the  state  in  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing, properly  cataloged  and  classified,  and 
skilfully  repaired  when  broken  or  damaged. 
It  must  see  that  a  commission  is  provided 
with  a  means  to  furnish  as  many  travelling 
libraries  as  may  be  needed  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  must  provide  a  libra- 
rian who  is  always  willing  and  anxious  to  go 
to  any  part  of  the  state  in  the  interests  of  the 
library  movement,  and  who  confidently  expects 
Pennsylvania  to  become  a  leader  rather  than  a 
follower  in  this  work.  With  a  governor  in 
the  executive  mansion  who  has  so  intensely 
at  heart  the  history  and  educational  interests 
of  the  state,  we  are  assured  of  at  least  four 
years  of  progress  in  this  direction." 

Mrs.  Jessie  P.  Weber,  librarian  of  the  Il- 
linois Historical  Society,  discussed  "The  state 
library  and  historical  societies,"  and  sug- 
gested plans  for  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  postponed  session  was  held  on  Friday, 
June  26,  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  was  opened  by  a 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  in 
Preparation  of  Session  Laws,  presented  by 
Robert  H.  Whitten,  chairman.  Accompany- 
ing the  report  was  a  circular  showing  the 
action  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Librarians  and  of  the  conference  of  state 
boards  of  commissioners  for  promoting  uni- 
form legislation,  explaining  the  recommenda- 
tions and  giving  a  tabulation  of  present  prac- 
tices in  each  state.  The  committee  suggested 
that  it  would  be  helpful  if  state  librarians 
would  print  the  recommendation  in  their  reg- 
ular report.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that 
the  report  be  accepted,  the  committee  contin- 
ued and  the  circular  mentioned  be  printed  and 
circulated. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Ahem,  editor  of  Public 
Libraries,  read  the  first  paper  of  the  morning 
on  "The  place  of  state  libraries  among  the 
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public   libraries   of  the  state,"     She   said   in 
part: 

"There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  work 
of  the  state  library  was  carried  on  with  so 
much  definite  purpose  and  with  such  faithful 
and  efficient  effort  as  at  the  present  time,  and 
while  unfortunately  this  cannot  be  said  of  all 
state  libraries,  it  is  true  of  a  larger  number 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  present  organization  of  state  li- 
braries has  elements  of  strength  which  ought 
to  live  and  grow  until  the  time  when  the 
whole  subject  will  be  systematized  and  there 
will  be  a  homogeneous  body  working  each  for 
and  with  the  other  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
view.  When  President  Harper,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  endorsed  the  plan  of  re- 
lating library  effort  and  said  a  private  com- 
mittee was  at  work  on  a  plan  to  make  the 
Congressional  Library  a  national  library  in 
connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  day  of  allied  library  work  did  not  seem 
so  far  away.  When  the  time  comes  there  will 
be  a  national  library  in  Washington  which 
will  be  the  head  reservoir  with  illimitable 
sources  of  help  and  initiation  too  large  to 
enumerate.  There  will  be  a  perfect  network 
of  lines  leading  to  every  place  where  help  is 
needed ;  perhaps  direct,  perhaps  through  some 
of  the  main  channels,  the  first  section  of  which 
leads  to  and  through  the  state  library.  The 
state  library  ought  to  be  of  right  the  head 
and  front  of  every  library  effort  affecting 
general  progress  of  the  work  throughout  the 
state.  The  idea  which  is  responsible  for  its 
being  regarded  as  an  institution,  organized 
and  maintained  solely  for  the  use  of  the  state 
ofiioiak  and  the  preservation  of  state  publi- 
cations is  as  much  antiquated,  expensive,  in- 
efficient and  obsolete  as  the  idea  of  carrying 
loads  by  means  of  human  strength.  The 
state  librarian  should  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  other  librarians  of  the  state  as  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  does  'o 
the  other  school  put,frintendents  of  the  state 
The  state  library  should  stind  at  the  head  of 
the  other  libraries  of  the  state  to  receive,  pre- 
serve and  distribute  information,  statistics 
and  all  other  official  data  outside  the  province 
of  other  libraries.  This  will  gather  into  it, 
or  into  close  relation  with  it.  the  library 
commissions,  library  schools,  the  travelling 
library,  and  every  other  effort  supported  by 
the  state.  Expert  organizers  will  be  on  the 
staff  of  the  state  library  service  and  they  will 
go  here  and  there,  as  called  for  by  new  libra- 
ries, or  old  ones  reviving.  Printed  catalog 
cards  of  the  national  library  will  be  kept  for 
the  information  and  convenience  of  all.  Bib- 
liographies of  the  contents  of  the  state  library 
will  be  issued  from  time  to  time  and  sent  to 
the  libraries  of  the  state.  The  state  docu- 
ments will  be  systematically  received  and  intel- 
ligently preserved  and  distributed.  The  libra- 
ries will  be  classed  and  ranked  as  they  are 
dependent  on  or  independent  of  the  help  to 
be  given  bv  the  state  institution,  to  which  all 


of  them  will  report,  covering  certain  lines 
along  which  information  should  be  available 
in  some  one  reliable  place.  The  close  rela- 
tion of  the  state  library  with  the  other  libra- 
ries will  influence  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  books  on  the  shelves  of  both.  The 
state  library  will  be,  as  it  were,  the  court  of 
last  resort  for  the  students  of  the  whole  state, 
thus  saving  funds  for  the  smaller  libraries. 
The  state  libraries  will  have  a  collection  of 
slides  illustrative  of  various  lines  of  civic 
improvement.  These  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  other  links  in  the  library  chain,  going 
back  and  forth  to  help  in  the  work  of  build- 
ing up  an  intelligent  use  of  all  aids  to  better 
living.  The  state  library  in  its  true  relation 
to  the  other  libraries  of  the  state  is  to  be  the 
monitor  who  directs,  the  missionary  who  leads, 
the  governor  who  points  out,  the  reservoir 
that  prevents  duplication  and  waste  of  effort, 
that  stands  ready  and  willing  to  reinforce 
every  legitimate  effort  that  aims  to  make  two 
good  books  read  where  one  was  read  before." 

Miss  Ahern's  remarks  touched  a  responsive 
chord  and  were  heartily  approved,  one  libra- 
rian wishing  the  paper  might  be  printed  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  state  official 

Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  state  librarian  of  New 
York,  was  to  have  been  the  next  speaker,  his 
subject  being  "State  libraries  as  storehouses 
for  the  other  libraries  of  the  state,"  but  as 
he  did  not  appear,  Miss  Flora  B.  Roberts,  of 
the  Michigan  State  Library,  gave  the  asso- 
ciation some  statistics  compiled  from  the 
answers  she  received  to  45  questions  sent  to  35 
state  libraries. 

No  reports  were  received  from  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ore- 
gon, Texas,  West  Virginia;  the  states  not 
written  to  are  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 
Pennsylvania's  reply  came  too  late  to  be  in- 
cluded. The  largest  salary  received  by  a  state 
librarian  is  $5,ooo,  the  lowest  $000,  except  in 
cases  where  the  office  is  merely  nominal  or 
ex  officio.  The  average  is  $1750.  In  regard 
to  the  assistant  and  their  salaries  New  York 
is  far  in  the  lead,  reporting  57  persons,  with 
an  average  salary  of  $796.14.  California  re- 
ports 12  assistants  at  $1800  and  $1200;  Michi- 
gan 12  at  $1000;  Ohio  comes  next  with  II 
assistants,  but  here,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  other 
states,  there  seems  to  be  a  more  or  less  graded 
salary  list.  There  was  no  way  of  telling 
by  the  report  whether  the  pay-roll  is  con- 
trolled by  law  or  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
librarian.  In  New  York  the  library  activities 
are  centered  in  the  State  Library;  in  Wiscon- 
sin there  is  the  State  Library,  the  State  His- 
torical Society  Library  and  the  Commission. 
In  the  other  states  we  have  various  combi- 
nations. Because  of  these  differences  it  is 
difficult  to  make  comparisons  or  present  con- 
cise facts  of  the  work.  Six  states  report  a 
division  into  departments ;  the  others,  usually 
lav/  and  general.  Colorado.  Indiana,  Ohio, 
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Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  report  the  law  de- 
partment as  under  separate  administration.  In 
the  number  of  volumes,  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia again  lead  with  482,000  and  122,000  re- 
spectively. The  smallest  reported  numbers  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand.  With  8  excep- 
tions the  libraries  are  reported  as  in  the  capitol 
building.  Does  the  library  fail  in  any  form  of 
usefulness  if  located  in  a  separate  building? 
There  are  20  state  historical  societies  reported, 
with  13  libraries,  and  again  the  question  is 
faced  of  the  best  plan  of  organization  which 
shall  mean  the  greatest  economy  of  energy 
and  money.  Seventeen  libraries  are  reported 
as  reference  only;  6  seem  to  have  adopted 
some  system  of  loaning  books  in  the  state ; 
6  libraries  report  no  board ;  the  remaining 
20  report  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  boards. 
Library  appropriations  run  from  $500  to 
$134.000.  Four  states  fail  to  report  in  regard  to 
classification ;  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  2, 
are  classified  by  the  decimal  system.  Five  of  the 
25  reporting  states  are  without  card  catalogs ; 
3  of  these  report  a  printed  catalog ;  9  of  the 
card  catalogs  were  begun  within  the  last  five 
years.  The  principal  accessions  are  Law,  Amer- 
ican history,  Genealogy  and  Economics.  Fif- 
teen report  as  buying  no  fiction ;  one  buys  only 
fiction  by  authors  of  that  state ;  another  buys 
only  standard  collections  for  reference,  and 
the  rest  buy  but  little.  Open  shelves  seem  to 
be  in  general  favor. 

Reports  from  19  state  library  commissions 
show  the  smallest  appropriation  for  commis- 
sion work  is  $250,  the  largest  $68,000.  New 
York  employs  33  people  in  this  work,  Wis- 
consin 10;  Iowa  4;  but  most  of  the  rest  only 
one,  and  in  some  state  there  are  no  paid  work- 
ers. Nineteen  states  report  travelling  libraries ; 
in  2  states  they  are  under  the  direction  of 
women's  clubs ;  in  4  states  the  work  is  in 
charge  of  the  state  library ;  in  Illinois  it  is  un- 
der the  care  of  the  secretary  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes. The  commissions  are  in  charge  of 
the  others.  In  regard  to  previous  experi- 
ence or  training  in  state  libraries,  most  of  the 
positions  have  been  held  by  the  same  persons 
for  years.  In  perhaps  4  of  the  state  libraries 
there  are  trained  assistants.  In  comparing 
the  answers  to  the  question  "What  is  the  spe- 
cial function  of  the  state  library?"  Miss  Rob- 
erts concludes,  "And  so  only  in  that  our  field 
is  the  state  instead  of  a  city,  would  it  seem 
that  our  work  should  differ  from  the  public 
library." 

Miss  Roberts'  statistics  were  found  so  inter- 
esting that  it  was  voted  to  ask  her  to  continue 
the  work  and  make  a  report  at  next  meeting 
with  the  suggestion  that  she  send  out  circu- 
lars asking  librarians  what  questions  they 
would  like  to  have  answered. 

Mr.  Montgomery  thought  the  reports  of 
historical  societies  should  be  included  as  part 
of  the  activity  of  state  library  work.  Mr. 
Falkner  thought  the  association  badly  named, 
should  be  National  Association  of  State  Li- 
braries, including  department  of  archives  and 


history  in  southern  states.  Mr.  Henry  thought 
the  name  broad  enough  to  include  everybody 
who  wanted  to  join  the  association. 

Mr.  George  S.  Godard,  state  librarian  of 
Connecticut,  in  his  paper  on  "The  relation  of 
the  state  librarian  to  the  public  documents  of 
his  own  state,"  showed  how  the  librarian,  by 
persistence  and  tactful  effort,  could  bring  about 
many  helpful  reforms.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  state  library  should  possess,  as  com- 
plete a  file  as  possible  of  state  documents  and 
also  of  the  reports  of  the  several  cities, 
boroughs  and  townships,  he  disclosed  several 
ingenious  plans  tried  by  himself  for  arousing 
local  civic  pride  and  fostering  a  healthful 
spirit  of  emulation,  securing  thereby  donations 
for  the  library.  Mr.  Godard  thought  the  libra- 
rian should  be  responsible  for  the  promptness 
and  completeness  of  the  shipments  of  docu- 
ments of  his  own  state  to  his  several  ex- 
changes and  depositories.  He  might  assist 
officials  in  preparing  reports  by  showing  them 
the  collection  in  the  library  and  calling  their 
attention  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  size, 
thickness,  bindings,  lettering,  position,  kind 
and  color  of  labels,  quality  of  paper  and  ink 
and  intended  arrangement,  lack  of  index,  etc., 
in  short  showing  them  how  it  should  not  be 
done.  He  can  render  lasting  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  the  tindery,  helping 
to  retard  the  growing  tendency  to  issue  depart- 
mental publications  in  bindings  like  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  colors  and  to  place  them  in  bind- 
ings which  may  be  more  or  less  attractive  to- 
day but  correspondingly  faded  and  shaky  in 
a  short  time.  He  thinks  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  legal  publications  in  good  canvas,  duck 
or  cloth  bindings  augurs  well  and  fears  we 
have  been  too  exacting  and  expected  too  much 
from  the  poor  sheep.  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  combined  sets  of  state  documents  the  li- 
brarian ought  to  be  able  to  render  important 
service.  If  he  will  use  his  best  endeavors  to- 
wards securing  a  classified,  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  documents  of  his  state, 
bound  in  plain  but  substantial  bindings  of 
convenient  size,  not  forgetting  to  have  each 
volume  bear  in  plain  letters  the  name  of  his 
state,  the  date,  covered  by  the  reports  therein, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  several  docu- 
ments, he  will  certainly  gain  the  personal 
thanks  of  his  brother  and  sister  librarians,  and 
merit  the  thanks  of  the  state.  Mr.  Godard 
said,  further : 

"I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state  li- 
brarian to  publish  in  his  report  a  list  of  the 
official  publications  of  his  state  issued  since 
his  last  report,  and  if  possible  to  compile  and 
publish  from  time  to  time,  in  bulletin  form, 
if  necessary,  the  bibliographies  of  the  several 
departments  of  his  state." 

Mr.  E.  M.  Goddard,  assistant  state  libra- 
rian of  Vermont,  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
taking  for  his  theme  "A  clearing  house  for 
state  publications."  He  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  obtaining  lacking  volumes  of 
state  documents  and  reports  from  the  various 
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states  and  urged  upon  the  association  the  im- 
portance of  devising  some  method  whereby  li- 
brarians might  be  aided  in  this  important 
work.  It  was  shown  that  at  present  it  is  very 
hard  to  ascertain  where  missing  volumes  of 
documents  are  to  be  obtained ;  after  applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  librarian  of  a  state 
for  a  certain  document  or  report  and  it  is 
found  that  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  state 
library  of  the  state  by  which  it  was  published, 
the  question  immediately  comes,  Where  can  it 
be  had?  It  was  suggested  that  if  some  sort 
of  a  check  list  of  duplicate  copies  of  documents 
and  reports  could  be  provided  by  each  state  li- 
brary, great  assistance  would  be  given  to  the 
work  of  completing  broken  sets.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  work  in  this  line  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Documents  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  so  far  as  the  United 
States  Government  documents  were  concerned, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  lists  similar  to  those 
sent  out  by  that  division  could  be  prepared  for 
the  proposed  work,  and  in  order  to  come  to 
some  uniform  understanding  of  the  matter 
the  president  was  requested  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members  that  should  take  the 
subject  under  consideration  and  report  upon 
the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Henty  moved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question  of  a  clearing 
house  for  state  publications  and  report  at  the 
next  conference.  The  motion  was  carried 
and  the  president  appointed  Mr.  Goddard  of 
Vermont,  Miss  Hubbard  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
Whitten  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  chairman,  presented  the 
report  from  the  committee  on  periodicals: 

Whereas.  This  association  is  much  interested  in  the 
matter  of  bringing  before  the  publishers  of  periodi- 
cals the  importance  of  the  proper  form  of  title-pages 
and  indexes,  and  the  adoption  of  some  uniformity  in 
the  issuing  of  the  same,  be  it 

Resoh'cd,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  consult  with  the  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to 
report  at  the  next  convention  recommendations  to 
be  submitted  to  the  publishers. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  committee 
continued. 

The  president,  Mr.  Chase,  spoke  of  the  ad- 
visability of  making,  before  adjournment, 
some  provision  for  financing  the  association, 
as  there  were  bills  awaiting  liquidation,  and 
the  future  expense  of  printing  the  Proceed- 
ings to  be  met  in  September.  After  a  consid- 
eration of  ways  and  means,  Mr.  Goddard  of 
Vermont  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  plan  a  reorganization  and  financ- 
ing of  the  association  with  full  power  to  act. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  president  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Galbreath  of  Ohio,  Miss  Thayer 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Henry  of  Indiana  to  serve 
as  such  committee. 


Miss  Thayer  then  extended  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  the  association  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  in  Springfield.  111.  It  was  voted  to 
allow  the  president  and  secretary  to  make  the 
final  decision  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place 
of  next  meeting. 

The  nominating  committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Carver  of  Maine,  Mr.  Henry  of  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  of  New  Jersey,  reported 
the  following-named  persons  to  act  as  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  John- 
son Brigham,  of  Iowa;  1st  vice-president,  Ed- 
ward M.  Goddard  of  Vermont;  ad  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Jessie  P.  Weber  of  Illinois;  sec- 
retary, Miss  Minnie  M.  Oakley  of  Wisconsir 
After  electing  this  ticket  the  meeting  was  ac 
journed. 


A   LIBRARY   FOR   LIBRARIANS. 

THOMAS  GREENWOOD,  whose  recently  pub- 
lished biography  of  Edward  Edwards  should 
be  well  known,  has  made  a  very  interesting 
gift  to  the  Manchester  Public  Library,  Eng- 
land, which  he  has  designated  as  a  "library  for 
librarians."  Mr.  Greenwood  is  an  enthusias- 
tic advocate  of  public  libraries,  and  this  gift 
to  his  native  district  was  made  in  recognition 
of  his  indebtedness  to  benefits  derived  in  early 
life  from  the  Campfield  Library.  His  bequest 
consists  of  books  in  many  languages  relating 
to  bibliography,  the  history  and  administra- 
tion of  libraries,  the  annals  of  printing  and 
bookbinding  in  various  countries,  with  prac- 
tical treatises  on  those  arts;  works  on  palae- 
ography and  similar  subjects.  His  aim  has 
been  to  gather  together  copies  of  all  the  books 
that  might  be  called  a  librarian's  bibliograph- 
ical or  professional  tools.  These  books  are  to 
be  available  for  use  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions at  the  reference  department  of  the 
Manchester  Library,  but  Mr.  Greenwood  de- 
sires that  they  shall  also  be  at  the  service  of 
librarians  and  others  engaged  in  library  ad- 
ministration throughout  his  country,  and 
this  end  regulations  will  very  likely  be  frame 
under  which  the  volumes  may  be  lent  to 
brarians  at  a  distance.  This  seems  to  be  the 
first  time  that  such  a  collection  was  forme 
with  such  an  object.  A  sum  of  money 
investment  accompanied  this  gift,  the  interest 
of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  col- 
lection and  defray  all  incidental  expenses. 
Mr.  Greenwood  now  resides  at  Frith  Knowl, 
Elstree,  Herts.  His  interest  in  the  American 
library  movement  is  only  second  to  that  which 
he  feels  for  the  cause  in  England,  and  he  is  at 
present  engaged  in  studying  the  parochial  li- 
brary idea  of  Dr.  Bray,  as  identified  with  ot 
colonial  history. 

VICTOR  HUGO  PALTSITS. 
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NOTES    AND    FIGURES    ABOUT    THE 

CIRCULATION  OF  NOVELS  IN  THE 

NEWARK  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

DURING  15  days,  June  4  to  20,  inclusive, 
there  were  lent  from  this  library,  including 
the  delivery  stations,  but  not  including  the 
children's  department,  11,508  books.  Of 
these,  8118,  or  70  per  cent.,  were  novels, 
which  were  taken  by  4181  different  persons. 
These  11,508  books  were  taken  by  certain  of 
the  library's  21,000  cardholders  or  registered 
borrowers.  These  registered  borrowers  in- 
clude all  those  who  took  out  cards  at  the  li- 
brary between  Jan.  10,  1900,  and  June  4,  1903. 
That  is,  21,000  cards  have  been  issued  in  the 
last  36  months,  and  are  now  in  force.  Of  the 
4181  different  borrowers  who  presented  them- 
selves at  the  library  during  the  15  days  men- 
tioned and  borrowed  8118  novels  only  2000 
came  from  the  ranks  of  those  borrowers 
whose  cards  were  issued  to  them  prior  to 
March  30,  1902.  The  other  2000  came  from 
the  ranks  of  borrowers  who  secured  their 
cards  within  the  12  months  following  March 
30,  1902.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another 
form,  judging  from  this  inquiry,  we  may  con- 
clude that  of  any  hundred  persons  who  come 
to  the  library  and  take  out  borrowers'  cards 
only  about  40  per  cent,  still  continue  to  use 
their  cards  as  often  as  once  in  15  days  after  a 
lapse  of  18  months.  This  conclusion  is  some- 
what confirmed  by  other  inquiries  I  have 
made  in  this  direction.  It  indicates  that 
about  two-thirds  of  those  who  take  cards  out 
at  a  public  library  do  not  continue  to  use 
their  cards  save  at  rather  long  intervals  after 
a  year  and  a  half. 

The  total  number  of  novels  which  were 
borrowed  during  the  15  days  was  8118.  The 
total  number  of  persons  who  borrowed  these 
novels  was  4181.  Half  of  these  4000  took 
only  one  novel.  The  other  half,  or  2000  per- 
sons, took  out  6000  different  novels  in  15 
days ;  1222  took  out  2  novels  each  in  that 
period.  About  600  took  out  2  novels  each  in 
that  period.  About  600  took  out  3  novels 
each ;  275,  4  novels  each ;  100  persons  bor- 
rowed 500  different  novels,  or  5  each,  in  15 
days;  50  others  took  out  6  novels  each;  22 
took  out  7  novels  each;  3  persons  took  out 
8;  one  took  9,  and  one  10. 

The  persistent  novel  borrower  at  the  public 
library  is  not,  then,  by  the  showing  of  these 
figures,  entitled  to  the  name  legion.  Libra- 
rians generally  have  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  keep  on  hand 
a  large  supply  of  most  of  the  recent  popular 
fiction,  without  much  regard  to  its  quality 
and  even  at  some  loss  of  fullness  as  regards 
the  library's  list  of  books  in  other  depart- 
ments. They  have  thought  it  was  necessary 
thus  to  stock  their  shelves  with  recent  popular 
novels  because  they  have  supposed  that  the 
general  public,  the  mass  of  their  book  bor- 
rowers, were  all  of  one  mind  as  to  such  books. 
They  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  all  their 


cardholders  wished  the  library  to  keep  on 
hand  a  good  supply  of  the  latest  novels.  Our 
figures,  based  on  an  investigation  of  only  15 
days,  are,  of  course,  not  conclusive;  but  they 
point  very  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
out  of  the  total  number  of  persons  who  make 
use  of  the  library  to  the  extent  of  taking  out 
cards  a  small  per  cent,  are  making  frequent 
inquiry  for  recent  novels  or  even  for  fiction  at 
all. 

As  stated  above,  the  Newark  Free  Public 
Library  now  has  21,000  cards  in  force  in  its 
adult  department.  This  is  not  counting  thp 
cards  in  force  hdd  by  children.  In  any  15 
days,  consequently,  21,000  different  persons 
could  take  each  one  or  more  novels  from  the 
library.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  4181  called 
for  novels  in  these  15  days,  and  half  of  this 
total  called  for  a  novel  but  once  in  that  time. 
Of  the  novels  lent,  8000  in  all,  6000  were 
taken  by  2000  different  persons.  This  would 
indicate,  as  I  have  suggested  above,  that  the 
cardholders  of  a  library  who  are  constantly 
asking  for  novels  at  that  library's  delivery 
desk,  form  only  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  that  library's 
users.  J.  C.  DANA. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF 

KINGS,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y  * 

THE  Library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Kings  was  founded  in  1845,  and  for 
many  years  its  growth  was  spasmodic  and  the 
books  were  housed  in  rented  quarters  in  a 
public  hall  where  the  society  held  its  meetings. 
In  1887  the  society  purchased  its  first  home, 
an  ordinary  three  story  dwelling  at  No.  356 
Bridge  street,  and  here  the  library  was  in- 
stalled until  it  outgrew  its  quarters  and  neces- 
sitated the  erection  of  the  present  building, 
which  was  formally  opened,  May  19,  1900.  The 
collection  then  numbered  about  10,000  volumes, 
consisting  mostly  of  unbound  and  imperfect 
files  of  periodicals.  Prior  to  this  time  the 
society  had  not  employed  a  trained  librarian. 
The  books  were  moved  in  before  the  building 
was  completed,  and  were  piled  in  a  heap  on 
the  stack-room  floor,  unclassified  and  uncata- 
loged. 

Two  problems  presented  themselves  at  this 
time.  The  first  was  merely  technical  —  that 
of  organization  and  the  evolving  of  order  out" 
of  chaos.  The  second  was  more  difficult.  The 
problem  was  how  to  build  up  a  great  refer- 
ence library  of  expensive  books  and  journals 
without  finances  with  which  to  purchase  them. 
The  income  of  the  society,  after  paying  taxes, 
has  been  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  running 
expenses  of  the  building,  and  no  funds  have 
been  available  for  the  purchase  of  books  or 
for  binding. 

The  first  step,  of  course,   was  the  proper 

*  Read  before  the  Long,  Island  Library  Club,  April 
16,  1903. 
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classification  and  arrangement  of  the  books 
upon  the  shelves.  This  was  done  before  mak- 
ing any  start  either  at  cataloging  or  acces- 
sioning the  books,  in  order  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  might  be  immediately 
available  for  use.  It  took  three  months  to 
sort  and  put  these  10,000  books  on  the  shelves, 
properly  classified,  since  which  time  it  always 
has  been  possible  to  give  the  reader  at  once, 
any  periodical,  book  or  pamphlet  called  for 
which  the  library  contained,  even  though  the 
majority  of  the  books  were  neither  cataloged 
nor  accessioned. 

In  selecting  a  system  of  classification,  the 
Dewey  decimal  system  was  found  inadequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  special  library, 
and  a  classification  modelled  on  that  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  was  adopted 
and  has  met  all  requirements.  This  system  is 
of  interest  perhaps  to  librarians  of  medicaf 
libraries  only,  and  was  published  in  full  in  the 
January,  1903,  number  of  the  Medical  Library 
and  Historical  Journal.  (See  L.  j.,  February, 
1903,  P-  89.) 

The  books  are  classified  by  subjects,  each 
subject  having  a  numerical  section  number. 
In  each  section  the  books  are  arranged  on  the 
shelves  in  strict  alphabetical  order  by  authors. 
The  section  number  appears  on  the  book- 
plate inside  the  volume  and  also  on  the  catalog 
card.  Call  numbers  are  not  used  because  there 
is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  them  when 
the  books  in  each  section  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  authors. 

Periodical  files,  irrespective  of  subjects,  are 
subdivided  by  languages  and  in  each  language 
they  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  strict- 
ly by  title. 

The  work  of  accessioning  and  cataloging 
was  next  taken  up  and  is  being  carried  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Progress  along  these  lines 
has  necessarily  been  slow,  due  to  the  fact  that 
up  to  a  year  ago  the  librarian  was  without  an 
assistant  for  any  part  of  the  library  work. 

The  typewriter  is  used  for  cataloging,  both 
on  account  of  the  resulting  economy  of  time 
and  because  an  absolutely  uniform  and  legible 
card  catalog  is  obtained,  no  matter  how  many 
different  catalogers  are  employed.  A  special 
machine  is  used  which  takes  in  cards  of  any 
thickness  on  a  flat  surface,  thus  obviating  the 
bending  of  the  card  and  the  destroying  of  its 
elasticity  which  occurs  when  the  standard  card 
is  rolled  around  the  cylinder  of  the  ordinary 
•typewriter.  By  the  use  of  carbon  paper  two 
copies  of  each  card  are  struck  off  at  the  same 
impression.  One  of  these  cards  is  placed  in 
the  main  author  catalog  and  the  other  in  a 
card  shelf  list  which  serves  as  a  rough  classed 
subject  catalog. 

An  elaborate  subject  catalog  is  not  at- 
tempted because  there  is  available  to  every 
medical  library  a  printed  dictionary  catalog 
of  practically  all  medical  literature,  including 
the  contents  of  periodicals  as  well  as  books 
and  pamphlets,  in  the  "Index  catalogue  of  the 
Surgeon-General's  Library"  at  Washington, 
the  largest  medical  library  in  the  world.  Sup- 


plementing this  is  a  monthly  publication,  the 
Index  Medicus,  which  gives  a  complete  bib- 
liography of  each  month's  current  medical  lit- 
erature. Rather  than  merely  duplicate  this 
work  at  a  large  expense,  it  has  seemed  better 
economy  to  spend  the  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  periodicals  necessary  to 
bring  the  library  up  to  the  standard  of  this 
catalog.  The  author  catalog  answers  the 
question  how  many  of  the  references  the  li- 
brary can  supply. 

In  the  last  three  years  this  library  has  grown 
from  a  collection  of  about  10,000  volumes  to  a 
medical  library  fourth  in  size  and  importance 
in  the  United  States  and  containing  to-day 
about  40,000  volumes  and  25,000  pamphlets, 
primary  copies ;  or  about  60,000  volumes  if  du- 
plicates are  included.  This  growth  has  beeii 
accomplished  with  an  expense  to  the  society 
during  the  three  years  of  only  about  $500  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  binding,  supplies,  and 
all  other  sundries  of  administration.  This 
sum,  of  course,  does  not  include  salaries  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  building.  From  their 
individual  libraries  the  doctors  have  donated 
volumes  to  the  aggregate  of  several  thousand. 
The  libraries  of  deceased  physicians  have  been 
presented  and  three  large  medical  collections 
of  5000,  6000  and  2000  volumes  respectively 
which  have  come  into  the  market  have  been 
purchased  by  individual  subscriptions  and  pre- 
sented to  the  library. 

The  society's  publication,  the  Brooklyn 
Medical  Journal,  has  been  worked  up  so  thai 
in  exchanges  and  new  books  sent  for  review, 
it  brings  in  annually  over  $1000  worth  of 
books  and  journals  without  cost  to  the  society. 

In  our  reading  room  we  have  nearly  600 
current  medical  periodicals  regularly  on  file. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  library  it  has  been  necessary  to  erect  two 
additional  tiers  of  stacks  during  the  last  year 
and  our  stack  room  will  now  accommodate 
100,000  volumes. 

As  previously  stated,  the  society's  income 
barely  meets  the  expenses  of  the  building  and 
money  is  greatly  needed  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  for  binding.  To  meet  this  need  in 
part,  an  auxiliary  medical  library  club  has  just 
been  formed,  with  dues  of  $10  yearly  and  this 
annual  fund  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  library.  The  only 
endowment  is  the  Zabriskie  Memorial  Libra- 
ry Fund  of  $2000,  the  income  of  which  is  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  the 
library  is  unable  to  secure  from  other  sources. 
It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  library,  which 
is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  is  a  free 
public  medical  library.  Despite  this  fact, 
neither  municipal  nor  state  aid  is  received,  and 
efforts  to  secure  exemption  from  taxation  have 
thus  far  been  unavailing.*  All  the  expenses 
are  met  by  the  annual  dues  of  some  700  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

*  Since  this  article  was  writen  a  bill  has  passed 
the  legislature  and  become  a  law,  whereby  the  prop- 
erly of  medical  societies  maintaining  a  public  med- 
ical library,  is  hereafter  exempt  from  taxation. 
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In  closing,  I  would  add  a  brief  note  about 
the  medical  libraries  of  this  country.  They 
now  number  about  50  of  any  importance  and 
have  an  active  and  flourishing  organization 
known  as  the  Association  of  Medical  Libra- 
rians, whose  official  organ,  the  Medical  Li- 
brary and  Historical  Journal,  is  edited  and 
published  from  this  building.  An  exchange 
is  also  maintained  where  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  association  send  in  their  want  and 
duplicate  lists.  Through  this  central  bureau 
exchanges  are  effected  between  the  different 
libraries  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
ALBERT  T.  HUNTINGTON,  Librarian. 


LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATION- 
AL EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

MEETINGS  of  the  Library  Department  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  were 
held  in  connection  with  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  that  body  in  Boston,  July  8  and  10. 

The  first  session,  held  in  the  Second  Church, 
was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield, 
president  of  the  department,  at  10  o'clock  on 
Wednesday,  July  8.  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
was  introduced  and  spoke  a  few  words  of 
greeting.  Dr.  Canfield,  in  his  president's  ad- 
dress, said  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  how 
can  we  most  surely  hold  the  attention  of 
scholars,  which  is  something  the  libraries  can- 
not do  alone,  but  can  do  much  when  in  con- 
junction with  the  teachers,  who  must  unite 
as  a  solid  front  to  bring  about  a  harmonious, 
well-ordered  condition  at  every  point  in  the 
land.  Some  are  fortunate  in  being  both  li- 
brarian and  teacher  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
many  cases  there  is  a  constant  crossing  and 
recrossing  of  the  lines  of  action.  The  best 
books  are  in  reality  the  best  men  and  women 
as  we  see  them  at  their  best,  and  when  stu- 
dents understand  this  they  will  understand 
that  every  library  represents  an  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  world  in  its  largest, 
broadest  form  and  meaning,  and  that  it  stands 
as  the  best  friend  of  every  child  and  every 
citizen. 

"Some  co-operative  suggestions"  were  made 
by  Alfred  Bayliss,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Springfield,  111.,  who  described 
methods  of  making  public  library  books  avail- 
able in  the  schools,  in  use  in  Rockford  and 
Galesburg,  111. 

Miss  Electra  C.  Doren,  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Public  Library,  spoke  on  "Public  library  work 
for  public  schools."  She  said  that  the  four 
main  lines  of  public  library  work  for  public 
schools  are  the  circulation  of  books  to  schools, 
special  reference  work,  bibliographic  aids  and 
extra^  illustrative  material.  The  "teacher's 
card."  by  which  a  number  of  books  may  be 
taken  for  school  use  and  retained  for  periods 
of  a  month  to  a  year  is  now  a  privilege  con- 
ceded in  every  public  library  that  pretends  to 
co-operate  with  work  of  education.  In  many 
cities  collections  of  duplicates,  numbering 


thousands  of  volumes,  are  kept  for  the  special 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  schools  with  class- 
room libraries.  Students'  needs  have  called 
forth  the  reference  librarian,  have  made  neces- 
sary rooms  for  class  use  in  the  library  and 
have  brought  about  the  system  of  "reserves" 
of  circulating  books  where  a  whole  class  ot 
students  must  use  them  at  the  same  time. 
The  various  annotated  lists  for  school  use 
were  noted,  and  other  methods  of  co-opera- 
tion, in  exhibits  and  the  use  of  illustrative 
material,  were  described.  "An  important 
means  of  bringing  schools  and  libraries  to- 
gether is  that  of  reciprocal  training  of  teach- 
ers and  librarians,  such  as  projected,  and  now 
partly  in  operation  in  Cleveland  and  Dayton 
—  and  to  be  further  developed  at  the  new  Car- 
negie Library  School,  Cleveland." 

"The  public  library  and  the  public  school" 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Charles  B.  Gil- 
bert, of  New  York,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
library  should  be  systematically  developed  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  public  education  where 
the  schools  leave  off;  and  C.  G.  Leland,  of 
New  York,  spoke  on  "The  mission  of  the 
class  library."  He  urged  that  there  should 
be  a  library  in  each  classroom  of  about  50 
books,  at  an  average  cost  of  $30  per  library; 
supplemented  by  a  small  and  carefully  selected 
reference  library  for  each  building,  at  a  cost, 
say,  of  $100. 

N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  of  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Library,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Is  the  public 
library  a  promptuary  for  the  public  schools?" 
He  began  by  referring  to  the  storehouses 
(horrea  or  promptuaria)  in  ancient  Rome,  in 
which  were  kept  the  supplies  of  corn  and 
other  materials  belonging  to  the  state.  From 
these  stores  corn  was  delivered  free,  or  at 
prices  below  the  market  value.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  these  corn  doles  affected  inju- 
riously the  mental  and  moral  fibre  of  the  Ro- 
man common  people.  In  a  few  cities  public 
library  funds  have  been  used  for  the  purchase 
of  school  books ;  that  is,  a  thousand  copies 
or  more  of  a  single  book  have  been  bought, 
placed  in  the  public  library  and  then  doled  out 
to  the  schools  for  class  use.  The  speaker 
believed  that  the  function  of  a  public  library 
is  higher  than  this.  Books  are  so  many  now- 
adays, especially  the  scientific  books,  the  his- 
tories, the  art  books  and  all  others  not  be- 
longing to  literature  par  excellence,  that  a 
sufficient  collection,  in  most  communities,  can- 
not be  had  without  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  The  expenditure  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  library  uses  for  the  purchase  of 
school  books  weakens  the  public  library  in 
its  primary  purpose,  while  the  distribution  of 
the  free  school  books  injures  the  self-reliance 
of  the  recipients. 

A  general  discussion  followed,  opened  by 
F.  W.  Nichols,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Evanston,  111. 

The  second  session  of  the  department  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
on  Friday  morning,  July  10,  Dr.  Canfield 
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presiding.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wadlin  was  called  on 
for  remarks,  and  spoke  briefly.  The  first  paper 
read  was  by  Ernest  O.  Holland,  of  the  Louis- 
ville Male  High  School,  on  "The  library  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  secondary  school."  Miss  Clara 
B.  Mason,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  spoke  on  "Some 
Nebraska  experiments,"  describing  co-opera- 
tive educational  work  done  by  libraries  in  that 
state.  W.  H.  Brett  described  the  co-opera- 
tive work  carried  on  by  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  with  the  normal  schools  in  that  city; 
and  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  "Library  instruction  in  the  normal  schools." 
This  subject  was  further  considered  by  James 
M.  Green,  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Millersville, 
Pa.,  and  others.  The  final  address  was  made 
by  Melvil  Dewey. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
CHICAGO. 

A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  Chicago  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  22.  The  fol- 
lowing were  elected  members  of  the  society : 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  T.  W.  Koch,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Edith  Clarke,  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont;  Carrie  M. 
Watson,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. ;  W.  H.  Austen,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Martin  F.  Onnen,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. ;  Wilberforce  Eames,  New  York 
Public  Library,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  Ern- 
est L.  Gay,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  president,  Mr.  Josephson,  addressed 
the  society  as  follows: 

"For  the  third  time  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent members  meet  in  connection  with  the 
annual  conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  but  while 
the  first  of  these  meetings,  two  years  ago,  was 
a  purely  informal  gathering,  and  the  second 
was  called  specially  to  consider  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  American  Bibliographical  Society, 
we  meet  to-day  in  regular  session.  The  ques- 
tion of  forming  an  American  society,  which 
has  been  before  us  now  for  two  years,  will 
again  occupy  our  attention.  It  seems  that 
the  large  number  of  non-resident  members 
of  the  Chicago  society  shows  a  widespread  in- 
terest in  this  country  in  scientific  bibliography, 
and  I  trust  consequently  that  the  proposition 
to  form  a  national  —  or  even  a  continental  — 
organization  might  meet  with  approval.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  make  a  few  introductory 
remarks  at  the  organization  meeting  of  this 
society  four  years  ago,  and  I  expressed  at  the 
time  my  hope  that  the  work  then  started 
might  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  national 
body.  I  hope  to  see  a  definite  step  in  that  di- 
rection taken  before  we  part.  Has  the  time 
for  definite  action  come  yet?  That  is  the 
question  before  us. 

"We  have  in  the  Chicago  society  a  nucleus 


for  a  larger  organization,  and  this  society 
stands  ready  to  lose  its  individual  identity  in 
that  of  the  larger  body  whenever  the  latter 
shall  be  formally  organized.  We  have  de- 
voted ourselves  nearly  exclusively  to  the 
problems  of  scientific  bibliography,  or  rather 
to  the  bibliography  of  the  various  sciences  — 
we  have  so  far  touched  on  the  bibliography 
of  mathematics,  physics,  philosophy,  history, 
English  literature,  and  general  and  national 
bibliography.  But  an  American  Bibliograph- 
ical Society  must  cover  the  whole  field  of 
bibliography.  The  field  is  large  and  diversi- 
fied. It  covers  not  only  the  recording  of 
printed  literature,  in  general,  national,  and 
special  bibliographies,  and  the  method  of  de- 
scribing individual  books,  but  also  the  history 
of  the  book  as  a  manufactured  product  and  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  collector  and  book- 
lover.  An  American  Bibliographical  Society 
must  take  especial  interest  in  American  bib- 
liography, and  the  history  of  printing  in 
America.  We  have  many  admirable  mono- 
graphs on  American  bibliographical  subjects, 
but  a  general  history  of  printing  in  America 
has  not  been  attempted  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  the  complete  bibliography  of  American 
literature  is  still  wanting. 

"The  greatest  problem  before  us  is  that  of 
the  organization  of  bibliographical  work.  The 
question  of  an  endowed  institute  for  biblio- 
graphical research  will  sooner  or  later  be- 
come actual.  The  history  of  the  American 
Regional  Bureau  of  the  International  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Literature  shows  plainly 
that  it  is  only  through  private  enterprise  and 
in  the  way  of  private  endowments  that  under- 
takings of  purely  scientific  interest  can  be  at- 
tempted in  this  country. 

"Great  credit  is  due  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution for  having  stepped  in  when  the  whole 
plan  of  the  International  Catalogue  was  in 
danger  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  Congress 
to  take  part  in  the  work  together  with  the 
other  leading  nations  of  the  world.  The  vast- 
ness  of  this  work  should  not  let  us  forget  that 
it  does  not  include  one-half  even  of  the  lit- 
erary productions  of  the  day  —  the  historical 
and  philosophical  sciences,  belles-lettres,  art, 
and  industry  being  entirely  outside  its  scope, 
and  the  literature  of  the  past  not  considered. 

"It  would  be  the  province  of  an  American 
bibliographical  society  to  enlist  the  active  in- 
terest of  bibliographers  and  scholars  in  this 
matter,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  agitation 
for  the  founding  of  a  center  for  bibliograph- 
ical endeavors  in  America." 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  on  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature  \vas 
then  read  by  Mr.  Koch,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Dr.  Herbert  Haviland  Field,  as  guest,  gave 
an  account  of  the  Concilium  Bibliographicum, 
founded  in  Zurich  by  the  third  International 
Congress  of  Zoology,  in  1895. 

This  institute  collects  and  records  all  pub- 
lications in  biology,  giving  to  each  article  sep- 
arate cards  of  Library  Bureau  size.  These 
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cards  aggregate  at  present  12  millions  for 
150,000  titles,  and  thus  constitutes  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  indeed  the  largest,  collection  of 
printed  bibliographical  cards.  The  Concilium 
Bibliographicum  regards  it  as  a  technical  tri- 
umph to  have  produced  these  cards  for  sale 
at  the  low  price  of  one-fifth  cent  per  card. 
Besides  supplying  libraries  and  other  in- 
stitutions with  complete  sets  of  cards,  the 
Concilium  permits  individual  investigators  to 
order  cards  for  their  own  specialties.  Thus 
the  traveller  going  to  Borneo  could  apply  for 
the  cards  dealing  with  the  fauna  of  Borneo. 
He  would  receive  these  at  a  nominal  charge. 
In  like  manner  any  topic  of  investigation 
whatsoever  can  be  asked  for.  The  institute 
is  to-day  nearly  self-supporting,  though  it  re- 
ceives an  annual  subsidy  of  $1500  from  the 
Swiss  Federal  Government.  It  confidently 
hopes  that  bibliographers  in  America  will  lend 
it  their  support  in  obtaining  similar  financial 
aid  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson  commended  Dr. 
Field's  work  highly,  and  recommended  the 
Concilium  Bibliographicum  to  American  li- 
brarians and  bibliographers. 

Dr.  K.  D.  Jessen  was  absent,  and  his  paper 
"On  the  present  status  of  our  knowledge  of 
Gutenberg"  was  not  read. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  of  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary, New  York,  made  the  following  report 
for  the  committee  on  the  formation  of  an 
American  bibliographical  society: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety of  Chicago,  held  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, at  Magnolia,  Mass.,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Wednesday,  June  18,  1902,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  draft  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  an  American  Bibliographical  Society, 
and  to  devise  a  plan  for  raising  the  necessary  funds 
for  carrying  out  the  same ;  and  that  the  power  to  act 
and.  organize  such  a  bibliographical  society  with  local 
branches  be  entrusted  to  that  committee,  it  being 
deliberately  recorded  that  all  steps  taken  during  the 
current  year  shall  be  tentative  only,  with  a  view  to 
the  reconsideration  and  better  adaptation  of  the  ends 
to  the  means  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association,-  and  that  the  committee  confer 
with  the  proper  authorities  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chica- 
go to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  project. 
(L.  j.,  27:774-77S-) 

"The  committee  named  were  as  follows :  Mr. 
John  Thomson,  of  Philadelphia,  chairman; 
Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  of  New  York ;  Mr. 
William  C.  Lane,  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Thom- 
son afterwards  resigned  from  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  Lane  was  made  chairman.  As  Mr. 
Lane  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  this  meet- 
ing, I  have  been  requested  by  him  to  prepare 
the  following  report  for  the  committee,  which 
I  present  now: 

"Report  of  the  committee. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  in  the 
formation  of  a  national  bibliographical  so- 


ciety —  which  might  be  called  the  American 
Bibliographical  Association  —  the  Chicago  so- 
ciety should  invite  very  widely  the  co-opera- 
tion of  book  collectors  and  scholars  generally, 
besides  librarians,  in  order  to  give  the  new 
society  a  more  representative  character  at  the 
start.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
this  plan  would  gain  more  members  than  if 
the  present  society  should  change  its  name, 
merely  of  its  own  volition,  to  the  more  com- 
prehensive one. 

"The  committee  suggests  that  in  order  to 
give  the  new  society  a  vigorous  start  the  Chi- 
cago society  ought  to  have  some  definite  pub- 
lications in  hand  to  propose  as  the  first  issues 
of  the  new  society.  It  is  recommended  also 
that  the  organization  of  the  new  society  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety of  Chicago. 

"Respectfully  submitted  for 

"WILLIAM  C.  LANE,  Chairman. 

"WILBERFORCE  EAMES." 

Mr.  Austen,  of  Cornell  University  Library, 
and  Mr.  Finney,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, expressed  the  wish  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  organize  a  national  society,  since  peo- 
ple outside  Chicago  could  not  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  local  society.  Dr.  Richardson 
stated  that  in  organizing  a  national  society  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  include  book- 
lovers  and  bibliographers  as  well  as  libra- 
rians. The  report  of  the  committee  as  given 
was  adopted  and  the  society  adjourned.  The 
papers  read  at  the  meeting  will  be  published 
in  the  year-book  of  the  society. 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN,  Secretary. 


LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION   OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

THE  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  issued  the  provisional  program 
for  its  26th  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Leeds,  Sept.  8-10,  1903.  The  program  seems 
well  arranged  and  interesting,  and  a  new  de- 
parture appears  to  be  the  grouping  of  papers 
under  certain  broad  topics.  There  are  three  of 
these:  "Conference  on  the  relations  between 
public  education  and  the  public  libraries," 
covering  "i,  Children"  and  "2,  Adults,"  which 
will  include  representatives  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  Association  of  Head  Mas- 
ters, Association  of  Head  Mistresses,  Asso- 
ciation of  Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary 
Schools,  and  National  Home  Reading  Union ; 
"Branch  Libraries;"  and  a  "Librarians'  Sec- 
tion" to  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
"Best  books  of  1902."  The  latter  will  be 
held  simultaneously  with  a  "Committee's  Sec- 
tion" meeting,  evidently  following  the  plan  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Trustees'  Section.  Two  ex- 
hibits are  planned,  one  illustrative  of  branch 
library  buildings  and  equipment,  the  other 
representative  of  the -best  books  of  1902. 
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Hmerican  Xibrars  association. 

President:  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Treasurer:  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS. 

Relations  of  libraries  and  booktrade:  A.  E. 
Bostwick,  Killer  C.  Wellman,  Purd  B. 
Wright. 

Headquarters  for  A.  L.  A.:  Herbert  Put- 
nam, Edwin  H.  Anderson,  C.  W.  Andrews, 
John  S.  Billings,  R.  R.  Bowker. 

State  library  Commissions. 

COLORADO  TRAVELLING  LIBRARY  COMMISSION. 

The  following  persons  have  been  appointed 
by  the  governor  members  of  the  travelling 
library  commission  established  by  the  last 
state  legislature:  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Bradford  and 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Welles,  for  one  year ;  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Peabody  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  McHarg,  for  two 
years;  Mrs.  Z.  X.  Snyder.  for  three  years. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $2000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  $1000  to  be  used  in  1903  and 
the  same  amount  in  1904.  The  members  of 
the  commission  draw  no  salary.  It  will  have 
an  office  in  the  capitol. 

State  Xibrars  associations. 


MICHIGAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.. 

President:  Henry  M.  Utley,  Public  Library, 
Detroit. 

Secretary:  Miss  Flora  B.  Roberts,  State 
Library,  Lansing. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  M.  F.  Jewell,  Public  Li- 
brary, Adrian. 

The  I3th  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Library  Association  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls 
on  Thursday,  June  25.  Some  30  members 
were  present,  representing  various  parts  of 
the  state.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  2.30  p.m.  in  Parlor  A  of  the  International 
Hotel. 

The  president,  Mr.  Utley,  stated  that  the 
executive  board  had  decided  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing of  the  association  at  this  time  and  place, 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  help  to  at- 
tract to  the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  members 
who  would  not  otherwise  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  larger  association,  and  that  they  would 
derive  much  greater  practical  benefit  from 
such  attendance  than  they  could  possibly  se- 
cure from  a  smaller  meeting  within  the  state. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  which 
in  this  case  had  proven  quite  satisfactory.  At 
the  same  time,  he  would  not  advise  its  repeti- 
tion, certainly  not  in  two  successive  years. 


In  his  view,  the  work  of  the  state  association 
is  among  the  librarians  of  the  smaller  libra- 
ries and  is  in  the  nature  of  institute  work. 
He  believed  the  association  should  meet  at 
least  once  each  year  —  twice  if  feasible  —  in 
different  places  for  the  sake  of  being  accessi- 
ble to  the  smaller  libraries  scattered  through 
the  state  and  of  gathering  in  the  librarians 
who  need  primary  instruction  and  who  lack 
opportunities  for  learning  what  they  sadly 
need  to  know. 

Miss  Ahern  endorsed  the  view  of  the  pres- 
ident and  urged  the  advisability  of  a  meeting 
within  the  state,  in  preference  to  one  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  A.  L.  A. 

Miss  Steinman,  librarian  of  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids Public  Library,  invited  the  association  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  that  city,  stating  that 
the  new  library  building  will  be  occupied  dur- 
ing the  coming  fall  and  that  the  members  will 
probably  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  see  it 
On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids, the  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  executive 
board. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  was 
read  and  accepted. 

A  nominating  committee  was  appointed 
which  subsequently  brought  in  the  following 
nominations  which  were  unanimously  con- 
firmed :  President,  Henry  M.  Utley,  librarian 
Public  Library,  Detroit;  ist  vice-president, 
Byron  A.  Finney,  assistant  librarian.  Univer- 
sity Library;  2d  vice-president,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Grierson,  librarian  Public  Library,  Calumet; 
secretary,  Miss  Flora  B.  Roberts,  assistant, 
State  Library,  Lansing;  treasurer,  Mrs.  M. 
F.  Jewell,  librarian  Public  Library.  Adrian. 

No  program  of  topics  having  been  previ- 
ously prepared,  the  meeting  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  library  clubs  and  the  president  called 
upon  Mr.  H.  O.  Severance  of  the  University 
Library  to  explain  the  formation  and  work  of 
the  Ann  Arbor  club.  He  stated  that  the  club 
was  organized  in  January  last  and  is  composed 
of  all  the  people  in  the  town  interested  in  li- 
brary work.  Meetings  have  been  held  regu- 
larly every  month  and  have  been  well  at- 
tended and  interesting. 

The  work  of  the  Detroit  Library  Club  was 
explained  by  Miss  Poray.  This  club,  which  is 
so  far  composed  wholly  of  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  public  library,  though  all  library 
workers  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are  invited 
and  welcomed,  was  organized  in  January  ]a<=t. 
Meetings  have  since  been  held  every  month. 
The  idea  is  to  have  some  work  and  some  play, 
and  so  at  each  meeting  there  is  a  discussion  of 
some  library  topic  of  practical  interest  fol- 
lowed by  a  social  session.  All  the  meetings 
have  been  entirely  successful. 

Miss  Irene  Gibson,  formerly  of  the  Detroit 
library  staff,  now  connected  with  the  Library 
of  Congress,  gave  an  account  of  the  Washing- 
ton Library  Association.  There  being  nearly 
200  people  engaged  in  library  work  in  Wash- 
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ington,  the  club  is  a  large  one.  The  meetings 
are  frequent  and  the  topics  taken  up  have  to 
dc  with  the  more  technical  features  of  library 
work. 

Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine,  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  being  invited  to 
speak,  told  of  the  work  which  had  been  done 
by  organizing  the  comparatively  small  staff 
of  that  library  into  a  club  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  its  members  in  things  outside 
their  routine  duties  which  it  is  worth  while 
for  them  to  know.  She  said  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  large  membership  in  order  to 
have  a  successful  club.  It  pays  to  develop  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  which  such  an  organ- 
ization is  sure  to  promote. 

Miss  F.  Humphrey,  librarian  of  the  Lan- 
sing Public  Library,  gave  an  account  of  her 
experience  with  the  Tabard  Inn  Library,  to 
which  the  Lansing  library  is  a  subscriber. 
She  thoroughly  endorsed  the  plan  as  econom- 
ical for  the  library  and  satisfactory  to  its 
patrons. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  state  librarian,  gave 
an  account  of  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  travelling  libraries,  which  had  never 
been  so  popular  nor  in  so  great  demand  as 
now.  The  recent  legislature  was  quite  lib- 
eral in  making  appropriation  for  this  work, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the 
calls  for  these  libraries  by  increasing  the  sup- 
ply and  enlarging  the  variety  of  subjects. 

The  association  then  adjourned  and  the 
members  dined  together  and  closed  their  meet- 
ing in  a  very  enjoyable  social  way. 

RHODE  ISLAND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  W.  E.  Foster,  Public  Library, 
Providence. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Frank  J.  Bates,  State 
Library,  Providence. 

A  summer  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Library  Association  was  held  at  the  Barring- 
ton  Public  Library  on  June  5.  The  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Foster,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  10  a.m.,  and  the  first  paper  read  was  by 
Henry  D.  Harvey,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Pawtucket,  on  "Relation  of  the  library  to  the 
schools."  This  was  followed  by  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic.  Librarians  from  various 
parts  of  the  state  related  their  experiences. 

Adjournment  was  taken  at  noon,  and  the 
afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a  report 
by  Miss  Isabel  Emerson,  of  Providence,  of  the 
recent  joint  meeting  of  New  England  library 
associations.  H.  L.  Koopman,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity Library,  read  a  paper  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  processes  involved  in  catalog- 
ing a  book  in  a  large  library,  and  the  main 
topic  of  the  day,  "Covered  or  uncovered 
books  ?"  was  introduced  by  Miss  Shephard,  of 
the  Springfield  City  Library,  who  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  uncovered  volumes.  A 
general  discussion  followed.  Mrs.  Sattnders, 
of  Olneyville,  said  that  her  experience  had 


been  that  it  was  best  to  cover  books  in  a 
manufacturing  community.  Mrs.  Root,  of  the 
Providence  Public  Library,  said  that  all  books 
in  that  library  except  some  of  the  more  popu- 
lar fiction  and  some  of  the  children's  books 
were  uncovered.  Other  librarians  spoke  on 
the  subject,  those  in  favor  of  uncovered  books 
having  decidedly  the  better  of  the  argument. 

In  all  about  45  persons  were  present  at  the 
meeting. 

VERMONT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:   Edward   M.   Goddard,  assistant 
state  librarian,   Montpelier. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Edith  E.  Clarke, 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

A  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Library  Association  at 
the  Cataract  House,  Niagara  Falls,  on  June 
26.     The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Hagar,  librarian  of 
the  Fletcher  Library,  Burlington.   Miss  Hagar, 
having  been  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
association    and    president    during   its    nearly 
ten  years  of  existence,  declined  renomination. 
Accordingly  the  meeting  elected  as   its  new 
officers  Edward  M.  Goddard,  librarian  of  the 
State   Historical   Society  and  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  State  Library,  Montpelier,  as  pres- 
ident, and  Miss  Edith  E.  Clarke,  librarian  of 
the    University   of   Vermont,    Burlington,    as 
secretary-treasurer.     President  Goddard  then 
took  the  chair,  and  some  time  was  devoted  to 
discussion  of  ways  in  which  the  association 
could  extend  its  membership  and  help  the  li- 
braries of  the  state.    It  was  suggested,  as  the 
association  is  composed  of  practical  librarians 
and   the   state   commission  has  no   one   with 
actual  experience  on  it,  that  the  association 
could  best  accomplish  its  purposes  by  offer- 
ing the  services  of  its  members  to  the  state 
commission  and  co-operating  with  that  body. 
Several    sectional    meetings    to    come    within 
reach  of  the  librarians  of  the  small  libraries 
in  their  respective  districts  were  decided  to  be 
better  than  attempting  one  large  central  meet- 
ing each  year.    Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, library  organizer  from  Drexel  Insti- 
tute Library  School,  who  has  been  in  charge 
during  the  past  year  of  cataloging  and  classi- 
fying the  state  library  at  Montpelier,  suggested 
that  after  the  work  was  completed  there  the 
librarians  of  the  state  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to    see   what   had   been   accomplished. 
Mr.  Goddard  also  expressed  his  hospitable  de- 
sire that  all  librarians  of  the  state  should  look 
upon  the  state  library  as  their  headquarters, 
and   called   attention  to  its  availability  as  a 
center  for  the  work  of  the  commission  and  the 
association.    Miss  Esther  Taber  reported  that 
the  state  commission  was  planning  a  Library 
Round  Table  at  St.  Johnsbury  and  possibly 
also   at   Rutland   the  latter  part  of  August. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Xibrarp  Clubs. 


BAY  PATH  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  M.  Anna  Tarbell,  Brim- 
field,  Mass. 

Secretary:  Miss  Ella  E.  Miersch,  South- 
bridge,  Mass. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Eliza  Hobbs,  Brookfield, 
Mass. 

The  Bay  Path  Library  Club  held  its  sixth 
annual  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  Hitchcock 
Free  Academy  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  June  II. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mr. 
Wellington  Hodgkins,  principal  of  the  acad- 
emy, who  spoke  of  the  interest  Brimfield  has 
always  had  in  matters  of  culture,  of  the  in- 
terest of  her  citizens  in  books  and  education 
shown  by  the  gift  to  the  town  of  the  academy 
and  by  the  recent  gift  of  a  new  library  build- 
ing from  a  native  of  the  town,  J.  D.  Lincoln. 

The  response  of  the  president  was  followed 
by  a  short  business  session. 

Miss  Ada  L.  Joslin,  of  the  library  com- 
mittee of  the  Woman's  Education  Associa- 
tion, then  gave  a  series  of  most  interesting 
book  reviews  in  a  paper  on  "Some  recent 
books."  The  following  were  included :  ''Stud- 
ies in  contemporary  biography,"  by  Bryce; 
"Recollections  literary  and  personal,"  of 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard;  "New  letters  and 
memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle;"  "The 
story  of  my  life,"  by  Helen  Keller;  "A  serv- 
ice in  memory  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer;" 
"Life  of  Channing,"  by  Chadwick;  "Remem- 
brances of  Emerson,"  by  Albee;  "Letters  of 
Mile,  de  Lespinasse;"  "Literary  landmarks  of 
Oxford,"  by  Hutton ;  "Letters  of  a  self-made 
merchant  to  his  son,"  by  Lorimer;  "The  wo- 
man who  toils,"  by  Van  Vorst;  "The  flower 
beautiful,"  by  Weed;  "Walks  in  New  Eng- 
land," by  Whiting;  "Our  northern  shrubs," 
by  Keeler;  "Where  town  and  country  meet," 
by  Buckham.  Dr.  Ross,  of  Wales,  called  at- 
tention to  Markham's  "Lincoln  and  other 
poems,"  and  said  it  should  be  in  every  li- 
brary. 

The  next  subject,  "The  library  and  the 
young  people,"  was  opened  by  Miss  Ida  F. 
Farrar,  of  the  Springfield  City  Library. 
Miss  Farrar  said:  "We  must  put  ourselves  in 
the  child's  world  if  we  would  direct  his  read- 
ing with  understanding.  Up  to  eight  years 
the  child  lives  in  a  land  of  fairy  lore  and 
myth,  from  eight  to  fourteen  boys  crave  ad- 
venture, girls  sentiment.  Love  of  poetry 
should  be  cultivated  in  children,  even  the 
smallest  children  delight  in  rhythm.  The 
librarian  can  lead  the  child  from  picture 
books,  through  stories,  to  books  that  will  in- 
struct and  inspire." 

Mr.  Wheeler,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Monson  and  of  Brimfield,  spoke  of  some  of 
the  means  used  to  get  young  people  to  read 
good  books.  Reference  was  made  to  the  lists 


of  books  of  "required"  reading  in  the  Monson 
and  Brimfield  public  schools  and  to  the  addi- 
tional lists  "recommended."  But  there  must 
not  be  too  much  supervision  of  a  child's 
reading.  By  overdirection  originality  may 
be  destroyed.  Children  read  better  books 
than  they  did  fifteen  years  ago. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher 
told  of  the  "Increasing  advantages  offered  by 
public  libraries."  "Great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  library  buildings,  in  the  present 
buildings  in  which  use  and  beauty  are  com- 
bined; in  the  free  access  to  shelves,  where 
the  books  can  be  found  classified;  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  age  limit ;  children  are  now  among 
the  most  welcome  visitors ;  the  adoption  of  the 
two-book  system  and  the  relaxing  of  strict 
library  rules ;  and  most  important  of  all,  in  the 
improved  modern  librarian  who  is  fond  of 
people  as  well  as  of  books,  who  studies  both 
books  and  people  to  bring  them  together." 

Rev.  E.  B.  Dolan,  of  Wales,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  pictures  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  Wales  library,  including  nearly  300  foreign 
photographs. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Waterbury,  of  Springfield,  gave 
the  closing  address,  the  subject  being  the  new 
book-plate  of  the  Brimfield  library,  "Books 
give  the  far  view." 

ELLA  E.   MIERSCH,  Secretary. 

CAPE  COD  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Everett  I.  Nye,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Secretary:  Miss  M.  N.  Souk,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

Treasurer:  Miss  E.  C.  Nye,  Sturgis  Library, 
Barnstable,  Mass. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Cape  Cod  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  in  Hyannis,  June  5,  at 
the  State  Normal  School.  The  attendance 
numbered  about  50. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Nye.  After  a  short  business  meeting, 
Miss  Soule,  the  secretary,  paid  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
F.  Swift,  the  first  president  of  the  club.  Mr. 
Alfred  Crocker  followed  Miss  Soule,  and 
added  that  in  Mr.  Swift's  death  every  cause 
that  tended  to  the  uplifting  of  the  people  of 
the  Cape  had  lost  an  earnest  worker,  all  had 
lost  a  friend.  A  rising  vote  of  sympathy  was 
then  taken. 

Mr.  George  H.  Tripp,  of  the  New  Bedford 
Public  Library,  read  a  paper  on  "The  relation 
of  the  public  library  to  the  public  school," 
and  Mr.  Baldwin,  principal  of  the  normal 
school,  spoke  of  some  experiences  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject.  An  informal  discus- 
sion followed,  in  which  Miss  Chadwick  told 
something  of  the  reading  of  nature  books  in 
her  grade  in  the  training  school. 

Luncheon  was  served  the  visitors  at  the 
lyanough  House.  In  the  afternoon  visits 
were  made  to  the  Hyannis  Library,  the  normal 
and  training  schools. 
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Xibrarg  Scbools  auD  Urafnfno 
Classes. 

CHAUTAUQUA  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Chautauqua  Institution  Library  School 
was  in  session  from  July  4  to  August  14,  with 
29  students  registered.  The  general  course 
offered  for  the  session  of  six  weeks  included 
order  and  accession  work,  cataloging  and  clas- 
sification, reference  work  and  bibliography  as 
the  major  subjects.  The  lectures  in  these 
courses  were  supplemented  by  practice  work, 
which  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructors,  and  carefully  revised.  Binding, 
rebinding,  mending,  necessary  reports,  charg- 
ing systems  and  other  subjects  were  presented 
in  lectures,  with  opportunity  for  practice  work. 

The  school  is  very  fortunate  in  its  staff  of 
non-resident  lecturers,  who  supplement  the 
technical  instruction  and  give  to  the  students 
the  most  helpful  suggestions  from  their  own 
experience,  adding  inspiration  and  a  broader 
outlook.  Mr.  Dewey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmen- 
dorf,  Mr.  Eastman,  Miss  Ahern,  Mr.  Peck, 
Mr.  Yust  and  Dr.  Richard  Burton  met  the 
class  this  year.  The  regular  staff  of  instruct- 
ors numbered  four :  Miss  Hazeltine,  librarian 
of  the  Prendergast  Library,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  Robbins,  director  of  the  library-training 
department,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Miss  Frances  L.  Rathbone,  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  and  Miss  Harriet  L.  Peck, 
New  York  State  Library  School. 

The  students  worked  faithfully  and  with 
enthusiasm.  As  the  school  is  designed  only 
for  those  who  are  actually  in  library  work, 
the  instruction  is  put  at  once  on  a  high  plane, 
and  the  experience  of  the  students  makes  the 
class  discussions  and  round  table  meetings 
valuable  conferences.  The  enrollment  of  the 
class  with  their  library  positions,  follows :  The 
29  students  represent  14  states,  two  coming 
from  Texas  and  two  from  Missouri,  and  one 
each  from  Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Kan- 
sas, while  the  others  come  from  states  nearer 
Chautauqua. 


Register  of  Students. 


Avery,  Abbie  K.  B.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Barnes,  Tirza  L.,  Westerville,  O.  B.S.  1885, 
Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  O.  As- 
sistant Librarian  Otterbein  University. 

Bodine,  Mattie  Durell,  Mansfield,  Pa.  Libra- 
rian Mansfield  Normal  School. 

Boyd,  Florence,  Marietta,  O.  Assistant  Mar- 
ietta Public  Library-. 

Chipman,  Katherine  A.,  Anderson,  Ind.  Li- 
brarian Anderson  Public  Library. 

Crabtree,  Lilla  F.,  New  Britain,  Ct.  Assist- 
ant New  Britain  Institute  Library. 

Dean,  Jessie,  Smith  Center,  Kan.  B.S.  1900, 
Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan.  Libra- 
rian Washburn  College  Library. 

Durham.  Josephine  E.,  Danville,  111.  Libra- 
rian Danville  Public  Library. 


Hapgood,  Ruth  A.,  Warren,  O.  Assistant 
Warren  Public  Library. 

Herndon,  Maude,  Akron,  O.  B.S.  1901,  Buch- 
tel  College,  Akron,  O.  Assistant  Librarian 
Akron  Public  Library. 

Herring,  Lucy  A.,  Avalon,  Pa. 

Herrman,  Jennie,  Columbus,  O.  Substitute 
Travelling  Libraries  Dep't,  Ohio  State  Li- 
brary. 

House,  Mrs.  William  (Durham),  Waco,  Tex. 
M.A.  1882,  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Librarian  Waco  Public  Library. 

Kane,  Florence,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Library 
Organizer. 

McCormick,  Lillian  F.,  West  Superior,  Wis. 
Librarian  West  Superior  Public  Library. 

McCullough,  Elizabeth  S.,  Logansport,  Ind. 
Librarian  Logansport  Public  Library. 

Mazyck,  Arabella  S.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  As- 
sistant Librarian  Charleston  Society  Li- 
brary. 

Mitchell,  Grace  M.,  Akron,  O.  A.B.  1900, 
Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.  Assistant  Ak- 
ron Public  Library. 

Nichols,  Emily  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assist- 
ant University  Settlement  Library. 

Parrish,  Ophelia  A.,  Kirksville,  Mo.  A.M. 
1869,  Christian  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Librarian  State  Normal  School. 

Pope,  Ethel  M.,  Brighton,  Mass.  Assistant 
Brookline  (Mass.)  Public  Library. 

Powers,  Anna  M.,  Warrensburgh,  Mo.  Libra- 
rian State  Normal  School. 

Rogers,  Margaret  Kenton,  O.  Librarian 
Kenton  Public  Library. 

Smith,  Zora  L.,  Van  Wcrt,  O.  Assistant  Li- 
brarian Brumback  Library. 

Teller,  Emilie  J.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Assistant 
Librarian  Darwin  R.  Barker  Library. 

Upleger,  Margaret  C.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 
Librarian  Mt.  Clemens  Public  Library. 

Warren,  Frances,  Akron,  O. 

Warren,  Mrs.  Mary  (T.),  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.  Librarian  North  Tonawanda  Public 
Library. 

Young,  Margaret,  Dallas,  Tex.  Assistant 
Dallas  Public  Library. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

The  report  of  the  director  for  1902-3  gives 
a  record  of  35  students  in  the  senior  class  and 
44  in  the  junior  class  for  that  year.  "These 
students  came  from  the  following  states : 
Illinois  (16),  Indiana  (2),  Iowa  (6),  Kansas 
(2),  Michigan  (6),  Minnesota  (2),  Missouri 
(i),  New  York  (2),  Ohio  (4),  Pennsylvania 
(i),  and  Wisconsin  (6)." 

New  entrance  requirements  were  adopted 
Dec.  8,  1902,  as  follows:  "(i)  The  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  library  science  may  be 
given  upon  the  conditions  named  in  the  cata- 
log for  graduation  in  the  specialized  courses. 
1.2)  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science 
may  be  given  to  those  holding  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  library  science  for  one 
year's  additional  work,  so  distributed  that 
two  full  years  of  libra'ry  work  shall  be  ac- 
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complished  by  the  candidate."  The  probable 
effect  of  these  changes  and  the  reasons  for 
making  them  are  presented  at  length  by  Miss 
Sharp,  who  reviews  also  the  history  of  the 
school  and  outlines  the  work  it  covers. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

The  school  year  closed  on  Friday,  June  19. 
Twenty  students —  II  seniors  and  9  juniors  — 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  A.  L.  A.  confer- 
ence at  Niagara,  June  22-26. 

Special  lectures  not  previously  recorded  in 
the  JOURNAL  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thorvald  Solberg  ,  Copyright  (two  lec- 
tures). 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  How  to  make  the 
most  of  a  small  library. 

Mr.  W:  E.  Foster,  Kinds  of  reference  ma- 
terial ;  Using  reference  material ;  Ideals  for  a 
reference  librarian. 

Miss  M.  E.  Robbins,  Experiences  in  organ- 
ization. 

Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  The  function  of  the 
librarian. 

The  summer  course  closed  July  i.  The 
students  expressed  a  high  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion with  the  special  course  in  cataloging  and 
classification  given  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  Association  was  held  at  Ni- 
agara Falls,  June  24,  during  the  A.  L.  A.  con- 
ference. There  was  a  large  attendance.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president  and  the  first  vice- 
president,  the  second  vice-president,  Mr.  W. 
F.  Yust,  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
took  the  chair.  The  secretary's  report  gave 
a  membership  of  193,  and  the  treasurer's  re- 
port showed  a  balance  of  $93.64. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed : 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  Association  be  returned  to  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Cutter  for  his  course  of  alumni  lectures 
on  the  Bibliography  of  Fine  Art,  delivered  before 
the  New  York  State  Library  School  during  the  last 
year." 

Mr.  Cutter's  lectures  are  to  be  printed,  as 
are  also  those  by  Mr.  Clement  W.  Andrews 
the  year  before,  thus  continuing  the  series 
begun  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Rich- 
ardson's lectures  on  Classification.  The  lec- 
tureship is  to  be  continued. 

The  chief  business  before  the  association 
was  a  motion  giving  the  advisory  committee 
power  to  act  after  any  general  expression  of 
opinion  by  former  members  of  the  school. 
This  committee  is  a  standing  one  of  three 
members,  one  member  to  be  elected  each 
year  to  serve  three  years.  After  the  passing  of 
the  motion  the  executive  committee  reported 
that  they  had  appointed  Miss  Henrietta  St. 
Barbe  Brooks,  of  the  Wellesley  College  Li- 


brary, on  the  advisory  committee,  in  place  of 
Miss  C.  M.  Underbill,  whose  term  expires 
this  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1903-04:  president,  Mr.  Phineas  L.  Windsor, 
'99,  Library  of  Congress;  ist  vice-president, 
Miss  Josephine  Clark,  '90,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture ;  2d  vice-president,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Williams,  '01,  Adelbert  College  Library;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss  I.  E.  Lord,  '97,  Bryn 
Mawr  College  Library.  Executive  commit- 
tee: the  officers  and  Miss  Harriet  Wood,  '99, 
Public  Library,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. ;  Miss  Irene 
Gibson,  '94,  Library  of  Congress,  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  Yust,  'oi,  New  York  State  Library. 

The  business  session  having  closed,  Mrs. 
Fairchild  came  in  and  talked  to  the  associa- 
tion for  a  few  minutes.  She  explained  first 
the  reasons  for  the  B.  A.  entrance  require- 
ments for  the  school.  Then  she  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  inspiring  subordinates  with  the 
true  idea  or  ideal  of  library  work.  Mr. 
Dewey  was  unable  to  be  present,  as  a  Coun- 
cil meeting  was  being  held. 

I.  E.  LORD,  Secretary. 

SIMMONS'  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

On  June  10  Simmons  College  ended  its  first 
year.  The  students  in  the  Department  of  Li- 
brary Science  have  spent  six  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year  in  technical  study.  This 
time  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  dictionary 
cataloging  and  typewriting,  order  department 
work,  the  primary  steps  in  book  evaluation, 
and  various  talks  on  general  topics  of  library 
economy  being  incidentally  included.  The 
method  usual  in  other  training  schools  of 
teaching  by  lectures  has  been  employed,  each 
lecture  being  followed  by  practice  work  on 
the  points  considered. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  having  cour- 
teously given  the  class  many  of  the  privileges 
of  a  deposit  station,  it  has  been  possible  to 
obtain  an  abundance  of  material  for  this  prac- 
tice work. 

The  class  has  made  visits  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library  and  its  bindery,  to  the  Brook- 
line  Public  Library,  and  to  the  Library  Bu- 
reau. 

During  the  winter  Miss  Stanley,  school 
reference  librarian  of  Brookline,  kindly  re- 
peated, as  a  practical  example  of  what  might 
be  done  for  children,  the  lectures  on  the  use 
of  reference  books  which  she  is  accustomed 
to  give  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the 
grammar  school ;  Professor  Walker,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  gave 
a  lecture  on  "Paper,  its  making  and  testing," 
and  Mr.  Bolton,  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  an 
informal  talk  on  "Getting  on  in  the  world." 

Next  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular  four 
years'  course,  an  advanced  course  will  be 
given  for  those  who  have  already  finished 
their  college  training,  and  are  therefore  able 
to  give  their  entire  time  to  technical  work. 
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HANEY,  John  Louis.  A  bibliography  of  Sam- 
uel Taylor  Coleridge,  Philadelphia,  Printed 
for  private  circulation,  1903.  14-1-144  p. 
por.  O.  bds.  300  cop.,  $4;  30  large-pap, 
cop.,  $10. 

This  bibliography,  compiled  by  Dr.  Haney, 
who  is  instructor  in  English  and  history  in 
the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  ap- 
peals to  the  student  of  literature  almost  as 
directly  as  it  does  to  the  collector  for  whom 
the  work  is  specially  intended.  The  first  bib- 
liography of  Coleridge's  works  was  compiled 
by  the  late  Richard  Herne  Shepherd  and 
printed  in  five  separate  issues  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  in  1895.  This  was  to  be  published 
in  book  form,  with  revisions  and  additions ; 
but,  owing  to  Mr.  Shepherd's  death  during 
the  same  year,  the  separate  publication  was 
abandoned.  In  1900,  some  time  after  Dr. 
Haney  had  begun  gathering  material  for  his 
volume,  Colonel  W.  F.  Prideaux  published 
uniform  with  his  other  bibliographical  ven- 
tures an  enlarged  edition  of  Shepherd's  con- 
tributions to  Notes  and  'Queries.  Both  Shep- 
herd and  Prideaux,  however,  described  none 
but  the  principal  English  editions,  mentioned 
the  marginalia  only  briefly,  and  ignored  the 
critical  material  .  almost  entirely.  These 
shortcomings  have  been  fully  supplied  by  Dr. 
Haney,  who  enumerates  all  the  English, 
American  and  Continental  editions  of  Cole- 
ridge's works  of  which  he  could  find  a 
trace,  and  arranges  them  in  chronological 
order. 

As  the  practice  of  grouping  the  various  edi- 
tions of  single  works  in  regular  succession  is 
not  only  confusing  to  the  reader,  but  defeats 
a  most  useful  aim  of  a  bibliographical  list, 
namely,  that  of  presenting  succinctly  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  an  author's  literary  activ- 
ity, Dr.  Haney  has  wisely  discarded  the  prac- 
tice. In  its  place  he  has  brought  together 
(but  at  the  end  of  the  volume)  a  table  of 
editions,  where  the  dates  of  successive  edi- 
tions of  individual  works  can  be  learned  at  a 
glance.  While  every  bona  fide  edition  has 
been  included,  many  re-issues  of  certain  edi- 
ions  with  later  dates  on  the  title-pages  have 

een  disregarded, 

The    work    is    arranged    in    15    sections, 
follows :     Chronology,    bibliography,   edi- 
tions,   contributions    to    other    works,    con- 

ributions    to    periodicals,    letters,    biography, 
forks    referring    to    Coleridge,    articles    in 

^riodicals,  marginalia,  Coleridge  in  fiction, 
poetical  tributes,  parodies  and  imitations,  por- 
traits, and  the  table  of  editions.  A  photo- 
gravure reproduction  of  Washington  Allston's 
portrait  of  Coleridge,  printed  on  Japan  paper, 
forms  the  frontispiece. 


NAUDEUS,  Gabriel.  Instructions  concerning 
erecting  of  a  library :  presented  to  my  Lord 
the  President  De  Mesme,  and  now  inter- 
preted by  Jo.  Evelyn,  Esq.  Cambridge, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1903.  32+160  p. 
12°. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  on  libraries 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1600,  and  died  at  Abbe- 
ville in  1653.  He  was  but  27  years  old  when 
he  wrote  and  published  this  book,  the  orig- 
inal of  which  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  has 
been  reprinted  in  French  a  number  of  times, 
one  of  the  most  recent  editions  being  the 
Paris  one  of  1876.  There  is  also  a  Latin 
translation.  The  translation  by  Evelyn  was 
first  published  in  1661,  and  a  good  English 
edition  has  long  been  desired  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
libraries  and  library  economy. 

Naude,  into  the  brief  period  of  53  years, 
crowded  an  immense  amount  of  work.  He 
published  a  large  number  of  scholarly  books. 
It  was,  however,  while  he  was  a  student  of 
medicine  that  he  wrote  "Advis  pour  dresser 
une  bibliotheque."  He  had  previously  been 
the  librarian  of  Henry  de  Mesmes,  and  had 
already  gained  considerable  reputation  for 
his  scholarship.  Later  he  became  librarian 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  His  chief  monument, 
however,  is  his  founding  of  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  creating  this  library  and 
collecting  40,000  volumes  within  six  years. 
The  influence  of  Naude  is  still  felt  in  the 
world-famed  Mazarin  library. 

The  edition  before  us  contains  a  brief  intro- 
duction by  John  Cotton  Dana,  of  the  Newark 
Free  Public  Library.  It  follows  the  original 
translation  of  Evelyn,  "with  the  exception  of 
a  few  obvious  typographical  errors;"  for  the 
original,  as  Evelyn  says  in  his  well-known 
diary,  was  "miserably  false  printed."  Evelyn 
dedicated  his  translation  to  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon. 

Naude  divides  his  "Advis"  into  nine  chap- 
ters, as  follows :  i.  One  ought  to  be  curious 
in  erecting  of  Libraries,  and  why.  2.  How  to 
inform  one's  self,  and  what  we  ought  to  know 
concerning  the  erecting  of  a  Library.  3.  The 
Number  of  Books  which  are  requisite.  4.  Of 
what  Quality  and  Condition  Books  Ought 
to  be.  5.  By  what  Expedients  they  may  be 
procured.  6.  The  Disposition  of  the  place 
where  they  should  be  kept.  7.  Of  the  Order 
which  it  is  requisite  to  assign  them.  8.  Of 
the  Ornament  and  Decorations  necessarily  to 
be  observed.  9.  What  ought  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal scope  and  end  of  such  a  Library. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
this  "Advis"  is  what  might  be  considered  the 
extreme  modernness  of  his  views  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  library  and  of  the  duties  of  a  libra- 
rian. For  librarians,  like  kings  and  poets,  he 
maintains,  are  not  born  every  day. 

In  the  second  chapter  he  tells  how  to  gain 
the  requisite  knowledge  concerning  the  erect- 
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ing  of  a  library.  First,  is  to  take  counsel  and 
advice  of  such  as  are  able  to  give  it  viva  voce, 
visiting  other  libraries.  The  second  is  to 
consult  and  diligently  to  collect  the  precepts 
of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  matter, 
such  as  the  Philobiblon  of  Richard  de  Bury. 

With  reference  to  the  books  that  should  go 
into  a  library  which  is  erected  for  the  public 
benefit,  it  should  "comprehend  all  the  prin- 
cipal authors  that  have  written  upon  a  great 
diversity  of  particular  subjects  and  chiefly 
upon  all  arts  and  sciences.  .  .  .  For  certainly 
there  is  nothing  which  renders  a  library  more 
commendable  than  when  every  man  findes  in 
it  that  which  he  is  in  search  of,  and  could 
nowhere  else  encounter;  this  being  a  perfect 
Maxime  that  there  is  no  book  whatsoever,  be 
it  ever  so  bad  or  decried,  but  may  in  time  be 
sought  for  by  some  person  or  other."  The 
library  should  therefore  include  "all  the  chief 
and  principal  authors,  as  well  ancient  as  mod- 
ern, chosen  of  the  best  editions,  in  gross  or 
in  parcels,  and  accompanied  with  their  most 
learned  and  best  interpreters,  and  commenta- 
tors, which  are  to  be  found  in  every  faculty; 
not  forgetting  those  which  are  less  vulgar,  and 
by  consequent  more  curious ;"  "all  the  old  and 
new  authors  that  are  worthy  of  consideration, 
in  their  proper  languages,  and  particular 
idioms ;"  "all  those  that  have  best  commented 
or  explained  any  author  or  book  in  particu- 
lar;" "all  that  have  written  and  made  books 
and  tracts  upon  any  particular  subject;"  "all 
such  as  have  written  most  successfully 
against  any  science,  or  that  have  oppos'd  it 
with  most  learning  and  animosity  (howbeit 
without  changing  the  principles)  against  the 
books  of  some  of  the  most  famous  and  re- 
nowned authors;"  "neither  are  you  to  omit 
those  which  have  innovated  or  changed  any- 
thing in  the  sciences ;"  "one  should  likewise 
have  this  consideration  in  the  choice  of  books, 
to  see  whether  they  be  the  first  that  have  been 
composed  upon  the  matter  on  which  they 
treat;"  "moreover  ought  one  also  to  take  no- 
tice whether  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
treat  be  trifling  or  less  vulgar,  curious  or 
negligent,  spinie  or  facil ;"  "we  should  open 
our  libraries  and  receive  them  therein  who 
first  wrote  of  subjects  the  least  known  and 
that  have  not  been  treated  of  before,  unless 
in  fragments,  and  very  imperfectly;"  "we 
should  not  neglect  the  works  of  the  principal 
heresiarchs  or  fautors  of  new  religions  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  more  common,  and  revered 
as  more  just  and  veritable;"  "I  can  see  no 
extravagance  or  danger  at  all  to  have  in  the 
library  (under  caution  nevertheless  of  a  li- 
cense and  permission  of  those  to  whom  it  ap- 
pertains) all  the  works  of  the  most  famous 
hereticks." 

The  importance  of  classification  and  cata- 
loging has  never  been  stated  more  clearly 
than  by  Naude.  "Books  are  for  no  other 
reason  laid  and  reserved  in  this  place,  but 
that  they  may  be  serviceable  upon  such  oc- 
casions as  present  themselves ;  which  thing  it 
is  notwithstanding  impossible  to  effect,  unless 


they  be  ranged,  and  disposed  according  to  the 
variety  of  their  subjects,  or  in  such  other 
sort,  as  that  they  may  easily  be  found  as  soon 
as  named.  I  affirm,  moreover,  that  without 
this  order  and  disposition,  be  the  collection  of 
books  whatever,  were  it  of  50,000  volumes,  it 
would  no  more  merit  the  name  of  library  than 
an  assembly  of  30,000  men  the  name  of  an 
army,  unless  they  be  martielly  in  their  several 
quarters  under  the  conduct  of  their  chiefs  and 
captains ;  or  a  vast  heap  of  stores  and  mate- 
rials, that  of  a  palace  or  house,  till  they  be 
placed  or  put  together  according  to  rule,  to 
make  a  perfect  and  accomplished  structure." 

The  following  explains  the  charging  sys- 
tem recommended  by  Naude :  "That  persons 
of  merit  and  knowledge  might  be  indulged  to 
carry  some  few  ordinary  Books  to  their  own 
Lodgings,  nevertheless  yet  with  these  cau- 
tions, that  it  should  not  be  for  above  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  at  most,  and  that  the 
Library-keeper  be  careful  to  register  in  a 
Book  destin'd  for  this  purpose,  and  divided 
by  Letters  Alphabetically,  whatsoever  is  so 
lent  out  to  one  or  other,  together  with  the 
date  of  the  day,  the  form  of  the  Volume,  and 
the  place  and  year  of  its  impression;  and  alJ 
this  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Borrower,  this 
to  be  cancel'd  when  the  Book  is  returned,  and 
the  day  of  its  reddition  put  in  the  margent, 
thereby  to  see  how  long  it  has  been  kept; 
and  that  such  as  shall  have  merited  by  their 
diligence  and  care  in  conserving  of  Books, 
may  have  others  the  more  readily  lent  to 
them." 

Naude  illustrates  the  various  points  he 
makes  by  examples  which  show  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics  and  of  general  literature. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  he  gives 
a  great  number  of  quotations  from  the  Latin, 
which  to  the  average  modern  reader,  how- 
ever, mean  nothing.  Nevertheless,  he  has  no 
patience  with  those  who  despise  writers  of 
the  present  day.  To  all  such  he  pays  his  re- 
spects as  follows :  "And  to  speak  really,  there 
is  nothing  more  ant  to  make  a  man  a  Pedant, 
and  banish  him  from  common  sense,  than  to 
despise  all  Modern  Authors,  to  court  some 
few  only  of  the  Antient ;  as  if  they  alone  were, 
forsooth,  the  sole  Guardians  of  the  highest 
favors  that  the  wit  of  man  may  hope  for;  or 
that  Nature,  jealous  of  the  honor  and  reputa- 
tion of  her  elder  sons,  would  to  our  preju- 
dice put  forth  all  her  abilities  to  the  extremes, 
that  she  might  Crown  them  alone  with  all  her 
graces  and  liberality." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  in  the  republication  of 
a  book  of  such  interest  to  librarians  and  to 
booklovers  generally,  that  the  edition  should 
be  one  that  cannot  have  a  large  circulation. 
This  edition  is  limited  to  400  copies  for  sale. 
Both  this  and  the  price,  $7.50  net,  makes  it 
prohibitive  for  many  libraries.  A  new  trans- 
lation, one  giving  also  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  quotations  (which  are  often  exceeding- 
ly apt),  and  published  at  a  reasonable  price 
is  much  to  be  desired. 

S :  H.  R. 
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STEENBERG,  Andr.   Sch.     .  .  .  Om   folkbiblio- 

tek.     Stockholm,  Alb.  Bonnier,  1902.    44  p. 

14  il.  2Ol/2  cm.    (Studentforeningen  Verdan- 

dis  smaskrifter.     no.) 

The  modern  library  movement  in  Sweden 
is  not  yet  ten  years  old.  The  radical  student 
society  Verdandi  in  Upsala  which  in  1891 
had  founded  a  free  library  for  workingmen  in 
that  city  began  in  1896  its  public  library  work 
by  purchasing  at  auction  and  otherwise  books 
suitable  for  public  libraries  and  offering  them 
for  sale  at  reduced  prices  to  labor  organiza- 
tions and  study  clubs  all  over  the  country  at 
a  price  of  about  one-third  of  the  original.  In 
1899  about  40  new  libraries  had  been  started 
in  this  way  and  more  than  a  hundred  had  been 
enlarged  and  infused  with  new  life.  In  1900 
the  society  issued  a  list  of  about  1200  titles 
which  it  offered  for  sale  at  very  low  prices. 
The  books  are  sold  only  to  societies,  especial- 
ly labor  and  temperance  societies,  and  to  fac- 
tory and  parish  libraries,  etc.  This  has  been 
made  possible  only  through  the  liberality  of 
several  of  the  large  publishers  who,  realizing 
the  great  value  of  libraries  for  the  intellec- 
tual progress  of  the  people,  have  assisted  the 
society  in  its  efforts  to  secure  suitable  books 
at  low  prices  for  these  organizations  and  li- 
braries, which  as  a  rule  have  very  small 
means.  The  selection  of  books  was  largely 
governed  by  the  possibility  of  getting  them 
from  the  publishers  at  reduced  rates,  though 
efforts  were  naturally  made  to  secure  more 
than  a  sprinkling  of  such  books  as  would 
spread  the  ideas  of  liberal  thought.  In  1899 
another  student  society  of  less  pronounced 
liberal  principles,  Heimdal  by  name,  entered 
the  arena  with  the  issuing  of  a  catalog  of 
books  suitable  for  public  libraries.  The  se- 
lection was  in  this  case  more  deliberately  to 
give  a  list  of  the  best  books  in  all  branches  of 
literature,  and  the  society  had  therefore  se- 
cured the  assistance  of  specialists.  The  re- 
sult was  a  list  more  bibliographically  accurate 
and  more  comprehensive  in  its  selection  than 
had  been  offered  in  the  short  lists  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  Verdandi,  excelling  even  the 
larger  list  previously  mentioned  which  was 
issued  in  1900. 

In  1896  Heimdal  had  started  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  conditions  of  the  parish  libraries 
which  had  been  founded  all  over  the  country 
about  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  were  published  in  the 
series  of  popular  pamphlets  issued  by  the  so- 
ciety, and  showed  that  the  parish  libraries  in 
many  instances  had  greatly  declined  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  money  wherewith  to  buy 
new  books.  Independently  of  this  investiga- 
tion another  was  conducted  by  a  school 
teacher,  Alfred  Dalin,  and  he  came  to  the 
same  results.  These  two  investigations  have 
served  as  a  basis  for  at  least  two  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Riksdag  in  the  interests  of  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  if  the  legislators  have  been 
somewhat  slow  to  act,  there  is  reason  to  hope 


that  this  important  factor  in  popular  educa- 
tion may  before  long  be  put  on  a  firm  basis 
with  ample  means  for  further  growth.  In  the 
meantime  there  are  several  private  undertak- 
ings that  work  for  the  progress  of  libraries; 
in  Stockholm  a  "Society  for  popular  libraries 
and  reading  rooms"  has  established  several 
reading  rooms  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
and  the  movement  for  a  central  public  libra- 
ry in  Stockholm  is  growing.  At  the  two  uni- 
versities in  Upsala  and  Lund,  and  also  in 
Stockholm  central  bureaus  for  popular  lec- 
tures have  been  established  and  one  result  of 
the  activity  of  these  lectures  will  naturally 
be  a  widespread  demand  for  libraries.  There 
are  other  libraries  than  the  parish  libraries, 
of  course ;  in  some  cities  and  towns  the  libra- 
ry of  the  high  school  serves  as  a  public  libra- 
ry for  the  town,  and  in  one  case,  in  Halm- 
stad,  there  is  an  endowed  school  and  city  li- 
brary. Not  least  interesting  are  the  libraries 
founded  and  owned  by  the  labor  organizations 
in  the  cities,  among  which  that  in  Stockholm, 
founded  in  1892  with  400  volumes,  and  now 
consisting  of  over  10,000  volumes,  has  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  history. 

The  movement  for  raising  the  standard  of 
education  among  the  workingmen  of  Sweden 
has  always  been  met  with  great  interest  among 
the  laboring  men  themselves  and  in  many 
cities  the  trades  unions  and  other  labor  or- 
ganizations have  founded  libraries  of  their 
own,  which  serve  as  useful  supplements  to 
the  lecture  courses  held  at  the  workingmen's 
institutes  which  are  to  be  found  in  many 
cities.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  near  future  there 
will  be  a  still  greater  activity  in  Sweden  in 
the  public  library  field,  and  it  was  therefore 
a  happy  idea  of  the  committee  of  Verdandi 
to  ask  Dr.  A.  S.  Steenberg  to  write  a  short 
handbook  of  library  economy  for  its  series 
of  popular  pamphlets.  Dr.  Steenberg  is  well 
remembered  by  American  librarians  as  the 
Danish  library  commissioner  who  travelled 
here  last  year  studying  library  methods,  es- 
pecially the  travelling  library  system.  He  was 
already  familiar  with  American  libraries  as  is 
shown  by  his  larger  handbook,  published  in 
Copenhagen  some  years  ago,  and  indeed  also 
by  the  present  book  which  was  written  before 
he  visited  this  country  last  year.  After  an 
enthusiastic  chapter  on  the  value  of  reading 
and  a  short  sketch  of  public  libraries  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  bulk  of  the  pamphlet 
is  devoted  to  founding  and  administration  of 
libraries.  Selection  of  books,  cataloging  and 
loan  system  are  treated  of  in  a  clear  and  sim- 
ple style,  easily  understood  by  the  inexperi- 
enced. The  author  is  no  advocate  of  red 
tape,  and  keeps  constantly  in  mind  the  fact 
that  libraries  are  popular  educational  insti- 
tutions. In  the  new  edition  which  presuma- 
bly will  be  necessary  before  long,  it  would 
be  well  to  omit  Bret  Harte's  name  from 
among  the  examples  of  the  treatment  of  pseu- 
donyms. 

A.  G.  S.  J. 
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GENERAL. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  New  Hampshire  Libra- 
ries, issued  quarterly  by  the  library  commis- 
sion of  that  state,  contains  some  excellent 
short  articles  in  its  issue  for  March-June. 
Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore  gives  practical  and 
interesting  "Suggestions  for  a  children's  room 
or  a  children's  corner;"  J.  C.  Dana  writes  on 
the  influence  of  "Mere  words"  in  education 
and  in  life;  Miss  Hasse  makes  a  plea  for  the 
bibliographer-librarian,  under  the  title  of 
"Bibliothecal  rhetoric;"  and  other  articles  in- 
clude "Local  history  collections  in  public  li- 
"braries."  by  R.  G.  Thwaites ;  "Annotating 
took  lists,"  by  C.  E.  Wright ;  "The  library  in 
a  small  town."  by  Charles  K.  Bolton ;  "Classi- 
fication for  small  libraries,"  by  W.  R.  East- 
man :  and  "Some  points  about  library  book- 
bindings," by  Killer  C.  Wellman. 

COLLINS,  J.  Churton.  Free  libraries :  their 
functions  and  opportunities.  {In  Nine- 
teenth Century,  June,  p.  968-981.) 
An  extended  argument  for  the  closer  asso- 
ciation of  free  libraries  with  the  National 
Home  Reading  Union,  University  Extension 
Courses,  and  like  systematic  efforts  to  induce 
study  and  improve  the  quality  of  reading.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  influence  of  public  li- 
braries "is  of  as  much  power  to  thwart  and 
defeat  the  efforts  of  educational  philanthro- 
pists and  legislators  as  it  is  of  power  to  fur- 
ther and  confirm  them,"  and  the  very  low 
grade  of  literature  circulated  from  many  pub- 
lic libraries  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  menace. 

DANA,  John  Cotton.    Fiction-readers  and  the 
libraries.     (In  Outlook,  June  27,  1903.    74: 

512-515.) 

An  interesting  list  is  given  of  authors  of 
fiction  for  adults,  more  than  70  of  whose 
works  were  borrowed  in  three  days  at  34  rep- 
resentative free  public  libraries  in  the  coun- 
try, with  the  number  of  copies  borrowed  in 
each  case.  Crawford  heads  the  list  with  678 
volumes,  followed  by  Carey  with  535  and 
Dumas  with  486. 

The  Library  for  July  opens  with  "Some 
notes  on  ancient  writing  and  writing  mate- 
rials." by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett.  It  is  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  bibliographical-literary  sub- 
jects—  "A  secret  press  at  Stepney  in  1596," 
by  H.  R.  Plomer;  "How  great  minds  jump," 
by  J.  River ;  "The  bibliographical  history  of 
the  first  folio,"  by  Walter  W.  Gregg,  among 
others  —  the  chief  exception  being  a  presenta- 
tion of  practical  reprisals  possible  to  libra- 
rians in  an  article  called  "Net  books  —  what 
next?,"  which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  July 
contains  only  two  articles,  in  addition  to  the 


various  reviews  and  news  departments.  These 
are  "The  planning  and  arrangement  of  branch 
libraries,"  by  F.  T.  Barrett,  who  recommends 
a  one-storied  building  adapted  to  serve  a  dis- 
trict of  from  70,000  to  80,000  persons  with 
widely  diffused  clerestory  or  roof  lighting; 
and  a  description  of  a  "Union  register  of 
borrowers,"  by  Ernest  A.  Savage. 

A  LIBRARY  of  libraries.  (Editorial  in  The 
Nation,  July  30,  1903.  77:89-90.) 
Discusses  the  plea  of  Mr.  lies  for  a  head- 
quarters of  the  A.  L.  A.,  as  presented  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  meeting  of  the  Association. 
The  editorial  closes  with  the  statement  that 
when  the  usefulness  of  such  an  institution  is 
once  fully  understood  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
difficulty  will  be  found  on  either  the  score  of 
endowment  or  house  room  in  some  great  li- 
brary. 

The  Public  Library  Monthly  makes  its  first 
appearance,  with  no.  i  of  vol.  i,  for  August, 
1903.  This  new  publication  is  issued  by  the 
American  Architect  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  is  a 
24-page  folio,  illustrated,  and  well  printed. 
Its  aim  is  announced  as  being  "to  bring  the 
public  into  close  relation  with  the  public  li- 
brary as  it  at  the  moment  exists,"  and  the 
first  number  contains  a  reprint  of  Sidney 
Greenslade's  paper  on  "Libraries  in  the 
United  States"  (summarized  in  L.  j.,  27:823). 
an  extract  from  Charles  Reade's  "Hard  cash," 
miscellaneous  literary  and  library  notes,  and 
an  assortment  of  full-page  illustrations,  in- 
cluding the  Walker  Art  Gallery  of  Bowdpin 
College,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at  Ratis- 
bon,  and  the  Library  and  Loggetta  of  Venice. 

SHAW,  Adele  Marie.  The  day's  work  of  a 
librarian.  (In  The  World's  Work,  July, 
6:3688-3689.) 

An  interesting  though  rather  overdrawn 
sketch  of  the  daily  work  of  the  librarian  of  a 
small  public  library.  All  the  incidents  noted 
as  happening  in  one  day  are  morely  likely  to 
be  spread  over  a  month  or  six  months,  in 
actual  experience. 

LOCAL. 

Baltimore  Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  the  age  limit 
for  obtaining  cards  for  drawing  books  was  re- 
duced from  12  to  10  years,  with  the  power  at 
discretion  to  issue  cards  to  children  under  10. 

Bon  Air  (Fa.)  P.  L.  The  Hazen  Memorial 
Library  building  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
the  evening  of  July  21,  when  a  book  recep- 
tion was  held. 

Bowdoin  College  L.,  Brunswick,  Me.  (2Oth 
rpt. — year  ending  June  I,  1903.)  Added 
2788 ;  total  76,240.  Issued  for  home  use  7991 ; 
"no  record  is  made  of  the  use  of  books  with- 
in the  building,  though  that  of  those  specially 
reserved  at  the  loan  desk  is  very  great." 

"It  is  expected  that  the  admirable  facilities 
offered  undergraduates  for  study  in  the  new 
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library  building  will  tend  to  decrease  rather 
than  increase  the  number  of  formal  loans.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  constantly  growing 
use  of  our  collection  by  literary  workers  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  who  are  glad  to  pay 
the  cost  of  transportation  in  order  to  consult 
books  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  by  means  of  the  combined  catalog 
of  the  periodicals  in  the  larger  libraries  in 
Maine,  which  the  state  library  association 
proposes  to  issue,  our  somewhat  unusual  re- 
sources in  this  direction  will  become  of  much 
greater  service  to  students  at  other  institu- 
tions." 

Brimfield  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. — year  end- 
ing March  18,1903.)  Added  112;  total  "over 
4000."  Issued  5364,  to  453  borrowers.  Re- 
ceipts and  expenses  $286.41. 

Several  art  exhibitions  have  been  held,  from 
the  travelling  pictures  of  the  Woman's  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  photographs  loaned 
by  others. 

The  distribution  of  books  to  distant  parts 
of  the  town  has  been  carried  on  by  the  aid  of 
interested  women,  who  have  issued  them 
from  their  homes,  from  schools  or  the  rail- 
road station. 

Brooklyn  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  For  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Brooklyn  Library,  in  Montague 
street,  now  merged  in  the  Public  Library  sys- 
tem, the  city  board  of  estimate  has  granted 
the  sum  of  $90,000.  It  is  expected  that  the 
library  will  be  opened  under  the  new  condi- 
tions in  September. 

California  State  L.  Word  comes  from  Cal- 
ifornia that  through  the  efforts  of  the  Califor- 
nia Library  Association  and  the  trustees  of 
the  State  Library  of  California  an  amendment 
has  lately  been  made  to  the  code  which 
clothes  these  trustees  with  ampler  powers. 

They  are  particularly  empowered  to  gather 
statistics  concerning  libraries  within  the  state, 
and  also  to  loan  books  from  the  state  library 
at  their  discretion.  It  is  expected  that  not 
only  will  individuals  and  libraries  throughout 
the  state  be  allowed  the  use  of  volumes,  but 
that  travelling  libraries  will  be  sent  out. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Carnegie  L.  The  new  li- 
brary building  was  opened  to  the  public  at 
midday  on  July  2.  The  ceremonies  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  the 
school  board,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens. 

The  city  purchased  the  lot,  on  one  of  the 
main  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $15.000,  and  the 
building  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
costing  $25,000.  3500  volumes  form  the  nu- 
cleus for  future  work,  not  including  any  pam- 
phlets and  unbound  books.  Thomas  S. 
Franklin  is  president  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  Mrs.  Annie  Smith  Ross  is  librarian. 

Chelsea,  Mass.  Fits  P.  L.  (33d  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  914;  total 
J8.355-  Issued,  home  use  77,181,  of  which 
1847  were  drawn  by  teachers.  New  registra- 
tion 670. 


"Eight  Library  Art  Club  exhibitions  were 
held  during  the  year.  They  were  Holland, 
Japan,  Hawaii,  Oberammergau,  Siena,  Cali- 
fornia, Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  views,  and 
Youth's  Companion  sketches.  There  has  been 
a  small  increase  in  the  general  circulation  and 
a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  the  children's 
room." 

Columbia,  Ct.  Little  L.  The  Saxton  B. 
Little  Free  Library  was  dedicated  on  June  17. 
The  building,  which  is  the  gift  of  Joseph 
Hutchins,  cost  in  all  $2749.12,  of  which  Mr. 
Hutchins  gave  $2246.86,  the  remainder  being 
secured  by  public  subscriptions ;  it  is  named 
in  honor  of  the  original  founder  of  the  library, 
Saxton  B.  Little,  of  Meriden.  Mr.  Little, 
who  is  over  90  years  old,  and  a  native  of  Co- 
lumbia, was  present  at  the  dedication  exer- 
cises, and  spoke  in  reminiscence  of  the  early 
days  of  the  town.  The  library,  which  was 
originally  called  the  Columbia  Free  Library, 
was  organized  in  February,  1883,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Little,  who  later  gave  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  $1500.  It  now  contains 
about  5000  v.  and  has  an  average  circulation 
of  2500. 

Danielson,  Ct.  Bugbee  Memorial  L.  The 
new  building  was  dedicated  on  June  2. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  L.,  Madison, 
N.  J.  (9th  rpt.  —  year  ending  June  I,  1903.) 
Added  7668  v.,  6437  pm. ;  total  78,091  v.,  63,- 
258  pm.  The  use  of  the  library  has  been 
greater  by  more  than  10  per  cent,  than  last 
year.  This  is  attributed  to  three  causes  —  the 
use  of  a  bulletin  board  for  special  topic  and 
reading  lists ;  the  issue  of  cards  to  each 
clergyman  in  the  county,  extending  "library 
privileges  in  so  far  as  such  use  did  not  in- 
terfere with  use  by  students  and  faculty; 
and  the  development  of  the  research  bureau, 
by  which  special  investigation  work  is  done 
for  those  desiring  it,  at  a  moderate  compen- 
sation. 

Fairfield  (Ct.)  Memorial  L.  Assoc.  The 
beautiful  new  building  of  the  library  associa- 
tion was  dedicated  on  June  12,  with  formal 
exercises,  among  the  speakers  being  Dr.  F.  S. 
Child,  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Dr.  William 
L.  Phelps,  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society;  Judge  Perry, 
president  of  the  Pequot  Library  Association 
of  Southport;  and  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  ex- 
president  of  Yale  University. 

The  building  is  colonial  in  style,  30x60  in 
ground  area,  with  a  rear  wing  10  x  20.  It  is 
two-storied,  of  red  brick,  laid  with  Flemish 
bond  and  white  mortar,  and  has  white  marble 
trimmings.  The  first  floor  contains  reading 
room,  a  social  room,  a  stack  room,  and  on 
the  second  floor  are  a  lecture  hall,  a  room  for 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  Society,  the 
upper  stories  of  the  stack  room,  and  a  kitchen 
for  use  in  case  of  entertainments.  The  build- 
ing, site  and  equipment,  cost  in  all  about  $30,- 
ooo,  raised  by  popular  subscription.  There 
are  about  6000  volumes  on  the  shelves. 
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The  Fairfield  Memorial  Library  Association 
was  formed  in  1876,  commemorating  the  looth 
aniversary  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  P.  L.  (ist  rpt.)  Added 
906;  total  3649.  Issued  (Jan.  28-April  31, 
1903)  5775-  Registration  1414. 

The  Carnegie  library  building  was  opened 
on  Jan.  28.  1903,  and  the  record  of  work  done 
is  mainly  during  the  three  months  following. 

Helena  (Mont.)  P.  L.  (i?th  rpt.,  1902;  in 
lib.  bulletin  25,  June,  1903.)  Added  2416; 
total  32,503.  Issued,  home  use,  75.212  (fict. 
60%).  New  registration  814;  cards  in  use 
6699.  Receipts  $8321.27 ;  expenses  $8100.03. 

"The  loans  to  young  people  for  home 
use  were  39  per  cent,  of  the  entire  home  cir- 
culation." More  duplicates  of  the  better  chil- 
dren's books  are  much  needed,  as  are  addi- 
tions to  the  more  solid  classes  in  the  general 
collection ;  "last  year  only  13  per  cent,  of  the 
additions  of  books  were  fiction,  and  of  these 
a  number  were  bought  to  replace  volumes 
withdrawn." 

Two  bulletins  have  been  published,  one,  in 
May,  contained  the  reports  for  1901  and  a 
list  of  new  books,  another  in  December  con- 
tained a  book  list  only.  "A  more  frequent 
issue  of  the  bulletin  is  a  pressing  need." 

Jenkintown,  Pa.  Abington  L.  Assoc.  The 
looth  anniversary  of  the  library  association, 
which  occurred  Feb.  19,  1903,  was  celebrated 
June  15,  when  announcement  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  henceforth  the  library  would  be  free 
to  the  public. 

When  the  library  was  founded  Jenkintown 
possessed  only  about  25  houses,  and  there 
were  33  original  members  of  the  association. 
The  grandfather  of  Charles  Mather,  the  pres- 
ent venerable  secretary,  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber. The  first  book  purchased  was  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield ;"  it  is  still  in 
the  library  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  society  obtained  a  charter  in  September, 
1805.  The  membership  fee  was  fixed  at  $6 
and  reached  the  maximum  of  $10  in  1815. 
Since  then  it  has  been  repeatedly  reduced,  the 
last  time  in  1902,  and  now  it  is  $i.  When  in 
1803  the  members  numbered  33.  there  were 
150  volumes  in  the  library.  There  are  now 
4200  volumes  and  190  members.  The  member- 
ship had  fallen  in  1902,  before  the  fee  was  re- 
duced to  $i.  to  13  persons.  The  library  was 
in  that  year  installed  in  the  first  story  of 
Masonic  Hall,  where  it  now  is.  Since  1902 
its  patronage  has  constantly  increased.  In 
the  last  12  months  6511  persons  visited  it. 

Jersey  City  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  (i2th  rpt.— 
year  ending  Nov.  30.  1902.)  Added  7975; 
total  83,025.  Issued,  home  use.  435,212  (fict. 
45-31%;  juv.  fict.  27.41%).  New  registra- 
tion and  renewals  4423.  Through  the  school 
room  libraries  7539  v.  were  circulated. 

Of  the  books  issued  for  home  reading  —  the 


largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  library  — 
231,850  v.  were  distributed  through  the  14  de- 
livery stations ;  "with  this  increase  more  dis- 
crimination has  been  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books."  The  percentage  of  fiction 
(adult  and  juvenile)  for  the  year  covered  was 
72.72,  as  against  76.35  for  the  year  preceding. 
A  series  of  free  lectures  were  given  in  the  li- 
brary lecture  hall,  which  have  proved  most 
successful.  Dr.  Gordon  says :  "One  experi- 
mental lecture  for  school  children  was  given 
in  the  lecture  hall,"  and  adds,  "its  success  in 
attendance  was  so  marked  that  it  was  not 
deemed  wise  to  repeat  the  same"  —  which 
seems  rather  enigmatical.  The  report  of  the 
librarian.  Miss  Burdick,  is  compact  and  well 
arranged. 

Laconia,  N.  H.  Gale  Memorial  L.  The 
dedication  of  the  library  building  was  held  on 
June  9. 

Lewiston  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  by  which  residents  of  the 
township  of  Lewiston,  outside  the  village,  will 
be  enabled  to  draw  books  from  the  Lewiston 
Free  Library  through  the  facilities  of  rural 
free  delivery.  The  rural  mail  carriers  will 
exchange  books  for  borrowers  on  payment  to 
them  of  a  fee  of  two  cents  for  each  exchange ; 
for  persons  desiring  to  borrow  books  in  this 
way  it  is  only  necessary  to  sign  the  applica- 
tion card  furnished  by  the  carrier  and  give  to 
the  carrier  the  list  of  books  desired,  paying 
the  sum  of  two  cents  for  each  exchange. 
Abridged  catalogs  of  more  than  300  of  the 
best  books  in  the  library  have  been  prepared 
and  may  be  purchased  of  the  carrier  for  10 
cents  each.  It  is  believed  that  the  Lewiston 
library  is  the  first  in  the  township  thus  to 
avail  itself  of  exchange  through  the  rural  de- 
livery. While  it  is  not  required  that  borrow- 
ers shall  be  subscribing  members  of  the  li- 
brary association,  they  are  urged  to  become 
members,  paying  the  annual  fee  of  $i. 

Marquette,  Mich.  State  Normal  School. 
The  library  of  the  late  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  pro- 
fessor of  American  History  at  Cornell,  has 
been  purchased  by  some  of  his  former  stu- 
dents and  admirers,  to  be  maintained  as  a 
memorial  library  at  the  State  Normal  School. 
A  fire-proof  addition  to  the  library  is  being 
constructed  to  receive  the  collection,  where 
it  will  be  placed  as  soon  as  the  books  can  be 
shipped  from  Ithaca.  Besides  the  standard 
books  in  American  history,  American  church 
history  and  American  literature,  the  library 
contains  many  rare  specimens  of  early  Ameri- 
cana not  found  in  American  libraries  outside 
of  special  collections. 

Medford  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (47th  rpt  — year 
ending  Jan.  31,  1903.)  Added  1501;  total 
25,803.  Issued,  home  use  85,645  (fict.  71  % ; 
juv.  fict.  45%).  Receipts  and  expenses 

$8796.79. 

The  net  price  system,  in  increasing  the  cost 
of  books,  reduced  the  number  of  books  pur- 
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chased  during  the  year  about  25  per  cent.  As 
an  offset  to  the  reduced  supply  of  new  books, 
the  library  has  adopted  the  plan  of  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Tabard  Inn  library  system,  a  year- 
ly rental  of  $150  giving  the  use  of  1500  cur- 
rent volumes;  125  books  are  sent  back  every 
month  if  desired  and  125  more  sent  to  take 
their  places.  "Although  the  experiment  has 
been  in  operation  less  than  a  month,  the  plan 
seems  very  acceptable  to  the  public  and  sat- 
isfies the  longing  for  something  new." 

Miss  Sargent  recommends,  as  means  of  ex- 
tending the  library's  usefulness,  the  supply  of 
books  to  Sunday-school  libraries,  the  circula- 
tion of  sheet  music,  and  the  development  of 
the  collection  of  photographs.  A  record  of 
the  occupations  of  the  5494  persons  who  use 
the  library  is  given,  not  quite  one-half  of  this 
number  (2200)  being  school  children. 

In  the  children's  room  bulletins  and  special 
holiday  exhibits  have  been  arranged.  "In  this 
room  have  been  introduced  dissected  maps, 
dissected  locomotives,  dissected  fire-engines, 
puzzle  blocks  and  games.  These  have  been  a 
perfect  delight  to  the  children,  and  have  had 
a  very  quieting  and  humanizing  effect  upon  a 
certain  unruly  and  restless  element  that  ap- 
pears among  us  and  which  we  could  not  reach 
with  books." 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
ending  May  I,  1903.)  Added  542;  total  7057. 
Issued  37,984  (fict.  76.37%;  juv.  33.8%). 
New  registration  277;  cards  in  use  2049. 

The  report  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  from 
May  to  October,  having  been  prepared  by 
Miss  Marilla  Freeman  previous  to  her  accept- 
ance of  the  librarianship  of  Davenport,  la. 
Miss  Edwards,  the  present  librarian,  describes 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
library  is  extended,  especially  through  reach- 
ing the  schools,  and  by  the  issue  of  special 
cards  of  greeting  and  invitation  to  non-users 
of  the  library. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  an  of- 
fer was  received  from  Hon.  John  H.  Barker 
of  $5000  for  an  endowment  fund,  provided  an 
equal  amount  was  raised  by  subscription.  It 
is  hoped  the  conditions  may  be  met. 

Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (7th  rpt. — 
year  ending  March  31,  1903.)  Added  1106, 
of  which  937  were  bought.  Issued,  home  use 
72.968.  a  daily  average  of  239  (fict.  42,692; 
juv.  fict.  10,401).  This  is  an  increase  of  20,- 
931  v.  over  the  previous  year. 

"The  shelf  list  has  been  transferred  to  cards 
and  filed  in  the  old  catalog  case.  The  catalog 
has  been  revised  and  transferred  to  a  new 
case.  Printed  catalog  cards  are  being  ob- 
tained from  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  the 
scope  of  these  cards  is  limited  and  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  accessions  to  the  library 
must  still  be  cataloged."  The  change  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  card  size  has  necessi- 
tated the  copying  of  the  old  catalog,  which  is 
now  in  progress. 

A  bi-monthly  bulletin  is  published  without 


cost  to  the  library,  and  distributed  through 
the  schools  and  among  readers.  The  chil- 
dren's books  have  been  shelved  in  a  corner  of 
the  stack  room,  and  a  "children's  corner"  has 
been  set  apart  near  the  delivery  desk.  The 
importance  of  completing  the  sets  of  maga- 
zines and  rounding  out  the  reference  collec- 
tion is  strongly  felt.  "There  has  been  a  steady 
demand  for  up-to-date  works  on  sociology 
and  for  the  new  scientific  books.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  25  books  on  electricity  have 
been  added  to  the  library  during  this  year.  So 
great  has  been  their  popularity  that  a  reserve 
postal  card  has  often  been  necessary  to  ob- 
tain any  one  of  them." 

New  Britain  (Ct.)  Institute  L.  (49th  rpt. 
—  year  ending  March  31,  1903.)  Statistics  of 
additions  and  total  volumes  are  not  given.  Is- 
sued 110,910.  Total  cardholders  6326.  The 
year  covered  "is  the  first  full  year  in  which 
the  institute  has  occupied  its  present  location, 
and  had  the  facilities  for  work,  which  its 
present  rooms  and  equipment  afford." 

New  Brunswick  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  (i3th 
rpt.  —  year  ending  March  31,  1903).  Added 
384;  total  (incl.  books  of  Free  Circulating 
Library)  18,256.  Issued,  home  use,  52,001 
(fict.  28,493;  Juv-  11,754)  ;  visitors  to  reading 
room  28,024.  Receipts  $40,281.62  (of  which 
$21,627.47  was  from  Andrew  Carnegie)  ;  ex- 
penses $39,572.46.  This  report  includes  also 
the  2Oth  annual  report  of  the  Free  Circulating 
Library,  the  books  of  which  are  leased  by  the 
Public  Library,  showing  a  total  of  9532  v., 
receipts  of  $1463.22  and  expenses  of  $839.40. 

On  Feb.  I,  1903,  a  duplicate  pay  collection 
of  popular  books  was  established ;  "the  plan 
has  been  very  much  approved,  and  the  money 
expended  for  the  books  bought  Feb.  I  has  al- 
ready been  more  than  half  returned." 

New  Jersey  libraries.  In  The  Library 
News,  issued  by  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free 
Public  Library,  suggestion  is  made  for  the 
publication  of  a  Journal  of  New  Jersey  Libra- 
ries, to  be  prepared  in  co-operation,  and  to  be 
devoted  to  reading  matter  about  New  Jersey 
libraries  and  library  law,  general  library  in- 
formation and  annotated  lists  of  recent  books 
recommended  for  purchase  by  New  Jersey 
libraries.  It  is  planned  to  issue  the  publica- 
tion through  the  New  Jersey  Public  Library 
Commission. 

New  York  City.  Aguilar  F.  L.  Soc.  ( I4th 
rpt.)  This  is  the  final  report  of  the  library, 
which  was  consolidated  with  the  New  York 
Public  Library  on  March  i,  1903.  It  appro- 
priately includes  an  historical  sketch,  and  the 
president  and  chairman  of  the  library  com- 
mittee make  fitting  mention  of  its  record  of 
usefulness.  The  library  was  organized  in 
October,  1886.  and  incorporated  on  Nov.  15 
of  the  same  year,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
collections  of  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation were  merged  in  the  new  organization. 
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Funds  were  secured  to  maintain  and  develop 
its  usefulness,  and  the  three  branches  main- 
tained at  721  Lexington  avenue,  206  East 
Broadway,  and  624  Fifth  street,  respectively, 
have  more  than  proved  their  value  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  wisdom  of  their  founders.  The 
chief  statistics  for  the  year  covered  are : 
Added  10,825,  distributed  among  the  four 
branches  and  the  travelling  library  depart- 
ment; total  85.541.  Issued  757,217,  of  which 
364,104  were  juvenile.  New  registration  14,- 
840;  renewals  30,441.  Details  of  the  work  at 
the  various  libraries  are  noted. 

Dr.  Leipziger,  in  his  report  as  chairman  of 
the  library  committee,  refers  to  the  chief  feat- 
ures of  the  Aguilar  Library's  work,  notably 
the  development  of  children's  libraries,  the 
extension  of  open  shelf  facilities  and  of  refer- 
ence work,  and  co-operation  with  the  public 
schools.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  as  he 
says,  "the  work  the  library  has  accomplished 
in  the  17  years  of  its  existence  has  been 
marked  by  a  fine  spirit,"  and  all  who  know 
its  record  will  wish  for  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  its  future  as  a  part  of  the  present 
great  public  library  system  of  New  York 
City. 

New  York  P.  L.  An  exhibition  illustrating 
applied  art  has  been  arranged  in  the  lower  hall 
of  the  Astor  Library.  Plates  from  a  new  vol- 
ume of  the  publication  "Der  modern  Styl"  of- 
fer an  interesting  review  of  modern  and  ultra- 
modern German  and  French  design.  There 
are  pictures  of  furniture,  screens,  clocks,  wall- 
papers, candle-sticks,  electric  light  fixtures, 
ceramics,  door-plates,  bronze  doors,  store 
fronts,  store  interiors,  bookbindings,  end 
papers,  magazine  covers,  leatherwork,  fans, 
embroidery,  textiles,  friezes,  jewelry.  Ex- 
hibitions such  as  this  bring  the  resources  of 
the  library  in  special  fields  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  are  of  obvious  interest  and  usefulness 
to  students  and  workers  in  various  branches 
of  art.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  pic- 
tures, illustrating  fields  of  art  which  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  daily  life,  interest 
many. 

Newburyport  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (47th  rpt.  — 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1902.)  Added  1382; 
total  38,232  Issued,  home  use  43,315  (fict. 
77-66%).  Cards  in  use  3697,  of  which  2946 
are  held  by  registered  borrowers,  the  others 
being  special  cards  issued  to  teachers.  Re- 
ceipts $3907.02;  expenses  $4242.14, 

The  additions  of  the  year  include  a  large 
percentage  of  children's  books,  of  the  459 
volumes  of  fiction  added  143  being  juvenile; 
"the  library  is  also  stronger  than  ever  in  books 
dealing  with  the  teachers'  science  and  art." 

Newton  (Mass.)  F.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  2098;  total  61,275. 
Issued,  home  use  152,804  (fict.  57.17%).  New 
registration  noo;  total  registration  14,861. 

Of  the  volumes  issued  for  home  use  84,985 
were  distributed  through  the  branches  and 


other  agencies,  and  22,920  through  the  schools. 
A  children's  reading  room  is  greatly  needed. 

Philadelphia,  Apprentices'  L.  Co.  (83d  rpt 
—  year  ending  March  31,  1903.)  Added  1181; 
total  not  given.  Issued,  home  use  60,225  (fict 
43.917).  Readers  in  ref.  rept.  5994.  In  the 
children's  room  10,541  v.  were  circulated  and 
there  were  18,768  readers. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L  (25th  rpt.—  year 
ending  Dec.  .31,  1902.)  Added  7053;  total 
105,977.  Issued,  home  use  123,014  (fict. 
58.77  %,  of  which  24.3  %  is  juv.  fict.)  New 
registration  5661 ;  total  registration  17,693. 
Receipts  $50,038.22;  expenses  $49,663.31. 

A  most  careful  exposition  of  the  activities 
of  the  library.  There  has  been  a  large  devel- 
opment of  reference  use  within  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  hours  of  opening  for  the  refer- 
ence department  have  been  extended  from  9 
to  10  p.m.  and  cover  also  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. "One  result  of  the  increase  in  the  ref- 
erence work  at  the  library,  and  the  conse- 
quent more  definite  and  specific  character  of 
the  demands  on  the  library,  has  been  seen  in 
the  large  number  of  applications  of  readers 
for  books  not  in  the  library.  So  far  as  these 
represent  books  no  longer  new,  the  increasing 
number  of  books  procured  for  our  readers 
from  other  libraries,  by  the  inter-library  loan 
system,  is  very  significant."  There  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  develop  methods  of  ref- 
erence work  in  the  periodical  room;  a  system 
of  card  indexes  has  been  kept  up,  in  continu- 
ation of  the  "cumulative  index,"  "thus  bring- 
ing it  up  to  date  and  making  it  possible  to 
give  intelligent  answers  to  the  constantly  oc- 
curring questions  of  readers." 

Ridgefield  (Ct.)  L.  The  Elizabeth  Morris 
Memorial  building,  the  gift  of  James  Morris, 
was  transferred  to  the  Ridgefield  Library  on 
June  15. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  (F.)  L.  (9th  rpt. - 
year  ending  April  30,  1902.)  Added  23,855; 
total  156,092.  Issued,  home  use  778,507,  of 
which  237,531  were  issued  from  the  delivery 
stations  and  103,320  as  supplementary  read- 
ing and  from  depositories.  The  total  home 
and  library  use  was  1,082,370,  an  increase  of 
83,773  over  the  preceding  year.  New  regis- 
tration 13,818;  total  cards  in  use  54,701.  Re- 
ceipts $185,225.13;  expenses  $104,424.76. 

As  the  report  appears  more  than  a  year  after 
the  period  it  covers,  the  chief  event  it  notes  — 
the  fulfilment  of  the  second  condition  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  great  gift  —  is  long  since  familiar. 
As  usual,  the  report  shows  a  large  and  most 
creditable  volume  of  work  and  widespread 
activities.  The  accessions  of  the  year  were 
more  numerous  and  valuable  than  ever  be- 
fore, with  a  total  of  21,848  purchases  and  1545 
gifts.  Of  the  home  circulation  43  per  cent, 
was  through  delivery  stations  and  other  out- 
side agencies ;  the  issue  from  the  open  shelves 
nearly  equaled  the  number  called  for  at  the  re- 
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ceiving  desk;  and  of  the  juvenile  issue  con- 
siderably more  than  half  was  distributed 
through  the  schools.  "These  facts  plainly  in- 
dicate that  the  open  shelf  system  should  be 
extended,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  library's 
usefulness  to  the  public  must  come  through 
the  extension  of  its  distributing  agencies  — 
through  the  increase  of  delivery  stations,  the 
establishment  of  branches  and  a  closer  co- 
operation with  the  schools."  The  increase 
in  reference  use  was  more  than  35  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  year. 

Sedalia  (Mo.}  P.  L.  (8th  rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing April  30,  1903.)  Added  688;  total  4881. 
Issued,  home  use  41,487  (fict.  59%}.  The  cir- 
culation of  children's  books  was  4841.  New 
registration  1120;  total  registration  2992.  Re- 
ceipts $6064.38;  expenses  $4829.66. 

In  July,  1902,  looo  copies  of  printed  finding 
lists  were  finished  at  a  cost  of  $98.75.  Print- 
ed lists  of  graded  reading  have  been  distribu- 
ted among  the  school  children,  and  picture 
bulletins  and  special  exhibits  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  children's  room. 

Sparta  (Wis.)  P.  L.  The  new  Carnegie 
library  building  at  Sparta  was  opened  inform- 
ally on  May  18.  The  interior,  with  its  book 
room,  children's  room,  reading  room  and  con- 
versation room,  is  most  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged and  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
community  for  many  years  to  come. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  The  library 
•will,  about  Oct.  i,  receive  another  class  of 
apprentices,  to  serve  for  ten  months  without 
pay,  this  term  including  a  vacation  of  four 
weeks.  An  entrance  examination  for  appli- 
cants was  held  on  July  8. 

The  enrollment  of  children's  names  for  va- 
cation reading  was  begun  at  the  library  in 
July,  and  the  reading  will  continue  until 
Sept.  i.  The  plan  followed  is  similar  to  that 
in  use  during  the  past  three  summers,  but  the 
loo  books  of  the  selected  list  are  designed  for 
a  rather  more  advanced  grade  of  readers  than 
those  of  former  seasons,  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  children  who  will  read  them  have 
been  -members  of  all  three  of  the  previous  va- 
cation classes.  To  assist  in  the  choice  of  the 
five  books  to  be  read  before  Sept.  i,  the  list 
has  been  made  up  in  groups,  under  various 
headings,  as  "At  sea,"  "Out  west,"  "Our 
country,"  etc. 

Staten  Island,  New  York  City.  Plans  for 
two  of  the  Carnegie  libraries  to  be  erected  in 
the  borough  of  Richmond  have  been  accepted. 
They  are  by  Carrere  &  Hastings,  and  are  to 
t>e  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  costing  re- 
spectively $19.000  and  $20,500.  One  is  for 
Port  Richmond,  opposite  the  public  park;  the 
other  for  Tottenville. 

Tacoma  (Wash.}  P.  L.    The  new  Carnegie 


library  building  was  opened  on  June  5,  when 
in  informal  public  reception  was  held. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (43d  rpt.  — 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1902.)  Added  1497;  to- 
tal 137,287.  Issued,  home  use  218,867;  ref. 
use  94,273 ;  Sunday  use  2424 ;  holiday  use  534. 
New  registration  3956;  total  registration  42,- 
622.  Receipts  $56,545.54;  expenses  $53,551-67- 

A  special  appropriation  of  $5000  has  been 
devoted  to  the  installation  of  a  steel  stack  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  stack  building,  and  of 
glazed  cases  in  the  lecture  hall  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  working  library  for  art  stu- 
dents. The  revision  of  the  card  catalog,  be- 
gun Sept.  i,  1894,  has  been  completed,  includ- 
ing the  reclassification  and  recataloging  of  all 
the  books  in  the  circulating  department  and 
the  revision  of  the  catalog  cards  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  Green  libraries.  "Now  there  is 
a  complete  card  catalog  of  all  the  books  in  the 
building.  This  is  a  dictionary,  author  and 
subject  catalog,  and  all  the  entries  are  in  a 
single  alphabet.  Complete  card  catalogs  have 
also  been  made  of  the  books  in  the  circulat- 
ing department  and  of  those  in  the  children's 
room.  The  latter  have  been  placed  in  the 
rooms  devoted  to  those  departments  of  the 
library,  and  the  main  and  completed  compre- 
hensive catalog  is  in  the  Green  library  (or  ref- 
erence room)."  As  a  result  of  the  completed 
reclassification  it  is  now  possible  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  free  access  more  generally. 
"Hitherto  about  10,000  volumes  have  been 
placed  in  different  rooms  of  the  library,  where 
they  can  be  handled  and  used  without  cere- 
mony; hereafter  all  the  books  of  the  circu- 
lating department  can  be  used  freely  at  the 
shelves  by  observing  the  simple  ceremony  of 
asking  permission." 

Of  the  books  issued  from  the  circulating  de- 
partment 13,794  were  drawn  on  teachers' 
personal  cards  and  11,961  on  cards  held  by 
teachers  for  their  pupils. 


FOREIGN. 

Battersea  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (:6th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  March  31,  1903.)  Added  997;  total 
51,624,  of  which  13,997  are  in  the  ref.  dept., 
20,477  in  the  central  lending  library,  and  8812 
and  8338,  respectively,  at  the  two  branches. 
Total  issue  of  books  409,525,  of  which  30,876 
were  drawn  from  the  ref.  dept. 

From  the  children's  libraries  71,834  v.  were 
issued  to  3011  borrowers. 

Bergen  (Norway)  P.  L.  Plans  for  a  new 
building  for  the  library  are  now  in  progress, 
concerning  which  the  librarian,  Miss  Valborg 
Platou,  writes :  "Although  a  good  deal  of 
money  is  still  needed,  we  have  got  a  central 
building  site  as  a  free  gift  from  the  munici- 
pal authorities,  and  the  contributions  in 
money  from  well-to-do  citizens  have  so  far 
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increased  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  begin 
building  a  future  home  for  pur  library  next 
spring."  She  adds :  "On  Christmas  last  I  cel- 
ebrated very  quietly  the  2Oth  anniversary  of 
my  being  appointed  librarian  of  the  library  of 
Bergen.  .  .  It  is  a  great  thing  indeed  to  work 
for  the  enlightening  and  culture  of  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children." 

Birmingham  (Eng.)  F.  L.  4ist  rpt.  —  year 
ending  March  31,  1903.)  Added  12,992;  to- 
tal 282,429,  of  which  169,923  are  in  the  refer- 
ence room.  Issued,  home  use  964,736;  total 
issue  of  books  1,343,510. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  library  and  cen- 
tral lending  library,  there  are  now  10  branches 
in  effective  operation. 

Croydon  (Eng.}  P.  Ls.  (i4th  rpt,  1902- 
1903.)  Added  3685;  total  48,516.  Total  is- 
sue of  books  (ref.  use  included)  406,233,  an 
increase  of  18,758  over  the  previous  year.  The 
percentage  of  fiction  is  given  as  57.8. 

An  exchange  of  books  between  central  li- 
brary and  branches  has  been  developed  by 
"utilization  of  the  tram  service,"  which  per- 
mits exchanges  to  be  made  within  the  space 
of  half  an  hour. 

Liverpool  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (soth  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  The  completion  of  the 
library's  half  century  of  existence  gives  occa- 
sion for  a  review  of  its  work  during  that  pe- 
riod. "During  the  half  century  since  the 
foundation  of  the  library  upwards  of  51  mil- 
lion volumes  have  been  more  or  less  read,  be- 
sides magazines,  reviews  and  periodicals  of 
all  kinds,  the  number  of  which  cannot  be 
given  with  accuracy,  but  which  cannot  be  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  of  books."  There 
are  now  93,991  v.  in  the  lending  libraries  and 
125,206  v.  in  the  reference  library.  From  the 
lending  departments  817,041  v.  were  issued, 
and  23,842  borrowers  are  recorded.  In  the 
Picton  reading  room  295,529  v.  were  issued. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  Toxteth  branch  library  by  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Nottingham  (Eng.~)  F.  P.  Ls.  (Rpt.— 
year  ending  March  31,  1903.)  Added  2232; 
total  106,354,  of  which  38,616  are  in  the  refer- 
ence library,  38,221  in  the  central  lending  li- 
brary, and  29,517  in  the  various  branches. 
The  total  issue,  for  home  and  reference  use, 
was  418,732,  an  increase  of  20,632  over  the 
previous  year.  The  library  of  books  for  the 
blind  now  contains  550  v.  "The  percentage 
of  fiction,  poetry  and  the  drama  is  slightly 
under  half  of  the  issues,  and  continues  to  de- 
crease as  for  several  years  past." 

Penarth  (Wales}  P.  L.  (7th  rpt. —  year 
ending  March  31,  1903.)  Added  565;  total 
5278.  Issued  27,527. 

An  attractive  branch  reading  room  at  Cogan 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  Nov.  i,  1902. 


(Bifts  aut>  Bequests. 


Blue  Earth,  Minn.  W.  E.  C.  Ross,  a  citi- 
zen of  Blue  Earth,  has  offered  to  give  to  that 
place  a  $10,000  library  building.  His  offer 
was  made  after  the  city  council  had  selected 
a  site  as  a  first  step  toward  securing  a  Carne- 
gie donation;  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
council. 

McGill  University  L.,  Montreal.  Mrs. 
Peter  Redpath  of  the  Manor  House,  Chisle- 
hurst,  England,  has  announced  her  intention 
of  contributing  an  additional  sum  of  $4000 
annually  to  the  library  of  McGill  University. 
For  several  years  past  Mrs.  Redpath  has  been 
giving  $6000,  so  that  henceforth  her  gift  to 
the  library  will  be  $10,000  a  year. 

Southampton,  Mass.  On  June  3  at  a  spe- 
cial town  meeting  the  offer  was  accepted  of 
Winslow  H.  Edwards,  of  Eastampton,  to  give 
$5000  for  a  library  building,  on  condition  that 
a  site  be  furnished  and  an  appropriation  of 
not  less  than  $100  be  granted  annually  for 
maintenance.  The  building  is  to  be  named  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Edwards'  father,  the  gift  being 
in  accord  with  a  request  made  in  his  will. 

Carnegie  library  gifts. 
Beloit  (Wis.)  College  L.    June  24.    $50,000. 
Laredo,  Tex.    June  3.    $10,000. 

^Librarians. 

ABBOTT,  Miss  Jane,  formerly  librarian  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Public  Library,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Public  Library,  succeeding  Miss  Edith  Mc- 
Donald. 

ABBOTT,  Miss  Katherine,  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Gail  Borden  Public  Library,  Elgin,  111., 
has  been  elected  librarian  of  that  library,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Miss  Cecil  Harvey. 

BATES,  Frank  G.,  state  librarian  of  Rhode 
Island,  has  resigned  that  position  to  accept 
the  chair  of  history  and  political  science  in 
Alfred  University,  New  York.  His  resigna- 
tion takes  effect  Sept.  i,  when  he  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Herbert  Olin  Brigham,  for  some 
years  past  assistant  librarian  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity Library. 

BIRD,  Miss  Janet,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  class  of  '94,  has  resigned  her  position 
as  librarian  of  the  Millersville  (Pa.)  State 
Normal  School  to  accept  one  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 

BLUNT,  Miss  Florence  Tolman,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1903,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Public  Library  of 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

BORDEN,  Miss  Fanny,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School  1900,  for  three  years  as- 
sistant librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  has 
been  appointed  associate  librarian  of  Smith 
College. 
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CAMERON-TAINTOR,  Miss  Mabel  Grace 
Taintor,  art  assistant  in  the  Forbes  Library, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  was  married  on  Sat- 
urday, June  6,  to  Mr.  William  Henry  Cam- 
eron, of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

CHENEY-CHAMBERLIN,  Johh  Vance  Cheney, 
librarian  of  the  Newberry  Library  of  Chicago, 
was  married  on  July  n  to  Mrs.  Sara  Barker 
Chamberlain,  of  Buena  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

CUMMINGS,  Charles,  for  seven  years  assist- 
ant librarian  at  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.,  has  resigned  that  position  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Buell  Library,  Sharon,  Pa. 
Miss  Pearl  Brown  Jones  has  been  promoted 
from  the  charge  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  the  Braddock  Library  to  succeed  Mr. 
Cummings. 

DEMING,  Miss  Margaret  Childs,  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1903,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Lorain,  O. 

DONNELLY,  Miss  June  Richardson,  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1903,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Public  Library 
of  Cincinnati,  O. 

GROVE-McCRORY.  Miss  Harriet  McCrory, 
librarian  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Public 
Library,  was  married  on  Wednesday,  June 
24,  to  Mr.  Frank  Hershey  Grove,  of  Hamburg, 
N.  Y.  The  wedding  was  held  at  Mansfield, 
O.,  the  home  of  Miss  McCrory's  grandparents. 

JENNINGS,  Judson  Toll,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  class  of  1897,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  assistant  reference  librarian  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  to  become  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library  of  Duquesne,  Pa. 

KATZ,  Miss  Louise  Waldman,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1903,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  cataloging  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California  Library, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

LORD,  Miss  Isabel  Ely,  B.L.S.  New  York 
State  Library  School  1897,  formerly  librarian 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  assistant  librarian  of  Pratt  In- 
stitute Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
year  beginning  in  August. 

PATTEN,  Frank  C.,  formerly  librarian  of  the 
Helena  (Mont.)  Public  Library,  and  recently 
at  the  Lenox  Library,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Rosenberg  Public  Library,  Gal- 
veston,  Tex. 

PUTNAM,  Herbert,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
sailed  from  New  York  on  July  21  for  an  ex- 
tended trip  in  Europe,  including  a  visit  to 
Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden.  At  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  Gutenberg  Gesell- 
schaft,  June  28,  at  Mayence,  Mr.  Putnam  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

SEWALL,  Willis  F.,  formerly  librarian  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Institute  Library,  and  re- 


cently engaged  in  special  bibliographical  work 
at  the  Grolier  Club,  New  York  City,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Public 
Library,  succeeding  Mrs.  Frances  Jermain, 
resigned. 

SHERMAN,  Miss  Susan,  for  five  years  head 
of  the  children's  department  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Homestead,  Pa.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Brad- 
ford, Pa.  She  is  succeeded  at  Homestead  by 
Miss  Frances  Cluley,  children's  librarian  of 
the  Wylie  Avenue  Branch  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SMITH,  Miss  Mary  Alice,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  class  of  1902,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  assistant  in  the  History  Division 
of  the  New  York  State  Library  to  become 
first  assistant  in  the  Public  Library  of  Du- 
quesne, Pa. 

THOMPSON,  Miss  Mary  E.,  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  Rogers  Free  Library,  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  died  at  her  home  in  Bristol  on  July  29. 
Miss  Thompson  was  born  in  Bristol  Oct.  7, 
1847,  and  for  thirty-five  years  had  given  de- 
voted and  faithful  service  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Rogers  libraries.  Her  connection  with 
the  latter  library  was  continuous  from  the 
time  of  its  original  opening  in  1878,  and  the 
trustees  in  their  memorial  resolutions  bear 
witness  to  "her  knowledge  of  the  resources  of 
the  library  and  of  the  location  of  its  con- 
tents, her  skill  acquired  by  long  experience, 
her  ready  willingness  to  be  of  service  to  all 
who  needed  her  aid,  her  promptness,  her 
unfailing  courtesy,  the  absence  of  everything 
like  arrogance  or  self-assertion  towards  the 
humblest  and  youngest  applicant  at  her  desk, 
her  conscientious  faithfulness  to  every  detail 
of  her  duty,  and  her  unflagging  persistence  in 
it."  They  add,  "Her  work  was  the  more  ef- 
ficiently done  for  the  reason  that  she  loved  it 
and  completely  identified  herself  with  it  and 
its  surroundings.  On  the  last  day  that  she  at- 
tempted its  duties,  though  entirely  unequal  to 
them,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
familiar  premises,  but  insisted  on  being  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  a  retired  spot  and  watch  the 
work  in  which  she  could  no  longer  take  part." 

TROEGER,  Andrew,  for  many  years  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore, 
died  at  sea  on  June  3,  while  returning  from  a 
trip  to  Boston,  taken  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Institute,  held  on  June  II, 
John  Parker,  editor  of  the  catalog,  was 
elected  first  assistant  librarian  in  addition  to 
his  duties  in  looking  after  the  preparation  of 
the  catalog,  the  work  on  which  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  next  year. 

WATERMAN,  Miss  Lucy  Dwight,  graduate 
of  the  New  York  State  Library  School,  class 
of  1897,  who  has  been  assistant  in  the  ref- 
erence department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh  during  the  past  year,  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  librarian  of  the  Benson  Memorial  Li- 
brary at  Titusville,  Pa. 

WHITTI.F.SEY,  Miss  Julia  Margaret,  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1903,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  the  library  train- 
ing course  of  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Catalooina  an&  Classification. 

The  BOSTON  BOOK  Co.  Bulletin  of  Bib- 
liography for  July  contains  a  "partial  bibliog- 
raphy" of  Niagara  Falls,  by  Miss  Edith 
Clarke,  which  covers  six  pages. 

The  CARNEGIE  L.  OF  PITTSBURGH  Bulletin 
in  the  June  issue  concludes  its  "List  of  refer- 
ences on  contemporary  American  painters." 

CINCINNATI  (O.)  P.  L.    Finding  list  of  Ger- 
man prose  fiction.    Part  I,  Authors ;  part  2, 
Titles.    Cincinnati.    Published  by  the  trus- 
tees, 1903.    44  p.  F. 
The  FITCHBURG  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 

July    devotes    its    special     reference     list     to 

"Poems  for  home  and  field." 

JOHN  CRERAR  L.,  Chicago.    Supplement  to  the 

list  of  serials  in  public  libraries  of  Chicago 

and    Evanston,    corrected    to    April,    1903. 

Chicago,  1903.     lo+ioi  p.  1.  O. 

The  original  list  was  published  in  1901 ;  this 

first  supplement  includes  titles  of  4060  serials 

and  440  references.    "Of  the  titles  1870  occur 

in  the  original  list,  210  having  been  reprinted 

to  correct  errors  or  supply  information  in  the 

original  entries  and   1660  to  give  additional 

information.    At  least  500  of  the  latter  record 

the  completion  of  the  sets  or  the  filling  of 

gaps."    The  total  number  of  serials  recorded 

in  the  original  list  and  supplement  is  8840. 

LONDON  LIBRARY.     Catalogue  of  the  London 

Library,  St.  James  Square,  London ;  by  C. 

T.  Hagberg  Wright.     London,  1903.     14-}- 

1626  p.  fol. 

The  NEW  YORK  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  July  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  part  i  of  a  "List 
of  almanacks,  ephemerides,  etc.,  and  of  works 
relating  to  the  calendar,"  arranged  in  broad 
class  and  country  divisions.  In  the  June 
number  appeared  the  third  and  concluding 
part  of  the  "List  of  works  on  sport  in  gen- 
eral, and  on  shooting  in  particular." 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  L.,  San  Francisco,  Col. 
Technical    reference   list   no.    i :   literature 
available  in  the  library  on  petroleum,  with 
some  references  on  asphaltum;  prepared  by 
Frederick  J.  Teggart,  librarian.    San  Fran- 
cisco, May,  1903.    24  p.  O. 
An  interesting  and  careful  piece  of  analytic 
work,  practically  an  index  to  the  material  on 
this  special  subject  contained  in  the  library, 


and  including  articles  in  periodicals  and  se- 
rials, and  monographs,  as  well  as  separate 
works.  The  list  is  arranged  by  authors,  and 
paging  is  given  for  all  analytic  entries ;  it  in- 
cludes 500  titles,  and  should  be  useful  in  all 
libraries  having  technical  collections.  Mr. 
Teggart  plans  to  issue  similar  lists  on  indus- 
trial and  technical  subjects  —  among  them 
Irrigation,  Forestry,  Portland  cement,  Cyan- 
ide process,  Shipbuilding,  and  Accounting 
systems. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  L.  Bulletin  81 :  bibliog- 
raphy 35 :  a  selection  from  the  best  books 
of  1902;  with  notes.  Albany,  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  1903.  p.  200- 
230.  O.  10  c. 

The  annual  annotated  list  of  books  recom- 
mended for  purchase  to  the  public  libraries 
of  the  state. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  (Eng.)  P.  L.    Cata- 
logue of  books  on  the  useful  arts  (class  600 
of    Dewey's    Decimal    classification)  ;    by 
Basil      Anderton.        Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1903.    8+287  P-  I-  O.  bds. 
In  two  parts:  author  list  and  D.  C.  subject 
list,  with  subject  index  appended.     A  care- 
fully made,  compact  piece  of  work.     Entries 
are  printed  to  run  across  the  page,  making 
generally  a  title  a  line,  with  D.  C.  number  in 
the  left-hand  margin  and  book  number  in  the 
right-hand  margin. 

The  SCRANTON  (Pa.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
June  (ser.  2,  no.  3)  is  devoted  to  the  quarter- 
ly author  list  of  accessions  from  April  to 
June. 

VICTORIA  P.  L.  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.    Cat- 
alogue   of    books.       Part   3    [C-Czermak]. 
Perth  [1903].    1.  O.  sheets. 

WISCONSIN    F.     L.     COMMISSION,    Madison. 

Supplement  to  the  suggestive  list  of  books 

for   a   public   library,   January,    i9O2-June, 

1903.    22  p.  O. 

The  WISCONSIN  F.  L.  COMMISSION  issues 
Bibliography  bulletins  nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  de- 
voted respectively  to  selected  lists  of  books 
on  Physics,  Economics,  and  Sociology.  Each 
list  was  selected  and  is  annotated  by  a  com- 
petent authority  —  that  on  physics  being  the 
work  of  C.  E.  Mendenhall,  professor  of 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
that  on  Economics  prepared  by  T.  S.  Adams, 
assistant  professor  of  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics in  the  same  university.  The  lists  will  be 
useful  guides  in  other  libraries. 

WISCONSIN.  Supplementary  list  of  books  for 
township  libraries  of  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin; issued  by  the  state  superintendent. 
May,  1903.  Madison,  1903.  126  p.  O. 
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ANNUAIRE  des  bibliotheques  et  des  archives 
pour  1903  (annee  18) ;  publiee  sous  les 
auspices  de  Ministere  de  1'Instruction  Pub- 
lique.  Paris,  Hachette,  1903.  288  p.  8°. 
ARCHAEOLOGY.  Bibliography  of  archaeological 
books,  1902.  (In  American  Journal  of 
Archeology.  26.  ser.  April-June,  1903. 
7:209-228.) 

CHILE.  Phillips,  P.  Lee.  A  list  of  books, 
magazine  articles  and  maps  relating  to 
Chile;  comp.  for  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics.  Washington, 
Gov.  Print.  Office,  1903.  no  p.  O. 
CONJURING.  Neil,  C.  Lang.  The  modern 
conjuror  and  drawing-room  entertainer. 
London,  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.,  1903. 
414  p.  8°. 

Pages  389-412  contain   an   interesting  bib- 
liography.    Publishers  and  prices  are  given.. 

DANTE.  Perroni  Grande,  L.  Sagglo  di  bib- 
liografia  dantesca.  vol.  2.  Messina,  Ant. 
Trimarchi  (tip.  D'Angelo),  1903.  16°. 

DEMETRIUS  Roberts,  W.  Rhys.  Demetrius 
on  style :  the  Greek  text  of  Demetrius  De 
elocutione,  edited  after  the  Paris  manu- 
script; with  introduction,  translation,  fac- 
similes, etc.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1902.  13+328  p.  8°. 
Contains  a  six-page  bibliography. 

DIBDIN,  Charles.  Dibdin,  E.  Rimbault.  A 
bibliographical  account  of  the  works  of 
Charles  Dibdin.  (In  Notes  and  Queries, 
June  6,  1903.  9th  ser.  11:443-444.) 

The  years  1797  and  1798  are  included  in  this 
installment. 

EDUCATION.  Wyer,  James  I.,  jr.,  and  Lord, 
Isabel  Ely.  Bibliography  of  education  for 
1902;  reprinted  from  the  Educational  Re- 
view. New  York,  June,  1903.  p.  49-91.  O. 
This  is  the  fourth  annual  issue  of  this  bib- 
liography, and  includes  367  titles. 

EGYPT.     Butler,   Alfred  J.     The   Arab  con- 
quest of  Egypt  and  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  Roman  dominion.     Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1902.     34+563  p.  8°. 
There  is  a  six-page  list  of  the  "chief  author- 
ities and  editions"  which  is  of  importance  to 
the  student  of  a  difficult  historical  problem. 

CHARLES  EVANS,  1045  Pratt  ave.,  Rogers 
Park.  Chicago,  111.,  announces  that  the  print- 
ing of  the  first  volume  of  his  "American  bib- 
liography, 1639-1820"  has  advanced  so  far 


that  the  publication  date  has  been  set  for 
Sept.  I.  Mr.  Evans  says  that  "as  it  is  only 
issued  in  a  limited  edition,  the  few  copies  un- 
subscribed for  will  be  soon  taken  after  publi- 
cation." A  sample  page  of  the  volume  gives 
an  idea  of  the  elaborate  method  on  which  the 
work  is  planned,  showing  the  record  of  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  with  detailed  historical 
and  bibliographical  notes. 

F.  W.  FAXON'S  interesting  bibliography  of 
"Ephemeral  bibelots,"  first  published  in  the 
Boston  Book  Co.'s  Bulletin  of  Bibliography 
for  April,  appears  as  no.  n  of  the  "Bulletin 
of  Bibliography  pamphlets,"  with  the  title 
"Modern  chap-books  and  their  imitators" 
(26  p.  D.). 

FINANCE.  Stammhammer,  Jos.  Bibliographic 
der  Finanzwissenschaft.  Jena,  Gustav 
Fischer,  1903.  6+415  p.  8°. 
FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE.  Dubbs, 
Joseph  Henry.  History  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College:  Franklin  College,  1787- 
1853;  Marshall  College,  1836-1853;  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  1853-1903.  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  The  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  Alumni  Association,  1903.  14+ 
402  p.  8°. 

The  bibliography  (pages  382-394)  is  ar- 
ranged under  the  head  Franklin  College,  Mar- 
shall College,  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. It  includes  specimens  of  the  work  of 
members  of  the  faculty,  addresses  delivered 
on  public  occasions,  and  a  few  books  and 
pamphlets  containing  historical  information. 
The  arrangement  of  the  titles  under  the  three 
heads  is  heterogeneous. 

GILLET,  Louis  Allston.     The  most  useful  en- 
gineering books.     (In  American  Machinist, 
June  18,  1903.    26:883-884.) 
About  a  year  ago  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  requested  its  members 
to  send  a  list  of  what  they  considered  the 
20  best  reference  books.     About   120  books 
were  mentioned,  the  highest  number  for  any 
one  book  being  n.     These  books  are  here 
classified  and  those  mentioned  more  than  once 
have  the  number  of  times  indicated.     When 
doctors  disagree  how  shall  librarians  decide? 

HOULBERT,  C.  Les  insectes  ennemis  des 
livres :  leurs  moeurs  —  moyens  de  les  de- 
truire.  Paris,  A.  Picard  &  Fils.  38+269  p. 
8°.  7-50  fr. 

This  is  the  monograph  that  won  the  Marie 
Pellechet  prize  established  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Librarians  in  Paris,  in 
1900.  It  is  noted  in  the  Athenaeum  (July  18)  : 
"The  insect  enemies  of  the  librarian  and  his 
treasures  are  numerous :  no  fewer  than  32 
species  of  Coleoptera,  4  of  Orthoptera,  6  of 
Pseudo-neuroptera,  9  of  Thysanura,  I  of  Hy- 
menoptera,  and  7  of  Lepidoptera  are  included 
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by  the  author  in  his  list;  as  well  as  2  species 
of  Arachnida  (never  included  in  this  country 
among  insects),  and  6  suspects,  forming  a  to- 
tal of  67  species.  To  destroy  these  pests, 
moreover,  great  care  is  necessary,  or  the 
books  may  again  suffer  in  that  operation, 
since  some  of  the  process«s  advised  are  of  an 
inflammable  nature,  and  only  to  be  adopted 
with  the  greatest  care  and  under  favorable 
conditions.  Although  the  libraries  of  Europe 
enjoy  comparative  immunity  from  the  devas- 
tations of  insects,  being  free  from  the  causes 
of  scarcity  in  ancient  literature  in  Central 
America  graphically  explained  by  Humboldt. 
still  the  danger  is  very  real,  and  demands 
close  attention.  This  book  may  therefore  be 
commended  to  the  attention  of  all  librarians.'' 

ITALY.     Calvi,  Em.     Biblioteca  di  bibliografia 
storica    italiana;    catalogo    tripartite    delle 
bibliografie    finora    pubblicate    sulla    storia 
generale    e    particolare    d'ltalia;    con   pre- 
fazione  di   Alberto  Lumbroso.     Rome,   E. 
Loescher  &  Co.,  1903.    39  p.  8°,  3.50  1. 
Prepared   in   connection   with  the   meeting 
of  the  International   Historical  Congress,  at 
Rome,    April   2-9,    1903 ;    522    bibliographical 
works   dealing  with   Italian   history   are   re- 
corded. 

KLEEMEIER,   F.   J.,  ed.     Handbuch   der  Bib- 
liographic:   Kurze   Anleitung  zur   Bticher- 
kunde    und    zum    Katalogisieren.      Vienna, 
Hartleben,  1903.     300  p. 
Noted  in  Athenaum,  July  25,  p.  123.     De- 
signed  "chiefly   for  the  benefit  of  the  anti- 
quarian dealer.     Except  to  the  youthful  Ger- 
man dealer,  we  doubt  if  this  treatise  will  be 
of  much  use.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  writ- 
ten from  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  the  works  from  which  it  has  been  com- 
piled are  not  always  the  best." 

LEGAL  TENDER.  Breckinridge,  S.  P.  Legal 
tender :  a  study  in  English  and  American 
monetary  history  (University  of  Chicago 
decennial  publications,  2d  ser.,  v.  7.).  Chi- 
cago, University  of  Chicago  Press,  1903. 
17+181  p.  8°. 
Contains  a  brief  bibliography  of  49  titles. 

LEO  xni.  Gay,  Harry  Nelson.  Bibliography 
of  Leo  XIIL  :  books  and  pamphlets  treating 
of  the  Pope ;  an  attempt  to  collect  and  esti- 
mate the  value  of  these  works.  (In  Boston 
Weekly  Transcript,  July  17,  1903.) 

NURSING.  Roth,  E.  Bibliographic  der  ge- 
sammten  Krankenpflege.  (In  Handbuch 
der  Kranken  versorgung  und  Kranken- 
pflege. bd.  2,  abth.  2.  Berlin,  Hirsch- 
wald,  1902.  p.  456-1332.  8°.) 

Reviewed    in    Centralblatt  fiir   Bibliothek- 
•swesen,  July,  p.  341-342. 


The  OFFICE  INTERNATIONAL  DE  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIE,  Brussels,  anounces  a  new  publica- 
tion in  its  "Bibliographia  universalis"  series. 
This  is  a  "Bibliographia  agronomica  univer- 
salis: repertoire  bibliographique  des  travaux 
parus  sur  1'agriculture,"  edited  by  E.  Ottavi 
and  A.  Marescalchi,  with  the  collaboration  of 
MM.  Dewitz  and  Vermorel.  It  is  published 
at  Casale  Monferrato,  Italy,  by  Ottavi  frees. 
This  firm  will  also  issue  quarterly  a  series  of 
bibliographical  lists  of  works  and  articles 
dealing  with  agriculture,  appearing  in  Italy, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  America  and 
elsewhere.  The  lists  will  be  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet,  so  that  titles  may  be  cut  out 
if  desired  for  insertion  in  card  catalogs,  and 
each  entry  will  bear  the  D.  C.  class  number, 
as  applied  to  agriculture  by  M.  Vermorel. 
The  quarterly  lists  will  cover  only  publica- 
tions appearing  since  Jan.  i,  1903. 

P.,  A.  V.  de.    Marie  Pellechet,  bibliographer. 
(In  The  Month,  June,  1903.    p.  598-603.) 
A  sympathetic  account  of  the  bibliograph- 

ical work  of  the  late  Mile.  Pellechet. 


Hnon^ms  ant) 


The  following  are  supplied  by  Catalogue  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 

"Livy"  is  a  pseud,  of  Livingston,  Charles 
Adolphe.  The  path  of  the  soul. 

Olmsted,  Frank  Lincoln,  is  the  editor  of  The 
fur  traders  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  as  described  by  Washing- 
ton Irving. 

Sutro,  Esther  Stella,  "Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro," 
is  the  comp.  of  Thoughts  from  Maeterlinck. 

Viller,  Fredrik,  is  a  pseud,  of  Sparre, 
Christian,  1859-.  The  black  tortoise. 

Woodberry,  George  Edward,  1855-,  is  tl 
editor  of  Olmsted,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Poer 
of  the  house  and  other  poems. 

tbumors  anE  Blunders, 

A  gentlemanly  stranger  once  asked  in  a 
library  for  "a  genealogy."  "Which  one?" 
asked  the  librarian.  "Oh,  any,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Well  —  Savage's  ?"  "No  ;  white  men." 

"THIS  THING  MUST  END/'  —  The  stodgy- 
faced  boy  at  the  last  table  in  the  public  librar 
reading  room  is  having  a  struggle  most  s 
rious.  He  has  covered  both  sides  of  a  foolscaf 
sheet  with  a  vague  smudge  over  which  he  stil. 
labors.  His  twisted  mouth  follows  the  motion 
of  the  creaking  pencil.  Before  him  Green's 
"Shorter  history  of  the  English  people"  lies 
open  at  the  year  1688. 

Of  all  the  two  pages,  only  so  much  is  de- 
cipherable : 

"The  Abdicasion  of  Jams  n. 

"The  English  people  had  born  a  grate  deel 
from  James  2nd,  but  when  at  last  he  gave 
birth  to  a  son  they  said  this  thing  must  end." 
—  Adele  Marie  Shaw,  in  The  World's  Work. 
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All  Librarians  should  have  a  copy 


of   our    Booklet   542 


TT  describes  three  new  lines  of  Steel  Filing 
Cabinets  which  we  are  carrying  in  stock 
and  offering  at  particularly  low  prices. 

They  are: 

Steel   Document  Files 

Steel    Vertical  Files 

Steel  Card  Indejc   *Drcitver>f 

The  booklet  particularly  illustrates  a  large 
number  of  small  file  cases  suited  to  library  uses 
which  can  be  shipped  promptly  on  order. 
These  cabinets  are  incombustible,  durable, 
neatly  made  and  finished,  and  indispensable  to 
Safe  Filing. 

COPIES  OF  BOOKLET  ON  APPLICATION. 


ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

55  Gilford  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

HANDFACTURERS  OF  THE  "ALL  STEEL"  BOOK  STACK 
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THE 

Publishers'  Trade  List  Annual 

1903 

comprises   the   lists   of  upwards   of   three    hundred  publishers  —  over 
eighty  lists  more  than  the  work  has  before  contained  —  which  greatly 
enhance  its  value  to  the  bookseller  as  an  inexpensive  work  of  reference 
for  books  in  print.      Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  size,  the  price  • 
remains  as  heretofore,  $2. 

NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY  INDEX 

We  are  preparing  this  year  a  supplement  to  the  Index  volume  of 
last  year,  which  will  include  (i)  the  titles  of  the  books  of  those  pub- 
lishers who  were  not  represented  in  last  year's  Catalogues  volume  ;  (2) 
the  titles  of  the  new  books  published  since  the  issue  of  last  year's 
Trade  List  Annual  by  the  publishers  represented  in  the  1902  and  1903 
volumes  ;  and  (3)  the  titles  which  were  reported  too  late  for  insertion 
in  last  year's  Index  volume,  as  well  as  corrections,  etc. 

Supplementary   Index*  1   vol.,  about  200  pages,  8vo, 
cloth,  $2.     After  Publication,  $2.50. 

Only  enough  copies  of  the  Supplementary  Index  will  be  printed 
to  supply  the  demand  from  those  who  purchased  last  year's  INDEX, 
and  to  bind  up  with  the  small  number  of  the  remaining  copies  of  last 
year's  INDEX,  into  a  comprehensive  volume  of  about  1300  pages, 
which  will  be  priced  at  $5  for  copies  paid  for  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion, or  $6  thereafter. 

The  prices  in  every  case  are  net,  and  do  not  include  carriage. 
Orders,   with    remittance,   should    be   placed    now.     Directions    for 
enclosure  delivery  in  New  York  should  accompany  the  order,  unless 
shipment  is  to  be  by  express  at  the  charge  of  the  subscriber.    Address 

The  Office  of  THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY 
(P.  O.  Box  943)  298  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 

HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  several  years,  handling  with  satisfaction  the  entire 
library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries  of  the  country,  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our  disposal,  and  to  the 
prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  Library  orders.  A  request  for 
estimate  on  any  miscellaneous  list  of  publications  will  receive  special 
attention.  Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short 
time  after  order  is  placed — our  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
as  well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
interested  in  Free,  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private  Libraries  to 
visit  our  mammoth  establishment. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE  AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

39-41  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


A  PERFECT  automatic  BOOK  COVER  adjustable  £or  application  to  different  thicknesses 
of  books  of  any  size,  In  such  a  manner  as  to  leare  the  TITLE  on  the  back  of  the  book 
exposed  to  view.    ONE  SIZE  can  be  applied  to  books  from  4^*°  to  5^*8  regardless  of 
thickness.  Sample  dozen,  postpaid.  30  carvta 

Writ*  Jor  full  particulars  and  f  rices  an  quantities.    Special  terttts  to  Libraries 


STRONGHURST  MFG.  COMPANY, 


Stronghur&t,  111  ,  U.  S.  A. 
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SENJAMIN    mANKLiii   GTLVuftC. 


HENRY  JOHN    BROWN. 


B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN, 

American    Library    and    Literary   Agents. 

THIS  Agency  was  established  in  1864  for  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institutions, 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscripts. 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  have  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  tor  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipments 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mail  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency.  

B.  F.  STEVENS  £  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 

New  York  Agency,  45  William  Street. 


A  QUAKER  (ITYIMPMARK 

Over  ISO^mitfi  Premier ^Ljypewriter/  are 
used  ty  (fty  Department? I  [having  Office^ 
in  this 


550  fert  in  fjeijhh 


JllUSTI^TED 

rCATAlOCUE 

TREE. 
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Permit  Me 

to  introduce  an 
outline  picture 
of  myself, 


Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 

at  your  service.  I  write  true  black,  stay  black  forever,  and 
am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.  I  am  the 
only  lineal  descendant  of  the  everlasting  writing  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  loc.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIQQINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 


MAIN  OFFICE:  371  Ninth  St.,     (BROOKLYN,  N.  Y., 
FACTORY:  340-244  Eighth  St.,  \  U.  S.  A. 


New  York,  Chicago,  London. 


OUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  car- 
ries a  larger  and  more  general  stock 
of  the  publications  of  all  American  pub- 
lishers than  any  other  house  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  do  we  have  the 
regular  publications  of  all  the  prominent 
publishers  of  miscellaneous,  technical, 
scientific,  and  school  and  college  text- 
books, but  also  thousands  of  publications 
of  the  lesser  known  publishers  and  thou- 
sands of  volumes  for  which  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  and  which  are  not  car- 
ried by  the  general  bookseller. 

Our  Classified  Catalogue  contains  a 
section  of  books  especially  adapted  for 
school  libraries. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO., 

215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 
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Telegraphic  Address :  ADOLF  WEIGBL,  LEIPZIG.         Please  put  full  name  and  address  on  all  communication!. 

ADOLF  WEIGEL, 

New  and  Second-Hand  Bookseller.     Agent  for  Abroad. 

4  WlNTKRGARTKNSTRASSE.  LEIPZIG.  4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSK. 

Owing  to  the  special  organization  of  his  business,  Mr.  ADOLF  WEIGEL  is  in  a 
position  to  procure  all  books,  new  as  'Well  as  second-hand,  at  the  lowest 
terms. 

EXTENSIVE    STOCK    OF  VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

Library  Works,  Scientific  Publications,  Sets  of  Periodicals,  Scarce  Books,  Curiosa, 
Old  Prints,   First   Editions,   History    and  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Engravings. 

His  widespread  business  relations  enable  him  to  execute  most  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Leipzig  being  the  famous  Book-Emporium  of  the  whole  world,  his  investigations 
for 

OLD,   SCARCE    AND   OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 
are  always  crowned  with  success. 

ADVANTAGEOUS     SUPPLY      FOR     INSTITUTIONS, 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES,   SAVANTS   AND    BOOKLOVERS. 

All  catalogues  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  topically.  They  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Please  write  for  terms  and  state  special  wishes  or 
subjects  interested  in.  All  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND   VALUABLE  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 
AGENTS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 


H.  SOTHBRKN  St  Co., 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agents  in 
Europe  for  Private  Bookbuyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 

YV/ITH  exceptionally  long  experience  in  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  care,  dill- 
"      gence,  and  discretion  in  everything  relating  to  it,  and  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great, 
Established  1816.  

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books  ("Sot  heron's  Price- Current  of  Literature,")  pott  fret. 


14O  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  \V. :  London, 

Telegraphic  Addrest:  BOOKMEN,  J.ONDOlf.        Codes:  UNICODE  and  ABO. 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LIBRARY  AGENTS, 

I>r>den    Hou.se,   Gerrard   Street,   TV.,    London,    Enjf., 

Having  extensive  experience  in  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
Second-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
TARIES, AND  OTHERS.  Careful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
obtaining  Foreign  and  Scarce  Books.  BINDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  UNDERTAKEN.  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowest 
Rates.  

TERMS  ON  APPLICATION,  ALSO  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  APPLIANCES.  HANDBOOKS.  ETC. 
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Quaker  Arrivals  at  Philadelphia 

_  1  *7Cft     Being  a  Inst  of  Certificates  of  Removal  Received 
i/OU     CTt    Philadelphia   Monthly 


Meeting  of  Friends. 

A  valuable  mine  of  information  for  the  genealogist  and  for  the  historian  interested  in  the  early  migrations 
into  Pennsylvania.  It  includes  a  complete  list  of  hundreds  of  Quaker  emigrants  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales, 
Barbadoes,  etc.,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  during  the  above  period,  giving  also  the  location 
whence  they  came,  and  usually  other  items  of  the  condensed  information  especially  valuable  to  the  genealogist 
and  historian.  Compiled  from  the  original  manuscript  records  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  by  ALBERT 
COOK  MYERS,  M.L.  A  full  alphabetical  index  of  the  names  is  appended.  Price,  $1.23,  postpaid. 

FERRIS    &  LEACH,   Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


p  pntnanvQ  XnnQ 

27  and  29  West  23d  St.    11.    F.  ||fl      I    Q    OlMlUl    24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


MESSRS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  In- 
telligently and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Their  Branch  House  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
mission usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  it  practicable  to  buy  all 
books  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
Their  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  Annual  Literary  Index,  1902 

Including  Periodicals,  American  and  English  ;  Essays,  Book-Chapters,  etc. ;  with 
Author- kidex,  Bibliographies,  Necrology,  and  Index  to  Dates  of  Principal  Events. 
Edited  by  W.  I.  FLKTCHER  and  R.  R.  BOWKER,  with  the  eo-operation  of  members 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  of  the  Library  Journal  staff. 

A  \/.re/t//  *€OorK.  of  'Reference  for  'Bookseller,  Librarian, 
and  the  General  'Reader 

THE  ANNUAL  LITERARY  INDEX  contains :  (i)  The  index  to  periodical  literature  for  the  year 
1902,  making  the  first  annual  supplement  to  "  Poole'i  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,"  1897- 
1902  ;  (2)  An  index  to  essays  and  book-chapters  in  composite  books  of  1902,  making  the  second 
annual  supplement  to  the  new  edition  of  Fletcher's  "A.  L.  A.  Index  to  General  Literature," 
published  in  1901  ;  (3)  An  author-index,  both  to  periodical  articles  and  to  book-chapters  ;  (4)  A 
list  of  bibliographies  issued  in  1902  ;  (5)  A  necrology  of  authors  for  1902,  extremely  useful  to 
catalogers  ;  (6)  An  index  of  dates  of  events  In  1902,  furnishing  a  useful  guide  to  the  daily  press. 

One  vol.,  cloth,  similar  to  "Poole's  Index"  and  the  "A.  L.  A.  Index,"  $3-50,  net 


Address  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY, 
P.  O.  Box  943.  298  Broadway,  New  York 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

TuibUshers,  Importers,  and  TlooKsellers 
i53»  i55»  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,          -          New  York  City 

We  invite  the  attention  of  LIBRARIANS  to  an  extensive  and  complete  stock 
of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers  supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Foreign  books  imported  free  of  duty.  Special  attention  given  to  obscure  and 
out-of-print  publications. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THE 
LAMP,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 


L 


Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  THE  WALES  IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.  (Pat.  June  7,  1898.) 
If  you  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding, 
you  are  not  doing  the  best  for  your 
Library.  Soliciting  a  trial  order  from  you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Maryborough,  Mass. 


W*Ie*  Imprgnd  Book-Binding.    Pat.  June  7,  1898. 
State  Rights  for  Sale. 


Magazines. 


I  will  undertake 
to  supply  any 
magaiiae  or  review  published,  at  a  price 
per  copy  depending  upon  its  market  value, 
or  the  coit  of  finding  same,  if  not  on  hand. 
I  hare  comiderably  over  500,000  magazines 
in  stock,  and  the  assortment  is  as  varied 
a^  the  production  of  the  periodical  press  for 
the  last  one  hundred  yean.  A  Bminess- 
like  query  with  list  of  wants  will  be  met  by 


a  prompt  and  business-like  reply.      .     .     . 

AC        PI    ADI/        T74  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
.     J.     L-LATiiVj         (Opposite  St.  Paul's.) 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A    SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Stock  in  Existence. 
W.    H.    LOWDERMILK    &    CO., 

1494-6  P  Street,  W«shlngrton,  D.  C. 


DAVIS'    BOOKSTORE 

35  WEST  4ad  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Fine  Books  at  Reasonable  Prices 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  XO1TTHZT 


THREE  CENTURIES   OF   ENGLISH 
BOOKTRADE   BIBLIOGRAPHY 

An  historical  account  of  English  booktrade  bibliogra- 
phy from  1595  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, with  a  prefatory  chapter  on  the  beginnings  of 
booktrade  bibliography,  bookselling  and  publishing 
since  the  introduction  of  printing,  by  A.  GROWOLL, 
managing  editor  of  The  Publishers'  Weekly,  and  an 
annotated  bibliography  by  WILBERFORCE  EAMES, 
Lenox  Librarian.  The  work  contains  three  portraits 
of  prominent  bibliographers  on  Japan  paper  and  a 
number  of  facsimiles. 

One  volume,  8vo,  half  leather,  net,  $5.    Carriage  free 

Of  value  to  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature  since  Gutenberg's  time. 

"Librarians,  literary  folk,  publishers  and  booksell- 
ers in  general  will  find  it  of  surpassing  interest  and 
real  value." — London  Publishers'  Circular. 


M.  L.  GREENHALGH,  1135  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Rare  and  Choice  Books 

WE  invite  the  attention  of  book-buyers  to  our  large 
stock  of  Rare,  Old  and  Choice  books.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  Will  furnish  any  book  ever  pub- 
lished. Our  "Shoppe"  it  the  World's  Emporium  for 
books  on  Mormonism.  Send  lists  of  wants.  Catalogues 
on  request. 
8HEPARD  BOOK  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  9.  A. 
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all  publications  that  increase  the  usefulness  of  their  library  and  lighten  their  own  labor.  Peri- 
odical literature  contains  the  latest  development  in  advanced  thought  and  has  been  made  easily 
available  and  doubly  valuable  in  all  reference  work  by 

THE  CUMULATIVE  INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS 

This  Index  makes  all  articles  immediately  available  in  sixty  of  the  leading  magazines,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  large  and  small  libraries.  Whether  your  reference  work  is 
with  children,  teachers,  students,  professional  men  or  club  women  you  need  this  help.  It  saves 
your  time,  your  nerves,  your  money. 

A  SK  FOR  FREE  SA  MPLE  COPY 

CUMULATIVE  INDEX  COMPANY 

504  American    Trust   Building,  •  Cleveland,    Ohio 

LATEST     IMPROVED     BOOK     HOLDER. 


Samples  mailed    upon  request 
for  75  cents 

If  not    satisfactory   return 
postage  refunded 


For  further  information  apply  to 


Feldmann    System  Mfg.  Co. 

(Not  Incorporated) 

66-68  West  Van  Buren  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NEUHANN  BROTHERS 

Established  1879 

Library  Bookbinders 

497-505  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 

HallenbecU  Building: 
Telephone  4807  Franklin  Near  Centre  Street 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  correct  arranging  and 
lettering  of  works  in  foreign  languages 

SPECIAL  ORDER  WORK  IN  CLOTH  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER 
Estimates  Given 


A    LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT   ON    BUSINESS 

PRINCIPLES 

We  believe  that  we  are  more  efficient  than  other  houses  as  Library  Agents,  because  the  library  department 

has  supervision  distinct  from  our  wholesale  book  business  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Librarians. 
We  manage  this  department  on  the  same  business  principles  as  our  wholesale  book  department.     In  a  word 

the  Books  are 
ASSEMBLED,  PACKED  cind  SHIPPED  by  COMPETENT  BOOK  MEN 

The  result  is 
ECONOMY,     AC  C.U  RACY      a.  n  d     DISPATCH, 

THE  BAKER.  &  TAYLOR  CO..  Wholesale  Book  Dealers 
33-37  East  17th  St..  Union  Squ&re  North.         -  NEW  YORK 
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HENRY    MALKAN, 


We  will  continue  to  issue  catalogues  monthly.  Librarians 
who  have  not  received  Catalogue  No.  1 2  will  please  advise  us. 
Our  next  catalogue  will  contain  nearly  1,000  items  of  new 
and  standard  books,  good  for  library  use,  at  specially  reduced 
prices.  We  generally  offer  books  in  our  catalogues  at  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  discount,  and  often  better.  All  books 
ordered,  if  not  satisfactory,  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
We  can  still  supply  a  few  sets  of  History  of  the 
Nations,  as  advertised  in  July  Library  Journal. 

SPECIAL    BARGAINS 

UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA.  12  vols.,  half  morocco,  new  and 
latest  edition,  1902.  Pub.  at  $96.00.  Our  price $54.00 

HiSTORY  OF  ROME  AND  GREECE.  Duruy.  International 
Edition.  24  vols.,  royal  8vo,  buckram  extra.  Containing 
over  3,000  engravings,  100  maps  and  plans,  and  numerous  fine 
chromo-lithographs.  Usually  sold  by  subscription  for  $14400. 

Our  price,  $95.00 

THE  UNIVERSAL  ANTHOLOGY:  Best  Literature,  An- 
cient and  flodern.  Edited  by  Richard  Garnett  and  others. 
Westminster  Edition,  limited  to  1,000  copies.  This  set  is  No. 
708.  Many  fine  illustrations  on  Japan  paper.  33  vols.,  royal 
8vo,  half  morocco.  Pub.  at  $175.00.  Our  price $105,00 


These  are  new  books.  Many  other  Standard  Reference  Sets  at 
equally  low  prices.  Send  for  quotations.  Correspondence  invited. 
Lists  of  desiderata  always  welcomed. 


HENRY    MALKAN 

1  William  and  67  Stone  Sts.,  CfeSST)  New  York  City 


Telephone.   19O5   Broa.d 


THE 


Library  Journal 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
CHIEFLY   DEVOTED    TO 


Economy  ani> 


VOL.  28.     No.  9. 

SEPTEMBER,  1903. 


Contents. 


LIBRARY  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  MOR- 
CAKTOWN.  Frontispiece. 

EDITORIALS 651 

Charles  Ammi  Cutter. 
In  Memoriam. 
The  Portrait  Index. 

COMMUNICATIONS 652 

A  Simple  Form  of  Book  Stack. 

REFERENCE  WORK  IN  A  SMALL  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

—  Evva  L.  Moore 633 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES: 
THE  HARRIS  COLLECTION  OF  AMERICAN 
POETRY  AT  BROWN  UNIVERSITY.  —  H.  O. 
Brigham 658 

THE  CONCILIUM  BIBLIOGRAPHICUM  IN  ZURICH, 

SWITZERLAND.  —  H.  H.  Field 661 

STATISTICS  OF  A.   L.   A.   MEMBERSHIP.  —  Kate 

Emery  Jones 663 

CHARGING  SIMPLIFIED:  ABOLITION  OF  THE  TWO- 
WEEK  FILE.  —  C:  A.  Cutter.  ....  664 

4'AciD  TO  CASKS":  A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  INDEX- 
ING.—  W:  S.  Burns 664 

SOME  RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  MAKING  IN- 
DEXES  665 

THE    NEWSPAPER    INDEX    OF    THE    CALIFORNIA 

STATE  LIBRARY. — M.  B.  Garoutte.     .     .     666 

TRAVELLING  LIBRARIES  AND  WOMEN'S  CLUBS.     .     667 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY. 

—  Pauline  G.  IViggin 667 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  LI- 
BRARY OF  PITTSBURGH 

INDEXES  TO  BOTANICAL  BOOKS 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Proceedings,   1903. 

Portrait  Index. 

STATE   LIBRARY   COMMISSIONS 

Massachusetts. 
Wisconsin. 

STATE   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATIONS 

Iowa. 

Keystone  State. 
LIBRARY  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  CLASSES.     .     . 

Pratt. 

Wisconsin. 

REVIEWS 

Beitrage   zur   Biicherkunde   und   Phiiologie 

A.  Wilmanns. 
Budington.      Bibliography    of    Iowa    State 

Publications. 

Growoll.    Three  Centuries  of  English  Book- 
trade  Bibliography. 

LIBRARY   ECONOMY  AND  HISTORY 

GIFTS   AND    BEQUESTS 

PRACTICAL  NOTES 

LIBRARIANS 

CATALOGING  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

ANONYMS  AND  PSEUDONYMS 

HUMORS   AND   BLUNDERS 

Check-list  for  the  Lord  High   Executioner. 
—  Emily  S.  Coit. 
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NEW  YORK:    PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  298  BROADWAY. 

LONDON  :   SOLD  BY   KEGAN   PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  Co.,   DRYDEN  HOUSE, 
43,  GERRARD   STREET,  SOHO,  W. 

YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  $5.00.  MONTHLY  NUMBERS,  50  eta. 

frt'ce  to  Europe,  »r  other  countries  in  the  Union,  aoj.  per  annum:    single  numbers,  is. 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  second-class  matter. 
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London  Agency  for  American  Libraries 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,   Covent  Garden,   LONDON. 


British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,  Scientific  Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  marl 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who   require   Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to  lose   no 

time  in  stocking  their  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the    enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand  for  British    published   Books. 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  I  have  so 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  case  of  public  men  visiting  London 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
affairs." 

EDW.  Q.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 
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BELOVED  of  all  who  knew  him  was  the  man 
whose  death  removes  from  the  library  pro- 
fession the  last  of  the  three  men  who  were 
its  recognized  leaders  at  the  time  when  the 
formation  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion inaugurated  the  new  era  in  American 
library  progress.  The  publication  of  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum  catalog,  the  first  great  example 
of  the  dictionary  catalog  in  its  perfection,  and 
the  issue  of  the  "Rules  for  a  dictionary  cata- 
logue" as  a  supplementary  part  of  the  monu- 
mental government  report  of  1876,  marked 
the  first  great  service  to  the  library  world 
which  made  the  name  of  Charles  Ammi  Cutter 
among  the  foremost  in  the  profession.  When, 
at  the  same  time,  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  was 
projected,  its  conductors  naturally  looked  to 
this  scholar  among  librarians  as  the  proper 
editor  for  the  department  of  bibliography. 
For  many  years  the  material  in  this  depart- 
ment came  in  his  own  handwriting,  testify- 
ing to  the  painstaking  accuracy  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  him ;  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  long  connection  with  the  JOURNAL  he 
shared  the  responsibility  of  its  general  editor- 
ship. When  in  1893  he  retired  from  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum,  he  soon  returned  to  the  libra- 
ry field  in  the  quiet  of  Northampton,  finding 
there  the  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  great 
work  which  he  had  already  begun  to  shape  as 
his  "Expansive  classification."  It  was  his 
self-set  task  to  follow  the  analysis  of  human 
knowledge,  from  the  bibliographical  point  of 
view,  into  its  minutest  ramifications,  and  al- 
though he  has  not  lived  to  finish  the  final 
stages  of  his  most  advanced  classification, 
that  part  of  his  life-work  will  remain  a  clue  to 
the  labyrinth  of  modern  knowledge  such  as 
no  other  man  in  the  profession  could  have 
worked  out.  It  was  but  recently  that  the  de- 
sire was  expressed  that  he  would  undertake 
the  work  of  building  up,  as  reference  librarian 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  a  great  refer- 
ence library  for  Brooklyn  —  but  this  task 
he  declined,  in  the  belief  that  in  the  quiet  of 
a  rural  city  he  could  better  work  toward  the 
completion  of  his  magnum  opus.  Now  "the 


unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower  unfin- 
ished must  remain,"  but  to  those  who  know 
the  history  of  the  library  profession  within 
the  past  generation  the  name  of  Charles  Ammi 
Cutter  needs  no  other  monument  than  the 
work  he  has  actually  accomplished.  And  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  in  which  will  later  appear 
a  more  adequate  memorial  of  him,  can  but 
imperfectly  express  the  sorrow,  professional 
and  personal,  which  will  be  felt  everywhere 
among  librarians  as  he  passes  over  to  the 
majority. 

YET  this  brief  note  of  Mr.  Cutter's  work 
and  influence  in  the  library  world  would  be 
still  more  inadequate  were  it  to  ignore  the 
personality  of  the  man  himself.  His  unfail- 
ing gentleness,  his  readiness  to  help  others, 
his  simplicity  of  spirit  and  the  catholicity  of 
his  interests  and  his  enjoyments,  made  him  as 
delightful  as  a  companion  as  he  was  lovable 
as  a  friend.  The  stores  of  his  experience 
were  always  at  the  service  of  others,  and  to 
a  most  unusual  degree  he  possessed  an  open 
mind  and  a  receptive  spirit.  Many  will  re- 
call how  often  at  library  meetings  some  nov- 
ice with  the  confidence  of  inexperience  has 
questioned  or  given  suggestions  on  conclu- 
sions which  he  had  worked  out  in  years  of 
study;  but  never  were  such  criticisms  re- 
ceived with  anything  but  a  gentle  deference 
and  an  instant  readiness  to  hear,  to  weigh, 
and  to  appreciate.  In  the  same  way,  one  re- 
calls how  some  mention  of  a  person  as  un- 
interesting or  uninformed  has  brought  from 
him  a  quiet  expression  of  surprise  and  a  re- 
mark showing  that  to  him  that  person  had 
shown  qualities  and  enthusiasms  undiscov- 
ered by  others.  In  the  social  companionship 
that  makes  so  large  a  part  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
conferences  and  minor  library  meetings  he 
found  constant  enjoyment,  and  his  compan- 
ions were  even  more  among  the  younger  peo- 
ple, in  whose  pastimes  he  always  delighted  to 
share,  than  among  the  elders  of  the  profes- 
sion. For  of  him  it  may  be  said  that  he  pos- 
sessed that  happy  nature  that  is  its  own  elixir 
of  perpetual  youth.  Interest,  unaffected,  spon- 
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taneous  interest  in  almost  all  forms  of  hu- 
man activity  and  enjoyment,  was  the  keynote 
of  this  side  of  his  nature  —  an  interest  that 
was  to  a  degree  uncritical,  for  it  saw  good  in 
much  that  others  would  disregard,  but  that 
was  no  less  responsive  to  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful and  ideal.  The  suddenness  of  his  passing 
comes  as  a  shock  to  the  many  who  knew  and 
loved  him;  but  in  looking  back  upon  his  life, 
so  rich  in  service,  his  friends  must  feel  that 
he  is  among  those  who  are  to  be  counted 
happy  at  the  last. 


MORE  than  fifteen  years  ago  there  was 
mooted  an  index  to  portraits,  and  the  subject 
was  discussed  at  the  Catskill  conference  of 
the  American  Library  Association  in  1888 
and  reported  on  at  the  St.  Louis  conference  in 
1889.  It  was  then  suggested  that  such  an 
index  would  complete  a  bibliographical  triad, 
including  the  Poole  index  to  periodicals,  the 
Fletcher  or  A.  L.  A.  index  to  general  litera- 
ture, and  an  index  to  portraits,  all  proper  en- 
terprises for  the  work  of  the  Association 
through  its  Publishing  Board.  This  work, 
which  has  been  in  process  of  compilation  for 
many  years  past,  will  find  its  fruition  in  1904 
with  the  "A.  L.  A.  portrait  index,"  including 
approximately  one  hundred  thousand  refer- 
ences. There  is  also  announced  for  early 
publication  an  index  to  portraits  compiled  by 
Mr.  Bunford  Samuel,  of  the  Ridgway  Li- 
brary, of  Philadelphia,  who  so  long  ago  as 
1889  had  commenced  indexing  the  portrait 
volumes  in  that  library.  During  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  A.  portrait  index  an  en- 
deavor was  made  to  combine  the  two  enter- 
prises, by  the  amalgamation  of  the  material 
already  shaped  by  Mr.  Samuel,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  arrangement  then 
proposed  could  not  be  worked  out  to  his  satis- 
faction. It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  be 
rival  indexes  in  a  field  so  broad  in  possible 
scope  but  so  narrow  in  possible  support, 
and  in  the  present  case  the  rivalry  is  pecu- 
liarly regrettable,  although  Mr.  Samuel's  pio- 
neer work  in  originally  beginning  such  an 
index  should  have  hearty  appreciation.  Those 
librarians  who  cannot  take  both  should,  of 
course,  make  careful  comparison  of  the  value 
of  each,  with  respect  to  relative  cost,  before 
making  choice  between  these  two  indexes. 


Communications. 


A  SIMPLE  FORM  OF  BOOK  STACK. 

THE  form  of  book-stack  or  book-case  here 
described  is  a  simple  one,  about  the  cheapest 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  efficient  and 
without  some  faults  hard  to  be  overcome  in 
ordinary  book-cases  with  solid  or  panelled 
wooden  ends.  This  form  can  be  made  by  any 
mechanic.  It  is  not  elaborate  and  not  de- 
signed to  take  the  place  of  the  several  satis- 
factory metal  stacks  on  the  market,  which 
those  who  can  afford  will  prefer. 

The  essential  features  of  the  stack  are  up- 
rights, having  holes  bored  through  horizon- 
tally, steel  rods  upon  which  the  shelves  rest, 
and  of  course  shelves.  There  is  considerable 
room  for  variety  in  the  details,  which  any 
one  can  readily  see,  who  has  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind.  The  cheapest  form  of  upright 
would  be  wood,  say  three  inches  square,  with 
holes  half  inch  in  diameter,  one  inch  apart 
on  centers.  The  uprights  can  be  of  metal, 
e.g.,  i  inch  gas  pipe;  cost  of  metal  would  be 
three  to  four  times  that  of  wood,  probably. 

Through  these  holes  pass  half  inch  steel 
rods,  16  inches  long,  each  rod  bearing  end  of 
four  shelves,  in  a  double  faced  case.  Common 
"wood"  screws  screwed  into  the  ends  of  the 
shelves  part  of  the  length  of  the  screws,  pro- 
jecting enough  to  rest  on  the  rods,  is  one 
method  of  holding  up  the  shelves.  Another 
method  would  be  to  have  a  wire  bent  square 
U  shape  in  which  these  screws  would  rest, 
while  hooked  ends  of  the  wire  supports  give 
means  of  suspending  from  the  rods.  There 
is  only  one  upright  —  in  the  middle  —  not 
two,  on  each  side.  Cases  of  piping  using  two 
uprights  are  in  use,  I  have  been  told,  in  the 
New  York  State  Library.  I  should  judge  the 
expense  of  two  uprights  would  be  somewhat 
more  than  that  of  one  upright.  The  reason 
why  one  support  only  is  used  is  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  shelves  of  a  library  are  spaced 
uniformly;  consequently  it  is  unimportant  to 
sacrifice  much  for  the  10  per  cent.  In  this 
case  ample  provision  is  made  for  any  changes 
necessary. 

If  it  is  needed  to  have  adjoining  shelves  of 
different  heights,  another  rod  at  the  proper 
level  at  each  end  of  the  shelf  provides  for 
this.  The  rods  are  easily  moved  whenever 
any  shifting  is  necessary.  This  form  of  book- 
stack  is  portable,  and  can  easily  be  taken 
dcwn  and!  set  up  elsewhere  on  occasion. 

The  principle  ,can  be  employed  for  a  stack 
of  several  stories,  either  in  wood  or  metal. 
Ir.  this  library  two  experimental  stacks,  one 
for  bound  newspapers,  have  been  in  use  for 
several  years,  so  that  we  know  that  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  a  satisfactory  book- 
stack  are  met.  WILLIS  K.  STETSON. 

FK*E  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  I 
New  Haven,  Ct.        I 
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REFERENCE  WORK  IN  A  SMALL  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.* 


BY  EWA  L.  MOORE,  Librarian  Scoville  Institute,  Oak  Park,  III. 


IN  glancing  back  over  the  last  twenty  years 
in  library  development,  we  perceive  that  we 
have  progressed  far  enough  to  reorganize  to- 
tally our  conception  of  the  functions  of  the 
reference  library.  Formerly  a  collection  of 
books  massed  together  with  no  particular  sys- 
tem or  key  was  all  that  was  considered  neces- 
sary. To-day  we  require  a  special  room,  all 
books  classified  and  cataloged,  and  a  well 
informed  attendant  to  direct  readers.  The 
work  consists  in  supplying  material  on  vari- 
ous topics  with  as  little  cost  of  time  and 
trouble  to  the  inquirer  as  is  consistent  with 
the  service  we  owe  to  other  patrons  of  the 
library.  With  children  the  service  extends 
still  further  and  reaches  out  to  the  imparting 
of  familiarity  with  reference  books,  and  in- 
struction in  how  to  use  to  best  advantage  the 
material  found. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  material 
side  first  —  no  room  in  the  modern  public 
library  building  is  so  often  ignored  as  to  its 
finer  points  of  location,  lighting,  and  conven- 
ience as  is  the  reference  room.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  by  trustees,  architect,  and  too  of- 
ten the  librarian,  that  the  reference  room  may 
occupy  the  space  that  is  left  after  all  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  the  delivery  room 
and  the  children's  room.  On  the  contrary,  it 
should  receive  every  consideration  architec- 
turally, for  this  is  the  room  where  the  truly 
"great"  work  of  the  library  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. Let  it  be  of  large  dimensions,  even 
spacious  —  here  least  of  all  should  there  be 
crowding  of  furniture,  books,  or  people;  if 
there  is  it  results  in  general  confusion  and 
discomfort.  There  should  be  the  utmost 
amount  of  shelving  around  the  room,  but  this 
should  not  be  carried  so  far  that  window 
space  is  sacrificed  and  the  windows  necessarily 
placed  above  the  book  cases;  this  is  unfor- 
tunate, for  it  gives  the  room  no  outlook  and 
produces  an  effect  of  confinement  and  gloomi- 
ness, which  added  to  the  deathlike  stillness 

*  Read  before  Round  Table  Meeting  for  Small 
Libraries.  Niagara  Falls  Conference  of  American 
Library  Association,  June  24,  1903. 


often  found  in  reference  rooms  results  in  a 
general  feeling  of  oppression  that  even  the 
most  sunny  tempered  and  courteous  attendant 
will  find  difficult  to  overcome. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  ventilation  — 
few  realize  what  an  important  part  this  plays 
in  our  work.  Chairs  which  do  not  tip  easily 
and  floors  rendered  noiseless  by  some  good  cov- 
ering add  much  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  room.  Very  often  too  elaborate  schemes 
of  decoration  are  adopted  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  room  is  to  serve  is  forgotten,  and 
actual  convenience  and  economy  of  adminis- 
tration are  sacrificed  for  mere  effect. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  specific 
about  what  the  reference  books  should  be  )r 
the  methods  of  selection,  for  reference  libra- 
rians of  to-day  are  "the  heirs  of  all  the  ages 
in  the  foremost  files  of  time"  and  have  aids 
and  helps  unthought  of  a  few  years  ago.  One 
of  unusual  merit  is  Alice  B.  Kroeger's  "Guide 
to  the  study  and  use  of  reference  books,"  an 
excellent  working  list  —  containing  just  the 
books  needed  in  the  smaller  libraries;  sys- 
tematically arranged  with  careful  annotations 
it  forms  a  help  no  librarian  can  afford  to  be 
without.  Among  the  many  others  mention  may 
also  be  made  of  "Selected  reference  books,"  a 
list  issued  in  1899  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York ;  Miss  Abbott's  "Bibliogra- 
phy in  a  small  library,"  published  in  Public  Li- 
braries, Jan.  19,  '02 ;  Grace  A.  Hitchcock's  "List 
of  books  on  the  fine  and  descriptive  arts" ;  and 
the  American  Library  Association's  "Anno- 
tated lists."  There  is  much  good  and  recent 
material  in  U.  S.  documents,  material  that 
cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere;  but  the  libra- 
rian must  provide  herself  with  and  learn  how 
to  use  all  the  different  keys  to  the  labyrinth. 

No  library  has  money  enough  to  buy  all  the 
books  needed  for  its  work,  therefore  it  be- 
hooves the  reference  librarian  to  select  her 
volumes  with  judicious  care;  with  due  regard 
to  cost,  remembering  that  the  first  cost  is  not 
the  only  thing  to  be  considered.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  books  are  worth  the  time, 
money  and  space  of  the  future  should  receive 
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quite  as  much  attention.  She  must  not  only 
see  that  the  most  important  works  and  refer- 
ence aids  are  purchased  out  of  the  money 
reserved  for  that  purpose,  but  be  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  titles  of  books  helpful  but 
not  strictly  so-called  "reference  books."  Up- 
to-date  text-books,  usually  considered  alto- 
gether outside  this  class,  have  been  found  par- 
ticularly useful.  It  is  a  serious  matter  for 
the  library  to  fall  behind  in  purchases  of  this 
character;  not  only  is  it  a  present  evil  but  its 
effect  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

One  rarely  needs  urging  in  respect  to  pur- 
chases ;  on  the  other  hand,  one  is  inclined  to 
order  more  than  the  funds  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  warrant,  and  the  trouble  is  to  realize 
that  the  money  is  really  all  gone.  It  is  this 
department  of  the  library  which  most  often 
falls  a  prey  to  the  allurements  of  the  sub- 
scription book  agent,  the  club  offer  with  its 
seductive  coupon  and  the  many  other  devices 
of  giving  "on  time"  your  money's  worth  of 
what  you  do  not  want. 

The  reference  room  must  be  a  work  room 
—  a  laboratory  —  and  contain  a  working  li- 
brary for  the  general  student.  The  limited 
shelf  space  must  not  be  filled  with  out-of- 
date  encyclopedias  of  many  volumes  and  an- 
nuals, increasing  in  number  indefinitely.  A 
cyclopedia  of  medicine  bearing  the  date  1874 
decorates  the  shelves  of  a  library  I  know. 
Here  also,  one  finds  in  positions  of  honor, 
because  of  the  benefactor,  many  gifts  abso- 
lutely without  practical  value.  But  the  sub- 
ject of  gifts  is  a  serious  question  by  itself  and 
not  to  be  discussed  here. 

In  a  small  library  where  there  is  usually 
perfect  freedom  of  access  to  all  books,  it  is 
important  that  only  the  best  should  be  at 
hand  for  the  use  of  students  or  general  read- 
er. Otherwise,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
poorest  book  is  selected  by  the  reader  un- 
versed in  good  authorities.  This  seems  to  be 
the  inevitable  result,  since  so  far  no  way  has 
been  devised  of  distinguishing  between  the 
best  books  and  the  poorest  as  they  stand  on 
the  shelf. 

Therefore,  out-of-date  books,  books  of  un- 
reliable information,  books  once  valuable  but 
now  superseded  by  others  which  possess  all 
the  points  of  the  old  and  present  new  features 
as  well,  all  of  this  material  dead  and  useless 
so  far  as  the  present  immediate  demands  are 
concerned,  should  be  removed  from  the  shelves 


and  room  made  for  more  valuable  works.  I 
say  this  guardedly  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  to  advocate  the  final  discarding  of 
these  volumes,  but  simply  that  they  should 
be  retired  —  upstairs,  downstairs,  to  a  store- 
room, where  arranged  by  number,  they  will 
be  quickly  available,  but  not  occupying  space 
which  may  be  put  to  a  much  better  use.  Re- 
garding this  whole  question  of  exclusion,  the 
course  although  seemingly  recommended  so 
completely  must  be  followed  out  with  cau- 
tion. The  pitfalls  are  many ;  one  may  discard 
a  valuable  edition  of  a  work  and  keep  on  the 
shelves  one  that  although  of  later  date  is  not 
for  some  special  reason  as  valuable. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  exclusion  to  return 
to  that  of  inclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  se- 
lection of  books  for  this  small  library  also 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  whether  it  is 
located  near  some  large  library  center.  If  it 
is,  many  expensive  sets  rarely  used  may  be 
omitted.  In  fact  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  small  library  may  well  restrict  and  limit 
the  books  it  attempts  to  collect;  it  should 
not  undertake  to  do  more  than  supply  the 
books  needed  by  the  general  reader  and  aver- 
age student. 

This  brings  up  the  subject  of  inter-library 
loans  —  too  little  discussed  and  understood, 
especially  by  our  smaller  libraries.  As  libra- 
ries increase  and  knowledge  of  their  availa- 
bility grows  it  becomes  more  and  more  a 
serious  question  in  administration  how  to 
supply  the  expensive,  the  obscure,  and  the 
rarely  used  volume.  After  careful  considera- 
tion it  will  be  obvious  to  all,  even  the  un- 
initiated, that  there  is  but  one  economical  and 
practical  solution  of  this  great  problem,  and 
that  is  to  rely  upon  the  nearest  large  library 
for  works  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Dewey  has  said :  "A  few  great  central 
libraries  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  large 
territory  for  all  the  unusual  or  seldom 
needed  books."  In  these  days  of  co-opera- 
tion, combination,  and  coalition  in  the  world 
of  affairs  let  the  dominant  feature  of  the  age 
prevail  in  the  world  of  books  as  well  and 
come  in  to  relieve  the  situation.  Some  dis- 
senting friends  may  say  —  "But  there  are  in- 
surmountable difficulties  in  the  way."  It  is 
true  there  are  perplexities ;  but  where  are  the 
obstacles  "of  yesterday"  in  the  matter  of  co- 
operative cataloging? 

The   chief   difficulty   lies    in    the    fact   that 
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trustees  and  librarians  themselves  do  not  un- 
derstand exactly  what  the  idea  is.  Another 
stumbling  block  is  our  pride.  We  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  that  we  or  our  facilities  are  in- 
adequate. Another  comes  from  the  general 
lack  of  rules  and  regulations ;  still  another 
from  the  difficulty  of  rinding  where  such  a 
book  as  is  desired  is  located ;  and  yet  another, 
the  loss  of  time  in  the  exchange  of  letters. 

With  proper  regulations  the  matter  would 
adjust  itself  to  the  possibilities  and  the  im- 
possibilities of  the  situation.  In  many  cases 
the  difficulty  would  be  obviated  by  the  loan  of 
a  few  volumes  yearly  and  the  greatest  con- 
tribution toward  eliminating  all  difficulties 
would  be  the  general  adoption  of  the  long 
distance  telephone. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  method 
for  this  exchange  or  loan  of  books,  and  just 
what  is  involved.  So  far  as  I  know  the  sys- 
tem has  not  yet  been  carried  anywhere  to  its 
full  possibilities;  it  should  be  more  widely 
known  and  extended,  small  libraries  lending 
to  one  another,  as  well  as  the  smaller  libraries 
borrowing  from  the  larger.  It  ought  finally 
to  become  possible  for  a  librarian  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  an  inquirer  almost  any  book  that 
he  may  need  at  a  reasonable  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  The  system  has  been  in 
operation  in  a  few  states  but  confined  with 
few  exceptions  to  loans  by  state  libraries  to 
other  libraries  of  the  state  (Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  are  prominent  examples).  One 
or  two  of  the  large  libraries  have  definite 
rules;  for  instance,  the  latest  report  from 
the  Newark  Public  Library  contains  the  fol- 
lowing blank  form  adopted  for  this  purpose : 

INTER-LIBRARY  LOAN. 

APPLICATION   BLANK    FOR    NAMED   BOOKS. 

To  the  Librarian  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  Newark, 

N.  J. 
Please  send  to  this  library  the  books  noted  below, 

which    we   promise   to    return    on or 

sooner,  if  you  so  require,  in  good  order,  paying  all 
charges  for  tiansportation,  postage,   etc. 


Librarian  of  the Library. 

Author Title 

In  Illinois  the  Newberry  Library  does  a 
certain  amount  of  circulating  by  lending  books 
to  other  libraries  when  called  for  by  those 
libraries  for  the  use  of  their  patrons.  This 
circulation  has  naturally  been  confined  largely 
to  the  libraries  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  but 
the  privilege  is  extended  to  others.  The  only 
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restriction  in  regard  to  the  practice  is  that 
the  borrowing  library  assumes  responsibility 
for  the  proper  use  and  safe  return  of  books. 
The  Chicago  Public  Library  has  no  special  ar- 
rangements but  frequently  honors  requests  of 
this  kind.  The  Illinois  State  Library  and 
State  Historical  Library  do  not  loan  except 
in  rare  cases. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  there  is  no  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  subject,  no  uni- 
formity of  action ;  nor  indeed  can  there  be 
until  the  American  Library  Association  gives 
the  subject  further  attention  and  investiga- 
tion. The  movement  must  bear  the  stamp  of 
its  approval  before  trustees  will  cease  to  look 
upon  it  with  distrust  and  disapproval. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  tfnt 
because  of  limited  facilities,  we  are  constantly 
in  lack  not  only  of  books  needed  but  of  bib- 
liographical aids.  Of  course,  for  a  common 
club  paper  or  for  a  high  school  debate  there 
is  seldom  difficulty  in  supplying  the  needed 
material.  But  ofttimes  information  of  a  more 
serious  nature  is  demanded;  the  librarian 
knows  that  there  are  valuable  but  obscure 
sources  of  information  quite  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  her  library  and  her  knowledge.  The 
hunting  down  of  the  fugitive  article  —  the 
bringing  out  of  the  side  lights  —  in  fact  the 
full  bibliography  of  a  subject  can  never  be 
her  work,  it  belongs  to  the  specialist,  and  the 
specialist  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  large  and 
rich  library. 

The  bibliographical  aids  which  must  be  con- 
sulted to  get  even  a  reasonably  comprehensive 
view  of  any  subject  are  so  many  and  bulky 
and  so  constantly  changing  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  small  library  and  difficult  for  a 
large  one  to  make  them  all  available.  For  in- 
stance, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  compile 
a  complete  list  of  the  bibliographies  of  Geol- 
ogy. It  contains  over  4000  entries  and  was 
published  several  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  large  libraries  stand  ready  to 
help  us  along  this  line.  They  will  answer  let- 
ters of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  contents  of 
the  library,  or  in  regard  to  matters  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  their  books,  if  they  may 
be  looked  up  by  attendants  within  a  reasona- 
ble length  of  time.  The  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary never  refuses  to  look  up  such  matters, 
unless  the  inquiry  would  require  an  undue 
amount  of  attention.  I  take  it  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  small  library  in  the  matter  of  re- 
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search  work  is,  to  make  the  best  use  of  its 
resources  and  be  able  to  refer  those  who  want 
more  to  the  proper  source.  This  involves 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  of  the 
general  scope  and  strong  departments  of  the 
various  libraries  in  the  surrounding  territory. 
To  make  a  specific  application :  in  our  state 
when  a  reader  wants  more  information  on 
electricity  or  agriculture  than  we  can  supply, 
we  must  know  that  the  John  Crerar  Library 
makes  a  specialty  of  these  subjects,  and  refer 
him  there;  if  it  is  music,  medicine,  or  gene- 
alogy, we  must  refer  him  to  Newberry  Li- 
brary; if  a  rare  periodical  or  book  on  cos- 
tumes to  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

The  special  means  employed  by  most  libra- 
ries in  carrying  on  bibliographical  work  is  the 
preparation  of  reference  lists.  All  over  the 
country  it  is  being  done.  In  many  libraries 
without  system  or  forethought  of  saving  time 
and  labor  for  the  future;  in  others  these  lists 
are  systematically  filed  and  indexed.  One 
particular  method  is  their  preparation  on 
sheets  of  uniform  size  (letter)  arranged  num- 
erically and  indexed  alphabetically  on  bib- 
liographical cards;  these  in  turn  arranged  in 
the  card  catalog.  One  of  the  most  helpful 
tools  of  the  reference  librarian  is  found  in 
the  bulletins  of  other  libraries,  specially  those 
containing  subject  lists;  they  should  be  filed 
by  date  and  indexed  with  other  reference 
lists. 

After  difficult  experiences  with  grown  peo- 
ple who  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  library, 
in  fact  do  not  wish  to  know,  the  reference 
librarian  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  need  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary among  school  children  and  young  peo- 
ple. When  she  reads  in  the  files  of  library 
magazines  long  articles  on  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  use  of  reference  books  —  the 
American  and  English  catalogs,  Sonnenschein 
Poole's  index,  supplemented  by  sketching  the 
use  of  the  best-known  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
pedias and  handbooks,  tested  by  lists  of  ques- 
tions, she  is  quite  bewildered  by  the  extent  of 
the  activities  recommended.  She  finds  also 
much  discussion  as  to  methods  —  how,  who, 
when,  what,  where? 

Shall  the  instruction  be  by  the  librarian  or 
by  the  teacher,  in  the  school  room  or  at  the 
library?  Or  shall  it  be  left  to  the  high  school 
period?  Shall  it  be  given  before  the  entire 
school,  or  by  class  work,  at  the  school  or  in 


the  library?  By  the  general  librarian,  special 
teacher,  or  regular  teacher  of  literature?  She 
enumerates  the  alternatives  with  a  conscien- 
tious regard  for  details  and  propounds  long 
and  seriously  the  question  of  just  how  it 
should  be  done.  Although  there  are  such  a 
bewildering  array  of  possibilities  she  decides 
that  after  all  there  is  no  "best  way"  and  local 
conditions  govern  in  a  great  measure  the 
manner  and  amount  of  work  done.  She  must 
work  out  some  definite  plan,  some  quite  sim- 
ple scheme.  The  outlines  as  found  in  the 
journals  will  have  to  be  modified  to  accord 
with  her  limited  time  and  thought  and  to  suit 
her  special  needs. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit  me 
to  go  far  into  the  subject  but  in  my  own 
particular  case  it  has  resolved  itself  into  this 
—  and  let  me  add  that  simplification  has  been 
my  watchword. 

Before  the  third  to  the  fifth  grades  of  the 
public  schools  talks  are  given  in  the  school 
room  on  "how  to  use  a  book  for  purposes  of 
information,"  taking  up  "Table  of  contents" 
and  "Index."  At  the  same  time  the  use  of 
the  Champlin's  young  folks'  cyclopedias  and 
the  card  catalog  of  this  department  are  taught, 
the  latter  by  having  at  hand  a  small  sample 
catalog  and  a  number  of  books  for  illustra- 
tion of  connection  of  catalog  and  book  shelves. 
The  instruction  of  the  sixth  to  eighth  grades 
is  done  by  classes  at  the  library.  The  card 
catalog  is  again  explained  and  the  few  fol- 
lowing reference  books  displayed  and  studied : 

Johnson's  Encyclopedia. 

Harper's  Dictionary  of  United  States  his- 
tory. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  dictionary. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  world. 

Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  biogra- 
phy. 

Bartlett's  Familiar  quotations. 

The  class  is  taken  to  the  book  shelves  for 
United  States  history  and  the  arrangement  of 
this  class  of  books  is  explained  by  special  top- 
ical illustration.  The  course  of  study  of  each 
grade  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  talk  to  that 
grade  and  the  subjects  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  are  used  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build. 

Even  when  it  comes  to  high  school  stu- 
dents an  attempt  to  crowd  the  brain  with  facts 
of  the  plan,  scope,  and  value  of  general  refer- 
ence books  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  pos- 
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sibility,  especially  in  the  space  of  time  that 
may  now,  with  the  already  overcrowded  cur- 
riculum, be  devoted  to  it.  Here  also  we  must 
continue  to  modify  our  ideas  and  to  simplify. 
Our  best  results  have  been  obtained  from  the 
bibliographical  standpoint  —  that  is  teaching 
the  use  of  the  library  in  making  a  bibliogra- 
phy, or  reading  list  —  in  this  there  is  some- 
thing tangible,  something  for  the  student  to 
put  to  practical  use  at  once. 

Our  chief  duty  is  this  —  to  teach  the  great 
principle  that  the  library  is  the  source  of 
information  and  help.  If  this  is  done,  the 
child,  as  he  passes  on  up  through  primary 
grades  and  high  school  with  very  simple  but 
systematic  instruction,  will  learn  the  value  of 
such  assistance  and  will  come  to  expect  and 
demand  it  in  the  university  until  eventually 
every  institution  will  establish  and  maintain 
a  department  devoted  to  this  work. 

The  reference  room  from  the  reader's  point 
of  view  is  practically  only  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing information  and  the  more  easily  and  more 
completely  it  can  be  supplied  the  more  satis- 
factory does  he  find  the  library.  The  refer- 
ence librarian  who  hedges  herself  about  with 
red  tape  and  makes  difficult  the  way  of  ap- 
proach to  her  personally  and  to  the  books  and 
knowledge  she  represents,  disregards  a  salient 
trait  in  human  nature.  This  is,  that  most  peo- 
ple are  a  bit  diffident,  especially  when  they  find 
themselves  in  a  large  silent  room,  filled  with 
books  and  bookish  people. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  put  up  palings  all 
about  us,  like  trees  in  a  park,  but  rather  cul- 
tivate a  habit  of  democracy  in  meeting  the 
public;  let  us  be  adaptable;  in  fact,  let  us 
make  adaptability  a  fine  art.  Although  the 
"ways  of  men  are  as  a  sealed  book"  and  the 
average  person  behaves  like  the  "Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask,"  half  the  trouble  arises  because 
he  really  does  not  know  how  to  ask  for  what 
he  wants,  and  sometimes  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  is  to  learn  just  what  to  look  for. 
The  work  has  many  perplexities,  and  we  feel 
sometimes  that  people  do  not  appreciate  the 
digging  and  delving  librarians  do  for  them. 
But,  as  Kipling  says,  "that's  another  story." 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  as  binding  now 
as  it  was  nineteen  centuries  ago  —  we  must 
strive  to  be  meek  and  merciful  and  poor  in 
spirit.  Indeed,  many  of  us  have  daily  ex- 
periences which  tend  to  school  us  in  these 
attributes. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  woman  who  came  in 


and  inquired  for  the  books  on  great  women. 
After  several  minutes  of  parleying  she  at  last 
confided  that  she  was  president  of  a  woman's 
club,  and  was  called  upon  to  immortalize 
Marietta  Holley.  She  knew  nothing  about 
that  writer  except  that  she  was  dead.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  substantiated  my  belief  that 
Marietta  Holley  was  still  living  by  the  latest 
records,  and  even  by  telephone  communica- 
tion with  that  respected  lady's  relative  in  our 
own  town.  All  was  of  no  avail.  Convinced 
of  my  incompetency  and  the  general  insuffic- 
iency of  the  whole  institution,  my  inquirer 
left,  to  make  a  tour  of  newspaper  offices, 
v.here  at  least  she  hoped  to  find  up-to-date 
information. 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  is  usually  asked 
for.  Another  club  woman  stated  that  her 
ciub  was  making  a  really  scientific  study  of 
Homer,  and  she  had  been  assigned  the  special 
topic  of  his  family  life  —  how  many  children 
there  were,  and  all  possible  domestic  details. 
She  looked  as  if  she  wished  the  truth  of  the 
matter  at  once  and  expected  the  librarian  to 
state  it.  The  disdainful  surprise  which  fol- 
lowed my  confession  of  inability  to  settle 
these  points  was  hard  to  bear. 

In  reference  work  from  first  to  last  one 
finds  the  problem  that  of  reconciling  conflict- 
ing personalities,  and  of  altering  one's  views, 
prejudices  and  determinations  to  meet  the 
public.  This  calls  for  the  exercise  of  that' 
same  faculty  which  the  woman  in  society 
must  always  employ,  Tact!  Then,  with 
equal  diligence,  school  oneself  in  persever- 
ance and  patience,  and  wait  for  the  "land  of 
pure  delight."  Ofttimes  there  is  that  feeling 
which  the  old  hymn  terms  "well  dissembled" 
and  there  are  grim  Bluebeard  chambers  in  the 
heart.  We  have  a  "hard  row  to  hoe,"  and 
when  inclined  to  take  an  uncheerful  view  of 
affairs  we  must  make  an  excursion  into  so- 
ciety or  into  the  country,  and  we  must  al- 
ways have  a  few  friends  who  do  not  take  us 
professionally;  they  will  give  variety  and  bal- 
ance and  an  opportunity  for  a  personal  life 
in  which  our  own  individuality  has  its  proper 
place  without  regard  to  the  world  of  books. 
We  must  not  wait,  however,  until  our  friends 
begin  to  recommend  nerve  cures  and  we  are 
indeed  "Dead,  all  but,"  as  the  Marchioness 
said  to  Mr.  Swiveller,  but  earlier  seek  a 
wholesome  change  of  atmosphere  which  will 
make  us  more  capable  and  bring  new  courage 
to  face  our  problems. 
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SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES:  THE  HARRIS  COLLEC- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  POETRY  AT  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

BY  HERBERT  OLIN  BRIGHAM,     State  Librarian  of  Rhode  Island* 


IN  the  very  heart  of  the  Gothic  Library  of 
Brown  University  is  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  collection  of  American  poetry  in  exist- 
ence. The  Latin  inscription  written  upon  the 
walls  of  the  alcove  devoted  to  its  use  ex- 
plains in  a  nutshell  the  sources  from  which 
this  unequalled  collection  was  brought  under 
the  safe  and  perpetual  custody  of  the  old  uni- 
versity. This  clause  reads  as  follows: 

POESIS    AMERICANA    HARR1SIANA 

QUAM     AB    ALBERTO    GORTON    GREENE     INCOHATAM 
VT    A    CALEB    F1SKE    HARRIS    MAXIME    AVCTAM 

VNICE    A    SE    PERFECTAM 

HVIC     BIBLIOTHECAE     TESTAMENT©     LEGAVIT 
HENRICVS    BOWEN    ANTHONY 

Albert  G.  Greene,  whose  name  appears  in 
this  inscription,  was  a  native  of  Providence, 
where  he  was  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1820.  He  was  always  a  man  of  let- 
ters and  a  lover  of  books,  and  began  very 
early  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  collection  of 
American  poetry.  He  wrote  quite  a  number 
of  popular  ballads,  one  of  which,  "Old 
Grimes,"  attained  considerable  fame,  and  will 
be  recalled  by  many  of  the  earlier  generation. 
Mr.  Greene  died  in  1868,  and  soon  after  one 
thousand  of  his  books  were  sold  to  Mr. 
Harris. 

Caleb  Fiske  Harris  was  a  business  man 
who  found  his  chief  pastime  in  collecting 
books.  Before  Mr.  Greene's  death  he  had 
amassed  a  considerable  collection  of  incuna- 
bula, block  books,  rare  engravings.  Rebellion 
literature,  and  most  important  of  all,  Ameri- 
can poetry.  This  library  was  truly  that  of  a 
book  lover.  As  Judge  Rogers  says  in  his 
"Private  libraries  of  Providence,"  the  books 
overflowed  from  the  library  proper  to  the 
second  and  third  stories,  they  were  shelved 
or  stacked  in  piles,  packed  in  trunks  or  boxes, 
shut  up  in  closets  or  huddled  on  the  floor. 
More  than  eight  thousand  volumes  were 
stored  in  this  haphazard  manner. 

In  1874  Mr.  Harris  printed  for  private 
distribution  an  index  covering  over  4100 

*  Formerly  assistant  librarian  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity. 


titles.  In  a  note  he  indicated  his  intention 
to  print  a  more  comprehensive  catalog  of 
his  collection  with  full  titles  and  collations 
of  the  more  important  works  and  brief  no- 
tices of  the  writers.  He  also  stated  that  in- 
formation relating  to  the  authors  or  their  pub- 
lications would  be  thankfully  received  by  him. 
This  request  brought  forth  many  responses, 
among  them  one  from  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant, who  said,  "Your  work  has  amazed  me  by 
showing  me  what  multitudes  of  persons  on 
cur  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  wasted  their 
t'me  in  writing  verses  in  our  language." 

During  the  next  seven  years  Mr.  Harris 
added  about  a  thousand  books  to  his  collec- 
tion, and  as  his  death  came  very  suddenly 
his  interest  in  the  increase  of  the  library  suf- 
fered no  abatement  during  this  whole  time. 
At  his  decease,  in  1881,  the  entire  library  was 
thrown  on  the  market,  and  after  a  short  pe- 
riod the  portion  relating  to  American  poetry 
was  purchased  by  Senator  Henry  B.  Anthony, 
a  cousin  of  Mr.  Harris.  As  a  journalist  and 
statesman,  Senator  Anthony's  career  is  too 
well  known  to  need  recounting  in  this  place. 
His  intentions  in  regard  to  the  library  were 
not  divulged  until  after  his  death,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1884.  Then  it  was  known  that  he  had 
bequeathed  tc  Brown  University  this  collec- 
tion, which  had  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of 
dispersal,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  should 
be  kept  together  and  that  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion previously  mentioned  should  be  placed 
over  the  alcove.  From  Mr.  Anthony's  own 
library  came  about  one  thousand  books,  which 
brought  the  total  up  to  five  thousand  volumes. 
Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Senator 
Anthony  for  this  munificent  gift,  and  this 
fact  was  well  recognized  by  Dr.  John  C. 
Stockbridge  when,  in  1886,  he  published  a 
catalog  of  the  Harris  collection  with  the 
motto,  "The  Anthony  Memorial." 

In  1898  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Eastman,  an  alumnus 
of  the  class  of  1857,  'noticed  the  inability  of 
the  college  to  purchase  recent  poetry  and 
thereafter  at  intervals  increased  the  collection 
by  small  gifts  which  now  amount  in  the  ag- 
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gregate  to  more  than  a  thousand  volumes. 
Within  a  few  months  Mr.  Eastman  has  pre- 
sented $1000,  the  income  of  which  will  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  col- 
lection. 

When  the  McKee  sale  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  the  opportunity  to  supply  certain 
deficiencies  in  the  collection  seemed  too  im- 
portant to  be  neglected.  As  there  were  no 
funds  available,  Chancellor  William  Goddard, 
of  the  university,  donated  $1000,  and  thereby 
enabled  the  librarian  to  make  notable  addi- 
tions to  the  collection,  especially  in  writings 
of  Whitman  and  Poe.  Six  months  later  the 
sale  of  duplicates  at  auction  netted  a  consid- 
erable sum  and  allowed  the  library  to  pur- 
chase recent  poetry,  in  which  the  collection 
had  been  relatively  weak.  A  careful  estimate 
shows  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
books  of  poetry  printed  before  1800  are  in 
this  collection,  three-quarters  of  those  printed 
between  1800  and  1870  and  one-half  from 
1870  to  date. 

In  such  a  collection  as  this  which  tends  to- 
wards completeness,  it  is  natural  that  much 
that  is  trivial  and  worthless  should  find  a  place. 
As  the  arrangement  on  the  shelves  is  alpha- 
betical, this  often  places  in  strange  juxtaposi- 
tion the  dull  diatribe  of  the  Puritan  and  the 
nonsense  rhymes  of  some  modern  scribbler. 
It  was  often  the  custom  of  both  Mr.  Harris 
and  Senator  Anthony  to  cover  a  most  insig- 
ificant  poem  with  the  best  of  morocco,  and 
ich  treatment  has  imparted  an  appearance  of 
chness  to  the  collection.  Many  of  the  more 
pensive  books  have  been  bound  by  Brad- 
rd  and  Riviere. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  relative  strength 
of   the   collection   lies   in   the  poetry  of  the 
'lonial  period.    In  those  crude  beginnings  of 
a  literature  which  the  separate  colonies  were 
unconsciously    upbuilding,    poetry    played    a, 
iall  part  and  it  was  mostly  confined  to  fur- 
ve   attempts   at   versifying   on   the   part   of 
e  theologian  or  the  poetasting  of  some  dis- 
ple   of   Dryden   or   Pope.     Often   the  poet 
as  influenced  by  some  deep   religious  mo- 
ive,   as   in   that   extremely   rare   poem   pub- 
shed  in  1662  by  John  Grave  in  defence  of 
e   Quakers,   entitled   "The   song  of   Sion." 
the  Dutch  colony  at  New  Amsterdam  the 
rst   poet   was   Jacob    Steendam.     Two   vol- 
es of  his  writings  are  in  the  Harris  collec- 


Turning  to  New  England,  we  find  a  ple- 
thora of  rare  imprints  upon  the  shelves.  The 
original  edition  of  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book," 
which  was  formerly  a  part  of  this  collection, 
is  now  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
and  as  the  latter  is  in  the  possession  of 
Brown  University,  this  work  is  as  available 
as  if  it  were  still  in  its  original  place.  The 
Harris  library,  however,  contains  the  1862  re- 
print. Another  work  containing  the  Psalms 
in  metric  prose  is  John  Eliot's  "Indian  Bible," 
the  copy  formerly  owned  by  Roger  Williams 
and  having  his  notes  in  shorthand.  Of  the 
early  poetry  of  the  colonial  period,  one  finds 
here  the  first  edition  of  Anne  Bradstreet's 
"Tenth  muse,"  six  editions  of  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth's  "Day  of  doom"  and  the  fifth  edi- 
tion of  his  "Meat  out  of  the  eater."  The 
colonial  clergyman  often  turned  aside  from 
controversies  and  militant  preachings  to  write 
ponderous  funeral  elegies  in  verse.  Many  of 
these  fugitive  poems  are  found  here,  especial- 
ly those  of  Thomas  Shepard,  Thomas  Hooker, 
Urian  Oakes  and  several  extremely  rare  im- 
prints of  Cotton  Mather.  The  writers  of  a 
later  period,  Francis  Knapp,  Mather  Byles, 
Roger  Walcott  and  many  others  are  repre- 
sented. Many  anonymous  ballads  of  the  time 
found  lodgement  in  the  collection,  several  of 
which  are  not  mentioned  by  Sabin  or  other 
bibliographers. 

In  the  poetry  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  its  greater  scope  and 
abundance  of  material,  the  library  is  especial- 
ly strong.  Of  the  two  hundred  or  more  books 
represented,  the  majority  are  of  a  most  ephe- 
meral nature,  but  Philip  Freneau,  the  Con- 
necticut group  of  writers,  Trumbull,  Dwight, 
Barlow  and  Humphreys,  relieve  the  period 
from  mediocrity.  These  five  poets  contribute 
nearly  fifty  titles.  The  drama  which  had  be- 
gun to  develop  during  this  time  is  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  collection.  Here  are 
found  Roger's  "Ponteach,"  Mrs.  Warren's 
"Ihe  group,"  Markoe's  "The  patriot  chief," 
Brackenbridge's  "The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill" 
and  "The  death  of  General  Montgomery," 
and  several  anonymous  plays  of  a  political 
nature,  such  as  "The  blockheads,"  "The  bat- 
tle of  Brooklyn,"  and  "The  motley  assembly." 
The  broadside  songs  and  ballads  form  an  in- 
teresting and  unique  feature  of  the  collection. 

It  is  needless  to  weary  the  reader  by  at- 
tempting to  chronicle  the  leading  points  of 
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each  age  and  generation.  Yet  one  must  al- 
lude to  the  coarse  verses  of  Fessenden  in 
many  editions,  the  more  refined  poems  of 
Knight  and  the  political  shafts  of  Carey.  We 
will  pass  hastily  over  the  many  patriotic  songs 
and 'elegies  and  political  satire  of  our  early 
republic  which  are  interesting  in  that  they 
throw  a  side  light  upon  the  bitterness  of 
party  strife.  The  chief  exponent  of  the 
drama  which  characterized  this  epoch  is  Wil- 
liam Dunlap,  and  the  library  has  some  twenty- 
five  titles  of  his  works,  many  in  several  edi- 
tions, making  an  almost  complete  set. 

The  works  belonging  to  the  Golden  Age  of 
American  literature  naturally  form  the  bulk 
of  the  Harris  Collection.  The  writings  of 
the  masters,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Whitman,  Poe, 
Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Whittier  in  them- 
selves comprise  a  little  library  of  some  five 
hundred  volumes.  Among  the  rarities  are  first 
editions  of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  Whit- 
tier's  "Legends  of  New  England"  and  "Moll 
Pitcher,"  and  Lowell's  poems,  1844,  in  large 
paper.  Of  Whitmania  the  library  contains 
nearly  fifty  imprints,  including  thirteen  edi- 
tions of  "Leaves  of  grass."  Of  Poe,  the  note- 
worthy items  are  the  second  edition  of  his 
poems  and  the  first  edition  of  "Tales  from  the 
grotesque."  The  minor  poets  are  there  in 
profusion,  for  Mr.  Harris  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  collecting  career,  and  nearly  all 
the  new  poetry  of  the  period  found  a  place 
among  his  books. 

Of  the  poetical  literature  of  the  last  quar- 
ter century,  the  library  has  a  majority  of  the 
works  of  the  best  known  writers  such  as 
Riley,  Field,  Harte,  Joaquin  Miller,  and 
Lanier,  but  is  lacking  in  many  of  the  fugitive 
poems  privately  printed  or  the  mediocre 
verses  of  some  local  celebrity. 

As  regards  the  literature  of  the  present 
day,  the  librarian  is  seeking  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  obtain  by  purchase  or  gift  the  entire 
yearly  output  of  American  poetry,  and,  in 
addition,  to  secure  through  auction  and  sales 
catalogs,  the  small  fragmentary  items  that  fill 
in  gaps  in  the  collection.  With  the  limited 
funds  at  his  disposal  this  task  is  most  diffi- 
cult, and  the  more  expensive  rarities  have  to 
be  considered  as  beyond  reach. 

As  the  term  American  has  been  determined 


as  applying  to  the  poetry  of  the  New  World, 
poetry  of  Spanish  America  and  Canadian 
poetry  have  become  a  part  of  the  library  that 
is  being  rapidly  developed.  Material  which  is 
allied  in  any  way  to  poetry  finds  its  place  in 
the  collection.  A  special  feature  has  been 
made  of  all  sorts  of  compositions  for  music, 
from  the  best  work  of  some  well-known 
American  poet  to  the  song-book  of  the  cheap 
drama.  Here  are  college  and  fraternity  song- 
books,  Masonic  song  books,  campaign  song- 
books,  song-books  of  temperance,  of  negro 
minstrelsy,  of  slavery  and  of  patriotism.  Much 
of  it  is  of  the  sort  that  on  account  of  its 
cheapness  easily  finds  its  way  to  the  junk- 
heap,  but  Mr.  Harris  rescued  it  from  such 
oblivion,  and  almost  five  hundred  items  bear 
witness  to  the  persistency  of  his  search  for 
this  ephemeral  literature.  It  may  be  noted 
that  nothing  was  too  small  or  too  insignificant 
to  escape  Mr.  Harris's  literary  drag-net,  which 
caught  in  its  meshes  pamphlet  poetry,  song- 
books,  broadsides,  verses  gleaned  from  news- 
papers, and  works  relating  to  writers  or  their 
poems.  A  small  collection  has  been  made  of 
early  American  magazines  (in  which  were 
first  published  the  original  poetry  of  Poe, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  their  contempera- 
ries). 

The  use  of  such  a  library  as  this  is  nat- 
urally restricted,  as  the  general  library  has 
duplicates  of  the  standard  American  writers. 
The  value  of  the  collection  to  students  of 
American  literature  is  extremely  high,  and 
many  have  testified  to  its  usefulness.  Mr. 
Stedman  in  his  "American  anthology"  stated, 
"there  is  an  enviable  opportunity  for  the 
friends  of  this  notable  collection  to  place  it 
beyond  rivalry  by  filling  in  many  of  its  gaps, 
and  by  making  copious  additions  from  the 
output  of  the  last  twenty  years."  During  the 
three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  above 
statement  was  written,  much  has  been  done 
to  remedy  this  defect,  but  until  the  library  is 
placed  on  a  firm  financial  footing  with  a  suit- 
able endowment,  the  collection  will  be  ham- 
pered in  its  growth.  In  conclusion,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  financial  aid  will  be 
forthcoming  and  that  the  collection  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  highest  place  among  libra- 
ries of  American  poetry. 
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THE  CONCILIUM  BIBLIOGRAPHICUM  IN  ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND. 
BY  HERBERT  HAVILAND  FIELD,  Director. 


UP  to  the  present  time  all  published  articles 
on  the  Concilium  Bibliographicum  have  been 
primarily  designed  for  the  scientific  specialist 
and  no  notice  has  yet  appeared  from  the  spe- 
cial standpoint  of  the  cataloger  and  bibliogra- 
pher. It  is  to  remedy  this  defect  that  the 
present  statement  has  been  compiled  at  the 
suggestion  of  numerous  members  of  the  recent 
American  Library  Association  meeting. 

The  Concilium  Bibliographicum,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  central  international  agency  for 
working  out  the  current  bibliography  of  cer- 
tain sciences,  beginning  with  Biology.  It  was 
founded  in  1895  by  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Zoology  with  the  financial  support 
of  the  Swiss  government  and  of  numerous 
learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Concilium  has  been  the  pioneer  in  pub- 
lishing a  complete  card  bibliography  for  a 
group  of  sciences  and  has  doubtless  handled 
more  such  printed  cards  than  all  other  pub- 
lishing agencies  of  the  world  taken  together. 
On  Dec.  31,  1902,  nearly  12,000,000  printed 
cards  had  already  been  distributed.  The  cards 
are  of  standard  Library  Bureau  size  and  have 
the  general  arrangement  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing example: 


The  symbols  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner 
serve  to  arrange  the  card  in  the  subject  cata- 
log. As  will  be  seen,  care  has  been  used  to 
place  in  prominent  position  the  three  elements 
useful  in  arranging  the  card,  viz. :  the  classi- 
fication symbol,  the  name  of  the  author  and 
the  year  of  publication.  The  choice  of  heavy 
and  light  faced  type  also  differentiates  the 
name  of  the  journal  in  which  the  article  ap- 
peared. 

The  classification  followed  is  a  modification 
of  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  and  meets  the 
full  approval  of  the  specialists.  The  only 
essential  change  consists  in  separating  certain 
portions  of  the  Dewey  symbol  from  the  rest 
and  placing  them  at  the  foot  of  the  card  as  a 
"signature."  Thus  in  the  anatomical  bib- 
liography, the  element  611  remains  unchanged 
and  would  be  confusing  in  arranging  the  cards, 
were  it  prefixed  to  every  symbol.  These  three 
figures  appear  therefore  below,  and  the  num- 
ber in  the  right  hand  upper  corner  gives  only 
subdivisions  of  anatomy,  such  as  .8  nervous 
system,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
bibliography  is  that  every  paper  is  perused  by 
a  specialist  before  its  entry  in  the  subject 


Berkley,  Henry  J.  .018.8 

1896.  Report  in  Neurology,  II.  John  Hopkins  Hosp.  Rep.  Yol.  6  p.  1 
— 108,  15  pis.  [The  intra-cerebral  nerve-fibre  terminal-apparatus  and  mo- 
des of  transmission  of  nervous  impulses,  p.  89 — 93.] 
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catalog,  so  that  the  text  and  not  the  title  serves 
as  a  basis  for  classifying.  It  is  moreover  very 
rare  for  a  single  entry  in  the  subject  catalog 
to  prove  adequate.  In  all  cases  there  are  as 
many  entries  as  there  are  topics  treated  in  the 
publication.  Thus  a  paper  on  the  Ants  of 
Brazil  might  well  receive  numerous  other  en- 
tries than  the  two  obvious  ones  of  Ants  and 
Fauna  of  Brazil.  If  the  habits  of  these  Bra- 
zilian ants  are  dwelt  on,  this  calls  for  a  spe- 
cial card,  if  the  structure  of  the  mandibles  is 
considered  this  feature  must  be  brought  out 
in  classifying  the  card.  In  every  case,  it  is 
the  work  of  the  specialist  to  decide  whether 
a  reference  merits  a  special  card.  Where  mul- 
tiple entries  are  required,  cross  references  are 
avoided  and  the  full  text  is  repeated  with  only 
the  classification  symbol  altered. 

In  minuteness  of  classification  the  bibliogra- 
phy goes  much  further  than  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted before.  There  is  not  only  a  division 
for  the  fauna  of  New  York  state,  for  example, 
but  by  combining  symbols  the  references  to 
the  turtles  of  New  York  are  further  localized 
under  that  general  division.  This  combina- 
tion of  symbols  is  a  further  modification  of 
the  Decimal  system  and  gives  it  a  range  of 
application  hardly  dreamt  of  before. 

In  accepting  subscriptions  to  specified  parts 
of  its  bibliography,  the  Concilium  has  achieved 
a  most  important  innovation.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  scientific  center  of  importance  can 
well  be  without  the  complete  series  of  cards ; 
but  it  seemed  wise  for  the  institution  to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  specialist  who  might 
wish  to  own  certain  parts  of  the  collection. 
After  repeatedly  increasing  the  number  of 
such  parts  which  might  be  purchased  separ- 
ately, the  Concilium  finally  decided  to  remove 
all  limitations  and  supply  any  combination  of 
cards  desired.  Thus  a  person  wishing  to 
know  what  has  been  published  on  the  flight 
of  animals,  or  on  the  birds  of  Porto  Rico  or 
on  any  other  topic,  writes  to  the  Concilium  and 
receives  the  cards  by  return  post.  His  name 
is  then  placed  on  the  books  of  the  Concilium 
to  receive  any  further  references  as  they  ap- 
pear. 

In  point  of  cheapness,  the  Concilium  has 
achieved  a  most  remarkable  triumph,  the  price 
of  the  cards  being  scarcely  more  than  one-fifth 
or  even  one-tenth  of  the  rates  with  which 
American  libraries  are  familiar.  For  any  sub- 
scription involving  at  least  3000  cards  the 


charge  is  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  card,  with  6 
cents  per  100  for  packing  and  postage.  Of 
course  the  Concilium  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  a  margin  of  barely  10 
per  cent,  above  actual  cost  is  allowed  for  gen- 
eral expenses.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that 
this  showing  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
success  of  our  technical  methods  and  gives 
promise  of  much  further  development. 

At  the  recent  Library  Conference,  it  was 
asked  whether  small  libraries  of  purely  local 
character  had  any  interest  in  entering  into 
relations  with  the  Concilium.  In  our  opinion 
the  answer  must  be  decidedly  affirmative. 
The  Concilium  regards  it  as  its  mission  to 
afford  any  assistance  possible  and  is  ready  to 
supply  to  such  local  libraries  appropriate  in- 
formation. Thus  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
almost  every  library  in  Maryland  would  be 
glad  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  being  published 
on  the  fauna  of  Maryland.  This  information 
the  Concilium  supplies  at  a  price  barely  suf- 
ficient to  cover  postage.  The  same  would 
apply  to  all  the  states  of  America.  Such  in- 
formation is  often  supplied  at  a  loss;  but  the 
Concilium  regards  it  as  of  vital  importance 
to  enter  into  relations  with  as  many  libraries 
as  possible. 

In  regard  to  technical  devices,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Concilium  owns  its  own  print- 
ing establishment.  Its  typographers  have  been 
trained  in  bibliography  so  that  the  books  and 
journals  go  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
typesetter,  who  in  all  ordinary  cases  composes 
the  citation  from  the  publication  itself,  only 
the  symbols  for  classification  and  the  editor- 
ial comments  being  supplied  him  in  manu- 
script. The  cards  are  cut  after  being  printed 
in  sheets  of  35.  For  sorting  a  so-called  multi- 
ple check  system  has  been  devised.  A  mis- 
take is  made  known  to  the  sorter  by  the  fall 
of  a  colored  card  on  a  pack  of  white  cards, 
so  that  not  even  carelessness  impairs  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  work.  We  are  therefore  able 
to  use  for  this  work  young  girls  with  nim- 
ble fingers  but  without  scientific  or  biblio- 
graphical knowledge.  The  cards  are  sent  out 
on  the  average  every  fortnight,  subscribers 
to  the  entire  series  receiving  about  800  cards 
in  each  package.  Each  card  weighs  exactly 
2  grammes,  so  that  such  packages  represent 
nearly  the  maximum  of  what  can  be  sent  as 
third  class  matter. 

It   would  be  most  gratifying  to   those  in 
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charge  of  the  Concilium  if  American  libraries 
should  open  relations  with  us  in  great  num- 
bers. We  need  co-operation  everywhere  in 
carrying  out  this  vast  and  disinterested  en- 
terprise.*   

STATISTICS  OF  A.  L.  A.  MEMBER- 
SHIP. 

THE  American  Library  Association  has 
grown  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  what  states  are 
represented  in  its  membership,  and  in  what 
proportion.  Also  to  what  extent  the  larger 
libraries  contribute  members  to  the  national 
association. 

The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  the 
list  of  members  in  good  standing  in  August, 
1903.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mem- 
bership varies  from  year  to  year,  being  large- 
ly affected  by  the  section  of  the  country  in 
which  the  annual  conference  is  held.  Many 
join  in  order  to  attend  a  certain  conference 
and  do  not  continue  their  membership  another 
year.  Thus  two  years  ago  the  meeting  at 
Waukesha  caused  many  from  the  middle  west 
to  join  the  association,  and  last  year  the  Mag- 
nolia conference  brought  many  additions  from 
New  England.  This  year  is  a  favorable  one 
for  making  comparative  statistics,  since  the 
conference  was  held  more  nearly  in  the  cen- 
ter of  library  interests,  and  the  new  members 
were  not  so  conspicuously  from  any  one 
group  of  states  as  has  often  been  the  case. 

It  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  classify  per- 
sons as  books;  therefore  a  word  as  to  the 
headings  used  in  the  following  table.  Trus- 
tees, etc.,  includes  members  of  library  boards, 
members  of  library  commissions,  and  college 
presidents.  Librarians  comprises  chief  libra- 
rians only ;  librarians  of  departments  and  of 
branch  libraries  being  classed  as  assistants. 
Bibliographers,  &tc.,  includes  organizers,  stu- 
dents, and  such  as  are  engaged  in  library 
work  but  cannot  be  classed  as  either  libra- 
rians or  assistants.  Those  not  engaged  in  any 
library  work  are  the  Others,  and  here  are  also 
placed  ex-trustees,  ex-librarians,  and  ex-assis- 
tants. 

Two  other  tables  are  added  to  the  general 
table;  the  first  showing  the  cities  which  fur- 
nish the  largest  number  of  members ;  and  the 
second  listing  all  libraries  which  are  repre- 
sented by  ten  or  more  members,  these  mem- 
bers including  trustees,  librarians,  and  assis- 
tants. As  is  most  fitting  our  national  library 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

*  A  number  of  copies  of  the  latest  prospectus  of 

uie    Concilium    have    been    placed    with    Mr.    E.    S. 

'ield,   427    Broadway.    New    York   City,   and   will   be 

sent    to    any    library    desiring    information    regarding 

our  work. 


Table  i:  A.  L.  A.  membership  by  states. 


States. 

Libraries. 

Trustees, 
etc. 

Librarians. 

Assistants. 

Bibliogra- 
phers, etc. 

Commercial 
People. 

Others. 

5 
H 

Alabama  







Arizona  

i 

Arkansas  

i 

* 

California  

i 

i 

Colorado  

4 

3 

16 

Connecticut  

4 

Delaware  

I 

19 

8 

50 

Dist.  of  Columbia.  . 
Georgia  

i 

13 

59 

3 

i 

8 

i 
84 

Idaho  

X 

7 

Illinois  

2 

Indiana  

J!S 

7 

'3 

99 

Iowa  

3 

»5 

Kansas  

3 

I3 

2 

36 

Kentucky  

3 

I 

7 

Louisiana  

i 

Maine  

i 

Maryland  

13 

4 

4 

93 

Massachusetts  
Michigan  

5 

16 

5 
93 

108 

5 

16 

Si 

14 

»94 

Missouri  

8 

8 

i 

i 

18 

Montana  

*3 

3 

32 

Nebraska  

4 

New  Hampshire.  .  . 
New  Jersey  

3 

5 
10 

3 

i 

'3 

New  York  

49 

No.  Carolina  

33 

25 

48 

295 

Ohio  

3 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

1 

Pennsylvania  
Rhode  Island  .... 

4 

8 

37 

68 

8 

6 

'3 

4 
134 

So.  Carolina  

1 

2 

31 

So.  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia    
Washington  

i 

i 

a 

Wisconsin  

6 

* 

Canada  

g 

39 

Foreign  

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

J3 

Total. 

34 

85 

45o 

577 

65 

64 

203 

1478 

Table  2:  Cities  having  largest  A.  L.  A.  membership. 

New  York I44 

Boston '.  'I.'.'.'.".' 

Washington \ 

Albany "  j      6, 

Philadelphia s  •» 

Chicago ,0 

Pittsburgh ^ 

Providence ]     2e 

Table  3:  Libraries  with  largest  A.  L.  A.  membership. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C 47 

Public   Library,   Boston,   Mass 37 

Carnegie  Library,   Pittsburgh,   Pa 30 

State    Library,    Albany,    N.    Y 28 

Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y 24 

Free  Library,   Philadelphia,   Pa 20 

Public   Library,   New   York,   N.    Y 18 

Cleveland,  Ohio 17 

Detroit,  Mich 13 

Providence,  R.  1 13 

City   Library,    Springfield,    Mass 13 

The  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  111 it 

Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass . .    1 1 
Public  Library,  St  Louis,  Mo 10 

KATE  EMERY  JONES, 

Salem,  Mass. 
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CHARGING  SIMPLIFIED  —  ABOLITION 
OF  THE  TWO-WEEKS'  FILE. 

I  HAVE  just  (May-June,  1903)  bettered  our 
charging  system,  and  I  am  ashamed  not  to 
have  thought  of  the  improvement  before. 
Formerly,  when  any  one  asked  if  a  book  was 
out,  or  when  its  return  was  due,  and  that  it 
should  be  sent  for  if  it  was  not  then  re- 
turned, we  might  have  to  look  in  thirteen 
places  before  the  question  could  be  answered. 
Now  we  look  in  only  one.  We  looked  first  in 
the  "over-dues,"  a  collection  at  that  time  of 
about  1800  pockets  each  holding  the  card  of 
a  book  that  had  been  out  over  two  weeks. 
(These  were  alphabeted  by  the  names  of  the 
authors.)  If  the  book  was  not  among  them 
we  looked  till  we  found  it  in  twelve  groups 
of  pockets  (also  arranged  by  authors),  each 
group  representing  the  charging  of  one  of  the 
days  of  the  fortnight  for  which  ordinary  books 
are  lent,  and  consisting  of  from  500  pockets 
(the  file  of  the  day  before)  to  200  (what  re- 
mained unreturned  of  the  books  charged  two 
weeks  before).  The  only  reason  for  keeping 
these  cards  of  books  not  yet  due  separated 
from  the  overdues  was  that  as  each  group  be- 
came due  we  might  immediately  send  notices 
to  the  borrowers,  after  which  the  pockets  were 
distributed  in  the  general  alphabet.  We  no 
longer  make  this  separation,  but  provide  for 
the  notices  by  putting  into  each  pocket  a  slip 
of  red  cardboard,  bearing  the  date  when  the 
book  is  due.  As  the  number  (not  the  month) 
projects  above  the  charging  card  it  is  easy  to 
pick  out  the  cards  of  any  date  wanted. 

The  study  pockets,  whose  books  are  not 
obliged  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, but  may  be  sent  for  at  any  time  if  some 
one  has  asked  for  them,  have  a  white  slip,  not 
projecting,  stamped  with  the  date  after  which 
the  book  can  be  sent  for. 

A  librarian  told  me  lately  that  the  questions 
Who  has  this  book  put  ?  When  will  it  be  due  ? 
Will  you  send  for  it?  are  never  asked  in  his 
library.  To  him,  therefore,  the  change  de- 
scribed above  would  do  no  good.  At  the 
Forbes  Library  they  are  asked  many  times  a 
clay,  often  when  there  is  a  crowd  of  borrowers 
waiting  to  be  served.  Any  saving  of  time  in 
getting  the  answer  is  of  importance. 

The  new  method  in  a  trial  of  three  weeks 
has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The  only  draw- 
back is  that  more  cards  have  to  be  alphabeted 
in  the  overdues.  In  the  old  plan  many  of  the 
books  charged  in  the  12-days'  file  were  re- 
turned before  their  time  was  up  and  these 
pockets  never  went  into  the  general  file.  Now 
everything  must  be  distributed.  But  this  work 
con  be  done  at  leisure,  whereas  the  searching 
was  usually  at  hurried  moments. 

The  use  of  the  "save"  cards  is  also  easier. 

I  have  merely  added  another  line,  "Due " 

and  keep  them  arranged  by  that  date,  so  that 
each  day  we  know  what  "study"  books  are  to 
be  sent  for  in  addition  to  the  regular  notices. 


Sample  of  "Save"  card. 
Author.. 


Ill 


Title. 


Beg.  No Paid? 

Atiting Notified  ?. . 

Due 

C:  A.  CUTTER. 


"ACID  TO  CASKS:"  A  FEW  REMARKS 
ON  INDEXING. 

"AciD  to  casks."  What  does  the  phrase 
mean?  It  must  have  some  meaning;  for  I 
saw  it  in  a  respectable  scientific  periodical, 
and  it  stood  by  itself  at  the  beginning  of  a 
paragraph,  separated  by  a  period  from  what 
followed.  It  might  possibly  have  been  taken 
from  the  back  of  an  encyclopedia,  where  it 
was  used  to  indicate  the  contents  of  volume  i. 
But  no,  that  is  not  the  explanation.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  index,  and,  taken  with  the  rest 
of  the  entry,  it  illustrates  several  points  in 
which  many  indexes  might  be  improved. 

The  entire  entry  reads  thus:  "Acid  to  casks. 
Means  for  supplying  carbolic."  In  the  first 
place  it  illustrates  the  necessity  of  accuracy 
in  copying  and  in  proofreading,  for  the  article 
to  which  it  refers  treats  not  of  carbolic  acid 
but  of  carbonic.  In  the  second  place,  it  illus- 
trates the  importance,  when  a  name  consist- 
ing of  two  words,  as  a  noun  and  its  adjective, 
is  to  be  entered  in  an  index,  of  selecting  the 
right  one  as  the  entry-word ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  carbonic  acid  would  be  looked 
for  under  the  adjective  rather  than  under  the 
noun. 

But  assuming  that  it  is  proper  to  index  car- 
bonic acid  under  acid,  as  one  would  index 
American  pork,  for  instance,  under  pork,  the 
entry  in  question  illustrates  in  the  third  place 
the  absurdities  of  expression  into  which  an 
indexer  will  fall  who  acts  on  the  theory  that, 
when  he  has  selected  the  entry-word  of  his 
title,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  transfer 
the  words  preceding  it  to  the  end,  as  the  loco- 
motive and  baggage-car  of  a  railroad  train 
might  be  together  detached  from  the  front 
and  run  around  to  the  rear.  The  result  of 
this  very  primitive  process  is  apt  to  be  that 
the  entry  begins  with  a  meaningless  colloca- 
tion of  words  like  "Acid  to  casks,"  while  two 
words  that  are  most  intimately  connected  in 
thought,  as  "carbonic"  and  "acid,"  are  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible  from  each  other. 
One  of  the  most  ludicrous  instances  I  ever 
met  with  was  when  the  title  "Resolution  of 
inquiry  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen  as  to  the  oc 
cupancy  of  several  rooms  of  the  Capitol  by 
one  Page  as  restaurant"  was  inverted  to  read 
"Page  as  restaurant.  Resolution  of  inquiry 
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submitted  by  Mr.  Allen  as  to  the  occupancy 
of  several  rooms  of  the  Capitol  by  one."  The 
effect  is  enhanced  when,  as  in  the  above  in- 
stances, the  final  period  of  the  original  title  is 
left  undisturbed,  so  that  the  two  parts  of  the 
inverted  title  are  as  completely  separated  as 
if  they  were  two  distinct  sentences. 

Now  an  index  is  not  literature,  and  in  the 
making  of  one  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  laws  of  rhetoric  should  be  followed ;  but 
the  observance  of  two  simple  rules  will  to  a 
great  extent  rid  an  index  of  such  absurdities 
as  those  shown  above. 

1.  Avoid  leaving  a  prepositional   or  other 
phrase  united  with  a  noun  to  which  it  does 
not  belong. 

2.  Do  not   separate  an  adjective  from  its 
noun  by  other  words. 

Applying  the  first  rule  to  the  entry  under 
discussion,  changing  the  period  to  a  comma, 
and  lower-casing  the  transferred  first  word  of 
the  original  title,  we  have  "Acid,  means  for 
supplying  carbonic,  to  casks."  Applying  the 
second  rule  also,  we  have  "Acid,  carbonic, 
means  for  supplying,  to  casks."  This  form  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  splits  up  the  title 
into  too  many  short  sections ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count some  would  reject  the  second  rule. 
The  objection  may  properly  be  met,  however, 
in  this  instance,  by  omitting  the  comma  after 
"supplying,"  and  printing  "Acid,  carbonic, 
means  for  supplying  to  casks."  When  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  make 
an  exception  and  separate  adjective  and  noun 
— tho  I  think  that  one  who  has  become  used 
to  keeping  them  together  will  not  want  to 
separate  them  often.  W:  S.  BURNS. 


so 

W 


ME  RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN 

MAKING  INDEXES. 
From  Engineering  News,  Aug.  20,  1903. 

WHAT  constitutes  a  good  index?  Accord- 
ing to  the  definition  given  by  the  Century 
Dictionary,  an  index  is : 

A  detailed  alphabetic  (or,  rarely,  classified)  list  of 
table  of  figures,  names  of  persons,  places,  etc., 
treated  or  mentioned  in  a  book  or  a  series  of  books, 
pointing  out  their  exact  positions  in  the  volume. 

In  the  original  Latin  the  word  index  meant 
a  discoverer,  informer,  indicator  or  that  which 
points  out,  hence,  particularly,  the  index  fin- 
ger. It  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  the  definition 
just  quoted  that  it  does  not  emphasize  a  little 
more  the  distinctive  office  of  indicator  or 
pointer-out,  which  the  index  to  a  book  occu- 
pies. A  better  definition  in  this  respect  would 
be  the  following:  An  index  is  an  alphabetic 
list  of  catch  words  or  key  words  of  the  topics, 
persons,  places,  etc.,  mentioned  in  a  book, 
with  numerical  references  to  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  these  topics,  names,  places,  etc.,  in  its 
pages. 

Neither  of  these  definitions,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  expresses  fully  the  exact  nature  of  a 
good  book  index.  Nearly  all  topics  are  di- 


vided into  sub-topics,  and  these  are  divided 
again  into  minor  topics.  In  the  best  form  of 
indexes  only  the  key  words  of  the  main  topics 
are  arranged  alphabetically  with  reference  to 
the  index  as  a  whole,  those  of  each  sub-topic 
being  arranged  under  its  proper  main  topic 
in  alphabetical  sequence  in  respect  to  them- 
selves alone.  This  subdivision  of  alphabetic 
lists  may  be  extended  to  any  degree,  which 
the  nature  of  the  topics  makes  desirable.  In 
other  words,  the  element  of  classification  as 
well  as  that  of  alphabetic  arrangement,  enters 
into  the  selection  of  the  key  words,  which, 
with  their  proper  modifying  and  qualifying 
words  and  page  references  constitute  an  in- 
dex. 

Keeping  alphabetic  arrangement  and  classi- 
fication in  mind,  the  first  duty  .of  an  indexer 
having  a  number  of  topics,  reference  to  which 
is  desirable,  is  to  select  for  each  of  these  top- 
ics a  key  word  which  a  person  wishing  to 
refer  to  that  particular  topic  is  most  likely  to 
think  of  and  seek.  This  is  evidently  in  many 
cases  purely  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  it  is 
the  difficulty  of  judging  exactly  what  word 
another  person  will  think  of  in  any  particular 
case  which  makes  necessary  cross-indexing 
and  cross-reference,  which  are  explained  fur- 
ther on.  Although  the  selection  of  key  words 
is  not  a  process  which  rules  alone  can  direct, 
it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that 
there  are  certain  general  rules  governing  this 
work  which  the  indexer  should  strive  to  fol- 
low. 

A  modifying  or  qualifying  word  is  seldom 
if  ever  suitable  for  a  key  word.  Such  words 
as  Assumed,  Best,  Character  and  Nature  be- 
long to  this  class  and  their  uselessness  as  key 
words  may  be  seen  from  a  single  illustration. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  topic  to  be  indexed  is 
a  discussion  of  the  character  of  flange  section 
for  plate  girders.  Now  a  person  desiring  to 
find  this  discussion  would  be  no  more  likely 
to  look  under  "character"  than  he  would  un- 
der, say,  "composition"  of  flange  section, 
"make-up"  of  flange  section,  "design"  of 
flange  section,  either  of  which  would  express 
the  topic  indexed  quite  as  accurately  as  "char- 
acter." The  preceding  rule  is  a  very  elemen- 
tary one,  but  it  is  violated  with  surprising 
frequency  in  book  indexes. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  topic  is  not  a 
criterion  for  the  selection  of  the  key  word  by 
which  to  index  it.  Instead  the  thought  should 
be  first  of  the  classification  under  which  the 
word  properly  comes,  and  second  what  posi- 
tion in  this  classification  the  topic  occupies; 
that  is,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  main  topic 
or  is  a  part  of  the  sub-topic  under  a  main 
topic.  The  reason  for  this  is  of  course  that 
ideas  cannot  be  alphabetized;  only  words  are 
susceptible  to  this  form  of  arrangement. 
Hence  the  position  of  any  particular  idea  in 
an  alphabetic  list  is  determined  by  the  se- 
quence of  words  employed  to  express  that 
idea;  one  arrangement  of  words  may  place  it 
near  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet,  while 
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another  will  place  it  toward  the  end,  and  the 
reader  has  nothing  upon  which  to  base  his 
judgment  as  to  where  it  will  be  found.  If, 
however,  we  first  classify  the  ideas  we  wish 
to  make  reference  to  into  main  and  sub- 
classes proceeding  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  we  finally  limit  the  field  in  which 
the  idea  may  be  located  so  that  it  can  be 
found  easily  and  certainly. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  assume  that  the  topic 
we  wish  to  index  is  "assumed  uplift  for  swing- 
spans."  The  fundamental  idea  is  uplift  or  end- 
uplift  and  either  might  be  selected  as  a  key 
word  if  we  adopt  the  rule  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  a  topic  is  the  criterion  for  the 
selection  of  the  key  word  by  which  to  index 
the  topic.  If  "uplift"  is  chosen  its  alphabetic 
position  is  at  the  end  of  the  index,  and  if  end- 
uplift  is  chosen  that  position  is  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  index.  If,  however,  we  con- 
sider the  classification  of  the  idea  we  should 
place  "uplift"  as  a  minor  topic  under  the  sub- 
topic  "swing  spans"  under  the  main  topic 
"drawbridges." 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  would  a 
reader  desiring  to  look  up  "assumed  uplift  of 
swing  spans"  be  likely  to  think  of  searching 
for  it  under  "drawbridges."  There  are  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  he  would.  "Uplift"  in 
its  special  meaning  here  is  peculiar  to  swing 
spans  alone,  and  as  a  reader  would  have 
swing  spans  only  in  mind,  and  never  fixed 
spans,  lift  spans  or  bascule  spans,  when  seek- 
ing information  respecting  "uplift,"  "swing 
spans"  seems  at  least  as  desirable  a  key  word 
as  "uplift."  The  reason  for  placing  swing 
spans  as  a  sub-topic  under  drawbridges  is  that 
a  swing  span  is  only  one  of  several  forms  of 
drawbridges.  It  might,  however,  be  made  a 
main  topic  itself  and  certainly  would  be,  were 
the  book  being  indexed  a  treatise  on  draw- 
bridges alone. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  cardinal  rule  of  good 
indexing  that  if  a  key  word  is  used  at  all  then 
every  possible  reference  under  that  head  should 
be  included.  The  force  of  this  rule  will  be 
appreciated  if  we  assume  that  a  person  wishes 
to  look  up  all  that  a  book  has  to  say  on  swing 
bridges.  His  natural  course  would  be  to  look 
under  "swing  spans"  in  the  index  and  consult 
every  reference  he  found  there.  If  uplift  were 
not  included  in  these  references  he  would  miss 
this  important  item  altogether  unless  he  ran 
upon  it  by  chance  in  consulting  some  of  the 
other  topics  referred  to. 

Undoubtedly  "uplift"  is  also  a  possible  key 
word  for  this  topic,  and  one  which  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  might  be  thought  of  by  a 
reader  rather  than  "swing  spans."  It  is  ad- 
visable, therefore,  to  cross-index  the  topic  un- 
der "uplift,"  unless  it  should  happen  to  be 
divided  into  several  sub-topics  when  the  key 
word  "uplift"  should  be  made  merly  a  cross- 
reference  to  "swing  spans,"  under  which 
would  be  found  for  the  reasons  already  stated 
a  full  detailed  index  of  uplift,  and  all  its  sub- 


topics. In  such  a  use  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
cross-reference  saves  space  by  avoiding  a 
lengthy  repetition.  Were  there  no  sub-topics 
under  uplift,  then  the  cross-reference,  instead 
of  cross-indexing  would  be  a  fault  because  it 
would  necessitate  the  reader  making  another 
search  to  find  nothing  additional  but  the  page 
number,  which  might  have  just  as  well  been 
given  him  at  once. 

The  preceding  injunctions  respecting  the 
necessity  of  keeping  classification  of  topics  in 
mind  in  selecting  the  key  words  for  indexing 
them  do  not  constitute  the  whole  problem  of 
making  an  index,  but  they  do  embody  certain 
cardinal  principles  of  good  indexing  whose 
neglect  is  the  chief  reason  for  many  of  the 
poor  indexes  with  which  engineering  books 
are  provided,  and  whose  careful  observance 
will  simplify  very  much  the  labor  of  any  one 
who  has  an  index  to  make. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  INDEX  OF  THE  ' 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIBRARY. 

BY  the  indexing  of  the  state  newspapers  the 
librarian  of  the  California  State  Library  has 
added  an  important  feature  to  the  historical 
department.  Its  usefulness  and  the  good  re- 
sults accomplished  after  several  years  of  ex- 
periment make  it  seem  worth  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  readers  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 
The  early  history  of  California  has  a  fascina- 
tion all  its  own.  Events  of  great  import 
came  thick  and  fast,  and  in  the  rush  and  ex- 
citement, public  records  were  meagerly  kept, 
and  many  times  fire  and  flood  swept  away 
those  that  existed.  Consequently,  the  early 
newspapers  of  California  are  of  untold  his- 
toric value  and  an  index  is  a  most  important 
key  to  their  treasure.  The  first  paper  ever 
printed  in  the  state  was  The  Calif ornian,  first 
published  in  1846,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
American  flag  had  been  raised,  on  July  7,  on 
the  old  adobe  custom  house  at  Monterey,  the 
seat  of  Mexican  government  in  California. 
An  old  worn  out  Ramage  press,  a  battered 
font  of  Spanish  type,  and  a  small  amount  of 
ink  found  in  one  of  the  public  buildings  gave 
the  mechanical  equipment.  A  limited  supply 
of  paper  such  as  was  used  for  wrapping  the 
popular  cigarito,  was  secured.  With  these 
materials  The  Californian  was  brought  forth 
—  a  curious  old  paper,  printed  half  in  Eng- 
lish, half  in  Spanish,  with  two  v's  placed  side 
by  side  to  form  a  w.  This  paper,  although 
exceedingly  primitive  in  makeup,  faithfully 
recorded  passing  events.  There  were  times 
when  the  gold  fever  attacked  the  entire  office 
force,  and  the  old  wooden  press  was  silent 
for  many  days.  But,  fortunately,  there  was 
always  a  return  to  duty  and  the  succeeding 
papers  teemed  with  vivid  accounts  of  the  life 
of  the  mines. 

With  this  paper,  the  present  index  was 
started.  Each  article  was  carefully  noted  and 
if  of  historic  value,  was  classified  and  a  type- 
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written  card  prepared  and  filed  for  reference. 
An  illustration  will  probably  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  method  employed. 

Conquest  of  California. 
Articles  of  capitulation. 

Cat.,  Feb.   13,   1847.     I~I- 

All  articles  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia are  classified  under  Conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia, following  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
article,  name  of  paper,  date,  page  and  column. 
In  this  manner,  over  30  years'  history  of  the 
state  has  been  compiled  ia  detail.  The  index 
contains  hundreds  of  topics  and  thousands  of 
cards.  A  current  paper  is  faithfully  indexed 
each  day,  so  that  in  time  the  two  indexes  will 
coalesce,  and  we  will  then. have,  for  reference, 
the  history  of  the  state  as  the  newspapers 
have  recorded  it  from  day  to  day. 

M.  E.  GAROUTTE,  California  State  Library. 


TRAVELLING  LIBRARIES  AND  WOM- 
EN'S CLUBS. 

THE  Library  Committee  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  urging  the  development  and  ex- 
tension of  travelling  library  work  through  the 
clubs  in  states  where  this  work  is  not  carried 
on  by  commissions.  The  suggestions  made 
are  as  follows : 

1.  If  your  federation  has  not  taken  up  the 
travelling  library  work,  we  suggest  that  you 
could  in  no  way  more  adequately  serve  the 
educational  interests  of    the  people    of    your 
state. 

2.  Let  each  state  federation  have  a  stand- 
ing library  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  see  to  the  proper  distribution  of  libraries. 

3.  Let  each  club  present  one  or  more  libra- 
ries to  the  state  federation  packed  in  cases 
suitable  for  holding  and  transporting  books 
which  may  be  given  by  individuals,  members 
or  their  friends.     If  this  method  is  imprac- 
ticable, let  each  member  of  the  state  federation 
pledge  one  or  more  books. 

4.  Seek  to  form  department  libraries  for  the 
use  of  clubs  in  towns  where  there  are  no  pub- 
lic libraries. 

5.  In  order  to  arouse  public  opinion  on  the 
subject,  ask  the  county  superintendents  to  re- 
serve a  place  on  their  respective  institute  pro- 
grams for  the  consideration  of  library  ques- 
tions. 

6.  If  the  state  federation  is  already  carrying 
on  this  work,  try  to  increase  its  efficiency  by 
making  it  a  state  institution. 

7.  Let  each  state  try  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  library  commission  which,  together 
with  the  state  librarian,  shall  send  travelling 
libraries  from  the  state  library  to  any  commu- 
nity or  organization  desiring  them. 

?.  Let  the  federation  use  its  influence  in 
obtaining  an  annual  appropriation  from  the 
state  legislature  to  defray  the  expense  of  pur- 
chasing and  distributing  books. 

9-  Let  the  clubs  try  to  establish  free  public 


libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  towns  where 
there  are  none. 

10.  A  travelling  case  of  pictures  will  prove 
a  valuable  adjunct  in  clubs  which  are  trying 
to  study  art. 

n.  Let  clubs  send  reports  to  the  state  fed- 
eration library  committee  of  any  library  work 
accomplished  by  club  women,  either  in  clubs 
or  subordinate  federations. 

The  Library  Committee  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration purposes  next  year  to  collect  full  sta- 
tistics regarding  travelling  libraries  as  organ- 
ized or  maintained  by  women's  clubs,  as  the 
basis  for  an  extended  report  on  the  subject. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY. 

THE  Library  of  West  Virginia  University 
now  has  the  distinction  of  possessing  what  is 
admittedly  the  finest  building  in  the  state.  It 
is  entirely  of  stone,  and  was  designed  with 
reference  to  the  future  prospects  of  a  rapidly 
growing  state  and  university  and  in  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  growth  for  the  library  rather  than 
with  reference  to  the  present  number  of  books, 
which  is  small,  not  much  exceeding  20,000. 
Accordingly  the  accommodations  for  readers 
are  at  present  greatly  out  of  proportion  to 
the  stack-room,  which  has  a  limit  of  40,000; 
but  ample  space  has  been  left  at  the  back  of 
the  building  so  that  when  this  limit  has  been 
reached  and  the  capacity  of  reading  and  sem- 
inary rooms  exhausted,  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  enlarge  the  stack. 

The  illustration  elsewhere  shows  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  building.  The  entrance 
hall,  with  librarian's  offices  to  the  right  and 
toilet  rooms  to  the  left,  opens  directly  upon 
the  rotunda,  which  serves  as  the  delivery 
room.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  loan  desk, 
with  a  broad  passage  behind  it  leading  to  the 
fireproof  stack  opposite.  On  either  side  the 
passage  is  a  small  office,  one  used  for  acces- 
sioning and  cataloging,  the  other  for  maps 
and  the  overflow  of  periodicals.  On  both  sides 
of  the  entrance,  the  columns  of  the  rotunda 
serving  for  partitions,  are  well-proportioned, 
large  rooms,  amply  lighted  by  high  windows 
on  three  sides,  which  serve  for  reference  and 
reading.  The  plan  of  the  second  story  is 
similar  excepting  that  there  is  here  no  en- 
trance to  the  stack  and  the  two  large  rooms 
are  partitioned  off  from  the  rotunda,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  gallery.  The  third  story 
has  three  well-lighted  rooms  and  five  dark 
store  rooms  running  under  the  eaves.  The 
small  rooms  are,  of  course,  intended  for  sem- 
inary use,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  fur- 
nished. They  have  been  assigned  in  the  fol- 
lowing groups :  Philosophy  and  Education ; 
History  and  Sociology;  Classical  languages; 
Modern  languages;  and  English,  including 
Rhetoric. 

The  two  large  rooms  on  the  second  story, 
with  the  gallery,  were  designed  for  the  Nat- 
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ural  History  Museum,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
placed  there  and  we  find  here  a  singular  weak- 
ness in  the  plan  of  the  building.  Either  the 
necessity  for  quiet  in  a  library  or  the  propen- 
sity of  visitors  for  conversation  was  over- 
looked by  the  architects,  and  we  discover  that 
even  the  few  sightseers  now  examining  the 
building  are  overheard  so  plainly  in  the  read- 
ing and  reference  rooms  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  lock  the  doors  upon  the  gallery 
and  admit  visitors  only  when  an  attendant 
can  accompany  them.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  more  visitors  were 
drawn  in  by  the  interests  of  a  museum  and 
induced  to  stop  and  discuss  the  specimens  ex- 
hibited, and  this  suggests  one  of  the  practical 
difficulties  in  combining  two  such  functions  in 
a  comparatively  small  building.  At  present 
one  of  these  rooms  is  occupied  by  the  sheep- 
bound  set  of  government  documents,  which 
the  library  possesses  complete  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War. 

The  furnishing  of  the  reading  and  refer- 
ence rooms  presented  a  problem  which  was 
solved  on  an  original  principle  which  may 
prove  interesting  and  suggestive.  The  active 
members  of  the  furnishing  committee  were 
the  librarian  and  the  superintendent  of  build- 
ings, who  happens  to  be  the  professor  of  ap- 
plied mechanics,  and  the  problem  presented 
itself  to  his  scientific  brain  in  this  wise:  In  a 
reference  room,  the  ideal  arrangement  must 
be  that  which  strikes  the  proper  mean  be- 
tween the  accommodation  of  readers  and  the 
accommodation  of  books.  If  the  ideal  were 
the  housing  of  the  greatest  number  of  books, 
we  should  have  the  stack,  but  that  is  supplied 
elsewhere.  Or  if  it  were  the  largest  accom- 
modations for  readers  we  should  exclude 
bookcases  altogether.  It  must  be  a  mean 
somewhere  between  those  two.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  highest  average  of  both,  for  since 
the  stack,  which  is  open  to  all  students,  is 
designed  especially  to  hold  the  books,  in  the 
reference  room  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  readers.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  most 
economical  provision  for  either  books  or  read- 
ers is  along  the  walls;  and  as  the  readers  are 
to  have  the  preference  they  must  be  given  this 
position.  Accordingly  he  argued  that  the 
proper  method  was  to  panel  the  walls  and  run 
reading  desks  entirely  around  them.  The 
floor  space  should  then,  he  thought,  be  appor- 
tioned between  bookcases  and  tables  on  a  plan 
which  would  allow  of  the  highest  proportion, 
not  of  both  persons  and  books  but  of  books 
to  persons,  for  this  plan  would  evidently  pro- 
vide the  best  service  to  the  readers  actually 
accommodated.  After  examining  all  possible 
plans  which  suggested  themselves  to  the  com- 
mittee, this  ideal  was  found  to  be  realized 
in  a  row  of  four  cases  four  shelves  high  and 
four  long,  low  enough  to  be  overlooked  from 
the  desk,  and  a  double  row  of  tables  beyond. 

This  plan  was  actually  followed  in  furnish- 
ing the  reference  room,  and  has  proved  very 
successful.  It  is  evident  that  the  accommoda- 


tions for  readers  are  not  excessive,  for  in  busy 
hours  most  of  the  seats  are  now  occupied, 
and  the  wall  desks,  which  allow  of  greater 
absorption  in  study,  are  very  popular. 

The  reading  room  has  not  yet  been  fur- 
nished excepting  by  some  rather  dilapidated 
cases  and  tables  brought  over  from  the  old 
library,  and  it  may  be  that  experience  with 
the  needs  of  the  situation  may  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent plan  for  this ;  but  for  a  college  refer- 
ence room,  which  must  accommodate  not  only 
users  of  reference  books  but  also  to  some  ex- 
tent students  who  come  there  to  spend  odd 
hours  between  recitations,  the  above  propor- 
tion of  books  to  readers  serves  very  well,  and 
the  wall  desks  especially  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended. 

The  different  needs  of  the  college  from 
those  of  the  public  library  obtrude  themselves 
in  several  ways  upon  whoever  plans  a  college 
library  building  or  its  furniture  and  arrange- 
ments, and  they  have  not  as  yet  been  adequate- 
ly discussed.  One  of  the  most  obvious  differ- 
ences is  in  the  demand  for  the  various  classes 
of  books.  For  instance,  biography  and  travel, 
among  the  most  popular  classes  in  a  public 
library,  are  with  us  comparatively  little  used 
and  properly  occupy  the  most  inconvenient 
position  in  the  stack.  Whether  this  is  true 
in  all  college  libraries  might  be  a  matter  of 
some  interest,  involving  questions  of  emphasis 
in  purchase  and  cataloging  as  well  as  details 
of  housing. 

Another  point  which  undoubtedly  needs  dis- 
cussion is  the  shelving  and  management  of 
reserved  books.  These  are  comparatively  few 
in  number  and  are  so  much  in  request  that 
they  might  properly  be  given  a  different  treat- 
ment from  the  main  body  of  reference  books; 
and  the  peculiar  temptation  to  stealing  \vhich 
they  offer  seems  to  require  this.  But  I  know 
of  no  very  satisfactory  arrangement.  At  least 
one  library  shuts  them  off  entirely  from  stu- 
dents' access  and  lets  them  out  for  hour 
periods  by  special  slips.  Our  own,  and  I  be- 
lieve, most  college  libraries,  place  them  on 
open  shelves  in  the  reference  room,  from 
which  they  can  be  carried  away  without  much 
difficulty,  like  any  other  book  on  open  access 
shelves,  provided  the  conscience  of  the  stu- 
dent permits ;  and  the  student  conscience 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  undeveloped  in  this 
direction  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  inconven- 
ience. These  plans  mark  two  extremes,  and 
neither  are  especially  desirable.  Some  special 
arrangement  seems  to  be  called  for,  possibly 
separate  alcoves,  admitting  of  free  examina- 
tion of  the  books  combined  with  special  care 
in  guarding  them,  and  situated  near  the  loan 
desk  so  that  when  taken  to  the  reading  room 
such  books  may  be  conveniently  charged.  We 
have  not  yet  discovered  any  good  plan  for  the 
isolation  of  these  disturbers  of  the  peace 
which  will  fit  in  well  with  the  plan  of  the 
building,  but  we  are  hoping  to  do  so  by  the 
time  the  legislature  can  give  us  a  new  appro- 
priation for  furniture.  PAULINE  G.  WIGGIN. 
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CHILDREN'S   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE 
CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTS- 
BURGH. 

From  the  7th  Annual  Report,  1903- 

SINCE  the  organization  of  this  department 
five  years  ago,  the  various  children's  rooms 
have  been  used  by  1,132,586  children,  and  the 
department  has  issued  for  home  use  769,615 
volumes.     There  are  now   122  places  in  the 
city  where  children  may  get  books  from  the 
library.    There  is  some  temptation  to  become 
sentimental  and  over-enthusiastic  concerning 
the  beneficent  results  of  this  work.    It  is  like- 
wise easy  to  be  cynical  and  pessimistic  with 
regard  to  it.     Work  with  children  in  public 
libraries  is  too  recent  to  enable  us  to  show 
many  tangible  results  in  adults,  since  too  few 
of  the  children  who  have  had  these  special 
public  library  privileges  have  yet   grown   to 
manhood  or  womanhood.    We  have  carefully 
considered  our  ground,  however,  and  resting 
on  the  testimony  of  the  great  educators  from 
Plato  to  the  present  day,   we  cannot   doubt 
the  principle  that  good  books  will  do  more 
for  man  in  his  childhood  and  youth  than  at 
any    other    period    of    his    career.      Phillips 
Brooks   said,    "He   who   helps   a   child   helps 
humanity   with    a    distinctness,    with    an    im- 
mediateness,    which   no   other   help   given   to 
human  creatures  in  any  other  stage  of  their 
human    life   can    possibly    give    again."      Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  has  said,  "Every  case 
of  vagabondage  has  its  root  in  some  neglected 
child.  .  .  .  Give  me  the  child,  the  state  shall 
have  the  man."     The  public  schools  of  our 
country  teach  the  children  to  read ;  they  can- 
not teach  them  what  to  read.     Knowing  how 
to  read,  nothing  can  keep  them  from  reading. 
\Ve   have  plenty  of  evidence  to  show   what 
sensational  and  injurious  stuff  they  do  read 
if  better  is  not  provided.     Scattered  through- 
out   this    city    are    innumerable    small    shops 
where  the  most  debasing  and  sensational  lit- 
erature is  daily  sold  to  children.     Is  it  not  a 
\yise  expenditure  of  effort  for  a  free  public 
library  to  enter  vigorously  into  competition 
with    these   purveyors   and    place   within   the 
reach  of  every  child  of  our  city  all  the  clean 
and  wholesome  literature  it  can  secure? 


THE  quiet  book  by  the  quiet  lamp  is  a  good 
charmer.  Here  the  true  student  forms  his 
friendships  with  the  masters  of  thought  and 
fancy,  here  they  speak  to  him  not  under  the 
constraints  of  the  classroom;  here  he  may  re- 
lax without  weakness,  adventure  without 
limit,  soar  without  fear  and  hope  without  end. 
It  is  the  old  story.  Books  are,  as  Huxley  put 
it,  "his  main  helpers,"  and  the  free  reading 
outside  the  set  tasks  is,  perhaps,  next  to 
music,  his  most  ennobling  pleasure.  The  loss 
of  this  is  to-day  the  thing  that  does  so  much 
to  deprive  our  college  life  and  conversation 
of  the  fine  flavor  of  that  much  misunderstood 
thing  —  Culture. 
Andrew  F.  West  at  National  Educational  Association. 


INDEXES  TO  BOTANICAL  BOOKS. 

Charles  E.  Bessey,  in  Science. 

IT  is  time  that  reform  was  made  in  the 
indexing  of  botanical  books.  There  appears 
to  be  an  impression  among  index-makers 
that  people  want  their  indexes  sorted  into 
various  kinds,  so  that  we  find,  for  example, 
an  "index  of  illustrations,"  an  "index  of 
English  names."  an  "index  of  Latin  names," 
an  "index  of  synonyms,"  etc.  If  this  thing 
goes  on  we  may  have,  m  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, indexes  of  the  names  of  persons  cited ; 
indexes  of  experiments,  descriptions  and  dis- 
cussions; indexes  of  original  paragraphs;  in- 
dexes of  secondhand  paragraphs,  etc.  Prob- 
ably nearly  every  user  of  books  will  agree 
that  more  than  one  index  is  a  nuisance. 
When  one  takes  up  a  book  to  look  for  Ma- 
honia  it  is  awkward  and  annoying  to  find 
that  it  is  not  in  the  "index  of  Latin  names" 
but  must  be  sought  in  the  "English  index." 
How  is  one  to  know  where  to  look  for  Sapo- 
dilla,  and  Sassafras?  In  some  recent  indexes 
the  first  is  given  in  the  English  index,  while 
the  second  occurs  only  in  the  Latin  index. 

It  may  be  said  that  after  all  our  inveigh- 
ing against  indexlessness  we  ought  to  be 
doubly  thankful  for  two  indexes,  instead  of 
making  complaints,  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  possible  "to  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing."  Give  us  a  good  index,  and  let  it  in- 
clude everything  which  it  is  desirable  to  list, 
but  do  not  make  separate  indexes. 


NOT  all  books  are  good,  nor  is  all  reading 
profitable  —  bad  and  sordid  minds  do  produce 
books,  and  to  preserve  these  books  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  great  organized  libraries.  But 
it  is  also  one  of  the  functions  of  great  organ- 
ized libraries  to  transmute  evil,  to  make  it 
good  by  throwing  everything  into  its  proper 
place,  by  showing  all  in  its  proper  light.  It  is 
as  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  where  there  is  evil, 
and  evil  people  —  but  the  light  is  right.  The 
wide  world  is  wholesome;  though  there  are 
poisonous  constituents  in  the  air,  in  the  water, 
yet  the  combinations  are  good.  So  it  is  with 
the  great  libraries.  There  is  an  ethical  and 
psychological  chemistry  which  makes  the  to- 
tality of  the  record  of  human  thought  and 
feeling  a  witness  for  what  is  wholesome,  true 
and  good.  The  existence  of  the  record  of 
evil  in  a  great  library  is  desirable  —  nothing 
can  make  the  suppression  of  truth  a  good. 
For  in  that  wide  spacious  world  of  the  record 
of  mankind  which  we  call  a  Great  Library  all 
things,  good  and  evil,  fall  into  their  true  place, 
are  seen  in  their  true  proportion.  Thus  keep- 
ers of  libraries  may  with  truth  inscribe  above 
their  doors  the  words  of  the  Governor  of  the 
city  in  the  "New  Atlantis" : 

"We  maintain  a  trade,  not  for  gold,  silver 
or  jewels,  nor  for  silks,  nor  for  spices,  nor 
any  other  commodity  of  matter,  but  only  for 
God's  first  creature,  which  was  Light." 

— 7".  W.  Lyster,  in  Library  Association  Record. 
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Hmcrican  Xtbrarv  association. 

President:  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Treasurer:  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

PROCEEDINGS,   1903. 

The  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Conference  was  issued  and  distributed 
to  members  the  last  week  in  August.  It 
makes  a  volume  of  248  pages,  including  a 
special  index.  Extra  copies  may  be  had  at 
$i  each  on  application  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Pub- 
lishing Board,  iol/2  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Correction  should  be  made  of  an  error  in 
the  Proceedings  by  which  the  name  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Porter  Clarke  is  given  as  "Emily 
Clarke,"  in  the  discussion  of  "Library  School 
training  from  the  standpoint  of  previous  prac- 
tical experience"  (p.  154). 

A.  L.  A.  PORTRAIT  INDEX. 

The  Publishing  Board  makes  the  following 
announcement  regarding  the  "Portrait  index," 
which  has  been  for  some  time  in  preparation, 
edited  under  the  direction  of  W.  C.  Lane  by 
Miss  Nina  K.  Browne,  secretary  of  the  Board : 

"The  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  has  nearly 
ready  for  the  press  and  expects  to  put  into 
the  printer's  hands  early  in  1904,  an  Index  of 
Portraits  for  which  it  has  for  several  years 
been  gathering  material  with  the  assistance  of 
many  collaborators  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Over  100,000  references  to  portraits  in  periodi- 
cals, published  collections,  and  illustrated 
works  have  been  brought  together  and  the 
labor  of  digesting  and  arranging  this  material 
is  well  advanced.  While  a  large  part  of  the 
indexing  has  been  done  by  volunteers  repre- 
senting some  30  different  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  England,  all  work- 
ing under  the  same  careful  directions,  regu- 
lar assistance  has  also  been  employed  at  the 
office  of  the  Publishing  Board  for  many 
months  indexing  some  of  the  more  difficult  or 
extensive  collections  and  others  not  available 
elsewhere.  Practically  all  the  material  in  the 
large  libraries  of  Boston  and  vicinity  and  in 
those  of  New  York,  that  was  thought  desira- 
ble, has  been  included. 

"The  selection  of  works  to  be  indexed  has 
been  made  with  much  care,  the  needs  of  both 
small  and  great  libraries  being  kept  in  view. 
To  make  the  work  useful  to  the  smaller  libra- 
ries many  commonly  accessible  sets  and  col- 
lections have  been  indexed,  provided  the  quali- 
ty of  the  portraits  contained  in  them  was 
good,  while  the  attempt  has  also  been  made 
to  include  portraits  of  distinct  value  or  ex- 
cellence contained  in  works  so  expensive,  rare 
or  ancient  that  they  would  be  found  only  in 
the  larger  libraries.  Genealogies  and  local  his- 
tories though  containing  large  numbers  of 
portraits  have  in  general  been  excluded.  A 
few  have  been  admitted,  but  any  general  in- 


dexing of  these  works  would  have  increased 
the  bulk  of  the  Index  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  value. 

"This  is  the  only  comprehensive  index  of 
its  kind  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  will 
be  of  value  to  publishers  and  newspaper  ed- 
itors as  well  as  in  libraries.  Work  was  be- 
gun in  1897,  and  has  proceeded  continuously, 
deliberately,  and  carefully.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  result  will  justify  the  expense  and  labor 
of  preparation. 

"It  is  expected  that  the  price  of  the  Por- 
trait Index  will  be  about  $10  and  that  it  will 
be  issued  in  two  volumes. 

"Orders  may  be  sent  to  the 

"A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD, 

"iol/2  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass." 

State  Xibrarp  Commissions. 

MASSACHUSETTS  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COM- 
MISSION :  C.  B.  Tillinghast,  chairman,  State 
Library,  Boston. 

The  commission  has  issued  its  I3th  annual 
report,  covering  the  year  1902.  There  are  but 
two  towns  in  the  state  (Lakeville  and  Nor- 
well)  without  a  free  public  library,  and  in  one 
of  these  (Norwell)  a  privately  managed  li- 
brary is  practically  accessible  to  the  people  of 
the  town.  State  aid  in  the  form  of  a  grant 
of  books  has  been  extended  to  41  towns.  The 
usual  brief  record  of  the  libraries  of  the  state 
is  given,  and  the  "Notes  of  progress"  give 
more  detailed  information  of  new  buildings, 
additions  to  collections,  and  like  items  of  in- 
terest. 

NEW  YORK.  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  DIVISION: 
Melvil  Dewey,  Director,  State  Library,  Al- 
bany. 

The  report  of  the  Public  Libraries  Division 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1902,  appears  as 
Bulletin  42  of  the  Home  Education  Department 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
During  the  year  10  permanent  and  18  pro- 
visional library  charters  were  granted.  "There 
are  now  212  independent  libraries  in  the  Uni- 
versity, all  except  four,  free  for  circulation." 
The  inspector  and  sub-inspector,  Messrs.  East- 
man and  Yust,  have  made  309  visits  in  55 
counties,  to  62  libraries  not  previously  reached 
and  19  not  connected  with  the  university. 
"The  inspector  gave  60  lectures  and  addresses 
in  communities  proposing  to  establish  public 
libraries,  before  library  associations  and  in- 
stitutes, in  State  and  Pratt  library  schools 
and  at  Chautauqua  Assembly." 

In  all  1137  libraries  have  reported  to  the 
Division,  these  giving  a  total  for  circulation 
of  10,063,703,  an  average  of  1385  for  each  1000 
population.  The  report  gives  specific  as  well 
as  general  details  of  library  progress  through- 
out the  state,  recommendations  for  a  building 
of  moderate  size,  a  summary  of  library  legisla- 
tion, and  record  of  the  state  and  national  1 
brary  meetings. 
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State  Xibrars  associations. 

IOWA   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Johnson  Brigham,  State  libra- 
rian, Des  Moines. 

Secretary:  Miss  Clara  Estabrook,  Public 
Library,  Elclora. 

Treasurer:  M.  Hale  Douglass,  Grinnell  Col- 
lege Library. 

The  I4th  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Li- 
brary Association  will  be  held  at  Marshall- 
town,  Oct.  5-7,  1903.  The  chief  address  will 
be  by  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library. 

KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Pratt  In- 
stitute Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  R.  P.  Bliss,  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone 
State  Library  Association  will  be  held  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  9  and  10.  The  program 
includes  addresses  by  Governor  Pennypacker, 
T.  L.  Montgomery,  state  librarian;  W.  H. 
Brett,  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library;  a 
round  table  discussion  for  small  libraries  ;  and 
a  session  on  the  Differentiation  of  fiction. 
Further  announcement  will  be  made  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Xibrarp  Scbools  ano  TTrainino 
Classes. 


PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 
ACCEPTED  CANDIDATES  FOR  CLASS  OF  1904. 

General  course. 


kew,   Sarah  Byrd,   Cleveland,  Ohio,  grad- 
uate Girls'  High  School  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Benham,  Minnie  L.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  grad- 
uate Ingham  University,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Bragg,  Clara,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  graduate 
Cazenovia  Seminary. 

Dalphin,  Marcia  Norma,  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
graduate  Franklin  Academy,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Emerson,  Isabel  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  grad- 
uate Cornell  University. 

Fish,  Elizabeth  Mildred,  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
graduate  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Forbes,  Helen  Cady,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Francis,  Alice  Gardner,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  grad-- 
uate  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Seminary  and  Ober- 
lin College. 

Fritz,  Louise  Pohlman,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J., 
Teachers'  College,  New  York,  1889-1890. 

Gleaspn,  Eleanor,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  graduate 
University  of  Rochester, 
[ill,   Edith,   Yellow   Springs,  Ohio,   Barnard 
College,  1899-1900. 

Jenner,  Dorothy  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  graduate 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn. 


Mendenhall,  Ida  M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  grad- 
uate Earlham  College  and  Indiana  State 
Normal  School. 

Mery,  Sophie  A.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  graduate 
Toledo  High  School. 

Robeson,  Julia  Goodrich,  Fanwood,  N.  J. 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Harriet  Price,  Randolph,  Ohio, 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College. 

Sayre,  Ethel  Fenton,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  grad- 
uate Rochester  High  School. 

Shearer,  Edith  Louise,  New  York  City. 

Stevens,  Bertha  Veronica,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
graduate  Rye  Seminary,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Waddell,  Winifred  Grace,  Oak  Park,  111., 
graduate  Oak  Park  High  School. 

Wakeman,  George  Bulkeley,  Moodus,  Ct, 
graduate  Cornell  University. 

Warren,  Sadie  Gertrude,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
graduate  Jamestown  High  School. 

Wheelock,  Julia,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  graduate 
Vassar  College. 

Whiting,  Susan,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Wiggin,  Frances  Sedgwick,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  graduate  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Historical  course. 

Bethune,  Edith  Veronique,  Toronto,  Canada, 
graduate  Pratt  Institute  Library  School, 
class  1903. 

Clendenin,  Susan,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  grad- 
uate Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  class 
1901. 

Gleason,  Caroline  F.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  grad- 
uate Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  1903. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Arabelle  Horton,  Westerleigh, 
West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  grad- 
uate Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  class 
1903. 

Jones,  Kathleen,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  graduate  Pratt 
Institute  Library  School,  class  1903. 

PERSONAL   NOTES. 

Miss  Ethel  Regina  Notes,  class  of  1901, 
formerly  librarian  of  the  West  Side  Branch 
of  the  University  Settlement  Society,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  junior  assistant  in 
the  Ridgewood  Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Miss  Adelaide  F.  Evans,  class  of  1903,  has 
gone  as  cataloger  to  the  library  of  Marietta 
College,  Ohio,  succeeding  Miss  Lillian  Burt. 

Miss  Ella  G.  McSurely,  class  of  1903,  has 
been  engaged  as  assistant  librarian  of  Miami 
University,  during  the  summer  school  of  1903. 

Miss  Edith  L.  Miller,  class  of  1903,  acted 
as  substitute  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Library, 
New  York,  during  the  summer. 

Miss  Eda  M.  Perry,  class  of  1903,  has  been 
engaged  by  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  as 
general  assistant. 

Mr.  Edward  Francis  Stevens,  class  of  1903, 
has  been  occupied  at  the  Library  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity during  the  summer. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Wray,  1903,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  assistant  by  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library. 
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WISCONSIN  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Summer  School  for  Library  Training  was 
held  in  Madison,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Free 
Library  Commission,  for  eight  weeks  during 
June  and  July.  Thirty  students  were  ac- 
cepted, each  being  chosen  from  the  large 
number  of  applicants  because  of  special  quali- 
fications and  preparation  for  library  work. 

Aside  from  the  instruction  given  by  the 
members  of  the  regular  staff  of  the  school, 
there  were  lectures  by  librarians  in  Madison 
and  vicinity. 

The  excellent  work  done  by  this  class  justi- 
fies the  commission  in  its  decision  to  require 
high  recommendations  as  to  personal  qualifi- 
cations for  library  work,  as  well  as  a  credita- 
ble record  in  a  library  and  proper  education, 
for  admission  to  the  summer  school.  It  is 
decidedly  not  the  object  of  the  school  to  give 
ignorant  librarians  more  certain  hold  upon 
positions  because  of  the  advantage  of  some 
technical  training.  Its  purpose  is  to  advance 
the  standard  for  librarianship  in  small  com- 
munities, and  it  is  felt  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  refusing  to  accept  as  stu- 
dents librarians  who  are  not  adapted  to  the 
work. 

The  registration  by  states  was  as  follows : 
Wisconsin  14,  Nebraska  2,  Illinois  4,  Michi- 
gan 2,  one  each  from  Minnesota,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  and  Norway. 

IReviewg. 

BEITRAGE  ZUR  BUCHERKUNDE  UND  PHILOLOGIE 
August  Wilmanns  zum  25.  Marz  1903 
gewidmet.  Leipzig,  Otto  Harrassowitz, 
1903.  7+551  P.  8°,  28  m. 
There  is  a  pleasant  custom,  especially  among 
German  scholars,  of  issuing  on  the  occasion 
of  a  birthday  or  other  anniversary  of  some 
distinguished  man  of  science  or  letters  a  col- 
lection of  monographs  touching  his  specialties, 
written  by  friends  and  former  and  present 
pupils.  The  present  volume  belongs  to  this 
class  of  books  and  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  range  of  the  scientific  interests  and  ac- 
tivities of  German  librarians.  It  contains 
some  thirty  papers,  less  than  half  of  which 
deal  with  subjects  directly  bearing  on  bib- 
liography and  library  history.  As  is  natural 
in  the  case  of  a  volume  dedicated  to  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  sev- 
eral papers  deal  with  the  history  of  that  libra- 
ry. In  the  first  paper  in  the  volume,  Dr.  Paul 
Schwenke  tells  of  an  interesting  episode  in 
the  early  history  of  the  library,  when,  at  the 
instance  of  its  founder,  the  Great  Elector,  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  the  books  then  in  the  library 
were  rebound  and  at  least  the  backs  renewed 
in  uniform  style,  in  red  morocco  with  gold 
ornaments.  Over  11,000  volumes  were  treated 
in  this  way  during  the  years  1688-1698.  To 
the  historian  it  may  be  interesting  enough  to 
be  able  to  trace  such  a  large  number  of  vol- 


umes in  the  library  as  belonging  to  its  earliest 
period,  but  the  rebinding  of  the  books  not  only 
spoiled  many  historically  interesting  bindings, 
but  a  large  number  of  old  ex-libris  marks 
must  have  been  destroyed,  and  thus  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  the  history  of  these  books 
beyond  the  time  when  they  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Berlin  Library.  Another  paper 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  library,  this  time 
from  recent  years,  is  Paul  Hirsch's  sketch 
of  the  "War  collection"  containing  books  and 
pamphlets  about  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870-1871.  Ernst  Roth's  statistical  investiga- 
tion of  the  medical  journals  published  in 
Germany  in  the  years  1853,  1875  and  1901  is 
especially  instructive.  The  purpose  of  the  au- 
thor is  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  the  appro- 
priations of  German  university  libraries  to 
follow  completely  the  growth  of  a  single 
branch  of  studies  merely  in  its  periodicals.  In 
1853  there  were  50  medical  periodicals,  cost- 
ing together  522  marks.  For  the  other  two 
years  the  figures  are:  in  1875,  93  periodicals, 
costing  1198  marks,  and  in  1901,  257  periodi- 
cals, costing  4687  marks. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  paper  in 
the  book  is  the  one  by  Wilhelm  Paszkowski 
on  Goethe  as  a  library  administrator.  After 
his  return  from  Italy  in  1788,  Goethe  was 
given  the  superintendence  of  all  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  Weimar,  and  the  libraries 
in  the  two  cities  Weimar  and  Jena  received 
his  attention  from  time  to  time.  In  1797  he 
was  put  in  special  charge  of  the  Weimar 
palace  library.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
charged  with  the  arrangement  of  the  library 
of  the  philosopher  Buttner  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  grandduke,  and  kept  in  the 
palace  library  in  Jena.  Finally,  in  1817-18, 
Goethe  supervised  the  rearrangement  and  re- 
organization of  the  university  library  in  Jena. 
His  experience  with  the  administration  of 
these  libraries,  not  less  than  as  user  of  them, 
made  him  feel  the  importance  of  a  union  cata- 
log of  the  libraries  of  the  grandduchy,  and  he 
laid  out  a  plan  for  such  a  catalog,  which  how- 
ever came  to  nothing  owing  to  the  objections 
of  the  university  professors.  The  rearrange- 
ment of  the  university  library  particularly 
drew  Goethe's  attention  to  the  details  of  i 
brary  administration,  and  his  memorials  fr 
the  grandduke,  his  letters  to  his  friends,  and 
the  notes  in  his  Tag-  und  Jahreshefte  are  wit 
nesses  to  the  energy  and  the  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  problems  before  him  with  which 
he  set  to  work.  The  classed  catalog  received 
his  particular  attention,  this  being,  in  t 
opinion,  the  chief  record  of  any  library, 
difficulties  arising  from  the  constant  growt 
and  expansion  of  the  sciences  were  kept  clear- 
ly in  mind.  The  catalog  of  the  Weimar  libra- 
ry was  used  as  a  basis,  to  be  revised  by  spe- 
cialists among  the  professors  in  Jena,  such  a: 
Kosegarten  for  orientalia,  etc.  An  accessions 
catalog  was  undertaken.  The  purchase  c 
new  books  was  systematized,  and  while  t 
acquisition  of  whole  libraries  was  discouraged, 
the  antiquarian  market,  especially  book  auc 
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tions,  in  Germany  and  foreign  countries,  was 
closely  watched.  Valuable  works  which  the 
library  could  not  afford  to  buy  were  asked  for 
as  gifts,  either  from  the  authors  or  from 
wealthy  persons,  and  among  the  donors  was 
also  Goethe  himself.  The  publishers  were  re- 
minded of  their  duty  to  deposit  their  publi- 
cations, and  when  one  of  them  was  particular- 
ly accommodating  and  zealous,  he  was  made 
"Commissionsrat !"  Though  the  regulations 
of  the  library  in  regard  to  lending  of  books 
were  not  particularly  liberal  there  was  a  very 
liberal  spirit  prevailing  in  regard  to  lending 
books  to  scholars  who  needed  them  for  their 
studies,  even  if  they  were  living  in  other  cities 
and  subjects  of  other  states.  Goethe's  rela- 
tions to  the  librarians  and  other  of  his  sub- 
ordinates was  always  of  the  best,  and  he 
showed  real  personal  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, especially  in  regard  to  salaries,  pensions, 
etc.  A.  G.  S.  J. 

BUDTNGTON  Margaret.     Bibliography  of  Iowa 
state  publications   for   1900  and   1901 ;   re- 
printed   from   the   July,    1903,   number   of 
Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  pub- 
lished at  Iowa  City  by  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Iowa  [1903].    44  p.  8°. 
This  pamphlet  is  a  welcome  indication  of 
the  gradually  growing  interest  in  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  historical  value  of  the  official 
documents  of  the  several  states  of  the  Union, 
an  interest  and  appreciation  which  has  grown 
but  slowly  among   students   of  history   and 
bibliography  largely  because  until  recently  in 
most   states,   and   even  at   present   in   many 
states,  the   indifference   of   state   officials   or 
legislatures  has  made  such  documents  biblio- 
graphically  inaccessible.     It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  such  provisional  or  chronolog- 
ically limited  works  as  this,  privately  or  semi- 
officially undertaken,  will  prove  worthy  ob- 
ject lessons  that  will  lead  the  state  legisla- 
tures  to   make   provision   for   complete   and 
comprehensive  lists  of  their  official  publica- 
tions  from  the  beginning  which  will   make 
these  publications  known  to  the  student,  to 
libraries,  and  to  the  general  public  in  search 
of  facts. 

This  Iowa  list  covers  but  two  years,  1900- 
01,  being  doubtless  the  first  of  a  biennial  se- 
ries. There  is  a  single  alphabet  by  publishing 
officials  or  departments,  under  each  of  which 
the  documents  are  arranged  according  to  some 
order  which  is  probably  logical  but  is  not  ap- 
parent. Title-pages  of  the  documents  are 
quoted  in  full,  the  original  division  into  lines 
being  indicated  by  uprights ;  annotations  are 
careful  and  concise,  and  comprehensive  vol- 
umes are  analyzed  in  detail. 

The  question  whether  such  a  list  should  be 
arranged  in  one  alphabet  or  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  different  branches  of  the  state  ser- 
vice, as  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  etc., 
is  a  mooted  one,  and  probably  no  bibliograph- 
ical law  can  be  laid  down  to  cover  all  cases. 


For  single  lists  to  be  used  by  the  public  gen- 
erally perhaps  the  one-alphabet  method  ren- 
ders a  list  more  easy  of  consultation,  while  in 
a  collection  of  co-ordinated  lists  the  classified 
arrangement  is  more  useful  for  comparative 
reference.  The  present  list  seems  to  be  well 
made  and  arranged  for  its  purpose,  and  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  helpful  encouragement  this 
enterprise  will  undoubtedly  give  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  state  bibliography.  S. 

GROWOLL,    A.      Three    centuries    of    English 
booktrade  bibliography :  an  essay  on  the  be- 
ginnings   of   booktrade   bibliography   since 
the  introduction  of  printing  and  in  England 
since  1595;  also  A  list  of  the  catalogues, 
etc.,  published   for  the   English  booktrade 
from    1595-1902,    by    Wilberforce    Eames. 
New  York,  published  for  The  Dibdin  Club, 
by  M.  L.  Greenhalgh,  1903.    !5+i95+[i]  p. 
pi.  por.  and  facsim.  O.  hf.  leath.,  $5  net. 
It  used  to  be  thrown  up  as  a  reproach  and 
slur   against   American    librarians   and   bibli- 
ographers  that  all   the   work  to   which  they 
devoted   their   attention   related   only  to   the 
practical  side  of  their  professions;  to  making 
catalogs  of  the  books  in  their  libraries  for  the 
use  of  readers,  or  sale  catalogs  to  attract  the 
attention  of  book-buyers;  that  there  were  no 
true   bibliographers,   no   bibliognosts,   among 
us.     This   reproach   was  removed  long  ago, 
and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  work  done  by 
Sabin,  Pilling,  Winsor,  Ford,  Scudder,  Bol- 
ton  and  scores  of  others  that  might  be  named. 
The  volume  before  us  will  show  some  of 
our  old  critics  that,  without  poaching,  we  can 
enter  upon  their  own  preserves  and  bag  fine 
game  which  they  themselves  have  failed  to 
run  to  cover.     Mr.   Growoll  tells  us  in  his 
introductory  note  that  this  book  grew  from 
the   accumulation   of  material   originally   in- 
tended simply  as  an  introduction  to  his  ac- 
count of  booktrade  bibliography  in  the  United 
States  in  the  nineteenth  century.     It  is  not 
difficult   to   understand,   however,   that,   once 
started  on  so  interesting  a  course  of  investi- 
gation into  a  congenial  topic,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  our  author  to  give  it  other  than 
the  thorough  treatment  it  has  received  at  his 
hands. 

Beginning  with  "The  beginnings  of  book- 
trade  bibliography"  in  Germany,  the  father- 
land of  the  booktrade,  where  the  earliest  lists 
were  the  hand-lists  or  posters  of  the  itinerant 
bookseller  or  peddler,  announcing  one  or  more 
books  put  up  on  the  doors  of  the  university, 
the  students'  lodging-houses,  the  tavern,  or 
on  the  wall  near  the  booth  or  stand  where 
his  stock  was  offered  for  sale,  he  condenses 
into  eight  interesting  chapters  and  one  hun- 
dred pages,  bristling  with  historic  and  bio- 
graphic fact,  and  illustrated  with  quaint  quo- 
tations, the  growth  of  trade  bibliography 
through  three  centuries,  and  the  evolution  of 
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the  hand-lists  and  book-fair  catalogs  of  Ger- 
many and  of  England  into  the  mammoth  "Ref- 
erence catalogue"  of  Whitaker,  and  the  "Pub- 
lishers' trade  list  annual." 

We  learn  from  the  first  chapter  that  from 
the  earliest  times  the  English  booktrade  was 
interested  in  the  German  bookfairs,  especial- 
ly that  held  at  Frankfurt,  and  the  names  of 
several  booksellers  represented  in  the  Frank- 
furt Mess  Katalog  are  given ;  one  John  Bill 
is  mentioned  as  publisher  of  an  English  edi- 
tion of  this  Mess  Katalog.  The  second  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  an  account  of  "Maunsell's 
catalogue,"  and  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page 
of  its  first  issue  is  given,  bearing  the  date 
I595-  He  published  a  second  part,  but  died 
in  1596  before  the  third  was  prepared.  There 
was  no  more  English  bibliography  until  1618, 
and  from  its  revival  then  we  get  a  third  chap- 
ter, "Forty  years  of  bibliographic  endeavors, 
1618-1658."  Space  fails  in  which  to  give  the 
titles  of  the  other  chapters ;  but  they  are  more 
than  full  of  interest.  Dry  as  the  subject  may 
seem  to  one  who  has  not  given  it  any  atten- 
tion, the  genuine  booklover,  be  he  book  col- 
lector or  bookseller,  will  find  a  fascination  in 
the  story  of  the  trade  development  that  lends 
attraction  to  all  its  details,  illustrated,  as  they 
often  are,  with  quaint  particulars. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  portion  of 
the  book  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames 
has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  done.  "An 
attempt  has  been  made,"  he  says  in  his  ex- 
planatory note,  "to  describe  only  the  general 
catalogs,  made  for  the  use  of  the  booktrade  in 
England,  of  English-printed  books  in  print  at 
a  certain  time,  or  printed  within  certain  limited 
periods.  No  lists  are  included  of  the  books 
of  individual  printers  or  publishers,  of  books 
printed  in  the  colonies,  of  the  antiquarian 
booksellers,  or  of  books  relating  to  special 
subjects,  such  as  law  books,  plays,  etc.  With 
these  restrictions  it  is  believed  that  the  record 
here  given  is  nearly  complete  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  since  which  period  it 
cannot  pretend  to  be  so  full.  Appended  is  a 
list  of  some  of  the  periodicals  issued  for  the 
booktrade  during  the  nineteenth  century,  con- 
taining weekly  or  monthly  records  of  new 
English  books." 

The  illustrations  consist  of  a  number  of 
facsimiles  of  title-pages  and  hand-lists  and 
portraits  of  Georg  Wilier,  the  father  of  book- 
trade  bibliography,  Sampson  Low,  the  pioneer 
of  modern  booktrade  bibliography,  and  of 
Joseph  Whitaker,  who  has  a  deserved  place 
in  the  ranks  of  English  booktrade  bibliogra- 
phers as  the  editor  of  The  Bookseller  and  of 
the  "English  Reference  List."  Among  the 
title-pages  presented  in  facsimile  the  one  of 
Willer's  first  catalog,  made  from  a  copy  in 
the  archives  of  the  library  of  the  Borsenve- 
rein,  is  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  The 
title-page  of  Maunsell's  catalog  is  also  re- 
produced for  the  first  time,  and  the  other  five 
are  given  either  for  the  first  time  or  are  so 
little  known  to  the  general  readers  that  they 
may  be  regarded  de  no-co.  C :  A.  N. 


Xlbrarg  lEconomg  anfr  "fcistorg. 

GENERAL. 
POE,  Clarence  A.     Rural  school  libraries  in 

North    Carolina.      (In   American   Monthly 

Review  of  Reviews,  September,i9O3,  p.  338- 

339-) 

Describes  interestingly  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  law  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1901,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rural  school  libraries. 

SMITH,  Katherine  Louise.  Libraries  and  art 
education.  (In  The  Munsey,  August,  1903. 
29 : 663-669. ) 

A  brief  account  of  what  American  libraries 
are  doing  to  promote  knowledge  of  art 
through  the  circulation  of  pictures. 

WELLS,   Herbert    George.      Mankind    in   the 
making.     (In  The  Cosmopolitan,  serial.) 
In   the  July  and   August   numbers   of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Mr.  Wells  discusses  the  public 
library  and  what  it  can  and  ought  to  do,  but 
rarely  does,  for  the  education  of  the  people  — 
the  encouragement  of  connected,  serious  read- 
ing. 

WILLCOX,  E.  S.  The  public  library  an  exten- 
sion course  to  the  public  school.  (In  Jour- 
nal of  Education  [New  England],  Aug.  27, 

1903.     58:146.) 

LOCAL. 

Bayonne  (N.  7.)  F.  P.  L.  Plans  for  the 
new  Carnegie  Library  building  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  contracts  for  the  construction 
awarded.  The  architect  is  E.  L.  Tilton,  of 
New  York  City. 

Brooklyn  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  The  Montague 
branch  of  the  library,  formerly  the  Brooklyn 
Library,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
morning  of  Sept.  i.  The  open  access  system 
has  been  installed  and  borrowers  pass  in  and 
out  through  a  turnstile.  The  work  of  reclas- 
sification  is  still  in  progress.  It  is  planned  to 
build  a  three-story  addition,  providing  for 
additional  stack  room,  a  children's  room  and 
a  reading  room. 

The  trustees  have  submitted  their  official 
budget  for  the  year  1904.  In  this  it  is  stated 
that  five  of  the  Carnegie  branch  buildings 
should  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  August, 
1904.  Of  the  five,  two,  Bedford  and  Will- 
iamsburg,  take  the  place  of  branches  < 
ready  established ;  the  other  three,  Pacific, 
Greenpoint  and  De  Kalb,  are  entirely  new, 
and  will  have  to  be  stocked  with  books.  The 
trustees  ask  $24,950  for  the  formal  opening 
of  the  last  three  and  $14,800  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  total  appropriation  asked  for 
the  entire  library  system  is  $279,518.  an  in- 
crease of  $92,818  over  1903.  The  increase  is 
made  necessary  by  the  acquirement  of  the 
Brooklyn  Library,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  $42,375  is  required. 
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Cleveland  (0.)  P.  L.  (34th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  13,409;  total 
185.001.  Issued,  home  use,  882,574  (fict. 
39.5%;  juv.  fict.  19.2%);  visitors  for  read- 
ing and  reference  work  519,918.  New  regis- 
tration 15,540;  cards  in  use  65,096. 

Mr.  Brett's  concise  statement  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year  is  followed  by  the  careful  de- 
tailed report  of  the  vice-librarian,  Miss  East- 
man, giving  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
department  and  branch  librarians.  Perhaps 
the  chief  incidents  of  the  year  are  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  analytical  card  catalog  of  children's 
books  in  co-operation  with  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh,  for  which  the  Cleveland 
library  furnishes  the  copy  and  the  Carnegie 
library  handles  the  printing.  The  library  has 
been  made  one  of  the  25  depository  libraries 
of  the  printed  card  catalog  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

In  view  of  the  plans  for  branch  buildings 
and  of  the  problem  of  an  adequate  central 
structure,  now  under  consideration,  Mr.  Brett 
devotes  his  report  mainly  to  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  development,  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  library,  reviewing  the  status 
and  work  of  the  various  departments,  and 
their  cost  and  the  opportunities  of  extension. 
He  says :  "The  needs  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  An  adequate  permanent  building  for 
the  main  library;  this  should  occupy  a  central 
and  commodious  site,  and,  in  view  of  the 
needs  of  this  great  and  growing  city  and  in 
comparison  with  other  library  buildings,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  estimate  that  this  should 
cost,  fully  equipped,  not  less  than  $750,000. 
The  branches  already  in  operation  need  en- 
largement or  rebuilding,  and  there  are  several 
neighborhoods  in  this  city  in  which  branches 
are  needed  and  would  be  as  largely  used  and 
valuable  as  those  already  in  operation."  The 
present  building  fund,  intended  for  a  main 
library,  amounts  to  $238,068.04,  which  is  re- 
garded as  "scarcely  sufficient  to  provide  a 
site,"  and  "it  is  evident  that  with  the  present 
resources  little  can  be  done  except  to  carry 
on  the  present  establishment  and  branches 
already  planned." 

One  serious  incident  of  the  year  was  the 
prevalence  of  smallpox.  "It  has  decreased 
our  circulation  of  books  very  greatly,  added 
perceptibly  to  our  expenditures,  and  at  times 
threatened  the  close  of  the  library,  but  we  are 
glad  to  report  that  the  precautions  taken  have 
been  effective,  and  we  believe  that  in  no  case 
have  our  books  added  to  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease; 415  books,  issued  to  homes  in  which 
contagious  diseases  broke  out,  were  burned 
instead  of  being  received  back  into  the  li- 
brary; systematic  fumigation  of  the  library 
books  and  rooms,  with  formaldehye,  was  also 
carried  on. 

Several  interesting  loan  exhibits  were  dis- 
played in  the  circulating  department  during 
the  year,  among  them  curios  from  Alaska, 
African  utensils  and  implements  of  warfare, 
and  material  illustrating  the  making  of  rope. 


Clinton,  Mass.  Bigelow  F.  P.  L.  The  new 
library  building  was  opened  to  the  public  for 
inspection  on  Aug.  29,  and  for  the  delivery  of 
books  on  Aug.  31.  The  building  was  first  un- 
dertaken as  a  result  of  the  gift  of  $25,000  for 
the  purpose  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  total 
sum  of  $63,000  for  a  site  and  building  having 
been  secured  by  gifts  and  city  appropriation. 

Council  Bluffs  (la.)  F.  P.  L.  (2ist  rpt.— 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  426;  to- 
tal 23,520.  Issued,  home  use  51,584.  Visitors 
66,029;  Sunday  visitors  1607.  New  registra- 
tion 1432 ;  total  registration  3254. 

The  work  of  making  a  complete  inventory, 
the  first  since  its  organization  in  1882,  was 
carried  through  during  the  year,  as  was  also 
the  revision  of  the  shelf  list. 

The  report,  which  is  prefaced  by  a  brief 
historical  sketch,  reviews  fully  the  history  of 
Andrew  Carnegie's  gift  of  $70,000  for  a  new 
building,  made  in  December,  1902.  The  con- 
ditions imposed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  have  been 
complied  with,  by  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  a  site  and  the  increase  of  the  library  main- 
tenance fund  to  $7000  a  year. 

Denver  (Colo.)  P.  L.  On  Sept.  i  the  li- 
brary board  received  bids  from  architects  for 
the  new  Carnegie  building,  which  is  to  cost 
$200,000.  The  designs  received  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  William  R.  Ware,  of 
Columbia  University,  who  is  acting  as  super- 
vising architect  for  the  library  board. 

Englewood  (N.  /.)  P.  L.  The  first  report 
of  the  library,  for  the  year  ending  May  26,  as 
printed  in  the  local  press,  gives  accessions  of 
697,  and  a  total  of  8219.  "The  membership 
has  reached  2437;  the  total  circulation  for  10 
months  ending  with  April  has  been  20,797." 
Miss  Prosser,  the  librarian,  says :  "We  find 
that  our  work  is  growing  in  many  directions, 
the  relation  with  the  schools  is  daily  becom- 
ing closer  and  more  cordial.  A  very  elastic 
system  is  in  use  for  lending  the  teachers  any 
number  of  books  as  they  are  needed  on  spe- 
cial subjects  for  class-room  work.  Lists  of 
the  best  references  on  the  subject  are  made 
out  on  request,  and  books  and  magazines 
containing  such  references  are  always  held 
from  circulation  for  purposes  of  study.  This 
has  led  to  the  use  of  the  library  by  the  school 
children  to  supplement  their  school  work,  and 
the  practical  results  are  beginning  to  show  in 
the  more  intelligent  use  of  reference  books, 
and  a  greater  capacity  for  self-help  has  been 
observed." 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
ending  March  9,  1903.)  Added  866;  total 
13,942.  Issued,  home  use,  51,590  (fict.  inch 
juv.  64%.)  Cards  in  use  2548,  of  which  662 
are  held  by  children.  Receipts  $2447.92;  ex- 
penses $2365.40. 

Collections  of  books  are  lent  to  the  schools, 
on  request,  and  of  the  1246  children  recorded 
in  the  school  census  as  between  five  and  15 
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years,  over  half  have  borrowers'  cards  and 
visit  the  library. 

"The  experiment  of  lending  copies  of  popu- 
lar novels  and  other  recent  books  at  a  charge 
of  one  cent  a  day  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
This  fee  pays  the  total  expense  including 
books,  service,  and  supplies.  The  number  of 
titles  in  the  collection  is  48.  Their  populari- 
ty having  passed,  16  volumes  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  library.  The  receipts  have  been 
$106.38  and  the  expenditures  for  all  purposes 
amount  to  $66.75." 

Hadley,  Mass.  Goodwin  Memorial  L.  The 
new  library  building  was  dedicated  on  Aug. 
19.  Among  the  speakers  at  the  exercises 
were  Bishop  Frederic  D.  Huntington,  of 
Western  New  York;  W.  I.  Fletcher,  of  Am- 
herst  College  Library,  and  George  W.  Cable, 
of  Northampton,  whose  subject  was  "An  au- 
thor's word  to  readers." 

The  library  is  named  in  honor  of  Elder 
William  Goodwin,  one  of  the  leading  settlers 
of  the  town.  The  fund  for  the  building  was 
made  under  an  offer  of  John  Dwight,  of  New 
York,  to  duplicate  any  sum  up  to  $4000.  This 
amount  was  raised  in  sums  of  $i  to  $400,  and 
Mr.  Dwight  increased  his  gift  to  $500.  The 
building,  on  which  the  total  sum  of  $10,000 
was  expended,  is  constructed  in  admirable 
taste,  of  red  brick  and  gray  stone  trimmings. 
The  main  room  is  a  combined  library  and 
reading-room,  and  is  adjoined  by  a  historical 
room,  in  which  is  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
collection.  The  entire  upper  floor  is  devoted 
to  an  assembly  room.  There  are  about  3000 
volumes  in  the  library. 

Hartford  (Qt.)  P.  L.  (6sth  rpt  —  year 
ending  June  i,  1903.)  Added  6121;  total 
"about  79,000."  Issued,  home  use  211,135,  of 
which  12,326  were  issued  from  the  branches 
in  seven  schools,  one  park,  and  one  social 
settlement.  New  registration  1691 ;  total  reg- 
istration 7408. 

"The  popularity  of  the  reference  room  has 
continued.  During  the  year  6196  questions 
have  been  presented  for  answer,  material  for 
86  debates  selected  and  furnished,  and  club 
lists  on  miscellaneous  subjects  prepared.  The 
Sunday  and  holiday  attendance  has  been  601 
adults  and  1487  children;"  1191  mounted  pic- 
tures were  circulated  among  schools  and 
clubs.  A  new  charging  system  was  installed 
in  July,  and  has  proved  most  satisfactory. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  volumes  sent  to  the  binders  and 
withdrawn  as  worn  out.  This  is  the  result 
of  improved  methods  of  mending  and  renova- 
tion. "About  a  year  ago  we  secured  the 
presence  at  the  library  for  a  short  time  of  one 
of  the  assistants  in  the  Osterhout  Library  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  for  the  purpose  of  having  in- 
structions given  by  her  to  our  assistants  in 
new  methods  of  book  renovation  and  repair. 
These  methods  have  since  been  employed,  the 
time  of  one  assistant  being  largely  devoted  to 
them." 


Kenosha,  Wis.  Gilbert  M.  Simmons  L. 
(3d  rpt.  —  year  ending  May  31,  1903.)  Added 
1270;  total  13,007.  Issued,  home  use,  56,364, 
of  which  4963  were  issued  through  13  school 
rooms.  New  registration  1035 ;  cards  in  use 
3345- 

The  use  of  the  library  has  been  extended  in 
various  directions  during  the  year.  "School 
duplicate  collections  have  been  placed  in  13 
school  rooms,  and  teachers  throughout  the 
county  to  the  number  of  38  have  made  con- 
stant use  of  the  library  for  themselves  and 
their  pupils.  A  duplicate  pay  collection  of  pop- 
ular books  has  been  established  and  is  prov- 
ing successful.  Mrs.  Barnes,  the  librarian, 
says: 

"We  have  bought  a  'German  travelling 
library'  of  35  v.,  which  we  keep  on  our 
shelves  and  circulate  for  six  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  we  may  exchange  it  for 
another  travelling  library  —  and  so  on  until, 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  small  sum  of  $35, 
our  public  may  have  the  reading  of  six  times 
35  books." 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (3ist  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  1500; 
total  54,242.  Issued,  home  use  92,435  (fict. 
43-3%;  Juv.  31.1  %).  Receipts  and  expenses 
$14,279.24. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  18,029  v.  in  circu- 
lation, largely  due  to  the  closing  of  the  li- 
brary from  Aug.  7  to  Oct.  27.  The  amount 
of  reference  work  has  largely  increased 
in  the  new  quarters  for  this  department, 
made  available  by  the  installation  of  a  new 
stack  system.  "The  interest  in  Hebraic  lit- 
erature is  greatly  on  the  increase  since  the 
receipt  of  the  gift  of  215  volumes  from  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  Section  Lawrence,  and 
the  additional  accessions  of  the  past  year.  At 
the  request  of  the  Hebrew  Progressive  As- 
sociation, $25  were  appropriated,  and  a  like 
amount  by  the  Association,  for  works  in  their 
native  language.  A  careful  selection  was 
made,  and  received,  and  are  now  being  bound. 
A  catalog  has  been  prepared  by  members  of 
the  association  under  the  direction  of  the  li- 
brarian, and  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the 
press." 

Larger  appropriations  are  greatly  needed. 
"The  cost  of  administration  has  been  materi- 
ally increased  by  the  addition  of  three  at- 
tendants and  an  assistant  janitor,  and  addi- 
tional works  of  reference  for  the  juvenile, 
fine  arts  and  reference  room  are  an  absolute 
necessity." 

Lorain,  O.  Carnegie  L.  The  cornerstone 
of  the  Carnegie  building  was  laid  on  Aug.  18, 
with  elaborate  exercises.  The  chief  address 
was  made  by  W.  H.  Brett,  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library. 

New  York  Botanical  Museum  L.,  New 
York  City.  Miss  A.  M.  Vail,  the  librarian, 
has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe 
made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  i 
the  library.  At  an  auction  sale  of  botanical 
books  held  in  Paris  about  700  volumes  were 
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secured,  being  the  most  important  addition 
yet  made  to  the  library.  The  funds  for  the 
purpose  were  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  Among 
the  most  valuable  accessions  is  a  "Flora 
Graeca"  published  in  1806 ;  there  are  also  many 
local  herbals  of  Europe,  one  published  in  1509. 
Miss  Vail  also  visited  public  and  private  bo- 
tanical collections  in  Paris,  Antwerp,  Am- 
sterdam and  Leyden. 

Newark  (N.  7.)  F.  P.  L.  Announcement 
is  made  that  the  library  hopes  to  issue  this 
fall  "a  few  systematic  reading  courses  pre- 
pared by  professors  in  Princeton  University, 
Rutgers  College  and  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology.  Some  of  these  courses  would  be 
suitable  for  the  year's  work  of  a  study  club ; 
some  would  be  especially  adapted  to  a  student 
interested  in  subjects  like  history  or  art; 
others  would  be  adapted  to  young  men  inter- 
ested in  technical  subjects,  like  electricity 
and  mechanics.  They  would  include  intro- 
ductory and  explanatory  notes,  suggestions 
as  to  the  manner  of  following  the  courses,  etc. 
If  these  courses  are  issued  by  the  library  they 
will  probably  be  distributed  on  the  payment 
of  a  small  fee,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  registration  which  will  enable  the  li- 
brary to  know  that  they  are  taken  seriously 
by  those  who  use  them. 

"The  general  object  of  these  courses  is  to 
enable  the  library  to  make  the  books  on  its 
shelves  of  more  value  to  the  people  of  Newark 
by  accompanying  them  with  outlines  for 
study  and  reading  prepared  by  experts.  Of 
course,  if  some  of  the  professors  in  Princeton 
and  Rutgers  and  Stevens  Institute  give  time 
and  thought  to  the  preparation  of  such  lists 
are  suggested  above,  the  libraries  of  other 
ities  in  New  Jersey  will  be  invited  to  make 
use  of  them." 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  P.  L.  (Rpt  — year  end- 
ing June  30,  1903.)  Added  2379;  total  20,596. 
Issued,  home  use  101,530;  lib.  use  78,926.  New 
registration  1358.  Receipts  $7680.44;  ex- 
enses  $6172.57. 

Fiction  is  given  as  50  per  cent,  and  juvenile 
is  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  home  and  library 
circulation.  Miss  Russ,  the  librarian,  writes: 
"With  a  population  of  only  about  10,000,  we 
believe  that  our  'home  use'  circulation  is  un- 
equaled,  and  with  the  prospect  of  $8500  for 
the  coming  year  we  expect  to  report  greater 
progress  next  year." 

Pater  son   (N.  7.)   F.  P.  L.     (i8th  rpt  — 
year  ending  Jan.  31,  1903.)     As  the  year  cov- 
ered was  marked  at  its  opening  by  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  library  by  fire    (on 
Feb.  6,  1902),  this  report  is  mainly  a  record 
of  the  work  of  reorganization  and  re-estab- 
lishment.    Temporary  quarters  in  a  dwelling 
house  were  secured  and  the  work  of  building 
up  the  collection  was  begun  at  once.    During 
"ie  year  12,651  v.  were  entered  in  the  acces- 
ions  catalog,  and  5102  new  borrowers'  cards 
yere  issued.     "Considering  the  fact  that  the 
ibrary  is,  in  a  sense,  less  than  a  year  old, 
having  been  obliged  to  start  anew  after  the 


fire,  with  few  books  and  in  comparatively 
small  and  cramped  quarters,  the  statistics  of 
circulation  since  the  reopening  in  June  are 
highly  satisfactory."  These  show  a  home  is- 
sue of  65,247  v.,  which  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  books  is  "more  than  three-quarters 
as  many  as  were  given  out  in  an  equal  period 
in  the  old  location." 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryle  of  $100,000 
for  a  new  building  has  already  been  recorded 
in  these  columns.  "The  plans  have  now  been 
brought  so  near  their  definitive  form  that  we 
may  see  that  the  result  is  likely  to  give  the 
highest  satisfaction.  The  exterior  is  one  of 
dignity  and  simple  beauty,  and  the  interior 
has  been  planned  in  every  detail  to  meet  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  the  requirements  of 
library  work  in  Paterson." 

Peoria  (///.)  P.  L.  (23d  rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing May  31,  1903.)  Added  4200;  total  (incl. 
pm.)  87,777.  Issued,  home  use  182,900  (fict. 
72%,  of  which  27%  was  juv.)  New  regis- 
tration 3996;  total  registration  in  force  8226. 

School  libraries  of  from  300  to  500  volumes 
are  placed  in  eleven  of  the  public  schools  far- 
thest from  the  center  of  the  city,  giving  prac- 
tically that  number  of  "well  equipped  chil- 
dren's rooms  scattered  over  the  city  to  its  ex- 
treme limits,  in  close  and  sympathetic  relation 
with  our  public  school  system  where  they  nat- 
urally belong." 

The  demand  for  popular  novels  has  so  far 
been  satisfactorily  met  by  the  use  of  "reserve" 
postal  cards,  for  which  a  charge  of  two  cents 
is  made. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  (7th  rpt.— 
year  ending  Jan.  31,  1903.)  Added  23,146  v., 
1351  pm. ;  total  159,257  v.,  9854  pm.  Of  the 
total  v.,  99,665  are  in  the  lending  collection  at 
the  central  and  five  branch  libraries,  and  54,- 
656  in  the  reference  collections.  Issued,  home 
use  522,774,  of  which  217,224  were  issued  from 
the  central  library.  "This  represents  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  34,648  or  7.1 
per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  circulation,  there  was  a  further 
decrease  in  the  circulation  of  fiction  of  I.I 
per  cent."  New  registration  9271 ;  total  reg- 
istration 51,453;  a  re-registration  was  begun 
in  June. 

A  most  interesting  survey  of  varied  activi- 
ties and  carefully  organized  work.  A  dia- 
gram shows  the  growth  of  circulation  and 
lending  stock  since  the  opening  of  the  library 
in  1896,  the  former  rising  from  100,000  to  520,- 
ooo  and  the  latter  from  20,000  to  100,000.  The 
diagram  "shows  in  the  most  striking  manner 
that  proper  facilities  for  the  distribution  of 
books  are  more  important  than  large  collec- 
tions. Such  facilities  include  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trained  workers  as  well  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  distributing  points." 

To  improve  the  service  at  the  delivery  desk 
weekly  book  talks  are  given  by  the  reference 
librarian  for  the  loan  desk  assistants,  review- 
ing the  weekly  lists  of  new  books  added  to 
the  library. 

The  department  of  "technology  has  been  de- 
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veloped  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  ad- 
viser, whose  work  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
value.  "Of  the  whole  number  of  books  used 
in  the  reference  department,  those  bearing 
upon  the  various  industrial  arts  constituted 
23.52  per  cent." 

The  work  of  the  various  branches  is  noted. 
Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  sixth  branch, 
which  will  probably  be  opened  in  March  or 
April,  1904.  During  the  past  year  ten  new  de- 
posit stations  were  established,  making  n  in 
all,  from  which  15.7/0  v.  were  issued.  The 
establishment  of  a  branch  in  the  downtown 
business  district  is  again  urged. 

The  circulation  of  books  for  children 
reached  a  total  of  224,404,  an  increase  of  17.56 
per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
rule  requiring  children  under  14  to  have  their 
application  blanks  signed  by  a  parent  or  guar- 
dian in  the  presence  of  a .  library  attendant 
has  been  suspended,  and  the  application  blank 
is  now  sent  to  the  parent  by  mail,  with  a  cir- 
cular letter  requesting  him  to  sign  the  blank 
and  return  it  by  the  child  to  the  library.  Story 
hours  and  reading  circles  form  an  important 
part  of  the  work  done  with  the  children,  and 
the  use  of  the  school  duplicate  collections  has 
been  extended.  There  are  30  home  library 
groups  and  31  reading  clubs  in  operation,  in 
charge  of  an  enthusiastic  body  of  volunteer 
workers. 

Riverside  (CaL)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1903.)  Added  280;  total  1 3,743- 
Issued,  home  use  69,808  (fict.  incl.  juv.  56,- 
509.)  New  registration  681 ;  total  cards  in 
use  4315. 

Springfield.  O.  Warder  P.  L.  (3ist  rpt.— 
year  ending  May  i,  1903.)  Added  1106;  total 
19,928.  Issued,  home  use  74,177.  New  cards 
issued  1291 ;  cards  in  use  5589.  Receipts 
$7957.i9;  expenses  $5713-98. 

"The  new  feature  of  the  work  this  year 
was  the  sending  of  two  small  libraries  to  two 
distant  school  buildings."  In  one  of  the 
schools  the  books  sent  had  a  circulation  of 
347,  nearly  50  per  cent,  non-fiction :  in  the 
other  "about  80  per  cent."  of  the  books  were 
in  almost  constant  use  by  pupils  at  home. 

University  of  Illinois  L..  Champaign.  (Rpt. 
—  year  ending  April  10,  1903.)  Added  5479; 
total  57,594  v. ;  6281  pm.  "There  is  now  no  un- 
sorted  material  in  the  library  and  the  shelves 
are  in  as  good  condition  as  possible  for  addi- 
tions." The  total  issue  of  books  for  home 
use  was  47,984,  an  increase  of  8907  over  the 
previous  year.  By  inter-library  loans  the  li- 
brary has  borrowed  50  volumes,  of  which  38 
were  sent  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  For 
reference  use  17,648  v.  and  3408  v.  of  period- 
icals were  issued  from  the  stack.  "Independ- 
ent work  among  the  general  students  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  owing  partly  to  preparation 
of  indexes  and  lists  for  students,  checking  of 
printed  indexes  and  lists  to  show  library  re- 
sources, and  posting  of  directions  for  the  use 
of  important  reference  books.  It  is  due  also 


to  the  emphasis  laid  on  bibliographic  work  by 
some  instructors.  The  reference  librarian  at 
the  request  of  one  professor  gave  lectures  to 
two  of  his  classes  on  the  principal  reference 
books  for  their  special  use." 

Miss  Sharp  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  li- 
brary. In  the  catalog  department  the  work 
has  been  much  hampered  by  the  instruction 
of  library  students  required  of  the  head  cata- 
loger,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  head 
cataloger  be  relieved  of  these  duties  as  far  as 
possible. 

Wilkcs-Barre,  Pa.  Osterhout  F.  L.  (i4th 
rpt..  1902.)  Added  1861 ;  total  32,344.  Is- 
sued, home  use  87,941  (fict.  71.87%).  New 
registration  1439;  total  registration  9938. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  circu- 
lation, and  a  development  of  reference  use. 
The  work  of  replacing  the  present  small  sized 
catalog  cards  by  the  printed  cards  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  was  begun  in  April  and 
is  continued  as  opportunity  offers.  "Up  to  the 
first  of  January,  1903,  1827  sets  of  cards  were 
received  at  a  cost  of  $64.46.  Thus  far  the 
co-operative  cataloging  has  been  satisfactory 
and  the  new  cases  with  removable  drawers 
are  a  great  convenience."  The  report  is  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Myra  Poland  as  successor  to 
the  late  Miss  Hannah  James. 

FOREIGN. 

Cambridge  (Eng.)  Univ.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Additions  for  the 
year  amounted  to  56.006  items,  of  which  46,- 
561  were  received  ir>  ler  the  copyright  act; 
"the  quantity  of  books  placed  during  the  year, 
as  measured  by  the  shelf  room  required  to 
contain  them,  amounted  to  about  1690  linear 
feet." 

"The  number  of  books  borrowed  from  the 
library  during  the  year  was  30.940,  as  com- 
pared with  30,200  in  1901,  and  29,119  in  1900. 
Of  this  number  756  were  borrowed  under  the 
rule  which  requires  the  librarian's  order." 

The  more  important  additions  of  the  year 
are  noted. 

Essen,  Prussia.  Krupp  L.  The  Krupp  Li- 
brary has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  giving 
statistics  and  summaries  of  its  work  during 
the  five  years  of  its  existence.  Since  its  open- 
ing the  library  has  grown  from  7500  to  34,000 
v..  the  number  of  readers  have  increased  from 
3000  to  9300,  and  the  annual  circulation  has 
risen  from  94.305  v.  to  243,796  v.  This  suc- 
cessful result,  unique  in  Germany,  is  ascribed 
primarily  to  favorable  conditions.  Censor- 
ship, resented  by  the  poorest  day-laborers,  un- 
fortunately crops  UD.  it  is  remarked,  whenever 
a  public  library  is  established,  and  is  apt  to 
impair  the  public  confidence  which  is  •essen- 
tial to  the  best  development.  At  the  Krupp 
Library  the  books  were  from  the  first  care- 
fully selected  in  many  directions,  and  the 
underlying  principle  has  been  to  help  readers. 
There  is  no  rule  regulating  the  issue  of  one  or 
two  volumes  at  a  time;  each  reader  usually 
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gets  as  many  books  as  he  wishes  to  take  with 
him,  and  there  has  been  no  misuse  of  the 
privilege,  beyond  that  indicated  by  the  loss  of 
two  volumes  in  the  fourth  year.  Modern  lit- 
erature as  well  as  classics  are  much  in  de- 
mand, "belles-lettres"  claiming  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  circulation.  Experience  here 
seems  to  show  that  the  best  means  of  increas- 
ing the  use  of  a  library  is  the  development  of 
the  juvenile  section.  The  circulation  of 
"juveniles"  increased  from  7961  to  38,000  vol- 
umes. And  not  a  few  of  these  were  drawn 
by  unskilled  laborers;  that  is,  by  such  who 
might  be  expected  to  have  the  least  general 
education.  "A  sign  of  the  sensible  way  in 
which  the  library  is  used." 

The  fact  that  the  library  was  created  for 
certain  purposes  and  a  special  public  explains 
many  peculiarities  not  applicable  elsewhere. 
"Libraries  are  laid  out  on  definite  plans,  and 
certain  administrative  principles  are  so  vig- 
orously defended  by  their  adherents  that  one 
is  at  times  really  tempted  to  believe  that  there 
are  some  things  in  library  management  which 
are  absolutely  stable  and  cannot  be  changed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  opposite  is  true, 
Only  that  is  practically  proper  in  each  case 
which  leads  to  the  desired  result  with  the 
use  of  the  least  time  and  the  least  money." 

F.  W. 

Helsingfors,  Finland.  The  library  of  the 
celebrated  arctic  explorer,  the  late  Adolf  von 
Nordenskjold,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
University  of  Helsingfors,  in  whose  library 
it  will  be  installed  as  the  "Nordenskjold- 
Bibliotheek." 

Leeds  (Eng.)  P.  F.  Ls.  (33d  rpt. — year 
ending  March  25,  1903.)  Added  19,446,  of 
which  793  were  gifts;  total  226,398.  Issued, 
home  use  1,003,873;  ref.  use  127,075.  There 
are  now  22  branches,  in  addition  to  the  cen- 
tral library.  A  new  branch  building  for  Arm- 
ley  was  opened  on  April  17,  1902. 

NYHUUS,  Haakon.  Bibliotheker  for  alle.  (In 
Ord  och  Bild,  tolfte  argangen,  1903.) 
This  number  of  this  periodical  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  an  article  on  public  libra- 
ries by  the  librarian  of  Det  Deichmanske  Bib- 
liothek,  of  Christiania.  Libraries  in  the  United 
States  receive  special  attention,  and  the  illus- 
trations include  views  of  the  Boston  and 
Buffalo  public  libraries,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  New  York  State  Library. 

POTSCH,  Anna.     Blindenschrift  und  Blinden- 
bibliotheken.       (In    Reclam's     Universum, 
Aug.  20,  1903,  p.  1240-1241.) 
An  account  of  the  library  for  the  blind  in 

Leipzig,  founded  in  1894. 

STORY,  James   Capes.     St.   Deiniol's   library; 

Hawarden.     (In  The  Lamp,  September,  p. 

102-109.) 

An  account,  with  illustrations,  of  the  library 
at  Hawarden,  erected  as  a  memorial  to  W.  E. 


Gladstone  and  containing  the  collection  of 
over  30,000  volumes  acquired  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  his  own  use. 

York  (Eng.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
May  31,  1903.)  Added  lending  lib.  503,  ref. 
lib.  294;  total  23,217.  Issued,  home  use  143,- 
574  v.  to  140,839  persons ;  ref.  use  6179. 

From  the  British  Association  Local  Fund 
important  additions  are  made  each  year  to  the 
reference  library. 

gifts  anfr 

Ionia,  Mich.  The  city  has  received  from 
Mrs.  Marion  Hall  Fowler  the  gift  of  the  Hall- 
Fowler  residence,  to  be  used  as  a  public  li- 
brary building.  The  local  Ladies'  Library  As- 
sociation has  given  its  collection  of  1000  v.  as 
a  nucleus,  and  the  library  will  be  maintained 
by  a  tax  levy  of  one  mill.  Miss  Nina  Pres- 
ton has  been  appointed  librarian. 

{practical  TRotes. 

BROWNE,  Frank.  The  preservation  of  books 
in  hot  climates.  (In  Scientific  American 
Supplement,  Aug.  15,  1903.  56:23095.) 
The  author  of  this  paper  is  a  government 
analyst  at  Hongkong.  He  mentions  three  de- 
structive agencies  to  be  guarded  against : 
damp,  "a  small  black  insect,"  and  cockroaches. 
The  "small  black  insect"  is  something  like  a 
beetle.  In  a  few  months  it  will  ruin  a  book 
by  boring  it  full  of  small  holes.  The  lettering 
on  the  binding  of  a  book  may  be  completely 
obliterated  in  two  or  three  days  by  cock- 
roaches. Mr.  Browne  says  the  following  will 
prevent  effectually  the  ravages  of  cockroaches 
and  all  insects  that  feed  upon  books : 

Dammar   resin 2  oz. 

Mastic 2  oz. 

Canada  balsam i  oz. 

Creosote Yi  oz. 

Spirit  of  wine 20  fl.  oz. 

Macerate  with  occasional  shaking  for  a 
few  days  if  wanted  at  once,  but  for  a  longer 
time  when  possible,  as  a  better  varnish  will 
result  after  a  maceration  of  several  months. 

GEORGE  HARVEY  SEWARD  continues  in  The 
Business  World  for  August  the  investigations 
into  "The  card  index  and  mechanical  aids  in 
accounting,"  of  which  previous  instalments 
appeared  in  the  numbers  for  January  and 
March,  1903.  This  fifth  article  gives  careful 
analytical  statements  and  tests  of  thickness 
of  index  cards  of  the  standard  grades,  from 
the  stock  of  six  manufacturers,  and  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  librarians  in  showing  the 
variations  of  the  different  samples.  "These 
figures  have  a  practical  value,  as  they  may  be 
used  as  divisors,  when  properly  corrected,  in 
determining  the  number  of  cabinet  file  draw- 
ers required  for  a  certain  quantity  of  cards. 
The  correction  required  is  the  allowance  for 
guide  cards,  which  are  usually  inserted  at  in- 
tervals of  from  10  to  20  record  cards." 
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librarians. 


CUTTER,  Charles  Ammi,  librarian  of  the 
Forbes  Library,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  died 
suddenly  on  Sunday,  Sept.  6,  at  Walpole,  N. 
H.  Mr.  Cutter  and  his  wife  were  on  a  driv- 
ing trip  through  New  Hampshire  when  he 
was  attacked  by  illness,  and  the  end  came 
after  a  very  few  days.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  at  Winchester,  Mass.,  on  Sept.  8. 
His  death  comes  as  the  greater  shock,  as  he 
was  supposed  to  be  on  the  way  to  complete 
recovery  from  the  serious  illness  of  last 
spring,  and  had  taken  up  with  enthusiasm 
plans  for  renewed  work  at  the  Forbes  Li- 
brary and  on  the  Expansive  classification. 
What  is  probably  the  last  article  he  wrote 
was  sent  to  the  JOURNAL  early  in  July  and 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  number.  It  is  im- 
possible to  record  here  Mr.  Cutter's  many 
services  and  activities  in  the  library  field;  a 
more  fitting  review  and  memorial  will  appear 
in  the  October  number  of  the  JOURNAL.  His 
death  has  taken  from  the  library  world  one 
whose  life  was  identified  with  library  inter- 
ests, and  who  counted  his  friends  among  the 
newest  recruits  no  less  than  among  the  veter- 
ans in  the  profession. 

DAVIS,  Miss  Virginia,  librarian  of  the  San- 
dusky  (O.)  Public  Library  since  1901,  has 
resigned  that  position,  her  resignation  to  take 
effec;  Dec.  I. 

EDWARDS,  Miss  Grace  Osborne,  librarian  of 
the  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Public  Library,  has 
been  elected  librarian  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Public  Library,  succeeding  Miss  Lillian  Mc- 
Cormick. 

HAWKINS,  Miss  Jean,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  formerly  assistant  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College  Library,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Public 
Library. 

HAWKS,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  librarian  of  the 
Meekins  Memorial  Library,  Williamsburg, 
Mass.,  has  resigned  that  position,  in  which 
she  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Ada  Chan- 
dler. 

LANE,  Miss  Mary,  for  14  years  librarian  of 
the  Barre  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  has  re- 
signed that  position  to  become  librarian  of 
Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MORRISON-MACK.  Miss  Katharine  Mack, 
Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  class  of  '96, 
and  for  the  past  few  years  librarian  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Public  Library,  was  married  on 
Sept.  10  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  to  Mr.  William 
Morrison,  of  Erie. 

PERRY,  Miss  Mary  M.,  chief  cataloger  of 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  died 
of  typhoid  fever  on  Sept.  2,  after  an  illness 
of  six  weeks.  Miss  Perry  had  been  connected 


with  the  library  since  1887,  serving  in  various 
departments.  In  January,  1899,  she  became 
the  chief  cataloger.  During  the  past  year  she 
cataloged  representative  collections  of  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  works  and  at  various  times 
collections  in  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage. Her  patience  and  industry  in  taking 
up  new  and  difficult  work  made  her  most  val- 
uable to  the  library,  and  her  unfailing  cour- 
tesy endeared  her  to  the  public  no  less  than 
to  her  fellow-workers. 

RATHBONE,  Miss  Frances  L.,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Library  School,  class  of  1903,  and  for 
several  years  head  of  the  open  shelf  depart- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  delivery  department  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library,  be- 
ginning Sept.  15. 

RYLANCE,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hines,  died  at  On- 
teora  Park,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
on  Sept.  2.  Before  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Ry- 
lance in  1895,  and  as  Miss  Ellen  M.  Coe,  li- 
brarian of  the  New  York  Free  Circulating 
Library,  Mrs.  Rylance  was  one  of  the  women 
most  active  in  the  library  field.  Her  work  at 
the  Free  Circulating  Library  began  in  1881,  a 
year  after  its  organization,  when  the  library 
consisted  of  some  5000  volumes,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  less  than  70,000,  shelved  in  two  small 
rooms  in  Bond  street.  Under  Miss  Coe's  di- 
rection during  the  14  years  until  her  marriage 
the  library  was  developed  into  a  system  with 
six  branches,  containing  77,000  volumes,  with 
an  annual  circulation  of  nearly  650,000.  She 
became  a  member  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  the  Lake  George  conference  of 
1885,  and  continued  her  membership  until 
after  her  marriage,  and  she  was  a  life  member 
and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  New  York 
Library  Club,  of  which  she  was  the  first  vice- 
president  and  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee.  She  served  as  a 
vice-president  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1894-95,  and 
as  councillor  in  1892-94.  One  of  the  subjects 
in  which  she  was  most  interested  was  chil- 
dren's reading,  and  the  influence  of  good 
books  upon  boys,  and  she  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor of  papers  on  this  and  other  topics  for 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  and  for  library  meet- 
ings. Her  influence  counted  for  much  in  the 
development  of  work  with  children  as  a  defi- 
nite branch  of  library  activity. 

TABER,  Miss  Josephine,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1902,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  assistant  in  the  loan  de- 
partment of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  to  become  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Public  Library  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

WINDSOR,  Phineas  Lawrence,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1899,  has  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  Copyright  Depart- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  become 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
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Cataloging  anfr  Classification. 

ADLER,  Cyrus.    The  international  catalogue  of 
scientific  literature.     (In  Science,  Aug.  28, 
1903.    N.  S.  18:268-271.) 
A  paper  read  at  the  Niagara  Falls  meeting 
of   the    Bibliographical    Society    of    Chicago, 
during  the  late  session  of  the  A.  L.  A.     It 
outlines  the  history  of  the  catalog  and  re- 
counts the  condition  of  the  work  at  present, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  United  States. 

BIRMINGHAM   (Eng.)   F.  Ls.,  Reference  De- 
partment.    An   index   to   the   Shakespeare 
Memorial  Library.     3d  part:  Foreign  sec- 
tion.   Birmingham,  1903.    p.  167-265. 
This  section  completes  the  work,  and  title- 
page,  preface  and  contents  pages  accompany 
it  as  an  appendix.     The  largest  of  the  divi- 
sions included  is  naturally  the  German  sec- 
tion, in  which  "German  Shakesperiana"  cov- 
ers 40  pages.     Besides  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  there   are  editions   of  works   upon 
Shakespeare  recorded  in  Bohemian,  Croatian, 
Danish.    Dutch,    Finnish,    Flemish,    Frisian, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Hungarian,  Icelandic,  Indian, 
Latin,   Polish,  Portuguese,  Roumanian,  Rus- 
sian.    Ruthenian,     Serbian,     Swedish,     and 
Welsh. 

CATALOGOS  en  las  bibliotecas  ptiblicas :  instruc- 
ciones  para  la  redaccion  de  los  catalogos 
en  las  bibliotecas  publicas  del  Estado,  dic- 
tadas  por  la  Junta  facultativa  de  Archives, 
Bibliotecas  y  Museos.  Madrid,  Tip.  de  la 
"Revista  de  Archives,  Bibliotecas  y  Mu- 
seos," 1903.  152  p.  180  pi.,  4°. 

The  FITCHBURG  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
eptember  contains  a  reference  list  of  "Read- 
ers, books  for  declamation,  plays  for  young 
people." 

JOHN  RYLANDS  L.,  Manchester.  Quarterly 
bulletin,  vol.  I,  no.  i,  April-June,  1903. 
57  P.  O.  is. 

This  bulletin  is  handsomely  printed  and  is- 
ed  in  magazine  form.  Its  primary  purpose 
s  to  record  the  accessions  made  to  the  col- 
lection, and  give  information  regarding  its 
use,  "but  there  are  other  and  more  ambitious 
designs  in  view"  as  concerns  bibliography  — 
"reading  lists,  bibliographical  and  historical 
tes  on  any  specially  noteworthy  additions, 
d  articles  on  the  special  collections  and 
mous  books  in  which  the  library  is  so  rich." 
'  e  present  number  is  devoted  to  a  full  and 
:ost  interesting  classed  list  of  recent  acces- 
sions, prefaced  by  an  outline  of  the  classifica- 
ion. 

r  The  KANSAS  CITY  (Mo.)   P.  L.  Quarterly 
'  T  July  is  a  "children's  number,"  devoted  to 
icrt  articles  on  children's  reading  and  lists 
children's  books  in  various  classes  —  refer- 
ce    books,    mechanics,    fairy    tales,    animal 
:ories,  school  and  college  stories,  etc. 


MOORE,  Annie  Carroll.  A  list  of  books  recom- 
mended for  a  children's  library;  comp.  for 
the  Iowa  Library  Commission.  22  p.  O. 
This  excellent  list  is  prefaced  by  some  equal- 
ly excellent  "Suggestions  for  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  children's  books,"  which  should 
be  read  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  library 
work  for  children.  Of  the  current  popular 
picture  books  Miss  Moore  says,  "Most  of 
[them]  are  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  hands 
of  children.  Such  books  as  Denslow's  Moth- 
er Goose  and  Baum's  Father  Goose,  with  a 
score  of  others  of  the  comic  poster  order, 
should  be  banished  from  the  sight  of  impres- 
sionable little  children."  The  suggestions  for 
selection  of  different  classes  of  books  are  prac- 
tical, simple,  and  show  good  taste  and  good 
judgment  —  qualities  also  exhibited  in  the 
classed  list  of  some  600  titles.  In  the  classi- 
fication a  few  story  books  dealing  with  spe- 
cial subjects  are  placed  with  the  subjects  in- 
stead of  under  fiction.  The  list  is  published 
for  free  distribution  in  Iowa.  A  charge  of  10 
cents  is  made  for  copies  desired  by  those  out- 
side the  state. 

NEW  LONDON  (Ct.)  P.  L.  Supplement  to  find- 
ing list,  March,  i897-March,   1903.     Balti- 
more, Friedenwald  Co.,  1903.    100  p.  1.  O. 
A  well-printed  D.  C.  list,  containing  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  biography  in  the  library,  re- 
numbered. 

The  NEW  YORK  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  August 
prints  the  second  and  concluding  instalment 
of  the  "List  of  almanacks,  ephemerides,  etc., 
and  of  works  relating  to  the  calendar,"  begun 
in  the  July  number. 

PLAINFIELD   (N.  /.)    P.  L.     Class  list  no  3: 
Biography   in   the   circulating   department. 
September,  1903.    4+42  p.  O. 
A  classed  list,  followed  by  an  author  index. 

QUARTERLY  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BOOKS  REVIEWED 
in  leading  periodicals;  ed.  by  G:  Flavel 
Danforth.  v.  2,  2d  issue:  January-June, 
1903.  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Index  Pub.  Co. 
66  p.  O. 

The  word  "American"  has  been  dropped 
from  the  title  of  this  number  owing  to  the 
inclusion  of  several  English  reviews  (Acade- 
my, Athenaeum,  Mind,  Spectator.)  There  are 
now  50  periodicals  indexed. 

ROSENGARTEN,  J.  G.  The  "Franklin  papers" 
in  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
(In  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  April-May,  1903.  42 :  165- 
170.) 

Describes  the  contents  of  the  seventy  odd 
large  folio  volumes  of  correspondence,  etc.,  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  the  library  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  They  are 
now  being  calendared.- 
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ALCOHOL.    Billings,  John  S.,  ed.    Physiologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  liquor  problem.     Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1903.     2  v.,  21+ 
396;  379  P.  O.  $450  net. 
A  bibliography  on  the  Nutritive  value  of  al- 
cohol appears  in  vol.  2,  p.  215-221 ;  references 
on  Pathological  effects  of  alcohol,  p.  372-374- 

ANGEVIN  EMPIRE.  Ramsay,  Sir  James  H.  The 
Angevin  empire;  or,  The  three  reigns  of 
Henry  n.,  Richard  i.,  and  John  (1154- 
1216)  ;  with  maps  and  illustrations.  Lon- 
don, Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1903. 
24+556  p.  8°. 
Pages  516-524  contain  an  annotated  list  of 

authorities,   the  annotations  being  unusually 

to  the  point. 

ARABIC  LITERATURE.    Huart,  Clement.    A  his- 
tory of  Arabic  literature    (Short  histories 
of  the  literatures  of  the  world).     London, 
William  Heinemann,  1903.    8+478  p.  8°. 
Contains  a  four-page  bibliography. 

ARCHITECTURE,  Classic.  Anderson,  William 
J.,  and  Spiers,  R.  Phene.  The  architecture 
of  Greece  and  Rome:  a  sketch  of  its  his- 
torical development.  London,  B.  T.  Bats- 
ford,  1903.  17+300  p.  il.  8°. 
Contains  a  five-page  list  of  selected  books 

relating  to  classic  architecture. 

ARNOLD,  Benedict.  Smith,  Justin  H.  Ar- 
nold's march  from  Cambridge  to  Quebec: 
a  critical  study;  together  with  a  reprint  of 
Arnold's  journal ;  with  18  maps  and  plans. 
New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1903.  19 
+498  p.  8°. 
The  list  of  authorities  given  contains  225 

titles,  many  of  them  unpublished  mss. 

BIRDS.      Scott,    William    Earl    Dodge.      The 
story  of  a   bird   lover.     New   York,   The 
Outlook  Co.,  1903.     11+372  p.  8°. 
Contains  a  brief  bibliography  —  four  pages. 
—  Weed,   Clarence   M.,  and  Dearborn,   Ned. 
Birds  in  their  relations  to  man :  a  manual 
of    economic    ornithology    for    the    United 
States    and    Canada.      Philadelphia,    J.    B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1903.     10+380  p.  8°. 
Pages  326-373  contain  "A  partial  bibliog- 
raphy   of   the   economic    relations    of   North 
American  birds,"  by  Clarence  M.  Weed,  re- 
printed with  corrections  and  additions  from 
Technical  Bulletin  no.  5  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire  College  Agricultural    Experiment   Sta- 
tion.    The  bibliography  is  annotated  and  the 
arrangement  is  chronological,  beginning  with 


1854  and  including  two  titles  of  1903.  Many 
of  the  titles  naturally  are  found  in  periodicals 
that  will  not  be  found  in  the  average  public 
library,  nevertheless  the  bibliography  will  be 
one  of  great  usefulness  even  then. 

BUDDHISM.    Tisdall,  W.  St.  Clair.    The  noble 
eightfold  path:  being  the  James  Long  lec- 
tures on  Buddhism  for  1900-1902  A.D.   Lon- 
don, Elliot  Stock,  1903.    24+215  p.  12°. 
Pages    207-215    are    bibliographical.      The 
bibliography  includes  original  Buddhist  texts 
and    a    selected    bibliography    of     important 
works  on  Buddhism.     Prices  are  given,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  society  publications. 

CANADA,  1763-1840.  Bradshaw,  F.  Self- 
government  in  Canada  and  how  it  was 
achieved:  the  story  of  Lord  Durham's  re- 
port. London,  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  1903. 
5+414  P-  8°. 
Pages  361-374  contain  a  select  bibliography 

on  Canadian  history,  1763-1840. 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE.     Carpenter,   George   R., 

Baker,  Franklin  T.,  and  Scott,  Fred  N.  The 

teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  and 

the  secondary  school.     (American  teachers 

series.)     New  York,  Longmans,  Green  & 

Co.,  1903.    8+380  p.  8°. 

A  bibliography,  including  pages  345-375,  is 

classified    as    follows:      General    references, 

College  entrance  requirements,  Rhetoric  and 

composition,    Literature,    Grammar,    English 

philology  and  the  study  of  old  English,  The 

teaching  of  German  composition  in  Germany, 

The     teaching     of     French     composition     in 

France,  English  in  the  lower  grades,  Spelling 

and  spelling  reform. 

ERASMUS.     Capey,  Ernest  F.   H.     Erasmus. 

London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  1902.     11+226  p 

16°. 

Pages  P96-22O  contain  a  brief  bibliography. 
GREECE.     Legrand,  Emile.     Bibliographic  hel- 

lenique,   ou   description   raisonee   des   ouv- 

rnges  publics  par  des  Grecs  aux  xv.  et  xvi. 

siecles.    in.     Paris,  Maisonneuve,  1903.     n 

+520  p.  8°,  50  fr. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  Division  of  Bibliog- 
raphy. Select  list  of  books  on  the  cabinets 
of  England  and  America ;  comp.  under  di- 
rection of  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  chief  of  Divi- 
sion of  Bibliography.  Washington,  Gov. 
Print.  Office,  1903.  8  p.  1.  O. 

Select  list  of  books  on  the  constitution 

of  the  United  States ;  comp.  under  direction 
of  A.  P.  C.  Griffin.  .  .  .  Washington,  Gov, 
Print.  Office.  1903.  14  p.  1.  O. 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  Division  of  Bibliog- 
raphy. Select  list  of  books  (with  refer- 
ences to  periodicals)  on  labor,  particularly 
relating  to  strikes;  comp.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  A.  P.  C.  Griffin.  .  .  .  Washington, 
Gov.  Print.  Office,  1903.  65  p.  1.  O. 

A  list  of  books  (with  references  to  pe- 
riodicals) on  mercantile  marine  subsidies; 
comp.  under  the  direction  of  A.  P.  C.  Grif- 
fin. ...  2d  ed.,  with  additions.  Washing- 
ton, Gov.  Print.  Office,  1903.  100  p.  1.  O. 

Select  list  of  references  on  Anglo-Saxon 

interests;  comp.  under  the  direction  of  A. 
P.  C.  Griffin.  .  .  .  Washington,  Gov.  Print. 
Office,  1903.  12  p.  1.  O. 

Select  list  of  references  on  federal  con- 
trol of  commerce  and  corporations;  comp. 
under  direction  of  A.  P.  C.  Griffiin.  .  .  . 
Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office,  1903.  8  p. 
1.  O. 

—  Select  list  of  references  on  government 
ownership   of  railroads;   aomp.  under  the 
direction  of  A.   P.   C.   Griffin.  .  .  .  Wash- 
ington, Gov.  Print.  Office,  1903.    14  p.  1.  O. 

—  Select   list  of   references   on   industrial 
arbitration;   comp.  under  the  direction  of 
A.    P.    C.    Griffin.  .  .   Washington,    Gov. 
Print.  Office,  1903.     15  p.  1.  O. 

—  Select  list  of  references  on  the  negro 
question;  comp.  under  the  direction  of  A. 
P.  C.  Griffin.  .  .  .  Washington,  Gov.  Print. 
Office,  1903.    28  p.  1.  O. 

—  Select  list  of  references  on  old  age  and 
civil  service  pensions ;  comp.  under  the  di- 
rection of  A.  P.  C.  Griffin.  .  .  .  Washing- 
ton, Gov.  Print.  Office,  1903.     18  p.  1.  O. 

LETON,   Sir  Thomas.      Wambaugh,   Eu- 
gene, ed.     Littleton's  Tenures  in  English. 
(Legal  classic  series.)     Washington,  John 
Byrne  &  Co.,  1903.    86+341  p.  8°. 
The  editor  contributes  an  interesting  an- 
notated  bibliography  of  the  Tenures,  pages 
Ixvii.-lxxxiv.    Complete  editions  only  are  in- 
cluded. 

NORTHMEN.  Fischer,  Joseph.  The  discov- 
eries of  the  Norsemen  in  America,  with 
special  relation  to  their  early  cartographical 
representation;  translated  from  the  German 
by  B.  H.  Soulsby.  London,  Henry  Stevens, 
Son  &  Stiles,  1903.  24+130  p.  10  plates,  8°. 
Contains  a  14-page  bibliography. 

PINGRENON,  R.  Les  livres  ornes  et  illustres 
en  couleur  depuis  le  xv.  siecle,  en  France 


et  en  Angleterre,  avec  une  bibliographic: 
guide  du  bibliophile  et  du  biblioscope. 
Paris,  Daragon,  1903.  162  p.  16°,  5  fr. 

POLO,  Marco.    The  book  of  Sir  Marco  Polo, 
the  Venetian,  concerning  the  kingdoms  and 
marvels  of  the  east;  translated  and  edited, 
with  notes,  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yule.    3d 
ed.,  revised  throughout  in  the  light  of  recent 
discoveries  by  Henri  Cordier,  with  a  me- 
moir   of    Henry    Yule,    by    his    daughter, 
Frances  Yule.  London,  John  Murray,  1903. 
2  v.,  102+144+462 ;  22+662  p.  il.  8°. 
Volume  2,  pages  553-590,  contains  an  im- 
portant  annotated   bibliography,    76    printed 
editions  are  described,  and  in  addition  95  ti- 
tles  are  given  of  books   and  papers   which 
treat  of  Marco  Polo  and  his  book.    There  is 
also  a  bibliography  of  Sir  Henry  Yule's  writ- 
ings, covering  eight  closely  printed  pages. 

RECIPROCITY.  Laughlin,  J.  Laurence,  and 
Willis,  H.  Parker.  Reciprocity.  New 
York,  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  [1903.]  n+ 
583  P.  8°. 

Pages  439-471  contain  an  annotated  and 
classified  bibliography,  based  on  the  one  pub- 
lished by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1902, 
and  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  P.  C.  Griffin.  This 
bibliography  contains  numerous  titles,  both 
of  congressional  documents  and  of  books  and 
articles  in  magazines,  not  in  the  bibliography 
first  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

RHYTHM.  Miner,  James  Burt.  Motor,  vis- 
ual and  applied  rhythms :  an  experimental 
study  and  a  revised  explanation.  (In  Psy- 
chological Review:  Monograph  supple- 
ments, v.  5,  no.  4,  June,  1903.  106  p.) 
Contains  a  two-page  bibliography  —  52  ti- 
tles. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS.  Hemenway,  H.  D.  How  to 
make  school  gardens :  a  manual  for  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  New  York,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  1903.  16+107  P-  il.  12°. 
Pages  99-107  contain  a  school  garden  bib- 
liography. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.     Paxson,  F:  L.    The  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  American  republics. 
Philadelphia,  Ferris  &  Leach,  1903. 
A  nine-page  bibliography  is  appended. 

WESTCOTT,  Brooke  Foss.  Westcott,  Arthur. 
Life  and  letters  of  Brooke  Foss  Westcott, 
sometime  Bishop  of  Durham.  London, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1903.  2  y.,  17+441 ; 
n+459  P-  8°. 
Volume  2  contains  a  chronological  list  of 

the  writings  of  Bishop  Westcott,   1851-1902, 

eight  pages. 
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WILKIE,   Sir  David.     Bayne,   William.     Sir 
David  Wilkie,  R.  A.     (Makers  of  British 
art.)      London,    Walter    Scott    Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1903.    18+235  p.  12°. 
A  bibliography  of  45  tides  is  given. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  class  of  1887.    Quin-decen- 
nial  record  of  the  class  of  1887  in  Yale  Col- 
lege;    George     E.     Hill,     class     secretary. 
Bridgeport,  Ct,  1903.     131  p.  il.  pi.  O. 
Bibliography  of  the  class,  p.  55-61. 

INDEXES. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.      Gomme,    George    Laurence, 
comp.    Index  of  archaeological  papers  pub- 
lished in  1901.    51  p.  index. 
Supplement  to  Folk-Lore  for  Dec.,  1902. 

(Published  April,  1903.) 

CUMULATIVE  INDEX  to  a  selected  list  of  pe- 

riodicals, authors,  subjects,  titles,  reviews, 

portraits,  illustrations,  maps.     Fourth  an- 

nual volume,  1899.    Cleveland,  O.,  Cumula- 

tive Index  Co.,  1903.    382  p.  1.  O.  $5. 

With  this  volume  the  issue  is  resumed  of 

an  annual  volume  in  dictionary  form.     The 

quarterly  numbers  of  the  index  for  the  year 

have  been  reprinted  in  one  alphabet,  covering 

50  periodicals  and  giving  over  24,000  entries. 

The  style  of  previous  volumes  has  been  fol- 

lowed, except  that  the  form  divisions  of  fic- 

tion —  "Individual     stories"  —  and     poetry  — 

"Individual     poems"  —  have     been     omitted. 

Author   entries   are   omitted   for   articles   in 

weekly  journals,  fiction,   and  less  important 

picture  and  poetry  references.     It  is  planned 

to  issue  similar  cumulated  volumes  for  the 

years  1900,  1901,  and  1902  as  soon  as  possible. 


Hnonpms  anfc 


"The  planter;  or,  thirteen  years  in  the 
south,  by  a  northern  man."  Philadelphia,  H. 
Hooker,  1853. 

This  book  is  entered  in  Roorbach,  Sabin, 
the  British  Museum  list,  and  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican bibliographies  that  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  as  anonymous.  The  copy  I  have  con- 
tains the  following  note  on  the  fly-leaf,  "With 
the  Compliments  of  the  Author,  Rev.  D. 
Brown,  of  New  Jersey,  to  Mrs.  Lewis  Hig- 
bee."  The  note  bears  every  evidence  of  being 
genuine,  and  probably  solves  the  authorship 
of  this  book,  if  it  has  been  in  doubt. 

J.  I.  WYER,  JR., 
University  of  Nebraska  Library. 

William  Rutherford  Hayes  Trowbridge,  Jr., 
is  the  author  of  "Letters  of  her  mother  to 
Elizabeth"  and  "The  grandmother's  advice  to 
Elizabeth." 


twmors  anfc  Blunfcers, 


CHECK  LIST  FOR  THE  LORD  HIGH  EXECU- 
TIONER. 

•   (.With  acknowledgments  to   "The  Mikado.") 
FOR   all   distressed   librarians  who   serve   the   human- 
kind 

I've  prepared  a  little  list  — a  helpful  little  list; 
Choose  from  it,  any  time  that  you  are  murderously 

inclined, 
For  they'd  none  of  them  be  missed  —  they'd  non« 

of  them  be  missed: 
Take  first  the  hundred  thousand  who  for  "any  good 

book"  call, 
And,  when  you've  brought  them  seventeen,   declare 

they've  read  them  all; 
Then  the  man  who  holds  his  stale  cigar,  a-perfuming 

thenBreeze, 
Who  has  never  heard  of  "Thank  you"  or  the  simple 

"If  you  please," 

Who  from  drumming  with  his  cards  upon  the  coun- 
ter can't  desist, 

He   never   would   be   missed,   he   never   would   be 
missed. 

i 
There's  the  person  who  is  studying  the  language  of 

the  hand, 
And  the  Christian  Scientist  —  we've  got  him  on  the 

list; 
There's  the  girl  who  why  we  don't  have  Bertha  Clay 

can't  understand, 
She  never  would  be  missed,  she  never  would  be 

missed; 
There's  the  mother  who's  persuaded  past  the  thought 

of  a  dispute 
That  to  bring  her  squalling  infants  to  the  Library  is 

"cute"; 
There's  the  girl  who  comes  to  meet  her  friends,  the 

latest  news  to  tell, 

Who  decorates  the  wash-stands  with  the  festive  pea- 
nut-shell, 

The  while   she  tries  to   "do"   her  hair   in  some  pe- 
culiar twist. 

She  never  would  be  missed  —  I'm  sure  she'd  not 
be  missed. 

There's  the  lady  hunting  ancestors  of  whom  to  make 

her  boast, 

And  the  elocutionist  —  she  never  would  be  missed; 
There's  the  one  who's  after  witty  thoughts  to  work 

up  in  a  toast, 
We've  got  her  on  the  list  —  oh,  we've  got  her  on 

the  list; 
There's  the  woman  who   "must  have"   that  book  — 

but  mightily  resents 
Your  suggestion  that  a  postal  may  be  purchased  for 

two  cents; 
And  there's  that  steady  customer  whom  I  should  hate 

to  slight, 
The   literary   gentleman   who   has   never   learned   to 

write, 

For  you  can't  tell  the  Atlantic  from  the  Abolitionist 
When  you  see  it  on  his  list  —  so  he  never  would 

be  missed. 

But    why    extend    the    catalog?  —  for    each    of    you 

no  doubt 

Has  made  her  little  list  —  her  special  little  list  — 
Of  persons  that  a  library  could  nicely  do  without, 
And  who  never  would  be  missed,  who  never  would 

be  missed; 
But  just  by  way  of  postscript  I  should  be  inclined 

to  add 
The   sentimental    maiden    longing    for    a   tale   that's 

"sad," 

The  boy  who  wants  a  story  of  a  murder  or  a  wreck, 
The  girl  who's  reading  all  the  plays  they're  giving 

at  the  Tech, 
And  the  "fiend"  who'd  like  the  latest  thing  on  golf 

or  chess  or  whist  — 

For  they'd  none  of  them  be  missed,  they'd  none  of 
them  be  missed. 

EMILY  SEYMOUR  COIT. 
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All  Librarians  should  have  a  copy 
of   our  Booklet   542 

TT  describes  three  new  lines  of  Steel  Filing 
Cabinets  which  we  are  carrying  in  stock 
and  offering  at  particularly  low  prices. 

They  are: 

Steel  ^Document 


Steel    Vertical  File* 
Steel  Card  Indejc 

The  booklet  particularly  illustrates  a  large 
number  of  small  file  cases  suited  to  library  uses 
which  can  be  shipped  promptly  on  order. 
These  cabinets  are  incombustible,  durable, 
neatly  made  and  finished,  and  indispensable  to 
Safe  Filing. 

COPIES  OF  BOOKLET  ON  APPLICATION. 


ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

55  Qifford  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  "ALL  STEEL"  BOOK  STACK 
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•SENu'AMiN    iTiANKLii'i   G71VLNC. 


HENRY  JOHN    BROWN. 


B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN, 

American.    Library    and.    Literary   Agents. 

THIS  Agency  was  established  in  1864  for  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institutions, 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscripts. 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  have  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  lor  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipments 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mall  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency.  

B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C, 

New  York  Agency,  45  William  Street. 


A  QUAKERQTY 

Over  IfiOjmith  Premier 
used  }y  (fty 
in  this 


IANDMARK 

Jypewriieiy  are 
having  Office^ 


550  feel  in  j-jeijht 


CATALOCVE 
TR.EE, 
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Permit  Me 

to  introduce  an 
outline  picture 
of  myself, 


Biggins' 
Eternal  Ink 

at  your  service.  I  write  true  black,  stay  black  forever,  and 
am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.  I  am  the 
only  lineal  descendant  of  the  everlasting  writing  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  ic*r.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIQQINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

E  \  271  Ninth  St. ,     1  BROOKLYN.  N«  Y»»  K.T— .        \/~  *.i ,     /"**-:„-,      »     •   „..»  j ,, «. 

140-344  Eighth  st.t  f         u.  5.  A.  INew  York,  Chicago,  London. 

.    A    A.    J.    A.    ^.  -—    .*-     ^A.-A.-A.-^-A.^A.A-.^..A.-A-^.A..A.-A.-A.-A.^k.-A.-A.-A..A.A-A.-A.A.A.^.A.A.^A.^.A.^.^.^.AA.A..^..A.^fc.A..A..A..A..A.^A 

^r^^^^r^^r^^^r^^r^r^^r^r^r^r^rV^F^r^F^r^r^F^r^F^^^^r^r^^^FVVlrV^^r^rTF^r^r^r V^rVlF^r^r V^  V  W  W  W  f  % 


\ 


20th  Century  Book  Cover 


•  ~^- 


A  PERFECT  automatic  BOOK  COVER  adjustable  for  application  to  different  thicknesses 
of  books  of  any  size,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  TITLE  on  the  back  of  the  book 
exposed  to  view.     ONE  SIZE  can  be  applied  to  books  from  4)^x6  to  5Kx8  regardless  of 
thickness.  Sample  dozerx,  postpaid,  30  cents 

Write  Jer  full  particulars  and  prices  an  quantities.    Special  terms  t»  Libraries 


STRONGHURST  MFG.  COMPANY, 


Stronghurst,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 

HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  several  years,  handling  with  satisfaction  the  entire 
library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries  of  the  country,  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our  disposal,  and  to  the 
prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  Library  orders.  A  request  for 
estimate  on  any  miscellaneous  list  of  publications  will  receive  special 
attention.  Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short 
time  after  order  is  placed — our  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
as  well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
interested  in  Free,  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private  Libraries  to 
visit  our  mammoth  establishment. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE  AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

39-41  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


OUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  car- 
ries a  larger  and  more  general  stock 
of  the  publications  of  all  American  pub- 
lishers than  any  other  house  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  do  we  have  the 
regular  publications  of  all  the  prominent 
publishers  of  miscellaneous,  technical, 
scientific,  and  school  and  college  text- 
books, but  also  thousands  of  publications 
of  the  lesser  known  publishers  and  thou- 
sands of  volumes  for  which  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  and  which  are  not  car- 
ried by  the  general  bookseller. 

Our  Classified  Catalogue  contains  a 
section  of  books  especially  adapted  for 
school  libraries. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO., 

215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 
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Telegraphic  Address :  ADOLF  WEIGEL,  LEIPZIG.         Please  put  full  name  and  address  on  all  communications. 

ADOLF  WEIGEL, 

New  and  Second- Hand  Bookseller.     Agent  for  Abroad. 

4  WlNTKRGARTENSTRASSE.  LEI  PZ I  G  •  4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSB. 

Owing  to  the  special  organization  of  his  business,  Mr.  ADOLF  WEIGEL  is  in  a 
position  to  procure  all  books,  new  as  'well  as  second-hand,  at  the  lowest 
terms. 

EXTENSIVE    STOCK    OF  VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

Library  Works,  Scientific  Publications,  Sets  of  Periodicals,  Scarce  Books,  Curiosa, 
Old  Prints,   First   Editions,   History    and  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Engravings. 

His  widespread  business  relations  enable  him  to  execute  most  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Leipzig  being  the  famous  Book-Emporium  of  the  whole  world,  his  investigations 
for 

OLD,   SCARCE    AND   OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 
are  always  crowned  with  success. 

ADVANTAGEOUS     SUPPLY      FOR     INSTITUTIONS, 
PUBLIC   LIBRARIES,   SAVANTS   AND    BOOKLOVERS. 

All  catalogues  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  topically.  They  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Please  write  for  terms  and  state  special  wishes  or 
subjects  interested  in.  All  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND   VALUABLE  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 
AGENTS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 


A    LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT    ON    BUSINESS 

PRINCIPLES 

We  believe  that  we  are  more  efficient  than  other  houses  as  Library  Agents,  becau»ethe  library  department 

has  supervision  distinct  from  our  wholesale  book  business  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Librarians. 
We  manage  this  department  on  the  same  business  principles  as  our  wholesale  book  department.     In  a  word 

the  Books  are 
ASSEMBLED,  PACKED  a,rvd  SHIPPED  by  COMPETENT  BOOK  MEN 

The  result  is 
ECONOMY,     AC  C,U  RACY      e^nd     DISPATCH 

THE  BAKER.  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Book  Dealers 

33-37  East  17th  St..  Union  Square  North.         -  NEW  YORK 


H.  SOTHERKN  &  CO 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agents  in 
Europe  for  Private  Bookbuyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 


exceptionally  long  experience  in  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  c»re,  dili- 
gence, and  discretion  In  everything  relating  to  it,  and  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great. 
Established  1816.  

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books  ("Sotforan't  Pritt-Current  of  Literattirt,")  fott  frtt. 


14O  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  37  Riccadilly,  W. :  London. 

Telegraphic  AAArett:  BOOKMKfi,  LOlfDOlf.        Cod«» :   VNICODX  m**  ABC. 
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A  Quaker  Experiment  in  Government. 
By  ISAAC  Sn ARTLESS,  LL.D.  The  authoritative  expo- 
sition, from  the  Quaker  standpoint,  of  Penn's  unique 
"experiment"  in  government  according  to  Christian 
principles.  Covers  the  whole  colonial  history  of 
Pennsylvania.  Popular  edition,  two  volumes  in  one, 
lamo,  cloth,  540  pages $1.50 

HAVBRFORD  EDITION,  two  volumes,  profusely  illustrat- 
ed, half  morocco,  deckel  edges,  gilt  top $7<5« 

Quaker  Arrival*  in  Philadelphia,  1683-1750. 
Certificates  of   Removal   received   at    Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.    Extracted  from  the 
original  records  and  edited  by  ALBERT  COOK  MYERS, 
MI..    lanio,  cloth $1-25 


The  Quaker :  a  Study  la  Costume. 
By  AMELIA  M.  GUMMERE.  A  historical  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  distinctively  Quaker 
forms  of  dress.  Profusely  illustrated  from  historical 
examples,  izmo,  248  pages, bound  in  half  ooze-sheep, 
with  a  cover  design  by  Miss  Amy  Otis $3.00 

Sally  Wlster'5  Journal;  being  a  Quaker  Maiden's 
Account  of  her  Experiences  with  OJjfcctrs  of  the 
Continental  Army,  1777-1778.  A  real  historic  manu- 
script of  great  value  and  charm.  Now  first  published 
in  full.  Illustrated  with  over  seventy  portraits,  views, 
and  facsimiles.  Edited  by  ALBERT  COOK  MYERS, 
M.L.  lamo,  cloth,  224  pages $a.«o 


FERRIS  «.  LEACH,  Publishers.   Nos.  29-31  North    SeverxtH    Street,   PHILADELPHIA 


I  The   Dura   Library  Binding 


L 


Library. 


Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  THE  WALES  IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.  (Pat.  June  7,  1898.) 
If  you  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding, 
you  are  not  doing  the  best  for  your 
Soliciting  a  trial  order  from  you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Maryborough,  Mass. 


WalM  Improred  Book-Binding.     Pat.  Jane  7,  1898. 
State  Right*  for  Sale. 


LIBRARIANS  ARE 
INTERESTED     IN 

•II  publications  that  increase  the  value  of 
their  library  and  lighten  their  own  labor. 
The  periodicals  contain  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  advanced  thought  in  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  useful  arts.  Magazine  articles 
are  much  sought  aftsr  by  all  interested  In 
timely  topics  and  all  these  have  been  made 
easily  available  and  doubly  valuable  In  all 
reference  work  by 

THE  CUMULATIVE  INDEX 
TO  PERIODICALS. 

With  this  Index  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
locate  all  articles,  including  fiction  and 
poetry,  in  sixty  of  the  leading  magazines, 
and  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both 
large  and  small  libraries.  Whether  your 
reference  work  Is  with  children,  teachers, 
students,  professional  men  or  club  women 


CUMULATIVE  INDEX 
American  Trust  Building, 

Cleveland 


Magazines. 


I  will  undertake 
to  supply  any 
magazine  or  review  published,  at  a  price 
per  copy  depending  upon  its  market  value, 
or  the  cost  of  finding  same,  if  not  on  hand. 
I  have  considerably  over  500,  OOP  magazines 
assortment  's  as  varied 


.-... 
as^  the  production  of  the  periodical  press  for 

the  last  one  hundred  years.  A  Business- 
like query  with  list  of  wants  will  be  met  by 
a  prompt  and  business-like  reply.  .  .  . 

AC       TT   ADI/       174  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
.     di     LI-  AH  IV,         (Opposite  St.  Paul's.) 


DAVIS'    BOOKSTORE 

35  WEST  43d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Fine  Books  at  Reasonable  Prices 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  MONTHLY 


Rare  and  Choice  Books 

WE  invite  the  attention  of  book-buyers  to  our  large 
stock  of  Rare,  Old  and  Choice  books.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  Will  furnish  any  book  ever  pub- 
lished. Our  "Shoppe"  is  the  World's  Emporium  for 
books  on  Mormonism.  Send  lists  of  wants.  Catalogues 
on  request. 
8HEPARD  BOOK  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  8.  A. 
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LATEST  IMPROVED  BOOK  HOLDER. 


Samples  mailed    upon   request 
for  75  cents 

If  not   satisfactory    return 
postage  refunded 


For  further  Information  apply  to 

Feldmann    System  Mfg.  Co. 

(Not  Incorporated) 

66-68  West  Van  Buren  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LIBRARY  AGENTS, 
»ryden   House,   Gerrard   Street,   \V.,   London,   KIIJJ., 

Having  extensive  experience  in  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
Second-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
TARIES, AND  OTHERS,  t  areful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
obtaining  Foreign  and  Scarce  Books.  BINDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  UNDERTAKEN.  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowest 
Rates.  

TERMS  ON  APPLICATION,  ALSO  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  APPLIANCES.  HANDBOOKS.  ETC. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

*Ptibli*fherj>,  Importers,  and  fBoo%j>eller*f 
153 »  i55»  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,  -          New  York  City 

We  invite  the  attention  of  LIBRARIANS  to  an  extensive  and  complete  stock 
of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers  supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Foreign  books  imported  free  of  duty.  Special  attention  given  to  obscure  and 
out-of-print  publications. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THE 
LAMP,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 


NEW  YORK : 
27  and  29  West  23d  St. 


G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


LONDON : 
24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


MESSRS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  In- 
telligently  and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Their  Branch  House  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
nission  usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  It  practicable  to  buy  all 
>ooks  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart- 
nent  of  literature,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
Their  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 
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HENRY  BALKAN, 


LIBRARY  .    .    . 
DEPARTMENT 


WITH  the  opening  of  the  Fall  business,  we  wish  to  point  out  a 
few  reasons  why  you  should  buy  from  us  : 

All  books  ordered  from  us  may  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 

We  have  a  large  miscellaneous  stock,  and.  most  of  the  publish- 
ers being  only  a  few  streets  away  from  us,  we  send  you  books 
almost  on  receipt  of  order. 

We  will  quote  you  prices  promptly  on  any  list  of  books  you 
may  send  us.  Orders  for  Out-of-Print  books  are  registered  and  a 
•search  made  until  they  are  to  be  had. 

We  always  carry  standard  sets  and  subscription  works,  such  as 
Cyclopedias,  Histories,  etc.,  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  discount. 
These  sets  are  not  usually  sold  through  booksellers. 

If  you  send  us  your  name  we  will  .send  you  ,our  catalogue  of 
bargains  with  discounts  ranging  from  25  to  75  per  cent. 

A  Few  Specials  Among  Our  Large  Stock 

REED'S     MODERN     ELOQUENCE.      10  volumes,  y±  morocco, 

$50.00.     Our  price , $3o.oo 

UNIVERSAL     CYCLOPEDIA.       12   volumes,  y2    leather,    latest 
edition,  $72.00.      Our  price .;.!..' $39.00 

CYCLOPEDIA    OF    CLASSIFIED    DATES.     By  C.  E.  Little. 

Full   morocco,    $18.00.     Our  price. . . . : $8.50 

WARNER'S  LIBRARY   OF    BEST    LITERATURE.     45  vol- 
umes, buckram,  paper  labels,  $180.00.     Our  price.  .  .$75.00 

Samples  of  the  above  books  and  of  any  other  sets  in  stock  will 
be  sent  to  any  library  express  paid  for  examination.  We  invite  cor- 
respondence. 

HENR.Y     MALKAN 

1  William  and  67  Stone  Sts..  CSSSS")  New  York  City 

Telephone,    1905    Broe^d 
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London  Agency  for  American  Libraries 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,   Covent  Garden,   LONDON. 


Special  Notice  to  Librarians. 

British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,  Scientific  Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  maH 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who   require   Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to   lose   n« 

time  in  stocking  their  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the    enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand   for   British    published    Books. 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  I  have 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  case  of  public  men  visiting  Lond 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  yc 
affairs." 

EDW.  Q.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 
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STRIKING  evidence  of  the  growing  tendency 
to  emphasize  the  educational  side  of  public 
library  work  comes  from  England  in  the  con- 
ference on  public  libraries  and  public  educa- 
tion held  in  Oxford  this  summer,  and  the  joint 
meeting  of  educational  workers  and  librarians 
arranged  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Libra- 
ry Association  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  no 
definite  plans  for  educational  co-operation 
were  the  result  of  these  two  meetings,  at  least 
they  have  been  useful  in  centering  attention 
upon  the  opportunities  for  serious  study  af- 
forded by  the  public  library,  and  it  is  likely 
that  some  plan  for  closer  affiliation  of  the  li- 
brary with  university  extension  systems,  read- 
ing unions,  and  other  means  for  public  educa- 
tion may  be  devised  by  the  special  committee 
of  the  Library  Association  to  which  the  matter 
was  referred.  An  indication  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  recommendation  that  town  coun- 
cils might  be  authorized  to  make  special  grants 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  necessary 
in  special  educational  work.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  function  and  value  of  the  public  li- 
brary as  an  agency  of  state  education  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  investigation  by  those  con- 
cerned with  social  questions.  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  in  his  brilliant  disquisitions  on 
"Mankind  in  the  making"  have  only  recently 
advanced  their  criticisms  of  the  library  as  at 
present  administered  and  their  theories  for  its 
betterment.  There  is  food  for  reflection  in 
both  articles.  Analysis  and  investigation  are 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
number  and  importance  of  public  libraries  and 
the  corresponding  increase  in  public  expendi- 
tures for  library  purposes,  and  if  the  library 
is  to  be  accepted  as  an  essential  part  of  mod- 
ern education  it  must  prove  its  claim  to  the 
place  by  the  quality,  the  value  and  the  perma- 
nence of  its  influence  upon  the  public. 

LIBRARY  week  at  Lake  Placid  proved,  as 
usual,  delightful  in  its  social  and  vacation  as- 
pects, but  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  in  its 
program  or  discussions  the  meeting  set  a  high 
standard  of  professional  usefulness.  Its  de- 


fects were  the  defects  that  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  some  degree  in  most  library  meetings 
and  that  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  eliminate. 
The  presentation  of  "stock"  subjects  in  a  su- 
perficial way,  the  lack  of  effective  speaking, 
discussion  spread  out  so  thin  that  it  lost  vitali- 
ty, and  a  tendency  to  magnify  non-essentials 

—  these  are  familiar  rocks  in  the  stream  of 
library  conferences,  and  they  were  more  or 
less    in    evidence    at    Lake    Placid.      Several 
points  of  real  importance  were  touched  upon 

—  the  question  "how  far  to  go?"  in  library 
extension,  the  possible  improvement  of  condi- 
tions of  library  service,  the  need  of  modifying 
library  training  methods  to  secure  men  stu- 
dents—  but  they  were  not  pressed  home  for 
deliberate  consideration.    Throughout,  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  meeting  was  thoroughly  in- 
formal   and   encouraging   to   discussion,    but 
what  should  have  been  a  vigorous  crossfire  of 
debate  too  often  evaporated  into  a  fragmen- 
tary general  conversation  or  became  a  personal 
argument  between  speakers  of  opposite  views 
which  might  more  profitably  have  been  con- 
ducted in  private.    These  are  familiar  difficul- 
ties —  difficulties  that  every  maker  of  a  con- 
ference program  has  met  and  struggled  with. 
So  delightful  were  the  surroundings,  and  so 
pleasant    the    intercourse    with     friends     and 
fellow-workers,   that   criticism  of  the   meet- 
ing is  an  ungrateful  task;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains   that    if   library    meetings    are    to    be 
really  essential  to  improved  methods  and  pro- 
fessional spirit,  there  must  be  a  careful  avoid- 
ance of  the  pitfalls  of  platitude  and  routine 
and  an  effort  to  strike  more  deeply  into  ac- 
tual experience  and  existing  conditions. 


ONE  point  made  at  Lake  Placid  was  of 
special  significance.  It  was  the  statement,  In 
connection  with  the  report  on  library  train- 
ing, that  the  length  and  elaboration  of  the 
regular  library  school  courses  practically  bar 
out  the  most  desirable  class  of  men  —  men 
with  good  equipment,  alert  minds  and  literary 
tastes,  the  class  that  is  apt  to  find  its  way  into 
college,  school  and  journalistic  work.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  men  of  this  calibre  do  not 
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find  school  training  essential  to  success  in  the 
library  field;  a  review  of  the  names  at  the 
head  of  the  leading  libraries  of  the  country  is 
evidence  of  this;  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
some  form  of  training  that  would  attract  men 
into  the  ranks  and  give  them  a  groundwork  of 
technical  knowledge  is  greatly  needed.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  a  short  absolutely 
practical  course  should  be  instituted  with  this 
purpose,  but  this  suggestion  is  not  likely  to 
be  effective  until  the  actual  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion as  regards  library  training  for  men  are 
squarely  faced.  The  first  difficulty  lies  in  the 
predominance  of  women  in  the  management  of 
almost  all  existing  agencies  for  library  train- 
ing, and  in  the  fact  that  while  library  schools 
are  organized,  conducted  and  attended  almost 
wholly  by  women  very  few  men  will  enter  the 
field  through  the  school  gates.  The  second 
difficulty  is  the  feeling,  expressed  by  Mr.  El- 
mendorf  at  Lake  Placid  and  shared  by  many, 
that  library  training  requires  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy  upon  small  details  that 
men  with  good  equipment  and  natural  inclina- 
tion for  the  work  do  not  need  and  will  not 
accept.  These  two  difficulties  must  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  fair  and  serious  consideration 
of  the  general  question.  Library  training  has 
very  greatly  raised  the  grade  of  service  in 
libraries  throughout  the  country;  with  the 
growing  insistence  on  formal  preparation  for 
any  special  work  its  extension  and  develop- 
ment are  inevitable;  but  this  development  can 
be  made  most  effective  only  by  a  recognition 
of  the  weak  points  that  are  to  be  overcome. 

Communications. 

PRO  BONO  PUBLJCO. 

As  the  conduct  of  the  representative  jour- 
nal of  my  honored  and  chosen  profession  is 
a  matter  of  vital  importance,  I  venture  to  ad- 
dress a  communication  to  you,  in  the  hope 
that  a  few  suggestions  that  I  have  to  make 
may  lead  to  some  changes  and  additions  in 
the  scope  of  your  periodical. 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  October  number 
of  Public  Libraries  several  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  lesser  libra- 
rians of  the  country,  such  as  J.  K.  Hosmer, 
J.  C.  Dana,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  F.  M.  Crunden, 
J.  H.  Canfield,  G.  M.  Jones,  and  others  — 
opinions  concerning  the  success  of  the  Ni- 
agara Conference.  Of  course,  it  was  fitting 
that  the  officers  and  promoters  should  as- 
sure the  public  at  large  that  the  conference 
was  a  success.  In  this  connection,  possibly 
the  second  point  made  in  Mr.  J.  N.  Larned's 


impressions  of  the  conference  deserves  em- 
phasis— the  desirability  that  reports  and  pa- 
pers should  be  presented  "in  print''  for  dis- 
cussion "in  a  broad  and  thorough  way,  with 
ample  time."  This,  it  seems  to  me,  applies 
especially  to  such  lengthy  reports  as  the  one 
on  library  schools,  in  which  only  the  two  or 
three  schools  concerned  were  especially  in- 
terested. I  have  informed  myself  by  con- 
versing with  the  heads  of  various  large  pub- 
lic libraries  throughout  the  country,  and  have 
found  that  no  one  of  them  cares  a  picayune 
whether  an  applicant  is  a  library  school  grad- 
uate or  not ;  in  fact,  they  prefer  them  with- 
out preconceived  fixed  ideas  as  taught  in 
such  places.  This  is  a  digression,  however. 
What  I  wished  to  suggest  was  that  if  you 
wish  to  double  your  circulation  and  have 
your  periodical  widely  enjoyed,  why  not  be- 
gin a  series  of  biographical  sketches,  with 
photographs  of  the  subjects  at  various  ages? 
I  am  sure  the  photographs  could  be  obtained 
without  great  expense.  Also,  why  not  have 
a  "Notes  and  queries"  column,  where  the 
younger  librarians  could  occasionally  see 
their  names  in  print?  An  organ  such  as  the 
JOURNAL  should  be  representative  and  not 
the  exclusive  medium  of  a  few  individuals. 

WELL-WISHER. 

[It  is  evident  that  Artemus  Ward  might 
properly  have  defined  the  suggestions  of  this 
correspondent  as  "writ  sarkastik;'1  but  the 
suggestion  for  a  Notes  and  Queries  depart- 
ment has  been  made  in  seriousness  before 
this,  and  has  been  adopted  in  the  present 
number  of  the  JOURNAL. — ED.  L.  j.] 

LIBRARY  LITERATURE  DESIRED. 

You  kindly  mentioned  in  your  last  issue 
the  proposed  library  for  librarians,  which  it 
is  to  be  my  privilege  to  present  to  the  Man- 
chester Public  Library.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  for  this  little  collection  catalogs  having 
a  special  interest,  subject  catalogs,  and  publi- 
cations bearing  upon  library  administration 
and  bibliography.  Senders  will  oblige  by 
writing  their  autographs  in  the  books  or 
pamphlets.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  collec- 
tion available  for  lending  to  librarians  and 
others  interested.  THOMAS  GREENWOOD. 
FRITH  KNOWL,  1 
Elstree,  Herts,  f 

CUTTER'S  RULES  AND  THE  EXPANSIVE 
CLASSIFICATION. 

WILL  you  kindly  announce  in  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  that  I  have  in  my  possession  the 
mss.  of  the  fourth  edition  of  my  uncle's  rules, 
and  that,  with  the  assistance  of  kind  friends, 
it  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  printer. 

The  Expansive  classification,  too,  will  be 
completed,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  without 
his  guiding  hand.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  which  insure  this. 

Correspondence  regarding  the  Classification 
and  Rules  may  be  addressed  to  me  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  W.  P.  CUTTER. 
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CHARLES  AMMI  CUTTER:  A  MEMORIAL  SKETCH. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  FOSTER,  Public  Library,   Providence,  R.  I. 


THERE  have  been  few  greater  losses  to 
American  library  interests  in  recent  years 
than  in  Mr.  Cutter's  death,  at  Walpole,  N.  H., 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1903. 

Charles  Ammi  Cutter,  the  son  of  Caleb 
Champney  Cutter  and  Hannah  [Biglow]  Cut- 
ter, was  born  in  Boston,  March  14,  1837.  His 
boyhood  was  passed  in  Charlestown  (then  a 
separate  municipality),  and  in  Cambridge; 
and  in  1851  he  entered  Harvard  College, 
graduating  in  1855.  His  name  occurs  on  the 
Commencement  Day  program,  July  18,  1855, 
with  an  oration  on  the  "Character  of  the 
satire  of  Thackeray."  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and  stood 
near  the  head  of  his  class  (3d,  or,  in  one 
sense  2d,  since  two  men  were  "ist")-  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  among  any  equally  large 
collections  of  young  men,  elsewhere  than  at 
Cambridge,  during  the  years  1851  to  1855, 
there  was  a  larger  representation  of  those  who 
were  destined  to  affect  profoundly  the  library 
interests  of  this  country,  than  Mr.  Cutter  and 
his  college  contemporaries.  The  list  of  these 
men  is  a  striking  one,  including  Stephen  B. 
Noyes,  ('53)  ;  Francis  W.  Vaughan,  ('53)  ; 
Justin  Winsor,  ('53)  ;  Charles  A.  Cutter, 
('5S)  ;  James  K.  Hosmer,  ('55)  ;  and  Samuel 
S.  Green,  ('58).  All  six  of  these  were  libra- 
rians of  distinction,  and  four  of  them  have 
been  presidents  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. To  these  should  be  added  the 
names  of  the  following,  though  not  libra- 
rians: President  Eliot,  ('53);  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  ('56)  ;  and  also  Henry  S.  Nourse, 
('53),  the  latter  since  1890  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Library  Commission. 

Mr.  Cutter  remained  in  Cambridge  after 
his  graduation  from  college,  busy  with  study 
and  in  preparing  two  pupils  for  college.  In 
September,  1856,  he  entered  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge,  graduating  in  1859. 
During  the  year  1857,  he  wrote  a  Bowdoin 
prize  dissertation  on  "Persecutions  for  re- 
ligion's sake  during  the  colonial  period  of 
New  England."  His  first  taste  of  library 


work  seems  to  date  from  the  year  1858,  when 
he  became  librarian  of  the  Divinity  School 
Library.  The  taste  for  library  work  which 
was  thus  acquired  proved  to  be  a  permanent 
one,  and,  with  but  trifling  interruptions,  this 
is  the  interest  which  engaged  his  attention 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Of  this 
valuable  Divinity  School  Library  (consisting 
of  about  12,000  volumes),  he  remained  in 
charge  until  his  graduation  from  the  school, 
in  1859;  and  in  the  last  two  years  he  rear- 
ranged it  and  reclassified  it,  for  greater  con- 
venience. In  conjunction  with  Rev.  Charles 
Noyes,  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1856,  he  pre- 
pared a  new  manscript  catalog.  On  grad- 
uating from  the  school,  July  19,  1859,  he  de- 
livered a  dissertation  on  "Faith  and  criticism." 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  interval  of  one 
year  during  which  he  wavered  between  the- 
ology and  bibliography;  and  the  latter  proved 
to  be  the  stronger  inclination.  Much  as  the 
Unitarian  ministry  undoubtedly  lost,  we  may 
well  feel  grateful  that  he  decided  as  he  did. 
On  May  n,  1860,  he  became  an  assistant  in 
the  Harvard  College  Library,  where  he  was 
more  directly  associated  with  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot 
(a  man  whose  influence  on  his  life  and  career 
was  deep  and  lasting),  in  "cataloging  and 
arranging  the  books."  This  was  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  librarianship  of  the  late 
John  Langdon  Sibley.  He  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Abbot,  in  his  great  biblio- 
graphical undertaking,  "The  literature  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,"  published  in  1862 
as  an  appendix  to  Alger's  "Critical  history" 
of  this  doctrine;  and  is  singled  out  by  Dr. 
Abbot  for  a  special  tribute  when  making 
his  acknowledgments  in  his  "Preface."  Mr. 
Cutter  later  continued  his  bibliographical 
memoranda,  on  a  subject  closely  allied  to 
this,  namely,  "Demonology  and  witchcraft," 
but  never  completed  his  notes  for  publication. 
Mr.  Cutter's  connection  with  the  Harvard 
College  Library  lasted  for  about  eight  years. 
In  one  of  his  winter  vacations  (Jan.,  1865)  Mr. 
Cutter  began  an  engagement  of  several  years 
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at  the  Boston  Public  Library  as  a  "special" 
assistant,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  a 
final  revision  for  the  press  (1866  and  1867), 
of  the  Prince  Library  catalog  in  its  final 
form  (a  work  whose  complicated  bibliograph- 
ical record,  including  the  very  inadequate 
catalog  of  1846,  is  fully  elucidated  in  Mr. 
Winsor's  "Introduction"  to  the  catalog  in 
1870). 

In  1868,  Mr.  William  Frederick  Poole,  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
since  1856,  resigned,  becoming,  in  1869,  the 
librarian  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 
On  December  14,  1868,  Mr.  Cutter  was  elected 
his  successor  at  the  Athenaeum,  taking  charge 
on  Jan.  I,  1869.  Three  significant  events 
marked  the  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  his 
service  at  this  important  library,  at  which  he 
had  already  done  some  fragmentary  work. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  publication  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  catalog,  a  work  which  in 
1874  stood  almost  alone  among  American 
bibliographical  undertakings  so  far  as  magni- 
tude and  thoroughness  were  concerned.  This 
work  was  published  in  five  successive  instal- 
ments, respectively  in  1874,  1876,  1878,  1880, 
and  1882.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary in  1871  was  more  than  87,000.  The  total 
number  of  lines,  in  these  3402  double-col- 
umned pages,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  544,- 
ooo.  From  this,  some  conception  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  of  proof-reading,  extend- 
ing through  more  than  ten  years,  may  be  ob- 
tained. Not  even  by  these  figures  is  the 
enormous  labor  which  was  involved  in  carry- 
ing the  work  successfully  to  completion,  ade- 
quately shown,  since  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Cut- 
ter's work  consisted  in  the  rectification  of 
mistakes  already  made.  The  catalog  had  gone 
through  several  hands  before  Mr.  Cutter  be- 
gan work  on  it ;  and  this  confusion  did  not  add 
to  the  improvement  of  the  situation  by  any 
means.  The  four  pages  of  explanatory  matter 
at  the  end  of  the  final  volume  contain  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  his  task, 
in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  Not  until  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Noyes's  Brooklyn  Library 
catalog  (in  1877,  1878,  and  1880),  and  later, 
Dr.  Billings's  great  work,  was  there  anything 
even  remotely  to  be  compared  to  the  Athen- 
aeum catalog,  in  serviceableness  to  libraries 
generally;  and  it  stands,  therefore,  as  one  of 
the  earliest  impulses  towards  the  recognition 
of  co-operative  relations  among  libraries.  A 


little  manual  showing  "how  to  get  books"  was 
issued,  on  the  completion  of  the  catalog,  in 
1882. 

The  second  of  these  events  was  the  publi- 
cation of  the  original  edition  of  Cutter's 
"Rules  for  a  dictionary  catalogue,"  prepared 
in  1875.  There  is  perhaps  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween this  work  and  the  great  work  just 
mentioned  above  than  would  appear  at  first 
sight,  since  it  was  out  of  the  dire  necessity 
for  system,  impressed  on  the  cataloger  who 
should  undertake  the  chaotic  task,  that  this 
admirably  systematic  body  of  rules  grew,  and 
grew  naturally.  While  such  work  as  this  was 
originally  chiefly  useful  for  his  own  guid- 
ance, and  for  the  guidance  of  those  associated 
with  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  catalog,  its  wider  usefulness  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  it  appeared  in  print  in  1876, 
as  Part  n.  of  the  "Special  report  on  public 
libraries,"  issued  by  that  Bureau,  making  a 
pamphlet  of  about  90  pages  (including  an  in- 
dex). A  second  edition  was  published  in 
1889,  "with  corrections  and  additions";  and 
a  third  edition  in  1891.  In  the  winter  of 
1902-3,  he  was  still  revising  it.  In  the  "Pre- 
fatory note,"  prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  Mr. 
Cutter  remarks :  "There  are  plenty  of  treat- 
ises on  classification."  .  .  .  "But  for  a  dic- 
tionary-catalog as  a  whole,  and  for  most  of 
its  parts,  there  is  no  manual  whatever."  Like 
all  of  Mr.  Cutter's  statements,  the  above  sen- 
tences are  carefully  modified  by  the  citation 
of  such  instances  as  most  nearly  approached 
this  type  of  work.  This  is  the  publication  in 
which  he  shares  with  the  originators  of 
"Poole's  index"  and  the  "Dewey  classifica- 
tion" the  felicity  of  having  his  name  unalter- 
ably linked  with  the  thing  itself  —  univer- 
sally mentioned  as  it  is,  under  the  name  of 
"Cutter's  rules." 

The  third  of  the  enterprises  growing  out  of 
Mr.  Cutter's  work  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
was  the  "Expansive  classification."  This  no- 
table undertaking,  involving  a  classification  of 
all  knowledge,  was  little  more  than  begun 
when  he  left  Boston  for  Northampton;  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  library  world,  it  re- 
mains unfinished  at  his  death,  and  not  in  such 
final  form  as  he  had  hoped  to  give  it.  In 
some  form,  however,  it  is  already  widely  in 
use  among  libraries.  In  two  of  the  smaller 
public  libraries  —  those  at  Winchester,  Mass., 
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and  Lexington,  Mass.  —  Mr.  Cutter  himself 
has  been  directly  interested  in  observing  the 
working  of  it.  Few  minds  can  be  conceived  of 
as  better  fitted,  by  nature  and  by  training,  for 
this  work,  than  that  of  Mr.  Cutter.  His  was 
pre-eminently  the  "mind  of  the  classifier." 
Part  i.  of  this  classification  appeared  in  the 
years  1891-93;  and  other  parts  have  appeared 
at  intervals,  since  then.  This  has  been  well 
characterized,  in  brief,  as  "a  codification  of 
the  field  of  human  knowledge,  more  minute 
than  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification,  and 
intended  to  be  equally  applicable,  by  expan- 
sion or  condensation,  to  large  or  small  col- 
lection." 

In  connection  with  the  "Expansive  classi- 
fication" should  be  mentioned  the  preparation 
of  a  succession  of  alphabetical  "tables,"  for 
ready  and  convenient  use.  These  tables, 
which  he  designated  "alphabetical-order  ta- 
bles," were  at  first  limited  to  two-figure  num- 
bers, and  comprised  two  parts,  namely,  "the 
consonants  except  S,"  and  "the  vowels  and 
S."  Gradually,  in  using  these  tables  in  his 
own  library,  he  began  adding  a  third  figure 
in  exceptional  instances  as  the  need  arose  (in 
such  cases  as  fiction  or  biography.)  Later, 
from  1899  to  1901,  he  began  systematically 
expanding  this  into  a  three-figure  table. 
Meanwhile,  Miss  Kate  E.  Sanborn  (now  Mrs. 
Gardner  M.  Jones,  of  Salem,  Mass.),  had 
also  been  preparing  a  set  of  tables,  carried  to 
the  third  figure.  This  work  appeared  in  two 
parts  also,  the  vowel-table  first,  in  1892,  and 
later,  the  consonant  table,  in  1895.  The  third 
edition  of  this  work  ( 1899)  bears  the  title,  "C. 
A.  Cutter's  alfabetic-order  table,"  .  .  .  "al- 
tered and  fitted  with  three  figures  by  Miss 
Kate  E.  Sanborn."  This  work  was,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  word  "altered,"  quite  distinct 
from  Mr.  Cutter's  "three-figure"  table,  above 
mentioned,  since  Miss  Sanborn  had  not  used 
Mr.  Cutter's  two-figure  table  as  the  basis  for 
this  work,  but  had  made  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Cutter's  connection  with  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  ended  in  1893,  but,  before  passing 
to  a  consideration  of  his  work  at  Northamp- 
ton, it  is  necessary  to  touch  upon  two  other 
forms  of  his  activity  during  the  years  1876 
to  1893.  In  fact,  while  these  activities  were 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Cutter  as  a  librarian  in 
the  narrower  field  of  a  proprietary  library, 
they  plainly  had  much  to  do  with  bringing 
about  that  attitude  of  mind  which  led  him  to 


enter  with  so  much  zest,  during  his  later 
years,  into  the  wider  work  of  the  "popular 
library."  The  year  1876  marks  the  beginning 
both  of  the  American  Library  Association 
and  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  and  of  these  Mr. 
Cutter  (if  his  innate  modesty  had  not  made 
such  a  thing  clearly  impossible),  could  have 
accurately  written  "quorum  pars  magna  fui." 
The  organization  of  the  American  Library 
Association  took  place  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Philadelphia,  October  4  to  October  6,  1876. 
At  this  meeting  (attended  by  about  one  hun- 
dred librarians),  Mr.  Cutter  not  only  read  a 
paper  on  "The  preservation  of  pamphlets," 
but  also  participated  in  the  discussion, 
throughout,  in  a  most  practical  way.  For  two 
years  Mr.  Cutter  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  presiding  at 
the  Catskills  meeting  in  1888,  and  at  the  St. 
Louis  meeting  in  1889.  The  characteristic 
"sanity"  of  his  mind  is  illustrated  in  his  ad- 
dress as  president,  in  1889,  on  "Common 
sense  in  libraries."  He  was  present  at  both  of 
the  "International"  Library  Conferences,  in 
London,  respectively  in  1877  and  1897,  serving 
as  honorary  vice-president  of  the  latter.  From 
1889  to  1902  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  A.  L.  A.  At  his  death  he  had 
been  present  at  more  annual  meetings  than 
any  other  member.  But,  as  is  well  known,  a 
most  influential  share  of  the  valuable  work 
of  the  Association  has  been  accomplished 
through  committees,  such  as  the  Co-opera- 
tion Committee,  the  Publishing  Section,  etc.; 
and  it  is  here,  where  the  really  hard  work 
and  unremitting  expenditure  of  time,  thought, 
and  labor  count  for  most,  that  Mr.  Cutter's 
most  valuable  services  to  the  Association  were 
rendered.  Of  the  Co-operation  Committee, 
appointed  within  six  months  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Association,  he  was  a  member 
from  the  first  (and  also  chairman)  ;  and  for 
a  series  of  years  it  may  be  said  that  he  "toiled 
terribly,"  in  bringing  about  its  noteworthy 
results. 

The  first  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
bore  the  date,  "September  30,  1876,"  and  the 
admirable  quality  of  its  contents  was  prophetic 
of  the  long,  honorable,  and  extraordinarily 
serviceable  career  which  was  to  follow.  There 
was  one  and  another  young  librarian,  in  1876, 
who  was  able  to  return  to  the  narrow  field 
of  his  own  labors,  from  the  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ing at  Philadelphia,  bearing  with  him  sources 
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of  inspiration  such  as  his  impressions  of  the 
conference,  the  government  report  on  public 
libraries,  and  the  first  number  of  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  and  who  may  well  have  echoed 
Wordsworth's  words: 

"Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven!" 

And  of  all  the  inspiration  which  the  pages  of 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  from  that  day  to  this, 
have  ever  continued  to  supply  to  the  young 
librarian,  ambitious  to  make  his  resources 
count  for  the  most  possible  in  his  own  com- 
munity, a  very  large  share  may  be  traced  to 
Mr.  Cutter.  To  run  one's  eye  over  the  en- 
tries under  Mr.  Cutter's  name  in  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  indexes  will  serve  to  show  how  deep- 
ly identified  he  was  with  its  best  work  (as 
well  as  to  show  how  inextricably  he  was 
identified  also  with  the  best  work  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  and  its  committees)  ;  yet  even  this  does 
not  tell'the  whole  story.  From  the  first  num- 
ber, each  monthly  issue  has  contained  a  de- 
partment headed  "Bibliography"  (in  the  ear- 
lier volumes  much  more  fully  elaborated  than 
afterwards),  and  of  this  department  Mr.  Cut- 
ter was,  from  the  first,  in  sole  charge.  From 
1881  to  1893  Mr.  Cutter  served  as  editor  of 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  as  a  whole,  in  some 
years  with  an  associate,  but  not  always.  Any 
one  who  glances  through  the  pages  of  the 
"Bibliography,"  in  its  earlier  years,  will  won- 
der that  Mr.  Cutter  could  have  found  time 
to  do  this  work  while  "tied  to  a  printing- 
office,"  in  carrying  the  volumes  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  catalog  through  the  press. 

A  vote  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Athen- 
seum,  passed  February  20,  1893,  records  "that 
the  trustees,  in  receiving  from  Mr.  Cutter  the 
announcement  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  as  librarian,  desire  to  express 
their  sense  of  his  long  and  valuable  services 
to  the  Athenaeum,  and  of  the  service  he  has 
rendered  to  other  libraries,  and  to  all  stu- 
dents, by  his  admirable  catalogue."  Mr.  Cutter 
remained  at  the  Athenaeum  until  his  successor 
Mr.  William  C.  Lane  took  charge,  in  April, 

1893,  and   soon   after  made  a  short  visit  to 
Europe.     A  longer  stay  in  Europe   (in   1893 
and  1894)  was  largely  in  the  interests  of  the 
new   public   library   at    Northampton,    Mass., 
founded  under  the  name  of  the  Forbes  Libra- 
ry, of  which  he  was  chosen  librarian  Aug.  i, 

1894.  The  preliminary  work  rendered  neces- 
sary in  organizing  this  entirely  new  institu- 


tion occupied  many  months.  It  was  dedicated 
Oct.  23,  1894,  but  not  opened  fully  for  use 
until  later.  Here  the  remainder  of  his  ex- 
traordinarily useful  life  was  passed ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  a  post  like  this  should  have 
appealed  strongly  —  as  it  plainly  did  appeal  — 
to  Mr.  Cutter.  It  enabled  him  to  plan  every 
slightest  detail  of  library  administration,  de 
novo,  embodying  everywhere  his  own  individ- 
ual ideas;  it  relieved  him  of  the  increasingly 
-burdensome  demands  of  the  conduct  of  a 
large  library  like  the  Boston  Athenseum;  and 
it  offered  more  of  a  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  "Expansive  classification."  More- 
over (although  he  himself  may  not  at  the  time 
have  laid  so  much  stress  on  this  side  of  the 
subject),  it  offered  the  best  possible  field  for 
the  unfolding  of  that  very  significant  ten- 
dency of  his  later  career,  namely,  the  wider 
"popularizing"  of  the  benefits  of  the  library 
movement.  So  far  was  he,  indeed,  from  oc- 
cupying a  narrow  or  unsympathetic  point  of 
view,  in  the  whole  matter  of  library  regula- 
tions, that  he  may  be  said  to  have  held  the 
advance  ground,  among  American  librarians, 
as  regards  such  details  as  the  number  of  books 
to  be  issued  to  a  reader,  the  length  of  time 
for  which  they  can  be  kept,  etc.  Nowhere 
have  his  enlightened  and  thoroughly  liberal 
ideals  been  more  comprehensively  embodied 
than  in  his  article  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for 
February,  1903,  on  "Library  discipline :  rules 
affecting  the  public." 

Mr.  Cutter's  policy,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
his  own  Northampton  community,  might  well 
be  described  as  "aggressive,"  in  the  com- 
mendable sense  of  the  word.  A  writer  in  the 
Springfield  Republican  has  effectively  ex- 
pressed it  thus :  "He  may  be  said  to  have  had 
designs  upon  every  lurking  place  of  ignor- 
ance, and  upon  every  person  whom  there  was 
a  chance  to  benefit  through  good  literature 
and  the  beautiful  in  art."  The  library  aimed 
not  only  at  meeting  the  needs  of  the  public 
for  general  reading,  but  also  "of  Smith  Col- 
lege for  a  reference  library."  His  beneficial 
and  comprehensive  plans  were  constantly 
hampered  by  very  inadequate  funds ;  yet,  such 
as  these  funds  were,  they  were  made  to  count 
for  the  most  effective  work  possible.  He 
aimed  constantly  at  "cultivating  literary  and 
artistic  taste  in  the  young,  and  this  led  to 
convenient  arrangements  for  supplying  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  the  pub'i'c  schools  with  books 
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for  reference  and  study,  and  with  copies  of 
famous  works  of  art.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
library  extension  movement,  in  its  general 
phases  and  as  locally  applied,  and  had  estab- 
lished a  system  of  library  exchange  in  the 
outlying  districts  of  Northampton."  When 
the  last  library  year  closed  (Nov.  30,  1902), 
the  Forbes  Library  had  not  only  more  than 
91,000  volumes,  but  2910  musical  scores,  and 
15,555  photographs  (its  pictures  of  all  kinds 
amounting  to  nearly  50,000.) 

He  served  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Library  Club  (1890-91),  and 
was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  organization 
of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Library  Club, 
of  which  he  was  also  the  first  president 
(1898-99.)  The  "missionary"  side  of  the  li- 
brary movement  has  seldom  been  so  much  in 
evidence  as  in  connection  with  this  last- 
named  body;  and  with  these  enterprises  Mr. 
Cutter  was  in  the  most  thorough  sympathy. 
Mr.  Cutter  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  the 
instinct  and  the  predisposition  of  a  teacher  — 
not,  indeed,  of  large  groups  of  students,  but 
of  small  groups  of  thoroughly  interested  per- 
sons. While  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  he 
was  usually  engaged  in  training  some  one  in 
whom  he  had  taken  an  interest;  and  to  have 
had  the  benefit  of  an  "apprenticeship"  under 
Mr.  Cutter  was,  in  the  days  before  the  libra- 
ry schools,  universally  recognized  as  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  highest  character.  At 
Northampton  also  he  almost  invariably  had 
with  him  a  number  of  "pupil  assistants." 
With  the  movements  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  systematically  organized  library 
schools  Mr.  Cutter  was  in  full  sympathy,  and 
was  repeatedly  a  speaker  and  lecturer  before 
their  classes.  There  is  no  year  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  when  he  has  not  been  on  the  list  of 
"lecturers"  at  the  school,  though  in  later  years 
visiting  it  on  the  alternate  years  only. 

Mr.  Cutter's  literary  labors  were  not  abso- 
lutely confined  to  library  subjects,  though 
even  in  this  field  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
primarily  a  librarian,  and  secondarily  a  writer 
on  general  subjects.  "For  twenty  years  or 
more,"  to  quote  the  language  of  The  Nation's 
very  appreciative  note  upon  his  death,  "the 
Nation  relied  mainly  upon  him  for  its  yearly 
report?  of  the  American  Library  Association 
meetings.  But,  on  one  subject  and  another, 


he  "was  a  voluminous  contributor  (in  th'e 
mass,")  to  the  Nation,  "for  thirty- five  years, 
with  slight  interruption."  His  contributions, 
says  Mr.  Garrison,  were  "very  varied  and  al- 
ways pithy."  During  Mr.  Cutter's  prolonged 
absence  in  Europe,  in  1893-94,  he  sent  a  series 
of  most  charming  letters  to  the  Nation, 
(signed  "C.  R.")  Some  of  his  most  acutely 
written  book  reviews  are  to  be  found  in  the 
North  American  Review  in  the  sixties,  when 
it  was  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Lowell 
and  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (as  well  as  two 
notable  articles  on  the  Harvard  College  Li- 
brary and  its  catalog). 

But  in  Mr.  Cutter's  case,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, "the  man  was  greater  than  his  work." 
It  is  in  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
he  will  live  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
knew  him.  Even  in  respect  to  "mere  intel- 
lect," as  it  is  sometimes  denominated,  Mr.  Cut- 
ter's personality  was  a  noteworthy  one.  By 
inheritance  from  successive  generations  of 
characteristically  New  England  families,  he 
entered  on  life  with  a  predisposition  to  the 
traditional  keenness  of  intellect  which  has 
been  exemplified  in  men  like  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin or  Jonathan  Edwards  or  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  There  was,  however,  superadded, 
a  quality,  almost  French  in  its  exceptional 
development,  which  may  be  described  as  lu- 
cidity, both  in  his  verbal  expression,  and  in 
his  written  style.  He  wrote  clearly  because 
he  thought  clearly;  and  the  operations  of  his 
mind  evidenced  an  almost  feminine  delicacy, 
a  marked  sense  of  proportion,  and  an  unusual 
judicial  balance.  From  all  the  training  that 
his  early  schools  and  Harvard  College  could 
give,  he  of  course  profited  greatly,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  significant  that  he  was  studying  in 
the  Divinity  School  at  a  time  when  the  new 
impulse  towards  a  "critical"  method  was  very 
apparent.  How  indispensable  a  factor  in  the 
work  and  methods  of  a  bibliographer  this  crit- 
ical habit  of  mind  is,  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized ;  and  seldom  has  it  been  better  exempli- 
fied than  in  Mr.  Cutter. 

The  bent  of.  mind,  through  many  years, 
towards  industry  and  application  became,  in 
Mr.  Cutter,  almost  "second  nature."  His  pas- 
sion for  scholarly  work  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  dismiss  any  subject  of  research  as 
"finished,"  without"  probing  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  It  also  made  it  easy  for  him  to  become 
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so  absorbed  in  his  work  as,  not  infrequently, 
to  be  oblivious  to  the  passage  of  time.  Of 
his  self-forgetfulness,  as  manifested  in  his 
thoughtful  courtesies  to  others,  more  will  be 
said  further  on ;  but  it  was  apparently  of  a 
piece  with  his  utter  absorption  in  his  work. 
This  sometimes  led  his  friends  to  exercise 
that  care  that  he  should  pause  for  the  nec- 
essary intervals  of  eating  and  sleeping,  which 
he  himself  would  neglect  to  take.  And  yet 
perhaps  in  no  other  way  than  at  this  high 
pressure  would  the  great  enterprises  already 
mentioned  above,  so  wide  in  their  scope,  and 
so  exhaustive  in  their  details,  have  been  car- 
ried through.  And  certainly  the  world  does 
not  love  a  man  the  less  for  this  unselfish  de- 
votion. Perhaps  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has 
summed  this  up  as  well  as  any  one,  in  his 
essay  on  "Crabbed  age  and  youth,"  where  he 
complains  that  most  of  our  "proverbs,"  in  re- 
gard to  human  conduct,  are  from  a  prudential 
and  "mediocre"  point  of  view.  According  to 
these,  he  contemptuously  remarks :  "Never  to 
forget  your  umbrella  through  a  long  life 
would  seem  a  higher  and  wiser  flight  of 
achievement  than  to  go  smiling  to  the  stake." 
And  yet,  after  all,  he  adds,  "those  characters 
in  history  who  have  most  notoriously  flown 
in  the  face  of  such  precepts  are  spoken  of  in 
hyperbolical  terms  of  praise,  and  honoured 
with  monuments  in  the  streets  of  our  com- 
mercial centers." 

It  was  a  logical  consequence  that  a  man 
with  Mr.  Cutter's  natural  traits,  and  with 
his  training,  and  with  his  indomitable  —  al- 
most incorrigible  —  industry,  should  become, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  learned 
man.  Opportunities  for  comparison  are  now 
perhaps  more  difficult;  but  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, it  may  be  safely  said,  that  there  were 
few  among  its  members  who  surpassed  him 
in  his  erudition,  so  far  as  it  was  concerned 
with  bibliography  and  with  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages. To  the  somewhat  brief  list  of  lan- 
guages included  in  the  curriculum  of  his  day 
(Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Arabic;  the 
latter  in  the  Divinity  School),  he  added  var- 
ious other  languages,  one  by  one,  in  which  he 
became  completely  at  home,  while,  like  every 
other  cataloger,  he  had  a  "bowing  acquain- 
tance," at  least,  with  many  others.  In  the 
Bibliographical  Conference  of  1897,  at  Brus- 


sels, he  took  part,  verbally,  speaking  in 
French;  and  during  a  stay  of  four  months  in 
Europe  in  1901,  with  his  wife,  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  in  France,  visiting  the  French 
relatives  of  Mrs.  Cutter  and  becoming  famil- 
iar with  their  home  life,  differing  as  it  does 
from  ours,  in  most  interesting  ways. 

With  a  mind  predisposed,  as  his  was,  to 
system,  and  to  methods  of  synthesis,  such 
knowledge  as  he  had  accumulated  was  by  no 
means  a  confused  mass  of  unrelated  facts,  but 
was  reduced,  almost  involuntarily,  to  a  sci- 
entific system.  His  mind  seemed  never  satis- 
fied unless  when  constructing  a  system  where 
none  had  previouly  existed.  It  was  this  trait 
of  his  which  made  him  ?.  way-finder,  for  the 
library  wcrld  in  general,  in  such  fields  as 
those  of  his  "Rules  for  a  dictionary  cata- 
logue," and  his  "Expansive  classification." 
Such  a  piece  of  work  was  undertaken,  at  the 
outset,  to  satisfy  the  implacable  demands  of 
his  own  systematic  mind,  but,  ov/ing  to  the 
immediate  recognition  of  its  great  value,  was 
inevitably  placed  at  the  command  of  a  wider 
circle. 

That  Mr.  Cutter  was  a  man  of  exception- 
ally accurate  scholarship  could  hardly  fail  to 
result  from  his  wide  knowledge,  already  noted 
above,  from  his  insatiable  desire  for  truth, 
from  his  systematic  mind,  and,  particularly, 
from  his  rigidly  critical  method.  To  the  five 
senses  common  to  men  in  general,  he  seemed 
almost  to  add  a  sixth  sense  —  that  of  accur- 
acy. Naturally  the  contact  of  such  a  mind 
with  inaccuracies  of  any  kind  was  a  source 
of  annoyance,  and  almost  of  pain ;  and  the 
critical  reviews  which  he  occasionally  con- 
tributed very  plainly  reproduced  this  attitude 
of  mind. 

Mr.  Cutter,  moreover,  was  not  merely  a 
savant.  His  was  that  even  more  valuable 
personality  —  that  of  the  modest  savant.  Al- 
though possessing  great  learning  and  wide 
culture,  these  were  never  on  parade.  His 
voice  was  low;  his  manner  quiet;  he  was  es- 
sentially modest,  retiring,  simple,  sweet-tem- 
pered, gentle,  and  helpful.  He  did  his  daily 
work  in  a  constant  atmosphere  of  joyousness; 
and  he  had  an  unfailing  sense  of  humor.  He 
was  not  self-conscious  —  not  even  conscious 
of  his  exceptional  attainments.  The  classic 
and  delightful  story  (though  probably  apocry- 
phal), which  is  told  of  Mr.  Emerson,  might 
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well  have  been  told  of  him  also  —  namely,  that, 
on  being  remonstrated  with,  by  a  friend,  for 
having  quoted  from  an  Arabic  author,  he 
mildly  protested :  "Why,  every  one  knows  a 
little  Arabic."  While  he  was  thus  ready  to 
pay  his  associates  the  compliment  of  being  on 
the  same  plane  of  erudition  as  himself,  he 
also  assumed  in  others  the  same  desire  for 
uttermost  accuracy.  In  his  most  inexorable 
judgments,  and  his  most  "destructive"  critical 
reviews,  one  is  always  struck  by  the  absence 
of  bitterness.  He  was  a  benevolent  Rhada- 
manthus,  with  mildly  beaming,  abstracted, 
spectacled  visage,  but  a  formidable  one  never- 
theless. 

He  was  plainly  a  scholar  who  did  not  con- 
ceive of  scholarship  as  something  wholly  apart 
from  life.  In  other  words,  he  was  no  "Dry- 
asdust," though,  with  the  preconceived  notions 
of  many  of  those  who  were  making  his  ac- 
quaintance for  the  first  time,  he  may  have  been 
ignorantly  tagged  with  this  label.  How  often 
has  it  happened,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  some 
mountain  climb  with  him,  that  his  com- 
panion's eyes  have  opened  with  undisguised 
astonishment  to  the  fact  that  here  was  no 
pedant,  but  a  very  live  and  a  very  human  man. 
How  many  of  those  who  came  to  know  him 
intimately  have  thus  had  to  "discover  him" 
for  themselves,  as  a  man  of  no  narrow  inter- 
ests, but  keenly  interested  in  music,  in  art, 
in  the  drama,  and  even  in  dancing,  and  in 
sports  of  all  kinds.  In  several  of  these  fields 
his  interest  was  not  confined  to  an  arm's- 
length  acquaintance,  as  those  who  have  seen 
him  excelling  in  amateur  theatricals,  or  on  a 
floor  cleared  for  dancing,  can  testify.  One  other 
form  of  recreation  was  a  source  of  the  keenest 
enjoyment  to  him  —  namely,  mountain-climb- 
ing. From  1888  he  was  a  member  of  the  Appal- 
achian Mountain  Club.  As  early  as  the  sum- 
mer of  1861,  he  made  a  pedestrian  trip  of  two 
months  in  the  White  Mountains,  and,  later, 
his  summers  were  regularly  devoted  to  moun- 
taineering, both  in  the  White  Mountain  re- 
gion and  in  the  Laurentian  region  of  Canada. 
A  librarian  (Mr.  Bliss  of  Newport),  who  was 
perhaps  more  closely  associated  with  him  in 
these  vacation  trips  than  any  one  else,  thus 
writes  of  him :  "He  was  a  capital  mountain 
climber,  and  loved  the  exercise  thoroughly. 
Climbing  seemed  no  exertion  to  him,  and,  the 
more  dangerous  the  climb,  the  better  he  liked 


it  —  not  necessarily  on  account  of  danger  as 
danger,  but  to  conquer  the  apparently  un- 
conquerable. I  think  the  love  of  conquest  (in 
its  highest  sense)  was  a  strong  trait  in  his 
nature."  He  keenly  enjoyed  also  such  exer- 
cise as  rowing,  canoeing,  and  bicycling.  In 
nature,  under  any  of  her  various  aspects  — 
lake,  seashore,  or  mountain  —  he  found  a 
source  of  constant  enjoyment  and  constant 
inspiration.  Two  of  his  New  Hampshire 
"haunts,"  in  particular,  will  sadly  miss  him  — 
Randolph,  on  the  north  of  the  Presidential 
Range,  and  the  Pendleton  Camp,  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 

No  account  of  Mr.  Cutter  would  be  an 
adequate  one  which  should  fail  to  refer  to  his 
sense  of  humor.  It  was  unconquerable;  it 
was  spontaneous ;  it  was  sometimes  almost  un- 
conscious; it  was  always  and  everywhere  de- 
licious. Who  that  knew  him  well  does  not 
remember  him,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
group,  in  a  characteristic  attitude,  wiping  his 
spectacles,  and  looking  up  to  the  last  speaker 
with  a  curious,  sudden  turn  of  thought,  pro- 
voking a  quiet  smile  on  his  own  face,  and 
fairly  convulsing  the  rest  of  the  group.  His 
literary  style  —  always  simple,  direct  and 
lucid  —  was  at  all  times  liable  to  be  shot 
through  and  through  with  some  humorous 
suggestion,  even  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 
Any  one  who  will  turn  to  the  last  four  pages 
of  the  final  volume  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
catalogue  (headed  "The  editor  to  the  pror 
prietors"),  will  find  several  notable  specimens 
of  this  totally  unexpected  humor. 

The  strikingly  opposite  qualities  sometimes 
found  combined  in  Mr.  Cutter  (as  indicated 
above),  would  perhaps  seem  to  stand  for  a 
paradoxical,  "double,"  or  complex  character. 
And  yet  his  nature  was  not  complex,  but  es- 
sentially simple  and  transparent.  His  gentle- 
ness, joyousness,  and  habitually  smiling  aspect 
were  but  the  "outward  and  visible"  manifes- 
tation of  a  transparent,  open,  and  sweet-tem- 
pered disposition.  The  "simplicity"  which  be- 
longed to  his  nature  was,  however,  not  dis- 
sociated from  shrewdness  and  keenness  of 
mind,  in  him,  any  more  than  it  was  in  Asa 
Gray,  or  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  in  the 
Holy  Father,  at  Rome,  or  in  Dr.  Jeffries  Wy- 
man,  the  "simplicity"  of  whose  character  was 
commemorated  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  in 
one  of  his  most  expressive  sonnets.  It  was 
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perhaps  pre-eminently  to  be  noted  in  Mr. 
Emerson,  an  irresistible  suggestion  of  whom 
would  not  infrequently  present  itself  to  those 
who  were  listening  to  Mr.  Cutter,  although 
there  was  but  little  resemblance  in  their  feat- 
ures. 

Mr.  Cutter's  home  life  was  an  ideal  one. 
On  the  2ist  of  May,  1863,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Fayerweather  Appleton,  of  Ports 
mouth,  N.  H.  Mrs.  Cutter's  sister,  Miss 
Augusta  I.  Appleton,  is  herself  an  accom- 
plished bibliographer,  having  compiled  two  of 
the  volumes  of  the  "American  catalogue" 
(that  of  1876-84  and  that  of  1885-90.)  Two  sons 
survive  him,  Louis  F.  Cutter,  of  Salem,  and 
Roland  N.  Cutter,  of  Winchester,  two  others 
having  died.  A  nephew,  William  P.  Cutter, 
is  a  well  known  librarian  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  was  at  Winchester  that  Mr.  Cutter 
made  his  own  home  for  many  years,  while  in 
charge  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum;  and  it  is 
here  that  he  was  buried,  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  same  librarian  who  has  already  been 
quoted  (Mr.  Bliss),  writes  as  follows,  of  the 
wider  sympathies  and  human  feeling  of  this 
learned,  yet  frequently  pre-occupied  scholar : 
"I  never  knew  a  man  who,  under  an  exterior 
of  reserve  and  apparent  coldness,  had  a 
warmer  heart,  or  a  more  generous,  kindly  na- 


ture. In  our  camping-out  vacations  he  has 
many  and  many  a  time  had  as  his  guests  sev- 
eral of  his  library  assistants  for  two  weeks," 
(at  his  own  expense.)  In  various  other  ways 
also  he  has  indelibly  associated  his  memory, 
in  their  minds,  with 

"that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 

In  his  home  community  of  Northampton,  he 
was  greatly  beloved,  and  he  himself  was,  in 
turn,  deeply  attached  to  the  people  of  that 
city  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  smaller  circle 
of  congenial  spirits  who  met  in  a  fortnightly 
club.  One  of  his  latest  acts,  within  the  last 
few  months,  was  to  decline  an  urgent  request 
to  take  a  position  in  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  as  reference  librarian.  Yet,  even  in 
this  smaller  community,  he  was  deeply  influ- 
encing the  library  world  at  large,  by  his  pen 
as  well  as  in  other  ways.  Perhaps  no  more 
characteristic  instance  of  his  wide  sympathies 
and  gentleness  of  nature,  can  be  found  than 
the  article  already  referred  to,  in  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  of  last  February.  We  shall  cherish 
his  memory  as  the  author  of  the  "Rules,"  and 
as  the  patient  fabricator  of  the  "Expansive 
classification,"  but,  no  less,  as  the  gentle 
scholar,  always  intent  on  making  his  books 
more  helpful. 


THE  DAY'S  WORK:  SOME  CONDITIONS  AND  SOME  IDEALS.* 


BY  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK,  New  York  Public  Library. 


WHAT  is  the  library  for?  What  are  we, 
who  are  in  charge  of  it,  to  do  with  it?  What 
point  are  we  striving  to  reach,  and  how  shall 
we  get  there? 

First  of  all,  the  library  is  a  collection  of 
books.  Books  are  to  be  used  by  reading  them. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  library,  its  build- 
ings, its  departments,  its  regulations,  its  dis- 
ciplined staff,  are  to  bring  together  the  reader 
and  the  book.  Whatever  auxiliary  work  the  li- 

*  Part  of  the  president's  address,  delivered  before 
New  York  Library  Association,  Lake  Placid,  Sept. 
21,  1903. 


brary  may  undertake,  this  must  be  its  first  task. 
Now  to  what  end  is  this  done?  A  book 
from  the  material  point  of  view  is  so  much 
leather,  paper  and  printer's  ink,  but  on  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  side  it  is  a  storage 
battery  of  ideas.  To  put  a  book  into  a  read- 
er's hand  is  to  complete  a  mysterious  circuit 
between  the  writer's  and  the  reader's  mind. 
This  charging  of  the  mind  with  ideas  is  what 
\ve  call  education.  To  the  physiologist  it  is 
a  mere  modification  of  brain  structure;  to  the 
economist  and  the  historian  it  spreads  further 
out ;  it  is  a  modification  of  the  individual's 
action  toward  the  whole  world;  it  is  the  al- 
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teration  of  the  world's  present  status  and  fu- 
ture history.  Education  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  books  alone;  it  can  even  be  accom- 
plished wholly  without  them ;  but  if  they  are 
used  properly,  there  is  no  one  agent  that  can 
do  more  for  education  than  these  devices  for 
the  storage  and  transmission  of  ideas.  That 
the  library  is  an  educational  institution  is 
now  generally  recognized.  It  is  common  to 
call  it  an  adjunct  to  the  school,  or  to  speak  of 
it  as  continuing  the  work  of  the  school.  That 
the  school  and  the  library  should  work  hand 
in  hand  where  it  is  possible,  goes  without  say- 
ing. But  I  think  we  may  properly  object  to 
any  phraseology  that  implies  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  library  to  the  school.  The  library 
stores  books  and  makes  them  available.  Part 
of  the  school's  work  also  is  to  make  available 
the  contents  of  books.  The.  library  may  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  school;  but  so  in  some 
cases  may  the  school  merely  complete  the  work 
of  the  library.  Many  a  student  has  received 
his  first  inspiration  and  instruction  in  the  li- 
brary and  has  been  thereby  stimulated  to  en- 
ter a  regular  course  of  study.  It  is  better  to 
let  the  library  stand  on  its  own  merits  as  an 
instructional  agent.  The  difference  between  it 
and  the  school,  fundamentally,  is  that  the  li- 
brary's educational  energy  is  chiefly  potential 
while  that  of  the  school  is,  or  should  be, 
dynamic.  Yet  though  the  library  is  only  a 
potential  force  —  energy  in  storage  —  the  li- 
brary plus  the  librarian  may  and  should  be 
dynamic  too.  We  then  have  in  both  school 
and  library  the  book  and  the  teacher,  with  the 
difference  that  in  the  school  the  book  is  only 
the  teacher's  tool,  while  in  the  library  the 
librarian  exists  to  care  for  the  book,  to  place 
it  in  his  hands  who  needs  it,  and  to  make  it 
effective. 

But  when  we  have  emphasized  the  educa- 
tional side  of  the  library's  activity  we  have 
by  no  means  exhausted  its  field.  Its  recrea- 
tive function  is  hardly  less  important.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  library's  users  go  to 
it  for  recreation  or  relaxation.  They  obtain 
this,  of  course,  in  the  same  way  that  they  ob- 
tain education  from  books,  namely,  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  ideas  or  mental  images.  The 
recreation  comes  in  from  the  fact  that  these 
ideas  temporarily  distract  the  attention  from 
other  ideas  connected  with  daily  work  and 
worry,  and  that  they  ease  the  brain  in  the 


same  way  that  a  strained  muscle  may  be  eased 
by  gentle  exercise.  Evidently  it  is  impossible 
10  draw  a  line  between  these  two  classes  of  a 
library's  activity.  A  zoological  or  a  botanical 
garden  is  an  educational  institution,  so  is  an 
art  museum.  Yet  the  large  majority  of  those 
who  go  to  them  do  so  for  amusement,  and  the 
educational  benefits  obtained  are  incidental. 
Those  benefits,  however,  are  none  the  less  real, 
and  it  would  evidently  be  impossible  to  give 
separate  statistics  of  those  who  have  made 
educational  and  recreative  use  of  the  institu- 
tion. Yet  we  find  people  trying  to  do  this  very 
thing  in  the  case  of  the  public  library,  which 
case  is  quite  comparable  with  those  stated 
above.  It  is  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  use  of  fiction  is  purely  recreative,  while 
that  of  non-fiction  is  educational ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  recreative  use  of  the  li- 
brary is  to  be  condemned,  or  at  least  discour- 
aged, in  comparison  with  the  other.  That 
either  of  these  theses  can  be  sustained  is  very 
doubtful.  The  attempted  subordination  of  the 
recreative  work  of  the  library  to  the  educa- 
tional is  at  best  invidious.  Each  has  its  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  and  comparison  in 
this  case  is  worse  than  odious,  it  is  mislead- 
ing. Further,  it  is  positively  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  between  educational  and  recrea- 
tive books.  So  far  as  motives  go,  one  may 
read  Gibbon  for  entertainment  and  Madame 
de  Stael's  "Corinne"  as  an  Italian  guide  book. 
So  far  as  results  are  concerned,  the  intelli- 
gent reader  always  acquires  new  ideas  as  he 
reads;  and  in  most  cases  the  very  same  idea 
may  and  does  have  both  an  educational  and 
a  recreative  function.  But  although  we  can 
draw  no  line,  it  is  quite  possible  to  pick  out 
books  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  and 
to  assert  that  these  are  read  chiefly  for  edu- 
cational purposes  and  those  for  recreation. 
On  which  side  shall  the  library  throw  its  in- 
fluence? There  are  many  good  librarians  who 
feel  that  the  popular  tendency  is  too  strong 
towards  recreation  and  that  the  library  should 
restore  the  balance  by  throwing  its  weight  on 
the  other  side.  Others  see  in  the  popular  de- 
sire for  recreative  reading  only  a  hopeful  re- 
action from  the  mental  tension  and  overwork 
with  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  doubtless 
chargeable.  Between  these  two  points  of  view 
I  believe  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  public 
library  is  safe,  and  that  it  is  in  no  danger  of 
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developing  unduly  either  on  the  recreative  or 
on  the  educational  side. 

Personally  I  have  never  felt  that  the  user 
of  libraries  or  any  other  type  of  the  average 
American  was  in  danger  from  too  much  re- 
creation. If  there  is  any  use  of  a  library  that 
may  have  a  vicious  tendency  it  is  its  use  for 
pure  pastime  in  the  etymological  sense  —  the 
reading  of  books  with  absolutely  no  aim  at  all 
save  to  make  the  time  pass.  Now  to  make 
time  pass  pleasantly  or  profitably  may  be  a 
most  legitimate  object.  Not  that,  and  not  any 
lawful  aim  is  objectionable.  But  aimlessness 
—  the  lack  of  an  aim  —  the  taking  out  of 
books  to  skim  or  to  glance  at,  or  to  look  at 
the  pictures,  with  no  desire  for  amusement, 
or  profit,  or  anything  else  —  that  is  certainly 
worthy  of  condemnation.  There  is  more  of  it 
than  we  know,  and  it  constitutes  a  menace  to 
our  intellectual  future.  Newspaper  reading 
fosters  it,  but  not  necessarily.  Newspaper 
reading  with  an  aim  is  far  better  than  aimless 
skimming  and  skipping  of  a  literary  classic, 
and  I  should  rather  see  a  boy  of  mine  read- 
ing the  most  sensational  dime  novel  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  with  the  definite  desire  and  in- 
tention of  finding  out  how  Bloody  Bill  got 
his  revenge,  than  lazily  turning  over  the  pages 
of  Scott  with  no  idea  of  what  the  story  was 
about.  The  first  would  be  the  case  of  a  good 
reader  and  a  bad  book ;  the  second  that  of  a 
good  book  and  a  bad  reader.  The  library  can 
easily  deal  with  the  book;  it  cannot  so  easily 
manage  the  reader,  though  it  may  try  to  do  so. 
In  the  case  of  the  bad  reader  the  storage  bat- 
tery of  ideas  has  lost  its  connection.  It  would 
be  well  for  some  of  us  if  we  should  forget  for 
the  moment  the  difference  between  fiction  and 
non-fiction  and  should  try  to  mend  this  brok- 
en link. 

And  now  a  word  about  ourselves.  What 
are  we,  who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  labor- 
ing for?  Why  are  we  working,  and  what  do 
we  expect  to  accomplish?  In  answering  this 
question  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  free  our- 
selves entirely  from  the  bondage  of  words 
that  mean  nothing.  Some  of  us  —  I  hope  very 
many  of  us  —  are  in  the  library  work  solely 
because  we  love  it  and  cannot  keep  out  of  it. 
Others  are  trying  with  more  or  less  success 
to  persuade  themselves  that  this  is  their  rea- 
son. Still  others  cannot  truthfully  say  that 
they  have  had  a  "call"  to  library  work,  and 


some  of  these  are  conscientious  enough  to 
fear  that  they  are  in  the  wrong  place  and  that 
the  work  is  suffering  thereby.  To  these  I  de- 
sire to  address  a  word  of  consolation  and  en- 
couragement. The  impression  is  very  general 
that  the  greatest  work  of  the  greatest  minds 
had  no  motive  but  the  productive  impulse. 
The  poet,  according'  to  this  view,  sings  be- 
cause he  cannot  help  singing;  the  artist  paints 
solely  to  satisfy  the  creative  longing  within 
him ;  the  musician  composes  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Now  the  fact  is  that  a  man  who  is  capa- 
ble of  great  work,  or  of  ordinarily  good  work, 
may  produce  it  under  a  variety  of  impulses. 
Some  act  more  strongly  on  one  man;  others 
on  another;  or  the  same  man  may  be  more 
susceptible  to  a  given  impulse  at  one  time  or 
place  than  at  another.  Without  a  doubt, 
many  of  our  imniortal  works  were  the  result 
of  simple  inability  to  keep  from  producing 
them.  But  just  as  certainly,  others  were  the 
work  of  men  who  had  to  school  themselves 
by  long  practice  and  then  to  hold  themselves 
to  the  work  with  iron  determination.  "Genius" 
says  Carlyle,  "is  nothing  but  an  infinite  capaci- 
ty for  taking  pains."  To  which  a  modern 
critic  replies,  "On  the  contrary,  genius  is  an 
infinite  capacity  for  doing  things  without  tak- 
ing any  pains  at  all."  Both  are  right.  There 
are  both  these  kinds  of  genius  —  and  many 
others.  The  writer  who  attempts  to  bind 
down  genius  to  rules  and  formulae  will  have 
a  hard  task.  And  what  is  true  of  genius  is 
also  true  of  ordinarily  good  work  —  the  work 
that  you  and  I  are  trying  to  do  in  our  libra- 
ries. Some  of  us  do  it  easily  because  we 
cannot  help  it;  others  do  it  with  more  or  less 
difficulty  under  the  pressure  of  one  or  another 
need.  One,  though  the  work  itself  comes  hard 
to  him,  loves  the  result  to  be  accomplished; 
another,  perhaps,  is  toiling  primarily  to  sup- 
port himself  and  those  dependent  on  him. 
What  of  that?  We  have  been  placed  where 
we  are,  to  secure  certain  results.  We  want 
the  help  of  every  one  who  can  contribute  a 
share  of  honest,  intelligent  work  toward  the 
attainment  of  these  results,  and  we  shall  not 
ask  for  motives  or  inquire  into  the  exact 
amount  of  effort  that  was  necessary,  provided 
the  work  has  been  done  and  done  well. 

I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  con- 
scientious library  assistant  who  feels  that  she 
ought  to  love  her  work  in  the  same  way  per- 
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haps  that  she  loves  music  or  skating,  or  a 
walk  through  the  autumn  woods,  and  who, 
because  she  does  not  sit  down  to  paste  labels 
or  stand  up  to  wait  on  the  desk  with  the  feel- 
ing of  exhilaration  that  accompanies  these 
other  acts,  is  afraid  that  library  work  is  not 
her  metier. 

Such  workers  should  possess  their  souls  in 
peace.  It  is  very  common  for  routine  work  to 
pall  upon  him  who  does  it,  and  we  are  all  apt 
to  think  that  no  work  but  ours  has  any 
routine.  Our  weary  eyes  see  only  the  glorious 
moments  of  success  in  the  lives  of  other  toil- 
ers; we  are  blind  to  the  years  of  drudgery 
that  led  to  them.  The  remedy  is  to  look  for- 
ward. You  may  not  enjoy  climbing  the  moun- 
tain step  by  step,  but  the  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  glorious.  And  if  to  sustain  yourself  on 
the  climb  you  think  of  the  bread  and  cheese 
that  you  have  in  your  lunch  basket,  I  cannot 
see  that  there  is  aught  to  complain  of. 

All  over  the  world  there  are  workers  who 
feel  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  their  work. 
It  is  dull ;  it  palls  on  them.  But  if  their  lot 
had  only  been  different !  If  their  work  had 
been  that  of  the  musician  or  the  artist !  Then 
toil  would  become  pleasure,  and  the  hours 
that  now  drag  heavily  would  flit  on  wings. 
Very  little  of  this  feeling  is  justifiable,  and 
these  dissatisfied  workers  will  do  better  work 
if  they  are  made  to  realize  that  it  is  only  the 
favored  few  who  can  bring  enthusiasm  to  the 
daily  routine.  The  most  that  we  can  ask  of 
the  average  worker  is  a  conviction  of  the  use- 
fulness of  his  work  and  a  determination  to 
make  it  as  useful  as  possible.  More:  such  a 
determination  honestly  lived  up  to  is  sure  to 
beget  interest  —  that  concrete  interest  in  one's 
work  that  is  worth  much  more,  practically, 
than  an  ideal  love  for  it.  The  woman  who 
goes  into  slum  work  impelled  only  by  a  vague 
love  for  humanity  is  apt  to  give  up  after  a 
little  when  she  discerns  that  humanity  in  the 
concrete  is  offensive  in  so  many  ways.  But 
if  she  forces  herself  to  keep  on,  and  to  make 
herself  as  useful  as  possible,  there  comes  the 
personal  interest  that  will  bind  her  to  her 
task  and  that  will  increase  its  usefulness.  So 
it  is  with  library  work;  you  need  not  love  it 
ideally  to  succeed  in  it;  you  need  only  buckle 
down  to  it  until  you  feel  the  personal  interest 
that  will-  carry  you  through  triumphantly. 

And  what  is  it  all  about?    In  the  broadest 


sense,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  librarians 
are  the  purveyors  of  ideas  stored  up  in  books. 
These  ideas  are  more  to  man  than  mere  edu- 
cation—  they  are  life  itself.  Life  is  growth, 
not  stagnation  —  it  involves  change  and  ac- 
quisition. "Life  is  change,"  says  Cardinal 
Newman,  "and  to  be  perfect,  one  must  have 
changed  many  times."  To  contribute  the  op- 
portunity and  the  stimulus  for  such  change  is 
our  business.  The  child  cries  out  to  his  en- 
vironment —  "Give  me  ideas  and  experiences ; 
good  and  pleasurable  if  you  can,  bad  or  pain- 
ful if  you  must,  but  give  me  ideas  and  ex- 
periences." Part  of  this  craving  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  public  library  to  satisfy.  The  craving 
may  grow  less  keen  as  we  grow  older,  but  it 
never  really  ceases  to  exist.  To  satisfy  that 
craving  in  legitimate  ways  and  to  guide  and 
control  it  if  we  can  is  our  business,  stated  in 
the  broadest  possible  terms.  That  is  what  we 
are  aiming  at.  The  librarian  should  be  the 
broadest  minded  of  mortals.  He  should  be  a 
man  in  the  widest  sense  —  to  him  nothing 
human  should  be  alien. 

This  is  decidedly  broad  and  corresponding- 
ly vague.  Being  so,  it  may  be  interpreted  by 
every  worker  in  the  way  that  appeals  to  him 
most.  To  one,  the  educational  work  of  the  li- 
brary will  make  the  strongest  appeal ;  to  an- 
other its  recreational  function.  One  may  pre- 
fer to  lay  stress  on  the  guidance  of  children's 
reading;  another  on  reference  work  with 
adults.  These  are  all  phases  of  one  and  the 
same  general  class  of  acts  —  the  imparting  of 
ideas  by  means  of  books  —  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  each  worker  should  not  gain  in- 
terest in  that  work  by  and  through  the  par- 
ticular phase  that  appeals  to  him. 

"I  wish,"  says  one  of  James  Lane  Allen's 
characters,  "that  some  virtue  —  say  the  vir- 
tue of  truthfulness  —  could  be  known  through- 
out the  world  as  the  unfailing  mark  of  the 
American.  Suppose  the  rest  of  mankind  would 
agree  that  this  virtue  constituted  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  American !  That  would  be 
fame  for  ages."  We  librarians  may,  in  like 
manner,  not  only  wish  but  strive  to  make 
some  one  virtue  characteristic  of  our  work  — 
say  the  virtue  of  usefulness.  "As  useful  as  a 
librarian,"  "As  indispensable  as  the  public 
library"  —  these  are  not  yet,  I  am  afraid, 
household  phrases.  -But  why  should  we  not 
make  them  so? 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CARD  DISTRIBUTION  WORK  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF 

CONGRESS.* 

BY  CHARLES  H.  HASTINGS,  Library  of    Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ON  July  I,  1902,  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  179  libraries  and  individuals 
had  subscribed  to  the  printed  catalog  cards  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Since  that  date  102 
names  have  been  added  to  the  list,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  281.  Fourteen  of  these  are 
individuals  subscribing  to  cards  on  special 
subjects.  The  267  libraries  on  the  list  may  be 
classed  as  follows:  public  libraries,  168;  uni- 
versity and  college  libraries,  42;  libraries  of 
the  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  12. 
The  45  remaining  libraries  are  of  various 
classes  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  40 
states  and  territories  are  represented  on  the 
list  of  subscribers.  The  five  states  having 
the  largest  representation  are :  Massachusetts, 
53;  New  York,  33;  Illinois,  20;  Connecticut, 
18;  Pennsylvania,  15. 

No  library  has  as  yet  formally  withdrawn 
its  subscription  or  asked  to  have  its  deposit 
refunded;  but  fifteen  have  omitted  orders  for 
cards  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  these  should  be  counted 
out.  By  an  examination  of  the  accounts  and 
correspondence  with  these  libraries,  the  proba- 
ble cause  of  their  discontinuing  orders  can  be 
ascertained.  One  of  them  was  a  theological 
library.  Its  first  order  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  titles  which  were  entirely  outside 
of  the  limits  of  our  stock;  for  these  of  course 
we  could  not  furnish  cards.  But  there  were 
numerous  titles  on  the  list  for  which  we 
might  have  had  cards  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  did  not.  It  never  sent  in  a  second 
order.  We  are  now  filling  orders  for  other 
theological  libraries  and  are  supplying  a  fair 
percentage  of  cards.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
judge  of  the  resources  of  the  Card  Section 
from  a  single  order.  Two  others  were  tech- 
nological libraries.  In  technology  also  the 
library  was  weak.  It  is  being  strengthened 
at  this  point  now.  If  those  libraries  should 
try  again  they  might  obtain  a  satisfactory  per- 
centage of  cards.  The  other  eleven  libraries 
consisting  of  small  public  libraries  and  small 
college  and  high  school  libraries  gave  up  or- 

*  Prepared  for  Niagara  Falls  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Library  Association. 


dering  after  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  orders. 
Most  of  them  gave  up  after  one  or  two  or- 
ders. They  seem  to  have  thought  that  when 
they  began  to  order  printed  cards  their  trou- 
bles in  the  cataloging  line  were  practically 
over.  Apparently  they  received  such  a  shock 
from  their  first  attempt  to  use  the  printed 
cards  that  they  never  fully  recovered.  Noth- 
ing has  been  more  plainly  manifested  during 
the  past  year  than  the  fact  that  if  a  librarian 
doesn't  know  how  to  catalog  without  printed 
cards,  she  won't  know  how  to  catalog  with 
them.  She  can  make  up  a  rough  author  list 
with  them  at  a  famous  rate  but  to  make  a  re- 
spectable dictionary  or  subject  catalog  is  a 
vastly  different  matter.  When  we  receive  a 
subscription  from  a  library  accompanied  by  a 
letter  to  the  effect  that  the  librarian  doesn't 
know  how  many  cards  she  wants,  doesn't 
know  what  kind  of  a  catalog  she  is  going  to 
make,  and  in  fact  does  not  know  much  about 
catalogs  anyway,  we  fear  the  outcome.  We 
feel  morally  certain  that  the  only  way  to  in- 
sure that  the  first  package  of  cards  sent  out 
will  be  satisfactory  would  be  to  enclose  with 
the  package  an  alert  young  lady  graduate  from 
some  good  library  school. 

Several  enthusiastic  subscribers  to  the  cards 
have  expressed  surprise  that  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers increases  at  such  a  moderate  rate. 
The  fact  does  not  disturb  the  Card  Section  in 
the  least.  We  know  that  if  there  is  a  gain 
in  economy  and  efficiency  from  the  use  of 
printed  cards,  progressive  libraries  will  even- 
tually use  them.  For  the  present  we  are  too 
busy  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  length  of  the 
subscription  list  and  in  fact  never  count  it  up 
except  when  we  are  obliged  to  do  so  in  order 
to  get  material  for  a  report. 

The  cash  sales  of  cards  during  the  year  will 
amount  to  about  $6400.  The  sales  may  be 
classified  as  follows :  Subscription  to  proof 
sheets  $630;  subscriptions  to  cards  currently 
appearing,  $425;  cards  ordered  by  series,  $50; 
cards  ordered  by  subject,  $650;  cards  ordered 
from  travelling  catalogs,  $700;  cards  ordered 
from  depository  catalogs,  $100 ;  cards  ordered 
from  proof-sheets,  $1800;  cards  ordered  by 
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author  and  title,  $2045.  The  amount  received 
from  the  sale  of  cards  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1903  was  something  over  twice  that 
received  the  first  five  months  of  1902. 

My  excuse  for  giving  the  figures  as  to  the 
sale  of  cards  in  detail  is  that  they  exhibit  in 
a  concrete  way  a  point  which  I  wish  to  bring 
out,  viz.,  that  the  Card  Section  is  supplying 
cards  to  purchasers  who  order  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  from  a 
librarian  who  says  she  cannot  use  the  L.  C. 
cards  because  she  cannot  afford  to  take  them 
all.  We  hasten  to  assure  her  as  we  assure 
every  one  that  a  single  card  can  be  ordered 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  order  will 
be  attended  to  promptly  and  respectfully.  On 
the  other  hand  an  order  for  a  copy  of  each 
of  the  one  hundred  thousand  cards  in  our 
stock  will  be  filled  with  pleasure  and  with 
reasonable  promptness.  We  accept  orders  of 
any  size,  submitted  in  any  way.  We  are  now 
filling  standing  orders  by  subject  for  all  cards 
appearing  on  topics  of  various  sizes,  ranging 
from  "Precious  stones"  to  "American  history 
and  biography"  and  "Science  and  technology." 
The  price  is  between  one-half  cent  and  five 
cents  per  card,  according  to  the  size  and 
definiteness  of  the  order. 

During  the  year  a  systematic  effort  has  been 
made  to  purchase  and  catalog  promptly  such 
current  non-copyrighted  English  books  of 
date  1901  and  later  as  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress cared  to  purchase,  for  which  cards  had 
been  or  were  likely  to  be  ordered.  About  one 
thousand  such  English  books  have  been  ap- 
proved and  purchased  during  the  year.  We 
have  also  supplied  information  to  the  Copy- 
right Office,  resulting  in  the  acquisition  and 
cataloging  of  several  hundred  volumes  for 
which  copyright  was  claimed  but  for  which 
copies  had  not  been  deposited.  The  net  re- 
sult of  this  work  has  been  that  public  libra- 
ries which  keep  their  orders  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  stock,  are  able  to  obtain  a 
very  high  percentage  of  cards.  Of  the  250 
titles  in  the  New  York  State  Library  list  of 
"Best  books  for  1901,"  all  but  four  were  found 
to  be  represented  by  printed  cards  in  our 
stock.  The  "Buying  list  of  recent  books  rec- 
ommended by  the  Library  Commissions  of 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and 
Delaware"  published  in  April,  1903,  contained 
129  titles.  124  of  these  were  found  to  be 


represented  by  printed  cards  in  our  stock. 
For  three  others  the  books  were  already  in 
the  library  and  the  cards  in  process  of  mak- 
ing. 

Public  libraries  of  the  medium  and  smaller 
size  can  count  on  obtaining  from  90  to  95  % 
of  all  the  cards  they  need  for  copyrighted 
books  published  since  July,  1898,  and  for  non- 
copyrighted books  published  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1901.  For  the  larger  public  libraries 
and  college  libraries,  which  buy  foreign  books 
and  specialties  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
percentage  is  somewhat  smaller.  It  is  small- 
est of  all  for  university  libraries.  However, 
most  of  the  university  libraries  now  subscrib- 
ing to  cards  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
work,  and  seem  well  satisfied  to  get  even  a 
moderate  percentage  of  cards. 

In  the  ordering  of  cards  by  the  author  and 
title  we  have  learned  during  the  year  that  sim- 
plicity, economy  and  utility  may  be  combined. 
Instead  of  using  for  order  slips  cards  which 
cost  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  with  an 
elaborate  form  printed  on  them,  we  now  favor 
the  use  of  manila  slips  costing  not  over  five 
cents  per  hundred  and  the  omission  of  the 
printed  form  entirely,  on  the  ground  that  it 
takes  the  attention  away  from  the  matter 
itself.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  name  of  the  library  as  well,  so  that 
no  printing  or  stamping  will  be  needed  on  the 
slip. 

There  has  been  progress  also  I  think  in  the 
method  of  using  the  cards.  Here  also  the 
gain  has  been  in-  the  direction  of  simplicity 
and  economy.  Libraries  which  were  at  first 
inclined  to  work  over  the  L.  C.  cards  and 
make  them  conform  as  much  as  possible  to 
their  style  of  cataloging  are  coming  to  see 
their  mistake.  I  have  seen  the  cards  in  the 
catalog  of  one  library  so  scratched  over  that 
I  had. to  look  at  them  several  times  before  I 
recognized  them.  These  erasures  were  made 
on  the  ground  that  the  serial  number,  class- 
mark,  copyright  note,  etc.,  would  confuse  the 
users  of  the  catalog.  Another  library  not 
twenty  miles  away  was  using  the  cards  with- 
out change  and  reported  that  the  extraneous 
matter  did  not  confuse  the  users  of  the  cata- 
log. We  know  also  from  experience  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  that  such  matter  does 
not  confuse  the  users  of  the  catalog.  It  seems 
plain  that  the  library  referred  to  is  wasting 
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much  time  in  correcting  the  printed  cards, 
just  to  satisfy  the  theoretical  predilections  of 
the  librarian.  This  and  other  cases  leads  me 
to  think  that  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
cards  as  they  are  printed,  like  the  objections 
to  the  use  of  them  in  general,  comes  largely 
from  the  a  priori  bias  of  th«  cataloger  and  not 
from  the  users  of  the  catalog. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  meeting 
the  difficulty  caused  by  difference  in  edition 
between  the  book  for  which  cards  are  ordered 
and  the  book  represented  by  cards  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Libraries  are  coming  to 
see  that  it  is  not  a  serious  matter  after  all  if 
the  date  of  a  reprinted  book  has  to  be  changed 
or  if  the  name  of  the  English  publisher  on  the 
card  stands  before  that  of  the  American  pub- 
lisher instead  of  after  it.  Two  publishers 
have  wisely  decided  to  make  sure  that  Amer- 
ican libraries  are  able  to  get  cards  for  the 
American  edition  of  their  importations,  by 
presenting  copies  of  these  importations  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

I  regret  to  say  that  nothing  has  b«en  done 
during  the  year  to  supply  cross  reference  and 
added  entry  name  cards  for  the  author  cata- 
log of  the  Card  Section.  In  the  case  of  anon- 
ymous and  pseudonymous  books,  public  docu- 
ments and  society  publications,  it  sometimes 
requires  a  process  of  divination  to  discover 
the  printed  card  which  is  desired.  We  usual1}' 
hit  it  but  sometimes  we  miss  it  by  a  mile. 
Nothing  is  more  exasperating  than  to  have 
devised  and  sent  to  a  library  an  ingenious, 
and  even  brilliant  excuse  for  -aot  having  a 
card  in  stock  and  then  find  that  we  have  it  in 
stock,  especially  if  the  library  in  question 
finds  it  out  too.  The  depository  sets  which 
are  being  located  throughout  the  country  and 
which  are  expected  to  be  used  by  the  libraries 
as  a  means  of  ordering  cards,  need  exactly  the 
same  set  of  extra  cards.  The  Card  Section 
could  of  course  make  up  these  additional  cards 
for  itself,  if  it  could  find  time,  and  the  de- 
positories might  do  the  same-  But  both,  I 
think,  are  waiting  to  see  if  the  Catalogue 
Division  will  not  make  and  print  enough  of 
these  extra  cards  to  go  around.  I  estimate 
that  about  one  entry  in  fifty  seriously  needs 
to  be  reinforced  by  these  supplementary  cards. 
In  the  meantime,  while  the  matter  is  being 
decided,  we  ask  libraries  to  have  patience  with 
the  mistakes  which  come  from  this  cause. 


There  is  another  class  of  mistakes,  how- 
ever, for  which  we  cannot  ask  libraries  to  ex- 
cuse us  any  longer,  viz.,  the  mistakes  which 
come  from  holding  orders  on  slips  in  our 
catalog,  containing  the  titles  of  books  received 
by  copyright  and  purchase,  on  the  theory  that 
these  slips  will  be  regularly  and  unerringly 
displaced  by  printed  cards  sent  up  from  the 
Catalogue  Division.  If  people  worked  like 
machines  and  the  work  came  along  regularly, 
the  cards  would  always  come  around  on  time. 
But  unfortunately,  they  do  not  always  work 
that  way  and  the  work  does  not  always  come 
regularly.  During  the  past  year  the  Order 
Division  has  at  times  been  unable  to  put 
through  on  schedule  time  the  mass  of  books 
received.  In  consequence  there  has  been  de- 
lay in  furnishing  cards  for  non-copyrighted 
books.  In  the  case  of  copyrighted  books  the 
delays  have  been  only  occasional,  due  some- 
times to  the  necessity  of  writing  to  author  or 
publisher  for  full  name,  sometimes  to  inad- 
vertence on  the  part  of  some  cataloger,  some- 
times to  mistakes  in  filing  in  the  Card  Sec- 
tion. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  human  nature  to 
reform,  it  seems  best  to  adopt  a  device  for 
keeping  check  on  all  concerned.  We  shall 
commence  in  October  to  apply  to  each  slip 
which  goes  into  the  catalog  a  time  number 
which  will  bring  the  slip  out  at  the  proper 
time,  if  the  printed  card  does  not  displace  it. 
Thereafter,  if  libraries  do  not  get  the  printed 
card  when  they  expect  it,  they  will  get  an 
explanation  for  the  delay  and  the  printed  card 
will  come  all  the  sooner  for  being  jogged  a 
little  in  its  course. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  the  card  work 
during  the  year  is  the  fact  that  state  library 
commissions  seem  at  length  to  be  getting  in- 
terested. Two  commissions  have  subscribed 
to  cards  and  obtained  literature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  use  of  the  printed  cards 
at  their  summer  library  schools.  Two  com- 
missions have  decided  also  to  print  hereafter 
the  L.  C.  serial  numbers  after  titles  in  their 
lists  of  best  books.  If  there  are  other  com- 
missions which  feel  disposed  to  adopt  the 
same  course,  we  will  supply  them  with  as 
much  literature  as  they  can  use  to  advantage 
and  furnish  free  of  charge  serial  numbers  for 
as  many  lists  of  best  books  as  they  care  to 
submit. 
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Three  libraries  only  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  depositories  during  the  year.  This 
brings  the  number  up  to  twenty-three.  We 
would  gladly  enlarge  the  number  of  deposi- 
tories, but  like  Shylock  we  are  "debating  of 
our  present  store."  The  stock  in  the  older 
copyrighted  series  is  so  nearly  exhausted  that 
the  addition  of  ten  to  the  number  of  deposi- 
tories would  make  it  necessary  to  reprint  at 
least  ten  thousand  cards.  There  is  a  distinct 
gain  in  delaying  the  reprinting  of  these  cards 
as  long  as  possible  so  that  more  of  the  new 
class  marks  and  subject  headings  can  be 
added.  In  the  meantime  cards  are  being  re- 
printed to  complete  the  depository  sets  al- 
ready planned  for,  and  by  the  end  of  October 
these  sets  will  be  completed  and  may  be  used 
to  advantage  by  surrounding  libraries  in  or- 
dering cards. 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  orders  by  series.  A  series 
catalog  has  been  prepared  containing  all  the 
cards  now  in  stock  which  contain  series  notes. 
As  this  catalog  contains  over  eleven  thousand 
cards  and  the  present  stock  of  printed  cards 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  is  approximately 
one  hundred  thousand,  it  appears  that  about 
one  in  every  nine  of  the  books  now  being  cata- 
loged at  the  Library  of  Congress  is  included 
in  a  series.  It  seems  probable  that  a  still 
larger  percentage  of  books  purchased  by  the 
smaller  public  libraries  are  published  in  series. 
It  is  expected  that  the  method  of  ordering 
cards  by  series  will  be  of  especial  advantage 
to  small  libraries.  By  arrangement  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  certain  serials 
formerly  cataloged  by  them  will  hereafter  be 
cataloged  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  bul- 
letin covering  this  and  other  matters  connected 
with  orders  by  series  will  be  issued  in  Oc- 
tober. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  printed 
catalog  cards  are  to  be  issued  covering  all 
titles  included  in  the  new  edition  of  the  "Cata- 
log of  the  A.  L.  A.  Library."  I  wish  merely 
to  add  to  the  statement  that  the  card  for  each 
title  will  contain  subject  headings  and  such 
classification  symbols  as  are  appended  to  that 
title  in  the  Catalog  itself.  On  the  other  hand 
the  L.  C.  serial  numbers  will  be  appended  to 
titles  in  the  Catalog.  This  will  enable  small 
libraries  to  obtain  the  printed  cards  for  books 
listed  in  the  Catalog  with  a  minimum  of  trou- 


ble and  expense.  A  special  price  will  perhaps 
be  made  on  orders  covering  a  large  number  of 
titles  in  the  catalog.  Small  libraries  which  in- 
tend to  catalog  or  recatalog  with  the  printed 
cards  will  do  well  to  wait  for  these  "A.  L.  A. 
catalog"  cards  unless  they  can  begin  work  on 
sections  of  their  library  corresponding  to  sec- 
tions of  the  Library  of  Congress  which  have 
been  already  recataloged,  viz.,  American  his- 
tory, Bibliography,  English  history  and  Mathe- 
matics. It  is  hoped  that  these  cards  will  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  the  present  year  or  in  the 
early  part  of  next  year  at  the  latest.  When 
they  are  ready  pains  will  be  taken  to  notify 
libraries  of  the  fact. 

The  Card  Section  aims  to  become  a  self 
supporting  institution.  It  has  during  the  past 
year  sent  out  cards  enough  to  pay  salaries 
and  the  net  cost  of  the  stock  and  presswork  of 
cards  sent  out,  to  say  nothing  of  handling 
thousands  of  cards  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  libraries  of  the  Departments  in 
Washington.  In  order  to  acquire  this  repu- 
tation for  being  self  supporting  we  have  econ- 
omized strictly,  too  strictly  perhaps,  in  the 
matter  of  expert  help  employed,  and  in  all  the 
incidentals.  In  fact,  we  have  done  about 
everything  possible  to  promote  economy  ex- 
cept to  ask  for  a  decrease  in  salaries.  We 
shall  not  declare  a  dividend  and  we  cannot 
reduce  prices.  The  prices  during  the  coming 
year  will  remain  the  same  and  the  same  ar- 
rangements will  be  maintained  as  to  rebates. 


ECONOMY  IN  ACCESSION  RECORDS. 

A  RECENT  discussion  of  the  accession-book 
at  the  New  York  Library  Club,  and,  more 
particularly,  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
Mr.  Weitenkampf's  article  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  have  encour- 
aged me  to  publish  a  scheme  for  combining 
order,  accession,  and  shelf-list  records,  which 
I  had  worked  out  and  to  which  I  alluded  at 
the  discussion.  As  Mr.  Weitenkampf  then 
said,  the  accession  book  has  rested  on  its 
laurels  for  a  quarter  of  a  century;  mean- 
while many  librarians  have  been  quietly  re- 
fusing to  adopt  or  to  continue  what  they 
have  regarded  as  a  not  indispensable  luxury. 
The  stronghold  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
unseat  the  accession-book  is  the  unalterabil- 
ity  of  its  records,  whereas  sheets  or  cards 
may  be  misplaced  or  lost.  Moreover,  sheets 
must  be  rewritten  when  the  shelf  or  subject 
is  rearranged.  But  with  cards  and  relative 
location  there  need  be  little  rewriting  and 
rarely  any  loss.  Cards  of  the  best  quality 
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could  be  used  and  the  shelf-list  given  in 
charge  of  an  accurate  and  responsible  as- 
sistant. Should  safety  require,  the  files  could 
be  locked.  This  shelf-list  should  be  suffi- 
ciently authoritative  and  permanent.  Indeed 
cards  would  outlast  the  pages  of  a  book, 
which  with  much  turning  become  worn  and 
torn. 

The  second  entrenchment  of  the  accession- 
book  is  its  ever-ready  statistics.  Indispensa- 
ble it  doubtless  seems  to  those  who  desire  to 
make  monthly  announcements  of  their  li- 
brary's bodily  increase.  It  would  be  more 
desirable,  particularly  for  a  college  library, 
to  show  the  relative  increase  of  the  more 
important  divisions  of  the  classification  and 
to  compare  these  figures  with  the  relative 
use.  Such  information  the  accession-book 
does  not  contain,  and  some  librarians  regard 
the  statistics  it  does  furnish  as  very  unsatis- 
factory. It  may  cost,  as  Mr.  Winsor  said, 
more  time  than  it  is  worth.  It  is  rarely  re- 
ferred to,  except  when  a  book  is  lost,  and 
then  it  is  dependent  on  another  catalog  ar- 
ranged by  author  or  by  notation.  Why  not 
have  the  records  where  they  may  be  consulted 
directly  ? 

A  combined  order-slip  and  shelf-list  was 
suggested  in  1895  by  Mr.  Austin,  of  the  Cor- 
aell  library  (LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  20:49).  Let 
me  now  briefly  outline  the  plan  I  propose. 


Cards  of  the  form  (form  i)  given  below 
(5^2  by  3l/2  inches)  are  to  be  used  first  as 
order-slips  and  filed  alphabetically. 

When  books  are  received,  the  accession 
records  are  written  on  the  left-hand  part  of 
the  cards  and  these  filed  again  alphabetically 
in  a  second  box  labelled  "Received — not  cat- 
aloged." When  the  book  is  cataloged,  its 
card  receives  the  call-number,  by  which  it  is 
now  filed  in  a  third  box  for  "New  books." 
The  book  then  goes  to  the  shelf,  and  the  cat- 
alog-cards to  the  catalog.  Each  month  the 
cards  from  the  file  "New  books"  go  to  their 
permanent  places  in  the  shelf-list,  and  the 
number  of  volumes  added  to  each  class  or 
division  is  recorded  on  a  "tally-card"  (form 
2),  of  which  a  suggestion  is  given  below. 

The  tally  of  pamphlets  (of  which  in  most 
divisions  there  would  be  but  few)  could  be 
marked  as  they  were  cataloged,  or  else  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  If  a  division  receives 
many  pamphlets,  monthly  tally  might  be  kept 
on  a  separate  card.  The  complications  of  pe- 
riodicals, serials,  and  documents  have  been 
considered,  and  they  prove  no  more  bewilder- 
ing in  this  shelf-list  than  in  the  standard  ac- 
cession-book. There  would  be  a  fourth  box 
for  "incomplete  works."  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  totals  from  the  "tally-cards"  would 
be  transferred  to  cards  of  another  form  (3), 
of  which  there  should  be  one  for  each  class 


FORM  i 


"1          M 

26 

Martineau,  James. 

2  vols. 

Correct  title        Types  of  Ethical  Theory 

Ordered 

Ja.  29,  1893 

Title  ordered           Ethical  Theories 

From 

Scribner's 

Edition.                      2-nd 

Received 

F.  4 

Imprint.               Oxford,  Clarendon  Press 

Cost 

$5.4O 

Year   1886                              2  vols.                      size  8" 

10% 

off 

Price   $6  net. 

Fund 

Grosrenor 

Recommended    by    Prof.  A..  C.  Williams. 

Binding. 

Ag.  '96,  M. 

Remarks  :                      Notify  the  professor,  when  re- 

Mr. >O2  D. 

ceived. 

Withdrawn 

My.  19O3 

Not  in  library  / 
Not  ordered  <J           Approved 

Lost. 

JET.  E.  B.                O           Chas.  A.  Seam,  TMtn. 

FORM  a 


171                                             EthicS,     Gen.                                                Pamphlets. 

Ja.  F.  Mr.  Ap.  My.  Je.  Jy.  Ag.  S.  O.  N.  D. 

Ex 

A 

w 

I 

Total 

Year 

Added 

w 

Total 

1901 

att  inches. 

K 

X 

96 

X 

% 

1902 

% 

K 

X 

H 

A  =  added.               Ex  =  extra.              I  =  increase.              W  =  withdrawn. 
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FORM  3 


170-9     Bound     Ethics 

Pamphlets                       1901-0 

OI       02      03      04      O5      O6      07       O8      09      IO 

01      02      03      04      OS      O6      07      O8      09       10 

170 

170 

I 

2 

X 

a 

and  for  each  division,  but  not  necessarily  for 
each  subdivision  of  the  classification.  Finally 
the  class  totals  would  be  gathered  together 
on  the  "summary-card." 

All  these  tally-cards  (forms  2  and  3) 
would  be  arranged  together  at  the  head  of 
the  shelf-list,  and  would  constitute  a  perma- 
nent analytical  record  of  the  growth  of  the 
library,  each  card  containing  a  record  of  10 
years.  The  number  of  cards  required  would 
depend  on  how  far  into  the  divisions  of  the 
classification  it  was  desired  to  have  the  sta- 
tistics ramify,  and  might  vary  from  125  to 
1500.  The  system  has  been  worked  out  in 
detail  for  the  Decimal  and  for  the  Expansive 
classification,  but  it  cannot  be  described  more 
fully  here.  The  plan,  however,  seems  quite 
flexible  and  may  easily  be  adapted  to  a  lit- 
eral notation.  It  is  capable  of  sufficient  ex- 
pansion to  apply  to  collections  of  varying  size 
and  character,  and  it  can  be  adapted  in  minor 
points  to  bring  out  details  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  individual  librarian  employing  it, 
while  it  seems  decidedly  worth  considering 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  and  con- 
densation of  records.  I  should  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  queries,  and  to  receive  any  criticisms 
or  suggestions. 

In  conclusion :  economy  in  accession  rec- 
ords is  desirable.  The  accession-book, 
though  approved  for  the  unalterability  of  its 
records  and  the  readiness  of  its  statistics, 
may  cost  more  to  keep  than  it  is  worth,  and 
it  is  moreover  dependent  on  another  catalog 
when  a  book  is  lost.  It  might  at  least  be 
condensed  by  omitting  some  of  the  repeti- 
tions, but  it  might  better  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  and  the  statistics  might  then  be 
taken  from  tally-cards  in  the  shelf-list,  in 
some  such  system  as  has  been  described 
above.  This  method  could  be  quite  as  accu- 
rate as  the  accession-book;  it  would  be  less 
cumbersome  and  would  consume  less  time, 
while  it  would  have  advantages  entirely  its 
own;  it  would  give  detailed  statistics  of  the 
growth  of  the  collection ;  it  would  answer 
important  questions  about  the  relative  in- 
crease of  different  divisions ;  the  three  or 
four  separate  files  would  readily  account  for 
books  from  the  time  they  were  ordered  till 
they  were  shelf-listed,  and  thereafter  the 
shelf-list,  if  carefully  kept,  would  contain  the 
concise  records  of  application,  order,  acces- 
sion, and  shelving  with  no  less  permanence 
than  our  old  friend  the  accession-book. 
HENRY  EVELYN  BLISS, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
EXPANSION. 

"THE  diversion  of  libraries  from  their 
proper  institutional  ends"  was  the  subject  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Club  on  October  I,  by  Mr.  Lindsay 
Swift  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  "Whither 
are  we  tending?"  was  the  underlying  interro- 
gation of  Mr.  Swift's  address,  which  gave 
expression  to  the  distrust  felt  by  many  ob- 
servers for  "expansionist"  methods  in  pub- 
lic library  development.  He  said  in  part : 

"I  believe  with  all  my  might  in  institutions 
and  in  their  power  and  growth.  They  stand 
or  ought  to  stand  above  and  apart  from  the 
level  of  human  error,  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice; they  are  grand  and  impressive  in  their 
impersonality  —  and  that  is  why  I  dread  to  see 
a  too  great  spirit  of  unreflecting  innovation. 
And  for  the  same  reason  it  seems  to  me  re- 
grettable, though  perhaps  absolutely  unavoida- 
ble, so  resistless  is  the  human  current  which- 
ever way  it  sets,  that  our  own  institutions, 
the  public  libraries,  should  be  cutting  loose 
from  some  of  their  safe  traditions. 

"It  is  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  larger 
libraries,  for  they  alone  are  within  my  ex- 
perience, but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  will 
be,  in  what  is  said,  some  applicability  to  all 
libraries.  I  cannot  shake  off  the  conviction 
that  the  first  duty  of  every  library,  great  or 
small1,  is  to  grow,  and  to  be  as  useful  as  pos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  its  environment.  But 
what  is  library  growth  ?  Can  it  be  essentially 
anything  but  in  adding  to  the  number  of  its 
volumes?  Can  there  be  any  argument  over 
the  assertion  that  a  town  with  a  public  library 
containing  100,000  books  is  by  so  much  richer, 
intellectually  and  socially,  than  one  containing 
only  25,000?  Precise  measurements  of  this 
sort  are  impossible,  but  the  general  truth  is 
obvious.  It  is  our  institutional  function  to 
accumulate,  preserve  and  distribute  books, 
just  as  it  is  the  function  of  the  post-office  to 
deliver  letters.  It  is  also  our  function  to 
make  these  books  accessible,  but  really  that 
seems  a  matter  secondary  to  the  spirit  of  ac- 
cumulation and  preservation.  Now  whatever 
draws  from  our  strength  and1  zeal  as  accumu- 
lators and  distributors  of  books  weakens  our 
organic  force. 

"One  of  these  innovating  factors  of  which 
I  speak  with  some  reluctance  is  the  children's 
room.  I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  persons 
whom  phrases  irritate,  and  I  must  confess 
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that  the  phrase  'children's  room'  makes  me 
wretched  Anything  that  tries  to  make  for 
the  happiness,  virtue  and  sturdmess  of  a  child 
would  seem  to  be  essentially  noble  in  its  ob- 
ject; but  who  has  yet  traced  the  effect  of 
these  sub-departments  on  the  child  ?  Do  they 
really  tend  to  lead  the  growing  mind  swiftly 
and  accurately  toward  maturity  of  judgment 
and  wisdom  of  selection,  or  are  they  hazy 
experiments  foisted  on  institutions  whose  pri- 
mary ends  are  quite  different?  All  I  can  say 
positively  is  that  the  children  whom  I  know 
are  not  reading  as  invigorating  and  helpful 
books  as  my  generation  used  to  read.  Do 
these  youngsters  graduate  in  due  season  and 
with  honors  from  the  entrancing  pages  of 
Mr.  Tomlinson  to  take  up  with  pleasure  and 
intelligence  the  writings  of  Hildreth,  Henry 
Adams  and  John  Fiske,  wherein  great  matters 
are  taken  up  in  an  entertaining  way?  Dp  you 
find  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  these  children 
to  lean  heavily  on  your  good  nature  and  your 
patience?  If  so  are  you  not  usurping  the 
functions  of  another  institution  —  the  public 
school?  If  you  recognize  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  compensation  and  loss  of  self-reliance 
among  these  children,  then  are  you  not  help- 
ing to  shift  the  library  from  its  true  founda- 
tions ? 

"What  may  be  true  of  the  children's  room, 
may  be  true  in  a  measure  of  the  inordinate 
extension  in  recent  years  of  the  system  of 
branch  libraries.  Here  again  I  hesitate  to 
speak  with  assurance,  for  it  appears  to  be  so 
clear  that  anything  which  diffuses  intelligence 
and  reasonable  entertainment  is  a  good  thing 
in  itself.  I  would  only  ask  you  to  recognize 
that  the  scope  of  the  branch  is  practically  lim- 
itless and  may  extend  to  unreasonable  lengths. 
The  balance  must  be  kept  between  the  the- 
oretical excellence  of  an  idea  and  the  pre- 
sumable amount  of  good  accomplished  when 
it  is  put  into  action.  Economy,  as  we  all  know, 
is  rather  a  grim  fact  which  has  to  be  recog- 
nized in  this  profession  of  ours.  If  a  library 
spends  one-half  its  income  in  looking  out  for 
its  accessories  and  feeders,  something  else 
must  languish.  In  cities,  travel  is  now  so 
absolutely  cheap  and  easy  that  we  may  well 
ask  if  it  were  not  better  to  centralize  effort 
more.  Better  possess  a  library  with  2,000,000 
volumes,  growing  at  the  rate  of  100,000  vol- 
umes a  year,  than  a  growth  of  only  25,000 
volumes  yearly,  and  enormous  sums  spent  in 
maintaining  scores  of  auxiliaries  with  un- 
economical duplication.  .  .  . 

"There  are  a  great  many  uneasy  folk  in  the 
world,  and  the  uneasiest  are  the  manipulators 
of  small  enterprises  and  reforms.  Some  peo- 
ple think  that  if  pretty  pictures  are  placed 
around  everywhere  sin  and  sorrow  will  soon 
cease.  Others  want  Congress  to  adopt  a  na- 
tional flower,  as  if  there  were  not  work 
enough  to  keep  that  great  symbol,  the  flag  of 


this  country,  clean  before  the  world.  We  to 
some  extent  are  participators  in  these  small 
frenzies,  and  it  is  not  well  that  we  keep  too 
remote  from  the  interests  and  enthusiasms  of 
the  times.  Out  of  all  this  welter  there  will 
in  due  season  emerge  the  mountain  tops  of 
better  things. 

"The  most  serious  matter  on  which  I  shall 
touch  is  the  importance  of  our  not  getting  too 
far  away  from  a  professional  standpoint.  It 
is  an  open  question  if  we  really  do  constitute 
a  true  profession,  but  we  like  to  think  it  a 
working  ideal  if  not  a  reality.  The  absence 
of  pre-eminently  able  men  in  pur  ranks  has 
tended  to  make  our  position  a  little  uncertain. 
The  very  fact  that  it  would  be  hard  to  define 
the  points  of  an  ideal  librarian  shows  this. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  one  of  those 
vague,  inexplicable,  notions  broke  loose  on 
the  community  that  the  real  need  in  a  library 
was  not  for  a  scholar,  a  man  of  books,  but 
a  business  man.  People  are  quick  to  catch 
hold  of  a  phrase  which  sounds  large,  regard- 
less of  its  significance.  So  this  notion  of  the 
librarian  of  the  future  had  quite  a  vogue  and 
I  don't  think  it  has  altogether  disappeared. 
When  you  come  to  think  it  over,  it  means 
just  nothing  at  all.  Of  course,  any  decent  li- 
brarian will  know  enough  about  business  to 
keep  his  accounts  straight,  and  look  out  for 
the  future  —  or  what  is  just  as  well  he  will 
hire  it  done  better  than  he  can  or  need  to  do 
it  himself.  His  true  concern  is  with  books. 
I  doubt  if  any  librarian  existing  has  the  capa- 
city to  run  a  big  department  store,  but  I  am 
sure  that  no  department  store  man  would 
make  a  good  librarian,  not  even  John  Wana- 
maker. 

"Another  rub  the  poor  librarian  has  had  to 
take  is  the  assumption  that  civil  service  is  a 
good  thing  for  him.  Imagine  a  civil  service 
established  in  a  lawyer's  office!  The  lawyer 
is  a  private  citizen  and  the  librarian  is  a  pub- 
lic servant  —  a  most  important  consideration. 
Yet  looked  at  professionally  both  require  an 
absolutely  free  hand  in  tfie  selection  of  sub- 
ordinates, for  the  sake  of  their  own  personal 
success  and  responsibility.  This  lack  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  our  own  status  is  not  altogether 
easy  to  explain.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
our  problems  are  not  very  serious  as  com- 
pared with  those  confronting  others  who  do 
the  thinking  and  managing  for  humanity  at 
large.  What  wonder  is  it  that,  anxious  to 
play  a  part  of  some  importance,  we  are  im- 
pelled to  wander  afield,  looking  for  something 
to  grapple  with  beyond  our  immediate  ken, 
and  that  we  sometimes  seize  upon  unimpor- 
tant matters  and  details  as  if  they  were  great 
affairs? 

"A  good  many  of  us  feel  this  condition 
keenly,  but  do  not  say  much  about  it,  since 
the  cure  for  it  is  not  apparent.  In  looking 
over  the  report  of  the  latest  A.  L.  A.  confer- 
ence, I  found  it  impossible  to  pick  out  a  single 
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absorbing  question.  President  Eliot  two  years 
ago  laid  a  proposition  before  us,  which  was 
sufficiently  startling  to  call  out  our  best  en- 
ergies. This  eminent  man  doubtless  threw 
this  astonishing  suggestion  into  our  quiet 
meeting  to  discover  how  much  of  a  splash  it 
would  make,  and  to  test  our  feelings  in  the 
matter.  It  was  an  absolutely  professional  at- 
titude on  his  part,  after  he  found  that  his 
plan  met  with  no  cordial  response,  to  drop  it; 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  his  ability  and 
greatness.  But,  have  we  faithfully  tried  to 
give  his  idea  an  exhaustive,  cordial  examina- 
tion, to  discover  if  there  be  any  value  in  it? 
"But  to  come  back  to  our  professional 
status.  A  professional  man  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  largely  independent  of  petty 
restraint  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  his 
own  acts.  It  is  more  important  to  his  stand- 
ing to  be  of  good  reputation  among  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  than  with  his  clients.  A 
doctor  or  lawyer  is  certainly  dependent  on  the 
good  will  of  the  public,  but  he  is  simply  ruined 
if  his  brother  doctors  or  lawyers  do  not  fav- 
orably regard  him.  He  is  responsible  to  no 
one  higher  than  these  brethren.  How  is  it 
with  us?  It  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  perversions  of  our  career  that  we 
are  not  sharers  of  this  professional  indepen- 
dence and  self-responsibility.  We  are  an- 
swerable to  others  not  trained  to  judge  of  our 
actions  or  our  own  standards.  The  office  of 
trustee  is  a  highly  honorable  one ;  but  if 
there  is  one  thing  well  established  to-day  it 
is  that  special  training  and  ability  are  required 
for  special  service.  The  whole  trend  of  uni- 
versity and  technical  education  is  in  that  di- 
rection. How  then,  if  the  librarian  is  carefully 
prepared  by  experience  and  scholarship  for 
his  special  office,  can  he  carry  out  his  purpose 
if  he  is  subject  to  a  supervision  wholly  unpro- 
fessional? Trusteeship  is  a  system  too  firmly 
implanted  in  American  institutional  life  to  be 
uprooted.  It  has  many  strong  features  and 
there  are  some  excellent  reasons  for  its  con- 
tinued existence,  but  it  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment. I  have  always  entertained  the  pro- 
foundest  admiration  for  that  unknown  body 
of  men  —  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
I  have  never  known  the  name  of  a  single  one 
of  them.  Their  anonymity  is  their  true  great- 
ness. Such  glory  as  inures  to  the  real  work- 
ers in  that  great  institution  has  been  well  won 
by  and  paid  to  the  eminent  men  who  have 
made  the  British  Museum  what  it  is.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  would  that  this  were 
more  the  case  in  this  country.  But  unfor- 
tunately here  in  many  libraries  worthy  men 
absorbed  in  their  own  engrossing  occupations 
drift  in  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  and, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  grad- 
ually take  the  reins,  sometimes  to  the  serious 
disturbance  of  the  morale  of  the  library.  It 
is  against  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  one  man 


or  a  dozen  men,  however  able  or  honorable, 
shall  forsake  momentarily  those  callings  for 
which  they  are  eminently  fitted  and  undertake 
to  manipulate  the  policy  of  that  calling  for 
which  they  have  had  no  fitting.  In  no  par- 
ticular is  this  danger  more  active  than  in  the 
selection  of  books.  This  ought  to  be  the  pre- 
rogative and  duty  of  the  librarian  and  his 
well-trained  force,  else  is  he  not  fit  for  his 
position.  He  should  be  without  prejudices, 
almost  without  predilections ;  he  should  have 
in  mind  all  classes  of  the  community,  but  he 
should  never  yield  in  a  single  instance  to  the 
demand  of  any  class  for  the  withdrawal  or 
non-purchase  of  a  book,  which  the  citizens  as 
a  whole  would  not  condemn.  He  would  thus 
avoid  both  the  positive  and  negative  side  of 
propagandism.  No  one  can  fairly  complain 
of  a  policy  which  accords  to  all  proper  re- 
quests and  listens  to  no  dictation  animated 
by  prejudice.  To  please  and  to  placate  are 
two  very  different  things. 

"We  have  gone  over  some  of  the  phases  of 
our  subject.  There  are  others  fully  as  press- 
ing. In  each  one  of  them  we  must  recognize 
that  there  are  important  counter-arguments. 
I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  that 
I  have  convinced  any  one,  but  I  shall  be  glad 
to  think  that  some  of  you  have  been  set 
a'thinking.  It  is  an  era  both  of  very  small 
and  very  great  things,  and  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  we  might  best  serve  our  own  genera- 
tion by  not  mixing  up  too  readily  with  any 
passing  fad,  but  by  trying  to  discover  how 
we  may  most  wisely  do  our  share  in  building 
for  a  future,  full  of  great  problems  and  anxie- 
ties. I  firmly  believe  that  our  surest  way  is 
to  make  our  own  aims  as  simple,  direct  and 
yet  as  comprehensive  as  possible  and  to  do 
our  own  work  with  the  greatest  efficiency,  not 
seeking  too  much  inter-library  uniformity, 
not  sinking  individuality  in  system,  not  lean- 
ing on  others,  not  permitting  others  to  lean 
on  us.  The  main  point  is  to  establish  our 
professional  status,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
do  it  until  we  draw  to  ourselves  more  ability, 
through  better  salaries,  and  demonstrate  that 
our  work  is  really  an  important  factor  among 
the  higher  grades  of  the  intellectual  occupa- 
tions." 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Swift's  paper  was  opened 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  R.  Gifford  of  the  Cambridge 
Public  Library,  who  said : 

"At  the  outset  we  must  recognize  that  Mr. 
Swift  stands  for  what  is  to  us  all  a  great  libra- 
ry. It  is  certainly  essential  and  most  to  be 
desired  that  the  Boston  Public  Library  should 
make  the  institution  its  foremost  thought. 
But  whether  we  welcome  it  or  not,  the  public 
library  is  being  utilized  as  an  educational  force 
in  the  community.  We  have  got  to  consider 
the  question  from  that  standpoint  —  that  it  is 
direct  educational  work  that  we  have  to  do 
instead  of  relying  entirely  on  the  good  the 
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institutipn  will  accomplish  through  simple  ac- 
cumulation. 

"Perhaps  the  first  thought  of  a  children's 
room  never  raised  unmixed  joy  in  my  bosom, 
but  I  do  regard  it  as  something  essential  to 
libraries  of  to-day.  The  library  must  depend 
for  support  on  the  taxpayers,  and  we  cannot 
carry  out  lines  of  library  development  just  as 
we  would  like.  We  do  talk  a  lot  about  draw- 
ing people  into  the  library  who  never  go  in 
and  who  never  will ;  but  it  is  in  the  plastic 
period  of  childhood  that  they  are  drawn  in, 
and  my  idea  is  to  make  the  children's  room 
so  attractive  that  children  will  come  into  the 
library  and  make  it  their  home  and  from  its 
resources  gain  something  they  will  use  in  after 
life. 

"In  the  matter  of  trustees  —  I  think  there 
are  a  good  many  libraries  in  the  country  where 
the  trustees  have  succeeded  in  effacing  them- 
selves as  effectually  as  Mr.  Swift  could  de- 
sire. In  many  cases  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  they  should.  There  are  certain  provinces 
of  the  librarian's  work  which  he  should  in- 
sist on  performing  if  he  is  to  bring  his  pro- 
fession to  the  dignity  it  deserves.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  sometimes  the  best  thing  to 
be  said  of  a  board  of  trustees  is,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  devise  anything  better. 
The  matter  of  checks  and  bills  demands  that 
there  be  something  between  the  people  and 
the  executive  officer  who  is  doing  the  work. 
Even  in  a  small  town  it  would  seem  strange 
to  hand  over  the  annual  appropriation  and  tell 
the  librarian  to  buy  what  books  he  thought 
best.  For  that  reason  alone  the  board  of 
trustees  must  exist." 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wadlin,  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, who  said  that  the  library  of  to-day 
must  be  more  than  "a  graveyard  for  books." 
"Mere  growth  is  of  no  value  in  itself,  but  that 
growth  which  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  vital  purpose  of  growth  is  the  essential 
thing.  A  library  of  2,000,000  volumes  may 
not  be  as  valuable  as  a  library  of  200  volumes, 
for  the  latter  may  be  able  to  do  what  every 
library  should  dp,  increase  the  life  and  power 
of  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed.  I 
take  issue  on  the  statement  that  the  prime 
purpose  of  a  library  is  to  grow.  Its  prime 
purpose  is  to  increase  the  moral  strength  and 
spiritual  power  of  the  community  in  which  it 
is  placed.  Now  it  requires  no  prophet,  or  son 
of  a  prophet,  to  show  that  we  are  not  living 
in  the  world  of  the  past,  but  the  world  of  to- 
day. This  town  of  Boston  is  no  more  the 
town  of  the  past  than  the  men  of  to-day  are 
the  men  of  the  past.  Growth  lies  in  the  draw- 
ing up  and  reaching  up  and  growing  together, 
so  that  we  may  in  all  things  work  for  the 
highest  and  best.  The  question  which  men 
and  women  are  asking  to-day  is,  What  is  your 
culture  to  mean?  Culture  is  nothing  unless 
it  can  answer  that  question,  unless  it  can  show 
that  it  is  to  vitalize  the  community." 


SOME  INTRICACIES  OF  INDEXING. 

I  READ  with  interest  in  September  L.  j.  Mr. 
Burns'  note  on  some  of  the  curiosities  of  mod- 
ern indexing.  He  did  not  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  possibilities  of  the  subject,  as  may 
be  shown  by  citations  from  a  very  recent  vol- 
ume issued  by  a  famous  seat  of  learning 
which  has  diffused  much  learning  (and  also 
many  excellent  indexes)  among  men. 

The  citations  marked  "A"  are  the  seven 
different  forms  in  which  a  certain  entry  ap- 
pears in  the  index  to  that  volume,  while  those 
marked  "B"  are  the  six  different  forms  in 
which  another  entry  is  presented  in  the  same 
work. 

A. 

i.  Bean,  Barton  A.,  on  Notice  of  a  Collection  of 
Fishes  made  by  H.  H.  Brimley  in  Cane  River 
and  Boilings  Creek,  North  Carolina,  with  a  De- 
scription of  a  New  Species  of  Notropis  (N. 
brimleyi). 

2  Brimley  in  Cane  River  and  Boilings  Creek,  North 
Carolina,  with  a  Description  of  a  new  Species  of 
Notropis  (N.  brimleyi),  Notice  of  a  Collection 
of  Fishes  made  by  H.  H.,  by  Barton  A.  Bean. 

3.  Fishes  made  by  H.  H.  Brimley  in  Cane  River  and 

Boilings  Creek,  North  Carolina,  Notice  of  a 
Collection  of,  with  a  Description  of  a  new  Spe- 
cies of  Notropis  (N.  brimleyi),  by  Barton  A. 
Bean. 

4.  New  Species  of  Notropis  (N.  brimleyi),  Notice  of 

a  Collection  of  Fishes  made  by  H.  H.  Brimley 
in  Cane  River  and  Boilings  Creek,  North  Caro- 
lina, with  a  Description  of  a,  by  Barton  A. 
Bean. 

5.  North  Carolina,  with  a  Description  of  a  new  Spe- 

cies of  Notropis  (N.  brimleyi),  Notice  of  a  Col- 
lection of  Fishes  made  by  H.  H.  Brimley  in 
Cane  River  and  Boilings  Creek,  by  Barton  A. 
Bean. 

6.  Notice  of  a  Collection  of  Fishes  made  by  H.  H. 

Brimley  in  Cane  River  and  Boilings  Creek, 
North  Carolina,  with  a  Description  of  a  new 
Species  of  Notropis  (N.  brimleyi),  by  Barton  A. 
Bean. 

7.  Notropis   (N.  brimleyi),  Notice  of  a  Collection  of 

Fishes  made  by  H.  H.  Brimley  in  Cane  River 
and  Boilings  Creek,  North  Carolina,  with  a  De- 
scription of  a  new  Species  of,  by  Barton  A. 
Bean. 

B. 

1.  Bean,  Barton  A.,  on  Notice  of  a  small  Collection 

of  Fishes,  including  a  rare  Eel,  recently  re- 
ceived from  H.  Maxwell  Lefroy,  Bridgetown, 
Barbados,  West  Indies. 

2.  Eel,   recently   received   from   H.   Maxwell   Lefroy, 

Bridgetown,  Barbados,  West  Indies,  Notice  of  a 
small  Collection  of  Fishes,  including  a  rare,  by 
Barton  A.  Bean. 

3.  Fishes,    including    a    rare    Eel,    recently    received 

from  H.  Maxwell  Lefroy,  Bridgetown,  Bar- 
bados, West  Indies,  Notice  of  a  small  collec- 
tion of,  by  Barton  A.  Bean. 

4.  Lefroy,   Bridgetown,   Barbados,   West  Indies,   No- 

tice of  a  small  Collection  of  Fishes,  including  a 
rare  Eel,  recently  received  from  H.  Maxwell, 
by  Barton  A.  Bean. 

5.  Notice  of  a  small  Collection  of  Fishes,  including 

a  rare  Eel,  recently  received  from  H.  Maxwell 
Lefroy,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  West  Indies,  by 
Barton  A.  Bean. 

6.  West    Indies,    Notice    of    a    small    Collection    of 

Fishes,  including  a   rare   Eel,   recently  received 
from    H.     Maxwell    Lefroy,    Bridgetown,    Bar- 
bados, by  Barton  A.  Bean. 
These  speak  for  themselves  so  loudly  that 
comment  seems  like  painting  the  lily,  yet  il 
may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  the  pre- 
position "on"  curiously  inserted  between  the 
author's  name  and  the  title,  and  to  the  re- 
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markable  contortions  of  language  by  which 
Mr.  Brimley  is  first  plunged  into  Cane  river 
and  is  then  accused  of  making  the  fishes  in 
that  stream.  The  care  with  which  the  whole 
title,  including  prepositions  and  articles,  is 
included  in  the  index  entries  shows  that  the 
remarkable  results  attained  are  not  the  result 
of  haste  or  carelessness.  On  the  contrary, 
evidences  of  the  most  thoughtful  design  and 
the  most  painstaking  care  are  palpable.  When 
Mr.  Burns  was  asked  whether  the  two  excel- 
lent rules  which  he  proposed  in  the  Septem- 
ber L.  j.  would  suffice  to  cure  the  faults  of 
these  entries,  he  somewhat  cautiously  replied 
that  he  did  not  know  that  they  were  meant  to 
cover  the  treatment  of  personal  names.  It 
would  of  course  be  unreasonable  to  presume 
that  rules  made  without  having  seen  the  in- 
dex now  under  consideration  could  cope  with 
the  case  where  27  words  are  interposed  be- 
tween a  man's  surname  and  his  initials,  as  in 
the  second  entry  of  the  Brimley  series.  Let 
an  additional  rule  therefore  be  proposed,  and 
let  it  read  thus :  Never  interpose  more  than 
26  words  between  an  author's  name  and  his 
initials. 

Apparently  the  indexer  under  notice  went 
back  to  Gales  and  Seaton's  American  State 
Papers  for  his  model,  though  I  do  not  recall 
that  even  then  it  was  good  practice  to  choose 
such  words  as  "New"  and  "Notice"  for  key- 
words in  indexing.  Fortunately  most  modern 
indexers  choose  less  archaic  models. 

F.  A.  C. 


THE  RELATION  OF  LIBRARIAN  AND 
ASSISTANTS. 

From  paper  on  "The  health  of  library  employees,"  by 

Miss  Mary  Macmillan,  read  at  New  York  Library 

Association  Meeting,  Lake  Placid,  September. 

TAKING  for  granted  that  a  library  has  a 
staff  of  normal  healthy  women,  there  are  a 
few  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  re- 
garding them.  The  first  is,  that  those  at  the 
top  must  remember  the  days  when  they  were 
at  the  bottom,  and  how  they  loved  to  feel 
themselves  "one  of  the  firm."  No  sane,  sen- 
sible and  competent  woman  likes  to  be  obliged 
to  do  things  in  the  dark ;  she  feels  that  if  she 
is  considered  capable  of  holding  her  position 
she  is  worthy  to  be  told  why  a  certain  rule 
was  made,  why  the  things  she  asks  for  cannot 
be  given ;  nor  does  she  like  to  find  out  the 
policy  of  the  library  from  the  newspapers. 
She  also  likes  to  be  confident  that  she  can  go 
to  her  chief  in  a  perfectly  free  and  frank 
fashion,  and  tell  him  her  troubles  and  per- 
plexities, and  that  he  will  listen  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  not  think  she  is  a  fault-finding,  dis- 
contented female.  I  know  this  will  make 
some  librarians  hold  up  their  hands  in  hor- 
ror and  say,  "We  should  never  have  time  for 
anything  but  listening  to  complaints."  That 
is  a  great  mistake.  Women  make  very  few 
complaints,  and  are  quite  capable  of  saying 


their  say  in  a  few  pleasant  words  and  going 
away.    But  it  is  not  that  they  would  want  to 
be  always  talking  —  the  very  fact  of  there  be- 
ing such  a  feeling  of  goodwill  between  the 
head  and  the  assistants  in  the  library  would 
do  away  with  most  of  the  causes  for  com- 
plaint.   Again,  a  library  staff  likes  to  feel  that 
its  librarian  thinks  his  staff  the  most  com- 
petent, most  courteous,  most  satisfactory  staff 
in  the  United  States.    And  when  it  hears  that 
its  librarian  does  not  feel  this  way  it  gets  dis- 
couraged; it  dreams  about  its  work  by  night 
and  makes  mistakes  by  day,  put  of  sheer  won- 
dering if  the  head  will  or  will  not  be  pleased. 
Not,  understand  me,  because  the  staff  is  com- 
posed of  toadies  —  a  woman  who  toadies  is 
such  an  impossible  person  that  she  should  not 
be  mentioned.     But  we  all  know  how  easy  it 
is  to  forget  a  hard  day's  work  if  at  the  end  of 
it  there  is  a  pleasant  "well  done."     I  know 
that  a   librarian  often   has   a  hard   road  to 
travel.     He  has  a  host  of  people  to  worry 
him;   people  who  want  him  to  do  what  he 
ought  not  to  do  and  people  who  do  not  want 
him  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do.     But  if  he 
only   has    the   faculty   of  making   respectful, 
loyal,  frank-spoken  friends  of  his  staff,  half 
of  his  battles  will  be  fought  for  him,  no  dis- 
agreeable people  will  be  referred  to  him,  and 
he  will  have  neither  indigestion  nor  insomnia. 
I  sorrowfully  agree  that  women  are  "queer" 
—  they  have  "nerves."     It  is  the  masculine 
fashion   to   scorn   nerves,   but   no  man   ever 
scorned  them  as  much  as  the  sensible  woman 
who  yet   has   to   acknowledge  that   she   has 
them.     How,  you  ask,  can  a  sensible  woman 
have  "nerves"?     I   do  not  know.     She  has 
them,  though;  and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
to  be  considered  about  a  staff  of  women.    To 
be  sure,  the  state  of  mind  that  produces  vis- 
ible   "nerves"    is   usually   the    result   of   ill- 
health.     Not  always,  however;  worry  will  do 
it.     If  there  were  X-rays  for  the  mind,  you 
would  find  twelve  out  of  fourteen  women  wor- 
rying about  somebody  else.     The  trouble  is 
that  when  a  woman  becomes  a  librarian  she 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  homemaker.    Of  course, 
the  librarian  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  consider  the  private 
woes  of  his  assistants,  but  he  can  be  expected 
to   consider   that   women   in    this   day   carry 
quite  as  heavy  financial  burdens  as  men,  and 
need  quite  as  large  salaries. 

In  a  library  where  there  are  a  hundred  or 
more  women  there  are  not  20  who  can  spend 
all  their  salaries  on  themselves;  they  are  not 
infrequently  the  support  of  several  members 
of  their  families,  yet  they  ought  to  be  always 
well  dressed  and  in  the  style  that  women 
know  costs  the  most  —  the  severely  plain, 
well  groomed  style;  they  must  not  do  any 
work  beyond  the  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day 
library  work,  for  if  they  attempt  to  assist  at 
home  they  are  not  fit  to  do  a  day's  work  at 
the  library,  so  they  have  to  pay  a  servant; 
they  need  outdoor  air,  and  outdoor  air  costs 
money;  they  ought  to  go  to  library  clubs  and 
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conventions,  and  these  cost  money;  they 
ought  to  attend  courses  of  study,  and  these 
cost  money;  they  need  amusement,  and  it  is 
expensive  to  be  amused.  Now,  if  you  see  a 
worried  look  on  an  assistant's  face  that  is  not 
labelled  "library  worry,"  you  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  labelled  "want  of  a  larger  salary."  And 
here  is  a  point  where  the  librarian  does  not 
always  understand  his  assistants.  A  librarian 
has  been  known  to  condemn  a  bright  assistant 
because  she  was  shabby. 

One  might  go  on  pointing  out  the  various 
ways  in  which  there  is  lack  of  an  understand- 
ing between  librarians  and  their  assistants,  but 
it  is  not  wise  to  do  so.  I  only  suggest  that 
it  would  be  well  if  all  librarians  would  put 
themselves  in  the  places  of  the  assistants,  try 
to  feel  as  they  feel,  to  see  both  sides  of  any 
question  at  issue,  to  believe  in  their  assistants 
and  be  confident  that  they  are  doing  the  best 
that  circumstances  permit.  Perfect  frank- 
ness and  a  kindly  manner,  unwavering  just- 
ness tempered  with  mercy  from  those  who  are 
in  authority,  will  cause  a  relaxation  of  the 
nervous  strain  under  which  most  assistants 
work,  and  will  make  surely  for  a  more 
healthy  condition  of  life  in  the  public  library. 


THE  OXFORD  CONFERENCE  ON  PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 

A  CONFERENCE  on  Free  Libraries  and  High- 
er Education,  arranged  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  Extension  delegacy,  was  held 
at  Oxford,  England,  on  Aug.  12.  The  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  meeting  was  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Goschen,  and  there  was  a  fairly 
representative  attendance  of  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  educational  work  and  of 
librarians.  The  chairman's  introductory 
speech  was  a  review  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion movement,  and  a  statement  of  the  im- 
portance of  aiding  serious  study  through  the 
public  libraries.  He  deprecated  the  criticisms 
made  of  novel-reading,  and  said  that  in  large 
measure  he  thought  that  fiction  was  recreative 
and  stimulating,  and  might  even  be  educa- 
tional. The  chief  point  for  consideration  was, 
what  connection  could  be  established  between 
the  University  Extension  movement  and  the 
public  libraries.  With  these  two  agencies  the 
work  of  the  National  Home  Reading  Union 
might  well  be  joined.  The  chairman  closed 
by  saying  that  he  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  all  the  various  agencies  connected  with 
what  might  be  called  the  higher  education 
might  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  one 
another.  Under  the  new  Act,  he  believed  the 
public  libraries  might  refer  to  the  education 
committees  and  receive  grants  for  increasing 
the  books  of  reference  in  the  public  libraries. 
Public  libraries  in  the  big  towns  ought  to  be 
for  those  towns  what  the  college  or  university 
library  was  to  the  college  or  university,  and  if 
that  fact  was  once  acknowledged,  public  li- 


braries would  rapidly  reach  a  degree  of  use- 
fulness that  they  have  not  as  yet  attained. 

The  papers  read  at  the  meeting  were  mainly 
in  the  line  of  describing  methods  in  operation 
for  developing  the  serious  use  of  books.  These 
consisted  mainly  in  supplying  so  far  as  possi- 
ble books  needed  in  the  University  Extension 
courses,  encouraging  the  giving  of  lectures  in 
library  buildings,  and  developing  the  refer- 
ence department ;  but  the  efforts  were  greatly 
hindered  by  lack  of  funds  due  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  library  rate. 

Mr.  Churton  Collins  spoke  in  reference  to 
his  recent  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
saying  that  he  had  received  letters  from  libra- 
rians in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  assuring 
him  that  his  suggestion  that  libraries  should 
be  allied  to  the  university  extension  and  read- 
ing union  movements  was  their  own  ideal, 
but  that  what  they  needed  was  money.  Mr. 
Marriott,  secretary  of  the  Oxford  University 
Extension  Delegacy,  said  that  the  sole  object 
in  calling  the  conference  was  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Delegacy  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  further  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  and  that  they  looked  to 
the  public  libraries  of  the  Kingdom  as  one 
of  the  most  representative  and  efficient  instru- 
ments by  which  that  end  could  be  attained. 

The  Library  World,  commenting  upon  the 
meeting,  says :  "From  all  accounts  the  Oxford 
conference  on  public  libraries  and  higher  edu- 
cation does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  any 
practical  value.  The  discussions  were  ram- 
bling and  unfruitful,  and  nobody  seemed  to 
have  the  faintest  idea  of  what  he  or  she 
wanted.  One  speaker  said  he  was  'bewildered' 
by  the  discussion,  and  this,  it  seems,  is  a 
word  which  applies  all  round  to  the  present 
state  of  mind  of  every  one  who  tries  to  get 
anything  out  of  this  never-ending  and  futile 
talk  about  libraries  and  education.  The  real 
conecting  points  between  popular  education 
and  public  libraries  are  obvious  to  every  one 
who  is  not  blinded  by  the  craze  for  magic 
lantern  entertainments,  lecturettes,  reading 
circles,  and  so  forth.  The  endeavor  should 
be  to  unify  the  educational  work  of  both  agen- 
cies for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
and  not  for  such  select  portions  of  it  as  ento- 
mological clubs,  photographic  societies,  school 
children,  teachers,  or  debating  societies.  The 
libraries  must  be  conducted  on  the  broadest 
democratic  lines,  and  not  run  for  the  prime 
satisfaction  of  university  extensionists  or  other 
select  educational  cliques.  Most  of  the  mis- 
representations of  public  libraries  and  their 
works  come  from  busybodies  connected  with 
small  pedagogic  factions,  who  confound  their 
own  pet  fads  and  narrow  spheres  of  opera- 
tions with  the  science  of  education  in  its 
widest  and  most  liberal  sense.  Instead  of  such 
special  agencies  being  the  sole  structure  of 
education,  and  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
educational  machinery,  they  are  mere  branches 
or  departments,  useful  enough  in  their  own 
narrow  way,  but  no  more  representative  of 
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Education  than  a  spelling  book  is  of  Litera- 
ture." 

This  tone  of  antagonism  is  not  shared  by 
the  Library  Association  Record,  which  looks 
for  "a  better  understanding  and  a  more  friend- 
ly relationship  between  the  two  movements" 
as  a  result  of  the  conference,  and  adds :  "That 
one  of  the  oldest  universities  should  stretch 
forth  the  hand  of  comradeship  to  what  have 
been  called  'universities  of  the  people'  is  a 
sign  of  great  importance  and  one  which  augurs 
a  higher  standing  and  wider  influence  for  our 
public  libraries." 


"LIBRARY    WEEK"    OF    NEW    YORK 
,  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  I3th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Library  Association  was.  held,  as  usual,  as 
"Library  week,"  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  from 
Sept.  21-26.  As  in  previous  years,  many  of 
those  in  attendance  arrived  on  the  Saturday 
or  Sunday  before  the  first  session,  and  a  num- 
ber remained  over  after  the  meeting  to  longer 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  Adirondacks.  The 
attendance,  while  not  so  large  as  last  year, 
was  sufficiently  representative  of  New  York 
libraries,  and  brought  together  a  number  of 
librarians  from  outside  the  state. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  Sept.  21,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 
Mr.  Dewey  spoke  in  welcome,  telling  of  at- 
tractive walks  and  drives  and  climbs,  and  of- 
fering the  hospitalities  of  the  club.  The  sec- 
retary then  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  A.  S. 
Steenberg,  of  the  Danish  Commission  for 
Public  Library  Extension,  who  had  the  year 
before  been  in  attendance  at  the  meeting. 
After  expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to 
again  be  present,  Dr.  Steenberg  said :  "I  re- 
member when  last  year  I  received  the  circular 
of  the  Library  week,  1902,  that  I  wondered  at 
the  expression,  'a  full  calendar  week,  Sept. 
20-29.'  I  never  before  had  met  with  a  week  of 
more  than  seven  days.  This  full  week  was 
ten  days.  I  easily  realized  that  it  was  the 
largest  week  of  the  world.  Then  I  had  the 
idea  that  this  week  of  ten  days  perhaps  had 
something  to  do  with  the  decimal  classifica- 
tion, so  ingeniously  used  in  American  library 
work. 

"I  asked  some  of  my  American  friends.  I 
got  no  explanation.  But  when  the  week  was 
over  I  asked  no  more.  Then  I  knew  what  a 
full  library  week  was :  a  week  full  of  inter- 
esting and  animated  discussions,  both  at  the 
sessions  and  in  private,  of  splendid  excur- 
sions, pleasant  sports  and  the  most  cordial 
kindness  shown  to  the  foreigner.  I  shall 
never  forget  this  full  week ;  not  only  what  I 
learned  then  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  to 
me  in  my  work,  but  also  because  it  brought 
to  me  the  friendship  of  so  many  American 
librarians." 


After  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  E.  W. 
Gaillard,  Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine  made  a  report 
for  the  Publicity  Committee.  The  following 
points  were  touched  upon : 

1.  The  use  of  local  papers  by  librarians  to 
keep  their  public  in  touch  with  the  library,  its 
books,  and  its  resources  for  information  of 
all    kinds.      Clippings   received   by   the   com- 
mittee show  that  many  librarians  throughout 
the  state  publish  library  and  book  notes  at 
comparatively  regular  intervals,  and  the  re- 
port comes  with  the  clippings  that  the  libra- 
rian observes  always  a  demand  for  the  books 
and   an   increasing   appreciation   of   the   real 
function  of  the  library. 

2.  Local   interest  awakened   and   deepened 
by   library   receptions.     Receptions   given   at 
the  library  for  the  purpose  of  actually  bring- 
ing the  people  within   its   doors  to  see  the 
equipment  for  themselves.     A  special  invita- 
tion to  the  library  is  a  good  thing.     Elmira 
gives   a    reception   once   a   month,    to   which 
there  is  a  general  invitation.    Others  give  spe- 
cial invitations  to  school  officials  and  teachers, 
to  city  officers  and  aldermen. 

3.  Lectures  on  library  subjects  are  some- 
times given,  and  sermons  may  occasionally  be 
preached  on  the  mission  of  good  books. 

4.  In  the  general  field  there  have  been  fre- 
quent  articles   on   library   subjects   in   news- 
papers  and   periodicals.     All   these   serve  to 
spread  a  wider  knowledge  of  library  ideals. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  for  the  committee 
on  reading  lists,  said  that  no  new  lists  had 
been  published  on  account  of  pressure  of  work 
on  the  "A.  L.  A.  catalog,"  which  occupied  the 
time  of  two  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  work  be  car- 
ried on  another  year. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman  presented  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  legislation.  One  new 
library  law  was  recorded  as  having  been 
enacted  by  the  last  legislature.  "This  is  chap- 
ter 617,  amending  the  village  laws,  and  per- 
mitting villages,  if  authorized  by  an  election, 
to  borrow  money  on  their  lands  or  other  ob- 
ligations to  purchase  a  site  for  a  public  li- 
brary. This  provision  will  in  many  cases 
make  it  easier  for  villages  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions attached  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  to  li- 
braries." The  change  in  organization  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  was  noted,  as  were 
acts  or  amendments  affecting  the  libraries  of 
Buffalo,  Utica  and  Mount  Vernon. 

After  the  appointment  of  a  nominating 
committee,  composed  of  Mr.  Elmendorf,  Miss 
Haines  and  Mr.  Eastman,  Mr.  Bostwick  de- 
livered the  president's  address,  which  is  in 
part  printed  elsewhere.  (See  p.  704.) 

Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  library  institutes  held  during 
the  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  association. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Canfield.  chairman,  was  read  by  Mr.  East- 
man. The  districts  covered  during  the  year 
were  as  follows:  Newburgh,  Albany,  Utica, 
Binghamton,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Olean,  Og- 
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densburg,  each  district  including  several  coun- 
ties. "As  last  year,  three  other  districts  were 
to  be  cared  for  by  the  local  library  clubs  of 
the  respective  cities.  These  were  Brooklyn 
(Kings,  Nassau  and  Queens  counties),  New 
York  (New  York,  Rochester  and  Westchester 
counties),  Buffalo  (Erie,  Genesee,  Niagara, 
Orleans  and  Wyoming  counties.)  Eight  in- 
stitutes were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state  association  and  under  the  direct  charge 
of  the  committee.  At  each  of  these,  three  ses- 
sions were  provided,  and  wherever  the  run- 
ning of  trains  permitted  a  special  session 
without  detaining  those  in  attendance  for  a 
second  night,  a  fourth  session  was  held.  One 
session  at  each  institute,  the  evening  session, 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  public  meeting,  while 
the  other  sessions  were  for  the  study  of  tech- 
nical methods."  A  full  description  was  given 
of  the  various  institutes,  and  the  results^as  a 
whole,  were  regarded  as  encouraging.  "The 
organization  of  eight  library  clubs  in  the  sev- 
eral institute  districts  is  a  very  interesting  ex- 
periment. In  a  certain  way,  this  organizes 
the  library  interests  of  the  state  to  a  degree 
not  heretofore  attained."  A  resolution  was 
appended,  asking  that  a  copy  of  the  report  be 
sent  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  "together  with  a  com- 
munication calling  the  attention  of  the  Re- 
gents to  the  results  already  accomplished  by 
the  institutes,  thanking  the  Regents  for  their 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  this  work,  and 
urging  them  to  continue  like  assistance  in  the 
future." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  report  Miss  Joseph- 
ine Rathbone  spoke  of  the  institute  held  at 
Middletown,  and  the  one  held  at  Freeport, 
L.  I. ;  and  Mr.  Eastman  described  the  insti- 
tute held  at  Irvington  by  the  New  York  Libra- 
ry Club.  Miss  Titcomb  spoke  of  the  value  of 
such  meetings  to  the  librarians  of  small  libra- 
ries, and 'Miss  Hazeltine  pointed  out  from 
personal  experience  some  of  the  advantages 
resulting.  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Brandegee  dis- 
cussed the  advisability  of  putting  this  insti- 
tute work  in  charge  of  the  Regents,  the  for- 
mer urging  the  need  of  a  system  of  licenses 
for  librarians,  similar  to  those  required  for 
teachers.  A  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Brandegee  thanking  the  institute  committee 
"for  its  self-sacrificing  and  admirable  work 
and  for  the  ability  and  thoroughness  of  its 
report." 

"Extension  of  the  field  of  library  work" 
was  the  subject  of  Wednesday  evening's  ses- 
sion. The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  John  Thom- 
son, who  presented  the  plan  for  the  subject 
classification  of  fiction  now  being  considered 
by  the  Keystone  State  Library  Association. 
The  topic  of  the  evening  was  introduced  by 
E.  W.  Gaillard  in  a  short  speech,  outlining 
means  of  extending  the  library  field  by  the 
use  of  lectures,  exhibits,  adoption  of  museum 
features,  provision  of  special  appliances  for 
scientific  work,  etc.  Miss  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  spoke  of  the  development  of 


museum-library  work,  and  described  work 
done  jointly  by  the  library  and  the  museum 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  Mr.  Elmendorf 
spoke  of  the  circulation  of  mounted  pictures 
and  photographs  from  the  Buffalo  Public  Li- 
brary. Mr.  Dewey  urged  the  affiliation  of  the 
library  with,  or  rather  its  absorption  of,  all 
related  forms  of  intellectual  or  educational 
activity  —  the  provision  of  pictures,  of  lan- 
tern slides,  of  museum  specimens,  of  herba- 
rium or  geological  hammer.  The  question  of 
smoking  rooms  was  raised ;  but  this  he  re- 
garded as  unwise,  as  though  it  would  please 
some  people  it  would  annoy  others.  "A  chess 
room  might  be  a  good  thing,  but  a  smoking 
room  is  a  very  serious  problem."  Mr.  R.  G. 
Thwaites  said  that  the  library  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Historical  Society  had  recently  es- 
tablished a  collection  of  fine  pictures  which 
are  lent,  at  a  small  fee,  to  students  for  the 
decoration  of  their  rooms  or  chapter  houses. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  an  exhibition 
of  these  pictures  is  held,  and  students  may 
make  their  own  selection.  Picture  material 
of  local  interest  is  collected,  including  seven 
or  eight  hundred  half-tone  engravings,  and 
these  are  widely  borrowed  for  illustrations  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  A  deposit  of  $i 
is  asked  for  such  use,  which  is  refunded  on 
return  of  the  cut.  Mr.  F.  P.  Hill  spoke  in 
dissent  to  Mr.  Dewey's  proposition,  saying 
that  art  galleries,  museums  and  like  agencies 
had  their  own  independent  fields,  and  that  the 
libraries  should  not  go  beyond  their  own 
province  of  collecting  and  distributing  books. 
The  point  was  also  made  that  if  the  librarian 
is  to  absorb  and  diffuse  all  scientific  as  well 
as  all  bibliothecal  knowledge  the  paragons  re- 
quired will  be  hard  to  find.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Dewey  said  that  his  remarks  were  meant  to 
apply  to  small  towns,  places  remote  from  a 
metropolis,  where  the  library  could  and  should 
be  the  center  of  intellectual  and  educational 
activity.  "Librarians  of  small  libraries  should 
accept  any  gifts  offered  to  them  —  microscope, 
telescope,  geological  hammer  —  even  if  they 
are  not  books ;  anything  that  furnishes  infor- 
mation, inspiration  or  recreation."  The  thing 
that  is  a  heresy  or  fad  in  one  generation  may 
be  orthodox  in  the  next.  At  the  close  of  the 
discussion  the  resolution  presented  by  the 
committee  on  institutes  the  evening  before 
was  brought  up  and  passed  in  amended  form, 
with  the  resolution  of  thanks  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  Round  Table 
Meeting  for  Small  Libraries  was  conducted 
from  10  to  12.30  by  Miss  Hazeltine.  She  de- 
scribed many  ways  of  saving  the  small  things 
in  a  library  for  future  use,  and  means  of 
utilizing  rainy  days  and  spare  moments  in 
effective  work.  She  also  noted  the  many 
things  that  may  be  learned  by  the  study  of  the 
make  up  of  a  book,  its  title-page  and  pub- 
lisher's marks.  A  question  box  followed,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Hitchler. 

"Health  of  library  employees"  was  the  sub- 
ject for  Thursday  evening,  opened  with  a  pa- 
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per  by  Miss  Mary  Macmillan,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library,  read  by  Miss  Hazeltine, 
which  is  given  in  part  elsewhere.  The  discus- 
sion centered  mainly  on  difficulties  in  making 
hygienic  schedules  for  meals,  under  the  long 
hours  of  opening  prevailing  in  public  libra- 
ries, and  on  the  question  of  regulating  ab- 
sences on  account  of  illness.  Mr.  Dewey 
stated  the  conviction  that  the  library  should 
not  pay  for  services  not  rendered.  "An  as- 
sistant who  is  never  away  a  day,  but  is  always 
on  hand,  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  one  who  is  frequently  ill  and  obliged  to 
be  away.  People  who  are  not  physically 
strong  enough  to  do  as  much  work  as  a 
stronger  person  should  be  content  with  a  less 
salary.  If  they  are  too  ill  to  do  their  work, 
they  should  not  be  paid  for  it.  It  is  best  al- 
ways to  fix  salary  according  to  quality  and 
quantity  of  work,  and  most  of  us  would  rather 
pay  double  salary  to  the  person  who  can  do 
double  work." 

Mr.  Bruce,  of  the  Lake  Placid  Library, 
gave  a  talk  on  the  sterilization  of  books,  illus- 
trated by  the  sterilizer  used  in  that  library. 

Mr.  Brandegee  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  library  training.  This  was  mainly 
a  summary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  report  on  this  sub- 
ject presented  at  the  Niagara  Falls  confer- 
ence. The  agencies  for  library  training  ex- 
isting in  the  state  were  noted  more  at  length, 
and  the  need  of  greater  uniformity  in  methods 
and  nomenclature  was  urged.  In  conclusion, 
the  question  was  asked,  "Whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  attempt  a  bringing  together  of  the 
professional  teacher  from  the  library  schools 
and  the  persons  anxious  for  some  profes- 
sional training,  through  a  modification  of  the 
apprentice  class  system  in  the  large  public 
libraries  ?"  "The  library  world  is  a  large  one, 
and  includes  all  sorts  of  people  and  condi- 
tions. The  qualifications  required  by  small 
and  large  libraries  of  candidates  for  library 
positions  and  often  those  required  for  dif- 
ferent positions  in  the  same  library  are  widely 
varied.  Is  it  possible  for  any  of  the  present 
training  agencies  to  lead  any  of  their  pupils 
to  attain  all  of  these  qualifications?  Or,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  can  there  ever  be  established  a 
standard  of  training  for  all  library  activities, 
and  the  various  agencies  so  arranged  and 
classified  about  this  standard  as  to  afford  a 
reasonably  sure  guide  both  to  those  seeking 
and  to  those  offering  library  positions?  We 
do  not  attempt  to  answer  this  question.  We 
dp  not  think  that  as  yet  it  admits  of  a  defi- 
nite categorical  answer.  But  we  do  believe 
that  in  finding  an  answer  to  this  lies,  in  great 
measure,  the  hastening  or  delay  of  the  library 
movement  in  America,  and  we  also  believe 
that  the  only  way  to  get  an  answer  is  to  con- 
tinue to  study  the  needs  of  the  libraries  and 
to  investigate  and  make  public  the  value  of 
the  different  training  agencies." 

There  was  a  short  discussion,  the  main 
point  being  made  by  Mr.  Elmendorf,  who 
said  that  some  shortened  standard  course  of 


library  training  was  required,  especially  for 
men  who  did  not  need,  and  were  not  willing 
to  undergo,  two  years'  instruction  in  library 
methods,  which  after  all  were  neither  par- 
ticularly abstruse  or  difficult.  Mr.  Dewey, 
in  return,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  two- 
years'  course  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
standards  of  training. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Eastman,  and  accepted, 
the  following  persons  being  elected :  president, 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf;  vice-president,  Mr.  J. 
E.  Brandegee;  secretary.  Miss  M.  E.  Hazel- 
tine  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  W.  Gaillard.  Commit- 
tee on  library  institutes :  A.  L.  Peck,  for  three 
years,  to  succeed  himself.  Committee  on 
legislation :  A.  L.  Peck,  for  five  years,  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  Committee  on  publicity:  Miss 
Josephine  Rathbone,  Miss  Grace  D.  Rose, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  Miss  Florence  Wood- 
worth,  Miss  Caroline  M.  Underbill.  Com- 
mittee on  reading  lists :  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmen- 
dorf, Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine,  Miss  M.  T. 
Wheeler. 

Friday  evening's  session  was  given  to  a  re- 
port on  new  library  buildings  in  the  state,  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  which  was  of  interest  in  its  indication 
of  recent  tendencies  in  library  architecture 
and  administration.  A  dance  followed  at  the 
club  house. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  final  session  was 
held,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  "Duplicate 
pay  collections  and  the  New  York  law."  Mr. 
W.  F.  Yust  read  the  introductory  paper,  de- 
scribing the  adoption  in  many  libraries  of  this 
method  of  meeting  the  popular  demand  for 
new  books.  The  point  raised  was  whether  the 
establishment  of  a  pay  collection  made  a  li- 
brary no  longer  a  "free  library,"  and  might 
be  interpreted  as  cause  for  withdrawal  of 
state  support.  Such  interpretation  has  never 
been  formally  made,  but  the  question  seems 
an  open  one.  There  was  a  short  discussion, 
Mr.  Brandegee  expressing  himself  in  disap- 
proval of  the  pay  collection,  and  Miss  Tit- 
comb  saying  that  a  modification  of  the  plan 
had  proved  extremely  useful  in  her  own  work 
in  the  Washington  County  Library  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  A.  L.  Peck  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions,  opening  with 
the  following  memorial  resolution : 

"The  members  of  the  New  York  Library  Asso- 
ciation wish  to  express  their  sense  of  bereavement 
and  deep  sorrow  caused  by  the  death  of  four  of  its 
members  —  Miss  Hannah  P.  James,  Miss  M.  S.  R. 
James,  Mrs.  Ellen  Coe  Rylance  and  Mr.  Charles 
Ammi  Cutter.  Their  professional  work  is  so  univer- 
sally known  that  it  needs  no  comment  by  us,  but  we 
realize  that  the  profession  has  lost  four  of  its  most 
efficient  and  scholarly  workers.  Every  member  of 
this  association  feels  that  he  has  lost  a  personal  friend 
whose  memory  he  will  cherish  for  all  time.  Resolved, 
That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of 
this  association  and  copies  be  transmitted  to  the  re- 
spective families." 

Mr.  Bostwick  then  introduced  his  succes- 
sor, Mrs.  Elmendorf,  who  in  a  few  words  ex- 
pressed her  hope  for  a  pleasant  and  successful 
meeting  next  year. 
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SUGGESTIONS    TO    DISTRICT 
LIBRARY  CLUBS. 

THE  New  York  State  Library  Association, 
through  its  committee  on  library  institutes, 
has  developed  a  series  of  district  library 
clubs,  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  aid  the 
many  small  libraries  of  the  state.  The  work 
of  this  committee,  in  conducting  institutes 
throughout  the  state  during  the  past  year,  is 
summarized  in  the  report  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association,  given  elsewhere.  The 
committee  has  just  issued  a  circular  of  sug- 
gestions for  these  clubs,  which  contains  useful 
hints  for  similar  organizations  in  other  states. 
It  is  as  follows: 

"The -Committee  on  Library  Institutes,  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  State  Library  As- 
sociation, desires  to  suggest  some  of  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  newly  organ- 
ized district  library  clubs  may  be  of  assist- 
ance in  advancing  the  library  interests  of 
their  respective  districts. 

"i.  There  should  be  a  carefully  prepared 
and  frequently  revised  list  of  all  the  public 
libraries  in  each  district,  with  the  number  of 
volumes  in  each,  the  number  of  periodicals 
taken,  the  circulation  of  the  past  year,  the 
days  and  hours  when  each  library  is  open, 
the  annual  revenues  of  each  library,  the  name 
and  address  of  each  person  employed  on  the 
library  staff,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  trustees  of  each  library.  This  list  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  district  club.  All  libra- 
ry workers  should  be  invited  to  join  the  club. 

"This  information  and  membership  will  be 
extremely  valuable  in  determining  the  work 
and  influence  of  the  district  club. 

"2.  Where  a  library  founded  and  supported 
by  popular  vote  is  not  yet  fully  established, 
or  where  its  resources  are  very  limited,  a 
local  Women's  Auxiliary  may  be  formed  ad- 
vantageously, to  co-operate  in  specific  under- 
takings with  the  library  officials.  The  names 
and  addresses  of  these  auxiliaries  and  of 
their  officers  should  be  properly  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  the  district  club. 

_  "3.  Whenever  possible,  there  should  be  se- 
cured in  at  least  one  local  paper,  or  in  one 
published  near  each  library  and  circulating 
among  its  patrons,  certain  space  to  be  known 
as  the  public  library  column,  in  which  should 
regularly  appear  library  news,  both  local  and 
otherwise,  carefully  prepared. 

"The  librarians  ought  to  be  very  quick  to 
use  this  as  a  medium  of  correspondence  with 
patrons  concerning  all  matters  of  mutual  or 
public  interest.  Here  should  appear  lists  of 
new  books,  special  lists  for  special  occasions, 
hints  to  readers,  suggestions  to  women's 
clubs,  news  from  other  libraries,  short  criti- 
cisms (original  or  quoted)  of  current  books, 
news  of  the  magazines,  the  annual  or  semi- 
annual report  t>f  the  library,  etc.,  etc.  Copies 
of  the  library  columns  sent  regularly  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  district  clubs  will  keep 
them  well  informed  as  to  all  library  condi- 
tions in  their  district. 


"4.  The  district  clubs,  co-operating  with 
the  library  officers,  should  hold  at  least  one 
public  library  meeting  each  year  in  every 
community  in  which  there  is  a  public  or  free 
library,  preferably  in  the  evening,  with  a  full 
report  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  local 
library  (presented  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees),  followed  by  an  appro- 
priate address  by  some  competent  person, 
the  evening  closing  with  a  "social  hour." 
Wherever  possible  this  meeting  should  be 
held  in  the  local  library,  and  if  the  probable 
attendance  prevents  this,  then  the  'social 
hour'  or  'reception*  should  be  held  in  the  li- 
brary. 

"These  meetings,  reports,  and  social  gath- 
erings—  all  for  the  library,  all  centering  in 
the  library,  all  calling  attention  to  the  li- 
brary—  may  easily  be  made  most  stimulat- 
ing and  helpful. 

"5.  Between  the  libraries  of  each  district 
there  should  be  a  constant  interchange  of  ex- 
perience and  suggestion,  largely  through  the 
district  club,  or  at  least  organized  and  stim- 
ulated by  this  club. 

"Occasional  inter-library  loans,  joint  pur- 
chases, systematic  exchanges  of  duplicates  or 
of  books  no  longer  in  demand  —  these  and 
other  forms  of  mutual  helpfulness  are  sure 
to  be  practically  and  efficiently  developed  as 
time  passes. 

"The  institute  committee  does  not  under- 
take to  suggest  all  the  details  of  this  woik, 
and  of  other  forms  of  usefulness  which  will 
occur  to  those  whose  open  and  alert  minds 
are  thus  turned  to  consider  library  matters. 
These  details  must  be  determined  by  local 
conditions,  and  by  the  experience  of  officers 
of  the  district  clubs  in  other  yet  similar  un- 
dertakings. The  committee  simply  wishes  to 
be  sure  that  each  district  club  takes  up  some 
definite  work  in  a  definite  way,  and  hopes  to 
hear  at  an  early  day  from  the  secretary  of 
each  club  that  plans  for  the  work  —  for  some 
work  —  for  the  season  of  1903-4  are  well  ma- 
tured and  have  the  hearty  acceptance  and  en- 
dorsement of  every  member.  If  this  general 
plan  can  be  successfully  carried  out.  this  will 
be  the  most  important  and  most  fruitful  year 
in  the  history  of  public  libraries  in  this 
commonwealth." 


I  THINK  that  having  learned  our  letters  we 
should  read  the  best  that  is  in  literature,  and 
not  be  forever  repeating  our  a  b  abs,  and 
words  of  one  syllable,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
classes,  sitting  on  the  lowest  and  foremost 
form  a'.l  our  lives.  .  .  .  We  learn  to  read 
only  as  far  as  Easy  Reading,  the  primers  and 
classbooks,  and  when  we  leave  school,  the 
"Little  Reading,"  and  story  books,  which  are 
for  boys  and  beginners ;  and  our  reading,  our 
conversation,  and  thinking,  are  all  on  a  very 
low  level,  worthy  only  of  pygmies  and  mani- 
kins. 

— Thoreau,   in   "Walden." 
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library  Association  of  tbe 
Tftniteo  ikfitQOom. 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  LEEDS. 

The  26th  annual  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  held 
this  year  at  Leeds,  Sept.  8-n.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  and  a  well-arranged  pro- 
gram, interest  centering  in  the  special  "con- 
ference on  the  relations  between  public  educa- 
tion and  public  libraries,"  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing societies  were  represented :  Associa- 
tion of  Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary 
Schools,  Association  of  Head  Masters,  Asso- 
ciation of  Head  Mistresses,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Local  Examination  and  Lecture  Syn- 
dicate, Educational  Institute  of  Scotland, 
London  University  Extension  Board,  National 
Home  Reading  Union,  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  Oxford  University  Extension  Del- 
egacy, and  Victoria  University  Extension 
Committee. 

The  first  session  was  opened  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  in  the  Fine  Art  Gal- 
lery, with  an  attendance  of  about  300.  A 
speech  of  welcome  was  made  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Leeds,  and  the  president,  Professor 
W.  McNeile  Dixon,  of  Birmingham  Univers- 
ity, then  delivered  his  opening  address.  This 
was  mainly  a  review  of  the  present  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  educational  work  of  the  public 
library.  To-day,  he  thought,  our  chief  need 
was  not  so  much  for  science  or  poetry  as  for 
some  resolute  person  to  inquire  what  it  was 
we  had  really  at  heart,  and  what  we  wanted 
to  have  accomplished  for  us  by  our  social, 
industrial,  and  political  machinery.  Take  edu- 
cation, for  example.  We  needed  to  know 
what  we  wanted  before  we  could  take  effec- 
tual measures  to  provide  it.  The  ancients 
never  dreamt  of  education  as  a  means  whereby 
a  man  might  become  a  successful  forger  or  a 
dangerous  competitor  in  the  race  of  life;  they 
recognized  it  as  a  uniting  force  which  should 
make  the  members  of  the  commonwealth  true 
citizens  and  friends,  to  be  welded  into  one 
people  in  complete  sympathetic  accord  —  a 
single  army  in  the  van  of  progress.  But  if  in 
the  modern  struggle  for  a  livelihood  man's 
physical  nature  usurped  for  technical  training 
the  years  of  youth,  it  might  be  that  the  library, 
the  free  school  of  the  people,  would  in  the 
future  assist  the  student  to  do  for  himself 
what  his  teachers  had  failed  to  do.  For  it 
was  not  the  least  among  the  advantages  of  a 
library  that  one  was  not  asked  within  its 
precincts  to  subscribe  to  any  dogma.  There 
was  no  institution  so  catholic,  none  so  lib- 
eral in  its  principles. 

In  the  matter  of  education  the  library  could 
not  stand  unsupported.  The  reader  in  whose 
early  years  no  intellectual  tastes  had  been 
awakened  might  be  in  the  library  like  a  voy- 


ager without  a  port  in  a  trackless  sea.  And 
librarians  were  aware  that,  in  order  that  the 
library  might  accomplish  its  work,  we  were 
dependent  on  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
nation's  youth.  Their  co-operation  was  as- 
sured. There  was  proof  of  it  in  this  confer- 
ence, which  enhanced  the  importance  of  the 
Library  Association,  and  hardly  less  than  the 
inception  of  the  free  library  movement  itself 
marked  a  stage  in  national  education.  If  the 
library  were  destined  to  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  future  education  of  the  people,  this  co- 
operation between  the  library  and  the  schools, 
the  university  extension  societies,  and  the 
home  reading  union,  was  inevitable.  The  li- 
brary could  encourage  lectures  designed  to 
show  the  wealth  of  its  resources,  to  elucidate 
its  principles  of  classification,  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  his  researches.  The  librarian  had  be- 
fore him  responsibilities  hardly  yet  realized, 
and  also  a  rank  and  status  which  had  not  yet 
been  conferred,  but  which  must  be  ultimately 
acknowledged.  But  if  this  were  to  take  place 
the  librarian  must  not  only  accept  his  position 
—  he  must  prepare  for  it.  If  he  was  to  be- 
come a  guide,  he  must  be  a  guide  worthy  of 
acceptance,  a  man  of  accomplishments,  skilled 
in  his  special  line  of  business,  not  unacquainted 
with  any  branch  of  human  inquiry,  and  capa- 
ble of  a  broad  outlook  over  the  whole  great 
field  of  thought.  The  librarian  fulfilled  so 
important  a  function  that  his  own  training 
was  a  matter  of  high  public  importance. 

A  paper  on  "The  Leeds  public  libraries" 
was  read  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Hand  of  Leeds ;  and 
Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder  followed  with  an  address 
on  "Bibliography,  past,  present  and  future." 
Mr.  Tedder  spoke  of  the  pre-eminence  of  this 
subject  in  the  work  of  the  librarian,  traced  the 
development  of  systematic  co-operative  bib- 
liography, describing  the  work  of  the  Brussels 
Institute,  and  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
great  bibliographical  library  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Library  Association.  His  paper  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Billings,  and  Mr.  Peddie. 

"The  relative  functions  of  the  lending  and 
reference  libraries"  was  the  subject  presented 
by  Mr.  Butler  Wood,  of  Bradford,  who  re- 
garded the  latter  department  as  the  center  of 
the  library's  real  usefulness.  "Recent  attacks 
on  public  libraries"  were  summarized  and  re- 
plied to  by  Mr.  James  Minto  of  the  Brighton 
Library.  He  refuted  many  of  the  stock  objec- 
tions to  free  libraries,  such  as  their  addition 
to  tax  burdens,  their  dissemination  of  cheap 
fiction,  the  danger  of  infection  from  books, 
and  their  influence  in  restricting  private  book 
buying  and  book  owning.  There  was  a  con- 
structive side  to  the  paper,  in  which  Mr. 
Minto  pleaded  for  greater  elasticity  and  adap- 
tability of  method,  more  co-operation  with 
educational  agencies,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
undue  red-tape  and  officialism.  Restrictions 
on  borrowers  and  readers  should  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  He  attacked  the  idea  that 
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the  libraries  are  "free"  in  the  sense  of  being 
charitable  institutions  for  the  use  of  the  poorer 
classes;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  for  the 
use  of  all  the  citizens,  and  could  only  carry 
on  their  work  properly  when  they  were  far 
more  liberally  supported  from  the  rates  than 
they  were  at  present.  A  paper  on  "Govern- 
ment publications  and  public  libraries"  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  H.  Bond,  of  Woolwich,  and 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  free  distribution 
of  government  publications  to  public  libraries 
was  carried.  In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  paid 
to  Harrogate. 

Wednesday's  sessions  were  devoted  to  the 
joint  conference  on  public  education.  In  the 
morning  the  use  of  libraries  by  children  and 
young  people  was  considered,  opened  with  an 
account  of  the  work  carried  on  at  Cardiff,  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Thompson.  Here  the  establish- 
ment of  school  libraries  had  proved  most  use- 
ful in  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of 
the  children.  The  discussion  was  general,  and 
evidenced  a  common  desire  to  make  libraries 
take  a  more  vital  part  in  educational  work. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild  spoke  of  "Schools  and 
libraries  in  America,"  and  Mr.  John  Ballin- 
ger  read  a  paper  on  "Children's  reading  halls." 
Mr.  S.  L.  Murray,  of  the  Educational  Insti- 
tute of  Scotland,  thought  that  even  in  Scot- 
land they  might  still  have  something  to  learn 
about  education  as  well  as  about  libraries. 
Mrs.  Holme,  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mis- 
tresses, recommended  the  purchase  of  many 
copies  of  the  best  standard  works  for  chil- 
dren's libraries.  Dr.  Forsyth,  of  Leeds  Cen- 
tral Higher  Grade  School,  warned  his  hearers 
against  prematureness  in  children.  He  had 
no  school  library,  but  the  class  teachers,  in 
order  to  illustrate  and  enrich  their  lessons, 
drew  up  lists  of  books  which  the  boys  could 
find  in  the  public  library  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Ballinger  in  his  paper  recommended  that  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  and  prints  should  form 
an  important  feature  in  children's  rooms, 
which  were  necessary  to  complete  the  scheme 
of  co-operation  between  school  and  library. 
They  should  not  rival  outdoor  games,  but 
should  be  a  resort  for  wet  and  cold  days  and 
dark  evenings.  In  the  afternoon  the  question 
of  the  adult  reader  was  brought  up,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Hill,  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge, 
gave  a  review  of  "The  work  of  the  National 
Home  Reading  Union  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
educational  value  of  the  public  library,"  point- 
ing out  the  value  to  the  library  of  association 
with  the  work  of  the  Union.  Reading  circles 
should  be  founded  in  connection  with  the  li- 
brary, and  a  special  room  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  An  extended  discussion  followed. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barber,  of  Leeds,  considered 
that  a  special  change  of  modern  school 
training  was  that  the  finer  studies  acces- 
sible to  boys  trained  on  the  old  classical 
lines  might  now  be  neglected.  There  was  a 
tendency  to  make  school  work  too  easy  to  the 
pupils,  and  there  was  the  danger  that  the 
reference  library  might  be  used  mainly  for 


"cribs."  Mr.  W.  A.  J.  Archbold  explained 
what  had  been  done  to  establish  school  libra- 
ries in  the  Transvaal  after  the  war. 

The  claims  of  technical  libraries  were 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  L.  Stanley  Jast,  ol 
Croydon,  who  emphasized  the  importance  of 
having  an  adequate  collection  of  technical 
books  in  every  public  library.  Grants  for  the 
support  of  technical  libraries  ought  to  be  made 
everywhere  by  the  new  education  committees. 
The  effect  of  a  general  policy  of  grants  would 
be  to  improve  greatly  the  output  of  English 
technical  literature.  A  resolution  was  after- 
wards carried,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
creation  of  a  technical  library  is  essential  to 
any  well-considered  scheme  of  technical  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  best  way  of  providing 
such  libraries  was  for  the  education  authori- 
ties to  make  special  grants  for  the  purpose. 
A  second  resolution  was  also  passed,  that  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  public  libra- 
ries and  national  education  be  referred  to  a 
committee  for  consideration  and  report,  the 
committee  to  consist  of  the  council  of  the 
Library  Association  and  the  delegates  of 
other  bodies  present  at  the  meeting. 

In  the  evening  a  business  meeting  was  held, 
when  the  council  presented  its  annual  report. 
The  necrology  included  the  names  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Timmins,  Dr.  Karl  Dziatzko,  Miss  M.  S. 
R.  James,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Newton,  for  many 
years  assistant  librarian  at  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology.  During  the  year  the  Pub- 
lic Libraries  Acts  had  been  adopted  in  43 
places,  including  nine  rural  districts  in  Ire- 
land. As  the  result  of  a  discussion  last  year, 
the  council  drafted  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
provisions  in  the  various  Public  Libraries  Acts 
which  imposed  a  limit  on  the  rating  powers  of 
the  library  authorities ;  58  towns  had  presented 
petitions  to  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Classes  had  been  held  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  on  elementary  bibliography,  cat- 
aloging, and  classification  and  the  number  of 
the  classes  would  be  increased  during  the 
ensuing  session.  An  arrangement  had  been 
made  by  the  council  with  the  Institut  National 
de  Bibliographic  at  Brussels,  whereby  the  an- 
nual volume  of  the  Institut,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  bibliographies  of  the  year,  would 
be  issued  free  to  the  members. 

"Branch  libraries"  was  the  subject  discussed 
at  Thursday  morning's  session.  The  "Num- 
ber and  cost"  advisable  was  considered  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  of  Manchester, 
who  said  that  in  that  city  the  branch  libraries 
were  situated  about  a  mile  apart.  Manchester 
had  now  18  branches,  which  served  a  popula- 
tion of  about  550,000.  They  averaged  one 
library  for  every  30,555  people  in  Manchester; 
in  Glasgow  the  proportion  was  one  for  55,000 
people;  in  Liverpool  one  for  118,389;  in  Bir- 
mingham one  for  52,000;  in  Bristol  one  for 
41,000;  in  SaJford  one  for  31,000;  in  Leicester 
one  for  30,200;  Cardiff  one  for  23,473;  Brad- 
ford one  for  21,500;  Leeds  one  for  18,650; 
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Nottingham  one  for  18,442.  As  to  the  cost, 
it  varied  greatly.  In  Manchester  the  average 
was  £600,  in  Leeds  ^349,  in  Croydon  £500,  and 
in  Cardiff  £831,  whilst  in  Glasgow  it  rose  as 
high  as  ^1500.  The  lowest  cost  of  mainten- 
ance might  be  set  down  at  £200.  In  summariz- 
ing results  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  propor- 
tion of  people  to  libraries  in  closely  populated 
towns  should  be  at  most  40,000.  The  libra- 
ries should  in  all  cases  be  placed  directly  on 
the  tram  routes,  in  thickly  populated  districts, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  apart.  They 
should  aim  at  an  income  of  not  less  than 
£1500.  "The  selection  of  books  for  branches" 
was  treated  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Barrett, 
of  Glasgow ;  and  other  divisions  of  the  general 
subject  presented  were:  "Architecture  and 
planning,"  by  F.  J.  Burgoyne ;  "Administration 
and  relations  with  the  central  library,"  by  F. 
T.  Barrett,  Jr. ;  "Travelling  libraries  and  deliv- 
ery stations,"  by  E.  A.  Savage.  This  session 
was  illustrated  by  an  excellent  exhibit  of  pho- 
tographs, plans,  maps  and  other  material  re- 
lating to  branches. 

In  the  afternoon  simultaneous  meetings  were 
held,  one  of  representatives  of  library  com- 
mittees, or  trustees,  the  other  of  librarians  for 
the  consideration  of  the  books  of  the  past 
year.  At  the  latter,  papers  reviewing  books  in 
the  various  classes  of  literature  were  pre- 
sented, and  there  was  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
the  books  themselves.  In  the  trustees'  meet- 
ing the  two  subjects  discussed  were  "The  dele- 
gation of  powers  to  library  committees"  and 
"The  matter  of  the  rate  limitation."  Later  in 
the  day  visits  were  made  to  Roundhay  Park 
and  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  in  the  evening  the 
annual  dinner  was  given.  The  following  day 
was  devoted  to  excursions  by  many  of  the 
members,  the  business  of  the  meeting  being 
at  an  end. 

The  general  opinion  regarding  this  confer- 
ence as  a  whole  seems  to  be  that  expressed  by 
the  Athen&um,  which  says:  "The  practical 
nature  of  the  papers  and  discussions  made  the 
conference  one  of  the  most  useful  and  inter- 
esting of  those  organized  by  the  Library 
Association." 

State  OLibrars  Commissions. 


CONNECTICUT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE: 
Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  secretary,  Public  Li- 
brary, Hartford. 

The  Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee 
held  a  neighborhood  meeting  for  librarians, 
trustees  and  friends  of  libraries  in  the  Russell 
Library,  Middletown,  on  Friday,  Sept.  18. 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, made  a  statement  of  its  work  and 
asked  for  questions  and  suggestions  of 
changes  in  its  methods.  Some  of  the  libra- 
rians present  asked  that  books  which  had  out- 


grown their  popularity  in  one  town  might  be 
sent  to  another  where  they  would  be  new  and 
fresh,  and  others  wished  for  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  fiction  in  books  furnished  by  the  state. 
Mr.  Hine  introduced  the  subject  of  binding 
for  small  libraries,  remarking  on  the  impor- 
tance of  sending  books  to  the  bindery  when 
they  are  not  in  good  condition,  instead  of 
withdrawing  them  from  circulation  for 
months  or  even  years.  He  then  introduced 
Mr.  Klunker,  of  New  Britain,  who  gave  a 
general  talk  on  binding  and  the  material  used 
in  it.  After  a  practical  demonstration  by 
Miss  Florence  R.  Robertson,  of  the  Hartford 
Public  Library,  on  mending  and  repairing 
books,  as  taught  by  the  late  Miss  Hannah  P. 
James,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  to  her  assistants, 
one  of  whom  spent  a  week  in  Springfield  and 
Hartford  in  1902,  giving  lessons  in  libraries, 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Bridgeport,  and  Mr.  Neumann, 
of  New  York,  gave  full  information  regarding 
prices  and  styles  of  binding,  methods  of  sew- 
ing, etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session 
Mrs.  Belle  Holcomb  Johnson,  who  has  been 
for  more  than  a  year  in  the  office  of  the  Con- 
necticut Public  Library  Committee,  spoke 
upon  classification  for  small  libraries,  im- 
pressing upon  the  librarians  present,  some  of 
whose  libraries  are  not  classified,  the  advan- 
tages of  being  able  to  send  a  reader  on  any 
special  subject  to  a  shelf  where  all  the  books 
he  wishes  to  use  are  grouped  to  gether.  "The 
country  librarian,"  she  said,  "usually  knows 
where  to  find  every  book  in  his  library,  but 
if  he  is  ill  or  on  a  vacation,  the  substitute 
who  takes  his  place  is  at  great  disadvantage 
if  the  books  are  not  classed."  Mrs.  John- 
son gave  a  short  description  of  the  Dewey 
classification,  and  urged  librarians  to  adopt  a 
system  of  book  arrangement  which  had  al- 
ready been  tried  and  found  satisfactory, 
rather  than  one  of  their  own  invention. 

Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  secretary  of  the 
committee,  gave  the  closing  talk  of  the  ses- 
sion on  "Helps  in  book  selection  for  small 
libraries,"  illustrating  it  by  extracts  showing 
the  untrustworthiness  of  many  book  reviews, 
and  exhibiting  copies  of  lists  issued  by  the 
New  York  State  Library,  the  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  New  Hampshire  library  commis- 
sions, the  Connecticut  Public  Library  Com- 
mittee, the  Buffalo,  Springfield  and  Hartford 
public  libraries,  and  "the  best  hundred  books," 
not  fiction,  chosen  every  year  by  Dr.  George 
E.  Wire. 

About  30  libraries  and  trustees  were  pres- 
ent, and  at  least  15  towns,  from  Milford  to 
Willimantic,  were  represented.  Three  neigh- 
borhood meetings  have  been  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  in  other  parts  of 
the  state,  and  others  are  to  follow. 

The  committee  held  a  meeting  in  the  state 
capital,  Hartford,  on  Monday,  Sept.  21.  It 
is  just  ten  years  since  its  organization,  and 
four  of  the  five  members  (Mr.  Hine,  Miss 
Hewins,  both  of  Hartford;  Rev.  Storrs  O. 
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Seymour,  of  Litchfield;  Hon.  Edwin  B. 
Gager,  of  Derby,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  L. 
Bishop,  of  Norwich)  have  held  their  posi- 
tions since  that  time.  They  serve  without 
salary,  and  the  yearly  appropriation  for  trav- 
elling expenses  and  clerical  assistance  has  up 
to  this  year  been  only  $750.  but  the  legisla- 
ture of  1903  voted  $2000  additional  annually 
for  the  extension  of  the  committee's  work  in 
sending  out  travelling  libraries,  etc.,  and  also 
provided  for  a  Visitor  and  Inspector  of  Free 
Public  Libraries.  At  the  meeting  of  Sept.  21 
Mrs.  Belle  Holcomb  Johnson  was  appointed 
to  this  position.  Mrs.  Johnson,  after  a  course 
at  Pratt  Institute,  was  librarian  of  the  Field 
Memorial  Library  in  Cpnway,  Mass.,  and 
combines  practical  experience  and  technical 
knowledge. 

Seventy  free  public  libraries  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  since  September, 
1893,  and  receive  a  yearly  grant  of  books. 
They  send  lists  of  what  they  would  like  to 
have  to  the  committee,  which  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  any  title  below  standard  or 
otherwise  unsuitable.  The  secretary  and  the 
visitor  have  seen  18  libraries  in  the  last  three 
months,  and  the  visitor  has  in  several  cases 
given  assistance  in  cataloging  and  classifica- 
tion. She  has  also  prepared  annotated  lists 
of  pictures  lent  by  the  Colonial  Darnes  of 
Connecticut  for  exhibition  in  small  libraries. 
The  Colonial  Dames,  the  Audubon  Society, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Leeds,  of  Stamford,  and  one 
or  two  women's  clubs  have  given  small  trav- 
elling libraries  and  portfolios  of  pictures 
which  are  circulated  through  the  committee's 
office. 

NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION: 
H.  C.  Buchanan,  secretary,  state  librarian, 
Trenton. 

The  Journal  of  New  Jersey  Libraries, 
"published  for  the  New  Jersey  Public  Library 
Commission,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  the  state,"  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance with  the  number  for  October,  1903. 
This,  it  is  explained,  is  "an  experimental  num- 
ber," issued  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  state  library  association,  where  the 
question  of  its  continuance  is  to  be  discussed. 
Plans  for  the  proposed  Journal  are  outlined 
at  some  length,  the  need  of  annotated  book 
lists  prepared  by  librarians  in  co-operation  be- 
ing especially  emphasized.  This  first  number 
contains  brief  "Suggestions  on  book  buying" 
and  an  annotated  list  of  "Recent  interesting 
books."  The  latter  includes  40  titles,  of 
which  22  are  recommended  for  purchase  by 
small  libraries.  A  good  feature  is  the  infor- 
mation given  regarding  the  chief  public  libra- 
ries of  the  state  —  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Tren- 
ton, Plainfield,  Montclair,  South  Orange, 
Madison,  and  Paterson.  A  page  is  given  to 
each  of  these,  with  record  of  trustees,  libra- 
rian and  staff,  and  a  selected  list  of  new  books 
recently  added. 


State  Xibrarg  associations. 


MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY   CLUB. 

President:  Deloraine  P.  Corey,  Public  Li- 
brary, Maiden. 

Secretary:  Sam  Walter  Foss,  Public  Li- 
brary, Somerville. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Theodosia  Macurdy,  Bos- 
ton Public  Library. 

A  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club  was  held  on  Thursday,  Oct.  i,  in  the 
Morrill  Memorial  Library,  at  Norwood,  with 
Mr.  Corey,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  first  business  transacted  was  the  pas- 
sage of  memorial  resolutions  on  the  deaths  of 
Charles  Ammi  Cutter  and  Miss  M.  S.  R. 
James.  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane  gave  a  brief  sketch 
of  Mr.  Cutter's  life  and  work,  and  Miss 
Browne  spoke  of  Miss  James'  career  since 
she  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1893. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

"The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club 
desire  to  put  on  record  an  expression  of  their  sor- 
row at  the  death  of  Charles  A.  Cutter,  and  of  their 
regard  for  their  friend  and  fellow-worker  and  first 
president, 

"In  Mr.  Cutter  the  librarians  of  the  country  have 
lost  a  master  whose  ingenuity,  industry,  grasp  of 
details,  lucidity  of  expression,  accurate  scholarship 
and  constructive  powers,  have  given  a  permanent 
value  to  his  teaching  and  his  work,  while  his  sim- 
plicity, his  ready  helpfulness,  his  modesty,  his  sense 
of  humor  and  his  unquenchable  zeal  have  endeared 
him  as  a  friend  to  all  who  knew  him. 

"The  Massachusetts  Library  Club  desires  to  place 
on  record  its  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Minnie 
Stewart  Rhodes  James,  who  passed  away  on  June 
fifth  last. 

"It  is  therefore:  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of 
Miss  James  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club  has  sus- 
tained a  grievous  loss,  and  many  of  its  members 
have  been  deprived  of  a  valued  personal  friend.  In- 
terested and  enthusiastic  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
library  profession,  she  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  the  club,  and  her  fund  of  informa- 
tion and  experience,  gleaned  from  a  wider  field  than 
it  is  the  fortune  of  most  of  us  to  attain,  was  al- 
ways freely  placed  at  its  disposal.  Of  a  quiet  and 
retiring  disposition,  she  yet  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  making  friends,  and  it  can  most  truthfully  be 
said  that  those  who  knew  her  best  esteemed  her 
most." 

The  chief  paper  of  the  morning  was  then 
read  by  Mr.  Lindsay  Swift,  on  "The  diver- 
sion of  libraries  from  their  proper  institu- 
tional ends."  This  paper  and  the  ensuing 
discussion  are  given  in  part  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  (see  p.  713). 

An  account  of  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  was 
given  by  Miss  Adele  Smith,  of  the  Somer- 
ville Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Faxon  told  of 
the  post-conference  before  adjournment  to 
the  abundant  luncheon  served  in  the  adjoining 
church. 

The  main  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  on 
"The  importance  of  a  complete  card  catalog 
in  every  library,  with  a  description  of  the  best 
system  of  card  cataloging,"  by  Miss  E.  Louise 
Jones,  of  Waltham.  Miss  Ida  F.  Farrar,  of 
the  Springfield  City  Library,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion, followed  by  Miss  Louisa  M.  Hooper, 
of  the  Brookline  Public  Library.  The  sub- 
ject was  considered  in  general  discussion,  and 
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there  was  a  lively  fire  of  question  and  answer 
on  specific  topics  which  lasted  till  the  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting.  The  members 
then  made  a  visit  to  the  Norwood  Press  be- 
fore returning  to  Boston. 

MISSOURI  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  J.  F.  Langton,  Public  Library, 
St.  Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Faith  E.  Smith, 
Public  Library,  Sedalia. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  St.  Joseph,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Oct.  29  and  30,  1903.  The  program 
will  include  the  following  topics :  For  Oct. 
29:  Renting  books  vs.  purchasing,  for  use  of 
library  patrons;  Loaning  of  books  for  pay  in 
the  smaller  library ;  30th :  Best  aid  to  the 
study  club  —  from  the  library  standpoint  and 
from  the  club  standpoint ;  Organization  of  the 
smaller  library ;  Systems  of  classification,  cat- 
alogs, etc. ;  Buying  of  books  —  what  to  buy 
and  how  to  buy. 

NEW  JERSEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Adam  J.  Strohm,  Public  Li- 
brary, Trenton. 

Secretary:  Miss  B.  G.  Carr,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  S.  S.  Oddie,  Public  Li- 
brary, East  Orange. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  will 
be  held  in  Passaic  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  28. 
There  will  be  a  morning  and  an  afternoon 
session,  and  the  chief  subjects  for  discussion 
are  i,  "A  journal  of  New  Jersey  libraries," 
introduced  by  J.  C.  Dana;  2,  "Statistics,"  by 
A.  E.  Bostwick;  3,  "What  means  can  be  em- 
ployed to  make  a  public  library  popular  out- 
side of  the  straight  distribution  of  books?" 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  F.  Mabel  Winchell,  Public 
Library,  Manchester. 

Secretary:  Olin  S.  Davis,  Lakeport. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Lydia  Coleman,  Public  Li- 
brary, Newington. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Library 
Association  was  held  at  Newington  on  Sept. 
24,  in  connection  with  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Langdon  Library.  About  40  delegates 
were  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  n  a.m. 
by  the  president,  Miss  Winchell,  and  the  rec- 
ords of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  by 
the  secretary. 

Valentine  Coleman,  of  Newington,  on  be- 
half of  the  trustees  of  Langdon  Library,  ex- 
tended a  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of 
the  association,  after  which  E.  J.  Burnham, 
of  Manchester,  was  introduced  and  spoke  on 
the  history  of  library  development  in  New 
Hampshire.  Arthur  H.  Chase,  state  librarian, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  relation  of  the  state 
library  to  the  libraries  of  the  state,"  empha- 
sizing the  point  that  the  state  library  should 


be  for  the  use  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  center  of  library  activity  in 
the  state,  and  urging  state  supervision  of  li- 
brary interests. 

Miss  Beatrice  M.  G.  Jenkins,  of  Dover,  ex- 
hibited and  explained  a  beautiful  collection  of 
pressed  flowers  made  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Bessie  I.  Parker  of  the  Dover  Public  Li- 
brary. 

A  discussion  followed  on  "The  library  and 
the  child."  This  was  opened  by  Miss  Ella  W. 
Ricker,  librarian  of  the  Fogg  Memorial  Li- 
brary of  South  Berwick,  Me.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Doane  of  Milford  and  Mrs. 
Woodbury  of  Bedford,  who  told  of  the  work 
in  their  respective  towns.  The  trend  of  opin- 
ion was  that  the  age  limit  upon  children 
should  be  removed,  and  that  the  public  should 
be  allowed  access  to  the  shelves. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  town  hall  at 
noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  members  vis- 
ited the  old  church  and  the  Langdon  Library. 
They  then  attended  the  anniversary  exercises 
of  the  library,  which  were  held  in  the  town 
hall. 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hawks,  Williams- 
burg. 

Secretary:  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Ray,  Holyoke 
Public  Library. 

Two  library  institutes  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  club,  at  Worthington  on  Sept. 
9  and  at  Rowe  on  Sept.  n  respectively.  At 
fhe  Worthington  meeting  the  chief  subject 
was  "The  librarian,  the  teacher  and  the  child," 
opened  with  a  paper  by  Miss  Armstrong,  a 
teacher  in  the  local  schools,  and  an  address 
by  C.  D.  Hine,  of  the  Connecticut  Public  Li- 
brary Committee.  Supper  was  served  by  the 
local  hosts,  and  in  the  evening  a  second  ses- 
sion was  held,  with  addresses  on  the  value  of 
books. 

At  the  Rowe  institute  Miss  Ida  Farrar,  of 
the  Springfield  City  Library,  was  the  first 
speaker  on  "What  books  will  do  for  children," 
the  afternoon  session  being  devoted  to  this 
subject  and  to  the  use  of  books  by  teachers. 
An  evening  session  was  held,  at  which,  be- 
sides formal  addresses  there  was  discussion 
of  the  "Comparative  advantage  of  a  private 
house  and  public  building  for  a  library  in  a 
small  town." 

RHODE  ISLAND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  W.  E.  Foster,  Public  Library, 
Providence. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Herbert  O.  Brigham, 
state  librarian,  Providence. 

Herbert  O.  Brigham,  the  newly-appointed 
state  librarian,  has  been  appointed  secretary- 
treasurer  pro  tern,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Li- 
brary Association,  succeeding  Frank  G. 
Bates,  the  former  state  librarian,  now  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Alfred  University. 
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Xibrarg  Clubs. 


NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  E.  W.  Gaillard,  Webster  Free  Li- 
brary. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  Miller,  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Library,  120  Broadway. 

Treasurer:  Miss  E.  V.  Baldwin,  Teachers 
College  Library. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  club  for  the  season 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 8,  at  the  hall  of  the  board  of  education, 
Park  avenue  and  59th  street.  It  was  devoted 
to  one  subject,  the  relations  of  libraries  and 
schools,  papers  being  read  by  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland,  super- 
visor of  school  libraries  of  the  city,  the  latter 
describing  the  plans  of  the  board  of  education 
for  installing  small  libraries  in  the  public 
schools.  Both  speakers  regarded  the  use  of 
books  in  school  work  as  necessary  to  teachers 
and  to  children;  and  Mr.  Leland  stated  that 
within  a  short  time  the  schools  of  the  city 
would  be  equipped  with  their  own  collections 
of  books,  intended  for  the  class  use  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  and  for  circulation  in  the 
homes  of  the  children.  The  system  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time  and  will 
go  into  operation  this  winter. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  were  pre- 
sented and  carried,  altering  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  club,  by  making  the 
president  the  chairman  and  the  two  vice-presi- 
dents members  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  amendments  were  as  follows : 

Section  4,  paragraph  2,  to  read :  "The  pres- 
ident shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  club 
and  of  the  executive  committee." 

Section  5,  paragraph  I,  to  read :  "An  execu- 
tive committee  of  five  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  president  for  the  current  year,  to  which 
all  the  officers  shall  be  added  as  ex-officio 
members."  From  the  paragraph  following  the 
words  "The  first-named  member  shall  be  the 
chairman,  and"  are  omitted. 

In  this  connection  record  should  be  made  of 
the  library  institute  held  by  the  club  at  Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson,  on  May  27  last,  of  which 
no  report  was  made  at  the  time.  Three  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  town  hall  building,  in 
which  are  the  beautiful  quarters  of  the  Guiteau 
Public  Library.  The  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  were  devoted  to  reports  from  West- 
chester  county  libraries,  addresses,  discussions 
and  informal  debate.  In  the  evening  a  public 
meeting  was  held.  Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Bostwick,  and  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield 
made  addresses.  During  the  day  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  library  supplies  and  furniture, 
choice  books,  rare  bindings,  book  plates  and 
old  prints. 


Xtbrarp  Scboote  anfc  draining 
Classes. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Julia  D.  Brown,  class  of  'or,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  instructor  in  the  Drexel 
Institute  Library  School  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  State  University  Li- 
brary, Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Emma  L.  Hellings,  class  of  'or,  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  Drexel  In- 
stitute Library. 

Miss  Martha  J.  Conner,  class  of  '02,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Bloomsburg 
(Pa.)  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Jessie  S.  Sawyer,  class  of  '02,  resigned 
from  the  Armour  Institute  Library  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  cataloging  department  of  the 
Iowa  State  University  Library. 

Miss  Miriam  B.  Wharton,  class  of  '02,  is 
acting  as  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Li- 
brary, McKeesport,  Pa.,  in  the  absence  of  Miss 
Kuhn. 

Miss  Hetty  Stuart  Johnston,  class  of  '99, 
assistant  in  the  Drexel  Institute  Library,  was 
married  in  June  to  Dr.  Edward  C.  Drake. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Keiser,  class  of  '03,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  librarian  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Miss  Marie  E.  Binford,  class  of  '03,  has 
been  engaged  to  assist  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  Library  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Ina  Forrest  Nelson,  class  of  '03,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  West  Virginia 
Library,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  Smith,  class  of  '03,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  children's  librarian  in 
the  Public  Library  of  Piqua,  Ohio. 

Miss  Nina  K.  Preston,  class  of  '03,  has  been 
made  librarian  of  the  Hall-Fowler  Memorial 
Library,  Ionia,  Michigan. 

Miss  Jane  Evans,  class  of  '03,  is  librarian 
of  the  Library  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  N.  Y. 
city. 

CLASS  OF  1903-04. 

Sarah  Comly  Norris  Bogle,  Howard,  Pa. 

Emma  A.  Carey,  Kennett  Square,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Eva  Maud  Chidester,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
graduate,  Northwestern  Academy,  North- 
western University,  1901-03. 

Marianna  Buckner  Clark,  Washington,  D.  C, 
graduate,  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  George- 
town, D.  C. 

Sara  Cameron  Clark,  Unadilla,  New  York, 
B.A.,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 

Eliza  Jones  Clevenger,  Philadelphia,  graduate, 
Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia. 

Lucy  Condell,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  graduate, 
High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Mary  M.  Craig,  Rimersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
Wilson  College,  1902-03. 
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Mary  Louise  Erskine,  Newville,  Pennsylvania, 
B.A.,  Wilson  College. 

Eleanor  Maude  Hickin,  South  Milton,  Michi- 
gan, graduate,  Elk  Rapids  High  School. 

Frances  L.  Hobart,  Cambridge,  Vermont, 
graduate,  Burlington  High  School. 

Ruth  Mary  Kidder,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  grad- 
uate, Bloomfield  High  School. 

Grace  Lindale,  Wyoming,  Delaware,  graduate, 
Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Cora  June  Linn,  Denver,  Colorado,  graduate, 
North  Side  High  School,  Denver. 

Cornelia  Notz,  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  B.A., 
University  of  Wisconsin;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1902-03. 

Daisy  B.  Sabin,  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  graduate, 
High  School,  University  of  Michigan,  1902- 
03. 

Alice  Lilian  Smith,  Starkey,  New  York,  grad- 
uate, Starkey  Seminary,  Starkey,  N.  Y. 

Jennie  Fern  Scott,  Mooresville,  Indiana,  grad- 
uate, Indiana  University. 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Stryker,  Alexandria,  Pa., 
graduate,  High  School;  Juniata  College, 
1901-02;  Wilson  College,  1902-03. 

Edna  Vickers  Thomas,  Ednor,  Maryland, 
graduate,  George  School,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Mary  Pembroke  Wilde,  Ashland,  Kentucky, 
graduate,  Pasadena  High  School. 

IOWA  SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  school  was 
held  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City  from  June  22  to  Aug.  i.  Miss  Esther 
Crawford,  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
was  chief  instructor,  as  in  the  previous  ses- 
sions, giving  the  courses  in  cataloging  and 
classification. 

For  the  first  time  two  classes  in  cataloging 
were  carried  parallel  — the  first-year  class 
composed  entirely  of  the  regular  students  en- 
tered for  elementary  work,  and  the  second- 
year  class  composed  of  a  limited  number  of 
students  chiefly  from  former  classes,  selected 
from  applicants  whose  previous  experience 
had  fitted  them  to  undertake  subject  and  ana- 
lytic cataloging.  In  the  second-year  class  one 
lecture  hour  each  week  was  devoted  to  "ex- 
perience meeting,"  at  which  the  students  took 
turn  in  presenting  problems  which  had  trou- 
bled them  during  their  practical  library  ex- 
perience. As  the  culmination  of  their  two 
summers'  experience,  three  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  class  have  decided  to  fit  them- 
selves for  entrance  to  a  regular  library  school, 
while  two  are  hoping  for  a  university  educa- 
tion later.  One  was  already  a  university 
graduate. 

The  course  in  library  work  for  children 
given  by  Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  of  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library,  extended  through  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  session,  and  consisted 
of  morning  lectures  on  methods  and  afternoon 
book  talks.  The  "List  of  books  recommended 
for  a  children's  library,"  compiled  by  Miss 
Moore  and  published  by  the  Iowa  Library 
Commission,  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  dis- 


cussion. Lectures  on  reference  work,  shelf-list- 
ing, accessioning  and  loan  systems  were  given 
by  Miss  Harriet  A.  Wood,  of  the  university  li- 
brary. Each  student  was  given  practical  ex- 
perience in  accessioning  and  shelf-listing,  in 
the  preparation  of  a  book  for  circulation,  and 
in  the  process  of  charging  and  discharging. 
Lectures  on  trade  bibliography,  book  buying, 
binding,  and  repair  of  books  were  given  by 
Miss  Edith  Tobitt,  librarian  of  the  Omaha 
Public  Library,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
many  visiting  lecturers  and  librarians. 

Of  the  33  students  enrolled,  26  were  from 
Iowa,  four  from  Nebraska  and  three  from 
Illinois.  Nineteen  enrolled  for  the  elementary 
course,  nine  for  the  advanced  course,  and  all 
these,  with  five  additional  students,  took  the 
course  in  library  work  with  children  with 
Miss  Moore.  HARRIET  A.  WOOD. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

The  fall  term  opened  Wednesday,  Oct.  7, 
with  the  following  students : 

Senior  class. 

Barker,  Beatrice  J.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Ph.B. 
Brown  University,  1895.  Cataloger  Brown 
University  Library,  1897-1902. 

Clarke,  Mary  Reynolds  Whitinsville,  Mass. 
Wellesley  College,  1876-78.  Smith  College, 
1879-80.  Assistant  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free 
Public  Library,  1902. 

Goodrich,  Nathaniel  Lewis,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
B.A.  Amherst  College,  1901. 

Ketcham,  Ethel  Belden,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 
B.A.  Radcliffe  College,  1899. 

Leupp,  Harold  Lewis,  New  York  City.  B.A. 
Cornell  University,  1902. 

McCollough,  Ethel  Farquhar,  Franklin,  Ind. 
Ph.B.  Franklin  College,  1901. 

McKay,  Mabel,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  Vassar  Col- 
lege, 1898-1900.  Assistant  Brooks  Memo- 
rial Library,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  1901-2. 

Mumford,  Rosalie,  Detroit,  Mich.  Vassar 
College,  1894-96.  Assistant  Detroit  Public 
Library,  1899-1902. 

Pearson,  Edmund  Lester,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
B.A.  Harvard  University,  1902. 

Peck,  Harriet,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  B.L.  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  1902.  Assistant  Glovers- 
ville Free  Library. 

Reed,  Lois  Antoinette,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  1900-2.  Assistant 
University  of  Rochester  Library,  1901-2. 

Rose,  Ernestine,  Bridge  Hampton,  L.  I.  B.A. 
Wesleyan  University,  1902. 

Saleski,  Mary  Agnes,  New  York  City.  B.A. 
Wesleyan  University,  1900.  Assistant  Cir- 
culating Department  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, 1900-2. 

Tweedell,  Edward  David,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Ph.B.  Brown  University,  1901.  Assistant 
Providence  Public  Library,  1898-1901. 

Junior  class. 

Abraham,  Frederika,  Rutland,  Vt.    B.A.  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  1903. 
Attwill,  William  Henry,  Reading,  Pa.    Mas- 
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sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1882-5. 
S.B.  Harvard  University,  1900. 

Avery,  Maurice  Hussey,  Nashua,  N.  H.  B.A. 
Dartmouth  College,  1903.  Assistant 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Public  Library,  1897-99. 

Beal,  Minnie  M.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  B.A.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1901. 

Beattie,  Mabelle  Benton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1899-1900.  B.A. 
Washington  State  Agricultural  College, 
1901;  M.A.  Hiram  College,  1903.  Libra- 
rian State  Normal  School  Library,  Peru, 
Neb.,  1898. 

Blanchard,  Alice  Arabella,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
B.A.  Smith  College,  1903. 

Craig,  Clara  Louisa,  Lincoln,  Neb.  B.A. 
University  of  Nebraska,  1903. 

Cruikshank,  Alice  Dorothy,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
B.A.  Smith  College,  1902. 

Eaton,  Annie  Thaxter,  New  York  City.  B.A. 
Smith  College,  1903. 

Ernst,  Marie  Antoinette,  Watertown,  Wis. 
Northwestern  University,  Watertown,  Wis., 
1892-96.  B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1897.  Assistant  High  School  Library,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  1902-3. 

Frost,  Elizabeth  Rollins,  Dover,  N.  H.  B.L. 
Smith  College,  1903. 

Gillette,  Fredericka  Botsford,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  B.A.  University  of  Michigan,  1903. 

Gilson,  Marjary  Lawrence,  Winthrop,  Me. 
B.A.  Smith  College,  1902. 

Goodwin,  John  E.,  Madison,  Wis.  B.L.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1901.  Assistant  Mad- 
ison Free  Library,  1901-. 

Groves.  Mary  Mann,  Coudersport,  Pa.  B.A. 
Wilson  College,  1903.  Assistant  Wilson 
College  Library,  1902-3. 

Hansen,  Nicholas,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  B.A. 
University  of  Minnesota,  1903.  Assistant 
University  of  Minnesota  Library,  1902-3. 

Harron,  Mrs.  Julia  Scofield,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
B.A.  Vassar  College,  1897. 

Hirshberg,  Herbert  Simon,  Brookline,  Mass. 
B.A.  Harvard  University,  1900.  Assistant 
Boston  Public  Library,  1902-3.  Reviser 
Simmons  College  Library  Department, 
1902-3. 

Hygen,  Dorthea  Helene,  Kristiania,  Norway. 
Ph.B.  University  of  Kristiania,  1890. 

Jewett,  Walter  Kendall,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
B.A.  Brown  University,  1891.  M.D.  Har- 
vard University,  1895. 

Linn,  Mrs.  Frances  Burns,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
B.A.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1893. 

McKee,  Alice  Doty,  Aurora,  O.  Ph.B.  Berea 
College,  1903. 

Mitchell.  S.  Louise,  Kenosha,  Wis.  Ph.B. 
Lake  Forest  College,  1886. 

Mitchell,  Sydney  Bandcroft,  Montreal,  Can. 
B.A.  McGill  University,  1901.  Assistant 
McGill  University  Library,  1902-3. 

Nerney,  May  Childs,  Albany,  N.  Y.  B.A. 
Cornell  University,  1902.  Assistant  N.  Y. 
State  Library,  1896-98,  1903-. 

Perkins,  William  Abbott,  Lynn,  Mass.  B.A. 
Bowdoin  College,  1883;  M.A.,  1886.  Yale 


Divinity  School,  1885-6.  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  1886-8.  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School,  1892-3.  Assistant  Yale 
Divinity  School  Library,  1885-6. 

Post,  Aurelian,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  B.A.  Hamil- 
ton College,  1891;  M.A.,  1899.  B.D.  Yale 
Divinity  School,  1895. 

Solis-Cohen,  Leon  M.,  New  York  City.  B.S. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1899. 

Vogleson,  Helen  Elizabeth,  Columbiana,  O. 
Lake  Erie  College,  1898-1900.  B.A.  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  1903. 

Wright.  Rebecca  Whitney,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
B.A.  Radcliffe  College,  1903. 

Wynkoop,  Asa,  New  York  City.  B.A.  Rut- 
gers College,  1887.  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  1892.  Fellow  in  Philoso- 
phy at  Columbia  University,  1892-3. 

CALENDAR  FOR  l8TH  SCHOOL  YEAR,  1903-4. 

School  opens  Wednesday  a.m.,  Oct.  7. 

Election  Day,  holiday,  Tuesday,  Nov.  3. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  Wednesday 
noon,  Nov.  25. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends  Monday  noon, 
Nov.  30. 

Lectures  begin  Monday  p.m.,  Nov.  30. 

Christmas  recess  begins  Thursday  a.m., 
Dec.  24. 

Christmas  recess  ends  Monday  p.m.,  Jan.  4, 
1904. 

Lectures  begin  Tuesday  a.m.,  Jan.  5. 

Lincoln's  birthday,  holiday,  Friday,  Feb.  12. 

Washington's  birthday,  holiday,  Monday, 
Feb.  22. 

Visit  to  New  England  libraries  Wednesday, 
April  6-Monday,  April  18. 

Lectures  begin  Tuesday  a.m.,  April  19. 

Decoration  Day,  holiday,  Monday,  May  30. 

Summer  course  begins  Thursday  a.m.,  May 
19. 

School  closes  Friday  p.m.,  June  24. 

Summer  course  closes  Thursday  p.m.,  June 
30.  SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  announced  last 
spring,  the  school  began  on  Sept.  15  its  ex- 
periment of  two  weeks'  practice  for  the  in- 
coming class  before  beginning  the  regular 
term  work.  The  work  assigned,  all  simple, 
everyday  work,  such  as  novices  can  easily 
master,  is  as  follows : 

Reading  room,  one  day:  checking  and  plac- 
ing of  magazines  and  papers;  using  Cumula- 
tive Index  in  search  of  material  on  questions 
assigned;  clipping  newspapers  for  scrap- 
books. 

Children's  room,  three  days :  revision  of 
tke  shelves ;  registration  routine ;  charging 
and  discharging  of  books ;  helping  the  chil- 
dren; collecting  references  for  bulletin  work; 
classification  of  books  in  this  department; 
problems  in  selecting  books ;  problems  in  find- 
ing references. 

Delivery  room,  three  days :  registration 
desk  work,  charging  and  discharging  of 
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books,  replacing  books  on  shelves ;  learning 
the  classification  of  the  books  in  the  stack; 
rearranging  fiction  in  alphabetical  order  by 
author,  regardless  of  distinctions  of  nation- 
ality. 

Reference  and  Art  reference  rooms,  one 
day  each :  taking  of  inventory  of  the  shelves ; 
study  of  reference  material  in  shape  of  lists; 
study  of  indexes ;  learning  the  arrangement 
of  the  periodical  reference  room ;  solution  of 
problems  requiring  use  of  definite  reference 
books. 

Cataloging  room,  one  day :  labelling,  past- 
ing and  otherwise  preparing  books  for  the 
shelves. 

The  students'  day  of  practice  is  six  hours 
in  length,  groups  of  three  to  six  being  as- 
signed to  each  room  at  a  time.  Each  group 
has  one  hour  per  day  of  practice  in  library- 
hand,  and  a  brief  reading-list  of  articles  on 
leading  features  of  the  library  movement  has 
been  prepared,  which  they  are  required  to 
read  during  the  two  weeks  at  the  rate  of  not 
more  than  one  article  a  day.  So  far  the  ex- 
periment seems  an  unqualified  success,  judg- 
ing from  the  testimony  of  the  library  depart- 
ments and  of  the  students  themselves.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  term,  Sept.  29, 
all  unfamiliarity  with  the  library  and  awk- 
wardness in  its  use  will  have  worn  off,  and 
the  class  will  feel  as  if  it  were  veritably  their 
laboratory. 

Twelve  of  the  class  have  had  library  ex- 
perience :  two  as  librarians,  four  as  regular  as- 
sistants, and  six  as  voluntary  or  temporary 
assistants ;  while  two  have  had  previous  train- 
ing in  library  schools.  Two  of  the  class  of 
1903  have  returned  for  extra  work,  making  a 
total  of  27  students  doing  first-year  work. 
This  year's  class  will  be  present  during  the 
time  of  two  interesting  changes  —  that  of  the 
delivery-room  into  an  open-shelf  room,  with 
all  its  attendant  features,  and  the  re-registra- 
tion for  the  first  time  of  the  library's  bor- 
rowers, which  will  probably  begin  with  the 
year  1904. 

Five  students  have  entered  for  second-year 
work,  or  the  advanced  course,  taking  the  In- 
stitute normal  examinations,  which,  if  their 
work  during  the  coming  year  should  be  satis- 
factory, will  entitle  them  to  the  diploma  of 
Pratt  Institute. 

The  class  of  1903  is  engaged  in  library  work 
at  present,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

Miss  Margarethe  Fritz,  of  Berlin,  class  of 
'03,  sailed  for  Germany  on  Sept.  15,  after  a 
summer  of  practice  in  the  Pratt  Institute  Free 
Library.  Miss  Fritz's  brother  is  a  well- 
known  German  librarian,  at  Charlottenburg, 
and  his  sister  hopes  soon  to  join  him  in  the 
professional  ranks. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 

The  school  opened  Sept.  16  with  32  candi- 
dates for  degrees  in  1904  and  40  new  stu- 
dents, while  two  others  are  spreading  the 


course  over  more  than  two  years.  Of  the  32 
seniors,  seven  only  were  prepared  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  six  hold  bachelor's  degrees, 
10  have  had  library  experience,  and  10  have 
been  teachers.  Of  the  40  new  students,  only 
10  were  prepared  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 15  have  bachelor's  degrees  and  two  of 
these  hold  master's  degrees  also,  13  have  had 
library  experience  and  20  have  been  teachers. 

The  Library  Club  held  its  opening  meeting 
in  the  Woman's  Gymnasium,  Sept.  26.  This 
was  of  a  social  nature,  to  welcome  the  new 
people  connected  with  the  library  school. 
The  guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Fox  Hess,  president  of  the  club;  Miss  Jayne, 
dean  of  women,  and  the  director  of  the. 
school.  The  evening  was  spent  in  singing 
college  songs  and  in  dancing. 

All  of  the  students  are  this  year  seated  in 
the  school  room  over  the  stack,  while  the  cat- 
aloging which  was  formerly  done  there  has 
been  moved  to  the  main  floor  to  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  the  seniors  for  the  past  two  years. 
A  large  lecture  room  has  been  furnished  on 
the  ground  floor,  so  that  the  school  is  more 
comfortably  situated  than  ever. 

The  publication  of  Miss  Frances  Simpson's 
thesis  on  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
library  furnishes  a  valuable  text-book  for  the 
class  in  history  of  libraries.  As  Miss  Simp- 
son was  instructor  in  history  of  libraries  for 
two  years  before  presenting  her  thesis,  the 
work  is  based  on  actual  experience,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  benefit  other  library 
schools,  and  reduce  the  amount  of  note  tak- 
ing inevitable  in  lecture  courses. 

Advanced  bibliography  this  semester  is 
given  by  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts 
in  a  course  called  Bibliography  of  history  and 
the  social  sciences. 

Various  professors  in  the  political  science 
group  meet  the  class  and  assign  problems, 
reading  lists  and  book  reviews,  and  correct 
all  of  the  work.  Several  seminars  will  be  in- 
troduced. Dean  Kinley  has  met  the  class 
twice  a  week  since  the  opening. 

Mr.  Francis  K.  W.  Drury,  assistant  libra- 
rian of  Rutgers  College,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  order  department  of  the  uni- 
versity library. 

PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Mrs.  Martha  B.  Clark,  '96,  is  cataloging 
the  library  of  Park  College,  at  Parkville,  Mo. 

Miss  Minnie  E.  Sears,  'oo,  has  resigned  as 
assistant  cataloger  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois to  accept  the  position  of  head  cataloger 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 

Miss  Frances  Simpson,  'oo  and  '03,  has 
changed  from  head  cataloger  to  reference  li- 
brarian at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Jessie  A.  Carroll,  'or,  has  resigned  the 
position  of  assistant  cataloger  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  to  accept  a  similar  position 
at  the  University  of  California. 

Miss  Mabel  K.  Davison,  'or,  has  resigned  as 
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assistant  librarian  of  the  Joliet  (111.)  Public 
Library  to  return  to  the  library  school  for  the 
second  year's  work. 

Miss  Fannie  E.  Jones,  '01,  has  resigned  as 
assistant  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Miss  Amy  C.  Moon,  'or,  has  resigned  as  re- 
viser in  the  Illinois  State  Library  School  to 
accept  a  position  as  assistant  cataloger  in  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Priscilla  Pickrell,  '01,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  Oskaloosa  (La.)  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Miss  Ruth  Abbott,  '02  and  '03,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  library  of  the  School 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Edith  Clark,  '02,  was  married  on  June 
10  to  Mr.  Frank  Henry  Burr,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Grace  Goodale,  '02  and  '03,  resigned 
her  position  as  assistant  cataloger  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Library  to  become  instructor 
in  library  economy  and  cataloger  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Miss  Edna  L.  Goss,  '02,  reference  assistant 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  cataloger  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Miss  Mabel  Hayward,  '02  and  '03,  has  been 
elected  assistant  in  the  Gail  Borden  Public 
Library  at  Elgin,  111. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Spaulding,  '02,  was  married 
on  May  20  to  Mr.  Ralph  Albert  Miner,  of 
Portland,  Ore. 

Miss  Edna  C.  Vance,  '02  and  '03,  was  mar- 
ried on  June  10  to  Mr.  John  J.  Spriggs,  of 
Louisville,  111. 

Miss  Eugenia  Allin,  '03,  has  been  appointed 
substitute  librarian  at  the  Millikin  University, 
Decatur,  111. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Boggs,  '03,  was  married  in 
September  to  Mr.  Edward  Murray  East,  in- 
structor in  chemistry  at  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

Miss  Jane  W.  Brotherton,  '03,  is  organizing 
the  library  at  Franklin,  Ohio. 

Miss  Willis  K.  Garver,  '03,  is  organizing 
the  Pekin  (111.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Fanny  R.  Jackson,  '03,  has  been  ap- 
pointed periodical  and  binding  clerk  and  in- 
structor in  public  documents  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Miss  Grace  O.  Kelley,  '03,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  cataloger  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Miss  Helen  T.  Kennedy,  '03,  has  been 
elected  cataloger  at  the  Jacksonville  (111.) 
Public  Library. 

Miss  Emma  Grace  Lefler,  '03,  has  been  sub- 
stituting in  the  order  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mann,  '03.  has  been  substi- 
tuting for  the  librarian  of  the  Champaign 
(111.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Matthews,  '03,  has  a  po- 


sition as  assistant  cataloger  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Miss  Julia  W.  Merrill,  '03,  was  instructor 
in  the  Wisconsin  Summer  Library  School, 
and  has  been  retained  as  assistant  in  the  Wis- 
consin Library  Commission. 

Miss  Bertha  T.  Randall,  '03,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  library  economy  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Alta  L.  Stansbury,  '03,  has  been 
elected  librarian  at  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Miss  Marietta  L.  Street,  '03,  is  organizing 
the  Normal  School  Library  at  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Miss  Anne  D.  Swezey,  '03,  has  been  organ- 
izing the  library  at  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Sheldon,  '04,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  at  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Miss  Marie  L.  Walds,  '04,  has  been  ap- 
pointed reference  assistant  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 


TRevtews. 

BURGER,  Konrad.  The  printers  and  publishers 
of  the  xv.  century  with  lists  of  their  works : 
Index  to  the  Supplement  to  Ham's  Reper- 
torium  bibliographicum,  etc.  London, 
Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  1902.  2  11,  pp.  xiii., 
(0,  354,  8vo.  [This  collates  the  50  copies 
of  the  separate  issue;  in  the  Copinger  vol- 
ume it  covers  pp.  xiii.,  (i),  317-670.] 

Herr  Konrad  Burger,  the  industrious  com- 
piler of  this  invaluable  key  to  15th-century 
printers  and  publishers,  is  already  well  known 
to  a  small  circle  of  kindred  spirits  in  Ameri- 
ca. In  1887,  while  serving  as  secretary  to  the 
Kgl.  Kunstgewerbe  —  Museum  of  Berlin,  he 
was  called  to  become  the  custodian  of  the 
newly- founded  Buchgewerbe —  Museum  at 
Leipsic,  and  since  April,  1893,  has  bee 
librarian  of  the  Borsenverein  der  deutsche 
Buchhandler  in  this  chief  book-mart  of  the 
Fatherland.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enumer- 
ate the  titles  of  his  numerous  monographic 
contributions  to  the  various  departments  ot 
bibliography  and  the  domain  of  bookmaking 
save  to  say  en  passant  that  his  work  is  of 
character  which  has  gained  for  him  a  ver 
respectable  rank  among  his  native  confrere 

Hain's  "Repertorium  bibliographicum,"  al- 
though published  about  three-quarters  of 
century  ago,  held  the  first  place  as  a  gener 
bibliographical  source  for  fifteenth-century  is- 
sues of  the  printing-press.  That  it  was  in 
places  inaccurate  and  to  a  degree  incomplete, 
\vas  patent  to  those  who  had  occasion  to  in- 
vestigate in  this  field.  The  need  of  a  revision, 
enlargement  or  supplement  was  for  some  time 
under  serious  discussion.  How  should  it 
done?  Who  would  dare  to  undertake  this 
herculean  task?  Dr.  W.  A.  Copinger  was  so 
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bold  as  to  undertake  it,  and  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing it  with  remarkable  credit  to  him- 
self and  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
This  "Supplement  to  Hain"  expanded  itself 
to  three  volumes,  namely,  Vol.  I,  Part  i 
(1895),  being  corrections  to  Hain;  Vol.  I, 
Part  ii  (1898),  supplementary  titles  from 
Abano-Ovidius ;  and  Vol.  2,  Part  ii  (1902), 
in  continuation,  from  Pablo-Zutphania,  with 
the  addition  of  Burger's  full  index,  to  which 
we  refer  here  specifically. 

The  index  was  not  originally  contemplated 
by  the  publishers,  Sotheran  &  Co.,  but  very 
fortunately  was  an  afterthought.  Burger  had 
already  partly  tried  his  hand  on  the  subject 
in  his  '"Register"  to  the  original  work  of 
Hain,  which  appeared  in  1891  as  the  eighth 
"Beiheft"  to  the  Centralblatt  fur  Biblio- 
tliekstvcsen.  In  his  preface  to  that  work  he 
said :  "I  remark  in  conclusion  that  the  present 
Register  contains  only  what  is  in  Hain,  as 
well  as  his  patent  errors.  A  supplement  in 
course  of  preparation  will  give  not  merely 
improvements,  but  also  additions  to  Hain, 
from  particular  works,  as  Maittaire,  Denis, 
Panzer,  Brunei,  Graesse,  etc." 

In  this  work  Burger  adopted  an  alphabeti- 
cal arrangement  by  printers  and  places  of 
printing,  giving  also  a  chronological  conspec- 
tus of  books  which  are  dated  but  lack  place 
or  name  of  printer ;  an  index  of  books  lacking 
place,  year  and  printer,  and  another  index  of 
things,  with  an  alphabetical  series  of  printers 
and  booksellers. 

The  new  work  appended  to  Copinger,  of 
which  also  fifty  copies  have  been  printed  as 
separates  but  not  for  sale,  is  a  great  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  over  the  former  work. 
It  is  in  fact  a  new  work,  for  even  the  older 
matter  has  been  materially  expanded.  In  the 
1891  publication  the  print  occupied  the  full 
width  of  the  page,  whereas  in  the  present  in- 
dex the  arrangement  is  in  double  columns; 
the  font  is  smaller,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance neater  and  more  methodical.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  the  earlier  work  ac- 
tually occupies  more  pages  than  the  present 
one. 

The  new  work  contains  a  list  of  all  print- 
ers of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a  chrono- 
logical review  of  all  their  impressions,  so  far 
as  they  are  described  or  referred  to  in  Camp- 
bell's "Annales  de  la  typographic  neerlan- 
daise,"  Hain's  "Repertorium  bibliographi- 
cum,"  Copinger's  "Supplement  to  Hain,"  Pel- 
lechet's  "Catalogue  general  des  incunables 
des  bibliotheques  publiques  de  France,"  vol. 
i,  and  Proctor's  "Index  to  the  early  printed 
books  in  the  British  Museum."  When  it 
seemed  to  him  necessary,  he  referred  also  to 
other  works,  e.g.,  Panzer's  "Annales  Latini" 
and  his  German  "Annalen,"  a  manuscript  list 
r.f  German  incunabula  furnished  by  Dr.  O. 
Schrader,  Thierry-Poux's  "Premiers  monu- 
ments de  I'imprimerie  de  France,"  and  works 
by  Pericaud,  Baudrier,  Claudin,  Macfarlane, 
and  Haebler. 


The  order  of  the  work  is  alphabetical ;  the 
names  of  printers  are  given  in  the  form 
adopted  by  themselves,  and  the  work  of  each 
printer  is  arranged  chronologically.  Burger 
states :  "I  have  not  made  a  difference  between 
works  appearing  with  and  without  the  print- 
er's name.  For  easy  reference  I  have  ar- 
ranged each  title  in  a  line.  To  the  original 
dates  I  have  added  the  dates  now  in  use. 
Whether  I  have  always  succeeded  in  arriving 
at  the  proper  date  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
.  .  .  The  impressions  issued  s.  a.  and  s.  n. 
have  been  added  at  the  end  of  the  work  of 
each  printer  so  far  as  they  could  not  be  dated 
approximately  after  Mr.  Proctor's  method. 
Then  follow  references  to  the  publishers,  to 
those  who  have  paid  for  the  printing  and  to 
ether  printers  and  printing  societies  with 
whom  the  printer  has  been  connected."  A 
second  list,  though  brief,  presents  in  chrono- 
logical order  books  with  a  date  or  for  which 
a  date  has  been  approximated  by  Proctor's 
method,  but  which  are  minus  names  of  place 
or  printer.  About  two  thousand  impressions 
were  excluded,  because  they  lacked  all  finger 
marks  for  identification,  namely,  printer's 
name,  place  and  date. 

So  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to  test 
the  work  it  has  exhibited  accuracy,  but  only 
time  and  abundant  use  can  speak  authorita- 
tively on  this  point.  It  has  been  with  Burger 
a  labor  of  love  and  was  largely  prepared 
"after  the  day's  toil  was  over"  —  therefore  all 
the  greater  is  the  merited  praise.  With  char- 
acteristic fitness  Burger  has  dedicated  the 
book  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mile.  Marie 
Pellechet  and  Gottfried  Reichhart. 

VICTOR  HUGO  PALTSITS. 

LONDON  LIBRARY.  Catalogue  of  the  London 
Library,  St.  James  Square,  London;  by  C. 
T.  Hagberg  Wright.  London,  Williams  & 
Norgate,  1903.  I  p.  1.,  xiii.  [i],  1626  p. 
28  x  20l/2cm. 

To  have  cataloged  successfully  in  one  vol- 
ume a  library  of  220,000  books  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  the  librarian  of  th«  London 
Library  may  well  be  proud.  The  preface  to 
this  portly  but  not  too  weighty  work  makes 
most  interesting  reading  for  those  who  have 
to  do  with  cataloging  problems.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  preface  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sult the  notice  of  the  catalog  which  appeared 
in  the  Library  for  April,  1903,  as  fuller  de- 
tails are  given  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
catalog  itself.  The  work  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  well  done,  combining  brev- 
ity, conciseness,  and  good  printing  in  a  very 
unusual  manner.  At  the  same  time  that  so 
much  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  brevity,  room 
has  nevertheless  been  found  for  much  de- 
tailed analysis  of  sets  of  memoirs,  monu- 
menta,  etc.  The  ordinary  entries  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  short,  having  been  com- 
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pressed  almost  to  the  measure  of  a  "title-a- 
line" catalog,  while  bibliographical  details 
have  been  rigidly  suppressed.  Much  use,  al- 
most excessive  use  in  fact,  has  been  made  of 
abbreviation. 

While  the  typography,  the  form  of  entry, 
and  the  method  of  this  catalog  afford  most 
interesting  material  for  study,  it  will  be  wise, 
perhaps,  to  confine  our  detailed  examination 
to  the  cost  of  making  and  publishing  this 
volume,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface.  The 
project  of  printing  a  new  catalog  was,  it 
appears,  taken  up  in  1894  and  the  work 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  early  in 
1903.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  work 
was  headed  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
included  Austin  Dobson,  Frederic  Harrison, 
and  Sidney  Lee.  "The  cataloging  staff  con- 
sisted of  the  librarian  (Mr.  Hagberg 
Wright),  the  late  Mr.  Russell,  and  two,  re- 
cently three,  junior  assistants.  In  August, 
1901,  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Russell  .  .  . 
greatly  impeded  the  task  of  cataloging  the 
large  collections  and  serial  publications,  and 
of  revising  and  editing  for  press  the  slips  on 
which  the  entries  were  made.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
assistants  began  his  labors  in  the  cataloging 
room  in  1895  at  the  age  of  14,  and  the  other 
in  1898  at  the  age  of  16,  both  having  come 
straight  from  school.  Their  diligence  and 
application  have  been  exceptional.  The  cat- 
aloging of  220,000  volumes  (omitting  large 
collections  and  serial  publications  of  socie- 
ties) occupied  three  years,  from  June,  1895, 
to  July,  1898,  giving  an  average  of  260  vol- 
umes for  each  working  day,  at  a  cost  of  £100 
for  every  32,000  volumes.  Then  the  revision 
and  editing  for  the  press  of  the  slips  on  which 
the  entries  were  made  occupied  three  and  a 
half  years  more,  from  August,  1898,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1902. 

"The  printing  was  begun  in  February,  1902, 
and  has  been  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Spottis- 
woode  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  remarkable  rapidity 
and  completeness.  This  firm  .  .  .  provided  a 
special  set  of  types,  machinery,  and  staff  of 
compositors  and  readers.  They  have  com- 
pleted a  work  of  a  peculiarly  complicated  na- 
ture, which  probably  contains  2,170,000 
words,  within  12  months,  sending  out  the 
quarto  sheets  at  the  rate  of  eight  pages  (or 
8000  words)  per  diem.  .  .  . 

"The  total  cost  of  preparing  the  ms.  copy 
and  of  printing  and  binding  an  edition  of 
3000  copies  of  the  catalog  (irrespective  of 
the  labors  of  the  librarian  in  editing  the  en- 
tire work)  has  amounted  to  £4250." 

These  figures  are  little  short  of  startling. 
Making  every  possible  allowance  for  the  help 
received  from  persons  other  than  the  catalog- 
ing staff,  and  for  the  constant  oversight  and 
participation  of  the  librarian,  the  rate  per 
day  and  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the 
work  are.  I  think,  absolutely  unprecedented. 
These  figures  should  be  compared  with  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Whitney  at  the  Atlanta 


conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.,*  in  order  that 
their  full  significance  may  appear.  Mr. 
Whitney  estimated  (p.  9)  that  there  were 
then  (July,  1898,)  500,000  volumes  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  which  would  fall 
within  the  scope  of  a  printed  catalog.  He 
also  estimated  that  the  average  page  would 
contain  at  the  utmost  50  entries.  This  Eng- 
lish catalog  by  dint  of  double  columns,  ab- 
breviations, and  omissions,  contains  an  aver- 
age of  104  entries  to  the  page.  Mr.  Whitney 
assumed  that  the  best  rate  of  progress  in 
printing  would  be  five  such  pages  of  50  en- 
tries daily.  We  have  seen  that  eight  pages 
containing  twice  as  many  entries  (but  prob- 
ably about  the  same  number  of  words  as  Mr. 
Whitney's  estimate),  was  the  daily  average 
in  printing  the  London  Library  Catalogue. 
His  lowest  estimate  of  the  time  required  to 
print  a  catalog  for  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary with  1,200,000  titles  was  16  years.  The 
printing  of  the  catalog  of  this  collection  of 
but  little  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  in  1898,  although  containing 
probably  much  less  than  half  the  number  of 
titles  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney,  took  exactly 
one  year.  The  typographical  difficulties  (Mr. 
Whitney  estimated  that  the  catalog  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  would  fill  at  least  30 
volumes)  would  perhaps  disappear  in  the 
same  ratio. 

But  after  all,  making  all  allowances  for 
good  oversight,  and  for  the  organization 
which  saves  labor,  the  figures  for  the  cost  of 
preparing  the  catalog  for  the  press  are  the 
most  novel.  A  cost  of  £100  for  32,000  vol- 
umes is  well  nigh  unheard  of  cheapness.  One 
is  tempted  to  question  the  number  of  items 
included  in  that  estimate  very  closely,  and  to 
reject  the  figure  of  a  cent  and  a  half  per  vol- 
ume as  utterly  ridiculous  for  libraries  hav- 
ing a  modern  standard.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  here  is  the  book,  well  made,  well 
printed,  serviceable,  a  credit  to  any  library. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  libra- 
rians whose  collections  are  no  larger  than 
those  of  the  London  Library  to  know  more 
of  the  details  of  the  preparation  of  this  work, 
and  especially  of  the  method  of  computing 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  ms.  for  the  printer. 
If  any  library  of  220,000  volumes  can  print 
an  edition  of  3000  copies  of  its  catalog  at  a 
total  expense  of  less  than  $22,000,  exclusive 
of  the  librarian's  salary,  printed  catalogs  are 
by  no  means  such  an  impossibility  as  has 
been  assumed.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
although  begun  in  1895,  the  catalog  as  printed 
contains  the  titles  of  all  books  added  up  to 
Dec.  31,  1901.  Surely  whether  or  no  we  like 
the  form  of  entry  adopted,  or  accept  the  fig- 
ures given  as  explaining  the  total  cost,  we 
have  in  this  volume  a  decidedly  interesting 
and  wholly  creditable  piece  of  work. 

WM.  WARNER  BISHOP. 

*  Proceedings  1899,  p.  8-14;  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  vol. 
24,  1899. 
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%ibran?  nEconomp  anfc  tMstorp. 

GENERAL. 

CLEGG,  James,  (ed.)     The  International  direc- 
tory of  booksellers   and  bibliophiles'  man- 
ual, including  lists  of  the  public  libraries  of 
the     world,     publishers,     book     collectors, 
learned  societies  and  institutions,  universi- 
ties   and    colleges,    etc.,     etc.      Rochdale, 
James  Clegg,  1903.    11+384  p.  12°. 
This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  this  work  and 
is  edited  on  the  same  lines  as  the  one  of  1899 
— 'the  fifth.     Of  the  libraries  of  the  world 
3505  are  included  in  this  volume,  801  being  in 
the  United  States. 

MAYER,  Alfred  Goldsborough.  Educational 
efficiency  of  our  museums.  (In  North 
American  Review,  Oct.,  1903.  177:564- 

569.) 

Urges  the  importance  of  libraries  m  con- 
nection with  museums.  "It  is  shameful  to 
record  that  12  of  the  leading  museums  of  the 
United  States  are  expending  on  the  average 
but  one  per  cent,  of  their  annual  incomes 
upon  books." 

WHARTON,  Edith.  The  vice  of  reading.  (In 
North  American  Review,  Oct.,  1903.  177: 
513-521.) 

A  clever  protest  against  "mechanical"  read- 
ing and  an  endeavor  to  show  the  harm  done 
to  literature  by  the  mechanical  reader. 

ZUEBLIN,  Charles.     American  municipal  pro- 
gress :  chapters  in  municipal  sociology  (The 
citizens'   library).     New   York,  Macmillan 
Co.,  1902.    5+380  p.  12°. 
The  chapter  on  public  libraries  (pages  173- 

205)  is  a  good  review  of  present-day  activities 

in  city  libraries. 

LOCAL. 

Boston   Athenceum.     KELLOGG,    Augusta    W. 
The  Boston  Athenaeum.    (In  New  England 
Magazine,  October,  1903,  p.  167-185.) 
An  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
library  from  its  inception,  with  illustrations 
of  interior  and  exterior  of  the  present  build- 
ing and  portraits  of  the  first,  fourth,  and  pres- 
ent librarians. 

Cedar  Falls  (la.)  P.  L.  The  Carnegie- 
Dayton  Library  building  was  dedicated  on 
Sept.  24.  The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000,  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  on  a 
site  presented  to  the  city  by  Mrs.  M.  N.  Day- 
ton. It  is  of  pressed  brick,  trimmed  with 
Bedford  stone. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1902.)  This  report  is  so  belated 
that  the  information  it  conveys  is  in  general 
already  familiar.  The  statistics  are  as  fol- 
lows: Added  30,854  v.,  6104  pm. ;  total  235,- 


014  v.,  41,855  pm.  Issued,  home  use  728,450. 
Present  registration  43,670.  Receipts  $103,- 
442.22;  expenses  $102,181.37. 

Mr.  Hodges  gives  a  most  interesting  review 
of  the  plans  and  activities  of  the  library, 
touching  especially  on  the  system  of  travelling 
libraries  maintained  and  on  the  work  done 
for  the  blind. 

Columbia  University  L.  The  issue  of  read- 
ers' cards  to  the  general  public  has  recently 
been  much  restricted,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  confine  the  use  of  the  library  closely 
to  students  and  others  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity. Dr.  Canfield,  according  to  the  Even- 
ing Post,  is  quoted  as  follows  upon  the  new 
regulations :  "The  Columbia  Library  was  be- 
ginning to  be  looked  upon  as  a  public  li- 
brary ;  it  is  not  a  public  library.  Peopie,  when 
they  had  nothing  better  to  do,  dropped  into 
our  periodical  room.  The  demands  upon  the 
library  made  by  the  officers  and  students  are 
very  heavy,  and  we  have  decided  not  to  grant 
readers'  privileges  to  outsiders  except  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  work  which 
cannot  well  be  carried  on  at  the  other  libra- 
ries of  the  city." 

Connellsville,  Pa.  Carnegie  F.  L.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  teachers  of  the  Connellsville  public 
schools  was  held  in  the  high  school  building 
on  Sept.  14,  when  Miss  Anna  Day,  the  libra- 
rian, outlined  the  co-operative  work  planned 
to  bring  the  library  into  closer  relations  with 
the  schools.  "Reserve"  books  on  special  sub- 
jects are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  teachers,  a 
teachers'  corner  has  been  established  at  the 
library,  and  a  Friday  afternoon  "story  hour" 
for  school  children  has  been  arranged  for. 

Denver  (Colo.)  P.  L.  The  library  was 
opened  in  its  new  quarters  in  La  Veta  Place 
on  Sept.  2.  The  new  rooms  are  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  old  ones,  in  giving  more 
space  and  ample  light  and  permitting  more 
systematic  arrangement.  A  children's  room 
has  been  provided  on  the  ground  floor,  ad- 
joining the  newspaper  reading  room.  The 
open-shelf  system  previously  in  operation  has 
been  discontinued,  and  a  new  catalog  has 
been  issued.  The  delivery  room  occupies  the 
second  floor  of  the  building,  where  also  is  the 
librarian's  office ;  and  the  main  reading  and 
reference  rooms  are  on  the  third  floor.  The 
present  building  is  only  temporary,  until  the 
funds  required  by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  as- 
sure his  gift  of  $200,000  for  a  building  are 
secured. 

Farmington,  Me.  Cutler  Memorial  L.  The 
Cutler  Memorial  Library  was  dedicated  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  9.  All  the  schools  of  the 
village  were  closed,  and  for  two  hours  busi- 
ness was  practically  suspended.  The  presen- 
tation address  was  made  by  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Cutler,  of  Bangor,  and  an  address  was  also 
given  by  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  New  York 
City. 

The  building,  which  was  erected  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $40,000,  is  of  light  granite.  The 
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entrance  is  into  a  main  hall  14x8  feet;  on 
the  left  is  a  circular  delivery  room  opening 
from  the  stack  room,  and  on  this  floor  also 
are  reading  room,  children's  room  and  libra- 
rian's office.  All  fittings  are  carefully  se- 
lected and  most  artistic. 

Kent  (O.)  F.  L.  The  Carnegie  Library 
building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sept.  26. 

Louisville  (ATy.)  P.  L.  With  the  appoint- 
ment on  Sept.  14  of  Anderson  H.  Hopkins  as 
librarian,  the  trustees  have  taken  up  actively 
the  plans  for  the  Carnegie  building.  Mr. 
Hopkins  visited  Louisville  on  Sept.  20,  for 
consultation  with  the  trustees  and  the  build- 
ing committee.  Plans  for  the  building  will 
be  submitted  in  competition  by  10  architects, 
five  from  Louisiana  and  five  from  outside  the 
state,  to  be  chosen  by  the  trustees.  Each 
competing  architect  will  receive  a  fee  of  $200, 
and  decision  upon  the  plans  will  be  rendered 
by  Professor  W.  R.  Ware,  of  Columbia,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins,  who  were  selected  by  the  trus- 
tees to  serve  as  judges.  The  building,  as  is 
well  known,  will  be  erected  from  the  fund  of 
$250,000,  given  for  the  purpose  by  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Maryland  Diocesan  L.,  Baltimore.  An  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  library  by  G.  B.  Utley 
appears  in  The  Maryland  Churchman  for 
October.  Its  history  dates  from  1871,  when  a 
legacy  received  by  Bishop  Whittingham  was 
applied  by  him  to  the  erection  of  a  building 
"to  be  used  forever  as  a  library  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  and  his  successors.  On  the 
death  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  in  1871,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  bequeathed  all  his  books, 
papers  and  letters  not  of  a  private  nature  to 
the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland, 
the  library  to  be  known  as  the  Stinnecke 
Maryland  Episcopal  Library,  in  memory  of 
the  giver  of  the  legacy  which  had  made  pos- 
sible the  erection  of  the  building.  A  library 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  convention 
of  1880,  and  Miss  Margaret  Harrison  Whit- 
tingham, the  daughter  of  the  bishop,  was 
unanimously  chosen  librarian.  The  collec- 
tion at  this  time,  consisting  only  of  Bishop 
Whittingham's  bequest,  contained  about  12,- 
ooo  volumes,  about  2000  volumes  having  been 
added  since  1871. 

"In  the  following  decade  the  library  had  a 
steady  but  slow  growth,  principally  from  do- 
nations, as  there  was  little  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  The  records  of  the  diocese 
were  deposited  in  the  library  building  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Whittingham.  A  lending  de- 
partment was  organized  in  1889,  which  grew 
rapidly,  largely  through  gifts  and  bequests. 
A  fee  of  $i  a  year  was  charged  for  the  loan 
of  books,  this  payment  being  requested  from 
parishes  rather  than  from  clergymen.  With 
the  gift  in  1896  of  the  Dalrymple  collection  of 
8000  v.,  enlarged  quarters  became  an  impera- 
tive necessity,  syid  at  the  convention  of  1897 


the  sum  of  $25,000  was  voted  for  providing  a 
suitable  place  for  the  library.  Property  ad- 
joining the  bishop's  residence  and  the  old 
building  was  secured,  the  necessary  alterations 
were  made,  and  the  Dalrymple  collection,  the 
lending  department,  the  records  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  the  overflow  of  the  Whittingham 
collection  were  removed  to  the  new  building. 
In  September,  1899,  the  post  of  associate  li- 
brarian was  created  and  filled  by  William 
Franklin  Koopman,  who  died  on  April  25, 
1901.  He  was  succeeded  in  September  of 
that  year  by  George  Burwell  Utley,  the  pres- 
ent librarian.  Miss  Whittingham,  librarian 
of  the  Diocesan  Library  since  its  organiza- 
tion, died  on  Feb.  n,  1903. 

"Several  valuable  donations  have  recently 
been  made.  In  1898  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mack- 
lin  gave  the  library  of  her  father,  the  late 
Judge  William  A.  Stewart,  consisting  of  770 
volumes,  mostly  theological.  In  this  present 
year  (1903)  the  library  has  received  nearly 
600  volumes  of  choice  matter  from  one  of 
•Maryland's  venerable  presbyters,  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Nott,  D.D.  The  library  is  not 
wholly  classified  as  yet.  Until  this  work  is 
completed  the  exact  number  of  volumes  it 
contains  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  number 
is  probably  a  little  more  than  30,000  volumes, 
besides  the  valuable  and  extensive  collection 
of  parish  records,  Maryland  ms.  history,  and 
other  valuable  matter  which  compose  the 
records  of  the  diocese." 

Nashua,  N.  H.  Hunt  Memorial  L.  The 
John  M.  Hunt  Memorial  Library  was  opened 
on  the  morning  of  Sept.  28,  without  formal 
exercises.  The  building  has  a  fine  central  lo- 
cation, the  site  upon  which  it  stands  having 
cost  $35,000,  and  the  building  and  equipment 
$50,000,  the  latter  sum  being  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Hunt. 

The  library  is  of  the  Elizabethan  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  of  brick  with  heavy 
sandstone  trimmings.  The  main  building  is 
low,  being  but  one  story  in  height,  with  a 
large  wing  extending  on  one  side.  From  the 
center  of  the  building  rises  an  imposing  clock 
tower.  The  windows  are  deep,  long  and  nar- 
row and  set  with  leaded  panes  of  glass.  The 
main  entrance  opens  into  a  tiled  entry.  Dark 
oaken  panels  rise  about  half  way  to  the  ceil- 
ing and  the  remainder  of  the  wall  is  in  dark 
red  finish.  Through  an  arched  opening  one 
passes  to  the  general  delivery  room  of  the 
building.  To  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the 
general  reading  room.  Over  the  entrance  to 
this  room  is  hung  the  portrait  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  only  memorial  to  him  within  the 
building.  To  the  left  is  the  delivery  counter. 
The  trustees'  room  and  the  librarian's  room 
open  from  the  delivery  room.  To  the  right  of 
the  main  doorway  is  the  large  and  handsome 
reading  room,  richly  fitted  up  and  equipped 
with  wall  shelves.  The  two-storied  stack  was 
installed  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

New  York  P.  L.  Whistler's  recent  death 
and  the  resultant  increased  interest  in  his 
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work  and  personality  form  the  obvious  raison 
d'etre  of  the  exhibition  with  which  the  Print 
Department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
in  the  Lenox  Library  building  has  opened  the 
present  season.  The  show  consists  of  a  se- 
lection from  Whistler's  best  and  most  char- 
acteristic etchings,  some  of  his  lithographs,  a 
number  of  photographs  of  paintings  (includ- 
ing the  portraits  of  his  mother  and  of  Car- 
lyle,  the  White  Girl,  and  some  nocturnes), 
portraits  and  caricatures  of  the  artist,  and 
some  Whistler  literature.  The  etchings  in- 
clude examples  of  work  done  at  various  stages 
of  his  career,  and  well  illustrate  the  variety 
of  his  method.  In  the  print  galleries  on  the 
floor  above  the  Arundel  prints  have  given 
way  to  an  exhibit  of  etchings  by  Felix  Brac- 
quemond,  selected,  like  the  Whistler  prints, 
from  the  rich  resources  of  the  Avery  collec- 
tion. 

The  Evening  Post  for  Oct.  3  contains  an 
article  describing  the  use  of  books  by  chil- 
dren at  the  Chatham  Square  branch,  entitled 
"Jew  babes  at  the  library"  —  extremely  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  in  its  portrayal  of 
racial  traits. 

Oskaloosa,  La.  The  new  Carnegie  Library, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  was  opened  on 
Sept.  7.  It  is  two-storied,  of  pressed  brick, 
trimmed  with  terra  cotta,  and  centrally  lo- 
cated. It  contains  about  5000  volumes. 

Rockville  (Ct.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Judge  Dwight  Loomis.  of  Hartford,  the 
library  receives  a  bequest  of  $500. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  F.  P.  L.  (i3th  rpt.— 
year  ending  April  30,  1903.)  Added  4317; 
total  25,435.  Issued,  home  use  120,445  (fict. 
77  % )  ;  total  use  of  books  143,459.  New  reg- 
istration 1223:  total  cardholders  6001.  Re- 
ceipts $13.551-67;  expenses  $13,475.04. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was 
the  opening  of  the  Carnegie  branch  building, 
which  has  been  previously  described  in  these 
pages.  The  usefulness  of  this  branch  illus- 
trates "the  good  accomplished  by  the  placing 
of  books,  even  in  comparatively  small  collec- 
tions, where  they  are  readily  accessible  to  the 
people.  With  delivery  stations  and  two  col- 
lections in  school  houses,  the  best  circulation 
the  library  had  heretofore  obtained  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  city  had  been  less 
than  1800  yearly,  this  not  counting,  of  course, 
the  few  books  taken  from  the  library  by  peo- 
ple who  used  it  direct.  From  an  experience 
of  five  months,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  volumes 
will  be  issued  for  home  use  the  coming  year, 
besides  a  large  use  of  the  library  for  refer- 
ence and  reading  purposes. 

"There  is  need  at  this  time  for  more 
branches  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions 
of  the  city.  From  the  standpoint  of  reaching 
and  benefiting  the  masses,  the  duplication  of 
books  that  are  suitable  for  the  many  through 
branches  is  preferable  to  piling  up  on  shelves 


in  the  main  library  books  valuable  only  to 
the  few." 

San  Francisco  (Co/.)  P.  L.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  branch  library  building  given  to 
the  city  by  Andrew  B.  McCreery  was  laid  on 
Sept.  19  with  elaborate  exercises  by  the  Or- 
der of  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 

At  the  election  held  on  Sept.  29  the  propo- 
sition was  carried  to  issue  bonds  for  $1,647,- 
ooo  for  a  public  library  building  and  site. 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.  Jubal  Howe  Memorial 
L.  The  library  building  established  from  the 
fund  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  Jubal  Howe, 
who  died  in  1874,  was-  dedicated  on  Sept.  24. 
The  address  of  the  day  was  made  by  Senator 
George  F.  Hoar.  This  fund  was  left  in  trust 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Howe's  daughter,  which 
took  place  in  1898,  and  it  was  appraised  in 
March,  1902,  at  $51,600,  at  which  time  the 
town  voted  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  amount 
to  the  erection  of  a  library  building.  The 
building  cost  in  all  $30,609.60,  and  was 
planned  by  Barker  &  Nourse,  of  Worcester. 
It  is  situated  on  an  attractive  site  east  of  the 
town  hall.  It  has  underpinnings  to  the  first 
story  of  granite,  and  above  the  building  is  of 
yellow-gray  brick  with  gray  canyon  sand- 
stone trimmings,  the  whole  roofed  with  black 
slate.  The  entire  building  is  56  feet  wide  and 
70  feet  long  and  covers  3152  square  feet  of 
ground.  The  main  building  is  38  by  56  feet 
and  the  main  entrance  leads  to  the  reception 
hall,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  the  delivery  room. 
At  the  left  is  the  public  reading  room, 
18  by  24  feet,  and  back  of  this  the  librarian's 
room.  The  children  were  not  forgotten,  a 
special  room  being  arranged  for  them  at  the 
right  of  the  reception  room.  Near  the  chil- 
dren's room  is  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
lavatory  and  basement.  All  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  are  finished  in  quartered  white  oak. 

On  the  main  landing  of  the  stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  second  floor  is  a  large  memorial 
window  with  the  inscription,  "Let  Your  Quest 
Be  for  Knowledge."  On  the  second  floor  is 
the  main  hall,  34  by  35  feet,  with  a  trustees' 
room  and  stack  room  adjacent.  The  latter 
apartment  is  fireproof  and  is  separated  from 
the  main  building  by  a  fireproof  partition. 
There  is  now  in  place  a  one-tier  stack  contain- 
ing 16,400  volumes. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  Assoc.  (42d 
rpt.  —  year  ending  May  5,  1903.)  Added 
7102;  total  125,603.  Issued,  home  use  287,- 
634,  an  increase  of  29,696  v.,  or  nj^  per  cent, 
over  the  circulation  of  the  previous  year. 
New  registration  5574;  total  registration  16,- 
040. 

This  is  the  first  annual  report  of  the  present 
librarian,  Mr.  Wellman.  The  system  of  li- 
brary agencies  includes  three  branches  open 
two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  three  deposit 
stations  in  schools,  school  collections  in  146 
public  school  class  rooms,  and  collections  sent 
to  clubs  and  associations,  fire  engine  houses, 
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etc.  "These  agencies,  numbering  179  in  all, 
cover  fairly  well  the  territory  of  38^2  square 
miles  comprised  within  the  city  limits,  except 
the  large  section  north  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad." 

Numerous  exhibitions  of  photographs  and 
books  have  been  held,  and  effort  is  made  to 
bring  the  library  constantly  to  public  atten- 
tion through  lists,  bulletins,  etc.  The  dupli- 
cate pay  collection  of  popular  books  "has 
given  general  satisfaction."  Every  effort  is 
made  to  increase  the  industrial  and  technical 
use  of  the  library  and  to  round  out  the  col- 
lection in  this  department.  Of  late  years  the 
administrative  work  of  the  library  has  in- 
creased so  largely  that  the  sum  available  for 
purchase  of  books  has  diminished  from  about 
$7000  a  year  ago  to  a  present  average  of  about 
$4800. 

The  work  of  reclassifying  and  recataloging 
the  collection  is  still  in  progress ;  accession 
methods  have  been  simplified,  and  the  system 
of  library  accounts  has  been  remodelled. 

"The  home  delivery  has  been  continued,  but 
the  messenger  is  now  paid  directly  by  the 
subscribers,  and  the  library  simply  issues 
books  as  it  would  to  any  messenger  sent  by 
a  borrower.  Thus  the  expense  formerly  in- 
curred has  been  avoided.  The  library,  how- 
ever, retains  the  right  to  supervise  the  de- 
livery, and  in  return  loans  the  messenger  a 
small  travelling  library  from  which  the  bor- 
rower who  is  disappointed  in  his  application 
may  select  a  book.  This  feature  has  given  es- 
pecial satisfaction.  Last  year  the  delivery 
started  with  60  subscribers  and  dwindled  to 
18,  while  this  season  it  began  with  32  and  has 
increased  to  60,  and  3998  volumes  have  been 
delivered." 

Taunton,  Mass.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
new  Carnegie  Library  building  was  laid  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sept.  14. 

Trinity  College  L.,  Hartford,  Ct.  (Rpt., 
1902-3.)  Added  1530  v.,  912  pm. ;  total  46,- 
660  v.,  29,097  pm.  Total  attendance  3706. 
The  more  important  accessions  of  the  year 
are  noted. 

The  collection  of  periodicals  and  journals 
particularly  needs  to  be  strengthened,  and  for 
this  purpose  increased  funds  are  necessary. 
"Rightly  or  wrongly  the  academic  world  to- 
day maintains  that  advanced  study  and  re- 
search is  impossible  without  access  to  a 
wealth  of  journals  and  proceedings  of  learned 
societies." 

The  library  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  printed  catalog  cards.  "As  a  re- 
sult steady  and  gratifying  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  recataloging  of  our  collection. 
At  the  date  of  this  report  3118  cards,  repre- 
senting 968  titles  and  1708  volumes,  have 
been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $29.12.  These 
figures  show  at  a  glance  how  valuable  this 
new  departure  has  been  to  us,  and  at  what 
an  absurdly  small  cost  a  large  amount  of 


skilled    bibliographical    work    has    been    ob- 
tained." 

Washington  (D.  C.)  P.  L.  Estimates  of 
appropriations  desired  for  library  mainte- 
nance for  the  next  fiscal  year  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  District  commissioners.  These 
call  for  a  total  appropriation  of  $46,340.  Of 
this  sum  $27,340  is  for  salaries,  $3000  for  bind- 
ing, $6000  for  fuel,  lighting  and  contingent 
expenses,  and  $10,000  for  purchase  of  books. 
The  estimates  include  provision  for  three  ad- 
ditional assistants,  at  $900,  $720,  and  $600  re- 
spectively, and  increases  of  salary  for  libra- 
rian ($2500  to  $3000),  assistant  librarian 
($1000  to  $1200),  and  head  cataloger  ($900 
to  $1000). 

Wilmington  (O.)  P.  L.  The  cornerstone 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  building,  to  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  was  laid  on  Sept.  17. 

Youngstown,  O.  McMillan  F.  L.  The  li- 
brary will  start  an  apprentice  class  for  the 
training  of  assistants,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber, for  which  entrance  examinations  will  be 
held  on  Oct.  24. 

FOREIGN. 

Berlin,  School  for  women  librarians.  On 
the  initiative  of  Professor  Wolfstieg,  a  regu- 
lar institution  for  the  education  of  women  li- 
brarians has  been  opened  in  Berlin.  The 
course  of  study  has  been  officially  approved 
by  the  Prussian  Cultus  Ministry.  It  is  called 
the  Bibliothekarinnen-Schule,  and  is  to  con- 
stitute the  beginning  of  a  Frauenhochschule 
fur  den  Bibliothekdienst,  the  whole  really  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Comenius-Gesellschaft, 
which  has  recently  undertaken  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  whole  library  system  in  Berlin,  and 
has  incidentally  established  the  new  school. 
The  entering  class  numbers  II  women.  Full 
accounts  of  this  innovation  are  to  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  society  (vol.  n,  p.  33), 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Wolfstieg. — Na- 
tion,  Oct.  i. 

Chatham  (Ontario,  Can.)  P.  L.  The  Car- 
negie library  building  was  opened  with  elab- 
orate exercises  on  Sept.  14.  Sir  Richard  Har- 
court,  minister  of  education,  presided  over 
the  ceremonies. 

Christiania,  Deichmanske  bibliothek.  (Rpt., 
1902.)  This  report  is  devoted  partly  to  a 
discussion  of  the  value  of  branch  libraries, 
which  Mr.  Nyhuus,  the  librarian,  emphasizes 
very  strongly.  The  need  of  smaller  book  col- 
lections in  various  parts  of  the  city  was  felt 
in  Christiania  as  long  ago  as  in  1842,  when 
the  poet  Henrik  Wergeland  opened  a  small 
library  in  his  home  and  advertised  in  the 
papers  that  any  workingman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  wished  to  avail  himself  of  it  could 
borrow  books  free  of  charge  every  Sunday 
from  i  to  3  p.m.  Wergeland  expressed  in  a 
later  advertisement  his  gratification  at  the  re- 
sult and  his  hope  that  the  plan  might  be  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  the  capital.  Nothing 
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seems  to  have  come  of  the  suggestion,  how- 
ever, and  even  now  the  energetic  librarian  of 
"Deichman"  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  powers  that  be  in  the  Norwegian  capital 
of  the  importance  of  branch  libraries  in  a  city 
covering  a  rather  large  area.  But  that  he  has 
not  lost  hope  of  success  some  day  is  clear 
from  the  tone  of  his  report.  He  is,  in  fact, 
ready  with  another  suggestion,  namely,  that 
his  library  should  buy  technical  books  for  the 
use  of  the  clerks  in  the  city  offices,  some  of 
whom  have  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  He  suggests  that  the  city  cor- 
poration would  gain  by  transferring  the 
greater  part  of  these  appropriations  to  the 
Deichman  library.  A.  G.  S.  J. 

Westmount  (Can.}  P.  L.  Added  400;  to- 
tal 4000.  Issued  36,000.  New  registration 
359;  total  registration  2800. 

(Bifts  ant)  JSequests. 

Danby,  Vt.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Silas  L. 
Griffith,  who  died  on  July  21  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  the  town  received  a  bequest  of  $50,000 
for  a  public  library  building. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.}  P.  L.  Mrs.  Matthew 
Keenan  has  given  $5000  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  literature  for  the  Matthew  Keenan 
memorial  room  established  by  her  as  a  me- 
morial to  her  husband. 

Syracuse  University  L.  The  library  has  re- 
ceived from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  John 
Morrison  Reid  a  bequest  of  $6000  annual  in- 
come to  be  devoted  to  "library  improvements." 
The  bequest  is  in  the  form  of  a  released  an- 
nuity. 

Webster  City,  la.  Kendall  Young  L.  By 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Kendall  Young,  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  on  Sept.  7,  Webster  City  re- 
ceives a  fund  of  $200,000,  left  by  the  late 
Kendall  Young  in  trust  until  the  death  of  his 
wife.  Of  this  it  is  provided  that  $25,000  shall 
be  expended  on  a  fireproof  building,  the  re- 
mainder to  be  held  as  an  endowment  fund  and 
the  income  only  to  be  devoted  to  library  pur- 
poses. The  Kendall  Young  Library  was  es- 
tablished on  a  small  scale  in  1898,  as  a  me- 
morial to  her  husband  by  Mrs.  Young,  who 
gave  the  handsome  Young  residence  as  a  tem- 
porary home  for  it,  and  devoted  the  surplus 
income  of  her  husband's  estate  to  its  mainte- 
nance. 

Carnegie  library  gifts. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.  Aug.  12.  $10,000.  Ac- 
cepted. 

Elivood,  Ind.    Sept.  25.    $5000. 

Flint,  Mich.  Sept.  9.  $10,000  additional, 
making  a  total  of  $25,000. 

Pueblo,  Col.     Sept.  n.     $10,000  additional, 
making  a  total  of  $70,000. 
St.  Mary's,  Canada.    Sept.  30.    $5000. 


^Librarians. 


AMBLER,  Miss  Sarah,  of  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  cataloger  in  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

ARNOLD,  Miss  Lillian  B.,  University  of  Illi- 
nois Library  School,  class  of  1902,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

BACHE,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.,  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School,  class  of  1903,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  reading  room  of  the  New- 
ark (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library. 

BEEBE,  Frank  Nellis,  state  law  librarian  of 
Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  Columbus  on  Sept. 
27.  Mr.  Beebe  was  born  in  Columbus  on 
Feb.  12,  1851,  and  had  lived  in  that  city  all  his 
life.  His  father  held  the  position  of  state  law 
librarian  until  his  death  in  1880,  when  Frank 
Beebe  succeeded  to  the  position.  He  had 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878,  but  never 
practiced.  Mr.  Beebe  was  well  known  by  his 
compilations  of  Ohio  state  reports  and  cita- 
tions, and  was  an  authority  on  the  legal  bib- 
liography of  the  state. 

CALVERT,  Miss  Rose,  vice-librarian  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Public  Library,  died  at  her  home 
in  Toledo  on  Sept.  25.  She  joined  the  library 
staff  in  1874,  being  the  third  person  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  library,  and  was  later  elected 
librarian  by  the  trustees.  This  responsibility 
she  shrank  from  assuming,  and  declined  the 
appointment  in  favor  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  Jermain, 
who  has  only  recently  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Sewall.  For  nearly  30  years  she  gave 
faithful  and  devoted  service  to  the  library, 
and  her  gentle  and  sweet  nature  had  endeared 
her  to  her  associates  and  to  the  public. 

CHAPMAN,  Grace  Darling,  of  the  New  York 
State  Librajy  School,  class  of  1903,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  New  York  State 
Library. 

DICKINSON,  Asa  Don,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1902-3,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary. 

FAIRCHILD,  Mrs.  Salome  Cutler,  spent  eight 
weeks  of  the  past  summer  in  England,  study- 
ing libraries  in  London  and  Manchester.  She 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion at  Leeds,  Sept.  8-10,  and  spoke  on  "What 
American  libraries  are  doing  for  children  and 
young  people." 

FLETCHER,  Robert  S.,  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negie Public  Library,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  librarian-in-charge  of  the 
Williamsburgh  branch  of  the  Brooklyn  (N. 
Y.)  Public  Library.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  son  of 
William  I.  Fletcher,  librarian  of  Amherst 
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College,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  class 
of  '97.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library  in  September,  1898,  and  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Bradford  library  in 
October,  1900.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Keystone  State  Library  Association. 

HOLDEN,  Dr.  Austin,  librarian  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Bos- 
ton, died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  on  Oct.  2.  Dr.  Holden  was  born  in 
Charlestown  49  years  ago,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  with  the  class  of  '88. 

HOPKINS,  Anderson  Hoyt,  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  of  Chicago, 
was  on  Sept.  16  elected  librarian  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  a  salary 
of  $3600.  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  has  been  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  John  Crerar  Library  since 
September,  1895,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  class  of  1892,  and  from  1887 
to  1895  was  connected  with  the  university  li- 
brary, first  as  assistant  and  later  as  assistant 
librarian.  Since  his  connection  with  the  Cre- 
rar Library  he  has  been  prominent  in  library 
activities  in  Illinois  and  in  the  national  asso- 
ciation, has  served  for  two  terms  ag  pres- 
ident of  the  Illinois  Library  Association  and 
of  the  Chicago  Library  Club,  and  was  the 
first  alumni  lecturer  of  the  Illinois  State  Li- 
brary School.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Library  Association  since  1893,  and 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  on  its  program  at 
the  Waukesha,  Magnolia,  and  Niagara  Falls 
conferences.  His  appointment  to  Louisville 
gives  opportunity  for  broad  and  constructive 
work  in  the  development  of  the  public  library, 
practically  from  its  organization,  in  a  modern 
and  adequate  Carnegie  building. 

LEDBETTER-EDWARDS.  Miss  Ella  May  Ed- 
wards, cataloger  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  was  married  to  Mr.  Dancy  Ledbetter, 
of  Dublin,  Texas,  at  her  home  in  Holley,  New 
York,  on  Sept.  30. 

MANCHESTER,  Earl  Northup,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  1902-3,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  Brown  University  Li- 
brary, Providence,  R.  I. 

MULLIGAN,  Miss  Emily  Hazel,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Library,  class  of  1903,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Public 
Library,  succeeding  Miss  Nathalie  Winser, 
resigned. 

STEWART,  Miss  Irene,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  1898-99,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  cataloger  in  the  Worcester  Public  Li- 
brary to  become  cataloger  at  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

WYER,  Malcolm  Glenn,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1903,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Coburn  Library  of 
Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 


Gataloafno  anfc  Classification. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE  NATION  ALE.  Catalogue  gen- 
eral des  livres  imprimes.  Auteurs.  Tome 
13 :  Bie-Blanzy.  Paris,  Imp.  Nationale, 
1903.  2  col.  627  p.  8°. 

Departement  des   Imprimes.     Catalogue 

de  1'histoire  de  1'Amerique;  par  George  A. 

Barringer,    Bibliothecaire   au   Departement 

des  Imprimes.    I.    Paris,  1903. 

While  the  printed  author  catalog  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  France  is  appearing  so  slowly 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  a  list  of 
its  Americana  can  be  issued,  even  in  mimeo- 
graph. This  first  volume  is  a  quarto  of  854 
pages,  in  sheets,  with  double  columns,  writ- 
ten in  a  clear  and  attractive  hand.  It  is  de- 
voted to  general  works  and  documents,  and 
is  distributed  in  this  country  through  the 
State  Department. 

KATALOG  OVER  BOGER  SKIKKET  FOR  FOLKEBOG- 
SAMLINGER.  Udgivet  af  Kirkedepartemen- 
tet;  Udarbeidet  af  Haakon  Nyhuus,  med 
bistand  af  flere  fagmaend.  Kristiania,  1903. 
96  p. 

While  in  Sweden  the  movement  for  public 
libraries  is  of  a  more  private  nature,  kept  up 
by  private  organizations,  in  Norway  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  active  factor.  The  present 
list  is  compiled  by  the  librarian  of  the  Deich- 
man  Library  in  Christiania,  to  whose  initia- 
tive and  energy  the  recent  interest  in  libra- 
ries in  Norway  seems  to  be  largely  due.  It 
contains  over  3000  titles,  arranged  according 
to  the  D.  C.,  with  the  exception  of  fiction, 
which  is  put  by  itself  at  the  end.  The  will- 
ingness of  the  publishers  to  grant  discount 
has  had  a  deciding  influence  on  the  final  se- 
lection, though  the  primary  selection  was 
made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  books.  Mr.  Nyhuus  has  had  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  a  large  number  of 
university  men  and  other  specialists,  and  it 
is  stated  in  the  preface  that  while  the  main 
purpose  of  the  public  libraries  is  to  reach  the 
large  masses  of  the  people,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  are  really  for  all  the  people, 
learned  as  well  as  unlearned.  A.  G.  S.  J. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  A  calendar  of  John 
Paul  Jones  manuscripts;  comp.  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Henry  Lincoln,  of  the 
Division  of  Manuscripts.  Washington,  Gov. 
Print.  Office,  1903.  316  p.  1.  O. 

The  calendar  proper  covers  190  pages,  and 
is  followed  by  an  index  of  names,  p.  201-316. 

A  list  of  Lincolniana ;  by  George  Thomas 

Ritchie,  assistant  in  Catalogue  Division.    I, 
Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  2,  Writings 
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relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln.    Washington, 
Gov.  Print.  Office,  10x53.    75  p.  1.  O. 
The  first  part  of  this  interesting  list  con- 
tains about  60  titles;  the  second  part  covers 
66  pages. 

The  NEW  YORK  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  Septem- 
ber is  mainly  devoted  to  the  "Letters  of  John 
Bowes  on  Scotch  affairs  in  1589-1590,"  se- 
lected from  a  manuscript  volume  in  the  Hard- 
wicke  collection,  and  believed  never  to  have 
been  printed  before. 

The  NEWARK  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.  issues  a  Sep- 
tember list  of  "Books  for  boys  and  girls," 
covering  17  pages.  This  includes  1697  titles, 
being  the  extent  of  the  collection  in  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  library.  This  col- 
lection has  been  carefully  revised  in  compari- 
son with  the  lists  of  books  for  young  people 
published  by  the  libraries  of  Springfield,  Buf- 
falo and  Cleveland.  A  few  books  not  for  chil- 
dren have  been  added  —  in  technology,  sci- 
ence, travel  and  like  subjects  —  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  the  collection  "really  rep- 
resentative of  the  world  of  books."  The  list 
should  be  suggestive  and  useful  in  other  li- 
braries. 

ST.  JOSEPH  (Mo.)  F.  P.  L.  Fifth  supplement 
to  the  classified  list  of  the  circulating  de- 
partment. Additions  from  May  i,  1902,  to 
April  30,  1903.  v.  6,  quarterly  bulletin,  con- 
solidated. 23  p.  8°.  ' 

The  SAN  FRANCISCO  (Co/.)  P.  L.  Bulletin 
for  September  has  a  short  reading  list  on 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

The  SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  Sep- 
tember contains  short  reading  lists  on  Leo 
XIIL,  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Vatican. 

The  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.)  CITY  L.  issues  an 
eight-page  leaflet  listing  "cheerful  books  — 
books  most  of  which  have  pleasant  endings, 
for  the  sick  room,  the  hammock  or  the  win- 
ter fireside."  It  includes  100  titles. 

The  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.)  CITY  L.  Monthly 
makes  its  first  appearance  for  September  as  a 
large  quarto  of  12  pages,  with  eight  full-page 
inset  plates.  It  is  published  for  the  library 
by  the  American  Architect  Co.  of  Boston, 
and  is  the  same  in  general  style  as  that  firm's 
Public  Library  Monthly,  recently  started.  The 
lists  and  notes  relating  to  the  library  are  in 
scant  proportion  to  the  advertisements  and 
plates,  and  the  publication  seems  too  unwieldy 
for  convenient  use. 

FULL  NAMES. 

JOAQUIN  MILLER.  —  In  the  entry  of  a  new 
book  by  Joaquin  Miller  in  the  issue  of  The 
Publishers'  Weekly  for  Aug.  i,  the  author's 
real  name  is  given  as  Cincinnatus  Hiner 
Miller.  I  find  that  this  form  of  the  name  is 
used  consistently  throughout  the  "American 
catalogue."  It  is  so  printed  in  the  catalog  of 
the  British  Museum,  Allibone's  "Critical  dic- 


tionary of  English  literature,"  Stedman's 
"American  anthology,"  the  catalog  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore,  etc.  The 
middle  name  is  printed  Heine  in  "Who's  who 
in  America,"  Appleton's  "Cyclopaedia  of 
American  biography,"  "National  cyclopaedia 
of  American  biography,"  Warner's  "World's 
best  literature"  and  Cushing's  "Anonyms," 
while  the  Boston  Athenaeum  catalog  prints 
"Hiner  (Heine?)."  There  being  almost  as 
much  authority  for  one  form  as  for  the  other, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Miller,  asking  him  to  put  li- 
brarians out  of  their  misery  and  settle  this 
question  once  for  all.  He  replied  that  his 
mother  named  him  Cincinnatus  Heine,  the 
second  name  being  given  him  because  of  his 
mother's  fondness  for  the  German  poet  of 
that  name.  On  the  theory  that  a  writer 
should  know  his  own  name,  should  not  this 
settle  the  question? 

Could  Hiner  be  phonetic  New  York  and 
New  England  for  Heine? 

EDWIN  H.  ANDERSON, 

Librarian  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

.TBibltograpbg. 

DIBDIN,  Charles.  Dibdin,  E.  Rimbault.  A 
bibliographical  account  of  the  works  of 
Charles  Dibdin.  (In  No'tes  and  'Queries, 
Sept.  5,  1903.  9th  ser.,  12:  183-184.) 
The  years  1798-1800  are  included  in  this  in- 
stalment of  the  bibliography. 

FAC-SIMILE  DE  LIVRES  COPIES  ET  ENLUMI- 
NES  POUR  LE  ROI  CHARLES  v.  Souvenir  de  la 
journee  du  8  mars  1903,  offert  a  ses  amis 
par  Leopold  Delisle. 

This  handsome  quarto,  containing  some  14 
plates  reproducing  pages  from  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  Charles  v.,  with  descriptive  text, 
is  privately  printed  by  M.  Delisle  in  nice  ap- 
preciation of  the  jubilee  fete  arranged  in  his 
honor  last  March  by  the  Bureau  de  Congres 
Internationale  des  Bibliothecaires. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Wagner,  H.  F.  Robin- 
son und  die  Robinsonaden  in  unserer  Jug- 
endliteratur.  Literaturgeschichtl.  Studie. 
Wien,  Kubasta  &  Voigt,  1903.  20  p.  8°, 
60  m. 

SEVILLE  CATHEDRAL.  Serrano  y  Ortega,  Man- 
uel. Bibliografia  de  la  Catedral  de  Sevilla. 
Sevilla,  Escuela  tipograf.  y  libr.  Salesiana, 
1901-1902.  265  p.  4°,  3.50  pes. 

SEX.  Thompson,  Helen  B.  Mental  traits  of 
sex :  the  normal  mind  in  men  and  women. 
Chicago,  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1903.  7+ 
188  p.  8°,  (Univ.  of  Chic,  contributions,  v. 
4,  no.  i.)  $1.25  net. 

Contains  a  six-page  bibliography  on  men- 
tal differences  between  men  and  women. 
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IRotes  anfc  Queries. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  POOLE'S  INDEX. — Mr.  Alfred 
Plant,  of  St.  Louis,  tells  a  little  anecdote  of 
the  origin  of  Poole's  Index. 

Mr.  Plant  was  a  student  at  Yale  in  the 
class  of  1847.  Before  entering  college,  for 
his  own  convenience,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  jotting  down  in  a  Todd's  "Index  rerum" 
the  titles  of  articles  from  the  English  reviews 
in  his  father's  private  collection,  and  while  in 
college  he  added  considerably  to  this  index. 
He  belonged  to  the  Brothers  in  Unity  Debat- 
ing Society,  and  the  fellows  and  some  pro- 
fessional outsiders,  finding  the  index  useful, 
would  come  to  him  to  consult  it. 

In  his  junior  year  Mr.  Plant,  Mr.  John  Ed- 
mands,  his  classmate,  and  Mr.  William  F. 
Poole,  of  the  class  of  1849,  cataloged  by 
author  and  subject  the  Brothers  in  Unity 
Library,  then  numbering,  he  thinks,  about 
14,000  volumes.  Mr.  Poole  would  take  down 
a  volume  and  read  the  title,  Mr.  Plant  writ- 
ing the  author  entry  and  Mr.  Edmands  the 
subject. 

It  was  after  this  that  Mr.  Poole  went  to 
work  on  magazine  indexing  and  perfected  the 
scheme  of  his  monumental  work. 

KATHARINE  T.  MOODY, 

St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

MISNAMED  PORTRAITS. — I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  librarians  and  readers  to  a  few 
errors  in  the  naming  of  portraits  published 
as  "illustrations"  in  works  of  some  impor- 
tance. 

In  "The  art  of  Velasquez,"  by  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson  (Geo.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  1895), 
two  of  these  errors  occur.  A  portrait  called  in 
the  list  of  illustrations  "Don  Carlos,  brother  of 
Philip  iv.,"  p.  66,  is  that  of  Don  Balthasar 
Carlos,  son  of  Philip  TV.,  at  the  age  of  14 
years.  The  portrait  numbered  v.,  among  the 
additional  illustrations  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume, is  there  called  Philip  iv.,  whereas  it  is  a 
portrait  of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos.  To  ver- 
ify these  statements,  see  the  official  catalog 
of  the  Prado  Museum,  where  these  two  pic- 
tures are  described  in  detail.  It  may  be  that 
Messrs.  Braun,  Clement  &  Cie.,  who  have 
photographed  extensively  the  pictures  in  the 
great  galleries,  are  responsible  for  this  con- 
fusion of  names.  The  Boston  Athenaeum 
copies  of  these  two  phonographs  came  mis- 
mounted,  and  the  error  may  have  extended 
to  other  copies. 

In  "London  in  the  eighteenth  century,"  by 
Sir  Walter  Besant  (Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
London;  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1903), 
p.  59,  is  a  portrait  called  "Queen  Caroline, 
from  a  painting  by  Enoch  Seeman  in  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery."  The  text,  p.  56-60, 
relates  to  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  iv., 
and  a  reader  would  naturally  take  this  to  be 
her  portrait.  Reference  to  the  catalog  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  (Cassell  &  Com- 
pany, 1901)  shows  it  to  be  not  the  wife  of 


George  iv.,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  of 
Brunswick  (1768-1821),  but  his  great-grand- 
mother, wife  of  George  u.,  Wilhelmina  Caro- 
line of  Anspach  (1683-1737).  Enoch  Seeman, 
or  Zeeman,  the  artist,  died  some  25  years  be- 
fore Caroline  of  Brunswick  was  born.  The 
style  of  dress  might  suggest  a  question  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  personage  represented. 
But  what  can  be  expected  when  Peggy  O'Neal 
(temp.  Andrew  Jackson's  presidency)  is  de- 
picted in  a  costume  of  the  '6o's,  and  the  "illus- 
tration" seems  to  pass  unchallenged? 

L.  A.  BRADBURY. 

IT  may  be  of  interest  to  librarians  generally 
to  know  that  T.  S.  Baldwin's  "Practical  tele- 
phone handbook  and  guide  to  telephone  ex- 
change" (Chicago,  Drake,  1902)  is  copied  ex- 
tensively from  Preece  and  Stubbs'  "Manual 
of  telephony"  (Lond.,  1893).  In  some  cases 
chapters  are  taken  almost  in  to  to.  The  title- 
page  reads :  Compiled  and  edited,  but  Baldwin 
recognizes  no  authorities.  Moreover,  the 
work  is  advertised  as  embodying  develop- 
ments of  the  past  few  years.  Inaccuracies 
are  numerous.  CHAS.  J.  BARR, 

Reference  librarian  John  Crerar  Library. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes:  Who  can  inform 
me  of  the  source  of  the  phrase,  "A  name  to 
conjure  with,"  and  state  to  whom  it  was  ap- 
plied? 


fmmors  an&  JBlunfcers. 


THE  NEW  PROFESSOR. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Library  Association  a  speaker 
remarked  that  "the  Librarian  had  become  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Literature  to  the  multitude."] 

I  marvel  men  still  cling  to-day 

To  out  of  date  devices 
For  gaining  lore  for  which  they  pay 

Unreasonable  prices; 
I  marvel  they  will  go  and  cram 
A  culture  which  is  only  sham 
Beside  the  antiquated  Cam 

And  mediaeval  Isis. 

Here  I  behind  my  counter  stand, 

Amid  my  shelves,  provided 
With  all  the  tomes  which  my  own  hand 

In  order  due  has  tidied; 
And  I,  with  all  my  cultured  sense, 
Myself  am  here  for  reference 
To  be  consulted  sans  expense 

By  all  who  would  be  guided. 

Young  ladies  flock  to  me  for  books; 

They  crowd  the  trams  and  'buses, 
Sweet    schoolgirls,    dainty    spinsters,    cooks, 

And  teeny  maids   and   nusses; 
Fair  Tooting  tries  her  'prentice  hand 
On  all  the  learned  of  the  land, 
And  Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer  and 

Prof.   Haeckel  she  discusses. 

Or  if  more  brainy  still  their  aims, 

So  that  they  only  crave  an 
Acquaintance  with  the  greatest  names 

On  glory's  scroll  engraven, 
Then  I  decide  as  only  can 
The  cultured  Free  Librarian, 
The  merits  of  the  Isle  of  Man 

And   Stratford-upon-Avon.  — Punch, 
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All  Librarians  should  have  a  copy 
of   our   Booklet   542 

TT  describes  three  new  lines  of  Steel  Filing 
Cabinets  which  we  are  carrying  in  stock 
and  offering  at  particularly  low  prices. 

They  are: 

Steel   Document  Files 

Steel    Vertical  Files 

Steel  Card  Indejc   *DrcLtvers 

The  booklet  particularly  illustrates  a  large 
number  of  small  file  cases  suited  to  library  uses 
which  can  be  shipped  promptly  on  order. 
These  cabinets  are  incombustible,  durable, 
neatly  made  and  finished,  and  indispensable  to 
Safe  Filing. 

COPIES  OF  BOOKLET  ON  APPLICATION. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

55  Gifford  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  "ALL  STEEL"  BOOK  STACK 
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Why  Give  Us  Yo\jr  Order  ? 

i. 

Because  our  prices  are  the  lowest. 

II. 

Because  we  have  a  thoroughly  organized  Library  Department,  which  insures  the 
prompt  filling  of  orders. 

III. 

Because  we  are  specially  equipped  to  find  rare  and  out-of-print  books  quickly  and 
at  reasonable  prices. 

IV. 

Because  we  carry  an  extensive  stock  of  fine  and  standard  editions  and  reference 
books  that  can  be  purchased  at  as  low  prices  as  are  generally  asked  for  inferior  editions. 

V. 

Because  sample  volumes  of  standard  editions  may  be  sent  "  on  approval,"  and  you 
can  see  precisely  what  you  are  buying. 

VI. 

Because  we  have  filled  orders  for  over  300  libraries  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
every  instance  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser. 

VII. 

Because  you  may  return  books  at  our  expense  if  for  any  reason  they  are  unsatisfactory. 

Our  "  Bargain  List  No.  13  "  has  been  just  issued,  containing  over  650  genuine 
bargains.     Among  some  of  the  items  are  : 

UNIVERSAL  CYCLOP/EDIA  AND  ATLAS.  Latest  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  12  vols., 
royal  8vo,  half  morocco.  New  York,  1902  ($96.00) Net,  $54.00 

MUSIC,  THE  WORLD'S  BEST.  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  Edited  by  Victor  Herbert, 
Reginald  De  Koven,  and  others.  Copiously  illustrated,  with  indices.  8  vols.,  imperial  8vo, 
half  morocco.  New  York,  1900 Net,  $15.00 

LEVER  (CHARLES).  Novels.  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Hundreds  of  illustrations 
by  "Phiz."  40  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  paper  labels.  Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1895. 
No.  865  of  1250  copies.  Fine  library  edition,  excellent  paper  and  type $50.00 

CYCLOP/EDIA  OF  CLASSIFIED  DATES.  With  Exhaustive  Index.  By  C.  E.  Little. 
1454  pages,  royal  8vo,  full  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges.  New  York,  1900 ($18.00  net). ..$9.00 

RIVERSIDE  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Edited  by  John  S.  Kingsley.  Articles  by  Abbott, 
Coues,  Elliott,  Gray,  etc.,  etc.  12  colored  plates,  168  full-page  engravings,  and  over  2200 
wood-cuts.  6  vols.,  royal  8vo,  heavy  bevelled  half  morocco  extra.  Boston,  1888.  (Special 
net  $42.00)  $27.50 

READER'S  GUIDE  TO  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE.  By  W.  S.  Sonnenschein. 
Lists  of  the  best  available  books  in  every  department  of  science,  art  and  literature,  with 
dates  of  first  and  last  editions,  and  price,  size  and  publisher's  name  of  each  book.  Complete 
authors  and  subject  index.  Invaluable  for  book  buyers  and  librarians.  410,  heavy  cloth 
extra.  1895.  Publisher's  price,  $7.50.  Our  price $4.00 


ESTIMATES    FURNISHED    PROMPTLY. 


librarians  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  us  when  in  New  York.     We  always  have  more 
bargains  than  ice  are  able  to  catalogue. 


HENRY   MALKAN, 

Street,  Hannover  Square.  New  York 
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Desirable  reprints 

Every  librarian  has  asked  why  certain  books 
should  be  out  of  print,  why  certain  other  books 
are  not  issued  in  cheaper  editions,  why  pub- 
lishers fail  to  consider  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  library  profession. 

Among  The  Unit  Books  may  be  found 
edited  reprints  of  o.  p.  works,  of  books  hitherto 
unobtainable  at  reasonable  prices,  of  books  you 
would  issue  if  backed  by  a  state  subsidy. 

We  invite  suggestions  of  possible  reprints 
from  progressive  librarians. 

The  Unit  Books  are  genuine  examples  of 
book-making  —  not  a  shoddy  detail  discover- 
able in  them.  Explanation  for  the  asking. 

HOWARD   WILFORD    BELL 

Publisher    of    THE    UNIT    BOOKS 
259!    FIFTH    AVENUE  NEW    YORK 
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SCNJAMIN    FRANKLIN    G71VLNC. 


HENRY   JOHN    BROWN. 


B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN, 

American    Library    and.    Literary   Agents. 

THIS  Agency  was  established  in  1864  for  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institutions, 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscript! . 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  have  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  lor  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipments 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mail  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency.  

B.  F.  STEVENS  t  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 

New  York  Agency,  45  William  Street. 


A  QUAKER  ( 

Over  IfiOjniitti  Premier 
used  ly  (fty  Department? 
in  this 


ypewritei?  are 
having  Officej 


TYPEWRITER 


^CATALOGUE 
FREE. 
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Permit  Me 

to  introduce  an 
outline  picture 
of  myself, 


Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 

at  your  service.  I  write  true  black,  stay  black  forever,  and 
am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.  I  am  the 
only  lineal  descendant  of  the  everlasting  writing  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  IO£.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIQQINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

«S«?rSya  BSftl.  \  "•"ffTi!1  V"       New  York,  Chicago,  London. 


I 

! ; 


OUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  car- 
ries a  larger  and  more  general  stock 
of  the  publications  of  all  American  pub- 
lishers than  any  other  house  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  do  we  have  the 
regular  publications  of  all  the  prominent 
publishers  of  miscellaneous,  technical, 
scientific,  and  school  and  college  text- 
books, but  also  thousands  of  publications 
of  the  lesser  known  publishers  and  thou- 
sands of  volumes  for  which  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  and  which  are  not  car- 
ried by  the  general  bookseller. 

Our  Classified  Catalogue  contains  a 
section  of  books  especially  adapted  for 
school  libraries. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO., 

215-221  WABA^H  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 

HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  several  years,  handling  with  satisfaction  the  entire 
library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries  of  the  country,  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our  disposal,  and  to  the 
prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  Library  orders.  A  request  for 
•estimate  on  any  miscellaneous  list  of  publications  will  receive  special 
attention.  Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short 
time  after  order  is  placed — our  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
as  well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
interested  in  Free,  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private  Libraries  to 
visit  our  mammoth  establishment. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE   AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

39-41  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Tublfaherj,  Importers,  and  'BooK^scllerj 
*53»  i55»  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,  -          New  York  City 

We  invite  the  attention  of  LIBRARIANS  to  an  extensive  and  complete  stock 
of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers  supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Foreign  books  imported  free  of  duty.  Special  attention  given  to  obscure  and 
out-of-print  publications. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THI 
LAMP,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 


NEW  YORK         n  pntnam'Q  <Jnn<j 

27  and  29  West  23d  St.    I] I    I    I  llul     I    U    GUIlUl    24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


MESSRS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  In- 
telligently and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Their  Branch  House  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
mission usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  it  practicable  to  buy  all 
books  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
Their  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 
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LATEST     IMPROVED     BOOK    HOLDER. 


Samples  mailed    upon  request 
for  75  cents 

If  not   satisfactory   return 
postage  refunded 


For  further  Information  apply  to 

Feldmann    System  Mfg.  Co. 

(Not  Incorporated) 

66-68  West  Van  Buren  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The   Dura   Library  Binding 

Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  THE  WALES  IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.  (Pat.  June  7,  1898.) 
If  you  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding, 
you  are  not  doing  the  best  for  your 
Soliciting  a  trial  order  from  you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Marlborough,  Mass. 


Wales  Imp 


Library. 


ved  Book-Binding.     Pat.  June  7, 
State  Rights  for  Sale. 


Telegraphic  Address:  ADOLF  WEIGEL,  LEIPZIG.         Please  put  full  name  and  address  on  all  communications. 

ADOLF  WEIGEL, 

New  and  Second-Hand  Bookseller.     Agent  for  Abroad. 

4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE.  LEI  P 21 1C.  4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE. 

Owing  to  the  special  organization  of  his  business,  Mr.  ADOLF  WEIGEL  is  in  a 
position  to  procure  all  books,  new  as  'well  as  Second-band,  at  the  lowest 
terras. 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

Library  Works,  Scientific  Publications,  Sets  of  Periodicals,  Scarce  Books,  Curiosa, 
Old  Prints,   First   Editions,   History    and  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Engravings. 

His  widespread  business  relations  enable  him  to  execute  most  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Leipzig  being  the  famous  Book-Emporium  of  the  whole  world,  his  investigations 
for 

OLD,   SCARCE    AND   OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 

are  always  crowned  with  success. 

ADVANTAGEOUS     SUPPLY      FOR     INSTITUTIONS. 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES,   SAVANTS   AND    BOOKLOVERS. 

All  catalogues  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  topically.  They  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Please  write  for  terms  and  state  special  wishes  or 
subjects  interested  in.  All  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND    VALUABLE  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 
AGENTS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 
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H^rVTl-IF^PPZriSI  Kt  C^C^ 
•  w^v_y  1   il  JZT  AV  r~\.  1  ^l   v_^C  V^v^.. 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agents  in 
Europe  for  Private  Bookbuyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 

TJJ7ITH  exceptionally  long  experience  In  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  care,  dlll- 
**      gence,  and  discretion  in  everything  relating  to  it,  and  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great, 
Established  1816.  

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Books  ("SotAtran's  Price-Current  of  Literatun") pott  frtt. 

V4O  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. :  London, 

Address:  BOOKMEN,  lOlfDOir.        Code*:  UNICODE  and  A  H  C. 


NEUriANN   BROTHERS 

ICHtnliliHliccl   1879 

Library  Bookbinders 

497-5O5  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 

Hallenbeck  Building 
Telephone  4807  Franklin  Pfear  Centre  Street 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  correct  arranging  and 
lettering  of  -works  in  foreign  languages 

SPECIAL  ORDER  WORK  IN  CLOTH  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER 
Estimates  Given 


Magazines. 


I  will  undertake 
to  supply  any 
magazine  or  review  published,  at  a  price 
per  copy  depending  upon  its  market  value, 
or  the  cost  of  finding  same,  if  not  on  hand. 
I  have  considerably  over  500,000  magazines 
in  stock,  and  the  assortment  is  as  varied 
as_ the  production  of  the  periodical  press  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  A  Business-. 


like  query  with  list  of  wants  will  be  met  by 
.a  prompt  and  business-like  reply.      .      .     . 

AC        TT    ADl^       174  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
.     3  =     LLAnl\,         (Opposite  St.  Paul's.) 


11.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A    SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Stock  in  Existence. 

W.    M.    LOWBERMILK    &    CO., 

14*4-6  P  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rare  and  Choice  Books 

WE  invite  the  attention  of  book-buyers  to  our  large 
stock  of  Rare,  Old  and  Choice  books.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  Will  furnish  any  book  ever  pub- 
lished. Our  "Shoppe"  is  the  Worlds  Emporium  for 
books  on  Mormonism.  Send  lists  of  wants.  Catalogues 
on  request. 
SHEPARD  BOOK  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  8.  A. 


DAVIS'  BOOKSTORE: 

35  WEST  43d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Fine  Books  at  Reasonable  Prices 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  MOXTTHLY 


BOOKS  WANTED. 


Brooklyn  Institute  Museum  Library,  Eastern 

Parkway,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  Bulletin,  v.   1-4. 
The  Auk,  1892-1902. 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Durfee,   C.  A.,  Concise  Poetical  Concordance  to  the 

Principal  Poets  of  the  World. 
Flagg,  Edmund,  Venice,  the  City  of  the  Sea,  2  v. 
Harley,  Rev.  Tim.,  Moon  Lore. 

The  Cathedral  Library  Association, 534  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  N.  Y. 

The  Academy,  Feb.  15,  1902. 
The  Athenaeum,  May  2,  1903. 

The  Library  ef  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Richardson,  Chas.,  Choice  of  Books.  N.  Y.,  But- 
ton, 1903. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  International  Committee:  Railroad  Li- 
braries; Catalogues,  N.  Y.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Lib.  Univ.  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Andrews,  Brazil.     1891  or  later. 
Berkey,  Money  Question.     1876. 
Domett,  History  Bank  of  N.  Y.     1884. 
Dunlop,  Brazil.     1866. 
Hazard,  Economics  and  Politics.     1889. 
Hunt's   Merchants'   Magazine,   v.   42-44,   49-63. 
Leavitt,  Our  Money  Wars.     1894. 
Linderman,  Money  and  Legal  Tender.     1879. 
McCain,  Transportation  Theories.     1893. 
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We  do  not  ask  flinch 

Just  a  trial  order  or  a  chance 
to  price  a  list  for  you. 

It  is  expensive  to  ask  this 
privilege  in  this  way,  but  it 
costs  you  nothing  but  a  post- 
age stamp  to  test  us. 

We  are  confident  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  stock,  the 
efficiency  of  our  service  and  the 
outcome  of  this  trial. 

Library  Department 

THE  BAKER  ft  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale   'BooKdco.lerj 

33-37  E.  J7th  St.  (Union  Sq.  North) 
New  York 


LIBRARIANS  ARE 
INTERESTED     IN 

all  publications  that  increase  the  value  of 
their  library  and  lighten  their  own  labor. 
The  periodicals  contain  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  advanced  thought  in  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  useful  arts.  Magazine  articles 
are  much  sought  after  by  all  interested  In 
timely  topics  and  all  these  have  been  made 
easily  available  and  doubly  valuable  In  all 
reference  work  by 

THE  CUMULATIVE  INDEX 
TO  PERIODICALS. 

With  this  Index  it  Is  an  easy  matter  to 
locate  all  articles,  including  fiction  and 
poetry,  in  sixty  of  the  leading  magazines, 
and  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both 
large  and  small  libraries.  Whether  your 
reference  work  Is  with  children,  teachers, 
students,  professional  men  or  club  women 


The  cost  is  low  and  tl 
earned  in  time  saved. 
-Ask  for  free  sample  copy. 
CUMULATIVE  INDEX 
504  American  Trust  Building, 

Cleveland 


STANDARD   BOOKS   ABOUT   THE    QUAKERS 


A  Quaker  Experiment  in  Government. 
By  ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  LL.D.  The  authoritative  expo- 
sition, from  the  Quaker  standpoint,  of  Penn's  unique 
"experiment"  in  government  according  to  Christian 
principles.  Covers  the  whole  colonial  history  of 
Pennsylvania.  Popular  edition,  two  volumes  in  one, 
lamo,  cloth,  540  pages $1.50 

HAVKRFORD  EDITION,  two  volumes,  profusely  illustrat- 
ed, half  morocco,  deckel  edges,  gilt  top $7.50 

Quaker  Arrival*  in  Philadelphia,  1683-1750. 
Certificates  of   Removal   received   at    Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.    Extracted  from  the 
original  records  and  edited  by  ALBERT  COOK  MYERS, 
M.L.    12010,  cloth $1.25 


The  Quaker :  a  Study  la  Costume. 

By  AMELIA  M.  GUMMERE.  A  historical  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  distinctively  Quaker 
forms  of  dress.  Profusely  illustrated  from  historical 
examples,  tamo,  248  pages, bound  in  half  ooze-sheep, 
with  a  cover  design  by  Miss  Amy  Otis $3.00 

Sally  Wlster's  Journal ;  being  a.  Quaker  Maiden's 
Account  of  her  Experiences  taith  Officers  of  the 
Continental  Army,  1777-1778.  A  real  historic  manu- 
script of  great  value  and  charm.  Now  first  published 
in  full.  Illustrated  with  over  seventy  portraits,  views, 
and  facsimiles.  Edited  by  ALBERT  COOK  MYERS, 
M.L.  i2ino,  cloth,  224  pages $a.oe 


FERRIS  «.   LEACH,   Publishers,   Nos.   29-31  NortK    SevervtH    Street,    PHILADELPHIA 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LIBRARY  AGENTS, 

Dryclen    House,   Gerrard   Street,    \V.,    London,    Knjf., 

Having  extensive  experience  in  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
Second-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
TARIES, AND  OTHERS.  Careful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
obtaining  Foreign  and  Scarce  Books.  BINDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  ^UNDERTAKEN.  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowest 
Rates.  

TERMS  ON  APPLICATION,  ALSO  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  APPLIANCES,  HANDBOOKS,  ETC. 
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A.  S.  CLARK,  Publisher,  174  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Busy  Librarian 

will  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  answer  pertaining  to  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  during 
the  coming  year.  School  Boys  and  Girls,  and  the  chil- 
dren's Father  will  want  to  know  a  lot  of  things.  The 
Student  and  Historian  also  will  want  to  consult  the  "  best 
thing  published."  Time  can  be  saved  and  everybody  pleased 
by  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  "A  History  of  the. Missis- 
sippi Valley  from  its  Discovery  to  the  End  of  Foreign 
Domination,  by  John  R.  Spears  and  A.  H.  Clark."  •  Thfe  is 
no  "  dry-as-dust "  magazine  of  the  foundations  of  history, 
but  a  continued  narrative  that  reads  like  a  romance,  and 
in  which  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the  very  last  line. 

Eighty  thousand  words  that  burn,  printed  oh  436  pages 
octavo,  of  excellent  paper,  the  print  being  large,  clear>  and 
distinct.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  116,  are  of 
the  best.  &&  a  whole,  no  finer  historical  work  has  been 
put^ttpon  the  market. 

The  price  of  "A  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  is 
$5.00  net,  which  sum  includes  express  charges. 

It  will  be  sent  "on  approval"  to  any  public  library  in 
the  United  States. 


A.  S.  CLARK,  Publisher,  174  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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NEW  YORK  :    PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  298  BROADWAY. 

LONDON  :   SOLD  BY   KEGAN   PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER   &   Co.,   DRYDEN   HOUSE, 
43,  GERRARD   STREET,  SOHO,  W.     . 

YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  $5.00.  MONTHLY  NUMBERS,  50  cU. 

Price  to  Eurofe,  or  other  countries  in  the  Union,  aox.  per  annum;    single  numbert,  ts. 

Entered  at  the  Posi-Offioe  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  second-class  matter. 
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London  Agency  for  American  Libraries 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,    Covent  Garden,    LONDON. 


Special  Notice  to  Librarians. 


British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,  Scientific  Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  mail 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who   require   Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to  lose   no 

time  in  stocking  their  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the    enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand  for   British    published   Books. 

• 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  I  have  so 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  case  of  public  men  visiting  London 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
affairs." 

EDW.  Q.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 

1856-19O3. 
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IT  is  evident  from  the  opinions  and  sug- 
gestions presented  elsewhere  regarding  the 
Library  Headquarters  project  that  there  is 
deep  and  general  interest  in  the  plan  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Dewey  so  many  years  ago,  of 
which  Mr.  lies  has  become  the  most  recent 
apostle.  The  A.  L.  A.  committee  is  presently 
to  take  up  the  question  practically,  and  it  has 
a  wealth  of  suggestion  before  it,  in  these  con- 
tributions and  in  other  data.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  toward  New  York 
as  the  desirable  center  —  partly  for  the  reason 
that  Mr.  Putnam  in  his  administration  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  done  so  much  truly 
national  work  as  to  have  made  Washington 
already  a  library  center,  in  governmental  re- 
lations, which  will  be  none  the  less  effective 
when  supplemented  by  an  unofficial  organiza- 
tion in  the  non-official  metropolis  of  the  coun- 
try. Besides  serving  as  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion on  library  subjects,  such  a  Headquarters, 
it  is  pointed  out,  might  become  a  center  of 
library  training,  both  in  advanced  form  and 
by  correspondence,  might  serve  as  a  local 
meeting  place,  as  an  agency  for  lectures  or  in- 
stitutes, and  as  a  center  for  the  "appraisal"  of 
literature  and  other  bibliographic  activities. 
Indeed,  from  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
suggestions  made,  it  is  evident  that  the  ques- 
tion to  decide  will  be  what  a  central  organ- 
ization should  not  do,  rather  than  what  it 
should  do.  There  is  likely  to  be  nothing 
more  interesting  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence next  year  at  St.  Louis  than  the  report 
on  Library  Headquarters,  in  which  will  be 
digested  the  suggestions  that  have  come  and 
will  come  before  the  A.  L.  A.  committee. 


THAT  much-debated  subject,  the  classifica- 
tion of  fiction,  has  come  up  again,  in  slightly 
different  form,  and  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Keystone  State  Library  Association  a  re- 
port was  presented  outlining  extensive  work 
in  this  direction  and  reporting  upon  what 
had  already  been  done,  in  the  publication, 
through  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  of 
a  tentative  list.  The  bulletin  submitted  as  an 
example  of  the  work  proposed  is  reviewed 


elsewhere,  and  its  compiler  gives,  also  in  this 
issue,  an  account  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
has  been  prepared  and  the  purpose  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve.  That  purpose  is,  briefly,  to 
classify  fiction  "so  as  to  afford  a  better  cri- 
terion of  the  value  of  the  reading  done  by  a 
large  npmber  of  the  patrons  of  free  libra- 
ries," namely,  so  far  as  an  examination  of  the 
bulletin  goes  to  show,  to  remove  the  stigma 
of  "fiction  reading"  by  classifying  novels  in 
divisions  based  upon  the  Decimal  classifica- 
tion, as  Philosophical,  Ethical,  Religious,  So- 
ciological, and  so  on.  It  may  be  frankly  said 
that  the  classification  of  fiction  upon  such  a 
thesis  as  this  seems  to  us  a  fallacy.  The  fact 
remains  that  fiction  is  fiction.  Readers  who 
are  absorbed  in  "Lady  Rose's  daughter,"  or 
"Lovey  Mary,"  or  "The  crisis"  are  probably 
gaining  ethical  and  social  and  historical  in- 
formation as  well  as  emotional  satisfaction ; 
but  they  are  not  reading  Ethics,  or  Sociology, 
or  History;  they  are  reading  novels.  There 
is  no  reason  why  librarians  should  not  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  novel  is  to-day  the  dom- 
inant form  of  literary  expression,  and  not 
seek  to  label  it  as  something  that  it  is  not : 
and,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  such 
labelling  process  can  be  made  effective. 


So  far  as  the  classification  of  fiction  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  question  that  a  careful  and 
comprehensive  classified  list  of  novels  would 
be  of  very  great  usefulness;  it  seems  clear 
also,  however,  that  such  a  classification  as  has 
been  attempted  in  the  Philadelphia  list  is  un- 
advisable.  What  is  needed  is  a  subject-index, 
clear  and  specific  in  its  scheme,  bringing  out 
such  classes  as  ghost  stories,  detective  stories, 
adventures,  and  especially  full  in  its  presen- 
tction  of  historical  periods,  scenes  and  char- 
acters; but  avoiding  broad,  vague  and  arbi- 
trary class  divisions.  Good  descriptive  an- 
notations should  be  an  essential  feature  of 
such  an  index.  If  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  Keystone  association's  committee  can  be 
shaped  to  meet  this  demand  it  will  be  of  great 
practical  service. 
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REFERENCE  has  previously  been  made  in 
these  columns  to  the  unjustifiable  demands 
sometimes  made  upon  publishers  in  the  name 
of  library  interests.  A  late  and  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  this  sort  of  "whitemail"  comes  from 
the  state  of  South  Dakota.  The  scheme  noted 
elsewhere,  by  which  an  "authorized"  catalog 
of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries  is 
planned,  for  which  publishers  are  to  submit 
copies  of  suitable  books  and  to  be  assessed 
with  the  cost  of  the  catalog,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  books  represented,  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  tends  to  discredit  libraries  in 
publishing  circles  and  that  ought  to  be  vigor- 
ously discountenanced  by  librarians.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  that  this  ingenious  scheme  is  put 
forth  by  a  department  of  public  instruction 
and  not  by  any  library  organization,  but  its 
effect  must  be  none  the  less  injurious  to  li- 
brary interests.  Nor  is  it  only  discreditable 
from  the  publishers'  point  of  view;  for  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  no  catalog  prepared  in 
such  fashion  can  be  representative  of  the  best 
or  most  suitable  books.  The  value  of  a  book 
is  not  to  be  gauged  by  a  publisher's  willing- 
ness to  furnish  free  copies  or  to  pay  for  the 
insertion  of  his  titles,  and  in  any  compilation 
of  this  kind  commercial  considerations  are 
fatal  to  a  high  standard  of  merit  or  usefulness. 

Communications. 

TITLE-PACE    AND    CONTENTS   FOR    THE 
CENTURY. 

LIBRARIANS  will  note  with  regret  and  dis- 
satisfaction that  The  Century  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  magazines,  sending  title-page  and 
contents  only  when  called  for.  As  the  pub- 
lishers announce  this  as  an  experiment,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  may  be  induced  to  return  to 
their  "good  old  way"  of  putting  these  essen- 
tial pages  in  every  copy  of  the  numbers  com- 
pleting volumes.  W.  I.  FLETCHER. 

"RESERVE"  BOOKS  FOR  REFERENCE  USE. 
THE  description  of  the  new  library  of  West 
Virginia  University  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
for  September  has  interested  me,  and  I  note 
especially  what  is  said  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  "reserving"  books  for  study  in  the 
reference  room.  This  has  also  been  a  prob- 
lem with  us  in  our  reference  work,  chiefly 
with  books  reserved  for  use  of  pupils  in  the 
schools,  as  the  books  often  disappeared  from 
the  shelves  where  they  were  grouped  for  such 
use.  We  have  hit  upon  the  device  of  past- 
ing just  inside  the  back  cover  of  the  book,  so 
that  it  projects  and  can  easily  be  read  by  at- 
tendants in  the  library  as  well  as  by  the  read- 


ers, a  slip  marked  "High  School"  on  which 
the  name  of  teacher  or  subject  is  noted.  It 
serves  a  double  purpose  —  checks  the  giving 
out  of  the  book  at  the  charging  desk  if  it  is 
carried  there  by  the  reader,  and  also  insures 
the  book  being  returned  to  the  right  shelf 
which  is  marked  by  a  slip  or  sign  correspond- 
ing to  the  mark  in  the  books.  Such  a  slip 
can  be  varied  as  desired,  but  something  of  this 
kind  is  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  books 
from  wandering,  although  it  would  not  pre- 
vent the  "stealing"  of  the  book.  We  place  all 
such  "reserve"  books  on  shelves  set  apart  for 
such  special  use  in  the  reference  room,  and 
since  adopting  this  plan  we  have  had  much 
less  trouble  than  formerly  in  keeping  books 
for  study  use. 

MARY  MEDLICOTT,  Reference  Librarian. 

CITY  LIBRARY,     I 
Springfield,   Mass,  f 

SUGGESTIONS  IN  LIBRARY  ETHICS. 

WILL  you  allow  a  few  suggestions  in  lines 
which  might  perhaps  be  called  library  ethics 
and  good  taste?  I  shall  venture  to  put  them 
in  the  form  of  categorical  statements  with 
which  I  think  all  your  readers  will  agree, 
though  we  may  all  quite  thoughtlessly  and 
unconsciously  violate  some  one  of  them. 

A  librarian  responsible  for  arranging  libra- 
ry conferences  has  no  right  to  print  the  name 
of  any  person  on  the  program  without  the 
express  promise  of  that  person  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  and  to  take  the  part  assigned 
him.  A  librarian  accepting  a  place  on  a  pro- 
gram is  under  obligation  to  the  program  com- 
mittee and  to  the  audience  to  be  present  and 
perform  his  part  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Only  the  most  serious  and  imperative  rea- 
sons, not  to  be  foreseen  at  the  time  of  making 
the  engagement,  can  release  him  from  the 
obligation. 

No  woman  should  accept  a  place  on  a  libra- 
ry program  unless  she  is  confident  that  she 
can  be  heard  with  ease  by  every  one  in  the 
audience. 

It  seems  a  little  incongruous  to  read  in  li- 
brary periodicals  that  Miss  —  -  of  the 
Library  School  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  minor  assistant  in  the  Public 

Library  when  all  her  friends  know  and  most 
of  those  who  read  the  item  suspect  that  she 
is  just  out  of  the  school  and  is  very  glad  to 
take  what  is  for  the  time  being  her  only  op- 
portunity to  work.  After  she  proves  her 
capacity  by  five  years  or  more  of  good  ser- 
vice, no  one  will  begrudge  the  statement  that 
she  has  accepted  a  more  responsible  position 
in  another  institution. 

It  is  not  in  quite  good  taste  for  a  woman 
who  is  a  librarian,  in  interviews  with  news- 
paper reporters  or  in  any  other  connection, 
to  praise  indiscriminately  the  work  of  women 
as  librarians. 

Respectfully,  modestly  and  hopefully  sub- 
mitted to  my  fellow  librarians. 

SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 
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A  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION:   SOME 
SUGGESTIONS  AND  OPINIONS. 


SCOPE   AND    OPPORTUNITIES. 

BY  MELVIL  DEWEY. 

FOR  thirty  years  some  of  us  have  planned 
and  dreamed  dreams  and  seen  visions  of  the 
great  things  that  could  be  done  in  a  thorough- 
ly organized  and  equipped  central  library 
office  for  the  entire  country.  Many  of  the 
things  suggested  may  never  be  attempted. 
Some  will  be  tried  and  given  up.  New  ones 
never  thought  of  will  be  successfully  under- 
taken. But  with  all  the  modifications  of  the 
plans  we  have  evolved,  so  well  summed  up  in 
Mr.  lies'  paper  at  the  Niagara  meeting,  no  in- 
telligent student  of  the  growth  of  great  so- 
ciologic  movements  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  a  great  work  will  be  done  at  one  or  more 
central  library  headquarters.  The  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  editorial  fairly  said  that  "now  for 
the  first  time  this  has  become  a  practical  ques- 
tion." The  National  Educational  Association 
and  many  other  bodies  have  recognized  the 
need  of  such  a  headquarters  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  attained.  As  Mr.  Lamed  happily 
puts  it,  "Our  movement  needs  its  capital  as 
much  as  does  a  nation  feeling  its  way  into 
vigorous  permanent  life."  The  many  impor- 
tant influences  radiating  from  the  library 
movement,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  need 
such  a  center  as  much  as  the  wheel  needs  a 
hub.  Our  thoughtful  members  have  for  a 
dozen  years  realized  the  need  of  a  paid  secre- 
tary to  give  his  whole  time  and  thought  to  our 
interests.  We  must  have  a  great  central  clear- 
ing house  not  alone  for  duplicate  books,  but 
also  for  ideas  and  methods.  The  givers  of  li- 
braries must  be  able  to  send  here  to  have  sug- 
gested plans  criticized  and  approved  as  to  the 
economy  and  efficiency  with  which  buildings 
can  be  administered.  Competent  librarians,  and 
assistants,  and  trustees  wishing  their  services 
must  be  brought  together  through  the  agency 
of  such  a  center,  so  that  "round"  people  may 
be  gotten  out  of  "square"  holes  and  each  com- 
petent worker  put  where  he  can  do  most  for 
the  cause.  The  growing  activities  of  our  Pub- 
lishing Board  will  merge  into  the  larger  insti- 
tution and  find  a  permanent  home  and  larger 


field  for  its  important  part  in  our  future. 
I  count  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  new 
institution  a  work  of  which  many  have  not  yet 
realized  the  importance,  a  national  headquar- 
ters for  those  minor  agencies  in  the  library 
world  which  are  often  forgotten  in  our  too 
intense  devotion  to  the  part  of  our  work  that 
is  done  only  with  the  printed  book.  The 
other  factors  of  home  education  —  museums, 
study  clubs,  extension  teaching  in  its  manifold 
phases  —  should  all  find  their  home  in  the 
great  library  center,  for  time  and  money  and 
effort  will  accomplish  double  good  if  they  can 
be  organized  and  directed  from  a  central  point 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  waste  or  duplication 
and  that  each  may  utilize  the  best  experience 
of  all  the  rest.  Library  officers  and  employees 
must  be  able  to  send  with  confidence  for  ad- 
vice on  the  thousand  and  one  questions  aris- 
ing where  the  need  of  help  is  felt.  The  sys- 
tem of  library  institutes  now  in  its  early  but 
vigorous  infancy  will  develop,  and  methods, 
conductors  and  inspiration  will  be  found  in 
the  new  headquarters  for  this  form  of  library 
training.  Definite  teaching  by  correspondence 
as  well  as  desultory  advice  will  center 
here,  and  a  method  now  proved  to  have  great 
practical  merits  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
thousands  of  librarians  and  assistants  anxious 
to  make  themselves  more  efficient  in  their 
chosen  profession  and  yet  wholly  unable  to 
resign  their  positions  and  afford  the  time  and 
expense  necessary  to  take  a  regular  course  in 
an  established  school.  Something  is  radically 
wrong  in  the  promoters  of  a  great  educational 
movement  like  modern  librarianship  if  they 
do  not  find  a  way  to  give  the  best  help  prac- 
ticable through  print  and  correspondence  to 
every  earnest  soul  who  is  willing  to  give  time 
and  thought  and  earnest  effort  in  the  scant 
leisure  of  each  day.  There  will  grow  up  in 
time  with  the  new  center  a  library  school 
overshadowing  in  its  facilities  and  importance 
the  best  of  those  now  in  existence,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  great  bibliothecal  museum 
which  will  be  a  permanent  collection  of  all 
that  is  interesting  and  profitable  in  library 
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development.  We  are  evolving,  just  as  the 
schools  have  evolved,  into  a  great  national 
system.  Of  necessity  this  evolution  will 
overturn  some  of  our  cherished  plans  and 
many  of  us  will  have  to  face  a  development 
quite  different  from  what  we  had  hoped,  and 
institutions  and  ideas  with  which  we  have 
been  identified  will  be  relegated  to  subordi- 
nate positions ;  but  no  man  is  fit  to  be  an  ad- 
viser in  such  a  movement  as  this  who  would 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  subordinate  himself 
or  his  own  cherished  ideas  and  undertakings 
to  the  greater  good  of  the  cause  at  large. 

The  two  difficulties  most  feared  are  in  fact 
not  difficulties,  but  advantages.  The  first  is 
the  question  of  confusion  with  the  work  of 
the  national  library.  The  library  work  now 
happily  being  done  at  Washington  will  grow 
stronger  each  year,  and  in  its  influence  in 
building  up  library  interests  will  mark  a  dis- 
tinct era.  The  wise  broadening  of  the  work 
which  has  characterized  the  last  few  years 
will  go  on  and  win  each  year  new  adherents. 
We  ought  not  to  do  in  the  A.  L.  A.  headquar- 
ters anything  that  can  be  satisfactorily  done 
in  the  national  library,  .but  there  are  many 
things  needed  that  we  can  not  hope  to  have 
undertaken  at  Washington.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  undertake  to  define  what  shall  be  done 
by  the  national  library  and  what  by  the  A.L.A. 
headquarters.  Experience  will  each  year 
make  plainer  what  is  best.  Experience  has  al- 
ready made  plain  in  scores  of  similar  cases 
that  two  central  organizations  are  needed  for 
such  a  movement :  one  official,  with  the  per- 
manence, strength  and  advantages  to  be  had 
only  under  the  government;  the  other,  equal- 
ly important,  lacking  the  advantages  but 
free  also  from  the  disadvantages  and  dangers 
of  the  official  world.  The  National  Educa- 
tional Association  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  The  two  agen- 
cies not  only  supplement  each  other,  but  each 
makes  the  other  better  than  it  could  be  with- 
out the  check  and  stimulus  that  comes  from 
another  important  organization  working  for 
the  same  end  with  a  generous  co-operation 
which  gives  the  benefits  without  the  evils  of 
rivalry. 

The  second  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  loca- 
tion. People  with  axes  to  grind  or  cities  to 
favor  are  afraid  of  settling  where  the  head- 
quarters should  be  and  some  would  warn  us 


not  to  discuss  it.  Some  of  us  have  been  told 
that  with  great  buildings  and  endowments  and 
new  facilities  our  own  cities  could  be  made 
quite  the  best  place  in  the  country  for  this 
library  center;  but  when  we  are  fair  to  our 
trust  we  must  recognize  that  for  this  insti- 
tution there  are  just  two  places,  one  the  capi- 
tal, the  other  the  metropolis  of  the  country  to 
be  served.  The  national  library  must  do  its 
work  in  Washington  and  all  work  best  done 
in  the  capital  will  be  done  there.  Beautiful 
as  it  is  and  with  its  great  advantages  con- 
ceded, there  is  much  impossible  for  Washing- 
ton because  it  is  so  far  away  from  the  great 
center  of  life  and  from  the  recognized  pub- 
lishing and  book  center  of  the  western  world. 
Much  of  the  most  important  work  of  the  new 
headquarters  is  dependent  on  personal  con- 
tact with  librarians,  trustees  and  others  in- 
terested who,  paying  their  own  expenses,  will 
go  to  such  a  headquarters  only  when  it  can 
be  done  conveniently.  That  must  be  at  the 
very  heart  of  things  to  get  the  best  results. 
The  library  school  needs  the  unequaled  labo- 
ratory facilities  to  be  afforded  by  the  metrop- 
olis, with  its  immense  varieties  of  libraries  and 
its  elaborate  system  of  branches  unequaled 
elsewhere  on  the  planet.  The  climate  of 
Washington  would  be  prohibitive  for  the 
most  successful  studies  through  a  full  aca- 
demic year.  I  conclude  therefore  that  the 
library  school  and  the  information  bureau  for 
personal  work,  with  most  of  our  publishing, 
must  of  necessity  be  in  New  York.  Some 
few  things  it  doubtless  will  pay  to 
duplicate.  Certainly  a  great  permanent 
exhibit  or  museum  must  be  maintained  in 
New  York  and  something  similar  is  sure  to 
grow  up  at  Washington.  I  believe  that  we 
should  work  for  an  adequate  endowment  for 
a  headquarters  in  New  York  to  divide  with 
the  national  library  in  Washington  the  work 
that  must  be  done  by  the  central  organizations, 
and  that  combining  thus  the  government  with 
the  voluntary  organization,  the  capital  with 
the  metropolis,  we  shall  accomplish  results 
more  satisfactory  than  would  be  possible  by 
omitting  any  of  these  essential  factors. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  another  library 
headquarters  of  which  most  librarians  have  a 
very  inadequate  conception.  The  Library 
Bureau  has  in  the  last  few  years  been  devel- 
oping a  work  of  this  kind  far  beyond  what 
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its  commercial  connections  would  seem  to 
justify.  It  has  employed  people  on  liberal 
salaries  whose  most  important  work  has  been 
to  answer  questions,  personally  and  by  corre- 
spondence, to  visit  libraries,  meet  with  trus- 
tees, make  addresses,  and  use  their  best  efforts 
to  promote  library  interests.  In  some  cases 
the  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  Library 
Bureau,  which  is  a  commercial  corporation, 
has  secured  orders  for  fittings  and  supplies 
which  it  manufactures.  In  many  cases  there 
was  no  direct  connection  with  the  commercial 
side;  e.g.,  numerous  children's  reading  rooms 
have  been  established  through  its  influence, 
merely  because  it  was  believed  to  be  the  best 
thing  for  the  community. 

Valuable  as  this  work  has  been,  it  obviously 
is  so  connected  with  commercial  interests 
that  it  must  stand  on  its  own  feet  without 
any  entangling  alliances  with  the  national 
American  Library  Association.  The  fact  that 
the  central  office  for  this  work  is  in  Boston 
fits  exactly  with  the  scheme  which  requires 
general  headquarters  in  New  York  and 
Washington.  The  branch  offices  of  the  Libra- 
ry Bureau  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  other 
large  cities,  supplies  something  of  the  want  in 
those  places,  making  it  the  more  clear  that 
the  A.  L.  A.  headquarters  must  be  in  the 
metropolis. 

Another  important  consideration  which 
some  forget  is  the  peculiar  constitution  of  all 
national  libraries.  The  tendency  is  naturally 
and  properly  toward  historic,  antiquarian  and 
bibliographic  research,  rather  than  toward  the 
popular  educational  side  which  is  the  chief 
concern  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Its  motto  of  "the 
best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the 
least  cost"  would  never  be  assigned  to  any 
government  library.  Similarly,  the  Carnegie 
Institution  also  says  that  its  field  is  for  elab- 
orate scholarly  research  rather  than  for  the 
work  which  appeals  most  to  us  and  which  it 
properly  relegates  to  the  A.  L.  A.  and  its 
Publishing  Board. 

The  distinction  is  easily  grasped.  Our  work 
is  essentially  missionary  and  can  not  be  ade- 
quately done  by  officialdom  alone  with  na- 
tional or  state  resources.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  different.  The  best  library 
work  is  not  done  "on  beds  of  flowery  ease" 
but  requires  some  sacrifice  and  doing  large 
things  with  small  resources.  No  one  would 


expect  in  the  British  Museum  or  any  of  the 
other  great  national  libraries  to  find  such 
work  as  has  made  the  reputation  of  the  A.L.A. 
and  its  strongest  members.  The  officials 
of  these  great  libraries  as  a  rule  fail  to  grasp 
the  small  public  library  point  of  view.  If  they 
tried,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. Most  library  missionaries  would  not  be 
attracted  to  government  positions  and  prob- 
ably would  not  be  asked  to  take  them.  The 
work  to  which  they  will  lend  their  unpaid 
energies  will  center  in  the  A.  L.  A.  headquar- 
ters, and  they  will  do  it  all  the  better  because 
the  national  library  will  relieve  them  of  many 
worthy  library  enterprises  which  take  much 
time  and  money. 

The  national  libraries  deal  with,  under- 
stand, and  cater  to  a  totally  different  public. 
These  unpaid  services  will  never  be  given  to 
a  rich  national  library,  and  yet  it  is  this  kind 
of  work  that  does  most  for  our  great  move- 
ment. When  you  take  out  missionary  spirit 
and  unpaid  service  you  have  broken  the  main 
pipe  from  the  eternal  spring.  Even  the  largest 
reservoir  will  soon  begin  to  grow  insipid  or 
stagnant  and  possibly  to  run  dry,  unless  the 
life-giving  new  current  is  constantly  coming 
in. 

The  national  and  state  library  centers  sup- 
ported at  public  cost  are  as  important  as  simi- 
lar school  centers,  but  he  will  have  a  rude 
awakening  who  dreams  that  these  alone  can 
do  all  the  central  work  satisfactorily.  The 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  state 
school  centers,  after  the  many  years  spent  in 
improving  them,  would  give  a  hopeless  out- 
look if  they  were  not  supplemented  by  many 
other  agencies  outside  their  official  control. 

I  speak  strongly  after  fifteen  years  in  the 
state  department  in  the  American  state  from 
which  most  is  justly  expected  and  where  the 
most  liberal  laws  have  been  uniformly  sup- 
plemented by  the  largest  appropriations. 
I  have  sought  earnestly  to  find  a  practical 
solution  and  am  clear  that  the  truth  is  thus 
summed  up.  Education  is  in  two  halves  — 
school  and  home.  Both  these  are  again  in 
two  halves,  each  vitally  important — (i)  a 
tax  supported  State  Department;  (2)  unpaid 
labor  given  with  the  genuine  missionary  spirit, 
with  a  headquarters  and  public  office  force 
large  enough  to  localize  and  make  most 
efficient  the  efforts- of  the  scattered  workers. 
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APPRAISEMENT    OF   LITERATURE   AT  A 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS. 

BY  GEORGK  II.ES. 

AT  the  suggested  A.  L.  A.  headquarters  we 
may  expect  one  of  the  chief  tasks  to  be  the 
appraisement  of  literature,  of  which  the  best 
example  is  Mr.  Larned's  "Literature  of  Amer- 
ican history,"  published  last  year.  It  may  be 
helpful  to  recount  his  methods  as  editor  of 
that  guide.  He  began  by  canvassing  for  such 
critics  as  were  likely  to  render  him  aid.  He 
found  them,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  facul- 
ties of  leading  colleges  and  universities ; 
others  were  librarians  of  mark  in  historical 
scholarship;  nearly  all  were  reviewers  for 
journals  of  distinction.  With  the  assistance 
thus  engaged,  Mr.  Larned  drew  up  a  tentative 
list  of  books.  This,  printed  on  the  left  hand 
pages  of  a  pamphlet,  he  sent  to  his  corre- 
spondents, asking  for  deletions  and  additions, 
and  requesting  each  man  to  mark  which  books 
he  was  willing  to  pass  upon.  When  all  his 
pamphlets  were  returned,  Mr.  Larned  found 
that  the  additions  suggested  for  his  tentative 
list  left  it  far  less  complete  than  he  had  hoped 
it  would  become  after  passing  under  so  many 
critical  eyes.  Many  titles,  too,  remained  un- 
appropriated by  his  band  of  critics;  nobody 
wished  to  deal  with  them.  For  these  he  had 
recourse  to  notes  which  had  appeared  in  trust- 
worthy periodicals,  or  guides  prepared  by 
responsible  editors.  One  lesson  from  his  ex- 
perience is  that  drawing  up  the  list  of  books 
to  be  annotated  is  about  the  most  difficult 
part  of  a  task  of  appraisement,  and  should  be 
exhaustively  despatched  before  the  next  step 
is  taken. 

In  turning  the  pages  of  Mr.  Larned's  book, 
it  strikes  me  that  the  most  valuable  part  of 
all  is  Prof.  Edward  Channing's,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  lists  for  school,  town  and  working 
libraries.  '  Of  great  merit  and  utility,  also, 
are  the  prefatory  notes  at  the  hands  of  lead- 
ing contributors;  that  of  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  in- 
troducing the  literature  of  the  Civil  War.  is  a 
model  of  its  kind.  When  a  department  as  ex- 
tended and  difficult  as  this  can  be  entrusted 
to  such  a  master  as  Gen.  Cox,  happy  is  the 
editor-in-chief.  The  section  devoted  to  Can- 
ada was  carefully  arranged  by  Mr.  William 
McLennan,  who  by  contributions  of  his  own 
gave  his  pages  an  admirable  unity  and  bal- 
ance. In  diverse  ways,  therefore,  "The  litera- 
ture of  American  history"  suggests  lines  on 


which  appraisement  may  be  developed  at  the 
headquarters  we  hope  for.  Aid  in  preparing 
future  bibliographies  may  be  rendered  by  li- 
brarians expressing  their  views:  (i)  As  to 
what  fields  of  letters  may  with  most  gain  be 
appraised.  (2)  As  to  the  scale  on  which  the 
work  should  proceed ;  should  the  editors  limit 
themselves  to  serving  libraries  of  a  certain 
extent,  say  of  20,000  volumes?  (3)  As  to 
whether  unworthy  books  should  be  included 
and  branded,  or  simply  excluded  altogether. 
(4)  As  to  the  form  and  extent  of  each  note. 

This  last  point  revives  an  old  question  — 
should  the  titles  and  notes  of  future  guides 
be  printed  on  cards  as  well  as  in  book  form? 
If  yes,  then  the  notes  may  be  either  brief 
enough  for  both  issues,  or  be  specially  con- 
densed for  the  card  edition. 

ITS  RELATION  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  MUSEUMS. 
BY  ANDERSON  H.  HOPKINS. 

THE  organization  and  administration  of  a 
headquarters  for  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation must  depend  upon  what  are  to  be  its 
functions,  and  its  position  both  geographic 
and  political.  Even  if  at  first  it  is  only  an 
office  in  which  are  centered  the  voluntary 
activities  of  the  association  it  may  become 
something  more  than  that  in  course  of  time. 
Therefore  what  I  say  here  is  designed  chiefly 
to  suggest  a  certain  prime  function,  without 
enumeration  of  its  manifold  forms  of  action; 
and  to  indicate  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  the 
best  situation  for  it,  with  at  least  an  implied 
reason  for  that  opinion. 

Mr.  lies  sketched  a  number  of  the  activi- 
ties of  such  an  institution  without  trying  to 
include  them  all.  Partly  because  of  that  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  relations  which 
should  exist,  but  do  not,  between  libraries, 
schools,  and  museums.  Much  attention  has 
been  given  of  late  to  the  relation  between 
schools  and  libraries,  but  the  museum  is  only 
beginning  to  share  in  this  attention.  The  li- 
brary and  the  museum  are  cognate  institu- 
tions. Their  content  is  the  same :  the  form 
of  its  expression,  merely,  is  different  Their 
methods  are  essentially  similar.  The  demand 
being  made  by  schools  for  the  ready  use  of 
museum  material  is  leading  both  libraries  and 
schools  to  collect  material  which  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  institution  knows  quite  how 
to  take  care  of  and  best  utilize.  The  demand 
is  growing  insistent  and  must  be  met.  It  can 
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be  shown  that  the  library  and  the  museum  are 
so  like  in  structure  and  in  content  that  they 
may  advantageously  be  administered  together. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  activities  of  a  head- 
quarters like  that  under  consideration  to  fos- 
ter the  growth  of  this  ideal  and  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  a  plan  for  the  work. 

The  public  school  is  an  organic  educational 
institution.  It  has  certain  threads  of  au- 
thority radiating  from  a  central  bureau  at. 
Washington  through  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  state  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction,  the  county  super- 
intendent, the  township  trustee,  and  the  dis- 
trict school  teacher,  to  every  home  in  the 
land  that  sends  a  child  to  the  public  school : 
therefore,  it  may  fairly  be  called  organic. 

The  public  library  ha?  begun  to  parallel  the 
organization  of  the  public  school.  It  is  per- 
haps bold  to  try  to  specify  the  central  bureaus 
for  the  nation,  state,  district,  etc.,  which  are 
beginning  to  take  organic  form  for  the  public 
library.  The  chain  is  yet  very  incomplete,  but 
in  the  vague  outline  certain  links  stand  forth 
in  a  way  that  surely  is  suggestive.  Among 
these  may  be  named  the  national  library, 
with  its  chief  officer  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, the  library  commission,  the  library  in- 
stitute, and  the  local  public  library :  represent- 
ing the  nation,  the  state,  the  district,  and  the 
community. 

There  is  no  such  central  bureau  for  that 
educational  institution,  the  museum,  which  in 
its  turn,  and  partly  because  of  its  essential 
likeness  thereto,  seems  bound  to  parallel  the 
growth  of  the  library.  But  the  necessity  for 
the  institution  is  daily  growing  clearer  and 
will  lead  to  the  creation  of  such  a  bureau. 
The  insistent  call  of  the  teacher  for  an  econ- 
omic administration  of  museum  material  de- 
signed for  public  use  and  instruction  cannot 
be  put  aside.  It  must  be  answered.  Central- 
ization in  administration  is  the  tendency  of 
the  nge.  The  specific  question  in  this  case, 
therefore,  is :  can  these  three  forms  of  educa- 
tional activity  be  so  correlated  that  one  head 
will  serve  for  the  three  and  can  this  head 
be  at  the  national  library? 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 
BY  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK. 

AFTER  the  full  and  comprehensive  paper  of 
Mr.  lies  on  this  subject,  presented  at  the 
Niagara  Conference,  little  remains  to  be  said 


except  as  regards  matters  of  detail.  A  head- 
quarters for  the  A.  L.  A.  would  and  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  fulfil  the  following  distinct 
purposes : 

1.  It  should  be  a  sort  of  central  station  for 
librarians,  and  to  that  end  should  have  some 
of  the  features  of  a  social  club  —  a  pleasant 
office  room  where  visiting  librarians  would 
naturally  go   to  meet   friends   and   compare 
notes  and  where  they  might  always  be  sure 
of  a  welcome.     Rooms  for  committee  meet- 
ings and  the  like  should  also  be  provided, 
and  the  place  should  be  a  general  rendezvous 
and  bureau  of  information  for  librarians. 

2.  It    should   be   a    general    depository   of 
things  interesting  to  librarians  —  a  librarians' 
library  and  museum.    It  should  contain  as  full 
a  collection  as  possible  of  works  on  library 
economy  and  library  construction  and  a  "re- 
pertory" of  cards  referring  to  such  works  in 
other  libraries  in  the  United  States.     As  a 
library  museum  it  would  house  complete  sets 
of  plans  of  all  library  buildings  in  the  coun- 
try and  full  collections  of  library  apparatus 
properly  arranged  and  indexed. 

3.  It  should  be  a  publication  house.     This 
function  would  be  simply  that  of  the  present 
Publication    Board,    enlarged.      Here    could 
come    in    as    comprehensive    bibliographical 
work  as  it  might  be  thought  prudent  to  un- 
dertake. 

Under  these  three  departments  all  the  work 
suggested  by  Mr.  lies  and  probably  much 
more  that  would  suggest  itself  later,  could,  I 
believe  be  grouped. 

The  administration  would  naturally  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees,  preferably  a 
small  one.  The  A.  L.  A.  has  already  its  trus- 
tees of  the  endowment  fund,  and  if  this  fund 
should  be  so  largely  increased  as  to  make  the 
establishment  of  a  headquarters  possible  it 
would  still  naturally  be  in  their  charge.  Un- 
der them  the  chief  administrative  officers 
should  be  a  permanent  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, with  an  adequate  salary,  who  should 
hold  office  during  good  behavior  and  should 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work.  His  du- 
ties, besides  those  now  belonging  to  the  sec- 
retary's office,  should  include  those  pertaining 
specially  to  the  first  section,  noted  above,  as 
well  as  the  general  administrative  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  other  sections.  The  title 
of  this  office  is,  of  course,  immaterial;  he 
might  be  called  director  and  the  special  sec- 
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retarial  work  of  the  association  might  be  done 
by  a  subordinate.  At  the  head  of  the  work  of 
the  second  section  should  be  a  librarian  or 
custodian,  and  at  the  head  of  the  third  sec- 
tion an  editor  or  bibliographer  whose  duties 
should  include  those  of  the  present  Publish- 
ing Board.  This  board  could  well  be  con- 
tinued in  an  advisory  capacity. 

As  regards  locality,  there  are  three  general 
considerations,  any  one  of  which  might  gov- 
ern in  the  selection ;  the  headquarters  might 
be  (i)  in  a  center  of  population,  (2)  in  a 
governmental  center,  or  (3)  in  a  geographical 
center.  Typical  representatives  of  these  would 
be  (i)  in  New  York,  (2)  Washington,  (3) 
Chicago.  Chicago,  of  course,  is  both  a  center 
of  population  and  a  geographical  center,  but 
all  things  considered,  I  believe  that  New  York 
is  the  best  place. 

The  above  plan  is  necessarily  very  rough 
and  sketchy,  but  I  believe  that  it  contains 
some  germs  of  practicality. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  ACTIVITIES. 

BY  JOHN  THOMSON. 

THE  advantages  which  would  ensue  to  li- 
braries from  the  establishment  on  a  solid  basis 
of  A.  L.  A.  headquarters  will  not  easily  be 
exaggerated.  With  each  year,  libraries  appre- 
ciate more  and  more  fully  the  advantage  of 
co-operative  work.  If,  as  has  frequently  been 
suggested,  libraries  are  to  become  and  to  be 
recognized  as  the  peoples'  universities,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  general  work  of  libraries  must 
be  done  more  and  more  on  a  uniform  basis. 
It  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  advise  a 
more  definite  way  of  procuring  such  a  basis 
than  to  have  the  benefit  of  conference  and  dis- 
cussion on  points  of  general  importance  and 
interest  in  the  administration  and  develop- 
ment of  libraries  at  some  recognized  and  fully 
equipped  headquarters.  It  seems  open  to  many 
objections  that  these  should  be  connected  with 
a  particular  library.  If  it  should  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  these  headquarters 
should  be  affiliated  with  a  library,  it  would 
seem  that  the  selection  would  naturally  fall 
upon  the  Library  of  Congress  as  the  proper 
locale  for  the  same,  while  connected  with  a  li- 
brary. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such 
a  union  are  numerous.  Among  the  disad- 
vantages would  be  that  persons  desiring  to 


obtain  counsel  and  advice  such  as  would  be 
available  in  this  institution  when  established 
would  prefer  an  isolated  and  independent 
body  of  consultees  and  an  institute  devoted 
solely  to  the  development  of  the  profession 
as  such.  If  this  view  has  any  real  weight  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
select  New  York  as  the  city  in  which  to  erect 
the  necessary  building  and  in  that  institute 
to  have  persons  attending  to  the  business  of 
the  progress  of  libraries  and  nothing  else. 
The  real  value  of  such  an  institute  would  not 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  at  first.  The  work 
of  such  an  institute  would  have  to  grow  and 
acquire  its  experience  and  if  acquired  in  a 
methodical  and  progressive  manner  would  un- 
doubtedly be  appreciated  by  every  librarian 
in  the  United  States.  The  activities  of  the 
institution  could  not  be  designated  at  the 
present  time,  because  experience  in  carrying 
on  the  work  would  disclose  many  avenues  not 
thought  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  institute 
but  which  would  increasingly  require  atten- 
tion, care  and  industry.  If  libraries  are  here- 
after to  become  centers  not  only  for  the  sim- 
ple distribution  of  books  and  places  for  refer- 
ence work  but  are  to  become  the  study  shops 
and  literary  laboratories  of  the  younger  por- 
tion of  our  American  people,  there  will  be 
very  many  problems  which  will  give  rise  to 
much  debate  in  the  minds  of  all  connected 
with  the  institution.  Taking  all  these  points 
into  consideration,  I  would,  so  far  as  my  hum- 
ble judgment  goes,  advocate  headquarters  in 
New  York  City  with  a  staff  of  workers  de- 
voted to  the  one  object  of  making  it  a  central 
bureau  of  information  and  consultation  for 
all  the  libraries  whether  great  or  small.  It 
would  act  as  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help 
to  make  such  a  scheme  as  is  contemplated  an 
annex  to  the  work  of  a  great  city  library,  or 
the  library  of  one  of  our  leading  universities, 
or,  as  I  venture  to  think,  an  institute  housed 
and  conducted  in  and  by  the  Congressional 
Library.  The  points  which  would  require 
consideration  are  so  numerous,  so  various, 
and  so  important,  that  those  who  have  the 
conduct  of  the  institution  should  be  an  inde- 
pendent body  working  in  its  own  quarters 
and  carrying  on  its  work  solely  and  wholly 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  be  the  applicants  for  its 
advice  connected  with  the  smallest  or  with  the 
largest  of  the  libraries  in  the  country. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ORGANIZATION  AND 

ACTIVITIES. 
BY  MARY  W.  PLUMMER. 
Location. 

New  York,  near  ^2d  street  station. 
This  location  is  desirable  because  of  New 
York  being  the  statistical  center  of  libra- 
ry activities  and  because  of  its  being  pre- 
eminently the  American  book-market. 
Activities. 

A.  I.  Advisory  board,  in  all  matters  con- 

cerning library  administration. 

2.  Agent,  in  selecting  and  buying  books 

for  libraries,  exchanging  dupli- 
cates between  libraries,  and  ne- 
gotiating inter-library  loans. 

3.  Library  patent-office,  showing  models 

of  library  devices  and  the  workings 
of  various  methods. 

B.  i.  Bureau  of  information,  serving  libra- 

ries wanting  librarians  and  assis- 
tants, and  persons  wanting  library 
positions ;  directing  persons  to 
sources  of  information  on  library 
topics. 

2.  Personal   headquarters,   serving  out- 

of-town  librarians  and  trustees  as 
a  meeting-place  with  one  another, 
with  candidates  for  positions,  etc. ; 
and  as  a  place  of  entertainment  for 
foreign  or  distant  librarians  and 
men  of  letters. 

3.  Club-house  for  local  library  meetings. 

4.  Lecture  bureau,  furnishing  lecturers 

on  library  and  literary  topics,  lead- 
ers of  institutes,  instructors  of  li- 
brary staffs. 

C.  i.  Professional   library;   a  collection  of 

library  literature  past  and  present, 
including  bibliography  and  the 
book-arts,  with  a  special  collection 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  learn- 
ing and  of  bookmaking. 

D.  i.  Correspondence     school     of     library 

economy,  with  graded  courses  ap- 
propriate to  the  work  of  varying 
grades  of  libraries. 

2.  Headquarters  for  an  advanced  libra- 
ry school,  affiliated  with  Columbia 
University  and  with  the  Reference 
Department  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library. 
Administration. 

A  scholar  at  the  head,  with  his  secretary. 


An  administrative  officer  as  his  first  assis- 
tant. 

A  treasurer. 
Other  officers  as  follows : 

A.  Head  of  advisory  board,  agency,  and 

patent-office  referred  to,  with  assis- 
tants. 

B.  Head  of  bureau   of  information  and 

lecture  bureau,  with  assistants. 

C.  Head  of  professional  library,  with  as- 

sistants. 

D.  Head  of  library  school,  with  a  first  as- 

sistant in  charge  of  correspondence 
courses,  and  other  assistants. 

E.  Superintendent   of  buildings   and   his 

force. 

F.  Consulting    staff:     architect,     lawyer, 

specialists  in  subject-bibliography. 
Organization. 

Chartered  independently  of  any  institution, 
by  the  A.  L.  A.,  under  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts, if  possible. 

Governed  by  standing  committee  of  A.  L. 
A.,  self-perpetuating  in  case  of  vacancies ; 
reported  on  each  year. 

Endowed,  through  the  A.  L.  A.,  with  speci- 
fied appropriation  each  year  according  to 
the  probable  needs  of  the  year. 

AS  A  CO-OPERATIVE  AGENCY. 

BY  HILLER  C.  WELLMAN. 

THE  significant  feature  of  library  work  in 
America  has  been  co-operation.  To  it,  more 
than  to  any  other  single  factor,  is  probably 
due  the  rapid  advance  and  improvement  of 
the  public  libraries.  How  widely  this  is  true 
may  be  seen  by  the  reports  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  Co-operation.  But  even  they 
fail  to  record  adequately  that  willingness  to 
share  ideas  which  has  prevailed  so  generously 
among  librarians  and  contributed  so  greatly 
to  the  general  efficiency^  To  permit  of  effec- 
tive co-operation  certain  organization  is  nec- 
essary, and  with  this  end  in  view  the  library 
periodicals,  the  American  Library  Association, 
and  its  Publishing  Board  were  established. 
The  efficiency  of  these  agencies  would  be 
enormously  increased  by  a  permanent  head- 
quarters with  adequate  financial  resources, 
and  the  variety  of  important  activities  which 
might  be  entered  on  is  almost  bewildering. 
They  would  include: 

(i.)  Work  by  the  central  force  which  could 
he  done  more  economically  than  by  individual 
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libraries.  The  great  saving  thus  effected  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  distribution  of 
printed  catalog  cards  from  the  Library  of 
Congress.  There  are  numerous  similar  co- 
operative schemes  which  would  result  in  an 
immense  economy.  For  example,  many  li- 
braries in  order  to  interest  readers  compile 
and  publish  in  bulletins  and  local  news- 
papers notes  on  new  books.  This  work,  or 
the  basis  for  it,  might  be  done  once  for  all 
by  a  central  bureau.  The  cost  then,  compared 
to  the  cost  at  present,  would  be  almost  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  the  number  of  libraries 
now  attempting  it;  and  the  service  could  be 
made  superior  at  that. 

(2.)  Through  the  central  bureau  the  work 
of  special  libraries  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  all.  Certain  libraries  find  it  neces- 
sary to  index  current  periodical  literature 
for  use  before  printed  volumes  of  indexes  ap- 
pear. Other  libraries  index  current  events  in 
the  newspapers.  Such  work  instead  of  serv- 
ing a  single  library  could,  through  a  central 
bureau,  be  made  useful  to  all. 

(3.)  Undertakings  too  arduous  for  any  one 
library  could  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  The  portrait  index  about  to  be  issued  by 
the  Publishing  Board  is  a  good  example. 
With  a  permanent  home  and  increased  funds 
the  number  of  such  enterprises  could  to  great 
advantage  be  multiplied.  The  appraisal  of 


current  literature  would  be  an  important  step 
of  incalculable  value.  If  only  fiction  were 
evaluated,  the  saving  of  funds  now  wasted  in 
trash  and  the  saving  of  labor  to  the  individual 
libraries,  each  struggling  with  only  partial 
success  to  keep  abreast  of  the  huge  stream  of 
current  novels,  would  alone  repay  the  cost 

(4.)  The  headquarters  could  contain  a  mu- 
seum of  library  science  where  would  be  found 
all  the  best  mechanical  devices  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  latest  and  most  useful  library 
methods.  The  benefit  of  such  a  museum  to 
the  library  profession  is  at  once  evident.  Its 
value  to  the  layman  might  be  quite  as  far 
reaching.  Thither  might  resort  the  trustee 
of  the  stagnant  library  —  and  there  are  many 
such  —  who  feels  that  his  institution  ought  to 
do  more  for  his  community,  but  does  not 
know  just  how.  He  cannot  go  about  visiting 
many  libraries,  but  he  could  go  to  the  A.  L. 
A.  headquarters  and  quickly  post  himself  on 
modern  library  activities  and  methods.  Thith- 
er would  also  resort  the  intelligent  layman  to 
whose  support  the  library  often  owes  its  ex- 
istence, and  the  prospective  donor  who  desires 
to  learn  the  most  useful  directions  for  his  gift. 

Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
advantages  of  a  permanent  headquarters  with 
a  generous  endowment.  That  such  an  insti- 
tution would  develop  in  the  direction  of  far 
more  ambitious  enterprises  no  one  can  doubt 


ON  THE  PURPOSE  OF  LIBRARY  MEETINGS.* 
BY  ISABEL  ELY  LORD,  Assistant  Librarian,  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 


THERE  are  undoubtedly  a  good  many  people 
who  wonder  what  librarians  find  to  talk  about 
in  the  hundred  and  one  meetings  that  fill  out 
the  year.  The  wonder  is  legitimate,  and  it 
might  be  well,  instead  of  taking  it  for  granted 
that  we  and  our  work  benefit  by,  for  example, 
the  annual  meeting  of  our  state  association, 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  that  profit  really 
comes ;  whether,  in  short,  it  is  worth  while  to 
spend  time  and  money  and,  most  precious  of 
all,  energy,  in  getting  up  and  getting  to  such 
meetings  as  these. 

The  one  thing  apparent  immediately  is  that 
it  is  distinctly  not  worth  while  if  the  affair  is 
simply  a  junketing  tour.  It  is  certain  that  the 

*  Part  of  president's  address,  delivered  before  Key- 
stone State  Library  Association,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Oct.  9,  1903. 


overwhelming  majority  of  us  who  travel  far 
to  library  meetings  could  get  more  fun  — 
and,  what  we  probably  have  greater  need  of, 
more  rest  and  refreshment  —  from  the  same 
time  and  money  if  we  expended  it  otherwise. 
There  are  always  friends  we  long  to  visit, 
quiet  places  by  the  sea  or  in  the  mountains 
where  we  get  a  new  lease  of  life  even  in  a 
day's  sojourn.  Physically  restful  a  library 
meeting  is  seldom  found,  I  fancy,  and  many 
a  librarian  returns  from  such  with  the  desire 
for  a  good  night's  sleep  preponderant.  The 
profit,  then,  if  there  is  any,  must  lie  else- 
where. Shall  we  look  for  it  in  the  formal 
papers  presented?  Obviously  not  The  li- 
brary periodicals  are  only  too  glad  to  print 
every  paper  of  value  that  deals  with  any  but 
purely  local  conditions ;  the  public  press 
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would  probably  take  care  of  these  last.  A 
printed  paper  as  read  to  oneself  is  much  bet- 
ter understood  and  appreciated,  because  one 
can  pause,  reread,  weigh  and  judge  as  one 
cannot  in  following  the  flow  of  spoken  words. 
But  the  discussions  after  the  papers,  some  one 
suggests,  are  hardly  reproducible.  True,  but 
are  they  alone  worth  the  machinery  of  a 
meeting?  Are  they  not  for  the  most  part 
rather  the  expression  of  the  personal  attitude 
of  the  individual  who  speaks?  Do  they  often 
really  answer  the  arguments  or  the  state- 
ments of  the  formal  paper  ? 

But  even  in  refusing  the  discussions  the 
merit  of  actual  contribution,  we  grant  them 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  reason  for  the  be- 
ing of  our  meetings  —  namely,  the  gaining  of 
a  personal  knowledge  of  our  co-workers. 
Read  as  you  will  the  printed  page,  you  get  a 
sense  of  the  personality  of  the  author  only 
when  he  is  a  master  of  the  literary  art.  That, 
alas !  a  librarian  can  very  rarely  be.  His 
written  words  may  very  easily  say  one  thing 
while  his  personality  adds  or  takes  away 
something  that  almost  totally  changes  the 
meaning  of  what  he  has  said.  That  person- 
ality may  give  weight  or  may  destroy  it;  in 
any  but  a  purely  intellectual  question  it  must 
affect  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

There  are  in  the  camp  of  the  librarians 
many  who  believe  this  doctrine  firmly,  but  it 
seems  to  me  —  perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  on  my 
part  —  that  usually  those  who  realize  that 
personality  counts  enormously  also  hold  that 
there  is  one  ideal  librarian  and  that  all  good 
librarians  are  to  be  measured  by  this  one. 
That  view  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  life.  Many  men  —  and  more  women !  — 
of  many  kinds  are  of  use  in  library  work,  as 
in  other  kinds  of  work.  There  is  none  per- 
fect; there  is  none  who  is  right  on  all  points. 
If  there  were,  the  simplest  thing  for  us  to  do 
would  be  to  make  -him  the  pope  of  librarians 
at  once.  But  men  and  women  are  as  they 
are,  and  we  must  use  them  too  as  they  are, 
not  as  we  wish  they  might  be.  But  just  so 
far  as  we  know  the  strength  and  the  limita- 
tions of  each  of  our  fellow-workers,  just  so 
far  are  we  helped  in  making  the  right  use  of 
whatever  each  person  has  contributed  to  the 
work  at  large.  This  criterion  for  judgment 
we  get  when  we  come  together  and  get  to 
know  each  what  the  other  is  like. 


There  is  always  to  be  added,  moreover,  the 
inspiration  that  comes  from  personal  inter- 
course. And  this  is  by  no  means  a  one-sided 
affair. 

The  librarian  of  some  little  village  library, 
with  a  handful  of  books  and  a  want  of  even 
the  commonest  library  machinery,  hears  at  a 
meeting  like  this  the  tale  of  the  splendid 
work  being  done  in  a  big  city  library  with 
magnificent  equipment  and  what  seems  to  her 
—  pronouns  should  be  used  precisely !  —  un- 
limited resources.  She  feels  herself  to  be  a 
part  of  the  library  movement  in  general ;  she 
takes  her  own  pride  in  what  a  fellow-worker 
is  accomplishing;  she  goes  back  to  her  own 
work  perhaps  with  new  ideas  and  certainly 
with  fresh  determination  to  make  her  library 
count  for  as  much  as  possible  in  her  little 
community.  But  that  is  not  all  the  benefit 
that  has  been  gained  from  that  particular 
talk.  The  librarian  of  the  big  city  library  has 
been  spending  his  time,  as  he  must  from  his 
position,  on  executive  detail.  He  believes  in 
his  work,  but  in  his  daily  routine  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  realize  it.  And  when  he  has 
answered  the  questions  of  the  village  libra- 
rian, when  he  has  heard  some  details  of  what 
she  is  doing  as  the  server  of  the  people  di- 
rectly, he  feels  that  suddenly  he  has  touched 
earth  again,  has  realized  afresh  the  meaning 
of  the  details  of  his  budget  and  his  corre- 
spondence. 

Such  a  talk  as  this  might  be  a  private  one 
or  it  might  be  part  of  a  round  table  discus- 
sion. For  there  must  be  some  formal  means 
of  expression  of  personal  views,  some  care- 
fully prepared  opportunity  for  such  expres- 
sion. Otherwise  there  need  be  no  regular 
meetings  at  all,  and  perhaps  some  of  my 
hearers  have  thought  that  my  statements 
seem  to  call  for  the  abolishment  thereof.  Far 
from  it.  We  meet  as  librarians,  and  as  libra- 
rians we  come  to  talk  in  the  meetings.  When 
we  go  on  pleasure  trips  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  we  go  rather  as  indviduals.  If  a  con- 
ference were  planned  without  formal  meet- 
ings it  would  turn  itself  into  a  series  of  pleas- 
ure parties  in  a  very  short  time.  That  such 
jaunts  throw  very  pleasant  and  often  illumi- 
nating sidelights  on  those  with  whom  we  as- 
sociate is  true,  but  the  common  light  of  day 
is  shed  when  the  work  itself  is  being  talked 
of,  whether  publicly  or  privately. 
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BINDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN   SERIALS.* 


BY  ARTHUR  R.  KIM  HALL,  Library  of  Congress. 


IN  binding  periodicals,  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the 
preservation  of  the  advertising  pages  should 
be  limited  in  any  way.  The  practice  of  other 
libraries  in  which  the  same  question  was  like- 
ly to  arise  under  somewhat  similar  conditions 
was  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  It  appears  that  in  one  of 
these  libraries  all  of  the  advertising  pages  are 
bound,  the  librarian  believing  that  the  few  big 
cyclopedic  libraries  must  preserve  everything 
printed,  without  any  indetiniteness.  In  three 
of  these  libraries,  representing  most  impor- 
tant circulating  and  reference  collections,  the 
advertisements  of  a  single  number  of  a  vol- 
ume are  bound  and  the  others  are  generally 
rejected.  In  one  library,  technical  and  scien- 
tific journals  are  bound  inclusive  of  the  ad- 
vertisements while,  in  binding  literary  and 
popular  magazines,  the  advertisements  are 
omitted  altogether.  The  librarian  advises, 
however,  that  a  greater  range  of  advertise- 
ments be  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, although  the  plan  referred  to  above  is 
the  only  reasonable  one  for  the  purposes  of 
his  library.  In  another  library,  the  adver- 
tisements seem  to  be  preserved  in  connection 
with  certain  selected  periodicals  only. 

The  following  plans  have  been  considered : 

(l.)  The  advertising  pages  to  be  bound 
complete,  either  at  the  end  of  the  book  or  as 
issued. 

(2.)  To  be  preserved,  without  rejection  of 
any  part,  in  separate  series,  either  in  a  simple 
binding,  in  holders,  or  in  packages. 

(3.)  The  advertisements  of  a  single  num- 
ber of  each  volume,  or  of  a  time  division,  to 
be  bound  (usually  at  the  back  of  the  book), 
with  the  covers,  and  the  rest  to  be  rejected 
as  useless  repetition. 

(4.)  A  selected  list  of  periodicals  to  stand 
as  representative  of  advertisements,  their  con- 
tents to  be  bound  intact;  general  periodicals 
representing  country  or  place;  special  and 
technical  journals  representing  subject  and 
place. 

Of   these    four   plans,    the   most    inclusive 

*  Prepared  for  Niagara  Falls  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 


one  (i)  offers  the  following  advantages:  It 
preserves  the  book,  not  a  selected  part  mere- 
ly; any  person,  if  given  a  discretion  in  reject- 
ing, might  omit  an  important  part;  parts  of 
the  text  may  at  any  time  be  extended  into 
the  advertising  pages  and  thus  cause  a  con- 
stant revision  of  plan  or  else  a  loss  of  the 
extended  text;  the  selection,  if  attempted, 
would  demand  time  and  attention ;  evidence 
on  property  rights  under  or  against  patents 
might  be  destroyed  or  impaired  in  some  in- 
stances, a  consideration  that  has  weight  in 
favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  advertise- 
ments in  technical  journals  for  a  number  of 
years  sufficient  to  cover  the  life  of  a  patent; 
if  generally  understood  that  a  few  large  libra- 
ries were  preserving  all  of  the  advertising 
pages  of  their  periodicals,  many  other  libra- 
ries could  be  saved  expense  in  this  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extra  shelf  room 
required,  would  be  a  disadvantage.  A  certain 
technical  journal  contains  4000  pages  in  a 
year,  about  evenly  divided  between  the  text 
and  the  advertising  pages.  Altogether  this 
makes  four  large  volumes  yearly;  but  only 
two,  if  the  advertisements  are  mostly  rejected. 

Other  disadvantages  are  —  extra  cost  of 
binding;  weakness  in  the  binding  on  account 
of  the  poor  paper,  the  condition  of  the  adver- 
tising part,  and  the  size  of  the  book;  awk- 
wardness in  handling  the  book  in  common 
use  where  the  advertisements  are  not  an  ob- 
ject; the  difficulty  of  turning  readily  to  the 
indexes  when  these  stand  between  the  text 
and  the  advertisements,  in  the  middle  of  the 
book. 

The  second  plan,  which  provides  for  the 
preservation  of  the  advertisements  as  a  whole, 
but  subordinately  in  a  simple  binding,  offers 
certain  advantages,  "since  the  object  of  pre- 
serving the  reading  matter  of  the  periodical 
and  that  of  preserving  the  advertisements  are 
entirely  different.  The  reading  matter  would 
be  thus  relieved  of  a  considerable  bulk  of 
irrelevant  matter,  and  the  advertisement 
could  be  preserved  in  connection  with  othe 
contemporary  advertisements  in  a  cheape 
form  of  binding." 

From  this  point  of  view  advertisements 
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be  considered  as  part  of  the  book  only  in  a 
literal  sense,  their  purpose  and  origin  be- 
ing distant  from  that  of  the  subscription  arti- 
cle. An  editorial  in  the  June  issue  of  a  cer- 
tain magazine  makes  a  frank  admission  re- 
garding "objectionable"  and  "fraudulent"  ad- 
vertisements, which  accentuates  the  distinct 
and  separate  purpose  of  the  advertising  pages 
when  it  states  that  "the  majority  of  the  maga- 
zine publishers,  however,  have  already  de- 
cided to  discontinue  advertising  of  that  na- 
ture." 

Most  of  the  practical  advantages  of  the  first 
plan  relating  to  the  preservation  and  use  of 
advertising  matter  are  provided  for  by  this 
plan;  but  when  the  advertising  pages  are  few 
they  must  be  collected  in  temporary  holders 
until  sufficient  to  make  up  a  volume  for  bind- 
ing. 

By  the  third  plan,  the  advertisements  of  a 
single  number  of  each  volume  (or  of  some 
time  division)  are  bound  with  the  book  and 
the  balance  are  rejected  as  useless  repetition. 

This  plan  seems  to  be  the  one  most  general- 
ly in  use  in  large  collections  and  it  has  re- 
ceived high  endorsement  on  account  of  its 
practical  working  during  extended  applica- 
tion. 

It  is  referred  to  as  the  "preferred  plan  based 
upon  experience,"  "the  most  advisable  plan 
for  a  large  reference  library." 

Plan  four,  according  to  which  a  selected 
list  of  periodicals  is  to  become  representative 
of  advertising,  is  easier  to  pronounce  as  a 
theory  than  to  carry  out  to  advantage  in  prac- 
tice, owing  in  part  to  the  variableness  of  most 
serial  publications. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  rather  general  that 
the  exclusive  use  of  any  one  plan  would  not 
in  every  instance  lead  to  reasonably  useful 
results.  The  writer's  personal  inclination  is 
to  consider  each  periodical  as  an  individual 
case;  but  he  believes  that  the  following  rules 
may  be  relied  upon  for  general  guidance : 

(i.)  Bind  all  advertisements  with  the  text, 
in  these  cases : 

When  the  press-work  of  the  book  as 

a  whole  is  a  feature, 
Society  publications, 
Other  serials  containing  only  a  few 
pages  of  advertising  matter, 


Selected  periodicals  seeming  to 
have  permanence  and  pre-eminent 
weight, 

Periodicals  in  which  the  text  and 
advertising  pages  have  a  consecu- 
tive register. 

In  all  cases  except  the  last,  the  advertise- 
ments, with  outside  covers,  should  be  bound 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 

(2.)  When  the  advertisements  have  impor- 
tant uses  independently  of  the 
text,  bind  all  or  a  selection  in  se- 
gregated series,  apart  from  the 
other  matter  with  which  they  were 
published,  in  the  following  cases, 
adopting  a  simple  cloth  binding, 
with  little  gilt  lettering: 
When  the  advertisements  are  exces- 
sive in  quantity, 
When  the  text  bound  by  itself  makes 

a  heavy  volume. 

When,  on  account  of  paper,  condi- 
tion or  form  of  issue,  the  adver- 
tising  pages   greatly   impede   the 
binding  of  the  text  or  when  for 
these   reasons   they  are   likely  to 
become    a    source    of    noticeable 
weakness  in  the  finished  work. 
(3.)  In  all  other  cases,  bind  the  advertise- 
ments of  a   single   number,   with 
the  covers,  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume and  reject  the  rest. 
The  advertisements  of  the  first  number  or 
of  the  last  number  of  a  volume  are  usually 
chosen  for  preservation,  but  there  might  be 
an  advantage  in  making  a  selection  of  differ- 
ent numbers  so  as  to  represent  equally  the 
different  months  of  the  entire  year,  always 
assigning  the  same  month  to  each  particular 
periodical. 

Bind  indexes,  as  well  as  tables,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  unless  paged  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  text. 

The  paper,  "How  to  bind  periodicals,"  read 
by  Mr.  Norman  C.  Perkins  at  the  Conference 
of  1887  and  printed  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
of  that  year  (p.  354-56),  relieves  those  who 
come  after  him  from  a  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  value  of  the  advertising 
pages  of  serials  viewed  from  the  bibliographi- 
cal and  historical  standpoints. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  SERIOUS 
READING. 

"Mankind  in  Hie  making,"  by  H.  G.  Wells,  in  Fort- 
nightly Review,  August. 

ALLUSION  to  the  predominance  of  fiction 
brings  one  round  to  the  question  of  the  pub- 
lic library.  One  is  constantly  reading  attacks 
on  these  new  and  most  promising  institutions, 
and  always  these  attacks  base  themselves  on 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  novels  taken  out 
was  so  many  times,  so  many  hundred  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  "serious"  books. 
Follows  nonsense  about  "scrappy"  reading, 
shallowness  of  the  public  mind,  and  so  forth. 
Public  pomposities  take  up  the  strain  and  de- 
liver large,  vague,  foolish  discourses  on  our 
intellectual  decline.  It  occurs  to  none  of  these 
people  —  nothing,  indeed,  ever  does  seem  to 
occur  to  this  sort  of  people  —  to  inquire  if  a 
man  or  woman  can  get  serious  reading  from  a 
public  library.  An  inspection  of  a  public  li- 
brary catalog  reveals,  no  doubt,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  "serious"  books  available,  but,  as  a 
rule,  that  "serious  side"  is  a  quite  higgledy- 
piggledy  heap  of  fragments.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, an  intelligent  mechanic  has  a  proclivi- 
ty for  economic  questions,  he  will  find  no  book 
whatever  to  guide  him  to  what  literature  there 
may  be  upon  those  questions.  He  will  plunge 
into  the  catalog  and  discover  perhaps  a  few 
publications  of  the  Cobden  Club,  Henry 
George's  "Progress  and  poverty,"  J.  S.  Mill's 
"Autobiography,"  Ruskin's  "Unto  this  last," 
"The  statesman's  year  book"  for  1895,  and  a 
text-book  specially  adapted  to  such  and  such 
an  examination  by  the  tutors  of  the  Univer- 
sity Correspondence  College.  What  can  you 
expect  from  such  a  supply  but  a  pitiful  men- 
tal hash?  What  is  the  most  intelligent  of 
mechanics  likely  to  secure  for  himself  from 
this  bran  pie?  Serious  subjects  are  not  to  be 
read  in  this  wild  disorderly  way.  But  fiction 
can  be.  A  novel  is  fairly  complete  in  itself, 
and  in  sticking  to  novels,  the  public  library 
readers  show,  I  submit,  a  better  literary  sense 
and  a  finer  intellectual  feeling  than  the  mud- 
dle-headed, review-inspired,  pretentious  peo- 
ple who  blame  them. 

But  manifestly  the  public  libraries  ought  to 
be  equipped  for  serious  reading.  Too  many 
of  them  are  covers  without  meat,  or,  at  least, 
with  nothing  to  satisfy  a  respectable  mind 
hunger.  And  the  obvious  direct  method  to 
equip  them  is  to  organize  an  association, 
to  work,  if  possible,  with  the  librarians,  and 
get  this  "serious"  side  of  the  libraries,  this 
partially  important  side,  into  better  order.  A 
few  men  with  a  little  money  to  spend  could 
do  what  is  wanted  for  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world.  The  first  business  of  such 
an  association  would  be  to  get  "Guides"  to 
various  fields  of  human  interest  written, 
guides  that  should  be  clear,  explicit  bibliog- 
raphies, putting  all  the  various  writers  into 
their  relationships  one  to  another,  advising 


what  books  should  be  first  taken  by  the  be- 
ginner in  the  field,  indicating  their  trend, 
pointing  out  the  less  technical  ones  and  those 
written  obscurely.  Differential  type  might 
stamp  the  more  or  less  important  works.  Ex- 
perienced University  Extension  lecturers 
ought  to  have  just  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  popular  mind  to  write  such  guides, 
and  when  they  were  written  the  association 
would  see  they  were  reprinted,  kept  up  to 
date  and  replaced  by  new  editions.  These 
guides  ought  to  go  to  every  public  library, 
and  I  think  also  that  all  sorts  of  people  would 
be  eager  to  buy  them  if  they  were  known  to 
be  comprehensive,  intelligent,  and  inclusive. 
They  might  even  "pay."  Then  I  would  sug- 
gest this  association  should  make  up  lists  of 
books  to  present  an  outline  course  or  a  full 
course  corresponding  to  each  guide.  Where 
books  were  already  published  in  a  cheap  edi- 
tion the  association  would  merely  negotiate 
with  the  publisher  for  the  special  supply  of  a 
few  thousand  copies  of  each.  Where  books 
were  modern  and  dear  the  association  would 
negotiate  with  publisher  and  author  for  the 
printing  of  a  special  public  library  edition. 
They  would  then  distribute  these  sets  of 
books  either  freely  or  at  special  rates,  three 
or  four  sets  or  more  to  each  library.  In  many 
cases  the  association  would  probably  find  it 
preferable  to  print  its  editions  afresh,  with 
specially  written  introductions,  defining  the 
relationship  of  each  book  to  the  general  liter- 
ature of  the  subject.  Extension  lecturers,  if 
they  could  trust  the  libraries  to  have  such  sets 
of  books,  would  find  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing in  co-operation  with  these  institutions 
greatly  increased.  But  now  a  teacher  never 
knows  what  books  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
adjacent  public  library.  .  .  . 

Such  an  association  in  the  present  state  of 
publishing  would  become  —  in  Great  Britain, 
at  any  rate  —  quite  inevitably  a  publishing 
association.  A  succession  of  vigorous,  well- 
endowed  voluntary  publishing  associations  is 
a  quite  vital  necessity  in  the  modern  state.  A 
succession  is  needed  because  each  age  has  its 
unexpected  new  needs  and  new  methods,  and 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  endow  such  as- 
sociations with  a  winding-up  clause  that  would 
plump  them,  stock,  unspent  capital,  and  every- 
thing except  perhaps  a  pension  fund  for  the 
older  employees,  into  the  funds  of  some  great 
public  library  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years. 
Several  such  associations  have  played,  or  are 
still  playing,  a  useful  part  in  British  affairs, 
but  most  of  them  have  lost  the  elasticity  of 
youth.  Lord  Brougham's  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  we  have  to-day,  for  example,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  the 
Rationalist  Press  Association,  and  the  Fabian 
Society.  There  is  a  real  need  to-day  for  one 
—  indeed  there  is  room  for  several  —  pub- 
lishing associations  that  would  set  themselves 
to  put  bright  modern  lights  into  these  too 
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often  empty  lanterns,  the  public  libraries.  So 
lit,  Great  Britain  would  have  in  them  an  in- 
strument of  public  education  unparalleled  in 
the  world,  infinitely  better  adapted  to  the  in- 
dividualistic idiosyncrasy  of  our  peoples  than 
any  imitation  of  German  colleges  can  possibly 
be.  Propaganda  of  all  sorts  could  be  diverted 
to  this  purpose.  Persons  of  imperialistic 
tendencies  might  well  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  guides  to  good  geographical  and  histor- 
cal  reading  and  sets  of  travel  books,  and  of 
geographical  and  historical  works.  Ameri- 
canizers  might  consider  the  possibility  of  sets 
that  would  help  the  common  British  to  a 
clearer  idea  of  America  and  Americans,  to  a 
realization  that  the  British  Islands  are  some- 
thing more  than  three  obscure  patches  of  land 
entirely  covered  by  a  haughty  peerage  and  a 
slightly  absurd  but  historically  interesting 
crown.  .  .  .  Indeed,  whatever  you  want 
thought  or  believed,  I  would  say,  give  books! 

SOME  MEMORIES  OF  CHARLES  AMMI 
CUTTER. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Library  Association  Mr.  Thorvald 
Solberg,  Register  of  Copyrights,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  president,  spoke  briefly  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  late  Charles  Ammi 
Cutter : 

"While  it  is  probable  that  I  must  have  met 
Mr.  Cutter  before,  it  was  not  until  I  attended 
my  first  A.  L.  A.  conference  at  Milwaukee,  in 
1886,  that  I  formed  any  acquaintance  with 
him  approaching  intimacy.  In  that  beautiful 
western  city  we  strolled  together,  took  long 
walks  to  the  woods  on  the  north  shore,  and 
rowed  or  sailed  on  the  beautiful  lake.  I  re- 
member especially  one  long  walk  into  the 
country  and  some  hours  at  night  on  the  lake. 
From  that  year  one  of  the  pleasures  looked 
forward  to  at  the  library  conferences  was  the 
renewing  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Cutter;  for  what  he  showed  himself  at  that 
first  meeting  he  always  remained  —  the  simple 
gentleman,  and  helpful  friend.  Mr.  Cutter 
was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men.  Self- 
advertising  and  exploitation  were  to  him  im- 
possible. Even  a  great  part  of  his  literary 
work  was  anonymous,  and  few  people,  I 
think,  were  aware  of  its  quantity.  He  con- 
tributed with  considerable  regularity  to  The 
Nation  from  about  the  beginning  of  that 
paper  —  notes,  reviews,  and  sometimes  longer 
articles.  It  is  remarkable  under  the  circum- 
stances that  he  was  so  widely  known.  On 
my  various  visits  to  libraries  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  Mr.  Cutter  was  the 
one  American  librarian  most  frequently  asked 
after,  and  always  with  great  respect  and 
warm  regard. 

"Mr.  Cutter  sometimes  quoted  the  saying 
'the  librarian  who  reads  is  lost.'  but  I  think 
without  believing  it  himself.  At  least  he  was 
not  afraid  to  read,  and  his  reading  was  wide 


and  of  a  noticeable  character.  Some  years 
ago  he  contributed  to  The  Nation  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  great  churches  of  France 
round  Paris  —  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Laon, 
Rheims,  Chartres,  etc.  These  articles  gave 
striking  evidence  of  his  wide  and  minute 
knowledge  of  history  and  architecture.  When 
I  agreed  to  go  to  the  Copyright  Congress 
held  at  Paris  in  1900,  remembering  how 
greatly  I  had  enjoyed  these  articles  and  how 
they  had  aroused  my  interest  in  those  won- 
derful French  churches,  I  proposed  to  take 
part  of  my  vacation  in  visiting  them,  and 
wrote  Mr.  Cutter  of  my  plan.  To  my  delight- 
ful surprise  he  promptly  replied  that  in  that 
case  he  would  go  to  France  too,  and  explained 
that  he  had  formed  the  project  of  going  over 
that  tour  again  to  take  a  lot  of  photographs 
to  be  used  'to  occupy  the  enforced  leisure  of 
my  old  age  —  when  it  comes,'  and  to  make  an 
extended,  illustrated  copy  of  the  letters  for 
the  Forbes  Library.  He  wrote  me  to  try  to 
secure  passage  for  him  on  my  ship,  but  un- 
happily he  was  obliged  at  last  to  telegraph  me 
that  he  must  give  up  the  trip.  His  letters  re- 
lating to  this  incident  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  I  venture  to  quote  from  them : 
'Dear  Solberg:  I  am  really  thinking  of  going 
with  you  to  Paris  and  the  cathedrals.  Could 
I  get  a  berth  in  your  S.  S.?  .  .  .  Then  when 
your  Congress  is  finished  we  two  could 
cathedral  ize  at  our  leisure.  When  must  you 
return?  But  perhaps,  after  all,  you  were  not 
serious  in  your  proposal  and  only  indulged 
in  it  as  a  chateau  en  Espagne.  If  so  let  me 
know  quick,  that  I  may  tear  my  wing  of  it 
down  before  I  build  it  up  any  higher.  If  not 
let  me  know  about  the  steamer.  ...  I  fear 
P.  will  be  very  crowded,  very  hot,  very  dear, 
very  un-Parisian,  but  I  should  look  for  chief 
pleasure  to  the  smaller  towns,  Soissons, 
Noyon,  Compiegne,  Beauvais,  etc.,  with  (if 
one  cd.  afford  time)  a  glimpse  of  Chartres, 
Contances,  Avranches,  St.  L6,  Bayeux,  Caen, 
Lisieux,  Evreux,  Rouen,  embarking  at  Le 
Havre.' 

"When  obliged  to  give  up  the  project,  he 
wrote:  'I  am  very  much  disappointed  at  not 
being  able  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  I 
wanted  to  go.  .  .  .  What  a  good  time  we 
should  have  had  poking  round  the  narrow, 
ill-smelling  streets,  climbing  to  the  tops  of 
towers,  discussing  the  architecture  of  the 
cathedrals  and  wishing  any  one  could  build 
like  that  nowadays,  finding  the  portraits  of 
the  men  in  the  streets,  in  the  soo-year-old 
carvings  on  the  church  doors,  interpreting 
the  stone  parables  or  giving  them  up  as  being 
too  puzzling,  sampling  the  foods  and  the 
wines,  regretting  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
and  noting  with  disapproving  sympathy  the 
income  of  modern  comforts !'  With  this  last 
letter  written  just  after  his  return  from  the 
Montreal  conference,  he  inclosed  —  as  was 
a  characteristic  habit  with  him  —  two  little 
slips  of  paper  on  which  was  scribbled  the  fol- 
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lowing:  'I  enjoyed  both  conference  and  post- 
conference  very  much.  Everything  went  well. 
The  weather  was  made  to  order  and  well 
made.  If  it  showered  it  was  to  lay  the  dust 
or  to  furnish  cloud  effects.  The  moon  was 
at  its  best  and  a  special  eclipse  thrown  in  for 
our  benefit.  Fifty  or  so  lagged  a  day  behind 
at  Quebec  and  saw  the  Corpus  Christi  pro- 
cession, magnificent  in  its  priests'  robes  and 
beautiful  in  its  children.  And  to  crown  all 
the  best  choir  in  Montreal,  the  Jesuits,  re- 
turning from  the  procession  on  our  boat,  sang 
for  our  delectation  from  3  p.m.  to  midnight 
secular  songs,  with  rich  voices,  excellent 
training,  wonderful  memory  (for  they  had  no 
notes)  and  great  feeling.  Especially  the  Pil- 
grims' chorus  in  Tannhauser  lingers  in  my 
memory  and  the  Two  Grenadiers  as  solo  and 
chorus.  And  the  stars  were  shining  on  the 
black  river  and  the  lighthouses  gleamed,  and 
after  it  was  over  the  moon  rose  red  and 
prophesied  the  warm  days  that  have  come.' 

"These    letters    are    characteristic    of    our 
friend,    and   bring   out   one    most   admirable 
trait  —  his  love  of  life.     He  unfeignedly  en- 
joyed living.    The  sky,  the  air,  the  sun,  frag- 
rances, flavors  —  all  of  nature's  gifts  —  all  of 
her  moods  —  he  made  his  by  appreciation  and 
enjoyment.     When  wheeling  with  him  once 
at  the  seaside  I  said:  'Mr.  Cutter,  you  may 
laugh,  but  do  you  know  I  find  that  the  crunch 
of  my  wheels  over  these  fine  shells  gives  me 
a  sense  of  delight?'    He  replied  quickly  and 
eagerly:  'Why,  I  was  just  about  to  make  that 
remark  to  you.'     It  was  his  intense  love  of 
nature  which  helped  to  make  Mr.  Cutter  such 
a   delightful   companion.     Walking,    driving, 
cycling,  boating,  he  was  always  alive  to  all 
that  was  fine  and  good,  and  while  he  said 
little  —  he  was  never  gushing  —  you  felt  that 
nothing  escaped  him  and  that  he  was  draw- 
ing in  with  every  breath  what  there  was  of 
beauty  in  sky,  earth,  water,  trees,  flowers  — 
color,  form,  fragrance  —  all  appealed  to  him. 
We  all  of  us  know  too  how  surely  at  the 
conferences  Mr.  Cutter  was  found  thoroughly 
enjoying   every   innocent  pleasure,   and   how 
many  of  us  now  feel,  as  I  do,  that  to  that 
trait  of  his  we  ourselves  owe  many  an  hour 
of  happy  enjoyment,  the  memory  of  which 
still    lingers.      It   should   not   be   left   unsaid 
that  in  the  same  high  degree  he  was  appre- 
ciative of  whatever  was  fine  in  human  nature. 
He  was  never  envious,  always  kindly.    In  the 
most  intimate  talks  with  him,  while  he  was 
always  frank  and  honest,  he  was  never  in- 
considerate of  others.     I  never  knew  him  to 
say  anything  contemptuous  of  any  other  libra- 
rian or  of  any  other  man.    He  was  not  afraid 
of  criticism  and  never  resented  it.    He  would 
say  sometimes  that  if  his  work  would  not 
bear  criticism  he  would  better  know  it,  and 
his  willingness  constantly  to  endeavor  to  im- 
prove his  work  was  remarkable.     I  find  my 
sadness  at  Mr.  Cutter's  death  and  my  sense  of 
loss  growing  upon  me.     There  is  no  one  to 
fill  his  place." 


THE  CLASSIFICATION   OF   FICTION.* 

MR.  DEWEY  was  right  when  he  provided  a 
place  for  prose  fiction  in  literature,  and  in  the 
papers  read  before  the  library  clubs  in  the  last 
year  or  so  we  all  may  discern  a  growing 
realization  of  the  educational  as  well  as  the 
recreative  value  of  prose  fiction.  And  it  was 
with  the  wish  to  further  this  realization  of 
the  educational  value  of  fiction,  that  two 
years  ago  the  Keystone  State  Library  Asso- 
ciation appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  William  M. 
Stevenson  and  John  Thomson  to  report  on  the 
possibility  of  the  classification  of  prose  fic- 
tion. 1  his  committee  was  succeeded  by  one 
composed  of  Messrs.  William  M.  Stevenson, 
John  Thomson,  and  Albert  R.  Durham,  and 
this  latter  committee  stated  last  year  that 
they  would  endeavor  to  have  an  actual  test 
made  in  some  library  or  libraries,  the  classi- 
fication used  to  be  built  up  as  much  as  possi- 
ble upon  the  Dewey  decimal  system. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  offered 
the  committee  to  make  the  test  at  the  Wagner 
Institute  Branch,  and  we  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with  the  work. 

In  arranging  the  details,  it  was  decided  to 
keep  these  points  in  view : 

First:  That  the  system  must  be  inexpen- 
sive. 

Second:  That  it  must  not  necessitate  the 
rewriting  of  a  single  catalog  card. 

Third:  That  it  must  not  require  any  altera- 
tion in  shelf  arrangements. 

Fourth:  That  it  must  be  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble to  the  public. 

We  selected  eighteen  "catch  words"  or 
"classes"  resolvable  into  Dewey  numbers, 
thus: 

loo     Philosophical. 

Psychological. 

Ethical. 

200     Religious. 
300     Sociological. 

Economic. 

Social  classes. 

Customs. 

Legendary  and  Mythological. 
400     Philological. 
500    Natural  science. 

Animal  life. 
600    Useful  arts. 
700    Fine  arts. 
800    Literature. 
900    Historical   (sub-divided). 
910    Travel-descriptive. 
B    Biographical. 

Of  these  "catch  words"  or  "classes"  we 
had  small  rubber  stamps  made  of  a  size  to  fill 
the  bottom  third  or  quarter  of  an  ordinary 

*  Part  of  paper  read  before  Keystone  State  Li- 
brary Association,  Oct.  10,  1903. 
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outside  book  label.  By  this  means  the  class 
assigned  to  each  book  was  stamped  on  its  out- 
side label,  thus  plainly  indicating  to  anyone 
glancing  over  the  shelves  the  nature  of  each 
novel  so  stamped.  The  class  was  also  stamped 
on  the  catalog  cards  a  little  below  the  call 
number  and  on  the  bookplate  and  book-slip. 

No  books  were  assigned  to  any  class  which 
did  not  fully  justify  it.  Thus  while  Stanley 
Weyman's  "Count  Hannibal"  with  its  account 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  clas- 
sified as  "Historical-French,"  the  same  au- 
thor's "Memoirs  of  a  minister  of  France"  was 
rejected.  In  short,  no  book  was  assigned  a 
classification  that  was  not  distinctly  didactic, 
controversial  or  historical. 

It  was  also  decided  to  take  the  residue,  and 
where  it  was  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to 
readers  and  students,  to  assign  to  them  sup- 
plementary headings.  The  headings  selected 
were  as  follows : 

Adventures. 

American  Indians. 

Character  sketches. 

Detective  tales. 

Life    (under  the  names  of  countries,  thus 

English  life,  Hungarian  life,  etc.). 
Military  tales. 
School  tales  (including  college  stories). 

Rubber  stamps  of  these  supplementary  head- 
ings were  made,  and  the  books  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  those  to  which  class  headings 
resolved  into  Dewey  numbers  had  been  as- 
signed. , 

The  board  of  trustees  are  having  the  results 
of  the  work  done  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
dictionary  catalog  of  "Prose  fiction  in  the 
Wagner  Institute  Branch  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia."  Under  the  author  heading, 
in  addition  to  the  class  heading  assigned,  a 
short  note  has  been  added,  giving  an  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  book,  the  thesis  it  is  in- 
tended to  defend,  or  the  conditions  that  it 
represents.  If  "Historical,"  in  addition  to  the 
dates,  a  few  of  the  characters  introduced  are 
given,  as  well  as  where  space  permitted,  some 
of  the  more  important  historical  occurrences, 
while  those  classed  as  "Travel-descriptive" 
have  a  list  of  the  principal  places  described. 
Those  classed  as  "Biographical"  in  addition 
to  appearing  under  the  heading  "Biograph- 
ical" appear  also  in  appendixes  to  the  various 
divisions  of  "Historical." 

Under  the  subject  headings  a  few  explana- 
tory words  have  been  added;  thus  under 
"Religious"  one  would  find 

Bayly,  A.  E.    Donovan. 
Atheism  to  Christianity. 

Zola,  fimile.     Lourdes. 

Roman  Catholicism  to  scepticism. 

though  no   such  notes   are  appended   to  the 
supplementary    subject    headings.      The   title 
entries,  of  course,  simply  give  title,  author  and 
class. 
In  all  cases  we  have  endeavored  to  follow 


the  arrangement  of  the  Dewey  classification, 
thus:  "As  others  saw  Him"  and  "The  martyr 
of  Golgotha,"  virtually  lives  of  Christ,  are 
classified  as  "Religious"  not  "Biographical." 
Novels  on  the  gambling  and  liquor  question 
are  placed  under  "Ethical"  as  are  also  the  so- 
called  "problem"  novels,  the  Dewey  numbers 
for  these  being  175,  178  and  176. 

Again  to  take  the  novels  dealing  with  her- 
editary insanity,  Witherspoon's  "Doctor  Ben," 
which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  appears  under  "Useful  Arts" 
(medicine)  ;  Douglas'  "Question  of  silence," 
which  goes  more  into  heredity  itself,  appears 
under  "Natural  science,"  while  Price's  "Just 
impediment,"  which  discusses  the  moral  duties 
of  the  victim  of  this  curse,  appears  under 
"Ethical."  The  Thirty  Years'  War  has  been 
considered  as  "Historical-German,"  and  the 
crusades  as  "Historical-Mediaeval."  Ordinary 
historical  novels  have  been  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  side  from  which  they  are  written, 
thus  Erckmann  and  Chatrlan's  "Waterloo"  is 
"Historical-French,"  while  Henty's  "One  of 
the  28th"  is  "Historical-English,"  though  both 
treat  of  Waterloo. 

Roughly  speaking  there  are  some  4900  titles 
included  in  this  catalog,  and  of  these  4900 
titles,  1800.. titles  were  assigned  class  headings, 
which  I  have  described  as  "resolvable  into 
Dewey  number,"  that  is  about  37  per  cent., 
while  about  noo  other  titles  were  deemed  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  supplementary  head- 
ings, or  an  additional  23  per  cent.,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  while  some  of 
these  latter  headings  indicate  the  mere  recrea- 
tive function  of  the  books  all  those  desig- 
nated "English  life,"  "New  England  life," 
"Polish  life,"  etc.,  have  a  distinct  educational 
value. 

Of  what,  then,  may  be  asked,  does  the  resi- 
due consist?  It  consists  of  matter  almost  as 
varied  as  that  classified.  It  contains  many  of 
the  treasures  of  literature,  such  as  "Pickwick 
papers,"  "The  history  of  Mr.  Samuel  Tit- 
marsh,"  "Evan  Harrington,"  "The  bride  of 
Lammermoor,"  and  "Tristram  Shandy." 
Moral  tales  abound,  from  Miss  Edgeworth's 
"Harry  and  Lucy"  down  to  the  "Arabella  and 
Araminta  stories."  There  are  collections  of 
short  stories,  which  unless  containing  a  titular 
story,  were  of  course  in  most  cases  not  sus- 
ceptible to  classification;  there  are  love  sto- 
ries innumerable;  and  lastly,  there  are  books 
like  the  famous  German  train,  that  started 
from  nowhere  and  after  running  some  hours 
arrived  nowhere.  .  .  . 

The  historical  and  biographical  novel  has 
been  decried  on  account  of  its  inaccuracy. 
Shall  we  rid  ourselves  of  Shakespeare  because 
he  placed  a  sea  coast  to  Bohemia,  or  because 
"Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  little  more  than  a 
travesty  on  Homer?  More  French  history, 
adulterated  as  it  may  be,  is  gleaned  by  the 
masses  from  Dumas  than  from  Carlyle  and 
Guizot.  In  the  Wagner  Institute  Branch  last 
year  we  issued  3672  volumes  of  Dumas; 
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while  the  children  borrowed  3810  volumes  of 
Henty.  "Ivanhoe"  was  issued  286  times; 
"The  spy,"  149  times ;  "The  last  days  of  Pom- 
peii," 190  times ;  "The  tale  of  two  cities,"  123 
times;  and  the  meaty  volumes  of  Sienkie- 
wicz's  trilogy  of  Polish  history,  "The  deluge," 
"Pan  Michael,"  "Fire  and  sword"  238  times. 
Warwick,  the  "king  maker,"  is  more  alive  in 
the  "Last  of  the  Barons"  than  in  the  pages 
we  studied  at  school,  and  Luther  seems  pres- 
ent with  us  when  we  read  the  "Chronicles  of 
the  Schonberg-Cotta  family." 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  believe  in 
fiction.  There  is  good  fiction  and  bad  fiction, 
but  I  want  to  see  fiction  receive  that  treatment 
that  shall  result  in  obtaining  for  it  its  proper 
recognition  as  an  educational  factor. 

The  work  I  have  done  can  only  be  consid- 
ered tentative  —  it  was  done  on  a  collection 
of  books,  that  from  the  circumstances  might 
be  said  like  Topsy  rather  to  "have  growed" 
than  to  have  been  selected.  Taking  these 
4900  titles,  as  a  basis  from  which  to  start,  I 
should  like  to  see  a  committee  appointed  to 
carry  on  this  work;  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  large  libraries,  to  put  the  system 
in  active  operation,  and  finally  to  publish  not 
later  than  1905,  a  selected  list  annotated  and 
classified  as  this  list  is,  of  the  best  l:o,ooo  vol- 
umes of  fiction  written  in  or  translated  into 
the  English  language  and  published  prior  to 
1903.  O.  R.  HOWARD  THOMSON. 

Wagner   Institute   Branch,   Free   Library   of 
Philadelphia. 


BOOKLOVERS     LIBRARY    BOOKS    IN 
PUBLIC   LIBRARIES  — THE   EXPE- 
RIENCE OF  ONE  LIBRARY. 

INASMUCH  as  the  chief  public  expressions 
at  the  Niagara  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  re- 
garding the  use  of  Booklovers  Library  books 
in  public  libraries  were  adverse,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Wilmington  Institute  Free 
Library  for  10  months  has  been  decidedly 
favorable,  it  seems  worth  while  to  give  a 
summary  account  of  its  workings  here,  its 
cost,  the  character  of  the  books  obtained,  ex- 
changes and  the  charging  system  employed. 
Another  reason  for  describing  its  workings 
in  a  professional  journal,  is  the  fact  that  libra- 
rians elsewhere,  seeing  the  announcement 
made  in  our  bulletin  for  our  local  public, 
have  written  to  ask  for  fuller  details.  Though 
such  an  account  may  prove  valuable  as  an 
advertisement  to  the  Booklovers  Library,  yet 
(it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add)  it  is  given 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  a  knowledge 
of  the  benefits  derived  here,  with  other  libra- . 
ries.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
this  is  the  experience  of  one  library  and  that 
the  writer  cannot  assure  others  that  experi- 
ences elsewhere  would  be  as  favorable. 

Our  contract  with  the  Booklovers  Library 
began  Jan.  I.  For  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  we  had  a  revolving  case  and  125 


books  in  the  familiar  Tabard  Inn  Library 
covers.  We  were  permitted  to  exchange  all 
or  any  part  of  the  books  once  a  month,  with 
the  freight  both  ways  paid  by  the  Philadel- 
phia office.  This  service  cost  at  the  rate  of 
$150  per  year,  payable  in  quarterly  install- 
ments. Beginning  Oct.  i  we  increased  our 
subscription  to  250  books,  for  which  we  pay 
$210  per  year,  but  we  pay  transportation 
charges  and  are  permitted  to  make  exchanges 
as  often  as  we  like.  The  books  are  now  sent 
in  the  blue  Bodley  Club  Library  covers,  as  the 
service  to  libraries  has  been  given  this  name. 
As  a  result  of  persistent  efforts  to  make  the 
management  of  the  Booklovers  Library  un- 
derstand our  special  needs,  the  service  has 
steadily  improved  —  that  is,  we  are  now  get- 
ting more  nearly  what  we  request.  At  first 
we  often  received  books  which  had  been  used 
in  the  regular  Booklovers  service,  the  popu- 
larity of  which  had  become  somewhat  re- 
duced. At  the  present  time  we  are  getting, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  absolutely  new 
books,  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  books  we  ask 
for,  and  practically  the  number  of  copies  we 
request.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  limit 
our  selections  to  the  books  listed  in  the  Book- 
lovers  bulletins,  copies  of  which  are  regu- 
larly furnished. 

The  chief  value  of  this  service  in  a  library 
is  the  fact  that  through  it  can  be  supplied 
many   of  the   current  books   in   most  active 
demand.    To  one  not  familiar  with  the  Book- 
lovers    bulletins,  it  should  be  said  that  each 
month  they  offer  a  liberal  selection  of  the  new 
novels,  together  with  a  fairly  good  selection 
of  the  more  popular  "class"  books.   Few  tech- 
nical or  expensive  books  are  listed.     In  the 
case  of  "class"  books  we  ordinarily  do  not  ask 
for  more  than  one  copy  each.     Of  the  more 
ephemeral   novels  we  generally  ask  for  one 
or  two  copies  only.    In  the  case  of  fiction  by 
such  writers  as  Mrs.  Ward  and  James  Lane 
Allen,     we     buy     from     six     to     12     copies 
soon  after  publication  —  as  many  as  it  seems 
likely  we  shall   need   for  a   constant  supply. 
From  the  Booklovers    we  secure  in  addition 
as  many  copies  as  possible  to  aid  us  in  sup- 
plying the  first  acute  demands.     Six  copies 
of  one  book  is  the  largest  number  for  which 
we  have  asked,  and  in  this  we  were  success- 
ful.     Our   figures    showing   the   number   of 
copies  of  books  which  we  have  had  may  be 
of  interest.     They  include  the  second  125  re- 
cently added,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to 
separate   the   figures    when   this   article   was 
written.     In   210   instances   we   had    I    copy 
only;   in   78   instances,   2   copies;    in   21    in- 
stances, 3   copies;   in  4  instances,  4  copies; 
in    3    instances,    5    copies;    in    I    instance.    6 
copies  —  466  different  books  in  all.     To  Oct. 
i    (125  books  only)   we  had  the  use  of  341 
different  books. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  rather  conservative  in 
the  matter  of  permanently  adding  to  pur  li- 
brary new  fiction  not  of  well  attested  literary 
merit,  we  have  found  this  service  of  great 
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value,  for  by  it  we  have  been  able  to  supply 
the  demands  of  voracious  fiction  readers  for 
the  more  trivial  new  books  without  definitely 
adding  these  books  to  our  library.  We  have 
often  found  that  the  demand  for  some  of  the 
slighter  books  practically  ceased  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  months,  so  that  we  were  able 
to  send  them  back.  Another  way  in  which 
this  scheme  has  been  of  value  to  us  has  been 
in  the  fact  that  we  could  procure  doubtful 
books  (including  "class"  books)  through  this 
service,  examine  them,  studying  their  popu- 
larity, and,  if  we  find  them  meritorious,  later 
add  them  to  our  library. 

We  have  never  made  ours  a  renting  col- 
lection, but  have  circulated  the  books  in  this 
service  free  of  charge.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year,  from  this  collection  of 
125,  we  have  circulated  4774  books,  an  average 
of  38  times  per  book  —  and  this  at  a  cost  of 
$112.50.  We  have  made  them  all  seven-day 
books,  without  renewals,  and  have  reserved 
only  such  as  are  also  in  our  own  library. 
The  circulation  from  the  collection  of  250 
during  October  was  1150.  So  popular  is  this 
collection  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  more 
than  a  few  straggling  Bodley  Club  books  in 
the  case.  The  places  thus  made  vacant  have 
been  kept  filled  with  the  most  attractively 
bound  fiction  from  the  regular  shelves,  in- 
cluding books  by  many  standard  authors, 
and  in  this  way  the  circulation  of  such  fic- 
tion has  been  stimulated. 

The  manipulation  of  the  system  has  been 
found  to  be  •  very  simple.  For  the  catalog 
we  have  used  only  an  author  card  stamped 
"Bodley  Club  Library,"  removing  the  card 
when  the  book  was  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
We  have  kept  a  shelf  list  on  slips,  giving 
author,  title  and  Bodley  Club  Library  num- 
ber, together  with  the  number  of  copies.  For 
charging  we  have  simply  fastened  a  thin  flap 
pocket  to  the  back  fly  leaf  (verso)  and  used 
our  regulation  book  cards.  Books  have  been 
classified  broadly,  for  circulation  statistics, 
and  the  author's  initials,  instead  of  full  Cut- 
ter author  numbers,  have  been  used  fol" 
arrangement  in  the  regular  charging  trays. 
The  book  cards  have  been  stamped  "Bodley 
Club  Library"  for  identification  and  separate 
statistics.  The  book  pockets  have  been 
stamped  "This  book  must  be  returned  to  the 
Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library,  return- 
able in  seven  days,"  and  cards  and  pockets 
are  marked  with  copy  numbers. 

The  public  greatly  appreciates  the  clean 
books  it  always  gets  in  this  service.  All 
binding  and  repairing  on  the  part  of  the 
library  is  eliminated,  and  considering  the  poor 
quality  of  the  trade  binding  of  to-day  this  is 
an  important  consideration.  This  plan  is 
already  in  operation  in  several  libraries. 
The  simplicity,  flexibility  and  economy  of  the 
system  will  no  doubt  commend  it  to  many 
other  public  librarians. 

GEORGE  F.  BOWERMAN, 
Librarian  Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library, 


CO-OPERATION    IN    EXCHANGE    OF 

DUPLICATES  THROUGH  THE 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

IT  seems  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject  of  co-operation  in  the  exchange 
of  duplicates  through  the  Library  of  Congress. 
In  the  latter  part  of  last  year  the  Library  of 
Congress  printed  and  distributed  two  lists: 
A,  of  its  wants  in  sets  of  periodicals  and  se- 
rials; B,  of  its  duplicates  of  that  character 
available  for  exchange.  Copies  of  these  lists 
were  sent  to  1000  libraries,  with  a  request 
that  they  be  checked  and  returned. 

Exactly  100  libraries  entered  into  this  co- 
operation work,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Croyden  Public  Library,  of  Croy- 
den,  England,  from  which  we  received  23 
volumes  and  to  which  we  sent  28  volumes; 
the  Konigliche  Bibliothek,  Berlin,  from  which 
we  received  14  volumes  and  to  which  we  sent 
12  volumes;  the  Universitats  Bibliothek  in 
Basle,  Switzerland,  23  volumes  sent  and  re- 
ceived; and  the  Universite  de  Liege  Biblio- 
theque,  Belgium,  to  which  we  sent  21  vol- 
umes and  from  which  we  received  16  vol- 
umes and  77  odd  numbers.  I  mention  these 
foreign  libraries  especially,  because  we  re- 
ceived from  them  volumes  which  we  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  in  this  country  either 
by  purchase  or  through  exchange.  For  ex- 
ample, from  the  Universite  de  Liege  we  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Banker's  Magazine,  N. 
Y.,  for  July,  1888,  for  which  we  had  adver- 
tised in  the  Publishers'  Weekly  more  than 
once.  This  number  completed  the  library's 
set.  The  23  volumes  received  from  the  Croy- 
den Public  Library  constituted  a  straight  run 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Journal  of  Gas 
Lighting,  London,  for  which  we  exchanged 
a  portion  of  a  set  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  proofs  we 
have  had  of  the  value  of  co-operation  in  ex- 
changes, not  only  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
but  to  other  libraries.  The  other  96  co- 
operating libraries  were  all  American,  and 
the  total  results  of  this  work  in  a  little  over 
six  months  to  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
been  an  accession  of  1425  volumes  completed 
and  added  to  its  shelves.  Sixty-six  sets  were 
thus  completed.  No  account  has  been  taken 
of  the  number  of  incomplete  volumes  which 
have  been  made  more  complete,  but  these  will 
greatly  outnumber  the  others.  The  total  fig- 
ures of  the  exchange  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  loo  libraries  are: 

Vols  Nos. 

Received '77*  34,769 

Sent 1286  7,368 

The  work  with  these  libraries  is  by  no 
means  finished.  We  are  now  asking  them  to 
send  us  lists  of  their  wants  and  duplicates  — 
made  out  on  slips  33  L.  B.  size  —  for  conve- 
nience in  consultation.  In  this  way  we  hope, 
after  benefiting  ourselves  all  that  we  can,  to 
place  libraries  in  communication  with  each 
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other,  when  we  find  from  the  lists  filed  with 
us  that  one  has  something  another  needs. 

Our  own  wants  are  still  large,  and  our  du- 
plicates are  still  burdensome.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  reposing  quietly  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  the  900  libraries  that  re- 
ceived our  lists,  but  made  no  effort  to  co- 
operate in  exchanging,  is  a  large  percentage 
of  the  periodicals  we  need,  and  I  feel  still 
more  certain  that  among  our  duplicates  are 
many  that  these  libraries  would  be  glad  to 
have.  ALLAN  B.  SLAUSON, 

Chief  of  Periodical  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 


THE  CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  ELK- 
HART,  IND. 

THE  new  Elkhart-Carnegie  Library,  of  Elk- 
hart,  Ind.,  opened  on  Oct.  i,  is  a  handsome 
addition  to  the  libraries  of  the  state.  The 
building,  of  Indiana  dressed  stone,  is  digni- 
fied and  substantial  in  appearance,  and  art- 
istic in  all  details  of  finishing  and  decoration. 
The  view  on  entering  is  most  attractive, 
with  a  tesselated  floor,  14  large  Greek 
columns  of  highly  polished  veneered  Italian 
marble,  arches,  center  dome  of  beautiful  col- 
orings, ceiling  of  art  glass  and  a  free  vista 
of  all  parts  of  the  building.  The  divisions 
between  the  rotunda  and  the  alcoves  are 
marked  by  a  combination  of  high  settees  and 
book-cases,  and  between  the  alcoves  and  the 
individual  rooms  are  book-cases  opening  on 
either  side. 

Passing  through  the  marble  vestibule,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  an  airy  and  well 
lighted  rotunda,  with  the  counter  before  him^ 
separating  him  from  the  stack  room,  while 
to  his  right  is  the  children's  alcove,  with  the 
librarian's  room  to  the  east  of  this  and  the 
reading  alcove  to  the  west;  and  to  the  left 
the  reference  alcove,  with  the  reference  room 
for  pupils  of  the  schools,  and  the  periodical 
alcove  to  the  west. 

The  walls  are  of  sage  green,  with  friezes 
of  chocolate  changing  into  the  creams  as  the 
ceiling  is  reached,  with  touches  of  bronze. 

On  either  side  of  the  vestibule  are  stair- 
ways to  the  basement,  which  contain  fuel 
compartments  and  toilet  rooms,  and  has  space 
for  an  auditorium  to  be  installed  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  The  depth  over  all  is  78  feet  and 
the  width  is  85  feet.  The  extreme  height  of 
the  building  from  the  street  line  is  36  feet. 

The  library  consists  of  the  former  public 
school  library  of  3000  volumes :  1000  volumes 
contributed  from  local  sources  and  2000  newly 
purchased  books,  making  about  7000  volumes 
in  all.  The  book  stacks  have  a  total  capacity 
of  about  17,000  volumes,  though  there  is 
room  for  30.000  volumes  when  more  stacks 
are  added.  The  children's  room  shelving  will 
hold  3000  volumes,  and  the  reference  room 
looo  volumes.  In  the  senior  and  junior  read- 
ing rooms  125  periodicals  are  on  file. 


A    LIST    OF    BIBLIOGRAPHIES    PUB- 
LISHED IN  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MAY, 
1902,  TO  APRIL,  1903,  INCLUSIVE. 

THIS    list,     recording    the    bibliographies 
noted  in  the  "Catalogue  of  public  documents" 
for  the  year   1902  to  April,   1903,   inclusive, 
was  prepared  as  an  appendix  to  the  report  of 
the  A.   L.   A.    Committee   on   Public   Docu- 
ments, made  at  Niagara  Falls  in  June  last, 
but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  include  it 
in  the  volume  of  Proceedings.     The  list  was 
compiled  by  Dr.   Roland  Falkner,  chairman 
of  the  committee. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
Bibliographies  relating  to  agriculture,  (Ex. 
Sta.  bulletins  115,  pp.  16-19,  and  123,  pp. 
15-20). 
Catalogue  of  publications  relating  to  botany 

in  library,  (Lib.  bull.  42,  p.  242). 
Cattle  ticks  of  United  States,  (Bureau  Ani- 
mal Industry  report,  1900,  pp.  478-488). 
Cider    making    in    France,    Germany,    and 
England,    (Chemistry  bull.   71,   pp.    113- 
114.) 
Eucalypts,    (Forestry   bulletin   35,   pp.   99- 

101). 
Fungi,  (Bureau  Plant  Industry  16,  pp.  30- 

30. 

Hookworm  disease,  (Bureau  Animal  Indus- 
try report  1901,  pp.  217-219). 

Infectiveness  of  milk  of  cows  which  have 
reacted  to  tuberculin  test,  (Bureau  Ani- 
mal Industry  bulletin  44,  pp.  90-93). 

Irrigation  and  land  drainage,  (Library 
bulletin  41,  p.  181). 

Medical  and  veterinary  zoology,  pub.  two 
authors,  (Bureau  Animal  Industry,  bull. 
39,  pt.  2,  pp.  47-198). 

Meteorology,  (in  Monthly  Weather  Re- 
view). 

Natural  history  of  Keewatin,  (North 
American  fauna  22,  pp.  27-38). 

Surra,    (Bureau    Animal    Industry    report 

1901,  pp.  161-178). 
American  Historical  Association: 

Edward  m.,  King  of  England,  (Report 
1900,  v.  I,  pp.  581-583). 

Titles  of  books  on  English  history  published 
in  1899,  (Report  1900,  v.  i,  pp.  625-639). 

Georgia  and  state  rights,  (Reports  1901, 
2,  pp.  211-220). 

South  Carolina,  Sectionalism  and  represe 

tation  in,  (Report  1900,  y.  I,  pp.  461-463) 
Bureau  of  American  Republics: 

Coffee,  (in  report.  Coffee;  extensive  info 
mation  and  statistics,  1902). 

Paraguay,  (in  Paraguay,  2d  edition,  1902) 
Census  Office: 

Chemicals  and  allied  products,   (i2th 

sus,  v.  10,  p.  612). 
Congress: 

Child  study,  by  A.  MacDonald,  (S.  D. 
57th  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  pp.  117-151). 
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Crime,  by  A.  MacDonald,  (S.  D.  II,  57th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  109-121). 

Milk  in  relation  to  public  health,  by  G.  M. 
Kober,  (S.  D.  441,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.  U5-I36,  179-183). 

National  Park  at  Fort  Stevens,  D.  C,  (S. 

D.  433,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  14). 
Bureau  of  Education: 

Co-education  of  sexes  in  the  United  States, 
(Report  of  Commissioner,  1901,  v.  2, 
pp.  1310-1315). 

German  instruction  in  American  schools, 
(Report  of  Commissioner,  1901,  v.  I, 
PP.  531-53.8).  _  __ 

Education  in  Nebraska,  (Contributions  to 
American  educational  history  32,  pp.  267- 
268). 

Education  in  Texas,  (Publication  293,  p. 
334)- 

Education    in    West    Virginia,    (Contribu- 
tions to  American  educational  history  30, 
pp.  118-122). 
Fish  Commission: 

Actinians  of  Porto  Rico,  (Bulletin  1900, 
pt.  2,  pp.  370-371). 

Alcyonaria  of  Porto  Rico,  (Bulletin  1900, 
pt.  2,  p.  269). 

Barnacles,  (Bulletin  1901,  p.  412). 

Fishes  of  Lake  Champlain,  (Report,  1900, 
pp.  218-222). 

Fishes  of  St.  Lawrence  River,  (Report 
1900,  pp.  228-235). 

Hearing  and  allied  senses  in  fishes,  (Bulle- 
tin, 1902). 

Isopod,  New,  (Bulletin,  1901,  p.  56). 

Leeches  of  Porto  Rico,  (Bulletin,  1900,  pt. 
2,  p.  221). 

Marine  protozoa  from  Woods  Hole,  (Bulle- 
tin, 1901,  pp.  466-468). 

Reactions  of  copepods  to  various  stimuli, 
(Bulletin,  1901,  p.  123). 

Spongee  of  Porto  Rico,  (Bulletin,  1900,  pt. 
2,  p.  411). 

Stomatopoda  of  Porto  Rico,  (Bulletin,  1900, 

pt.  2,  p.  160). 
Geological  Survey: 

Atlantic  coast  triassic  coal  field,  (22d  an- 
nual report,  pt.  3,  p.  53). 

Eastern  interior  coal  field,  (22d  annual  re- 
port, pt.  3,  p.  705). 

Carboniferous  ammonoids  of  America, 
(Monographs,  v.  42,  pp.  147-150). 

Chicago  geology,  (Geological  folio  81). 

Fauna  of  Hamilton  formation,  Cayuga 
Lake,  New  York,  (Bulletin  206,  pp.  92- 
94). 

Fossil  vertebrata  of  North  America,  (Bulle- 
tin 179,  868-j-iii  pp.) 

North  American  geologic  formation  names, 
(Bulletin  191,  pp.  12-20). 

North  American  geology,  paleontology, 
petrology,  and  mineralogy,  (Bulletin  203, 
144-fiii). 

Greensand  marl,  (Mineral  resources,  1901, 
p.  827). 

Iron  and  steel  slag.  Utilization  of,  (Min- 
eral resources,  1901). 


Mesaba  iron-bearing  district  of  Minnesota, 
(Monographs,  v.  43,  pp.  25-62). 

Mollusca  of  Budal  limestone,  (Bulletin 
206). 

Pacific  coast,  Coal  fields  of,  (22d  annual  re- 
port, pt.  3,  p.  513). 

Peat,   (Mineral  resources,  1901). 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal  fields,  (22d 
annual  report,  pt.  3,  p.  117). 

Platinum,  (Bulletin  193,  p.  36). 

Survey  publications  on :  cements,  381 ;  coal, 
294-295 ;  clay,  400 ;  gold  and  silver,  90- 
91 ;  iron  and  manganese,  256 ;  lead  and 
zinc,  218 ;  oil,  gas  and  asphalt,  356 ;  phos- 
phates, 426;  quicksilver,  104;  gypsum, 
salt,  borax,  and  soda,  217 ;  non-metal- 
liferous minerals,  439-440;  platinum,  tin, 
tungstem,  chronium,  nickel,  and  stone, 
371,  (Bulletin  213). 

Silverton,     Colorado,     economic     geology, 

(Bulletin  182,  pp.  15-18). 
Department  of  Labor: 

Index  to  reports  issued  by  Bureaus  of  La- 
bor Statistics  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  March  i,  1902,  p.  287. 
Library  of  Congress: 

Election  of  Senators,  (S.  D.  404,  57th 
Cong.,  ist  sess.,  pp.  12-14). 

List  of  references  on  reciprocity,  38  pp. 

Co-operative   cataloguing   and   printing   of 
catalogue  cards,   (Report,   1902,  pp.   121- 
205). 
National  Academy  of  Sciences: 

West  Indian  madreporarian  polyps,  (Me- 
moirs, 1902,  v.  8,  mem.  7). 

Works  of  George  Hammell  Cook,  (Bio- 
graphical memoirs,  v.  4,  pp.  143-144). 

Works  of  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  (Bio- 
graphical memoirs,  v.  4,  pp.  180-183). 

Works  of  Frederick  Augustus  Genth,  (Bio- 
graphical memoirs,  v.  4,  pp.  222-231). 

Works  of  Fielding  Bradford  Meek,  (Bio- 
graphical memoirs,  v.  4,  pp.  80-91). 

Works  of  Hubert  Anson  Newton,  (Bio- 
graphical memoirs,  v.  4,  pp.  120-124). 

Works    of    James    Edward    Oliver,    (Bio- 
graphical memoirs,  v.  4,  p.  74). 
National  Museum: 

Aboriginal  American  harpoons,  (Report, 
1900,  p.  196). 

Fossil  fresh-water  shells  of  the  Colorado 
Desert,  (Proceedings,  v.  24,  p.  297). 

Insects,  order  thysanoptera  inhabiting 
North  America,  (Proceedings,  v.  26,  pp. 
227-231). 

Manuals  of  Andaman  and  Niccbar  islands, 
(Proceedings,  v.  24,  pp.  792-795). 

North  American  lepidoptera,  (Bulletin  52, 
ix-xix). 

North  American  parasitic  copepods  of  fam- 
ily argulidae,  (Proceedings,  v.  25,  pp.  637- 
641). 

Veneridae,  (Proceedings,  v.  26,  pp.  338-345). 

Walrus,     (Proceedings,     v.     26,    p.    687). 

(Cerebral  tissues  of -walrus.) 
Philippine  Commission: 

Seismic  and  volcanic  centers  of  Philippine 
Archipelago,  (Philip.  Weather  Bureau). 
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Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service: 
Quarantine  and  sanitary  measures  directed 
against  yellow  fever,   (Yellow  Fever  In- 
stitute bulletin  12). 
Presence  of  tetanus  in  commercial  gelatin, 

(Hygienic  Laboratory  bulletin  9,  p.  6). 
Yellow  fever  in  Europe,  (Bulletin  8,  pp.  33- 

35). 
Smithsonian  Institution: 

Spectroscope,  Index  to  literature,  1887- 
1900,  (continuation  of  index  published  in 
1883.  Miscellaneous  collections,  v.  41, 
publication  1312,  iii+373  pp.) 

Wild  rice  gatherers  of  upper  lakes,   (i9th 
annual  report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  v.  2, 
pp.  1126-1133). 
War  Department: 

Electrical  instruments  and  equipments  of 
Signal  Corps,  (Manual  3,  War  Depart- 
ment, document  183). 

Porto  Rico,  (Reports,  1900,  v.  I,  pt.  13). 


THE    PURPOSE   OF   LIBRARY   ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

John  Cotton  Dana,  before  Iowa  Library  Association. 

THE  chief  object  of  a  library  association  is 
not  to  hold  meetings.  Its  chief  object  is  to 
promote  mutual  acquaintance,  knowledge  of 
our  respective  abilities  and  to  increase  our 
skill  in  working  together;  to  teach,  that  is, 
the  art  of  co-operation  —  to  promote,  that  is, 
social  efficiency.  An  association  which  relies 
on  its  secretary  or  executive  committee  to  ar- 
range a  program  and  put  through  one  or 
two  meetings  a  year,  no  matter  how  success- 
ful these  meetings  may  be, .is  only  touching 
the  outskirts  of  its  proper  field.  It  should,  as 
soon  as  organized,  take  up  some  definite  piece 
of  work,  better,  more  than  one;  appoint 
small  carefully  selected  committees,  supply 
the  committees  with  such  funds  as  it  can, 
and  stand  ready  to  help  them.  The  commit- 
tees should  apportion  their  tasks  among  the 
members  of  the  association,  and  set  to  work. 
Under  such  a  program  the  correspondence 
between  the  librarians  of  a  given  association 
will  be  continuous  through  the  year.  Ac- 
quaintance will  broaden ;  skill  in  co-operative 
work  will  increase;  interest  will  deepen;  the 
association's  influence  will  be  continuous;  the 
membership  will  increase,  and  something  will 
be  done. 

You  will  say,  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  we 
already  do ;  and  again  I  reply  that  you  do  too 
little  and  show  small  results.  We  can  take 
our  lesson  from  our  own  bad  example.  Look 
at  the  American  Library  Association.  In  the 
twenty-eight  years  of  its  existence  it  has  en- 
rolled only  2800  members,  and  it  has  now  on 
its  rolls  only  1000  of  the  12,500  persons  in 
this  country  who  are  making  a  living  by 
working  in  libraries.  The  membership  to-day 
should  be  not  less  than  3000.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  meetings  should  go  into 
every  library  in  the  country.  The  work  of 


the  association  in  some  of  its  co-operative 
lines  should  call  for  and  get  assistance  from 
at  least  500  librarians  instead  of  from  a  few 
dozens.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
is  large  enough  already;  that  the  meetings 
are  cumbersome;  that  the  elect  and  the  select 
can  get  little  from  them.  Those  who  say 
such  things  confuse  talk  and  results;  meet- 
ings and  organization;  statistics  and  work 
done;  confabulation  and  accomplishment;  and 
congratulations  and  good  cause  therefor. 
Every  name  added  to  the  A.  L.  A.  list  means 
one  more  person  more  interested  in  her  pro- 
fession, more  ready  to  take  a  broader  view  of 
it,  more  likely  to  do  work  for  it  outside  the 
red  tape  barrier  of  her  own  delivery  desk.  We 
need  members,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  members  them- 
selves, of  the  profession  itself,  of  the  things 
it  is  our  business,  profit  and  pleasure  to  do. 

This  same  line  of  thought  applies  to  every 
library  association.  Let  it  get  members; 
make  co-operation  of  the  first  importance; 
count  its  meetings  as  secondary;  survey  its 
field;  find  something  that  needs  to  be  done, 
and  proceed  to  do  it. 


THE  RECENT  ENGLISH  LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE. 

From   The  Library    World,    October. 

THE  Leeds  Conference  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  im- 
portant gathering  of  librarians  which  has 
taken  place  in  Britain  since  librarianship  first 
became  organized.  The  value  and  interest  of 
the  topics  discussed,  the  joint  discussion  with 
representatives  of  famous  educational  bodies, 
and  other  features  of  a  novel  kind,  all  con- 
tributed to  give  the  Leeds  meeting  a  charac- 
ter which  was  very  impressive;  and  its  re- 
sults are  likely  to  be  fruitful,  if  a  strong 
effort  is  made  to  follow  up  the  various  mat- 
ters which  were  brought  forward. 

The  chief  topic  discussed  was  the  relation- 
ship between  education  and  libraries,  and 
here  it  was  manifest  that  the  teachers  and 
librarians  are  in  perfect  accord  as  to  the 
necessity  for  co-ordination.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  the  discovery  of  a  practical  method 
of  getting  into  touch  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  each  other,  and  this  the  joint-committee 
which  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
question  will  no  doubt  achieve.  Some  time 
was  frittered  away  by  the  usual  one-idea  fad- 
dists, who  clamor  for  lectures,  reading  cir- 
cles, free  rooms  for  photographic  clubs,  and 
so  forth,  at  the  expense  of  the  inadequate  li- 
brary rate,  but  their  pretentions  may  be  dis- 
missed as  ranking  with  those  mere  side  issues 
which  hamper  and  obscure,  wider  and  more 
general  principles,  without  aiding  the  in- 
quirer to  obtain  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  main 
subject.  The  broad,  general  question  of  the 
connection  between  public  libraries  and  public 
education  will  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
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widest  and  most  democratic  spirit  if  any  good 
is  to  result,  and  it  will  be  fatal  to  such  catho- 
lic consideration  if  anything  in  the  nature  of 
sectional  treatment  is  attempted.    The  claims 
of  children  have  their  place  in  any  scheme 
which  may  be  evolved,  but  they  are  not  a 
paramount  element  any  more  than  the  claims 
of  any  particular   section   of   adult   readers. 
Indeed,  as  regards  the  juvenile  side  of  the 
question,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  warning 
of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  delicately  con- 
veyed as  it  was,  against  destroying  the  self- 
reliant  qualities  of  children,  and  turning  them 
into   perfect   molly-coddles   by   over-nursing 
and  spoon-meat,  must  be  rigorously  taken  to 
heart  and  applied  if  we  are  to  aid  in  turning 
out  sane  and  healthy  citizens.    The  thorough- 
ly old-maidish  methods  of  bringing  children 
into  contact  with  books,  which  Mrs.  Fairchild 
described   as   being   rampant   in   the   United 
States,  are  not  quite  suitable  for  British  chil- 
dren, who  are  —  thank  heaven !  —  denied  by  a 
just  Providence  that  measure  of  pushfulness 
and  lack  of  modesty  which  makes  the  average 
American  child  an  awful  example  of  utterly 
spoiled   juvenile   nature    and    appalling   pre- 
cocity.   We  fail  to  see  the  slightest  advantage, 
for  example,  of  having  a  number  of  children 
sprawling  and  squatting  around  in  unconven- 
tional attitudes,  while  a  lady  librarian  tells  a 
story.      Such   public   exhibitions   of  children 
posing  in  a  kind  of  public  show-room  are 
enough  to  destroy  any  modesty,  romance,  or 
capacity  for  self-abnegation  which  are  gen- 
erally expected  in  young  boys  and  girls.     If 
Sir   Walter    Scott   had   been   told   stories   in 
this  shockingly  public  and  theatrical  manner, 
instead  of  at  his  own  fireside,  by  a  nurse  or 
other  personal  friend,  there  would  have  been 
no  Waverley  Novels  —  though,  perhaps,  an- 
other   stump-orator    or    after-dinner    speaker 
would  have  been  added  to  the  miseries  of  the 
world.     Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  some- 
what  hyper-sentimental   and   foolishly  philo- 
progenitive nature  of  some  of  the  speeches 
made  at  Leeds  by  librarians,  though  not  by 
the  teachers  —  they  know  better!  —  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  this  successful   conference 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  edu- 
cationists of  every  kind,  and  the  hope  is  de- 
voutly entertained   that,   in   association  with 
the  new  education  authorities,   results   of  a 
far-reaching  and  important  nature  may  be  at- 
tained. ... 

It  only  remains  to  say  of  the  papers  read 
at  the  Leeds  Conference  that  they  were  all  of 
unusual  merit,  that  they  were  attentively  lis- 
tened to  by  larger  audiences  than  is  common- 
ly the  case,  and  that  they  evoked  discussions 
of  much  keenness  and  value.  Should  future 
conferences  of  the  Library  Association  be 
maintained  at  a  similar  level  of  excellence, 
there  will  be  little  to  fear  for  the  future  of 
public  education  and  public  libraries  in  these 
old  isles. 


A  BAD  EXAMPLE. 

THE  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  through  G.  W. 
Nash,  superintendent,  has  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  publishers  regarding  the  issue  of  a 
recommended  list  of  books  for  school  libra- 
ries. The  law  of  1901,  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  school  libraries,  is  cited,  by 
which  county  treasurers  are  directed  to  with- 
hold from  the  school  funds  an  annual  amount 
equalling  ten  cents  per  capita  for  each  person 
of  school  age,  this  to  form  a  library  fund  and 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  library  books. 
The  circular  then  runs  as  follows : 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  this  de- 
partment has  issued  an  initial  library  list  and 
two  supplements.  At  the  present  time  we 
purpose  discarding  the  old  lists  and  issuing 
in  their  stead  one  that  shall  more  fully  meet 
our  growing  needs.  The  proposed  volume 
will  cost  from  $500  to  $800,  and  the  depart- 
ment appropriation  will  not  permit  such  an 
expenditure.  However,  should  book  publish- 
ers—the ones  who  are  directly  benefited  by 
the  list  —  be  willing  to  pay  for  its  publica- 
tion, we  shall  gladly  prepare  a  catalog  fash- 
ioned somewhat  after  that  issued  by  the  Wis- 
consin department.  We  propose  that  pub- 
lishers shall  submit  for  examination  such 
books  as  they  would  place  in  the  new  catalog; 
all  books  approved  by  this  department  to  be 
numbered  so  as  to  conform  to  the  catalog 
numbers  and  to  be  placed  upon  our  library 
shelves.  Rejected  books  will  be  returned  to 
publishers.  We  desire  to  apportion  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  the  catalog  among  book 
houses  according  to  the  number  of  their  pub- 
lications listed,  payments  to  be  made  direct  to 
the  printer.  It  is  our  hope  that  all  who  pub- 
lish desirable  library  books  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  the  forthcoming  list,  and  we  re- 
spectfully solicit  your  co-operation." 


THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THOMAS  BRAY. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BEER,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Public  Library,  has  recently  sent  Dr.  Bernard 
C.  Steiner,  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
Baltimore,  a  copy  of  the  Christian's  Magazine 
for  June,  1760,  which  contains  an  article  of 
special  interest  to  librarians.  The  article  is 
entitled  "An  account  of  the  designs  of  the 
associates  of  the  late  Dr.  Bray,"  and  is  an 
appeal  for  books  and  for  money  for  the  paro- 
chial libraries  founded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bray,  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  negroes 
in  the  British  plantations.  The  article  is  of 
importance  chiefly  in  showing  that  Bray's  li- 
brary schemes  did  not  die  with  him.  but  that 
they  still  continued  more  than  half  a  century 
after  he  established  them  and  three  decades 
after  his  death. 
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State  Xibrarg  Commissions. 

INDIANA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  :  W. 
E.  Henry,  secretary,  state  librarian,  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  commission  has  issued  as  a  small 
pamphlet  (22  p.  T.)  the  "Finding  lists  of 
study  libraries  in  the  travelling  libraries." 
There  are  32  finding  lists  included,  the  study 
libraries  ranging  in  size  from  II  to  40  vol- 
umes, and  covering  a  good  variety  of  sub- 
jects. 

State  Xibrarg  Hssociations. 

LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

President:  Frank  B.  Graves,  Public  Li- 
bra rv,  Alameda. 

Secretary:  R.  E.  Cowan,  829  Mission  st, 
San  Francisco. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Florence  B.  Whittier,  Me- 
chanics' Institute  Library,  San  Francisco. 

A  meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of 
California  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  9 
in  the  new  Public  Library  building  of  Ala- 
meda. After  an  address  of  welcome  from 
E.  W.  Maslin,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  the  following  program  was  car- 
ried through :  "The  children's  room  in  the  li- 
brary," by  C.  S.  Greene,  librarian  of  the 
Oakland  Free  Library;  "Classification  of 
children's  books,"  by  Miss  M.  D.  Blanchard, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Library;  "Special 
features  of  children's  rooms,"  by  Miss  Mabel 
E.  Prentiss,  librarian  of  the  Pomona  Free 
Library.  A  general  discussion  followed,  and 
the  evening  closed  with  an  informal  reception 
in  the  beautiful  library  building. 

CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Otis  Libra- 
ry, Norwich. 

Secretary:  Miss  Laura  F.  Philbrook,  Mid- 
dletown. 

Treasurer:  Miss  C.  Belle  Maltbie,  Falls  Vil- 
lage. 

The  Connecticut  Library  Association  held 
its  fall  meeting  in  Suffield  on  Oct.  22,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  trustees  of  Kent  Memorial 
Library.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Judge 
Martin  H.  Smith  and  was  responded  to  by 
the  president.  Mr.  Trumbull  further  re- 
marked that  he  had  a  suggestion  to  make  as 
he  first  took  the  chair  as  president.  This 
was,  that  the  association  undertake  to  com- 
pile a  bibliography  of  Connecticut.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Godard  that  the  presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  of  ten  to  discuss 
the  matter  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  remarked  upon 
by  Mr.  Gay. 

An  act  concerning  free  public  libraries, 
which  was  passed  in  May,  was  read,  and  dis- 


cussed by  Mr.  Godard  and  Mr.  Whitney. 
Miss  Hewins  gave  an  account  of  work  done 
under  the  act,  18  libraries  having  been  visited 
by  herself  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

An  interesting  paper  was  given  by  Miss 
Hewins  on  "A  librarian's  vacation."  Mrs. 
Samuel  Richards  Weed  read  a  paper  on  his- 
torical matters  in  the  same  line  with  the  dis- 
cussion earlier  in  the  session.  The  question 
was  asked  how  many  libraries  have  docu- 
ments of  historical  interest  and  replies  were 
received  from  several  members. 

The  visitors  were  invited  to  dinner  at  the 
Suffield  House,  where,  after  a  visit  to  the 
Kent  Memorial  Library,  a  pleasant  social 
hour  was  passed. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  a  piano 
duet  by  Suffield  ladies.  Announcement  was 
made  of  the  committee  on  bibliography  of 
Connecticut,  as  follows:  Mr.  Godard,  Mr. 
Gay,  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Carleton  of  Hartford, 
Mr.  Van  Name  and  Mr.  Stetson  of  New 
Haven,  Mr.  James  of  Middletown,  Miss  Hey- 
drick  of  Southport,  Mr.  Whitney  of  Branford 
and  Miss  Sperry  of  Waterbury. 

A  paper  was  given  on  Connecticut  public 
documents  by  Mr.  Godard  of  the  state  libra- 
ry and  Mr.  Stetson  talked  of  "Some  experi- 
ments in  bookbinding."  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  the  Suffield  people  for  the 
pleasant  entertainment  of  the  association  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

LAURA  F.  PHILBROOK,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    LIBRARY    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

President:  Thomas  H.  Clark,  Law  Li- 
brary. 

Secretary:  Robert  K.  Shaw,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Treasurer:  Theodore  L.  Cole,  Colorado 
Building. 

An  attendance  of  nearly  60  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Library  Association, 
with  their  friends,  made  the  opening  meet- 
ing for  the  season  of  1903-04,  held  Oct.  14. 
both  entertaining  and  instructive.  The  at- 
tention of  the  audience  was  chiefly  divided 
between  the  features  presented  by  Mr.  Koch 
and  Miss  Elliott,  the  former  being  a  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  recent  Gettysburg 
meeting  of  the  Keystone  Library  Association. 
The  main  object  of  that  meeting,  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Koch,  was  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  the  classification  or  differentiation  of  fic- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  reader  in 
his  selection  and  the  librarian  in  compiling 
his  statistics. 

In  commenting  on  the  plan,  Mr.  Hutcheson 
pointed  out  that  the  classification  was  one  of 
character  rather  than  of  value,  and  the  general 
impression  appeared  to  be  that  its  greatest 
usefulness  would  be  in  furnishing  a  diction- 
ary catalog  of  fiction. 

Miss  Elliott,  of  the  Music  Division,  Library 
of  Congress,  responded  to  President  Clark's 
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request  by  narrating  her  experience  in  the 
Sandwich  and  Philippine  Islands  while  abroad 
last  summer  in  the  interest  of  her  depart- 
ment. In  Manila  many  obstacles  were  inter- 
posed to  her  studies  of  musical  libraries  and 
conditions.  The  largest  collections  she  found 
in  the  convents  of  Recollet,  Augustinian  and 
Franciscan  friars,  most  of  whose  treasures 
she  was  debarred  from  by  ironclad  rules.  To 
one  choir  room  she  was  finally  admitted, 
and  at  her  earnest  request  two  specimens 
of  their  musical  library  were  brought  down 
for  her  inspection.  They  were  carried  in  a 
great  net  by  two  Chinese  coolies,  and  each 
measured  three  feet  by  two,  being  bound  in 
wood,  with  leather  covers,  and,  she  was  told, 
imported  from  Spain  toward  the  close  of  the 
I7th  century.  These  huge  tomes  contained 
masses,  with  other  church  music,  and  when 
in  use  were  raised  upon  a  rack  before  the 
choir,  all  of  whom  read  from  the  same  book. 
If  it  be  observed  that  the  notes  are  all  about 
an  inch  square  the  former  statement  will  not. 
seem  remarkable.  Miss  Elliott  found  the 
Filipinos  to  be  specially  fond  of  music,  and 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  Rizal  Orchestra,  the 
violins  specially,  she  said,  ranking  with  those 
of  European  orchestras. 

Mr.  Hanson  made  a  motion  that  the  associ- 
ation take  action  on  the  recent  death  of 
Charles  Ammi  Cutter,  so  long  known  and 
much  beloved  by  librarians  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  A  rising  vote,  expressive  of  sym- 
pathy, was  taken,  and  the  secretary  was  di- 
rected to  inform  Mr.  Cutter's  family  of  the 
wish  of  the  association  in  this  matter.  Mr. 
Solberg  spoke  briefly  from  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Cutter ;  his  remarks  are 
given  elsewhere  (see  p.  769). 

R.  K.  SHAW,  Secretary. 

INDIANA    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Arthur  Cunningham,  State  Nor- 
mal School  Library,  Terre  Haute. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Ida  Gruwell,  Public  Li- 
brary, Marion. 

Treasurer:  F.  C.  Fitzgibbons,  Public  Li- 
brary, Columbus. 

The  I2th  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Library  Association  was  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Oct.  i  and  2.  Sessions  were  held  in  the  state 
house.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  Oct.  I,  by  the  pres- 
ident, Miss  Eva  Fitzgerald.  After  routine 
business,  the  report  of  Miss  Merica  Hoag- 
land,  organizer  for  the  state  library  commis- 
sion, was  presented.  It  recorded  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  libraries  in  Sullivan,  Monti- 
cello,  Poseyville,  Salem,  Mount  Vernon,  and 
Union  City.  Carnegie  gifts  for  the  year  were 
as  follows:  Anderson,  $50,000;  Attica,  $10,- 
ooo ;  Bluffton,  $14,000;  Evansville,  $13,500; 
Lebanon,  $10,000;  M^unt  Vernon,  $12,500; 
Princeton,  $10,000;  Rensselaer,  $10.000;  Sul- 
livan, $10,000;  Vincennes,  $20,000,  making  a 
total  for  the  state  of  $165,000.  In  addition  to 


these  gifts  Attica  received  a  $1000  building 
and  $3000  for  books ;  Bluffton  received  $4000 ; 
Carthage  received  $3000;  Hanover  received 
$25,000;  Mount  Vernon  received  $7500;  Or- 
land,  $4000,  and  Terre  Haute  $50,000,  making 
a  total  of  $106,500.  A  general  discussion  of 
library  affairs  in  the  state  followed. 

At  the  afternoon  session  two  subjects 
were  considered,  "The  relation  of  the 
trustee  to  the  library"  and  "Personnel 
of  the  library  board."  The  discussion 
of  the  latter  topic  was  opened  by  J. 
H.  Tomlin,  of  Shelbyville.  The  vital 
question  seemed  to  be  whether  or  not  the 
school  boards  of  three  members  in  the  aver- 
age Indiana  towns  should  control  the  library 
or  whether  there  should  be  a  different  board 
appointed.  There  was  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  regarding  this.  Another  important 
point  in  the  discussion  was  whether  or  not  a 
book  committee  should  assist  the  librarian  in 
purchasing  books.  The  trustees  who  were 
present  seemed  to  favor  the  committee  plan, 
but  most  of  the  librarians  expressed  them- 
selves as  opposed  to  this  arrangement.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  preponderance  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  school  boards  controlling  libraries. 
These  boards  are  usually  composed  of  three 
members,  and  it  was  remarked  that  a  small 
board  was  much  easier  to  handle. 

In  the  evening  John  Cotton  Dana  delivered 
an  address  on  "A  certain  library,"  describ- 
ing the  organization  and  activities  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J.  A  general 
informal  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  question  of  fiction  came  up  for  de- 
bate. 

Friday  morning's  session  was  devoted  to 
the  general  subject,  "Library  administration," 
presented  "from  the  librarian's  point  of 
view,"  by  Mrs.  Gruwell ;  "from  the  public's 
point  of  view,"  by  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy; 
"from  the  bookseller's  point  of  view,"  by  F. 
R.  Kautz;  "from  the  assistant's  point  of 
view,"  by  Miss  Virginia  Tutt;  "from  the 
club's  point  of  view,"  by  Miss  Anna  Mc- 
Ewen.  In  the  afternoon  reports  of  commit- 
tees were  presented,  and  officers  elected  as 
follows :  president,  Arthur  Cunningham,  of 
Terre  Haute ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Jennie  Jes- 
sup,  of  Logansport :  secretary,  Mrs.  Ida  Gru- 
well, of  Marion ;  treasurer,  F.  C.  Fitzgibbons. 
of  Columbus.  There  was  discussion  over  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  revision  of  the 
constitution,  which  recommended  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  every  member  of  the  as- 
sociation shall  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of 
officers.  At  present  only  one  vote  for  each 
library  represented  is  allowed.  The  amend- 
ment was  strongly  opposed  by  delegates  from 
the  smaller  libraries  of  the  state,  who  argued 
that  its  passage  would  mean  the  domination 
of  the  association  by  Indianapolis,  as  that  city 
had  a  controlling  membership.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost  on  a  tie  vote.  An  amendment 
admitting  to  membership  persons  not  affil- 
iated with  a  library  in  the  state  was  also  lost. 
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IOWA   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 
President:  Mrs.  H.  J.  Howe,  Marshalltown. 
Secretary:  Miss  Miriam  Carey,  Burlington. 
Treasurer:  M.  H.  Douglass,  Grinnell. 

The  I4th  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  in  Grinnell,  Oct. 
6  and  7,  and  proved  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  association.  All  the  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
library  building,  which  was  attractively  dec- 
orated and  served  as  general  headquarters 
for  the  delegates  throughout  the  meeting. 

The  first  session,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  6, 
was  opened  with  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Daly,  president  of  the  library 
board,  to  which  Mrs.  C.  H.  McNider,  vice- 
president  of  the  association,  responded.  The 
chair  was  then  taken  by  the  president,  John- 
son Brigham,  state  librarian,  who  delivered 
his  annual  address,  on  "The  world  of  books." 
He  dealt  with  the  librarian's  opportunities  for 
public  service  and  the  duty  of  constant  prep- 
aration for  that  service.  Nothing,  he  thought, 
was  to  be  gained  by  insistence  on  the  recog- 
nition of  librarianship  as  a  profession;  a  gen- 
erous public  can  be  relied  on  to  give  the  li- 
brarian all  the  honor  he  deserves.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  selection  of  books  was  considered 
at  some  length,  and  the  conviction  was  ex- 
pressed that  with  small  appropriations  libra- 
rians and  book  committees  should  confine 
their  purchases  to  books  which  clearly  have 
some  educational  value.  This  principle,  he 
felt,  would  in  no  way  mean  restriction  to 
uninteresting  or  simply  "solid"  books.  "As 
the  best  sermon  is  a  pious  life,  so  the  best 
preachers  of  ethics  are  the  novels  that  do  not 
preach  at  all,  except  by  indirection.  All  well- 
conceived,  well-told  stories  are  teachers,  not 
only  of  morals,  but  also  of  manners  and  of 
literary  style.  Nothing  will  more  quickly 
brush  away  boorishness  from  an  overgrown 
boy  or  hoydenish  manners  from  an  overgrown 
girl  than  companionship  with  a  civilizing 
novel  that  tells  its  own  story  of  events  and 
between  the  lines  continually  suggests,  both 
by  example  and  by  contrast,  the  myriad  social 
sacrifices  that,  crystallized  into  habit,  make 
the  gentleman  and  gentlewoman."  At  the 
close  of  the  president's  address  adjournment 
was  taken,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  given  to  social  intercourse  and  inspection 
of  the  library  building. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  second  session 
was  called  to  order  at  nine  o'clock  by  presi- 
dent Brigham.  Reports  of  the  treasurer  and 
secretary  were  read,  and  Miss  Alice  Tyler  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  state  library  commis- 
sion. She  said  that  during  the  past  year  the 
commission  has  had  an  active  and  normal 
growth.  Every  encouragement  is  given  towns 
to  vote  for  a  municipal  tax  for  the  support  of 
a  library,  and  in  only  two  did  the  question 
fail  to  carry.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  library 
buildings  to  39  cities  and  towns  in  the  state 


upon  the  usual  conditions.  The  library  ex- 
tension work  is  one  of  the  important  branches 
of  the  commission  and  at  present  there  are 
175  centers  from  which  travelling  libraries 
are  distributed. 

Miss  Edith  Tobitt,  of  the  Omaha  Public 
Library,  read  a  paper  on  "Practical  adminis- 
tration of  libraries,"  dealing  especially  with 
the  expenditure  of  funds.  She  gave  a  classi- 
fication of  library  accounts,  and  expressed  the 
judgment  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
the  library's  income  could  well  be  devoted  to 
books.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  was 
opened  by  Miss  Bessie  Sargeant  Smith,  of  the 
Carnegie-Stout  Library  of  Dubuque,  who 
touched  upon  such  practical  points  as  amount 
of  income,  number  of  hours  library  should  be 
open,  purchase  of  books,  efficiency  of  the  li- 
brarian, etc.  "Iowa  library  statistics"  were 
reviewed  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Johnston,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  who  made  a  plea  for  more  accurate 
library  statistics  and  spoke  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  some  librarians  in  supplying  official 
information. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a 
paper  on  "Why  should  a  small  library  be  or- 
ganized?" by  Miss  Fannie  Duren,  of  Eldora, 
in  which  the  need  of  systematic  records,  care- 
ful classification,  and  businesslike  administra- 
tion was  made  clear.  There  was  a  general 
discussion,  after  which  various  trustees  of  li- 
braries, where  buildings  have  been  erected, 
discussed  necessary  steps  in  the  erection  of  a 
library  building,  including  considerations  in 
selection  of  site,  size  of  building  and  neces- 
sary rooms;  architect  and  his  fee;  contract 
and  contractor;  supervision  of  construction; 
heating,  lighting  and  janitor  service;  shelv- 
ing and  furniture.  Many  valuable  sugges- 
tions were  made  from  the  actual  experiences 
of  the  different  trustees. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  given  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cottle  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Church,  which  was  attended  by  about  150 
guests. 

Thursday  morning's  session  opened  with 
the  election  of  officers,  as  follows :  president, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Howe,  Marshalltown;  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  P.  Payne,  Nevada;  secretary,  Miss 
Miriam  Carey,  Burlington ;  treasurer,  M.  H. 
Douglass,  Grinnell.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  1904  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  in  connection 
with  the  conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Shambaugh 
read  a  paper  on  "The  work  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society,"  and  Miss  Mary  Wheelock 
described  the  Iowa  Summer  School  of  Libra- 
ry Training,  conducted  by  the  state  commis- 
sion. A  round  table  meeting  of  practical 
methods  for  small  libraries  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  S.  T.  Cooper, 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  spoke  on  "What  is  the  free 
public  library  doing  to  justify  its  support  by 
public  tax?"  in  the  course  of  which  he  raised 
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the  question  whether  the  library  should  not 
secure  legislation  requiring  —  like  the  public 
schools  —  the  organization  of  libraries  every 
where  there  is  a  municipal  or  town  govern- 
ment, electing  the  boards  directly  by  vote  of 
the  people,  and  allowing  each  board  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  tax  necessary  to  its  sup- 
port. Mrs.  T.  J.  Fletcher,  president  of  the 
Iowa  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  gave  an 
address  on  "The  relation  of  the  free  public 
library  to  study  clubs,"  emphasizing  the  value 
of  travelling  libraries  in  this  field,  and  point- 
ing out  that  the  growth  of  public  libraries 
throughout  the  state  had  been  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  women's  clubs;  and  finally 
Mr.  W.  I.  Crane,  superintendent  of  the  Mar- 
shalltown  public  schools  spoke  on  "The  rela- 
tion of  the  public  library  to  the  schools."  A 
meeting  of  the  College  Section  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  held  simultaneously  in  the  mu- 
seum, at  which  technical  questions  in  cata- 
loging were  discussed.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
the  visitors  were  taken  for  a  drive  about  the 
city. 

The  closing  session  was  held  in  the  even- 
ing, in  the  Presbyterian  church,  President 
Brigham  presiding.  After  the  presentation 
and  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee,  the  address  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library,  on 
"Library  opportunities."  Mr.  Dana  gave  a 
brilliant  presentation  of  the  condition  of  li- 
brary work  to-day,  with  keen  practical  sug- 
gestions for  developing  the  library's  efficiency 
and  simplifying  its  routine,  and  for  increas- 
ing co-operative  effort.  His  address  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience.  At  its 
close  the  meeting  was  declared  adjourned. 

KEYSTONE   STATE   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  State 
Library,  Harrisburg. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Robert  P.  Bliss,  Cro- 
zer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone 
State  Library  Association  convened  in  the 
historic  town  of  Gettysburg  on  the  ninth  of 
October,  the  sessions  continuing  over  the 
tenth.  The  attendance  was  very  gratifying, 
about  80  persons  being  present.  All  sections 
of  the  state  were  represented  and  several 
attended  from  Maryland  and  Washington, 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Miss  Isabel  E.  Lord,  at  eight 
o'clock  Friday  night.  The  evening  was  given 
up  to  addresses,  Miss  Lord  opening  with  a 
presentation  of  the  purposes  to  be  realized  by 
such  gatherings  (see  p.  764).  The  Governor 
who  was  expected,  could  not  be  present  in 
person,  but  sent  a  letter  expressing  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  library  movement  and  his 
hopes  as  to  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
the  state  library.  Mr.  W.  H.  Brett,  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  and  dean  of  the 


new  library  school  to  be  opened  by  the  West- 
ern Reserve  University  on  the  Carnegie  foun- 
dation, read  an  inspiring  paper  on  "Training 
for  librarianship."  The  evening's  program 
was  closed  with  an  interesting  address  by  the 
state  librarian,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery. 
He  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  state 
library  and  then  told  what  is  being  done  to 
put  it  into  good  order  and  to  extend  its  use- 
fulness throughout  the  state. 

According  to  the  program,  Saturday  morn- 
ing should  have  been  given  up  to  a  round 
table  and  the  afternoon  to  sight-seeing,  but 
it  was  found  necessary  to  transpose  these,  and 
the  morning  was  spent  in  visiting  the  battle- 
field and  in  other  forms  of  recreation. 

The  afternoon  meeting  began  at  two 
o'clock.  After  the  transaction  of  necessary 
business,  Miss  Agnes  M.  Elliott,  librarian  of 
the  West  End  Branch  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh,  was  called  to  the  chair 
and  took  charge  of  the  round  table  on  "Fields 
of  usefulness  for  small  libraries."  The  gen- 
eral subject  had  been  divided  into  a  number 
of  special  topics,  the  discussion  of  each  of 
which  was  introduced  by  a  formal  paper,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  work  in  the  library; 

Arrangement  of  the  books,  Miss 
Weiss,  of  Warren. 

Attractive  editions,  Miss  Gracie,  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Aids  to  readers,  Miss  Day,  of  Con- 
nellsville. 

Advertising  the  library,  Miss  L.  E. 
Stearns,  library  visitor  of  the  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission. 

2.  Work  in  schools,  Miss  Stevenson. 

3.  Deposit  and  delivery  stations,  Miss  Wal- 

lace, of  Pittsburgh. 

Home  libraries,  Miss  Kroeger,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Titcomb,  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
spoke  of  the  county  libraries  of  which  she 
has  charge,  and  Miss  Shutterly,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  California,  described  the 
work  being  done  to  interest  the  normal  stu- 
dents in  library  work  and  made  an  appeal  for 
help  for  teachers.  Mr.  Montgomery  told  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Free 
Library  Commission  and  gave  the  details  of 
the  travelling  library  system.  Many  detailed 
questions  were  asked  and  answered  in  all  the 
different  subjects. 

At  the  evening  session  the  discussion  on 
the  differentiation  of  fiction  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  John  Thomson,  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  that  subject.  After  a  preliminary  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Thomson  as  to  what  had  been 
done  in  this  matter  during  the  past  three 
years,  the  following  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  Williamsport  in  October,  1902, 
was  read : 

"Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  meeting  held  at  Williamsport  in 
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1902  your  committee  considered  the  various 
suggestions  offered  as  to  the  advisability  and 
possibility  of  differentiating  fiction  so  as  to 
afford  a  better  criterion  of  the  value  of  the 
reading  done  by  a  large  number  of  patrons  of 
free  libraries.  The  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  usual  statistics  published  of 
books  issued  for  home  use  give  a  wrong  im- 
pression, from  the  fact  that  outside  of  the 
volumes  included  in  'classes'  so  large  a  resi- 
due is  generalized  under  the  one  title  —  'fic- 
tion.' The  result  was  never  intended  under 
the  Dewey  classification.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  with  a  view  to  the  general  benefit  of 
the  public  and  the  convenient  use  of  books  in 
libraries,  books  designated  under  the  generic 
title  of  'fiction'  are  taken  away  from  the 
classification  of  'literature,'  it  seemed  right 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  place  this 
matter  before  the  public  in  a  more  accurate 
form.  Your  committee,  therefore,  decided  to 
make  an  attempt  to  divide  the  section  of 
books  known  as  'fiction,'  as  far  as  might 
be,  under  the  numbers  employed  in  classifying 
books  where  the  Decimal  system  is  used.  It 
was  hoped  that  a  specimen  catalog  could  be 
prepared  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  assistance  of 
other  libraries  should  be  invited  in  time  for 
use  at  the  meeting  at  Gettysburg. 

"Some  20  odd  libraries  offered  (at  Wil- 
liamsport)  to  co-operate  with  your  committee 
and  their  willingness  to  assist  in  this  work 
is  heartily  recognized.  Your  committee  will 
leave  it  to  Mr.  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson  to 
explain  what  has  been  done  to  secure  the 
completion  of  the  Bulletin  herewith  submitted 
as  an  appendix  to  this  report.  .  .  . 

"The  preparation  of  the  original  manuscript 
occupied  those  who  worked  upon  it  nearly 
nine  months  and  this  is  perhaps  not  a  long 
period  considering  how  much  had  to  be  done. 
When  it  came  before  your  committee  for  final 
consideration  before  printing  it  was  decided 
to  make  some  radical  changes  in  it,  dividing 
it  into  more  classes  and  inserting  lists  of  ti- 
tles. When  the  whole  was  finally  ready  for 
the  printer  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a 
typewritten  copy  made  of  the  entire  manu- 
script. This  precluded  such  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  last  revise  as  would  have  been  de- 
sirable, but  in  order  to  insure  the  having 
copies  at  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  leave 
the  last  examination  of  the  proofs  to  the 
proofreaders  in  the  printing  office. 

"Your  committee  have  carefully  considered 
the  whole  matter  and  beg  to  report  that  the 
enlargement  of  this  Bulletin,  so  as  to  include 
books  of  a  desirable  character  not  at  present 
in  the  Wagner  Institute  Branch  of  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  should  be  under- 
taken, and  they  recommend  that  a  committee 
of  five  persons  should  be  appointed  to  con- 
tinue this  work  in  co-operation  with  other 
libraries  in  order  that  not  later  than  1905  an 
enlarged  Index,  useable  in  all  libraries  using 


the  Dewey  classification,  may  be  undertaken 
for  general  adoption.  It  is  particularly  hoped 
that  efforts  will  be  made  by  this  standing 
committee,  should  it  be  appointed,  to  pro- 
cure the  adoption  in  all  libraries  that  enter 
upon  this  differentiation  scheme  of  the  classi- 
fication given  in  the  Bulletin  herewith  sub- 
mitted, it  being  of  importance  that  the  same 
classification  should  be  used  wherever  the  dif- 
ferentiation scheme  is  approved  and  put  in 
use. 

"Your  committee  ask  to  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  this  matter. 

WM.  M.  STEVENSON, 
ALBERT  R.  DURHAM, 
JOHN  THOMSON/' 

Mr.  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson  read  a  paper 
on  "The  classification  of  fiction"  detailing  the 
work  carried  through  by  the  committee,  which 
is  printed  in  part  elsewhere  ( see  p.  770) .  Some 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bliss  took  part.  Mr. 
Thomson  announced  that  the  classified  list 
would  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  weeks  when  the  correc- 
tions required  in  the  unrevised  copies 
printed  for  use  at  this  meeting  would  be 
inserted  and  these  copies  would  be  ex- 
changed for  final  prints.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  Howard  Thomson  for 
the  year's  work  he  had  given  to  the  matter, 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  continue  the  work  with  a 
view  to  the  publication  not  later  than  1905 
of  a  classified  list  of  10,000  volumes  of  prose 
fiction  and  that  the  co-operation  of  other  li- 
braries should  be  invited.  The  president 
thereupon  nominated  the  following  commit- 
tee: John  Thomson  (chairman),  Philadel- 
phia; William  M.  Stevenson,  Allegheny;  Al- 
bert R.  Durham,  Reading;  O.  R.  Howard 
Thomson,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Olcott,  Pitts- 
burgh; Miss  Poland,  Wilkes-Barre ;  Miss 
Edith  Ridgway,  Philadelphia. 

After  the  adoption  of  resolutions  thanking 
various  people  and  organizations  for  their 
kindness  to  the  association,  Miss  Lord  called 
the  incoming  president,  Mr.  Montgomery,  to 
the  chair,  and  he,  after  a  short  address,  de- 
clared the  meeting  adjourned.  During  the 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  continue  library  in- 
stitutes and  to  increase  their  number. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are :  presi- 
dent, Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  State  Libra- 
rian, Harrisburg;  vice-president,  Miss  Char- 
lotte E.  Wallace,  librarian  of  the  Hazelwood 
Branch,  Pittsburgh;  secretary-treasurer,  Rob- 
ert P.  Bliss,  librarian  of  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  Chester.  These  officers  chose  as 
the  other  two  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee Miss  Anna  B.  Day,  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  Free  Library,  Connellsville ;  George 
F.  Bowerman,  librarian  of  the  Wilmington 
Institute  Free  Library,  Wilmington,  Del. 
ROBERT  Pf  BLISS,  Secretary. 
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MINNESOTA    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Mrs.  Katharine  McMillan  Beals, 
Public  Library,  St.  Paul. 

Secretary:  Miss  Emily  H.  Corson,  State 
Library  Commission,  Minneapolis. 

The  nth  annual  meeting  of  the  Min- 
nesota Library  Association  was  held  at  Owa- 
tonna,  Oct.  15-17,  1903.  The  first  session  was 
held  at  the  Public  Library,  Thursday  even- 
ing, Oct.  15.  Owing  to  the  resignation  of 
the  president,  Dr.  Victor  Nilsson,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  Katharine 
McMillan  Beals,  the  vice-president. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Wheelock,  president  of  the  Owa- 
tonna  Library  Board,  welcomed  the  associa- 
tion most  cordially,  and  the  address  of  the 
evening  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Warren  Up- 
ham,  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  Society.  His  subject  was 
"Literature  and  history  of  Minnesota  in  the 
library  of  the  Historical  Society."  Mr.  Up- 
ham  spoke  of  the  wonderful  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  state  and  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  resources  of  the 
Historical  Society  in  this  line.  He  touched 
upon  the  value  of  state  publications  and 
the  importance  of  collecting  and  preserving 
local  history  material.  He  urged  that  it  was 
the  patriotic  duty  of  every  library  to  become 
a  historical  library  for  its  own  city  and  county. 

The  paper  was  followed  by  an  informal  so- 
cial hour,  in  which  the  visiting  librarians  had 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  library,  and 
they  especially  enjoyed  the  fine  collection  of 
Indian  baskets,  blankets,  etc.,  on  exhibition  in 
the  children's  room. 

On  Friday  morning  Miss  Lydia  M.  Poirier, 
librarian  of  the  Duluth  Public  Library,  read  a 
paper  on  "Co-opefrative  cataloging  and  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards,"  which  was  followed 
by  a  discussion  as  to  the  simplest  method  of 
ordering  cards  and  the  practicability  of  using 
them  in  a  small  library. 

Miss  L.  M.  Crafts,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  read  a  very  valua- 
ble paper  on  "Public  documents  in  the  non- 
depository  library,"  giving  practical  points  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  them,  what 
documents  are  of  the  most  value  to  the  small 
library  and  some  suggesions  as  to  their  classi- 
fication and  cataloging. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  LeCrone,  librarian  of  the 
Faribault  Public  Library,  gave  a  talk  on  "Re- 
ports and  statistics,"  speaking  of  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  report,  the  necessity  of  uni- 
formity and  the  blank  sent  out  by  the  state 
library  commission.  A  discussion  followed 
as  to  the  best  time  for  making  the  annual  re- 
port and  methods  of  keeping  daily  records. 

The  Owatonna  Library  Board  had  ar- 
ranged for  a  drive  on  Friday  afternoon.  The 
party  was  first  taken  to  the  State  Public 
School,  and  spent  some  time  visiting  the 
nursery,  kindergarten  and  cottages  with  Su- 
perintendent G.  A.  Merrill  as  a  guide.  The 
next  point  of  interest  was  "The  Springs,"  an 


unusually  beautiful  natural  park,  and  from 
there  the  carriages  returned  to  town,  visiting 
Pillsbury  Academy  and  the  attractive  resi- 
dence portion  of  the  town. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held 
at  the  opera  house.  P.  J.  Kuntz,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Owatonna  public  schools,  gave  an 
interesting  address  on  "The  library  as  an 
educational  institution."  Mr.  H.  F.  Luers 
rendered  two  songs  in  the  most  finished  man- 
ner; and  Judge  Edwin  A.  Jaggard  of  St 
Paul  spoke  on  "The  ideal  library  and  its 
place  in  the  community."  The  public  recep- 
tion at  the  library  building  was  well  attended. 
The  library  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  an 
orchestra  stationed  in  the  stack  room  added 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  opened  with 
a  brief  business  meeting,  after  which  Miss 
Josephine  Morton  of  Owatonna  read  a  paper 
on  "Exhibits  and  special  days,"  speaking  of 
their  value  and  purpose  and  how  to  conduct 
them  successfully. 

Miss  Gratia  Countryman  of  the  Minneapolis 
Public  Library  gave  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  legislation  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  association.  While  some  de- 
sirable amendments  could  not  be  carried,  the 
law  has  been  codified  and  some  desirable 
changes  have  been  made,  chiefly  the  in- 
creasing of  the  limit  of  tax  levy  to  two  mills 
in  cities  under  20,000,  and  to  one  mill  in 
other  cities,  and  making  library  boards  ap- 
pointive instead  of  elective. 

A  discussion  followed  on  ways  and  means 
of  administering  library  funds  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  number  of  libraries  in  the 
state  are  now  facing  the  problem  of  running 
a  library  and  maintaining  a  building  on  $1000 
a  year.  Several  trustees  from  these  libraries 
were  present  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Nelson,  state  librarian,  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  placing  the  distribution  of 
state  documents  in  the  hands  of  one  depart- 
ment, probably  the  state  library,  and  spoke  of 
the  bibliography  of  state  documents  recently 
prepared.  It  was  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  law  on  this  subject 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

There  were  35  librarians  and  trustees  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting,  representing  22  li- 
braries. A  collection  of  pictures  suitable  for 
library  walls  was  loaned  by  the  Beard  Art  and 
Stationery  Co.,  of  Minneapolis.  A  few  good 
picture  bulletins  from  different  libraries,  a  col- 
lection of  St.  Nicholas  League  pictures 
loaned  by  the  Century  Co.,  and  plans  and 
sketches  of  library  buildings  also  made  a  very 
attractive  exhibit.  This  session  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  the  association  has  ever 
held,  and  its  success  was  largely  due  to  the 
sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  librarian  of 
the  Owatonna  library  and  the  members  of 
the  board. 

CLARA  F.   BALDWIN,  Secretary. 
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NEBRASKA   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  Rachel  Berry,  Public  Li- 
brary, McCook. 

Secretary:  Miss  Clara  Mulliken,  Public  Li- 
brary, Lincoln. 

Treasurer:  Miss  M.  A.  O'Brien,  Public  Li- 
brary, Omaha. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  convention  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  at  Fremont,  on  Oct.  7-  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  attractive  Carnegie 
Library  building.  Miss  Edith  Tobitt  pre- 
sided at  the  opening  session  on  the  afternoon 
of  Oct.  7,  when  an  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Ross  L.  Hammond,  of  Fremont.  "A 
selection  of  children's  literature,"  compiled 
by  Miss  Palmer,  of  Lincoln,  was  presented 
and  discussed  informally  by  Miss  Templeton, 
of  Omaha.  "Preservation  of  books  by  bind- 
ing and  mending"  was  treated  in  a  paper  by 
Miss  Joanna  Hagey,  of  Beatrice,  and  practical 
remarks  on  the  same  subject  were  made  by 
David  Cardwell,  foreman  of  a  local  bindery. 
In  the  afternoon  the  members  were  the  guests 
of  the  Fremont  Business  Men's  Club  in  a 
drive  about  the  city.  No  session  was  held  in 
the  evening,  the  delegates  attending  the  re- 
ception tendered  the  state  federation  at  the 
Congregational  church. 

At  Thursday  morning's  session  the  nomi- 
nating committee  reported  as  follows :  presi- 
dent, Miss  Rachel  Berry,  McCook;  ist  vice- 
president,  Miss  Edna  Bullock,  Lincoln;  2d 
vice-president,  Miss  Fanny  Geer,  Columbus; 
secretary,  Miss  Clara  Mulliken,  Lincoln ; 
treasurer,  Miss  M.  J.  O'Brien,  Omaha.  The 
report  was  approved  and  the  officers  named 
elected.  Miss  Geer,  of  Columbus,  spoke  on 
"Library  organization,"  which  was  followed 
by  a  general  discussion.  A  paper  on  "Prac- 
tical methods  in  a  small  library,"  by  Miss 
Lutz,  was  read,  giving  suggestions  and  ex- 
periences gleaned  by  workers  in  the  state  li- 
brary commission.  Miss  Mary  Nicholl,  libra- 
rian of  Bellevue  College,  traced  the  history 
and  development  of  college  libraries  in  Ne- 
braska from  their  beginning  down  to  the 
present  time. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Alice  Tyler,  of  the 
Iowa  State  Library  Commission,  spoke  on  the 
subject  "Do  we  want  a  public  library?  Yes." 
The  value  of  the  public  library,  its  import- 
ance in  the  culture  and  education  of  the  masses 
of  people  were  discussed,  and  the  growth  of 
the  libraries  throughout  the  country  was 
noted.  Papers  on  "Supplementary  reading  as 
introduced  by  the  normal  schools,"  by  Miss 
Elva  Rulon,  and  "District  school  libraries,"  by 
Mr.  Irving  Cutter,  were  read  and  discussed. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  state  federation  and 
the  library  association  was  held  in  the  evening 
at  the  Congregational  church.  Mrs.  Belle 
Stoutenborough  made  a  short  report  of  the 
library  work  which  had  been  accomplished  by 


the  women's  clubs  during  the  past  year,  in 
establishing  new  libraries  and  strengthening 
older  ones.  The  general  work  and  scope  of 
the  Nebraska  public  library  commission  was 
briefly  reviewed  by  J.  I.  Wyer,  and  the  chief 
address  of  the  evening  was  then  delivered  by 
John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library,  who  spoke  on 
the  efforts  made  to  develop  library  efficiency 
in  Newark.  A  general  discussion  followed, 
and  after  the  passage  of  the  usual  resolutions 
adjournment  was  taken. 

NEW  JERSEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  V.  Lansing  Collins,  Princeton 
University  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  E.  H.  Wesson,  Orange 
Public  Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  J.  M.  Campbell,  Passaic 
Public  Library. 

The  I4th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Library  Association  was  held  Oct.  20,  at 
the  Reid  Memorial  Library,  Passaic,  with  an 
attendance  of  70  members  and  guests.  The 
president  of  the  association,  Mr.  A.  J.  Strohm, 
presided. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Kimball,  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  Public  Library  Commission,  welcomed 
the  association. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bostwick  gave  the  first  paper  on 
the  subject,  "Statistics,"  pointing  out  the 
value,  weak  points  and  essentials  of  these 
library  records. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dana  spoke  on  the  subject  "A 
journal  of  New  Jersey  libraries,"  advocating 
the  issue  at  regular  intervals  of  a  paper  de- 
voted to  the  library  interests  of  the  state. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  Mr.  Collins, 
Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Carr, 
Miss  Winser  and  others  took  part. 

The  last  number  of  the  morning's  program 
was  a  discussion  of  the  subject  "What  means 
can  be  employed  to  make  a  public  library 
popular  outside  of  the  straight  distribution 
of  books;"  this  was  opened  by  Miss  Wild- 
man,  Miss  Winser,  Miss  Wesson  and  Miss 
Adams. 

A  delightful  luncheon  was  served  at  the 
library. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the 
reports  of  committees,  new  business,  and 
the  election  of  officers. 

The  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  trustees 
and  staff  of  the  Passaic  Public  Library  for 
their  hospitality  to  the  New  Jersey  Library 
Association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  presi- 
dent, Mr.  V.  L.  Collins,  Princeton  University 
Library;  ist  vice-president,  Mr.  R.  D.  Ben- 
son, Passaic;  2d  vice-president,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Histon,  Atlantic  City;  secretary,  Miss  E.  H. 
Wesson,  Orange  Public  Library;  treasurer, 
Miss  J.  M.  Campbell,  Passaic  Public  Li- 
brary. GERTRUDE  CARR,  Secretary. 
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OHIO   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman,  Pub- 
lic Library,  Cleveland. 

Secretary:  Miss  Laura  Smith,  Public  Li- 
brary, Cincinnati. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Grace  Prince,  College  Li- 
brary, Springfield. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  in  Elyria  and 
Oberlin,  Oct.  6,  7,  8,  and  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  meetings  in  the  history 
of  the  association,  both  in  point  of  attendance 
and  real  value  of  program. 

Elyria  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  city 
and  greeted  the  association  with  perfect 
weather.  The  first  session  was  held  Tuesday 
evening,  being  a  formal  reception  tendered 
the  members  by  their  friends  in  Elyria.  The 
beautiful  Elk  Club  rooms  were  thrown  open 
to  the  association,  and  all  were  given  the 
privilege  of  meeting  many  of  the  people  of 
Elyria. 

The  first  business  session  was  held  in  the 
People's  Institute  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Garford  welcomed  the  asso- 
ciation to  Elyria  and  the  response  on  behalf 
of  the  association  was  made  by  Mr.  S.  L. 
Wicoff  of  Sidney.  No  papers  were  offered 
at  this  session,  but  the  reports  of  officers  and 
committees  proved  of  interest,  especially  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  inter-relation  of 
libraries,  submitted  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Wicoff,  chair- 
man. This  report  covered  three  points:  (i) 
What  co-operative  work  is  now  being  done 
by  libraries  in  Ohio?  (2)  What  by  libraries 
of  other  states?  and  (3)  What,  if  any, 
other  co-operative  work  by  libraries  is 
thought  to  be  feasible?  The  committee  urged 
greater  usefulness  among  all  libraries,  but 
especially  between  the  state  library  and  the 
other  libraries,  large  and  small,  of  the  state. 
The  committee  suggested  that  the  state  li- 
brary be  made  a  depository  for  valuable  ma- 
terial from  the  smaller  libraries,  that  was 
called  for  so  seldom  as  to  hardly  warrant 
shelf  room.  The  committee  further  urged  the 
establishment  of  an  information  bureau  at  the 
state  library  for  use  of  all  libraries,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  suggested  the  clearing  house 
idea,  in  connection  with  the  state  library, 
recommending  that  all  libraries  send  lists  to 
the  state  library  of  duplicates  that  might  be 
available  for  exchange  or  distribution  to  those 
unable  to  buy.  This  report  called  forth  a  full 
discussion,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  which  reported  that  it 
was  their  wish  that  the  incoming  committee 
should  seek  to  aid  in  putting  the  suggesipns 
offered  by  this  year's  committee  into  practice. 

The  committee  on  legislation  gave  a  re- 
sume of  the  work  done  during  the  year  at  the 
special  session  of  the  legislature,  principally 
in  regard  to  municipal  libraries.  This  com- 
mittee reported  that  "the  provisions  thus  made 
for  the  various  classes  of  libraries  in  the  state 
are  wise,  adequate  and  satisfactory."  The 


committee  urges  two  things:  (i)  "To  pro- 
vide a  library  organizer,  whose  duties  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Library 
Commission,  to  assist  libraries  throughout  the 
state  in  regard  to  methods,  plans,  etc.,  and 
(2)  To  secure  legislation  which  will  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  county  libraries." 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  many 
of  the  members  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Cascade  Park  and  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  afternoon  session  of  Wednesday  gave 
opportunity  for  three  excellent  papers,  th& 
first,  on  "Bookbuying  and  present  circum- 
stances," by  Anna  Morse  of  the  Youngstown 
Free  Library.  Miss  Morse  gave  an  unpreju- 
diced account  of  the  history  of  the  net-price 
system  to  date.  This  was  followed  by  a  com- 
prehensive paper  on  "Work  done  in  connec- 
tion with  schools  and  factories,"  by  Jennie 
E.  Isbister  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cleveland. 
Miss  Isbister  is  station  librarian  and  has  full 
opportunity  to  speak  from  experience.  Her 
paper  gave  encouragement  to  all  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number. 

Miss  Margaret  Deming  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Lorain,  spoke  at  length  on  "Plans  and 
equipment  of  public  library  buildings."  Her 
talk  called  forth  a  lively  discussion  and  re- 
vealed a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  sim- 
plicity, utility  and  common  sense  in  all  that 
pertains  to  libraries  and  library  buildings. 

Wednesday  evening,  although  rainy  ^nd  dis- 
agreeable, had  much  in  store  for  the  members 
of  the  association.  President  W.  T.  Porter, 
trustee  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  gave  his 
annual  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
progress  made  during  the  year  by  the  library 
cause  in  this  country,  and  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  Ohio.  He  was  followed  by  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  of  the  session  —  Miss  L.  E. 
Stearns,  library  visitor  of  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin. Miss  Stearns  had  been  in  attendance  at 
all  the  sessions  of  the  association  and  had  been 
exceedingly  helpful  on  many  points  that  were 
presented  for  discussion,  but  in  her  address 
on  "The  next  step  in  library  development  in 
Ohio"  she  gave  her  hearers  most  valuable  in- 
formation. Her  review  of  Ohio  legislation  as 
it  pertained  to  libraries  was  comprehensive, 
and  the  ideal  organizer  she  set  before  us 
most  inspiringly.  Never  before  have  we  fully 
understood  what  could  and  should  be  ex- 
pected of  an  organizer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  these 
ideals  may  soon  be  realized  and  the  general 
library  cause  in  Ohio  advanced. 

On  Thursday,  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions were  held  in  Oberlin,  with  Professor  A. 
S.  Root  of  the  Oberlin  College  Library.  It 
was  a  delightful  ride  of  half  an  hour  by  trolley 
from  Elyria  to  Oberlin,  and  the  members  were 
all  refreshed  and  ready  for  a  full  day.  The 
members  were  met  by  Oberlin  friends  and 
shown  Oberlin  College,"  after  which  the  asso- 
ciation divided  into  sections  for  the  remainder 
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of  the  morning.  The  Small  Library  Section 
listened  to  a  paper  by  Miss  Laura  Smith  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  on  "Helpful 
points  in  cataloging  and  analyzing,"  which  was 
followed  by  a  full  discussion  prepared  by  Miss 
Linda  M.  Clatworthy  of  the  Dayton  Public 
Library.  Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman,  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  presented  "Lists  valuable  to 
librarians  in  small  libraries,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  discussion. 

The  College  Section  went  directly  to  the 
library  building  and  there  made  a  careful  study 
of  methods  of  arrangement  and  work.  A  most 
profitable  and  enjoyable  morning  passed  all 
too  quickly.  Before  going  to  the  hotel  for 
luncheon  many  of  the  association  members  at- 
tended chapel  services  at  Oberlin,  from  there 
going  directly  to  the  hotel  where  a  delightful 
dinner  was  served,  it  being  so  arranged  that 
all  could  be  seated  at  one  continuous  table. 
The  afternoon  session  took  up  the  subject  of 
"What  can  public  libraries  do  for  college  li- 
braries." The  symposium  was  opened  by  Miss 
Olive  Jones,  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Li- 
brary, and  she  was  followed  by  Miss  Pauline 
Gunthorpe,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Li- 
brary. Mr.  Root  of  Oberlin  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kins of  Cincinnati  joined  in  the  discussion. 
The  last  paper  of  the  meeting  was  that  of  Mr. 
N.  D.  C.  Hodges  of  Cincinnati  on  "The  Eng- 
lish libraries."  The  association  adjourned  to 
the  college  chapel  and  joined  with  the  students 
of  Oberlin,  and  all  were  given  a  treat  in 
listening  to  Dr.  Hodges'  scholarly  address, 
perfect  in  diction  and  full  of  most  interesting 
material.  , 

The  last  business  of  the  association  was  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  This 
committee  reported  that  it  was  thought  best 
that,  beginning  with  1904,  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  meetings  be  published  by  the  asso- 
ciation in  pamphlet  form,  a  copy  to  be  sent 
to  each  member  in  good  standing;  it  also 
agreed  on  Findlay  as  the  place  of  meeting  for 
next  year.  This  was  followed  by  the  election 
of  officers  and  adjournment. 

GERTRUDE  S.  KELLICOTT,  Secretary. 

Xibrarg  Clubs, 

BAY  PATH  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  M.  Anna  Tarbell,  Brim- 
field,  Mass. 

Secretary:  Miss  Ella  Miersch,  Southbridge, 
Mass. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Eliza  Hobbs,  Brookfield, 
Mass. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Bay  Path  Library 
Cub  was  held  in  the  Congregational  chapel 
at  Ware,  Mass.,  Thursday,  Oct.  22.  An  un- 
usually large  number  of  towns  were  repre- 
sented in  the  attendance.  Besides  Ware,  the 
places  represented  were  Brimfield,  Brookfield, 
North  Brookfield,  West  Brookfield,  Sunder- 
land,  Greenwich  Village,  Gilbertville,  Hamp- 
den,  Webster,  Williamsburg,  Belchertown, 


Shrewsbury,  Leicester,  Lancaster,  Palmer, 
Monson,  Warren,  Enfield,  Holyoke,  Spring- 
field, Hartford,  Ct,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  M.  Anna  Tarbell,  of  Brimfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  presided,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Leach,  of  North  Brookfield,  acted  as  secretary 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  secretary.  Miss 
Ella  Miersch,  of  Southbridge.  The  morning 
session  was  opened  by  Henry  K.  Hyde,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Ware  Library,  who  wel- 
comed the  club. 

The  first  subject  considered  in  the  morning 
program  was  that  of  "Bulletins,"  by  F.  G. 
Willcox,  librarian  of  the  Holyoke  Library. 

Mr.  Willcox  showed  specimens  of  different 
forms  of  book  bulletins,  and  told  what  the 
Holyoke  Library  had  done  in  the  matter  of 
bulletins.  Following  Mr.  Willcox,  librarians 
of  smaller  libraries  spoke  of  inserting  the 
lists  of  new  books  in  the  local  papers  and  in 
the  annual  town  reports. 

The  subject  "Library  problems  in  the  town 
and  the  rural  community"  was  opened  by 
Miss  Alice  Shepard,  of  the  Springfield  City 
Library.  Miss  Shepard  said  in  part:  "The 
fundamental  problem  is  how  to  make  our  li- 
braries most  useful.  Just  so  far  as  we  libra- 
rians are  interested  in  our  people,  will  they 
be  interested  in  and  use  the  library.  After 
we  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  we  can 
learn  their  needs.  Let  us  keep  rules  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  background.  They  should 
be  few  and  flexible.  Above  all,  they  should 
never  be  displayed  to  discourage  visitors. 
Privileges,  rather  than  restrictions,  should  be 
emphasized.  Let  us  study  carefully  local  con- 
ditions and  adapt  our  services  to  them.  The 
usefulness  of  the  library  is  greatly  increased 
by  having  the  people  come  directly  to  the 
shelves.  The  barrier  of  a  long  desk  be- 
tween /ou  and  the  people  is  not  conducive  to 
a  mutual  feeling  of  friendliness.  Liberality 
in  allowing  as  wide  use  as  possible  of  our 
library  in  Springfield  has  solved  some  prob- 
lems. It  is  often  important  to  lend  books,  on 
certain  conditions,  outside  the  boundary  of 
the  city  or  town.  The  librarian  should  have 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  in 
the  town,  and  the  school  superintendent,  and 
should  know  the  school  policy  of  the  town 
and  state.  Having  interested  the  pupils  in 
the  library,  the  library  should  make  special 
provision  for  the  young  people.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  a  city  or  town  it  is  necessary  to  have 
places  besides  the  main  library  for  the  distri- 
bution of  books."  Miss  Shepard  then  told  of 
the  different  places  in  Springfield  from  which 
books  are  distributed. 

In  the  afternoon  the  subject  of  library 
problems  was  continued  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hawks, 
of  Williamsburg,  president  of  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Library  Club.  Mrs.  Hawks 
spoke  from  her  experience  as  librarian  in 
meeting  needs  that  are  not  often  considered, 
such  as  assisting  the  Sunday-school  by  plac- 
ing all  the  books  on  the  lesson  topic  where 
teachers  and  pupils  could  get  them  Saturday; 
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helping  to  make  the  meetings  of  the  Y.  P.  S. 
C.  E.  more  interesting  by  furnishing  lists  of 
biographies  of  some  of  the  great  missionaries, 
of  books  explaining  customs  and  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  countries  where  these  mis- 
sionaries labored,  and  of  books  on  hymnology. 
The  minister  was  assisted  in  a  talk  upon 
Japan,  not  only  by  books  owned  by  the  local 
library,  but  by  others  containing  fine  illus- 
trations borrowed  from  the  Forbes  Library. 
A  set  of  pictures  of  scenes  in  Japan,  loaned 
by  the  Woman's  Educational  Association,  was 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  the  church 
and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  people. 

In  the  talk  upon  "Some  recent  books  most 
desirable  for  our  libraries,"  Lawrence  Parker, 
of  Warren  and  Middleboro,  gave  a  review  of 
Gifford's  "Practical  forestry,''  and  urged  the 
provision  by  libraries  of  books  on  forestry  on 
account  of  the  great  need  of  attention  to  this 
subject.  Mr.  Parker  recommended  other 
books  on  the  subject  and  also  the  bulletins 
published  by  the  government. 

In  introducing  the  next  subject,  the  presi- 
dent called  attention  to  Mr.  Dana's  paper  on 
"Fiction  in  the  public  library,"  read  before  the 
meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  Niagara,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  failure  of  libraries  to  keep 
on  hand  a  good  supply,  in  attractive  condi- 
tion, of  the  novels  which  time  has  tried  and 
pronounced  good,  and  in  which  he  shows  by 
certain  statistics  how  little  such  novels  are 
rt  ad  compared  with  recent  ephemeral  fiction, 
so  that  in  a  list  of  authors  which  led  in  pat- 
ronage, Dickens  followed  the  first  20,  and 
Hawthorne  was  5Qth  in  the  scale.  A  most 
interesting  and  valuable  paper  was  then  read 
by  Mrs.  Vivian  Norris  Parker  on  "Haw- 
thorne, a  product  of  Salem." 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Irene  Warren,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary:  Miss  "Renee  B.  Stern,  5515 
Woodlawn  ave. 

Treasurer:  C.  A.  Larson,  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

The  club  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  season 
of  1903-4  in  room  434  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Building,  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  15.  About 
30  members  and  guests  were  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  =30  by 
the  president,  Miss  Irene  Warren.  The  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  of  the  last  club  meeting  was 
dispensed  with,  but  the  minutes  of  the  new 
executive  committee,  including  the  appointees 
on  standing  committees  for  the  year,  were 
read  by  Miss  Hawley,  secretary  pro  tern. 

To  these  was  then  added  a  reception  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mr.  Roden,  Mr.  Allin 
and  Miss  Montross,  whose  special  duty  shall 
be  the  welcoming  and  introducing  of  mem- 
bers and  the  general  promotion  of  sociability 
at  club  meetings. 

The  report  of  Miss  Stern,  special  commit- 
tee on  home  libraries,  was  read  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  expressed  the  hope  that  some 


definite  action  would  be  taken  on  its  recom- 
mendations. 

Miss  Stern,  before  her  departure  for  Eu- 
rope, had  given  much  time  and  labor  to  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  situation  in  Chicago, 
and  she  is  now  in  the  east  visiting  Pittsburgh 
and  other  places  where  the  home  libraries 
movement  is  well  developed.  Her  report  em- 
bodied two  distinct  offers  from  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Charities,  viz.,  one  from  the  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Bicknell,  of  the  use  of  their 
books  (some  40  libraries)  together  with  as- 
sistance in  locating  the  libraries  and  trans- 
ferring them  from  place  to  place,  the  library 
club  to  furnish  a  superintendent  to  arrange 
the  libraries  and  secure  an  adequate  number  of 
competent  visitors;  the  other  from  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Bureau,  to  assist  in  rais- 
ing an  annual  subscription  of  $1000,  for  a 
trial  period  of  two  years,  for  the  payment  of 
a  superintendent  for  the  libraries  and  other 
necessary  expenses  of  putting  them  again  in 
active  circulation. 

On  the  basis  of  these  offers,  the  report 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  joint  board 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Bureau  to  se- 
cure such  a  fund  and  members  of  the  club  to 
administer  the  libraries. 

Mr.  Merrill  asked  if  the  Public  Library  had 
ever  been  approached  in  regard  to  this  work. 
Mr.  Larson  thought  not,  and  that  it  was  doing 
all  it  could  through  its  delivery  stations. 
Miss  Warren  believed  Pittsburgh  to  be  the 
only  place  where  such  work  was  done  under 
the  auspices  of  a  public  library.  Mr.  An- 
drews thought  the  Buffalo  Public  Library 
had  now  taken  it  up. 

Mr.  Hopkins  asked  if  the  club  was  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Bureau  of  Charities  had 
made  a  distinct  proposition?  If  so,  he  would 
move  that  this  proposition  be  accepted.  After 
some  discussion  Mr.  Hopkins'  motion  was 
carried. 

The  president  then  announced  that  Mrs. 
Ellen  H.  Richards'  paper  on  the  "Sanitary 
construction  and  care  of  a  library  building" 
would  be  read  by  Mr.  Andrews.  The  latter, 
by  way  of  preface,  explained  that  in  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Richards  at  Lake  Placid, 
she  expressed  regret  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  present  her  paper  in  finished  form, 
and  begged  that  it  might  be  considered  rather 
as  a  collection  of  notes  that  might  serve  as 
topics  for  general  discussion. 

The  paper  dealt  with  the  problems  of  con- 
struction, ventilation  and  cleaning  from  the 
equally  necessary,  yet  to  a  certain  degree  con- 
flicting, standpoints  of  the  preservation  of  the 
books  and  the  benefit  of  the  people  using 
them.  Artificial  ventilation,  particularly  for 
reading-rooms,  was  declared  to  be  a  necessity 
because  it  is  the  inside  dust,  that  coming  from 
clothing  and  persons,  that  is  most  dangerous. 
The  floor  was  then  given  to  Dr.  Adolph 
Gehrman,  city  bacteriologist,  who  told  of  the 
notice  of  cases  of  contagious  disease  sent 
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daily  from  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  Chica- 
go Public  Library,  of  the  tests  and  cultures 
made  from  much-used  books  in  its  reference- 
room,  as  well  as  from  books  known  to  have 
been  subjected  to  contagious  infection,  or  at 
least  to  have  come  from  houses  where  con- 
tagious disease  existed.  The  former  showed 
only  bacteria  of  slow  action  and  low  vitality, 
such  as  those  commonly  found  on  the  skin, 
pneumonia  bacilli,  etc.,  while  even  the  latter 
produced  nothing  of  alarming  virulence.  His 
conclusion  was  that  while,  theoretically  and 
under  proper  circumstances,  a  book  may  be 
the  medium  of  communicating  almost  any 
contagion,  practically  books  are  not  more  dan- 
gerous in  this  regard  than  the  straps  in 
street-cars  and  many  other  objects  which  we 
never  think  of  disinfecting.  Nevertheless  he 
would  have  books  known  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  possible  infection  from  contagious 
diseases  duly  fumigated. 

Formaldehyde  is  unquestionably  the  most 
satisfactory  agent  for  the  disinfection  of 
books.  The  method  of  its  application  is  rela- 
tively unimportant  provided  it  be  sufficiently 
long-continued.  Probably  the  most  effective 
is  the  vacuum  method,  with  the  formaldehyde 
forced  in  under  pressure.  This  requires  from 
six  to  twelve  hours.  At  present  in  Chicago, 
the  reporting  of  tuberculosis  is  optional,  but 
as  with  this  disease,  unlike  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  etc.,  the  danger  of  infection  in- 
creases as  the  disease  advances,  while  those 
afflicted  with  it  retain  the  activity  of  their 
mental  powers  to  the  very  last,  Dr.  Gehrman 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  some  way  could 
be  found  to  keep  a  check  on  books  coming 
from  a  tuberculous  environment.  This  he 
thought  might  be  done  to  a  certain  extent 
through  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  other  existing  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Perry  told  of  early  methods  and  ex- 
periments in  the  disinfecting  of  books  at  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  and  described  the 
method  now  in  use.  Mr.  Andrews  stated  that 
the  librarian  of  the  little  library  at  Lake 
Placid  disinfected  all  books  as  they  came  in 
with  heat  and  formaldehyde,  and  seemed  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  at  it.  This  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  that  locality  per- 
sons suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  sedulous- 
ly excluded. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mrs. 
Richards,  Mr.  Andrews  and  Dr.  Gehrman  for 
their  interesting  presentation  of  the  topics  of 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Gates  asked  permission  to  revert  to  the 
earlier  topic  of  discussion  and  submitted  the 
following  resolution  apropos  of  Miss  Stern's 
report :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that,  if  the  executive  committee  find  it  feasible, 
an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $25  be  made 
to  the  home  libraries  fund  from  the  club 
treasury.  Adopted. 

MARY  E.  HAWLEY,  Sec'y  pro  tern. 


LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  S.  A.  Hutchinson,  Brook- 
lyn Institute  Museum  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  M.  L.  Davis,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Sara  Jacobson,  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 

The  igth  regular  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held  at  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Oct. 
15,  Miss  Hutchinson  presiding.  There  was 
an  attendance  of  over  100. 

The  president  outlined  briefly  the  plan  of 
the  year,  stating  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  make  the  program  in- 
spirational rather  than  technical.  Miss  Rath- 
bone,  chairman  of  the  Institute  committee, 
was  then  called  upon  to  supplement  informal- 
ly the  report  of  the  Freeport  institute  already 
printed  in  the  columns  of  the  JOURNAL.  She 
spoke  of  the  preliminary  visiting  done  by  the 
committee  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  local 
libraries,  and  stated  that  several  copies  of 
the  "Library  primer,"  ''Hints,"  and  other 
publications,  the  property  of  the  club,  had  been 
loaned  to  librarians  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing. She  suggested  that  the  committee  be 
authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  Institute 
work  of  the  club,  and  a  motion  to  that  effect 
was  carried,  after  a  few  remarks  by  the  pres- 
ident upon  the  importance  of  library  insti- 
tutes. 

Next  in  order  was  an  eloquent  address  by 
Mr.  Mornay  Williams,  of  Manhattan,  upon 
the  value  of  good  books  in  reformatory  work. 
The  speaker  said  that  one  of  the  chief  agen- 
cies of  reformation  was  comradeship.  We 
all  recognize  the  influence  of  evil  companions, 
but  are  slow  in  realizing  that  good  company 
is  one  of  the  most  important  reformatory  and 
educational  agencies.  The  well  written  book 
is  the  healthiest  sort  of  companion.  Books 
are  not  used  as  they  should  be  as  an  educa- 
tional factor  in  training  wayward  boys  and 
girls.  Experience  in  reformatory  schools 
shows  that  the  reading  of  children  is  of  very 
little  note.  Books,  discarded  from  private 
libraries,  and  frequently  worthless,  are  re- 
ceived. The  old  library  of  the  Juvenile  Asy- 
lum of  New  York  City  is  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  works.  Among  other  things  it 
contains  a  complete  file  of  the  publications  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  and  the  income 
of  $10,000  was  left  for  the  purchase  of  Tract 
Society  publications.  As  the  children  never 
read  these  books,  the  money  has  been  de- 
voted to  another  use. 

Mr.  Williams  said  he  came  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  weak  and  wayward  child,  who 
must  be  educated  for  his  own  sake  and  that 
of  society.  The  institutions  are  frequently 
without  sufficient  funds  to  provide  books  and 
intelligent  and  trained  people  to  teach  their 
use.  Librarians  have  learned  how  to  use  books. 
They  have  gained  something  they  would  not 
part  with  lightly.  Is  it  not  possible  to  carry 
this  knowledge  and  inspiration  into  the  re- 
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formatories  ?  This  is  an  opportunity  not  yet 
seized  by  the  public  library.  A  motion  by 
Miss  Rathbone  was  carried  that  the  chair 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  what  op- 
portunities for  reading  are  offered  to  the 
young  people  of  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions  in  Brooklyn,  with  the  hope  of 
formulating  some  plan  for  work  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Bostwick  said  the  work  was  already 
begun  in  Manhattan.  The  New  York  Public 
Library  is  sending  special  travelling  libraries 
to  Blackwell's,  Hart's,  and  Riker's  islands, 
but  the  work  should  have  been  taken  up  ear- 
lier and  more  extensively. 

The  next  number  was  a  short  paper  by  Miss 
Steel,  of  the  Greenpoint  Settlement,  on  the 
question  "Should  good  reading  appeal  to  the 
uneducated"?  She  related  some  of  her  ex- 
periences in  conducting  clubs  and  classes 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  settlement,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  school  days 
were  over,  if  there  had  been  school  days  at 
all,  the  dwellers  in  the  tenement  had  little 
interest  in  good  reading. 

Miss  Steel's  paper  was  read  and  commented 
on  by  Miss  Haines,  who  said  that  her  ex- 
perience in  reading-classes  of  girls  who  are 
called  "uneducated"  had  been  like  that  of 
Miss  McCracken,  the  author  of  the  article  on 
"The  book  in  the  tenement,"  published  not 
long  since  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Her 
classes  were  informal,  and  the  girls  enjoyed 
Longfellow  and  Shakespeare.  The  girls  read 
the  best  of  the  popular  fiction  as  it  appeared. 

Miss  Haines  was  followed  by  Miss  Weeks 
of  Pratt  Institute,  who  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  her  so-called  "reading-class"  at  the 
Greenpoint  Settlement.  All  the  girls  and 
women  who  attended  it  could  read,  but  their 
vocabularies  were  small.  After  stimulating 
their  imagination  and  rousing  their  interest 
by  putting  color  and  sound  words  on  the 
blackboard,  and  asking  the  class  to  shut  their 
eyes  and  then  describe  the  mental  pictures 
called  up  by  these  words,  Miss  Weeks  carried 
the  class  by  slow  stages  through  "I  wandered 
lonely  as  a  cloud"  and  several  other  poems 
by  Wordsworth,  through  some  of  Browning's, 
and  two  of  Matthew  Arnold's,  with  great 
profit  and  delight  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
She  found  their  literary  criticism  clean,  clear 
and  definite,  and  that  the  vision  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  environment  of  a  really  great 
soul,  of  its  pleasure  in  little  things,  taught 
them  the  pleasure  of  some  of  the  little  things 
in  their  daily  lives,  and  took  away  the  feeling 
of  loneliness  to  which  some  of  them  con- 
fessed. 

A  brief  informal  report  of  the  Lake  Placid 
meeting,  written  by  Miss  Witham,  was  read 
by  Miss  Sheldon. 

The  closing  and  unannounced  part  of  the 
program  was  the  reading  by  Miss  Plummer 
of  some  delightful  selections  from  the  "Jour- 
nal" of  Eugenie  de  Guerin,  prefaced  by  a 


brief  sketch  of  her  life  and  a  few  discerning 
remarks  on  the  literary  beauty  of  her  writing. 
MARY  L.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hawks,  Williams- 
burg. 

Secretary:  Elizabeth  C.  Ray,  Public  Libra- 
ry, Holyoke. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts Library  Club  was  held  at  Conway 
on  Oct.  13.  In  the  absence  of  the  president, 
Mrs.  Hawks,  the  vice-president,  H.  C.  Well- 
man,  presided.  W.  I.  Fletcher  presented  the 
following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mr.  C. 
A.  Cutter,  of  the  Forbes  Library,  Northamp- 
ton, which  were  accepted: 

At  the  first  meeting  after  the  sad  event,  the  West- 
ern Massachusetts  Library  Club  wishes  to  record  its 
deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Charles  A.  Cutter, 
one  of  its  most  honored  members,  at  one  time  its 
president.  In  the  numerous  tributes  that  have  been 
paid  to  Mr.  Cutter  since  his  decease,  mention  has 
been  made  of  his  rare  qualities  as  a  man  and  as  a 
librarian,  so  that  little  needs  to  be  said.  But  it 
belongs  especially  to  us  to  make  note  of  his  benefi- 
cent influence  upon  library  work  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  as  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  wide-open" 
libraries.  He  had  an  enthusiastic  belief  that  books 
in  a  public  library  exist  to  be  used,  and  he  had  no 
patience  with  methods  and  regulations  which  tend  to 
restrict  rather  than  encourage  their  use.  He  made 
the  Forbes  Library  proverbial  for  the  freedom  with 
which  it  could  be  used,  and  it  has  become  die  pat- 
tern for  others  to  follow,  so  that  Western  Massa- 
chusetts is  now  fairly  well  permeated  with  the  most 
progressive  ideas  in  this  respect,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  possible  again  to  return  to  the  former  restrictive 
methods. 

Honoring  Mr.  Cutter  thus  for  his  genius  as  a 
librarian,  we  must  also  record  our  sense  of  great 
personal  loss  as  we  miss  from  among  us  his  agile 
form,  his  cheerful  countenance,  his  brilliant  conver- 
sation, his  hopeful  and  sympathetic  spirit.  Eminent- 
ly he  was  a  man  whose  place  can  never  be  filled. 

The  topic  for  the  morning  discussion  was 
"Best  books  of  the  year  for  a  small  library 
to  buy."  This  was  led  by  H.  W.  Denio  of 
Westfield,  H.  C  Wellman,  Miss  I.  F.  Farrar 
of  Springfield,  and  F.  G.  Willcox  of  Holyoke. 
Mr.  Willcox,  in  his  discussion,  suggested 
three  standards  by  which  a  book  of  fiction 
may  be  measured:  First,  the  standing  of  the 
author;  second,  the  desirability  of  the  book 
in  itself;  third,  the  general  demand  for  the 
book. 

After  dinner  at  the  hotel  all  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  Con- 
way  Library.  At  the  afternoon  session  Miss 
M.  C.  Sweet  characterized  the  "children's 
books,"  continuing  the  discussion  of  the 
morning  topic.  Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  of  the 
Hartford  Public  Library,  gave  some  helpful 
suggestions,  and  W.  I.  Fletcher  spoke  on 
"Public  documents." 

Mr.  Wellman  gave  a  short  talk  on  "The 
advantages  of  obtaining  books  by  importa- 
tion," and  quoted  the  difference  in  American 
and  English  prices  on  several  books.  After  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  -the  cordial  reception 
which  had  been  given  to  the  club,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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library  Scboold  an&  draining 
Classes. 

AMHERST  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  summer  school  of  library  economy  at 
Amherst  College  was  held  as  usual  the  past 
summer,  the  session  lasting  from  July  6  to 
Aug.  15.  The  class  numbered  23,  this  num- 
ber being  a  reduction  from  previous  years, 
and  representing  a  definite  raising  of  stand- 
ards of  admission,  although  no  examinations 
are  held. 

The  work  was  marked  by  the  usual  inter- 
est, and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
and  was  much  aided  by  the  gift  to  each  pupil 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  of  a  "sample 
catalog,"  and  a  copy  of  the  "Condensed  rules" 
for  cataloging. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  pupils: 
Henry  Evelyn  Bliss,  New  York  City. 
Frank  P.  Brent,  Richmond,  Va. 
Ella  M.  Brush,  Danbury,  Conn. 
Albert  Livingston  Cooke,  Morris,  N.  Y. 
Alice  Crane,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
U.  Waldo  Cutler,  Worcester,  Mass. 
James  M.  Garnett,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  G.  Hankins,  Richmond,  Va. 
Essy  Gertrude  Hooper,  Alma,  Mich. 
Flora  L.  P.  Johnson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Alice  E.  Luther,  East  Douglas,  Mass. 
Elva  Staples  Lougee,  Boston,  Mass. 
Margaret  Willard  Metcalfe,  Bath,  Me. 
Ethel  Adele  Pennell,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Maude  M.  Pennock,  Weston,  Mass. 
William  A.  Perkins,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Minnie  E.  Putney,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Sylvia  H.  Robinson,  Walpole,  Mass. 
Anne  M.  Rust,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Kathryn  Sellers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ella  Lillian  Sherman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ruth  N.  Tower,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Clement  L.  Yaeger,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIL- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIES. 

The  training  school  opened  on  Monday,  Oct. 
12,  and  on  Oct.  15,  16  and  17  Miss  Lutie  E. 
Stearns,  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Com- 
mission, gave  three  lectures  on  "The  library 
spirit,"  "The  library  beautiful,"  and  "The 
circuit  rider  of  to-day."  On  Oct.  26  Miss 
Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  librarian  of  the 
James  Prendergast  Free  Library,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  talked  to  the  students  on  "Library 
work  with  children." 

The  list  of  students  is  as  follows: 

Senior  class. 

Florence  Janney  Heaton,  Hamilton,  Va. 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  A.B.  1901. 
Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians, 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  1901-1002. 
Children's  librarian,  Public  Library  of  the 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Decem- 
ber, ioo2-August,  1903. 
Amena  Pendleton,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

Junior  class. 

Mabel    Emma   Griffith,  Utica,   N.   Y.     Smith 

College,  A.B.  1903. 
Margaret  Douglass  Hargrave,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Northwestern  University,  1901-1903. 
Alice    Gulielma    Howland,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  1901-1902. 

Special  students. 

Emily  Adele  Beale,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  As- 
sistant in  Children's  department,  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  March,  lOOO-Octo- 
ber,  1903. 

Ida  Josephine  Duff,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Ap- 
prentice, Orange  Free  Library,  October, 
1902-June.  1903.  Substitute,  St.  Agnes 
Branch,  New  York  Public  Library,  June- 
August,  1903. 

Ruth  Gordon  Gatch,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  As- 
sistant, Des  Moines  Public  Library,  Decem- 
ber, i9OO-October,  1903. 

Mary  Abbie  Coding,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Wel- 
lesley  College,  1896-1897.  Assistant,  West 
Philadelphia  Branch,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia.  September-December,  1901. 
Assistant,  Mercantile  Library,  Philadelphia, 
January,  !OO2-February,  1003.  Assistant,  in 
Children's  department,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  March-October,  1903. 

Rosina  Charter  Gymer,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  As- 
sistant, Cleveland  Public  Library,  March, 
i897-October,  1903.  (Acting  librarian, 
Public  Library,  Marinette,  Wis.  June-Sep- 
tember, 1902.) 

Clara  Wells  Herbert,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Vassar  College,  1895-1897.  Apprentice, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  July,  looi-Jan- 
uary,  1902.  Assistant,  Bushwick  Branch, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  April,  i9O2-Octo- 
ber,  1903. 

Elizabeth  Edith  Patterson,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Substitute  and  assistant.  Mansfield  Me- 
morial Library,  May,  i8o8-October,  1903. 

Christine  Mabel  Tracy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ap- 
prentice, Brooklyn  Public  Library,  May, 
lOOO-February,  1901.  Assistant  in  Chil- 
dren's department,  Bedford  Branch,  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library.  February,  looi-January, 
1902.  Children's  librarian,  Bedford  Branc 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  January, 
October,  1903. 

Edna  Whiteman,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Assistant 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  April,  1808- 
October,  1903.  Cleveland  Summer  Schc 
of  Library  Science,  1899. 

Appointments  of  students  to  positions. 
Gertrude    Elizabeth    Andrus,    '04.    children's 

librarian,    Lawrenceville    Branch,    Carnegie 

Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
Emma  Arrietta  Floyd,  '04,  assistant  in  Wyli 

Avenue  Branch,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pit 

burgh. 
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Alice  Gordon  Goddard,  '04,  first  assistant  and 
children's  librarian,  Reuben  McMillan  Free 
Library,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Harriet  Josephine  Imhoff,  '04,  assistant  in  Di- 
vision of  Work  with  Schools,  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh. 

Adelaide  Leiper  Martin,  assistant  in  chil- 
dren's room,  Wylie  Avenue  Branch,  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Marie  Martin  Smith,  special  '02,  and  since 
September,  1902,  children's  librarian  of  the 
Lawrenceville  Branch,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
charge  of  children's  work,  Rosenberg  Li- 
brary Association,  Galveston,  Texas. 
MABEL  A.  FROTHINGHAM, 

Secretary  Training  School. 

DREXEL   INSTITUTE   LIBRARY   SCHOOL. 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Cattell,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant librarian  and  instructor  in  the  li- 
brary school  for  the  past  six  years,  has 
resigned  her  position  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Miss  Ella  R.  Seligsberg,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  School,  has  been 
appointed  in  her  place. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Library  School 
Asociation  was  held  at  the  Institute  on  Nov. 
4.  The  entertainment  at  the  reception  to  the 
incoming  class  took  this  year  the  form  of 
some  amusing  acted  ballads. 

Miss  Amy  Keith,  class  of  '98,  was  married 
Oct.  21  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Miller. 

Miss  Bessie  McCord,  class  of  '03,  has  been 
made  librarian  of  the  Bozeman  Library,  Boze- 
man,  Mont. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  who  recently  visited 
the  state  library  to  consult  the  school  col- 
lection of  material  on  library  buildings,  was 
persuaded  to  stop  again  on  his  way  west  to 
speak  to  the  students.  He  gave  on  request 
the  thoughtful  and  suggestive  address  on  "The 
library,  the  museum  and  the  new  education," 
first  delivered  in  the  Alumni  lectureship  of 
the  Illinois  State  Library  School.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins gave  an  interesting  resume  of  this  ad- 
dress at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  March  29, 
1903- 

The  senior  class  entertained  the  juniors, 
the  faculty  and  a  few  other  guests  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  31  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dewey.  The  spirit  of  Hallowe'en  was 
in  the  air  and  every  one  yielded  to  its  charm. 
The  event  of  the  evening  was  the  annual 
game  of  table  football  between  a  senior  and  a 
junior  team.  The  class  of  1904  won,  two  to 
nothing,  and  bore  off  the  cherished  trophy, 
the  miniature  silver  loving  cup  handed  down 
by  the  class  of  1902.  The  usual  excursion  to 
the  Indian  Ladder  took  place  on  election  day. 

The  senior  class  have  recently  discussed 
in  the  Selection  of  Books  course,  Sabatier's 
wonderful  life  of  St.  Francis,  wonderful  in 
its  rare  union  of  the  critical  and  the  sym- 
pathetic elements.  Inquiry  was  made  of  the 


Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washing- 
ton as  to  the  best  life  of  St.  Francis  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  following  very  satisfactory  reply  from 
the  head  of  the  Church  History  Department 
may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  JOURNAL  : 
"i.  'Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi;'  written 
by  Le  Monnier,  translated  into  English  from 
the  French  original  and  published  by  Burns 
&  Gates,  London ;  (2)  'Das  Leben  des  Heili- 
gen  Franciscus  von  Assisi ;'  Innsbruck,  1899. 
Written  in  German  by  Bernard  Christen  von 
Andermatt;  translated  into  French  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  'Vie  de  Saint  Fran$ois 
d' Assisi;'  Paris,  1901,  2  vols.  (i)  is  the 
best  we  have  in  English ;  (2)  is  the  best  that 
has  been  written,  i.e.  from  the  Catholic 
standpoint."  SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 

LIBRARY   SCHOOL  HANDBOOK. 

New  York  State  Library  bulletin  82,  library 
school  15,  appears  as  the  handbook  of  the 
library  school  (p.  230-292,  O.).  It  gives  the 
usual  historic  and  descriptive  material  re- 
garding the  course,  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, summary  of  the  various  branches  of  in- 
struction, and  rules  for  acquiring  library 
handwriting.  There  are  several  illustrations 
of  the  state  library  and  the  school  rooms. 

SIMMONS   COLLEGE   LIBRARY   SCHOOL. 

On  Oct.  i  Simmons  College  began  its  sec- 
ond year.  The  teaching  force  of  the  library 
class  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
two  instructors,  Miss  Julia  M.  Whittlesey, 
New  York  State  Library  School  '03,  and  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Barrell,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum. 

The  class  has  three  divisions  —  first  year, 
second  year,  and  advanced  students.  The 
technical  work  of  the  first-year  students  in 
the  library  and  secretarial  departments  of  the 
college  is  identical  for  the  first  term,  consist- 
ing of  two  hours  dictionary  cataloging  and 
handwriting,  and  three  hours  shorthand  and 
typewriting  each  week.  The  26  members  of 
the  second-year  class  carry  one  hour  each  of 
reference  work  and  classification  a  week,  with 
one  hour  of  practice  work  for  each  lecture, 
and  give  two  hours  of  practical  work  to  the 
newly-collected  college  library.  During  the 
summer  vacation  several  members  of  this 
class  have  had  opportunity  for  apprentice 
work  in  libraries.  The  advanced  class  is  open 
only  to  those  who  have  finished  their  college 
work  and  are  thus  able  to  give  their  entire 
time  to  technical  study.  The  college  reserves 
the  right  in  every  case  to  require  additional 
work  in  any  subject  in  which  the  preparation 
of  the  student  seems  weak.  This  course  will 
cover  in  two  years  the  same  ground,  techni- 
cally, as  the  regular  four  years'  course. 

Advanced  library  class. 

Burrage,  Edith  May.  Lancaster,  Mass.  A.B. 
Smith  College,  1899.  Apprentice  Lancaster 
Public  Library,  1902-03. 
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Fitts,  Helen  Louise.     Newton,  Mass.     A.B. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  1903. 
Gifford,     Frances     Crocker.       Provincetown, 

Mass.    A.B.  Tufts  College,  1898. 
Goodenough,   Gertrude  Lillian.     Winchester, 

Conn.  A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1901. 
Halbert,  Olive  Mary.  Waco,  Texas.  Ph.B. 

Baylor  University,  1903. 
Hawkes,  Caira  Douglass.     Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.  Boston  University,  1894. 
Knapp,    Elizabeth.      Sewickley,    Penn.     B.L. 

Lake  Erie  College,  1900.    Amherst  Library 

School,  1896.     Librarian  Sewickley  Public 

Library,  i895-*99,  'oi-fO3. 
Osborne,    Florence    May.      Wellesley    Hills, 

Mass.    A.B.  Wellesley  College,  1902. 
Sherman,  Rose.     Belmont,  Mass.    A.B.  Rad- 

cliffe  College,  1894. 
Wight,    Isabel    Caldwell.      Newton    Centre, 

Mass.    B.L.  Smith  College,  1903. 

MARY  E.  ROBBINS, 
Acting  Director  Library  Dept. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 

An  exhibit  of  picture  bulletins  was  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Normal  School  at  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri,  to  illustrate  a  lecture  before 
the  teachers'  institute.  The  subjects  were: 
Dog  stories,  Indian  stories,  Brownie  stories, 
Thanksgiving,  Decoration  day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Fied's  verses,  and  Arbor  day. 

The  fifth  year  class  in  bibliography  has 
been  having  lectures  twice  a  week  for  three 
weeks  on  Sociology,  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Hammond, 
of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 

The  Library  Club  meeting  on  Oct.  13  was 
devoted  to  reports  on  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
at  Niagara.  On  Nov.  3  the  club  had  the 
privilege  of  a  lecture  on  the  Race  problem 
by  Dr.  E.  B.  Greene,  head  professor  of  his- 
tory. Professor  Greene  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  year  in  the  South  studying  the 
question,  and  was  thus  able  to  give  an  un- 
usually unprejudiced  view. 

KATHARINE  L.  SHARP,  Director. 


•Reviews. 

FREE  LIBRARY  OF  PHILADELPHIA.  Bulletin  No. 
5 :  A  contribution  to  the  classification  of 
works  of  prose  fiction,  being  a  classified 
and  annotated  dictionary  catalog  of  the 
works  of  prose  fiction  in  the  Wagner  In- 
stitute branch  of  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia; by  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  as- 
sistant librarian-in-charge  of  that  branch. 
Philadelphia,  1903,  8+292  p.  O. 

The  general  plan  and  methods  upon  which 
this  bulletin  has  been  prepared  were  fully 
presented  by  its  compiler  at  the  recent  meet- 


ing of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  the  substance  of  Mr.  Howard 
Thomson's  paper  on  the  subject  is  given  else- 
where in  this  issue  (see  p.  770).  The  copy 
under  consideration  is  one  of  a  first  edition 
of  "unrevised  copies,"  printed  off  in  haste 
for  distribution  at  the  Keystone  meeting. 
There  is,  therefore,  probably  an  undue  per- 
centage of  typographical  and  textual  errors, 
which  will  not  appear  in  the  regular  edition, 
and  allowance  for  this  should  be  made  in  its 
consideration.  In  general  appearance  —  size 
and  typography  —  the  style  of  the  previous 
Bulletins  of  the  Free  Library  is  adhered  to, 
and  the  list  makes  a  substantial  quarto,  with 
broad  margins  on  rather  heavy  paper.  The 
dictionary  form  is  closely  followed,  though 
subdivisions  are  made  only  for  two  classes 
("Historical"  and  "Life")  and  are  not  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  main  heading.  The  one- 
column  page  is  wasteful,  as  entries  are  con- 
densed simply  to  author  (full  names  being 
generally  given)  and  short  title,  with  class 
notation;  one  form  of  type  is  used  both 
for  entries  and  for  annotations.  The  class 
headings  adopted  are  chosen  to  follow  the 
Dewey  classification,  as  follows:  100,  Philo- 
sophical, Psychological,  Ethical;  200,  Re- 
ligious; 300,  Sociological,  Economic,  Social 
classes,  Customs,  Legendary  and  mythological ; 
400,  Philological;  500,  Natural  sciences, 
animal  life;  600,  Useful  arts;  700,  Fine  arts; 
800,  Literature;  900,  Historical;  910,  Travel, 
descriptive.  B  indicates  Biography,  and  sup- 
plementary headings  include  Adventures, 
American  Indians,  Character  sketches,  Detec- 
tive tales,  Life  (subdivided  by  names  of  coun- 
tries), Military  tales,  School  tales,  Sea  tales. 
As  this  list  is  intended  to  be  the  basis  or  the 
beginning  of  an  extended  classification  of 
fiction,  it  is  important  that  it  should  receive 
critical  attention,  and  it  should  be  understood 
that  indication  o?  imperfections  does  not  mean 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  work  that  has  gone  to  its  pro- 
duction. In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  broad 
and  general  class  headings  for  what  must  be 
practically  a  subject  index  to  fiction  may 
be  questioned.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  entries 
under  "Ethical,"  "Philosophical,"  "Sociologi- 
cal," shows  the  weakness  of  such  grouping. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Meredith,  to 
classify,  as  is  here  done,  "Rhoda  Fleming" 
as  Ethical  and  "Richard  Feverel"  as  Psy- 
chological, and  to  leave  "Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways"  and  "Vittoria"  (with  its  fervid^  pic- 
tures of  Young  Italy)  unclassified  as  "Gen- 
eral" is  purely  arbitrary  and  does  not  really 
mean  anything  at  all.  Under  Fine  arts  the 
serious-minded  reader  may  turn  from  Adams' 
"All  taut"  ("boat  rigging"),  to  Bayly's 
"Knight  errant"  ("Gounod's  'Faust'"),  Cock- 
ton's  "Valentine  Vox"  ("Ventriloquism"), 
Curtis'  "Queer  luck"  ("Poker  tales"),  or 
Henry  James'  "Tragic  muse"  ("discourses 
on  art")  ;  but  his  ideas  are  likely  to  become 
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confuted  in  the  process.   Again,  take  the  head- 
ing "Character  sketches"  and  we  find  in  as- 
tounding succession  "Eben  Holden,"  "Cesar 
Birotteau,"  "Eugenie  Grandet,"  "Pere  Goriot," 
"Dodo,"    "Checkers,"    "Mr.    Isaacs,"    "Ships 
that  pass  in  the  night,"   Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Black    dwarf,"    and    "Chimmie    Fadden"  — 
evidence  that  the  inner  workings  of  the  classi- 
fier's   mind    where    fictjon    is    concerned    are 
wonderful  indeed.     It  is  only  by  keeping  to 
the  indication  of  simple,  apparent  and  speci- 
fic subjects  that  a  list  of  this   sort  can  be 
really    effective.      In    a    broad    sense,    most 
novels  are  "character  sketches"  and  are  "ethi- 
cal,"  "psychological"   and   "philosophical"   in 
mixed  proportions,  and  differentiation  among 
such    headings    as    these    must    be    arbitrary 
and  confusing.     To  put  Mrs.  Jackson's  "Ra- 
mona"  under  Sociological  and  to  omit  it  from 
American  Indians,   to  give   Kipling's  "Kim" 
only    under    Philosophy,    with    no    reference 
under    India,    are    defects    that    indicate    the 
need    of     revision     of    the    general    subject 
scheme  of  the  catalog.     The  annotations  are 
extremely  brief,  those  dealing  with  historical 
stories  being  most  effective.     In  style  nearly 
all  are  open  to  improvement,  particularly  in 
the  lavish  use  of  the  single  word  "problem," 
which     is     applied     impartially     to     Caine's 
"Manxman,"  Olive  Schreiner's  "Story  of  an 
African      farm,"      Hardy's      "Woodlanders," 
Henry  James'  "Portrait  of  a  lady,"  Charlotte 
Bronte's  "Jane  Eyre,"  Turgenieff's  "Smoke," 
Mrs.  Wood's  "East  Lynne,"  and  a  score  of 
other  titles.    As   it   stands  the  effect  of  the 
'Ethical"  page  and  several  other  classes  would ' 
appear  to  be  to  attract  attention  to  "things 
better  left  unsaid."  In  most  cases  fuller  annota- 
tions are  given  under  the  author  entry,  with 
brief  characterization  under  the  class  heading. 
For  historical  stories  indication  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  introduced  are  given ;  and  the 
annotations  do  not  attempt  either  critical  or 
literary  "evaluation,"  but  are  simply  descrip- 
tive.    Although  criticism  of  typographical  er- 
rors is  perhaps  unfair,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
correction  will  be  made  of  the  statement  in 
the  note  to  "Kim,"  that  the  venerable  "holy 
one,"  Kim's  companion  and  preceptor,  is  "a 
llama  of  Thibet." 

UNITED  STATES  CATALOG:  books  in  print, 
1002;  entries  under  author,  subject  and 
title,  in  one  alphabet,  with  particulars  of 
binding,  price,  date,  and  publisher;  edited 
by  Marion  E.  Potter.  2d  edition.  Min- 
neapolis, The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1903. 
34+2162  p.  O.  $15. 

I  his  revision  and  extension  of  the  "United 

States  catalog"  of  books  in  print,  1889,  fur- 

ishes    librarians,    booksellers    and    all    con- 

:erned  with  books  with  a  most  practical  and 

eful  working  tool.     While  the  general  style 

of  the  preceding  volume  has  been  followed, 

has  been  improved  in  many  details,  notably 

by  consolidation  into  one  alphabet  for  author. 


subject,  title  and  series.  In  this  it  follows 
the  plan  of  the  "Index  to  the  Trade  list 
annual."  It  now  forms  the  basis  of  the 
"Cumulative  book  index"  series  of  publica- 
tions, and  its  record  is  brought  closely  up  to 
date  by  the  cumulated  number  of  the  Index 
for  August,  1903,  covering  books  published 
from  January,  1902,  to  Sept.  15,  1903,  and  by 
the  October  number  with  its  record  of  pub- 
lications from  Sept.  15  to  Oct.  15  and  of  fall 
announcements.  For  recent  entries  dates  have 
been  inserted,  to  facilitate  reference  to  the 
fuller  record  given  in  the  Index  issues,  and 
so  far  as  practicable  changes  in  prices  and  pub- 
lishers, in  books  previously  listed,  have 
been  made.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  date 
1902  given  for  the  revised  volume  is  not 
inclusive,  as  the  record  closes  with  Dec.  31, 
1901.  The  year  and  a  half  given  to  its 
preparation  is  a  creditably  short  period  in 
which  to  have  carried  through  the  undertak- 
ing. Only  those  who  have  essayed  work  in 
this  bibliographic  field  can  realize  the  im- 
mense amount  of  labor,  the  infinity  of  detail, 
and  the  ever-present  danger  of  inaccuracy 
involved;  and  the  way  in  which  this  enter- 
prise has  been  handled  commands  cordial  ap- 
preciation. A  proportion  of  errors  and  omis- 
sions is  inevitable,  but  it  should  be  said  that 
as  a  whole  the  work  is  a  reliable  guide,  in- 
genious and  effective  in  its  method,  and 
practically  indispensable  as  an  aid  in  book 
selection  and  purchase. 

VOULLIEME,  Ernst.  Der  Buchhandel  Kolns 
bis  zum  Ende  des  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhun- 
derts.  Bonn,  Hermann  Behrendt.  1903. 
164+543  p.  O.  (Gesellschaft  fur  Rheinische 
Geschichtskunde),  pap. 
Cologne  figures  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  most 
important  city,  so  far  as  printing  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  is  concerned,  29  printers  hav- 
ing been  active  within  its  precincts,  from  the 
time  of  Ulrich  Zell,  whose  first  book  with  a 
date  is  a  Chrysostomus,  1466,  to  Cornelius 
von  Zyrickzee,  who  barely  comes  within  the 
period,  having  begun  printing  in  1499. 
though  Panzer,  Ennen  and  others  have  here- 
tofore given  the  date  of  his  first  work  as 
1489.  Voullieme  gives  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  these  29  printers,  and  tabulated 
lists  of  the  books  of  each  publisher,  arranged 
chronologically,  giving,  whenever  possible, 
date,  size,  leaves,  pages,  the  number  of  type 
according  to  Proctor,  etc.  To  this  is  added 
a  bibliography  of  the  books  published  in 
Cologne  during  the  fifteenth  century,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  and  giving  full  biblio- 
graphical details.  This  list  embraces  1271 
separate  titles,  and  has  been  very  carefully 
compiled,  chiefly  from  the  originals  them- 
selves. The  society  under  whose  auspices 
the  work  was  published  and  the  author  are 
to  be  congratulated  in  having  contributed  an 
important  addition  to  the  literature  of  in- 
cunabula, and  one  of  decided  value  in  the 
further  study  of  the  subject. 
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GENERAL. 

BURTON,     Ernest     DeWitt,     and     Matthews, 
Shailer.     Principles  and  ideals  for  the  Sun- 
day-school.    2d  ed.     University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1903.    7+207  p.  12°. 
Pages    172-175    contain    a    chapter    on    the 
Sunday-school  library.    Its  aim,  first  of  all,  it 
is  said,  should  be  educational,  for  the  teach- 
ing \\  ork  of  the  school ;  it  may  be  also  social, 
supplying    general    reading    especially    where 
there  is  no  public  library. 

LIBRARIES  (Article  in  New  international  en- 
cyclopaedia. 11:227-240.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  1903.) 

Tin?  is  the  best  article  on  libraries,  from 
the  American  point  of  view,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  encyclopaedias.  A  list  of 
the  sub-headings  will  best  show  the  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  subject:  History; 
Type  of  libraries;  Special  libraries;  College 
libraries ;  Modern  movement ;  Building ; 
Book- shelves;  Reading-rooms;  Special  rooms; 
Light ;  Furniture  and  fittings ;  Library  ad- 
ministration —  Executive,  Accession  depart- 
ment, Reference  department,  Loan  depart- 
ment, Binding  department,  Shelf  department, 
Janitorial  department ;  Library  classification ; 
Relative  index,  Close  classification ;  Classifi- 
cation in  advance  by  experts,  Book  numbers, 
Mnemonics ;  Assigning  class  numbers,  Devis- 
ing new  schemes ;  Library  schools  and  train- 
ing ;  Library  associations  and  clubs ;  State  su- 
pervision, grants,  and  subsidies ;  Bibliogra- 
phy; Library  statistics.  Under  library  statis- 
tics is  given  a  list  of  the  libraries  of  the 
world  having  200,000  volumes  or  more — 121 
in  all.  The  criticism  may  be  made  that  the 
article  might  more  properly  be  headed  "Li- 
brary economy"  than  "Libraries."  In  the 
"History"  division  the  author  has  omitted 
any  reference  to  the  libraries  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Bray  —  the  first  in  America. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  October 
is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  Leeds  con- 
ference of  the  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  is  a  careful  and  in- 
teresting summarized  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  papers  printed  in  full  are  the 
fine  presidential  address  of  Professor  W.  Mac- 
neile  Dixon ;  "Government  publications  and 
public  libraries."  by  Henry  Bond ;  "The  rela- 
tions between  public  education  and  public  li- 
braries," by  Herbert  M.  Thompson ;  and 
"Technical  libraries,"  by  L.  Stanley  Jast.  The 
number  is  extremely  interesting. 

MILKER,  Ange  V.    The  formation  and  care  of 
school  libraries.     (In  Normal  School  Quar- 
terly, Normal,  111.,  October,  1903.) 
This  number  of  the  Quarterly  is  entirely 

devoted  to  Miss  Milner's  article,  which  gives 


brief  simple  directions  for  the  selection,  prep- 
aration and  maintenance  of  a  school  library. 
It  may  be  noted  that  among  helps  in  selection 
no  mention  is  made  of  either  of  the  excellent 
graded  lists  for  schools  published  by  the  Buf- 
falo and  Pittsburgh  Carnegie  libraries. 

LOCAL. 

Alfred,  Me.  Parsons  Memorial  L.  The 
handsome  library  building,  given  to  the  town 
by  George  Parsons,  of  New  York,  and  Rev. 
John  Parsons,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  as  a  me- 
morial to  their  brother,  Edwin  Parsons,  was 
dedicated  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  6.  The 
building  cost  in  all  about  $25,000.  The  nu- 
cleus of  its  collection  has  been  formed  by 
the  transfer  of  the  books  of  the  Alfred  Read- 
ing Club,  in  all  2000  v.  The  dedication  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  town  hall,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  day  was  delivered  by  Hon.  D.  H. 
Chamberlain,  formerly  governor  of  South 
Carolina. 

Auburn  (Me.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
Oct.  I,  1903.)  Added  800;  total  11,190.  Is- 
sued, home  use  33,167  (fict.  54%;  juv.  29%). 
New  cards  issued  383.  No.  visitors  36,048. 

Bernardsville  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  A.  The  library 
was  opened  in  its  new  and  attractive  quarters 
on  Oct.  I.  It  is  housed  in  one  of  the  old  his- 
toric houses  of  the  village,  which  has  been 
adapted  to  its  present  use  without  losing  its 
old-time  characteristics.  The  two  low,  large 
rooms,  separated  by  a  wide  hall,  with  their 
heavy  ceiling  beams,  have  been  suitably  fitted 
up  as  reading  rooms  tor  men  and  women, 
and  at  the  rear  a  modern  brick  stack  building 
has  been  erected.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  $4500;  the  alterations  $2500;  stack  build- 
ing $4500,  and  equipment  $400. 

Binghamton  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  new  Carnegie  building  was  laid 
on  October  15.  The  copper  box  inserted  con- 
tained a  copy  of  the  plans,  a  brief  history  of 
the  library  movement,  list  of  the  city  officers, 
and  copies  of  the  city  papers.  There  were  no 
exercises  and  less  than  50  persons  were  pres- 
ent. The  contract  calls  for  the  building  to  be 
finished  next  July. 

Boston  P.  L.  (5 1st  rpt.  —  year  ending  Jan. 
31,  1903.)  Added  34,635!  total  835,904,  of 
which  654,705  are  in  the  central  library, 
sued,  home  use  1,489,033.  Cards  in  use,  72,- 
815.  Receipts  $331,507.35;  expenses  $315,- 
165.86. 

The  various  agencies  of  the  library  system 
have  increased  from  117  to  156.  There  are, 
besides  the  central  library,  10  branches,  21 
delivery  stations,  36  engine  houses,  16  city  in- 
stitutions, and  72  schools ;  "there  has  been  a 
still  farther  expansion  of  the  hours  during 
which  some  of  these  agencies  are  kept  open." 
Despite  these  increased  facilities  the  circula- 
tion shows  a  gain  of  but  5523,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cardholders  is  87  less  than  for  the 
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year  preceding.  The  report  is  prepared  by 
Mr.  Whitney,  whose  resignation  of  the  office 
of  librarian  was  presented  at  the  close  of  the 
year  covered. 

Some  important  and  interesting  accessions 
in  Americana,  fine  arts  and  facsimiles  have 
been  made  to  the  collection.  The  sum  ex- 
pended for  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers 
was  $44,421.16.  A  special  feature  was  the 
purchase  of  writings  of  living  continental  au- 
thors. The  Allen  A.  Brown  music  collection 
was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  175  manu- 
script orchestral  scores,  representing  chiefly 
the  masters  of  the  Italian  school.  For  the 
central  library  children's  department  a  special 
purchase  was  made  of  130  copies  representing 
12  titles  of  books  by  Miss  Alcott,  Aldrich, 
Lang,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  others,  at  a  cost  of 
$150;  of  the  Lang  fairy  books  a  considerable 
additional  purchase  was  also  made.  In  the 
selection  of  fiction  the  services  of  a  commit- 
tee of  volunteers  are  still  found  most  useful. 
The  purchases  in  this  department  are  closely 
restricted,  and  of  702  books  reported  on  dur- 
ing the  year  but  112  were  purchased.  "Of  the 
total  city  appropriation  spent  for  books,  27 
per  cent.  ($6472.94)  was  used  for  English  fic- 
tion, of  which  6526  copies  were  obtained,  as 
against  8014  copies  at  a  cost  of  $7868.12  the 
preceding  year." 

"Nothing  has  proved  so  acceptable  to  the 
public  as  lists  which  furnish  what  the  card 
catalog  cannot  possibly  undertake  to  do.  Es- 
pecially serviceable  are  lists  of  books  in  for- 
eign languages.  Our  small  catalogs  of  works 
in  the  Scandinavian,  Russian,  Polish,  French, 
and  German  languages  are  in  constant  use, 
and  revised  editions  are  needed.  They  are 
not  by  any  means  used  entirely  by  those  who 
read  only  fiction  in  their  native  tongues.  They 
open  up  to  these  interested  readers  other  de  • 
partments  of  literature  as  no  card  catalog  can 
possibly  do.  When  a  new  list  is  in  prepara- 
tion the  library  makes  up  deficiencies  and 
adds  new  material,  thus  in  a  measure  keeping 
up  with  the  current  demands  in  several  im- 
portant literatures." 

By  inter-library  loan  620  volumes  have  been 
supplied  to  other  libraries  and  26  volumes 
have  been  borrowed. 

The  chief  suggestion  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee is  that  "some  further  efforts  be  made 
to  obtain  a  wider  circle  of  readers,"  and  that 
"some  form  of  advertising,  not  of  course  too 
obtrusive,"  be  adopted.  More  prominence  in 
the  selection  and  designation  of  stations,  and 
advertisement  of  excerpts  from  the  monthly 
bulletin  in  the  newspapers  are  recommended, 
as  is  "a  conference  between  school  supervisors 
and  library  authorities." 

Bristol,  N.  H.  Gordon-Nash  L.  A.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association,  held  on 
Oct.  7,  the  following  figures  for  the  year's 
work  were  given:  Added  1750;  total  13,027. 
Issued  4100.  Total  expenditures  $2441.64. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  F.  L.  Al- 
terations have  been  completed  which  trans- 
form the  former  delivery  room  into  an  open 
shelf  room.  "The  selection  of  books  is  tenta- 
tive for  the  most  part,  and  books  that  evident- 
ly do  not  attract  will  gradually  be  replaced 
by  books  that  do.  Absolute  freedom  of  ex- 
amination and  choice  is  permitted  in  the  room 
and  help  in  finding  or  selecting  books  will  be 
given,  if  desired.  Some  classes  of  books  have 
not  yet  been  placed  on  the  shelves,  waiting 
for  expert  selection." 

A  statement  was  made  recently  in  the  col- 
umns of  Brooklyn  Life  that  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Library  had  been  merged  into  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library.  The  Students'  Bulletin 
says :  "This  is  quite  without  foundation. 
While  the  relations  between  the  two  libraries 
are  most  friendly,  and  while  they  are  con- 
stantly co-operating  where  possible,  there  is 
no  thought  or  intention  of  consolidation.  The 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  has  a  distinct 
work  of  its  own,  which  would  only  be  ham- 
pered by  the  necessity  of  uniformity  with  a 
large  public  system.  This  statement  is  au- 
thorized by  the  trustees." 

The  report  of  the  Library  Chapter  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  Neighborship  Association,  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  institute,  states  that  five  home  libraries 
were  sent  out  during  the  year,  visited  by  nine 
members  of  the  library  school  class,  and  three 
of  the  students  volunteered  for  work  in  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  Library,  "the  work  in 
one  case  developing  into  a  flourishing  boys' 
club."  "The  chapter  sent  out  200  books, 
which  were  read  by  77  children,  the  circula- 
tion being  732,  almost  10  for  each  child.  Some 
of  the  books  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  more  attractive  books  are 
literally  read  to  pieces."  Miss  Josephine 
Rathbone  is  the  president  of  the  chapter. 

Bryan,  Tex.  Carnegie  L.  The  library  wa:» 
opened  to  the  public  on  Oct.  26.  The  build- 
ing cost  $10,000,  and  the  city  appropriates 
$1000  for  maintenance. 

Boston,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  The  Carnegie 
library  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000, 
was  dedicated  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  28. 

Evanston  (III.)  F.  P.  L.  (3Oth  rpt  —  year 
ending  May  31,  1903.)  Added  3380;  total 
32,529.  Issued,  home  use  97,928;  circulated 
through  schools  51,045;  lib.  use  25.208.  New 
registration  2463 ;  cards  in  force  4692. 

The  great  present  necessity  is  a  suitable  li- 
brary building.  The  failure  to  secure  Mr.  C. 
F.  Grey's  offer  of  $100.000  toward  such  a 
building,  previously  noted  in  these  columns, 
is  recorded  with  regret.  "The  conditions  ac- 
companying the  proposal  were  reasonable  and 
fair,  yet  the  board,  after  long  and  strenuous 
efforts,  aided  most  heartily  by  many  of  our 
citizens,  was  unable  to  comply  therewith." 

Work  with  the  schools  is  carried  on  in  a 
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carefully  organized  way,  and  eight  schools 
now  make  use  of  special  school  libraries.  The 
use  of  a  duplicate  pay  collection  of  popular 
books  has  proved  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Fort  Dodge  (la.)  F.  P.  L.  The  Carnegie 
library  building  was  dedicated  on  the  after- 
noon of  Oct.  15.  Among  the  speakers  at  the 
exercises  were  Capt.  W.  H.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  library  trustees,  and 
Johnson  Brigham,  state  librarian.  In  the 
evening  a  public  reception  was  held. 

Galesburg  (III.)  F.  P.  L.  (29th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  June  30,  1903.)  Added  2290;  total 
28.063.  Issued,  home  use  74,147;  ref.  use, 
32,529.  New  cards  issued  1755 ;  cards  in 
force  4171. 

This  report  records  the  first  year's  work 
in  the  new  building,  and  shows  largely  in- 
creased use  under  the  improved  conditions. 
The  total  use  of  books  shows  a  gain  of  19,- 
675  v.  over  the  previous  year.  A  duplicate 
pay  collection  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  six  months,  having  a  balance  of  $7.03  to 
its  credit  for  that  period.  The  circulation 
from  the  children's  room  was  21,767,  and  the 
total  attendance  in  this  department  is  esti- 
mated at  44,258. 

H  overkill  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (28th  rpt  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.)  Added  2852;  total 
(estimated)  75,000.  Issued  I57.IQ4  (ref.  use 
2931),  of  which  fiction  formed  71  per  cent. 
New  cards  issued  2029;  total  cardholders 
15,009.  Receipts  $18,280.16;  expenses  $17,- 

617.51- 

The  recorded  circulation  shows  an  increase 
of  10,665  v-  over  the  previous  year,  and  a  de- 
crease in  issue  of  fiction  from  75  per  cent,  to 
71  per  cent;  a  very  large  use  was  made  of 
mounted  pictures,  especially  for  school  use. 
Numerous  picture  exhibitions  were  held, 
through  the  Library  Art  Club,  or  from  the 
library's  own  resources,  and  these  have  been 
a  means  of  drawing  many  people  to  the  li- 
brary; "when  once  there  they  have  found  the 
resources  of  the  library  well  advertised  by 
special  exhibitions  in  the  children's  room,  ex- 
hibition hall  and  delivery  room,  by  a  contin- 
uous display  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  book 
and  magazine  posters,  book  covers,  portraits 
of  popular  or  new  authors  and  well-known 
public  men;  and  by  printed  bulletins,  weekly 
lists  of  additions  taken  from  the  newspapers 
and  lists  on  special  topics  of  current  interest." 

Enlargement  of  the  reference  room  has 
much  increased  reference  use;  there  are  now 
about  3000  volumes  accessible  on  open  shelves, 
and  in  the  reference  room  gallery,  to  which 
access  is  given  on  request,  are  about  6000 
volumes  on  the  fine  arts  and  Americana.  "No 
improvement  of  late  years  has  added  so  much 
to  the  attractiveness  and  dignity  of  the  refer- 
ence room,  increased  opportunities  for  study 
and  added  to  the  comfort  of  readers  as  the 
making  of  the  whole  west  end  of  the  building 
into  one  large  reference  room." 


The  Library  of  Congress  printed  catalog 
cards  have  proved  "most  satisfactory ;  indeed, 
the  scheme  is  the  only  means  by  which  with 
our  small  catalog  force  we  are  able  to  catalog 
current  accessions  and  recatalog  the  old 
books." 

"Important  additions  to  the  library  were 
gifts  and  purchases  of  Haverhill  newspapers, 
historic  material  relating  to  Haverhill,  such 
as  newspaper  clippings,  programs  of  celebra- 
tions, church  registers  and  calendars,  and  old 
printed  city  documents.  These  were  bought 
at  auctions,  picked  up  in  junk  shops  or  resur- 
rected in  attics  during  house  cleaning.  A 
wagon-load  of  valuable  city  documents  and 
other  works  was  found  by  the  librarian  in  the 
cellar  of  the  former  town  hall  of  Bradford, 
where  dampness  was  fast  destroying  them. 
The  most  valuable  single  gift  was  that  by 
Miss  Sarah  S.  Thayer  of  bound  volumes  of 
the  Haverhill  Gazette  from  1828  to  1835,  cov- 
ering the  period  when  Whittier  was  editor  of 
the  paper.  Many  of  his  contributions  to  the 
paper  at  that  time  have  never  been  reprinted." 
The  Whittier  collection  received  a  few  addi- 
tions ;  as  it  stands  this  collection  "is  probably 
the  largest  and  most  nearly  complete  in  exist- 
ence." 

The  report  includes  a  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  library  and  an  excellent  short 
statement  of  its  present  resources  and  equip- 
ment. 

Jacksonville  (III.)  P.  L.  "Library  day" 
was  observed  on  Oct.  3  by  an  informal  all-day 
reception  and  a  public  meeting  held  in  the 
evening.  Invitations  were  given  through  the 
local  papers  and  directly  to  clubs  and  teach- 
ers, anl  special  exhibits  of  new  books  were 
made.  At  the  evening  meeting  the  chief  ad- 
dress was  made  by  John  Cotton  Dana,  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library.  The 
anniversary  as  a  whole  proved  most  success- 
ful and  of  general  public  interest 

New  York  P.  L.  (Rpt  — year  ending 
June  30,  1903 ;  in  library  Bulletin,  October, 
p.  362-391.)  Added,  ref.  libs.  31,325,  of  which 
14.643  were  gifts;  circulation  dept.  20,821. 
Total,  ref.  libs.  602,406;  circulation  dept. 
1.148,973.  In  the  reference  libraries  (Astor 
and  Lenox)  439.465  v.  were  issued  to  169,673 
readers,  an  increase  of  27,582  v.  and  4662 
readers  over  the  previous  year.  From  the 
circulation  department  the  issue  for  home  use 
was  2,332,725,  of  which  24  per  cent,  was  ju- 
venile fiction  and  34  per  cent,  adult  fiction. 
There  are  34,631  new  readers  recorded  for 
this  department,  with  a  total  registration  of 

397,725. 

A  most  interesting  report,  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  gradual  fusing  and  organization 
of  the  different  activities  of  this  great  library 
system.  The  chief  events  were  "the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Aguilar  Free  Library  and  the 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  into 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  progress  in 
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constructing  buildings  for  branch  circulating 
libraries  from  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 
and  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
central  library  building  at  Bryant  Park."  The 
death  of  Frederick  Saunders,  formerly  libra- 
rian of  the  Astor  Library,  is  recorded,  and 
by  a  typographical  error  the  date  is  given  as 
Dec.  12,  1903,  instead  of  1902. 

In  the  catalog  department  52,338  v.  and 
35,893  pamphlets  were  cataloged.  There  are 
4917  periodicals  on  file  in  the  periodical  de- 
partment, and  an  interesting  table  is  ap- 
pended giving  record  of  their  receipt  by  coun- 
tries. Next  to  the  1644  American  periodicals 
comes  Germany  with  918,  Great  Britain  and 
France  following  with  560  and  588,  respective- 
ly. "2048  volumes  of  old  periodicals  were 
added  to  the  library  during  the  year,  com- 
pleting important  files."  The  work  of  the  va- 
rious departments  —  Prints,  Documents,  Ori- 
ental, Slavonic  —  are  noted,  as  are  the  numer- 
ous exhibitions  held  in  the  Astor  and  Lenox 
buildings  during  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  circulation  department 
shows  a  present  total  (including  the  two  li- 
braries consolidated  in  February)  of  18 
branches.  Of  these  "eight  occupy  their  own 
buildings,  nine  are  in  rented  quarters,  and 
one,  the  Library  for  the  Blind,  has  quarters 
rent  free  in  the  parish  house  of  St.  Agnes 
Chapel."  The  Carnegie  building  of  the  York- 
ville  branch  was  opened  in  December,  and 
building  operations  were  carried  on  through 
the  year  on  five  more  Carnegie  buildings.  If 
the  experience  of  the  Yorkville  branch  "is 
typical  of  what  is  to  come  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  removal  of  branches  to  new  buildings 
will  increase  the  circulation  considerably  and 
will  greatly  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
work,  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
cost  of  administration,  although  the  cost  per 
capita  will  be  less."  For  the  travelling  libra- 
ries a  circulation  of  317,140  is  recorded,  with 
215  stations  instead  of  202.  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  intention  of  the  board  of  education  to 
give  each  school  a  library  of  its  own,  there  is 
still  and  will  be  for  many  years,  need  for  the 
aid  of  the  public  library  in  furnishing  books 
for  the  schools.  In  our  school  work  we  have 
had  the  co-operation  of  the  newly-appointed 
superintendent  of  school  libraries,  Mr.  Claude 
G.  Leland,  who  in  revising  his  list  of  books 
approved  for  school  use  has  given  them  our 
numbers,  so  that  the  correspondence  between 
the  two  catalogs  shall  be  as  close  as  possible." 

There  have  been  large  losses  of  books,  due 
to  the  open  shelves.  These  reach  a  net  total 
of  5002,  making  with  all  deductions  an  in- 
creased loss  of  nearly  1000  books. 

"An  experiment  was  tried  at  the  Yorkville 
branch  during  the  first  month  of  the  year  in 
giving  weekly  informal  talks  to  teachers  and 
children  on  subjects  nearly  allied  to  library 
work.  The  talks  to  teachers  were  not  suc- 
cessful on  account  of  the  small  attendance. 
Although  every  effort  was  made  to  inform 


the  teachers  of  the  neighboring  schools,  there 
was  little  response,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
numerous  courses  of  lectures  bearing  more 
directly  on  their  work  which  they  feel  obliged 
to  attend.  The  success  of  the  talks  to  chil- 
dren, however,  was  most  gratifying." 

The  Carnegie  building  for  the  Chatham 
Square  branch  of  the  library  was  opened 
with  formal  exercises  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  Nov.  2.  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  president 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  presided,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Arthur  E.  Bostwick 
and  Judge  Samuel  Greenbaum,  of  the  board 
of  library  trustees. 

The  building  stands  on  a  lot  50  x  75  feet 
on  East  Broadway,  between  Catherine  and 
Market  streets,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  this 
lot  except  a  narrow  area  in  the  rear.  The 
building  has  three  full  stories,  with  a  base- 
ment and  a  half-story  on  the  roof  for  the 
janitor's  apartments.  The  front  shows  three 
large  arched  openings  on  the  first  floor,  of 
which  the  one  at  the  right  is  occupied  by  the 
entrance,  and  the  other  two  are  windows. 
Above  this  is  a  colonnade  of  six  semi-detached 
columns  reaching  to  the  cornice  and  separat- 
ing the  windows,  of  which  there  are  five  each 
in  the  second  and  third  floors.  In  the  base- 
ment is  an  assembly  room  capable  of  holding 
250  persons,  besides  the  usual  boiler  room, 
space  for  coal  storage,  lobbies  and  room  for 
packing  and  receiving  books.  The  first  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  children's  circulating  and 
reading  rooms,  and  the  second  floor  by  the 
circulating  department  for  adults.  This  ar- 
rangement is  the  reverse  of  that  usually  fol- 
lowed in  the  branch  libraries  in  the  city,  the 
children  having  generally  been  placed  on  the 
second  floor.  The  Chatham  Square  branch 
is  used  by  a  very  large  number  of  young  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  expected  that  as  this  arrange- 
ment will  obviate  the  necessity  of  their  climb- 
ing the  stairs,  it  will  conduce  to  quiet  and 
order.  The  third  floor  is  given  up  to  a  gen- 
eral periodical  and  reading  room,  where  there 
are  also  glass  cases  for  such  exhibitions  of 
books  and  prints  as  it  may  be  desired  to  hold 
in  this  library.  The  building  is  of  the  most 
approved  fireproof  construction  throughout, 
and  the  front  is  of  granite  and  Indiana  lime- 
stone. It  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated 
by  hot  water  on  a  combination  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  system,  and  contains  a  large 
dumbwaiter  for  janitor's  supplies.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  and  White. 

Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  handsome 
Carnegie-Farnum  library  building  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  i,  and 
formal  dedication  exercises  were  held  in  the 
evening.  The  spacious  auditorium  was  filled 
beyond  its  seating  and  standing  capacity,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Cudde- 
back,  Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman,  state  inspector  of 
libraries,  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Mackenzie. 

The  building  for  which  $30,000  was  given 
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by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  a  suitable  site  pre- 
sented by  Peter  E.  Farnum,  was  designed  by 
Ackerman  &  Ross,  of  New  York.  It  is  a 
two-story  and  basement  structure,  of  pressed 
Roman  brick  of  light  buff,  laid  in  white  ce- 
ment with  terra  cotta  trimmings  and  blue- 
stone  foundations.  Entrance  is  into  a  vesti- 
bule from  which  opens  the  handsome  delivery 
room,  partitioned  by  twelve  arches.  At  the 
back  is  the  book  stack,  shelved  to  give  a 
present  capacity  of  about  15,000 volumes;  and 
on  either  side  are  the  general  reading  room 
and  the  children's  room.  The  arches  separat- 
ing these  rooms  from  the  delivery  room  are 
glassed  in,  forming  practically  windows  which 
can  be  turned  for  ventilation  on  a  central 
pivot  and  insure  perfect  supervision  from  the 
delivery  desk.  In  the  reading  room  is  a  large 
fireplace  of  Philadelphia  red  brick  with  dark 
red  tiling.  The  equipment  throughout  is  in 
quartered  oak.  Opening  from  the  reading 
room  is  a  small  reference  room,  and  between 
the  reference  room  and  the  stack  is  the  libra- 
rian's office.  The  children's  room  is  similar 
in  general  design  to  the  reference  room.  On 
the  second  floor  is  the  lecture  room,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  200,  and  a  room  devoted 
to  the  collections  of  the  Minisink  Valley 
Historical  Society.  The  building  is  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day  a  large 
American  flag  and  flag  staff  were  presented 
to  the  library  trustees  by  the  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics  and  the  Junior 
Council  Daughters  of  America. 

Westfield,  N.  Y.  Patterson  L.  (Rpt.- 
year  ending  June  30,  1903.)  Added  666;  to- 
tal 12,648.  Issued,  home  use,  to  adults  16.- 
467  (fiction  59  %)  ;  to  children  6691 ;  total  23,- 
158.  New  registration  311;  total  1454. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Soc.  The  51  st 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on 
Oct.  16.  The  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Thwaites,  gave  the  usual  statistics  of  the 
year's  work.  Accessions  for  the  10  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  amounted  to  10,584  titks, 
giving  a  total  of  248,050  titles ;  the  quartcr- 
m'llicn  ir?rk  will  be  reached  by  December  i. 

The  legislative  branch  reference  library 
maintained  at  the  capitol  during  the  recent 
sesbion,  in  co-operation  with  the  state  free 
library  commission,  is  referred  to  as  having 
baen  eminently  successful,  the  results  being 
"gratifying  both  to  the  legislature  and  our- 
selves." 

MA  Thwaites  adds:  "To  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  library,  it  may 
appear  strange  to  hear  that  we  already  realize 
the  limitations  of  the  new  building.  Within 
the  past  few  months,  nearly  all  of  the  remain- 
ing space  in  the  basement  has  been  inexpen- 
sively shelved,  thus  affording  accommodation 
for  our  large  mass  of  duplicates  and  the  stock 
of  society  and  university  publications  which 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  carry.  This  gave  us 


much-needed  room  upon  the  floors  of  the 
stack,  which  was,  however,  immediately  util- 
ized by  a  reshifting  of  already  crowded 
classes ;  so  that  now  all  portions  of  the  build- 
ing are  comfortably  filled.  The  usual  open- 
ings left  upon  the  shelves  for  current  growth 
will  certainly  not  admit  more  than  the  acces- 
sions of  the  next  two  years.  The  projected 
north  wing  will  be  sadly  needed  before  the 
necessary  legislative  appropriation  can  be  ob- 
tained." 

The  hours  of  opening  for  Saturday  have 
been  extended  to  9  p.m.  during  university 
term  time. 

Library  progress  within  the  state  is  re- 
viewed, and  it  is  noted  that  during  the  year 
Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  to  Wisconsin  public  li- 
braries have  aggregated  $142,500  —  Antigo, 
Bayfield,  Berlin,  Columbus,  Hudson,  Kau- 
kauna,  Manitowoc,  Monroe,  Rhinelander, 
Richland  Center,  and  Washburn.  Evansville 
is  to  receive  $10,000  for  a  library  building 
from  the  estate  of  Almon  Eager.  "But  three 
cities  in  the  state  having  a  population  of  over 
3000  are  now  without  public  libraries  —  Platte- 
ville,  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  Sturgeon  Bay." 

FOREIGN. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  The  door  of 
the  public  reading  room  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  contains  a  notice  which  has 
caused  some  anger  and  consternation.  It 
states  that  each  reader  must  inscribe  in  the 
printed  form  which  he  receives  on  entering 
"son  nom.  sa  profession,  son  adresse  et  le 
numero  de  sa  place  dans  la  salle ;  puis  le 
remettre  au  bureau,  en  justifiant  de  son  iden- 
tite  et  de  son  domicile."  These  italicized 
words  are  underlined.  It  seems,  as  one  of 
the  papers  points  out,  that  one  should  not  risk 
oneself  af  the  library  without  one's  birth  cer- 
tificate, a  photograph,  and  the  last  receipt  for 
rent.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  reading 
room  is  described  as  "public."  "Que  vous 
demanderait-on,  si  elle  ne  1'etait  pas?"  asks 
the  Eclair.  From  some  statistics  just  pub- 
lished it  appears  that  during  1902,  155.533 
readers  were  admitted  to  the  reading  room, 
and  that  540,416  volumes  were  taken  out.  In 
the  print  department  54,531  works  were  con- 
sulted, and  in  that  of  mss.  57,014. — Athe- 
n&um,  Oct.  24. 

Cardiff  (Wales')  P.  L.  The  librarian  is- 
sues a  special  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
school  libraries  for  the  year  ending  August, 
1903.  The  total  circulation  for  this  depart- 
ment for  the  year  was  186,286,  in  20  schools. 
"The  libraries  have  now  been  in  operation  a 
little  over  four  years."  In  addition  to  the 
regular  schools  the  Board's  School  for  the 
Blind  is  supplied  with  embossed  books,  se- 
lected by  the  teachers,  and  books  are  sent  to 
the  infant  schools,  the  Oral  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  the  teaching  centers  for  defective 
children.  More  books  for  the  school  work 
are  needed. 
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"The  series  of  library  lessons  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  upper  standards  was  continued 
during  the  spring  of  this  year,  when  parties 
from  all  the  schools  in  turn  visited  the  ref- 
erence library,  and  were  shown  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  collection  of  maps,  mainly 
local,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  science 
of  cartography  from  the  crude  pictorial  maps 
of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  latest  scien- 
tific surveys  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 
In  former  years  a  lesson  was  given  to  par- 
ties from  every  school  in  turn  by  the  libra- 
rian ;  but  this  year  a  slight  modification  of 
this  was  adopted.  One  teacher  from  each 
school,  in  the  first  instance,  attended  at  the 
library,  when  the  librarian  explained  the  na- 
ture of  the  proposed  instruction  and  supplied 
each  teacher  with  printed  notes  on  the  maps. 
The  group  of  maps  was  then  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  each  teacher  in  turn,  and  the  les- 
sons to  the  children  were  given  by  the  teach- 
ers. This  modification  will  relieve  the  strain 
upon  the  librarian,  and  makes  it  possible  for 
the  scheme  to  be  continued.  There  was  a 
danger  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
demands  upon  the  librarian's  time  and  ener- 
gy, the  visits  of  school  children  to  the  refer- 
ence library  would  otherwise  at  some  early 
date  be  discontinued." 

Vatican,  Rome.  Fire  broke  out  in  the  Vati- 
can on  the  evening  of  Nov.  I,  confined  mainly 
to  the  Hall  of  Inscriptions.  While  the  library 
escaped  the  flames  it  was  slightly  damaged 
by  water. 

6itts  ant)  Bequests. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  P.  L.  By  the  recent  death 
of  Miss  Mary  Pitman  Ropes,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
the  library  will  receive  a  bequest  of  $8000. 

Columbia  Univ.  L.  Announcement  was 
made  on  Oct.  10  that  Dr.  S.  B.  Ellison,  of 
New  York,  had  made  the  library  heir  to  his 
collection  of  books  on  magic  arts,  compris- 
ing about  20,000  v.  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  complete  collection  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  It  includes  books  in  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Italian,  and  Arabic.  The  English  books  are 
largely  written  by  famous  magicians,  and 
some  of  them  are  in  manuscript.  A  few  of 
these  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  There  are  books  on  card  tricks  and 
gambling,  spiritualism,  the  occult,  illusions, 
natural  magic,  hypnotism,  ventriloquism,  and, 
in  fact,  on  nearly  all  forms  of  "magic"  and 
sleight  of  hand.  Aside  from  these  works  is 
a  scrap-book  collection  of  magazine  articles, 
bound  in  15  volumes. 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.  The  library,  which 
is  maintained  by  the  members  of  the  Hen- 
drick  Hudson  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  has  received 
a  gift  of  $20,000  from  Mrs.  Francis  Chester 
White  Hartley.  The  gift  is  made  as  an  en- 
dowment fund,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to 


maintenance  expenses  and  so  far  as  possible 
to  the  purchase  of  books. 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Guiteau  L.  By  the  will 
of  the  late  F.  W.  Guiteau,  the  library  receives 
a  bequest  of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

North  Kingston,  R.  I.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  William  D.  Davis,  of  North  Kingston, 
that  town  receives  a  bequest  of  $5000  for 
books  for  a  free  library. 

Stanford  Univ.  L.,  Col.  It  was  announced 
on  Oct.  6,  that  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  will 
give  about  $1,000,000  from  her  private  purse 
this  year  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  new  library 
building  for  the  university  and  that  her  late 
husband's  brother,  Thomas  Welton  Stanford, 
of  Australia,  will  contribute  an  equal  amount 
as  a  library  endowment  fund.  It  is  desired 
to  erect  a  new  and  separate  building  for  the 
general  library  and  to  turn  over  the  present 
building  to  the  law  library. 

Trenton  (N.  7.)  F.  P.  L.  The  library  has 
received  from  Col.  Washington  A.  Roebling 
a  check  for  $1000  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of 
the  library,  as  the  trustees  may  see  fit. 

Xibrarfans. 

BAKER,  Miss  Florence  Elizabeth,  B.A.,  for 
the  past  II  years  chief  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society  Library's  reading  room, 
was  married  at  Madison,  Oct.  27,  to  Mr. 
James  Amenzo  Hays,  of  Boise,  Idaho.  Miss 
Baker  was  among  the  best-known  of  the 
women  librarians  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  duties  greatly  endeared  herelf  to 
thousands  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  by  her  helpfulness  in  their  work. 

BENNETT,  Miss  Bertha  Ilione,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1903,  has 
been  appointed  scientific  assistant  in  the  li- 
brary of  science,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DRAPER,  Miss  Annie  Elizabeth,  graduate  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  School,  class  of 
*9°3,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  charge  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  Library. 

KENNEDY,  John  Pendleton,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  was 
elected  state  librarian  of  Virginia,  on  Oct.  3. 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  native  of  Winchester,  Va., 
a  cousin  of  John  Esten  Cooke  and  a  nephew 
of  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  first  secretary 
of  the  navy  and  author  of  "Horseshoe  Rob- 
inson." 

McCuRDY,  Robert  Morrill,  B.L.S.,  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1903,  has 
been  appointed  cataloger  at  the  Gardner  A. 
Sage  Library.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

POPE,  Seth  Ellis,  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1900-1,  has  been  appointed 
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librarian  of  the  Insurance  Library  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass. 

REED,  Miss  Caroline  E..  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Barre  (Mass.)  Public  Li- 
brary, succeeding  Miss  Mary  E.  Lane,  re- 
signed. Miss  Reed  has  recently  been  acting 
librarian  of  the  Keene  (N.  H.)  Public  Li- 
brary. 

SELIGSBERG,  Miss  Ella  Rosina,  B.L.S.,  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1903,  has 
been  appointed  first  assistant  in  the  library 
and  instructor  in  the  library  school  at  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Cataloging  anfc  Classification. 

BOSTON  P.  L.  A  list  of  periodical  publica- 
tions currently  received.  Boston,  published 
by  the  trustees,  1903. 

An  alphabetic  list,  followed  by  an  excellent 
subject  index.  Includes  "only  such  works  as 
fairly  come  within  the  scope  of  'periodical' 
or  'serial'  publications  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  It  does  not  include  daily 
newspapers,  or,  generally  speaking,  periodical 
issues  of  departments  of  government,  whether 
national,  state  or  civic." 

Finding    list    of    English    prose    fiction, 

which  may  be  taken  for  home  use.    Boston, 
published  by  the  trustees,  1903.    6+194  p.  O. 
Author-and-title,    with    full    analytical    en- 
tries and  indication  of  contents  of  collections, 
short  story  volumes,  etc. 

The  BUYING  LIST  OF  RECENT  BOOKS  com- 
piled for  the  several  library  commissions  by 
the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  be- 
ginning with  its  October  list  (no.  9),  affixes 
to  its  entries  the  serial  numbers  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  printed  catalog  cards.  Di- 
rections for  ordering  the  cards  are  appended, 
and  librarians  are  advised  to  become  sub- 
scribers whenever  practicable. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  Co.  have  issued  a  short 
list  of  "Books  and  helps  for  nature  study," 
compiled  bv  D.  Lange,  supervisor  of  nature 
study  in  the  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Be- 
sides books  it  includes  periodicals  and  gov- 
ernment publications,  and  should  be  a  useful 
aid  in  restricted  selection. 

NEW  BEDFORD  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  Katalog  der 
bucher  in  den  Deutschen  und  Anderen 
Sprachen;  comp.  by  Anna  M.  DeWolf,  cat- 
aloger.  1903.  48  p.  O. 

Includes  books  in  German,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Dutch,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwe- 
gian, Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  etc.  Consider- 
ing the  polyglot  character  of  this  list,  the 
German  title-page  seems  out  of  place. 

The  NEW  HAVEN  (Ct.)  F.  P.  L.  Bulletin 
for  July-August,  1903,  prints  a  short  list  of 


"Books  about  books,"  and  one  of  "Some 
notable  novels,"  based  on  the  "appraisals" 
made  in  Ernest  A.  Baker's  "Guide  to  the  best 
fiction." 

The  NEW  YORK  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  October 
is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  annual  re- 
port, but  prints  an  interesting  letter  from  Ed- 
ward FitzGerald  to  William  B.  Dunne,  writ- 
ten in  1877,  and  one  from  Peleg  Wadsworth 
to  Jacob  Burnet,  1800. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  L.  Bulletin  81,  Bibliogra- 
phy 35 :  A  selection  from  the  best  books  of 
1902,  with  notes.  Albany,  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1903.  tp.  199-230  O. 
10  c. 

The  usual  annual  annotated  list,  D.  C.  num- 
bers are  prefixed  to  entries  and  the  serial 
numbers  of  the  Library  of  Congress  printed 
cards  are  indicated. 

The  OSTERHOUT  F.  L.  Bulletin  (Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.)  for  October  has  a  short  reference 
list  on  Wagner's  "Parsifal." 

The  SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
October  devotes  its  special  reading  list  to 
Periodicals,  including  an  alphabetical  list,  a 
subject  list,  and  a  list  of  indexes  to  periodi- 
cals. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  October 
contains  a  short  reading  list  on  Russia  and 
the  far  Eastern  question. 

The  SCRANTON  (Pa.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
September  contains  a  good  classed  reference 
list  of  Books  on  education. 

SCRANTON  (Pa.)  P.  L.  Index  catalogue:  au- 
thors and  subjects,  June  30,  1902.  Pub- 
lished by  the  library,  1903.  6+428  p.  O. 
This  neat  and  compact  volume  records  31,- 
400  v.,  practically  the  complete  contents  of  the 
library,  and  replaces  the  author  list  issued  in 
1894.  Author  and  subject  entries  are  in  one 
alphabet,  distinctions  being  clearly  made  by 
differences  in  type  and  indention.  Entries  are 
condensed  to  a  single  line  as  far  as  possible, 
dates  and  number  of  volumes  being  about 
the  only  imprint  data  given.  There  are  nu- 
merous form  headings  and  the  subject  work 
has  been  carefully  done.  The  catalog  will  be 
a  useful  model  for  other  libraries. 

The  WISCONSIN  F.  L.  COMMISSION  issues 
as  Bibliography  bulletin  no.  8  (September, 
1903.)  simple,  practical  suggestions  for  the 
"Beginnings  of  an  art  library  and  a  selected 
list  of  books  on  the  fine  arts,"  by  Miss  Kath- 
arine Patten,  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Li' 
brary.  (8  p.  O.) 

WISCONSIN     F.    L.     COMMISSION,    Madison. 

Wisconsin  state  publications,  July  i,   1002, 

to  Sept.  30,  1903.    8  p.  D. 

A  short  list  of  publications,  arranged  by 
issuing  departments  or  officials,  as  in  Bow- 
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ker's  "State  publications."  Indication  of  bu- 
reau or  department  from  which  the  document 
may  be  obtained  is  given,  and  the  list  is  a 
welcome  indication  of  a  desire  to  make  the 
state  publications  really  useful  in  the  libraries 
of  the  state. 

WORCESTER  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  Finding  list  of 
books  in  modern  foreign  languages.  Nov. 
30,  1902.  50  p.  1.  O. 

Under  language  divisions  entries  are  given 
in  classed  author  list;  full  names  are  given 
and  dates,  number  of  volumes,  and  series  are 
indicated.  Besides  the  more  familiar  con- 
tinental languages,  books  in  Finnish,  Arme- 
nian, Japanese,  Lithuanian  and  Hebrew  are 
included. 


.  . 

BURNS,  Robert.    Dick,  James  C.    The  songs 

of  Robert  Burns,  now  first  printed  with  the 

melodies   for  which  they  were  written:   a 

study  in  tone  poetry  ;  with  bibliography,  his- 

torical    notes     and     glossary.       London, 

Frowde,  1903.    12°,  145. 

"There    is   a   very   complete   bibliography, 

along  with  copious  historical  notes  of  almost 

Teutonic  exhaustiveness  and  learning,  facsim- 

ile Burns  holographs  and  an  extensive  glos- 

sary." —  Academy,  Oct.  17. 

DIBDIN,   Charles.     Dibdin,   E.   Rimbault.     A 
bibliographical    account    of    the    works    of 
Charles  Dibdin.     (In  Notes  and  Queries, 
Oct.  10,  1903.    9th  ser.     12:283-285.) 
Includes  the  publications  of  1800-1802. 

DISEASE.    Clemow,  Frank  G.    The  geography 
of  disease.      (Cambridge  geographical   se- 
ries.)    Cambridge  University  Press,   1903. 
14+624  p.  8°. 
A  list  of  authorities  is  given  —  97  titles. 

GOVERNMENT.  Hart,  Albert  Bushnell.  Actual 
government  as  applied  to  American  condi- 
tions. (American  citizen  series.)  New 
York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1903.  54+ 
599  P.  8°. 
Includes  a  most  valuable  select  bibliogra- 

phy,   classified    and    annotated,    covering   22 

pages,  and  representing  "only  the  most  ser- 

viceable books." 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  L.  Bibliographical  con- 
tributions ;  ed.  by  William  Coolidge  Lane. 
No.  55  :  Descriptive  and  historical  notes  on 
the  Library  of  Harvard  University;  by  Al- 
fred Claghorn  Potter.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Issued  by  the  Library  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1903.  48  p.  O. 


A  most  interesting  and  welcome  summary 
of  the  development  and  present  conditions  of 
the  Library  of  Harvard  University.  The 
grand  total  of  volumes  in  the  collection  is 
given  as  607,214,  with  an  average  annual  in- 
crease of  25,875  v.  "Notes  on  special  collec- 
tions" cover  10  p.,  and  with  the  "Notes  on 
the  department  libraries"  (4  p.)  and  "Notes 
on  the  special  reference  libraries"  (3  p.)  bring 
out  the  remarkable  extent  and  variety  of  the 
library's  resources.  There  is  a  chronological 
list  of  librarians  and  a  bibliography  of  cata- 
logs and  other  publications  by  and  relating  to 
the  library. 

The  INSTITUT  INTERNATIONAL  DE  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIE  issues  fasc.  1-3  of  its  Bulletin  for 
1903,  being  fasc.  44-46  of  the  series.  (192  p. 
0.)  Besides  the  "Bibliographia  bibliogra- 
phica,"  a  record  of  bibliographies  appearing 
in  1901,  it  contains  an  extension  of  the  Deci- 
mal classification  for  history,  geography,  bi- 
ography and  genealogy;  and  "Les  sciences 
bibliographiques  et  la  documentation,"  by 
Paul  Otlet,  who  outlines  "the  science  of 
books"  in  its  various  branches,  and  the  need 
of  systematic  study  of  documentary  material. 
The  department  of  "Facts  et  documents" 
includes  a  variety  of  bibliographic  and  li- 
brary items;  and  the  critical  record  of  bib- 
liographic literature  is  creditable.  It  would 
be  a  convenience  if  the  Bulletin  indicated  the 
month  of  its  issue,  in  addition  to  date  and 
serial  number. 

LIBYA.  Minutelli,  Federigo.  Bibliografia 
della  Libia:  catalogo  alfabetico  e  metodico 
di  tutte  le  pubblicazioni  esistenti  sino  a  tutto 
il  1902  sulla  Tripolitania,  la  Cirenaica,  il 
Fezzan  e  le  confinanti  regioni  del  deserto. 
Torino,  fratelli  Bocca  edit,  1903.  8+136  p. 
16°,  2.50  lire. 

McKENNA,  Ethel  M.  M.     Bookbinding.     (In 
The  woman's  library,  v.  4:  Some  arts  and 
crafts,     p.  263-291.     London,   Chapman  & 
Hall,  Ltd.,  1903.    7+327  P-  12°. ) 
An  account  of  the  Guild  of  Women  Book- 
binders   and    their   work,    with    note   of   the 
various    processes    through    which    a    book 
passes  in  being  bound. 

OTLET,  Paul.  Les  science  bibliographiques  et 
la  documentation;  extrait  du  Bulletin  de 
1'Institut  International  de  Bibliographic, 
1903,  p.  121-147.  Bruxelles,  Institut  Inter- 
national de  Bibliographic,  1903.  27  p.  O. 

STAGE,  MEDIAEVAL.     Chambers,  E.   K.     The 
mediaeval  stage.    Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
1903.    2  v.,  42+419  P-  5  S+4&)  p.  8°. 
Volume  I  contains  an  introductory  list  of 

authorities,  40  pages. 
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TOLSTOY.  The  Russian  bibliographer,  P. 
Draganoff,  has  compiled  a  list  of  the  transla- 
tions made  of  Tolstoy's  works.  His  writings 
have  appeared  in  45  languages  and  dialects, 
including  the'  Chinese  (since  1895),  the  Jap- 
anese (since  1896),  as  also  in  the  "Esperanto" 
the  new  "world's  language"  invented  by  the 
Vienna  physician,  Samenhof.  Among  the 
most  recent  additions  is  a  Siamese  version 
done  in  1900,  and  one  into  Hindustani  in 
1901.  As  for  the  Eastern  European  lan- 
guages, there  are  18  editions  in  the  Greek 
alone.  The  total  number  of  Greek  editions 
is  180.  Bulgaria  claims  80  editions  and  Ser- 
via  about  100.  —  Nation,  Nov.  5. 

TRotes  anE  Queries. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  POOLE'S  INDEX.  —  There  ap- 
pears to  me  no  sufficient  reason  for  printing 
Miss  Moody's  letter  about  Poole's  Index.  It 
has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  origin  of 
that  work,  and  its  main  averments  are  not 
true.  Neither  Mr.  Poole  nor  Mr.  Plant  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  catalog  to  which  she 
refers. 

Mr.  Plant  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  library  except  as  a  user.  Mr.  Poole  had 
been  in  the  college  but  a  short  period,  and  at 
that  time  had  had  no  connection  with  the  li- 
brary except  as  a  user.  The  description  of 
how  that  work  was  done  must  have  been  spun 
out  of  somebody's  fertile  brain. 

A  copy  of  that  catalog  is  now  before  me. 
It  was  published  in  April,  1846.  The  library 
at  that  time  had  9140  volumes;  not  about 
14,000,  as  Miss  Moody  states.  This  catalog 
was  a  crude  affair;  but  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  that  day  it  should  be  passed  upon  ten- 
derly. At  that  time  there  were  few  catalogs 
that  could  have  served  as  guides.  The  work 
upon  this  catalog  was  done  by  John  Ed- 
mands  and  Samuel  T.  Richards,  and  in  such 
time  as  they  could  spare  out  of  college  work. 
They  were  both  "green,"  neither  of  them  ever 
having  had  any  experience  or  instruction  in 
this  kind  of  work.  Whatever  excellences  the 
book  may  have  (and  I  still  think  it  had 
some)  are  due  to  the  instructions  and  ex- 
perience of  Edward  C.  Herrick,  the  college 
librarian. 

The  book  was  a  volume  of  224  pages.  It 
was  made  on  the  dictionary  plan,  with  author, 
title,  and  subject  entries,  the  contents  of  many 
serials,  like  Naturalist's  Library  and  cabinet 
cyclopaedias,  being  given.  It  had  also  a  clas- 
sified index,  with  sixteen  divisions. 

Whatever  additional  light,  that  is  not  dark- 
ness, can  be  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  Poole's 
Index  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  all. 

JOHN  EDMANDS. 

PROMPTNESS  IN  SUPPLY  OF  PRINTED  CATA- 
LOG CARDS.  —  One  of  the  chief  objections  that 
used  to  be  raised  to  the  supplying  of  printed 
catalog  cards  from  a  central  bureau  was  that 
libraries  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  the 


cards ;  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
books  would  be  on  hand  some  days  or  weeks 
before  the  cards  would  arrive.  As  to  this 
point  let  the  following  facts  speak: 

Oct.  27  to  31  I  ordered  from  New  York  27 
recent  publications,  and  from  Washington  by 
the  same  mails  printed  cards  for  the  same. 
Monday  morning,  Nov.  2,  I  had  received,  of 
the  books,  five,  and  of  the  cards,  all  ordered 
for  23 !  More  than  that,  of  the  four  books 
for  which  cards  had  not  been  received,  two 
were  not  yet  published  and  one  was  an  Eng- 
lish book  not  copyrighted  in  this  country, 
thus  leaving  one  book  of  the  27  for  which 
cards  are  to  be  expected. 

As  this  book  has  not  been  received,  the 
matter  foots  up  as  follows :  cards  received 
practically  simultaneously  with  books  (ac- 
tually ahead  so  far  as  the  cataloging  work  is 
concerned)  five;  cards  ahead  of  books,  18; 
books  ahead  of  cards,  none.  "Comment  is 
needless."  W.  I.  FLETCHER, 

Amherst  College  Library. 

Ibumors  ant>  Blunders. 

THE   ARMY   OFFICER   AND    THE   GOVERN- 
MENT REPORT. 
From    "The   Librarians'   Aesop." 

A  famous  Army  Officer  wandered  into  a 
large  Modern  Public  Library. 

"I  want  a  Book  on  Alaskan  Folk-lore,"  said 
he,  "which  I  read  some  Years  Ago ;  it  was 
published  by  the  Government,  I  think,  and  had 
a  Blue  Cover  and  was  rather  Large." 

The  Attendant  pointed  to  a  Printed  Notice, 
which  read  somewhat  as  follows : 

"Fill  in  a  Slip  from  the  Card  Catalog,  giv- 
ing Author,  Title  and  Shelf  Mark;  if  Wrong 
in  any  Particular,  you  must  begin  again  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Line." 

The  Bewildered  Great  Man  went  to  the 
Catalog,  groped  about  hopelessly  a  few  min- 
utes and  then  came  back. 

"I  don't  find  Anything  in  your  Catalog," 
said  he. 

"Then  we  haven't  it,"  replied  the  Attendant, 
because  he  was  an  Hireling,  although  well  he 
knew  that  his  Library  received  Everything 
published  by  the  Government. 

The  Disgusted  Great  Man  wandered  into  a 
Smaller  Library  not  so  Public  and  with  no 
Printed  Rules  to  frighten  him. 

To  the  Desk  Attendant  the  Great  Man  made 
the  same  Request  for  Help. 

The  Attendant,  not  being  a  Machine,  made 
a  Bold  Guess  and  sent  for  Some  Volumes  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Although  the  Cover  was  Gray,  not  Blue,  the 
Great  Man  said  it  was  the  Right  Work,  found 
the  Article  and  departed  with  Words  of 
Gratitude. 

Moral:  Forget  your  Rules,  make  a  Bold 
Guess,  mix  Brains  with  your  Catalog,  give  the 
Poor  Public  half  a  Show  and  They  will  do  the 
Rest. 
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All  Librarians  should  have  a  copy 
of   our  Booklet   542 

TT  describes  three  new  lines  of  Steel  Filing 
Cabinets  which  we  are  carrying  in  stock 
and  offering  at  particularly  low  prices. 

They  are: 

Steel   Document  Files 

Steel    Vertical  Files 

Steel  Card  Indejc   T)rcitvers 

The  booklet  particularly  illustrates  a  large 
number  of  small  file  cases  suited  to  library  uses 
which  can  be  shipped  promptly  on  order. 
These  cabinets  are  incombustible,  durable, 
neatly  made  and  finished,  and  indispensable  to 
Safe  Filing. 

COPIES  OF  BOOKLET  ON  APPLICATION. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

55  Qifford  Avc.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  "ALL  STEEL"  BOOK  STACK 
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Why  Give  Us  Your  Order  ? 


Because  our  prices  are  the  lowest. 

II. 

Because  we  have  a  thoroughly  organized  Library  Department,  which  insures  the 
prompt  filling  of  orders. 

III. 

Because  we  are  specially  equipped  to  find  rare  and  out-of-print  books  quickly  and 
at  reasonable  prices. 

IV. 

Because  we  carry  an  extensive  stock  of  fine  and  standard  editions  and  reference 
books  that  can  be  purchased  at  as  low  prices  as  are  generally  asked  for  inferior  editions. 

y. 

Because  sample  volumes  of  standard  editions  may  be  sent  "  on  approval,"  and  you 
can  see  precisely  what  you  are  buying. 

VI. 

Because  we  have  filled  orders  for  over  300  libraries  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
every  instance  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser. 

VII. 

Because  you  may  return  books  at  our  expense  if  for  any  reason  they  are  unsatisfactory. 

Our  "  Bargain  List  No.  13  "  has  been  just  issued,  containing  over  650  genuine 
bargains.     Among  some  of  the  items  are  : 

UNIVERSAL  CYCLOP/EDIA  AND  ATLAS.  Latest  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  12  vols., 
royal  8vo,  half  morocco.  New  York,  1902  ($96.00)  ...........................  Net,  $54.00 

MUSIC,  THE  WORLD'S  BEST.  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  Edited  by  Victor  Herbert, 
Reginald  De  Koven,  and  others.  Copiously  illustrated,  with  indices.  8  vols.,  imperial  8vo, 
half  morocco.  New  York,  1900  .............................................  Net,  $15.00 

LEVER  (CHARLES).  Novels.  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Hundreds  of  illustrations 
by  "  Phiz."  40  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  paper  labels.  Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1895. 
No.  865  of  1250  copies.  Fine  library  edition,  excellent  paper  and  type  ..............  $50.00 

CYCLOP/EDIA  OF  CLASSIFIED  DATES.  With  Exhaustive  Index.  By  C.  E.  Little. 
1454  pages,  royal  8vo,  full  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges.  New  York,  1900  ($18.00  net).  ..$9.00 

RIVERSIDE  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Edited  by  John  S.  Kingsley.  Articles  by  Abbott, 
Coues,  Elliott,  Gray,  etc.,  etc.  12  colored  plates,  168  full-page  engravings,  and  over  2200 
wood-cuts.  6  vols.,  royal  8vo,  heavy  bevelled  half  morocco  extra.  Boston,  1888.  (Special 
net  $42.00)  .....................................................................  $27.50 

READER'S  GUIDE  TO  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE.  By  W.  S.  Sonnenschein. 
Lists  of  the  best  available  books  in  every  department  of  science,  art  and  literature,  with 
dates  of  first  and  last  editions,  and  price,  size  and  publisher's  name  of  each  book.  Complete 
authors  and  subject  index.  Invaluable  for  book  buyers  and  librarians.  410,  heavy  cloth 
extra.  1895.  Publisher's  price,  $7.50.  Our  price  ..................................  $4.00 


ESTIMATES    FURNISHED    PROMPTLY. 


librarians  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  us  when  in  New  York.    We  always  have 
bargains  than  we  are  able  to  catalogue. 


HENRY   MALKAN, 

;i  William  Street,  Hanover  Square,  New  York 
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Permit  Me 

to  introduce  an 
outline  picture 
of  myself, 


Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 

at  your  service.  I  write  true  black,  stay  black  forever,  and 
am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.  I  am  the 
only  lineal  descendant  of  the  everlasting  writing  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  loc.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIQQINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 


,  \  BRO°UK.Tr  '  V"       New  York,  Chicago.  London. 


l! 


OUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  car- 
ries a  larger  and  more  general  stock 
of  the  publications  of  all  American  pub- 
lishers than  any  other  house  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  do  we  have  the 
regular  publications  of  all  the  prominent 
publishers  of  miscellaneous,  technical, 
scientific,  and  school  and  college  text- 
books, but  also  thousands  of  publications 
of  the  lesser  known  publishers  and  thou- 
sands of  volumes  for  which  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  and  which  are  not  car- 
ried by  the  general  bookseller. 

Our  Classified  Catalogue  contains  a 
section  of  books  especially  adapted  for 
school  libraries. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO., 

215-221  WABASH  .AVENUB, 
CHICAGO. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 

HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  several  years,  handling  with  satisfaction  the  entire 
library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries  of  the  country,  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our  disposal,  and  to  the 
prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  Library  orders.  A  request  for 
estimate  on  any  miscellaneous  list  of  publications  will  receive  special 
attention.  Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short 
time  after  order  is  placed — our  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
as  well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
interested  in  Free,  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private  Libraries  to 
visit  our  mammoth  establishment. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE   AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

39-41  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Telegraphic  Address:  ADOLF  WEIGEL,  LEIPZIG.          Please  put  full  name  and  address  on  all  communications. 

ADOLF  WEIGEL, 

New  and  Second-Hand  Bookseller.     Agent  for  Abroad. 

4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE.  LEIPZIG*  4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE. 

Owing  to  the  special  organization  of  his  business,  Mr.  ADOLF  WEIGEL  is  in  a 
position  to  procure  all  books,  new  as  'well  as  second-hand,  at  the  lowest 
terms. 

EXTENSIVE    STOCK    OF  VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

Library  Works,  Scientific  Publications,  Sets  of  Periodicals,  Scarce  Books,  Curiosa, 
Old   Prints,   First   Editions,   History    and  Literature,   Fine  Arts,  Engravings. 

His  widespread  business  relations  enable  him  to  execute  most  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Leipzig  being  the  famous  Book-Emporium  of  the  whole  world,  his  investigations 
for 

OLD,   SCARCE    AND   OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 
are  always  crowned  with  success. 

ADVANTAGEOUS     SUPPLY      FOR     INSTITUTIONS. 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES,   SAVANTS   AND    BOOKLOVERS. 

All  catalogues  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  topically.  They  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Please  write  for  terms  and  state  special  wishes  or 
subjects  interested  in.  All  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND   VALUABLE  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 
AGENTS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 
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DCNu'AMIN    FRANKLIN   CTZVENC.  HENRY  JOHN    BROWN. 


American    Library    and    Literary   Agents. 


THIS  Agency  was  established  in  1864  for  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institutions, 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscripts . 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  have  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  for  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipments 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mail  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency.  

B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 

New  York  Agency,  45  William  Street. 
"ESPECIALLY  TIMELY  TO-DAY" 

THE  QUESTIONS  RAISED  BY  THE  PANAMA  REVOLUTION 

ARE  FULL  Y  CONSIDERED  IN 

The    Independence   of   the    South 
American    Republics 

A    STUDY    IN    RECOGNITION    AND    FOREIGN    POLICY 

By  FREDERIC  L.  PAXSON,  Assistant-Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  and  sometime  Fellow  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  12010,  cloth,  $2.00  net. 

"  Thii  little  book,  which  reviews  comprehensively  and  brilliantly  .  .  .  the  inception  and 
culmination  of  the  reTolts  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  Southern  continent,  is  especially  timely 
to-day."  — Bostan  Transcript,  September  a,  1903. 

"  Mr.  Paxson  has  done  one  signal  service  in  bringing  out  the  fact  that,  even  more  completely 
than  has  been  surmised,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  real  head  of  the  Monroe  Administration, 
and  was  the  real  power  behind  the  throne  as  regards  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Furthermore,  the 
author  shows  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  itself  was  in  process  of  formation  for  many  years  before 
it  was  enunciated  in  1823.  Finally,  the  present  study  throws  new  light  upon  the  rivalry  between 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Clay.  Thus  we  have  a  work  which  will  attract  the  immediate 
attention  of  every  student  of  American  history,  and  the  attention  will  be  well  repaid." 

—  The  Outlook,  August  29,  1903. 

FERRIS  <&  LEACH.  Publishers.  PHILADELPHIA 
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NEUflANN   BROTHERS 

KtttatoliNliecl  1879 

Library   Bookbinders 


497-505  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 

Hallenbeck  Building: 
Telephone  4807  Franklin  Near  Centre  Street 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  correct  arranging  and 
lettering  of  works  in  foreign  languages 

SPECIAL  ORDER  WORK  IN  CLOTH  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER 
Estimates  Given 


LATEST    IMPROVED     BOOK    HOLDER. 


F«r  further  information  apply  to 

Feldmann    System  Mfg.  Co. 

(Net  Incorporated) 

66-68  West  Van  Buren  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Samples  mailed   upon  request 
for  75  cents 

If  not   satisfactory   return 
postage  refunded 


FO*R    THE    LITE'RA'Ry 

The  Annual  Literary  Index,  1902 

Including  Periodicals,  American  and  English;  Essays,  Book-Chapters,  etc.;  with 
Author-Index,  Bibliographies,  Necrology,  and  Index  to  Dates  of  Principal  Events. 
Edited  by  W.  I.  FLETCHER  and  R.  R.  BOWKER,  with  the  co-operation  of  members 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  of  the  Library  Journal  staff. 

A    \7seJ-ul  WorK  of  "Reference  for  'BooKseller,  Librarian, 
and  -the  General  'Reader 

THE  ANNUAL  LITERARY  INDEX  contains  :  (i)  The  index  to  periodical  literature  for  the  year 
1902,  making  the  first  annual  supplement  to  "  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,"  1897- 
1902  ;  (2)  An  index  to  essays  and  book-chapters  in  composite  books  of  1902,  making  the  second 
annual  supplement  to  the  new  edition  of  Fletcher's  "A.  L.  A.  Index  to  General  Literature," 
published  in  1901  ;  (3)  An  author-index,  both  to  periodical  articles  and  to  book-chapters  ;  (4)  A 
list  of  bibliographies  issued  in  1902  ;  (5)  A  necrology  of  authors  for  1902,  extremely  useful  to 
catalogers  ;  (6)  An  index  of  dates  of  events  in  1902,  furnishing  a  useful  guide  to  the  daily  press. 

One  vol.,  cloth,  similar  to  "Poole's  Index"  and  the  "A.  L.  A.  Index,"  $3.50  net 


Address  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY, 
P.  O.  Box  943.  298  Broadway,  New  York 
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We    Do     Not     Ask     M  \i  c  H 

Just  a   trial  order  or   a  chance   to  price  a  list  for  you. 

It  is  expensive  to  ask  this  privilege  in  this  way,  but 
it  costs  you  nothing  but  a  postage  stamp  to  test  us. 
We  are  confident  of  the  completeness  of  our  stock, 
the  efficiency  of  our  service  and  the  outcome  of  this  trial. 

Library  Department  of 

THE     BAKER     (&    TAYLOR    CO.,    Publishers 

33-37     E«L»t    17th    St.    (Unioix    Square    North).    New    York 


•t 


H.  SOTHERAN  St  CO 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agents  in 
Europe  for  Private  Bookbuyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 

WITH  exceptionally  long  experience  In  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  care,  dili- 
gence, and  discretion  in  everything  relating  to  it,  and  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great. 
Established  1816.  

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books  ("Sotheran's  Price-Current  of  Literaturt")  post  fret. 

t4O  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. :  London. 

Telegraphic  Addres*:  BOOKMEN,  LOlTDOHf.        Code*:  UNICODE  and  ABO. 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LIBRARY  AGENTS, 

Drydeii    House,    Oerrard   Street,    \V.,    London,    KIIJJ., 

Having  extensive  experience  in  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
Second-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
TARIES, AND  OTHERS.  Careful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
obtaining  Foreign  and  Scarce  Books.  BINDING  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  UNDERTAKEN.  Periodical* 
and  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowest 
Rates.  

TERMS  ON  APPLICATION,  ALSO  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  APPLIANCES.  HANDBOOKS.  ETC. 


Magazines. 


I   will   undertake 


to    supply    any 
magazine  or  review  published,  at  a  price 


per  copy  depending  upon  its  market  value, 
or  the  cost  of  finding  same,  if  not  on  hand. 
I  have  considerably  over  500,000  magazines 
in  stock,  and  the  assortment  is  as  varied 
as  the  production  of  the  periodical  press  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  A  Business- 


like query  with  list  of  wants  will  be  met  by 
a  prompt  and  business-like  reply.      .     .     . 

174  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

(Opposite  St.  Paul's.) 


A.  S.  CLARK, 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A     SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Stock  in  Existence. 


W.    H.    LOWI>I<:it.MILK    &    CO., 

14*4-6  P  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Rare  and  Choice  Books 

WE  invite  the  attention  of  book-buyers  to  our  large 
stock  of  Rare,  Old  and  Choice  books.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  Will  furnish  any  book  ever  pub- 
lished. Our  "Shoppe"  it  the  World's  Emporium  for 
books  on  Mormonism.  Send  lists  of  wants.  Catalogues 
on  request. 

SHEPARD  BOOK  CO.,  Sail  Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  8.  A. 
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Librarians  as  Editors 

HISTORICAL  REPRINTS  IN 
LIMITED  EDITIONS 

Wilberforce  Eamss— The  Lenox, 

The  Indian  Logick  Primer,  1672.  By  JOHN  ELIOT. 
Reprinted  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  copy  of 
the  original  in  the  British  Museum.  Known  only  from 
bibliographical  data.  An  edition  of  150  copies,  each 
numbered,  with  reproduction  of  the  title-page,  small 
octavo,  $6.00  net. 

A  complete  bio-bibliographical  introduction  and 
copious  notes.  See  Pilling. 

Frederick  Charles  dicks— The  Library 
of  Congress. 

A  Topographical  Description  of  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  1778.  By 
THOMAS  HUTCHINS,  with  reproductions  of  the  celebrated 
map,  three  folding  plans,  original  title  in  facsimile  and  a 
biography  of  the  author.  Library  edition  of  250  copies 
on  Dickinson  paper  and  24  copies  de  luxe,  on  a  special 
handmade  paper,  deckle  edge,  (4.00  net  and  $6.00  net 
respectively. 

A  volume  of  extraordinary  interest  and  importance. 
See  Field. 

Reuben  Gold  Thwaites— Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society. 

A  Skort  Biography  of  John  Leeth,  Giving:  a  Brief 
Account  of  His  Travels  and  Suffering  Among  the 
Indians  for  Eighteen  Years  .  .  .  From  His  Own 
Relation  by  Ewel  Jeffries,  1831.  An  extremely  rare 
book  edited  most  carefully  and  with  copious  notes  by  Mr. 
Thwaites.  The  edition  consists  of  250  copies  on  Dickin- 
son handmade  paper,  deckle  edge,  and  20  copies  on  Im- 
perial Japanese  vellum.  Price  $2.00  net  and  $3.50  net. 
The  original  title-page  as  frontispiece.  For  early  north- 
western history  the  book  is  invaluable.  See  Thomson. 

Victor  Hugo  Paltsits-New  York  Public 
Library. 

An  edition  of  fifw's  Captivity  (for  the  rarity  of 
which  see  Brinley  481)  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Paltsits. 

Felix  Neumann— The  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Denton's  Description  of  New  York,  out  of  print. 

Frederick  J.  Shepard— The  Buffalo  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Good  Order  Established  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  (the  "B.B."  reprints,  nearly  out  of  print,  $2.00 
net). 

George  Parker  Winship— The  John  Car- 
ter Brown  Library. 

Wafer's  New  Voyage  and  Description  of  the  Isthmus 
of  America.  A  limited  edition  of  which  few  remain, 
$3.50  net. 

To  be  Heady  Shortly. 

The  Adventures  of  Zenas  Leonard, 

edited  by  Dr.  W.  F.  WAGNER,  530  copies. 

The  Captivity  of  the  Gilbert  Family, 

edited  by  F.  H.  S*VKRAMCE,  250  and  24  copies. 

A  Faithful  Narrative  of  Robert  East- 
barn,  edited  by  JOHN  R.  SPBAKS,  250  and  24  copies. 

Descriptive  circular  of  all  tht  above  on  request. 

THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


LIBRARIANS  ARE 
INTERESTED     IN 

all  publications  that  increase  the  value  of 
their  library  and  lighten  their  own  labor. 
The  periodicals  contain  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  advanced  thought  in  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  useful  arts.  Magazine  articles 
are  much  sought  after  by  all  Interested  In 
timely  topics  and  all  these  have  been  made 
easily  available  and  doubly  valuable  In  all 
reference  work  by 

THE  CUMULATIVE  INDEX 
TO  PERIODICALS. 

With  this  Index  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
locate  all  articles,  Including  fiction  and 
poetry,  in  sixty  of  the  leading  magazines, 
and  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both 
large  and  small  libraries.  Whether  your 
reference  work  Is  with  children,  teachers, 
students,  professicnal  men  or  club  women 
you  need  this  help. 

The  cost  Is  low  end  the  price  Is  soon 
earned  in  time  saved. 

Ask  for  free  sample  copy. 

CUMULATIVE  INDEX  CO. 
504  American  Trust  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


"FLORA  DE  FILIPINAS"-Blanca 

EDITION  DE  LUXE 

4  folio  vols.  text  (Latin  and  Spanish  on  the  same  page). 
2  vols.  (480)  beautifully  colored  lithographed  plates. 
Published  at  Manila,  1877-1883.    Ed.  Vidal. 
Price  reduced  from  $320  to  $200;  handsomely  bound. 
Only  new  copies  available  !    (See  "  Inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines,"  page  62.) 

ELLA    P.   AMILON 

N.  E.  Cor.  19th  and  Chestnut  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


BOOKS  WANTED. 


Children's  Museum  Library,  185  Brooklyn  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    [Cas/iA 
Ridgway,  Nomenclature  of  Colors.     1886. 
Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali  Americana,  pt.  3,  Fishes, 

4to,  or  full  set.     Lond.,  1836. 

Storer,  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Mass.,  4to,  39  plates. 
1867. 

The  City  Library  Association,  Springfield,  Mast. 

National    Geographic   Magazine,    June,    1899. 
Current  History,  Feb.,  1902. 
Biological  Bulletin,  July,   1902. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Halloway,    Laura    C.,    Ladies    of    the    Whitehouse, 

last  ed. 
Cowper,    Wra.,    Letters,    ed.    by    Benham     (Golden 

Treasury    Series.)      N.    Y.,    Macmillan,    1802. 
Bradley,    Francis   Herbert,   Appearance   and   Reality. 

N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1893. 
Johnston,    Hon.    David    E.,    Four    Years    a    Soldier 

(History  of  the  7th  Va.  Infantry.) 

Lib.  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Schlafter's  Sir  William  Alexander. 
Butterfield's  Discovery  of  the  Northwest  by  Nicolet 
Writings  of  Father  de  Smet 
Kohl's  History  of  Discovery  of  America. 
Nordenskiold's    Periplus. 
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OUR  BOOK  BUSINESS 

has  grown  steadily  year  by  year  until  now  our  Philadelphia  store  sells  more  books  than  any 
other  American  retail  house,  and  our  New  York  store  is  a  close  second. 

The  reason  is  simply  this:  we  carry  a  most  comprehensive  Stock,  buy  when  and  where 
books  can  be  had  to  the  best  advantage,  taking  them  in  such  lots  as  will  command  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  rx'~i. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  libraries,  both  private  and  public,  are  of  the  very  best.  New 
books  are  on  our  tables  the  day  of  publication,  and  nearly  always  at  less  than  publishers'  prices. 

Our  NEW  BOOK  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  about  November  I5th.  Kindly  let  us  know 
if  you  wish  a  copy. 

PHILADELPHIA      JOHN  WANAMAKER  NEW  YORK 


The   Dura   Library  Binding 

Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth  of    THE  WALES    IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.     (Pat.   June  7,  1898.) 
,   ,  If  you  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding, 

Wales  Improved  Book-Binding.     Fat.  June  7,  1898.  J 

state  Right,  for  sale,  you    are    not    doing    the  best   for   your 

Library.     Soliciting  a  trial  order  from  you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Marlborough,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK:  f\      Q       P||tnQm'o     QfHlO 

27  and  29  West  23d  St.    M.    \m  llQ      I    Q    OUIlUl    24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


\m  ES5RS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  in- 
/  V  »     telligently  and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 

Their  Branch  House  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
mission usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  it  practicable  to  buy  all 
books  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
Their  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 


Tttbtfahers,  Importers,  and 
153,  155,  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

We  invite  the  attention  of  LIBRARIANS  to  an  extensive  and  complete  stock 
of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers  supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Foreign  books  imported  free  of  duty.  Special  attention  given  to  obscure  and 
out-of-print  publications. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THE 
LAMP,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 
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A  Reasonable  Proposition 


/  will  send  a   copy   of  my  newly  published  book, 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE 
MISSISSIPPI     VALLEY 

By  JOHN  R.  SPEARS  and  A.  H.  CLARK 

to  any  public  library  in  the  United  States,  charges 
paid,  "on  approval"  If  kept,  to  be  paid  for  after 
the  usual  methods  of  the  library.  If  the  decision 
is  adverse  to  its  keeping,  I  will  provide  funds  for 
its  return  upon  due  notice.  A  moment's  reflection 
might  show  that  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  taking  any 
very  great  risk,  and  a  second  moment 's  reflection 
might  further  show  that  the  library  ordering  was 
taking  no  risk  whatever. 

A  ten  minutes'  look  at  the  book  will  be  more  con- 
vincing than  costly  pages  of  advertising  showing 
what  the  other  fellow  thinks  of  it,  and  has  been 
pleased  to  print  about  it,  however  complimentary. 


A.   S.   CLARK,   Publisher 

174  FULTON   STREET,  NEW  YORK   CITY 


THE 


Library  Journal 


Economy  anfc 


VOL.  28.     No.  12. 

DECEMBER,  1903. 
Contents, 


THE  EL  PASO  (TEX.)   PUBLIC  LIBRARY.     Frontispiece 
EDITORIALS 815 

The  St.  Louis  A.  L.  A.  Conference. 

Progress   in   Library   Buildings. 

Character  of  Public  Reading. 

The  Minneapolis  Library  Election. 

COMMUNICATIONS 816 

The  Public  Library  as  a  "Center." 
Library   Reports  and   Publications  Wanted. 
Publications  for  Distribution. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES: 
THE  ORIENTAL  COLLECTION  OF  COUNT 
PAUL  RIANT  NOW  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. — A.  L.  P.  Deanis.  817 

THE    SPECIALIZATION     OF    LIBRARIES. — /.     H. 

Canfield 820 

RECENT  REFERENCE  BO^KS:  SUPPLEMENTING  THE 

A.   L.   A.   "GTJIDE."  —  Alice  B.  Kroeger.     823 

\XNUAL  MEETING  OF  GERMAN  LIBRARIANS.     829 

CLASSIFIED  AND  CONDENSED  ACCESSION   RECORD. 

—  Drew  B.   Hall 830 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  AND  HOME  EDU- 
CATION   833 
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St.  Louis  Conference. 

Committee    on    Relations    with    the    Book- 
trade. 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board. 
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LIBRARY   SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING   CLASSES    .     . 
New  York. 
Pratt  Institute. 
Illinois. 

REVIEWS 

Simpson.     Syllabus  for  a  Course  of  Study 
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NEW  YORK:    PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  298  BROADWAY. 

LONDON:   SOLD  BY   KEG  AN   PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  Co.,   DRYDEN   HOUSE, 
43,  GERRARD  STREET,  SOHO,  W. 

YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  $5.0*.  MONTHLY  NUMBERS,  50  cu. 

fritt  to  Euro}*,  rr  ttktr  countries  in  tkf  Union,  aea.  frr  annum.-    tinfU  nmrnttrt,  tt. 
Eotertd  ml  the  Port-Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  M  ««coad-cl««  matter. 
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London  Agency  tor  American  Libraries 

EDW.  G.  ALLEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

28  HENRIETTA  ST.,    Covent  Garden,   LONDON. 


Special  Notice  to  Librarians. 


British  Catalogues  of  New  and  Old  Books  posted  by  every  mail. 

Books  sent  by  Mail,  Parcel,  or  as  Heavy  Consignments. 

Advance  Auction  Catalogues  of  Rare  Book  Sales. 

Newspapers,  Scientific  Serials  and  Periodicals  supplied  promptly  by  mail 

or  otherwise. 
Librarians  who  require   Books  from  Great  Britain  are  advised  to  lose   no 

time  in  stocking  their  shelves. 

British   published   Books  are  becoming  daily  scarcer,  owing  mainly  to 

the    enormous  increase  of    Public  Libraries,  and  the  widely  spreading 

demand  for   British    published   Books. 

The  following  opinion  was  recently  received  from  a  correspondent: 

"  For  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years  you  have  given  us  a  service  which 
in  point  of  intelligence,  accuracy  and  promptness  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
surpassed.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  correct  an  account  or  to  complain 
of  delay.  The  various  duties  of  collecting  blue-books,  pamphlets,  continua- 
tions, rare  books,  etc.,  and  of  binding  and  shipping,  have  been  discharged 
with  energy,  rapidity  and  economy.  Your  advice  has  always  been  sound  and 
to  our  advantage ;  and  I  must  add  that  my  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is- 
due  to  you  for  your  constant  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  tasks  I  have  so 
often  gratuitously  imposed  on  you — in  re,  case  of  public  men  visiting  London 
and  requiring  assistance  and  advice.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
affairs." 

EDW.  Q.  ALLEN  believes  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  Benefactor 
to  the  Intellectual  Life  of  America,  having,  during  his  long  experience  of 
Library  Work,  shipped  to  American  Libraries  over  two  million  Books,  of 
course  involving  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 

1856-19O3. 
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INDICATIONS  point  to  the  St.  Louis  confer- 
ence next  year  as  truly  international  in  its 
character,  and  the  executive  board  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  is  already  considering  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  time  and  place  of 
meetings.  A  date  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber is  regarded  as  most  desirable,  and  the 
headquarters  are  likely  to  be  selected  within 
the  exposition  grounds.  The  program  for 
a  meeting  of  this  kind,  as  Mr.  Putnam 
pointed  out  at  Niagara,  must  be  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  program  of  a 
week's  conference  devoted  wholly  to  library 
business ;  fewer  sessions,  the  condensation  of 
routine  business,  and  the  omission  of  all  pos- 
sible details,  are  to  be  expected,  and  the  sub- 
jects presented  should  so  far  as  possible  deal 
with  the  broader  questions  and  more  general 
aspects  of  librarianship.  The  importance  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit  to  be  made  cannot  yet  be 
estimated,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  space 
allotted  for  library  purposes  seems  discour- 
agingly  small ;  but  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  itself  will  be  rich  in  material  of 
bibliographical  interest.  It  is  already  an- 
nounced that  the  Vatican  will  display  many 
of  the  treasures  of  its  archives  and  its  library, 
which  will  probably  be  in  charge  of  Father 
Ehrle,  the  accomplished  librarian,  and  the  at- 
tendance at  the  A.  L.  A.  meetings  of  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  foreign  librarians  is  likely 
to  be  secured.  Invitations  have  already  been 
presented  and  interest  awakened  in  British 
library  circles  and  elsewhere  abroad,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  under  Mr.  Put- 
nam's skilful  guidance  the  library  conference 
of  1904  will  be  the  most  notable  yet  held  in 
this  country. 


WITH  the  formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  its  Williamsburg  branch,  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  has  inaugurated  the  erection 
of  the  branch  buildings  for  which  Mr.  Car- 
negie so  generously  provided.  Work  upon 
several  of  these  buildings  is  already  begun, 
and  the  new  year  is  likely  to  see  a  number  of 
Carnegie  libraries  in  operation  in  greater  New 
York.  In  Cleveland  plans  for  the  Carnegie 
branches  are  well  advanced,  and  in  Philadel- 


phia the  way  promises  soon  to  be  clear  for 
the  erection  of  thirty  branch  buildings.  Par- 
allel with  this  great  development  of  city  libra- 
ry systems  has  gone  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  library  buildings  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  —  the  gradual  mater- 
ializing of  the  Carnegie  gifts  of  the  past  few 
years.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  during  the 
present  year  without  newspaper  record  of  the 
cornerstone  laying  or  the  opening  of  some 
new  building.  In  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin  particularly,  cities  and  towns 
are  rapidly  passing  into  possession  of  attrac- 
tive, modern,  well-equipped  buildings  for  li- 
brary purposes,  and  within  the  next  three  or 
four  years  hardly  a  state  in  the  Union  but 
must  have  felt  the  effect  of  this  remarkable 
development.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
every  such  building,  particularly  in  the  small- 
er places,  means  the  awakening  of  public  in- 
terest in  the  library,  stimulation  of  local  pride 
in  its  work,  and  greatly  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  making  the  use  of  books  familiar  and 
attractive  to  the  public,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  work  and  the  influence  of  the  free  library 
is  as  yet  only  at  the  beginning. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  answer  the  question  "what 
the  American  people  are  reading,"  from  the 
observation  and  experience  of  a  librarian,  a 
publisher,  a  bookseller  and  a  university  ex- 
tension worker,  and  the  views  set  forth  are  of 
decided  interest  to  librarians.  The  conclu- 
sions of  all  four  observers  are  distinctly  hope- 
ful. Every  year  it  appears  that  more  people 
are  reading  better  books  and  that  the  means 
of  distribution  and  the  area  of  influence  of 
the  better  books  are  constantly  increasing. 
Mr.  Dana,  though  he  masses  readers  and 
books  lightheartedly  by  millions,  shows  clear- 
ly enough  that  the  consumption  of  standard 
literature  grows  larger  every  year,  that  the 
readers  include  all  classes  of  people,  and  that 
nearly  a  third  of  the  books  issued  from  libra- 
ries are  read  by  children  or  young  people, 
who  within  ten  years  have  come  to  form  the 
greater  proportion  of  borrowers.  The  obser- 
vation of  the  reading  done  in  farmers'  homes 
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and  in  isolated  communities  is  in  accord  with 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  had  to  do 
with  travelling  libraries  and  shows  that  good 
books  must  always  hold  and  win  readers; 
while  both  the  publisher  and  the  bookseller 
are  agreed  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  a 
constant  and  increasing  demand  for  the  bet- 
ter books,  old  and  new.  These  conclusions 
are  not  novel;  it  would  be  curious  indeed  if 
the  great  development  of  libraries,  the  exten- 
sion and  elaboration  of  educational  work,  had 
not  resulted  in  more  general  and  more  dis- 
criminating use  of  books,  and  every  librarian 
knows  how  far  in  this  direction  desire  doth 
still  outrun  performance.  Nevertheless  it  is 
both  encouraging  and  helpful  to  look  back 
now  and  then  and  to  realize  that  progress 
though  slow  is  none  the  less  sure. 


IT  is  impossible  to  regard  with  satisfaction 
the  circumstances  involved  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion of  a  librarian  of  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Library.  The  choice  of  Miss  Countryman, 
who  has  proved  her  fitness  by  years  of  effi- 
cient service  as  assistant  librarian,  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  principle  of  promotion  for  merit 
and  in  itself  was  a  natural  and  commendable 
selection.  But  the  salary  paid  to  Miss  Coun- 
tryman as  librarian  is  one  thousand  dollars 
less  than  the  amount  previously  paid  for  the 
same  services,  and  at  the  same  time  the  post 
formerly  filled  by  her  has  been  abolished,  on 
the  ground  that  the  duties  of  librarian  and 
assistant  librarian  can  now  be  readily  com- 
bined. It  is  the  latter  action  that  is  especial- 
ly open  to  criticism.  The  reduction  of  the 
librarian's  salary,  it  is  stated  by  the  trustees, 
was  decided  upon  before  Miss  Countryman's 
election  and  applied  equally  to  all  candidates, 
whether  men  or  women;  but  the  addition  of 
the  duties  of  assistant  librarian  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  librarianship  was  a  stroke  of 
economic  genius  that  evidently  depended  upon 
Miss  Countryman's  election.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  had  a  man  been  chosen  as 
librarian  any  such  arrangement  as  this  would 
have  been  made,  and  if  under  those  conditions 
the  services  of  an  assistant  librarian  would 
have  been  required  the  injustice  of  the  trus- 
tees' action  is  most  apparent.  If  in  the  past 
the  administration  of  the  Minneapolis  libra- 
ry has  required  the  services  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Putnam  and  Dr.  Hosmer,  with  Miss 
Countryman  as  their  efficient  and  devoted 


deputy,  the  placing  of  this  double  burden  upon 
one  person  at  a  reduced  salary  is  not  only 
unfair  to  the  librarian  but  must  seriously 
affect  the  efficiency  and  development  of  the 
library  itself. 

Communications, 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AS  A   "CENTER." 

IT  has  more  than  once  been  found,  in  small 
communities,  that  the  local  public  library  can 
easily  be  made  the  natural  center  of  the  va- 
rious local  activities  of  the  community  —  lit- 
erary, scientific,  educational,  etc.  This  is, 
however,  not  impossible  in  the  larger  com- 
munities also;  and  in  the  "lecture  room"  of 
the  Providence  Public  Library  a  course  of 
"Public  library  talks"  has  been  planned  for, 
for  a  dozen  Monday  evenings  this  winter, 
under  the  general  heading  of  "Some  of  the 
educational  advantages  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
how  to  use  them." 

The  series  was  planned  by  the  Providence 
Mothers'  Club,  and  covers  a  very  wide  range. 
There  are  more  than  thirty  speakers  included 
in  the  list,  with  such  headings  as  "Music," 
"Physical  culture,"  "Normal  school,"  "Brown 
University,"  "Libraries,"  "The  school  for  the 
deaf,"  "Business  colleges,"  etc.  The  Catholic 
schools,  as  well  as  the  public  schools,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  scheme,  and  the  art 
museum  and  natural  history  museum  are  each 
assigned  a  place  in  the  program.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  such  a  plan  as  this  appeals  to 
a  wide  circle  of  readers  or  individuals,  and 
with  exceptional  interest. 

WILLIAM  E.  FOSTER. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY,    I 
Providence,  R.  I.  ( 

LIBRARY  REPORTS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 
WANTED. 

I  WOULD  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of 
the  printed  rules  of  as  many  libraries  as  pos- 
sible. I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  rules  of 
all  classes  of  libraries.  They  are  to  be  used 
for  study  and  comparison  by  two  library  stu- 
dents who  are  assisting  in  the  reorganization 
of  this  library.  Any  other  library  publications 
will  be  gratefully  received  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. OLIN  S.  DAVIS. 

LACONIA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  1 
Laconia,   N.   H.  ) 

PUBLICATIONS   FOR    DISTRIBUTION. 

THERE  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal  a 
nearly  complete  set  in  perfect  condition  of 
ten  Christian  Social  Union  publications.  As 
most  of  the  readers  of  the  JOURNAL  probably 
know,  these  form  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  labor  problem,  and  contain  articles  by 
prominent  thinkers  and  workers  in  social  re- 
form. The  undersigned  will  be  glad  to  send 
them  to  any  public  library  making  application. 

EMMA  L.  ADAMS. 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  I 
Plainfield,   N.  J.    f 
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SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES:  THE  ORIENTAL  COL- 
LECTION OF  COUNT  PAUL  RIANT  NOW  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

BY  ALFRED  L.  P.  DENNIS,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  Bowdoin  College. 


IT  is  an  interesting  if  not  a  significant  fact 
that,  coincident  with  the  advent  of  the  United 
States  as  an  oriental  power  into  the  maelstrom 
of  world  politics,  three  collections  of  books 
and  manuscripts  dealing  with  oriental  subjects 
should  have  been  acquired  by  Americans. 
The  Landberg  collection  of  Arabic  manu- 
scripts was  given  to  Yale  University;  the  col- 
lection of  oriental  manuscripts  purchased  in 
Leyden  by  the  Messrs.  Garrett  is  at  present 
in  the  care  of  Princeton  University;  and  the 
oriental  library  of  the  late  Count  Paul  Riant 
came  to  Harvard  University,  the  larger  part 
as  a  gift  from  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge  of 
Boston  and  his  son  Archibald  Gary  Coolidge, 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  Harvard.* 
Special  collections  usually  represent  an  inter- 
est long  continued  on  the  part  of  some  one 
man  in  a  special  topic  or  period  or  in  a  par- 
ticular nationality  or  civilization.  It  is  rare 
that  a  special  collection  should  have  an  inter- 
national, even  an  inter-continental,  character 
in  which  times  and  periods  are  of  small  con- 
sequence. Yet  Count  Riant  seems  early  to 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  in  the  history 
of  Europe  few  matters  are  so  fundamental 
as  the  contact  of  European  civilization  with 
that  of  Asia.  This  contact,  whether  in  peace 
or  war,  whether  under  the  guise  of  religion 
or  trade,  seemed  to  him  to  require  that  spe- 
cial study  to  which  only  a  subject  of  wide 
bearing  and  deep  significance  is  entitled.  To 
show  scholars  the  character  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  Count  Riant  devoted  the  best  years 
of  his  life,  by  collecting  a  great  library 
dealing  with  the  minutest  details  of  the  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  Asia.  Further- 
more his  interests  were  even  wider  than  is 
shown  by  this  collection;  for  he  also  made  a 
Scandinavian  collection  which  now  enriches 

*  The  purchase  of  that  part  of  the  library  devoted 
to  theology  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  was  provided 
for  by  a  gift  from  John  Harvey  Treat,  Esq.,  of 
Lawrence,  and  a  contribution  from  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  while  $2000  was  drawn  from  the 
library  funds. 


Yale.  We  therefore  have  double  reason  to 
appreciate  the  talents  and  work  of  this  biblio- 
phile. He  was  an  authority  on  the  subjects 
in. which  he  worked,  and  as  the  rich  collector 
of  rare  books,  the  patient  and  able  scholar,  and 
the  devoted  lover  of  things  oriental  he  has 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
East  and  has  made  possible  for  the  future, 
investigations  of  still  greater  value.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  give  him  due  praise 
at  this  time  or  to  speak  of  the  man  apart 
from  his  books.  Our  present  interest  is  to 
discover  as  briefly  as  possible  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  oriental  library  and  to  point  out 
its  value  to  American  students  of  Eastern 
affairs. 

This  collection  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
manuscripts  is  the  result  of  holding  to  one 
idea,  fundamental  to  the  unity  of  history  and 
far  reaching  in  its  effects.  The  theme  of 
Count  Riant's  life  work  was  the  relation  of 
Western  Europe  to  the  Levant  and  he  de- 
clared the  vitality  of  that  connection  in  all 
he  did.  The  subject  of  his  Doctor's  thesis 
was  the  Scandinavians  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
his  later  writings  embodied  a  research  which 
aimed  to  clarify  and  illustrate  his  central 
thought,  though  his  personal  tastes  as  an  in- 
vestigator led  him  to  emphasize  the  role  of 
Latin  peoples  and  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  struggle  between  East  and  West.  The 
Societe  de  1'Orient  Latin,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder  and  patron,  represented  these 
ideas.  But  he  did  not  let  his  own  feeling 
seriously  limit  his  field  of  vision  as  a  col- 
lector of  books  nor  did  he  value  good  editions 
solely  for  their  rarity  but  with  the  eye  of  a 
student.  To  this  conception  of  history  he 
added  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  smaller 
religious  orders,  in  the  details  of  Western 
History  and  in  the  popular  ideas  of  Europeans 
about  the  East. 

His  Oriental  library  may  be  divided  into 
five  sections:  i,  The  church;  2,  Geography 
and  travels;  3,  History;  4,  Literature;  5, 
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Bibliography,  including  manuscripts  and  in- 
cunabula. A  hasty  glance  at  each  division 
may  enable  us  to  judge  the  relative  value  of 
each,  though  we  must  remember  that  this  is 
not  only  a  historical  collection,  but,  what  is 
more  valuable  to  the  student,  a  library  given 
up  to  the  life  of  Europe  in  the  nearer  East, 
and  to  the  history  of  Europe  as  it  was  touched 
by  the  East. 

1.  Under  the  heading  of  the  Church  over 
2000  titles  are  found,  of  which  fully  half  deal 
with  Mediaeval  Church  history.     Though  the 
crusading  impulse  and  the  growth  of  religious 
organizations   are   given    a    large   place,    the 
true  strength  of  this  section  lies  in  the  litera- 
ture treating  of  relics,  pilgrimages,  and  hagi- 
ography.      Mysticism    in    theology    and    the 
miraculous  in  religion  are  subjects  for  about 
800   authors.     The   role   of   shrines   and   the 
actual  relation  of  clergy  and  laity  as  shown 
by  these  contemporary  writers  go  far  to  fix 
the   real   place   of  the   Church   in   Mediaeval 
society.     Without   going   into   details,   a   fair 
example  of  this  point  is  the  165  titles  on  "Our 
Lord's    Passion."      Realize    that    the    Virgin 
and  the  Saints  are  given  proportionate  atten- 
tion and  an  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  field 
open  to  those  who  wish  to  go  further  than 
Church  Councils  or  papal  elections. 

2.  Geography,  the  second  division,  brings 
the  Orient  to  the  front,  for  of  1500  books  of 
travel  nine-tenths  deal  with  places  east  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  of  these  the  Holy  Land  claims 
the  greater  number.     The  stories  of  pilgrims 
prior  to  the  year  1000  are  valuable  but  not 
numerous;  during  the  crusading  period  a  fair 
record  is  made;  but  the  accounts  of  the  isth, 
i6th  and  I7th  century  travellers  form  a  unique 
contribution  to  our  knowledge.    There  are  of 
course  many  modern  books  and  in  addition 
a  series  of  special  collections  upon  particular 
localities    such    as    Lebanon    and    the    Holy 
Sepulchre.     As  a  record  of  European  travel 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  during  the  period  of 
the   later   crusades    and   of  the   Renaissance 
these  books  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  though 
the  student  must  regret  the  lack  of  oriental 
descriptions    and    the    relatively    small    place 
given  to   other  regions  of  the  nearer   East 
He  should  remember,  however,  that  as  a  col- 
lector Count  Riant  was  an  enthusiastic  cru- 
sader of  the  purest  motives.     With  eyes  full 
of  religious  faith  he  saw  only  Jerusalem  be- 
fore him;  he  was  not  distracted  by  Arabic 


geographers,   by   commercial   interests   or  by 
expeditions  in  Asia  Minor  or  Egypt. 

3.  In  the  third  division,  that  of  History, 
all  I  can  attempt  is  a  mere  list  of  its  subdivi- 
sions, as  the  value  of  its  contents  car.  be  esti- 
mated only  on  a  closer  view  than  is  here  pos- 
sible. In  the  first  place  the  material  for  deter- 
mining the  territorial  distribution  of  crusa- 
ders is  at  hand;  for  this  question  interested 
Count  Riant  and  he  gathered  books  of  her- 
aldry, and  local  and  family  history.  Then 
turning  to  his  favored  subject  he  massed  the 
material  on  the  crusades  in  great  complete- 
ness. As  an  illustration  of  his  thoroughness 
we  might  note  five  editions  of  Villehardouin, 
including  the  first,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Accolti.  Topical  treatment  is  also  as  care- 
fully provided,  for  in  addition  to  the  general 
works  and  usual  sources  for  the  fourth  cru- 
sade a  special  list  of  seventy-five  titles  is 
added,  very  few  of  which  would  fail  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  student  of  this  expedition.  These 
are  examples  taken  at  random.  But  after  all 
the  unusual  character  of  the  library  is  to  be 
seen  best  in  what  might  be  called  the  Ottoman 
section,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  East- 
ern Question  from  the  I4th  to  the  I7th  cen- 
turies. It  certainly  contains  the  rarest  his- 
torical works  in  the  entire  collection,  for  every 
European  book  of  real  value  upon  Ottoman 
history  is  included,  and  in  addition  there  are 
several  sets  of  German,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese  pamphlets.  These  include  ser- 
mons, verse  and  every  sort  of  current  popular 
literature  concerning  the  Turks.  A  well- 
known  German  dealer  has  recently  said  that 
Count  Riant  paid  him  800  marks  for  the  44 
Portuguese  items  alone,  and  they  are  few  in 
number  compared  with  the  other  sets.  In 
Italian  there  are  over  75  contemporary  poems 
inspired  by  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  the 
German  sermons  of  that  century  are  even 
more  numerous.  The  Turkish  peril  of  the 
i6th  and  I7th  centuries  is  thus  exhaustively 
treated.  Here  again  the  lack  of  Oriental 
sources  may  be  criticised,  though  a  few  By- 
zantine and  some  of  the  better  known  Arabic 
works  are  to  be  seen.  The  truth  is  that  while 
Count  Riant  was  a  historian  interested  in  the 
East  he  was  not  an  Oriental  scholar.  In  judg- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  collection  in  the  field 
of  economics  a  corresponding  statement  might 
be  made,  though  there  are  over  200  titles  on 
the  history  of  commerce,  for  the  most  part 
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in  the  Orient,  and  among  them  Mosto  and 
Passi  of  the  15th  century,  both  represented  in 
rare  editions.  However,  within  its  limits,  the 
historical  division  can  easily  withstand  attack. 

4.  Literature  and  philology  with  1000  titles 
include  selections  from  modern  Greek  litera- 
ture, a  number  of  Provengal  and  old  French 
texts,  chiefly  illustrative  of  chivalry  and  the 
crusades,  and  collections  of  mediaeval  romans. 
Tasso  is  distinguished  by  a  special  section  and 
"La  Gerusalemme  liberata"   appears   in  over 
50  editions  with  a  suitable  accompaniment  of 
commentaries. 

5.  The  division  of  Bibliography,  including 
manuscripts  and  incunabula,  is  a  small  library 
in   itself  and   can   receive  only  scant  notice 
here.    There  are  700  titles  under  bibliography, 
of   which   many   are   published    catalogs.      It 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  "Catalogue  de 
la  bibliotheque  de  feu   M.   le  comte  Riant," 
prepared  by  MM.  L.  de  Germon  and  L.  Palain 
(Picard,  Paris,  1899.    2  v.    8vo),  is  a  model 
of   bibliographical    skill    and    industry.      The 
manuscripts  number  116,  the  majority  touch- 
ing the  church  more  or   less  closely.     One, 
the  Opuscula  varia  of  Saint  Jerome,  is  of  the 
I2th  century;    three,    including  the    Sermons 
of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  are  of  the  I3th ;  but  most 
of  the  others  are  of  the  I5th  and  i6th  cen- 
turies.    Students  of  palaeography  and  diplo- 
matics   will    find    good    material    here,    and 
there  are  several  manuscripts  which  deserve 
to  be  edited.     The  majority  of  the  hundred 
incunabula  are  in  excellent  condition,  two  of 
1475  being  remarkable;  and  many  are  so  rare 
as  to  have  been  unknown  even  to  the  editors 
of  Hain's  catalog. 

Mere  words  about  books  are  unsatisfactory ; 
an  examination  of  the  printed  catalog  would 
be  far  more  useful ;  but  what  is  really  needed 
is  a  body  of  students  capable  of  making 
profitable  use  of  these  books.  While  it  is 
possible  now  to  call  attention  to  this  notable 
library  the  final  verdict  of  praise  can  have 
its  due  value  only  after  a  generation  of  inves- 
tigators has  handled  the  material.  In  this 
connection  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  recall  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  Semitic  Museum 
at  Harvard,  and  further,  the  fact  that  pur- 
chases from  the  Schefer  collection  and  steady 
acquisitions  along  kindred  lines  are  rapidly 
making  it  possible  for  students  at  Harvard 
to  investigate  oriental  matters  under  excep- 
tionally favorable  conditions.  It  is  to  be 


hoped  that  soon  scholarship  will  so  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  problem  of  Asia  and  in 
particular  of  the  great  Eastern  Question  of 
mediaeval  and  modern  history  that  we  may 
realize  more  clearly  and  express  more  fittingly 
the  thanks  due  from  all  students  of  history  to 
those  whose  broad-minded  generosity  has 
given  these  books  to  America. 

NOTE. — It  is  the  pleasant  duty  of  a  library 
which  has  received  a  collection  so  special  in 
range  and  rich  in  extent  as  the  Riant  library, 
first  —  to  make  it  known  to  others,  and  second 
—  to  develop  it  and  continue  its  growth. 

The  first  part  of  that  duty  the  Harvard  Li- 
brary has  endeavored  to  perform  —  in  part, 
at  least  —  by  distributing  copies  of  the  orig- 
inal catalog  of  its  portion  of  Count  Riant's 
collection  to  many  libraries,  where  it  seemed 
they  would  be  of  value,  at  the  same  time 
issuing  a  circular  calling  the  attention  of 
scholars  and  librarians  to  the  transference  of 
the  library  to  this  country  and  its  acquisition 
by  the  Library  of  Harvard  University.  A  few 
copies  of  the  catalog  still  remain  undistrib- 
uted, and  these  can  be  deposited  or  lent  to  li- 
braries where  original  studies  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  subjects  concerned  are  likely  to 
be  undertaken. 

The  second  part  of  that  duty  —  the  develop- 
ment of  the  collection  and  the  continuance  of 
its  growth  —  has  been  consistently  carried  on, 
with  an  attempt  to  maintain,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  spirit  with  which  the  original  owner 
of  the  books  would  have  done  the  work  An- 
other portion  of  Count  Riant's  library,  pre- 
viously overlooked  by  his  executors,  has  lately 
been  purchased  almost  en  bloc,  numbering 
about  seven  hundred  volumes.  Extensive  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  Scandinavian, 
Ottoman  and  Crusade  collections.  Though 
the  Yale  library  received  the  major  portion 
of  the  Riant  Scandinavian  books,  many  of 
Yale's  duplicates  have  been  acquired,  and 
other  large  and  valuable  purchases  been  made 
for  the  Harvard  Scandinavian  shelves. 

The  historical  section  of  the  oriental  por- 
tion of  his  library  has,  however,  received  the 
greatest  care  and  improvement.  After  Count 
Riant's  Ottoman*  books  had  been  received 
and  the  books  already  in  the  library,  related 

*  By  Ottoman  is  meant  the  books  dealing  with 
Ottoman  history  and  geography  and  history  of  the 
Eastern  Question. 
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to  them  in  subject,  had  been  arranged  with 
them,  the  Ottoman  collection  numbered  about 
2400  volumes.  The  accessions  since  then  num- 
ber nearly  900  volumes.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  the  first  number  are  included 
in  many  cases  more  than  one  title  to  a  volume 
—  for  example,  in  the  Riant  collection  395 
plaquettes  (contemporary  pamphlet  accounts) 
appear  on  the  shelf-list  as  fourteen  volumes 
and  are  so  counted.  Booksellers'  catalogs 
and  lists  from  the  principal  foreign  dealers 
are  carefully  watched,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  from  October,  1902, 
to  October,  1903,  over  seven  hundred  provi- 
sional orders  for  books  to  be  classified  as 
Ottoman  were  investigated,  and  during  the 
month  following  the  latter  date  about  four 
hundred  orders  have  been  investigated. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  accessions  of 


the  past  year  were  a  special  collection  of 
thirty  Spanish  plaquettes,  in  4°,  bought  from 
Vindel  of  Madrid.  Most  of  these  relate  to 
the  wars  with  the  Turks  in  the  early  part  of 
the  I7th  century  and  are  much  rarer  than 
accounts  of  the  same  character  in  Italian  or 
German.  A  superb  edition  of  D'Ohsson's 
"Tableau  generate  de  1'Empire  Ottoman"  in 
three  imperial  folio  volumes  may  also  be  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  several  interesting  incuna- 
bula. To  enumerate  all  additions  of  interest 
or  value  would  be,  however,  to  list  almost  all 
the  accessions. 

The  endeavor  is  to  draw  the  attention  of 
scholars  to  the  collection,  and  so  develop  it 
that  scholars  may  find  here  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial, of  sources  and  of  collateral  matter,  of 
original  editions  and  commentaries,  all  relat- 
ing to  the  subjects  concerned.  E.  H.  V. 


THE    SPECIALIZATION    OF    LIBRARIES.* 


BY  JAMES  H.  CANFIELD,  Librarian    Columbia  University. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  quite  briefly 
concerning  the  specialization  of  libraries. 
Those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  modern  public  library,  and 
who  are  most  closely  in  touch  with  its  ad- 
ministration, understand  full  well  that  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  which  are  only  beginning 
to  be  experienced  to-day  must  increase  in 
number  and  importance  and  in  difficulty  of 
solution  as  years  pass.  Precisely  as  those 
who  have  much  to  do  with  the  card-catalog 
of  a  large  library  look  forward  with  some  tre- 
pidation to  the  day  when  it  would  seem  that 
it  must  break  because  of  its  own  weight,  so 
both  trustees  and  librarians  are  wondering 
how  they  can  possibly  manage  to  shelve  and 
care  for  the  enormous  aggregations  of  books 
which  the  near  future  must  bring  to  all  li- 
braries, under  existing  policies. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  floor-space  and  stack-room  calls  for  a 
division  of  labor,  and  for  such  general 
schemes  or  measures  as  will  prevent  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  purchases  and  storage. 
Whether  this  may  be  met  entirely  and  in  the 

*  Read  before  New  York  Library  Club,  Nov.  12, 
1903- 


most  satisfactory  manner  by  specialization, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Just  at  present  this  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  most  feasible  schemes 
presented,  if  not  the  most  feasible. 

Something  of  this  is  being  done  already, 
in  New  York  City.  The  Bar  Association,  for 
example,  has  established  a  library  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  members,  which  no  other  or- 
ganization in  the  city  would  think  of  dupli- 
cating. The  Academy  of  Medicine  has 
brought  together  a  notable  collection  of  titles, 
which  makes  both  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able any  similar  collection  under  any  other 
auspices  whatever.  Some  of  the  life  and  fire 
insurance  companies  have  developed  quite  ex- 
traordinary libraries  along  their  own  lines, 
and  though  these  are  still  largely  in  the  nature 
of  private  libraries  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  before  long  the  wisdom  of  uniting  them 
into  a  large  single  library  upon  this  specific 
theme  will  be  clearly  seen.  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
just  authorized  the  United  Engineering  Socie- 
ties to  draw  on  him  "for  a  million,  or  more  if 
necessary"  for  a  club  house  and  library.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  believe  that  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  will  find  it  desirable  at  no 
distant  date  to  gather  into  one  place  for  the 
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use  of  its  members  and  of  such  of  the  general 
public  as  have  occasional  and  specific  inter- 
est therein,  a  library  which  will  be  to  com- 
merce and  trade  and  industry  what  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  is  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  this  city.  The  New 
York  Historical  Society  has  already  gathered 
largely  along  its  own  lines,  and  is  planning 
still  further  accumulations. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  any 
organization  in  the  city  under  any  name  what- 
ever and  with  any  purpose  whatever  to  under- 
take to  duplicate  these  collections.  It  is  en- 
tirely true  that  these  and  all  other  aggrega- 
tions of  titles  necessarily  overlap  more  or  less. 
The  plain  and  sensible  business  proposition  is 
to  see  that  they  overlap  less  rather  than  more. 
As  further  illustration,  Columbia  University 
is  just  building  up  a  reference  library  for  the 
undergraduates  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  At  present  it  contains  perhaps 
five  hundred  volumes,  each  of  which  can  un- 
doubtedly be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  This 
reference  library  will  be  enlarged  from  year 
to  year,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever 
exceed  2500  titles.  Many  a  law  firm  in  the 
city  brings  together  for  the  greater  conveni- 
ence of  its  daily  work  quite  a  large  collection 
of  texts  and  reports,  all  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Bar  Association. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  private  libraries  of 
all  professional  men.  But  all  these  are  in  the 
nature  of  tools  or  laboratory  equipment, 
which  must  be  kept  within  easy  reach  to  satis- 
fy an  immediate  demand.  There  is  no 
thought  of  rivalry  or  competition,  and  the 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  these  laboratory- 
libraries  as  close  as  possible  to  an  efficient 
minimum. 

Still  further  differentiation  is  practiced  in 
this  city.  Columbia  University  subscribes  for 
a  large  number  of  strictly  technical  periodicals 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  Public  Library, 
and  the  Public  Library  subscribes  for  a  goodly 
number  of  popular  magazines  which  find  no 
place  at  the  University.  Something  of  the 
same  rule  applies  to  the  purchase  of  books. 
The  University  would  not  buy  what  may  be 
called  a  popular  botany  or  a  popular  astron- 
omy, and  the  Public  Library  would  rarely  buy 
technical  works  along  these  lines.  There  is 
no  earthly  reason  why  a  public  library  should 
accumulate  say  fifteen  hundred  titles  on  Kant, 


or  a  like  number  on  Goethe,  or  twice  this  on 
Dante,  or  fourteen  thousand  on  Education  — 
but  a  University  library  is  exceptionally  for- 
tunate which  has  such  collections  on  its 
shelves.  The  general  theory  is  that  the  Public 
Library  buys  that  in  which  the  general  public 
is  interested,  the  University  builds  its  library 
around  the  work  of  specialists  and  ministers 
to  the  needs  of  scholars.  What  I  have  said 
of  Columbia  University  undoubtedly  applies 
to  the  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  city  —  to  such  institutions  generally. 

Going  outside  of  the  locality,  it  seems  en- 
tirely natural  that  there  should  be  at  some 
central  point,  as  at  Washington,  a  great  na- 
tional library  which  should  be  an  Omnium 
Gatherum  —  where  practically  everything  can 
be  found :  and  from  which  it  be  may  said  in 
passing  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  borrow 
nearly  everything.  Each  state  will  naturally 
enough  establish  either  through  some  public 
organization  at  its  capital  or  through  some  ac- 
cepted and  endorsed  private  or  semi-private 
organization,  complete  collections  relating  to 
its  own  history  and  development.  In  each  of 
the  special  divisions  of  the  country,  we  nat- 
urally expect  special  collections  to  arise.  We 
instinctively  turn  to  Boston  for  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  New  England,  to  Cleve- 
land for  the  history  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
to  Chicago  for  collections  concerning  the 
Middle  West,  to  Madison  for  information 
about  the  Northwest  Territory,  to  St.  Louis 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  earlier  and  more  complete  records  of 
the  country  covered  by  Spanish  grants,  to 
New  Orleans  for  the  history  of  the  South. 
Here  again  there  will  be  some  necessary  over- 
lapping, but  there  ought  to  be  no  competition, 
no  unnecessary  duplication. 

As  an  undertaking  which  has  been  worked 
out  with  practical  success,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  may  be  successful  elsewhere,  I 
may  refer  to  library  conditions  in  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  By  an  agreement  made 
some  years  ago  and  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently maintained,  the  State  Library  has  de- 
voted its  resources  to  law  titles,  the  Public 
Library  has  restricted  its  purchases  to  books 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  general  public 
demand,  the  State  Historical  Society  has  fol- 
lowed closely  the  line  which  its  title  would 
indicate,  and  the  library  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity has  prepared  itself  to  meet  scholarly  de- 
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mands.  By  wise  and  generous  provision,  all 
these  libraries  are  open  freely  to  the  public  — 
as  far  as  the  public  exhibits  an  intelligent 
demand.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  University 
library  is  open  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
some  definite  bit  of  inquiry  or  research  along 
scholarly  lines,  and  whose  demands  cannot 
be  met  in  the  Public  Library;  the  State  Li- 
brary is  open  freely  to  the  attorneys  of  the 
state  and  of  the  city,  and  to  the  law  students 
of  the  University;  the  Historical  Library  is 
open  to  any  reputable  citizen  who  desires  to 
inform  himself  as  to  the  early  or  current  his- 
tory of  his  state.  The  Public  Library  of 
course  is  open  to  the  entire  public,  as  is  cus- 
tomary. None  of  these  libraries  are  open  to 
mere  loiterers,  to  those  who  simply  desire  to 
kill  time  or  to  find  a  comfortable  corner  on  a 
cold  day  —  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
such  unlawful  use. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  one  condition-prece- 
dent to  successful  specialization  will  be  great- 
er freedom  of  access  to  the  collections  which 
are  now  deemed  more  or  less  private.  Li- 
braries which  are  now  open  to  members  only, 
will  find  some  way  of  meeting  the  more  oc- 
casional demand  of  the  inquirer  who  is  a  non- 
resident or  at  least  a  non-member.  Collec- 
tions which  are  now  behind  the  closed  doors 
of  strictly  private  ownership,  will  either  pass 
entire  to  public  uses  or  else  will  be  open  free- 
ly to  the  scholar  and  the  specialist.  In  gen- 
eral, there  will  arise  again  something  of  the 
spirit  of  ancient  Athens,  in  which  all  that  is 
best  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  state 
—  which  with  us  would  mean  to  the  service  of 
the  people.  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  considered  reprehensible  and 
miserly  to  keep  gold  coin  out  of  general  cir- 
culation in  order  that  its  owner  may  delight 
his  senses,  including  that  of  ownership ;  while 
there  are  no  words  of  criticism  or  censure  for 
one  who  accumulates  in  his  private  library  the 
most  important  manuscripts  or  the  most  rare 
editions  in  the  world's  literature,  or  crowds 
the  walls  of  his  private  gallery  with  the  works 
of  the  old  or  the  best  masters.  Something  of 
all  this  of  course  is  undoubtedly  the  right  of 
every  man,  and  I  understand  full  well  the  dif- 
ficulty of  establishing  what  may  be  called 
reasonable  limits.  But  I  sincerely  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  those  who  can 
afford  to  become  the  owners  of  the  best  things 
in  the  world  will  so  place  them  that  the  gen- 


eral public  may  enjoy  them  and  be  stimulated 
by  them.  I  would  leave  to  every  owner  such 
few  choice  examples  of  art  as  may  grace  the 
walls  of  the  rooms  which  he  occupies  daily, 
but  all  else  with  large  and  generous  thought 
of  public  welfare  should  go  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum.  And  I  would  make  this  rule  of 
life  apply  to  all  that  will  enrich  the  libraries 
of  the  world  —  making  these  libraries  in  turn 
generous  to  a  fault  in  the  use  of  their  treas- 
ures. When  this  time  comes,  and  it  surely  is 
coming,  the  necessity  for  specialization  will 
be  even  greater  than  now,  and  the  practical 
value  of  such  differentiation  of  collections  will 
be  beyond  estimate. 

Another  condition  of  successful  specializa- 
tion must  be,  necessarily,  a  system  of  inter- 
library  loans;  both  within  the  limits  of  the 
immediate  locality  and  beyond  these  limits, 
though  with  some  necessary  restriction.  To 
some  timid  souls  there  may  seem  lions  in  the 
way  of  this ;  but  with  more  general  agreement 
as  to  our  system  of  cataloging  and  classifica- 
tion, and  with  all  the  modern  means  of  inter- 
communication and  transportation,  there  is 
nothing  at  all  insurmountable  —  really  noth- 
ing requiring  very  prolonged  thought  or  ex- 
periment. 

I  have  spoken  in  general  terms  —  it  is  dif- 
ficult and  unnecessary  to  be  more  specific  just 
now.  The  most  real  and  concrete  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  such  a  movement  as  I  have 
outlined  is  the  lack  in  nearly  all  of  us  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  administrative  courage.  We  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  standards  of 
quantity  and  diversity  that  we  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept any  other.  Rather,  perhaps,  we  fear  that 
the  public,  our  patrons,  will  not  judge  us  by 
any  other.  We  are  anxious,  naturally  enough, 
to  show  rapid  growth  —  forgetting,  some- 
times, the  lesson  of  the  fungus.  We  are  too 
apt  to  seek  many  readers  rather  than  effective 
readers.  And  so  we  are  apt  to  turn  away 
from  a  proposition  like  that  of  specialization 
with  some  remark  about  its  being  a  very  good 
thing  in  theory  but  impossible  in  practical  de- 
tail. Yet  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
this.  If  we  have  the  true  spirit  of  intelligent 
public  service  and  the  sincere  thought  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  rather  than  the  pride  of  ownership 
and  the  desire  to  accumulate  each  for  himself 
or  each  organization  for  itself,  the  co-opera- 
tive spirit  instead  of  the  competitive  —  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  work  out  details. 
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RECENT   REFERENCE   BOOKS:    SUPPLEMENTING  THE  A.  L.  A.  "GUIDE." 
BY  ALICE  B.  KROEGER,  Drexel  Institute  Library. 


THE  following  list  includes  reference  books 
and  bibliographies  published  since  the  issue 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  "Guide  to  reference  books," 
that  is  from  June,  1902,  and  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  it.  A  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  aids  and  guides 
have  appeared  since  that  date,  some  of  which 
are  most  important,  while  others  although 
useful  are  not  indispensable.  There  are  many 
new  editions  which  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Continuations  or  annuals  have  been  usually 
omitted. 

In  the  list  there  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
popular  and  scholarly  reference  books,  of 
which  both  kinds  are  to  be  found  side  by  side 
on  the  shelves  of  our  large  public  libraries. 
The  reference  librarian  has  use  for  every 
kind  of  ready  reference  book  in  meeting  the 
miscellaneous  class  of  readers  who  come  to 
the  library.  He  will  need  to  keep  many  of  the 
most  popular  almost  at  his  elbow  —  at  least  he 
will  keep  them  where  they  ^  will  be  safe  from 
the  too  eager  searchers  after  miscellaneous 
information  who  may  in  their  eagerness  for- 
get that  the  book  belongs  to  the  library,  and 
in  their  forgetfulness  walk  off  with  the  book. 
A  certain  class  of  reference  books,  especially 
those  whose  size  does  not  protect  them,  it  will 
be  wise  to  permit  to  be  consulted  only  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  reference  librarian  or 
his  assistant.  Scholarly  reference  books,  on 
the  contrary,  do  not  so  often  suffer  from  the 
absent-mindedness  of  their  readers. 

Among  the  books  of  the  past  year  have  ap- 
peared two  or  three  bearing  the  title  "en- 
cyclopedia" which  are  not  encyclopedic  in 
point  of  arrangement.  These  are  of  no  prac- 
tical use  to  reference  libraries  and  have  there- 
fore been  omitted.  Such  are  Holt's  "Ency- 
clopaedia of  etiquette,"  and  "Encyclopaedia  of 
cookery,"  and  the  "Cyclopedia  of  engineering," 
published  by  the  American  Technical  So- 
ciety, Boston. 

The  large  number  of  new  reference  books, 
dictionaries  and  cyclopedias  is  but  an  evi- 
dence of  the  demand  that  information  shall 
be  put  in  as  convenient  a  form  as  possible 


for  easy  consultation.  A  reference  depart- 
ment to  be  useful  must  be  easy  of  access, 
must  have  little  or  no  red-tape  in  using  it, 
must  be  well  classified,  and  must  contain 
every  possible  up-to-date  reference  book. 
And,  last  but  not  least,  the  reference  depart- 
ment must  be  presided  over  by  the  right  per- 
son to  make  its  resources  available. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 

The  past  year  has  added  materially  to  our 
store  of  encyclopedias.  No  satisfactory  Amer- 
ican encyclopedia  had  been  available  for  some 
years.  Now  there  are  two  important  produc- 
tions well  under  way  and  competing  for 
favor.  Between  the  "New  international 
cyclopedia"  and  the  "Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana" it  is  difficult  to  choose.  Both  are  plan- 
ned to  consist  of  about  17  volumes  (their 
cost  is  practically  the  same),  both  are  well 
illustrated,  in  both  the  articles  are  of  about 
the  same  length,  and  both  are  edited  by  well- 
known  men. 

The  "New  international  cyclopedia"  (N. 
Y.,  Dodd,  1902-03,  v.  1-14,  to  Rice,  subscrip- 
tion) is  an  entirely  new  work  thoroughly 
American,  in  which  specific  subjects  are  con- 
cisely treated  under  their  names.  It  includes 
biographies  of  living  as  well  as  of  dead  celeb- 
rities, the  maps  are  new  and  it  has  other  ex- 
cellent features,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  inclusion  of  many  noted  names  in 
fiction,  and  the  illustrations. 

The  "Encyclopedia  Americana"  (N.  Y., 
The  Americana  Co.,  1903,  v.  1-4,  subscrip- 
tion) is  very  similar  to  the  International  in 
general  make-up.  It  has  not  been  in  use  suf- 
ficiently long  to  make  a  thorough  comparison 
with  its  rival. 

The  new  Supplement  to  itie  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  in  11  volumes,  has  been  com- 
pleted (N.  Y.,  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Co.,  1902,  $65.)  These  with  the  24  vols.  of 
the  9th  edition  constitute  the  loth  edition  of 
this  famous  encyclopedia.  Of  this  supple- 
ment, vol.  10  is  devoted  to  maps,  forming  an 
atlas  volume.  It  is  apparent  in  comparing  it 
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with  the  "Century  atlas"  that  the  same  plates 
have  been  used  in  both  works,  the  chief  dif- 
ference being  that  in  the  E.  B.  volume  the 
maps  devoted  to  England  come  first  and  are 
more  numerous,  showing  in  detail  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  This  with  a  few 
other  slight  changes  constitutes  the  only  dif- 
ference in  the  maps  of  the  two  atlases.  The 
use  of  the  Century  plates  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  size  of  this  volume  of  the 
encyclopedia,  and  the  publishers  have  there- 
fore seen  fit  to  make  the  atlas  and  index 
volumes  (v.  10-11)  larger  than  the  rest  of  the 
set.  The  index  volume  refers  not  only  to  the 
supplement  but  to  the  original  work  as  well. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  supplement  was  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  9th  edition  of  the  Britan- 
nica,  but  the  publishers  also  planned  to 
make  it  an  encyclopedia  dealing  with  recent 
events  and  improvements  which  might  be 
used  independently.  A  library  with  limited 
means  would  do  better  to  buy  the  "New  inter- 
national" or  the  "Encyclopedia  Americana" 
rather  than  this. 

A  new  edition  of  Meyer's  "Conversations- 
lexicon"  has  been  begun,  of  which  four  vol- 
umes have  been  published. 

CYCLOPEDIAS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

PHILOSOPHY.  The  second  volume  of  Bald- 
win's "Dictionary  of  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy" completes  the  alphabet;  the  remaining 
third  volume  will  be  devoted  to  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject. 

THEOLOGY.  Cheyne's  "Encyclopaedia  Bib- 
lica"  has  been  completed,  the  fourth  volume 
appearing  during  the  past  year. 

A  new  edition  (7th)  of  Young's  "Analyti- 
cal concordance  to  the  Bible"  contains  four 
new  supplements  (Lond.  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  21  j.). 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  U.  S.  Government  Offi- 
cials. Mosher's  "Executive  register  of  the 
United  States,  1789-1902"  (Bait.,  The  Lord 
Baltimore  Press,  1903,  $2),  contains  in  con- 
venient form  information  concerning  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States  and  their 
cabinets,  including  the  laws  governing  their 
elections,  appointments,  qualifications,  and 
term  of  office,  the  electoral  and  popular  vote 
at  each  election,  etc. 

Year-books.  The  "Municipal  year-book" 
for  1902,  edited  by  M.  N.  Baker  (N.  Y.,  En- 
gineering News  Publishing  Co.,  $3),  is  the 


first  issue.  It  chiefly  relates  to  engineering 
matters  concerning  municipalities  and  rec- 
ords the  population,  assessed  valuation, 
names  of  principal  city  officials,  municipal  or 
private  ownership  of  public  works,  with 
names  of  companies,  etc.  The  arrangement 
of  the  main  part  of  the  annual  is  that  cities 
are  placed  under  their  states,  which  are  ar- 
ranged geographically.  In  the  introduction 
are  given  summaries  arranged  according  to 
the  size  of  cities  and  towns.  No  volume  for 
1903  has  appeared. 

Census.  The  "Abstract  of  the  I2th  census 
of  the  United  States,  1900,"  has  recently  been 
issued.  The  tables  relate  to  population,  mor- 
tality, agriculture,  manufactures.  The  full 
rabies  of  the  census  in  10  vols.  issued  during 
the  past  year  include :  Population,  2  vols., 
Vital  statistics,  2  vols.,  Agriculture,  2  vols., 
Manufactures,  4  vols. 

Commerce.  The  discontinuance  of  the 
"Commercial  year-book"  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  contained  statistical  information  relating 
to  commerce  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  else- 
where in  so  convenient  a  form. 

Business.  The  "American  business  and  ac- 
counting encyclopaedia,"  a  standard  reference 
book  for  accountants  and  business  men,  by 
E.  H.  Beach  and  W.  W.  Thorne  (Detroit, 
Book-keeper  Publishing  Co.,  1002,  $10),  is  a 
large  volume  of  1090  pages  which  treats  of 
the  science  of  accounts,  advertising,  promot- 
ing and  business  management  generally. 
There  is  no  other  reference  book  of  exactly 
this  character. 

Money.  Smith's  "Financial  dictionary" 
(N.  Y.,  Smith,  1903,  $7.50)  is  a  dictionary 
of  terms  employed  in  financial  and  allied 
commercial  affairs,  in  addition  to  which 
longer  articles  are  included,  treating  more  at 
length  important  financial  topics. 

Education.  Cubberley's  "Syllabus  of  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  education"  (N.  Y., 
Macmillan,  1902,  2  v.,  $2.50)  is  important 
for  its  bibliographies,  which  make  it  the  most 
recent  bibliographical  work  on  the  subject  of 
education. 

The  "Bibliography  of  education  for  1002," 
compiled  by  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  and  I.  E.  Lord 
in  the  Educational  Review  for  June,  1903,  is 
the  4th  similar  annual  summary  of  educa- 
tional literature.  It  is  a  classified  and  an- 
notated list  of  the  most  important  magazine 
articles  as  well  as  of  the  books  of  the  year. 
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Insurance.  Hayden's  "Annual  cyclopedia 
of  insurance  in  the  United  States,  1902-03," 
(Hartford,  Ct.,  Insurance  Journal  Co.,  $2.50) 
is  not  very  important.  It  includes  accounts 
of  life  insurance  companies,  legal  decisions 
and  other  brief  articles  on  insurance. 

Superstitions.  The  "Encyclopcedia  of  su- 
perstitions, folk-lore  and  the  occult  sciences 
of  the  world;  a  comprehensive  library  of 
human  belief  and  practice  in  the  mysteries 
of  life"  (Chic.,  J.  H.  Yewdale  and  Sons  Co., 
1903,  $9)  is  in  three  volumes.  It  is  a  curious 
compilation  of  proverbs,  sayings,  and  other 
information  pertaining  to  magic,  witchcraft, 
hypnotism,  spiritualism,  telepathy,  clairvoy- 
ance, etc.  The  arrangement  is  not  alphabeti- 
cal but  topical,  with  such  divisions  as  Birth 
and  child  life,  Love  and  marriage,  Death, 
Family  life,  etc.  Many  of  the  divisions  have 
an  alphabetical  sub-arrangement.  There  is 
an  index.  Here  the  reference  librarian  may 
find  for  superstitious  readers  the  significance 
of  omens,  dreams,  etc. 

PHILOLOGY.  English  Synonyms.  March's 
"Thesaurus  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage" (Phil.,  Historical  Publishing  Co.,  1902, 
$15)  is  designed  "to  suggest  immediately 
any  desired  word  needed  to  express  exactly  a 
given  idea,"  and  includes  a  dictionary,  syno- 
nyms, antonyms,  idioms,  foreign  phrases,  pro- 
nunciations. In  addition  there  are  colored 
plates  showing  the  seals  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  fraternity  badges  of  colleges  and 
societies. 

Americanisms  and  Slang.  A  "New  dic- 
tionary of  Americanisms,  being  a  glossary  of 
words  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada"  (N.  Y.,  Louis  Weiss  & 
Co.,  1902,  $5)  is  by  Sylva  Clapin.  It  has  an 
appendix  in  which  all  substantives  are  classed 
analytically.  This  work  does  not  supersede 
Bartlett  and  other  authorities.  There  are 
omissions  and  errors. 

Italian.  Edgren's  "Italian  dictionary"  (N. 
Y.,  Holt,  1902,  $3)  is  a  very  good  dictionary 
of  the  language. 

SCIENCE.  Fernald's  "Scientific  side-lights" 
(N.  Y.,  Funk,  1903,  $5)  contains  selections 
from  standard  works  by  scientific  authorities 
illustrating  a  large  number  of  topics  relating 
to  science.  It  has  full  indexes  embracing 
30,000  topics  with  cross  references.  The  se- 
lections are  made  "for  some  truth  relating  to 
humanity  which  they  illustrate."  When  opin- 
ions differ,  conflicting  authorities  are  quoted. 


USEFUL  ARTS.  Medicine.  The  Index  medi- 
cus,  which  was  discontinued  in  1899  nas  been 
resumed  by  the  Carnegie  institution  under  the 
title  Index  medicus,  second  series,  1903,  ($5 
per  year). 

Domestic  Science.  "Harper's  cook  book 
encyclopaedia"  (N.  Y.,  Harper,  1902,  $1.50) 
is  arranged  like  a  dictionary.  It  consists 
mainly  of  receipts. 

FINE  ARTS.  Architecture.  A  new  cheaper 
edition  of  Longfellow's  "Cyclopedia  of  archi- 
tecture" can  now  be  obtained  for  $6. 

A  valuable  index  is  that  issued  by  the 
Academy  Architecture  and  Architectural 
Record  (Lond.,  Academy  Architecture,  1902, 
$1.75).  It  is  a  classified  index  to  vols.  1-21, 
1889-1902. 

Ceramics.  An  "Encyclopedia  of  ceramics," 
by  W.  P.  Jervis  (N.  Y.,  published  by  the  au- 
thor, 1902,  $6.50),  includes  terms  used  in  this 
art,  biographic  sketches,  marks,  monograms, 
etc. 

Music.  Hughes'  "Musical  guide"  (N.  Y., 
McClure,  Phillips,  1903,  $6)  is  not  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  reference  books  on 
this  subject  because  there  are  too  many  al- 
phabets. In  the  first  of  the  two  volumes, 
there  may  be  found  a  pronouncing  and  defin- 
ing dictionary  of  musical  terms,  instruments, 
etc.,  and  in  a  separate  part  of  the  same  vol- 
ume will  be  found  stories  of  the  operas,  while 
in  the  second  volume  there  is  a  pronouncing 
dictionary  of  given  names,  titles,  epithets,  etc., 
and  a  biographical  dictionary  of  musicians. 

LITERATURE.  General.  Brewer's  "The 
world's  best  essays"  (St.  Louis,  Kaiser,  1900, 
10  v.,  $35)  has  only  recently  been  added  to  the 
reference  shelves.  Its  arrangement  is  alpha- 
betical by  authors,  being  similar  in  general 
style  to  his  "World's  best  orations."  The  in- 
dex of  subjects  will  be  helpful  to  the  reference 
librarian. 

English  and  American.  The  second  volume 
of  Chambers'  "Cyclopedia  of  English  litera- 
ture," and  volumes  4  and  5  of  Moulton's  "Li- 
brary of  literary  criticism"  have  been  issued. 

Quotations.  The  reference  librarian  has 
frequent  need  for  collections  of  extracts  re- 
lating to  holidays.  A  most  convenient  guide 
has  been  furnished  in  Deems'  "Holy-days 
and  holidays"  (N.  Y.,  Funk,  1902,  $5),  a 
treasury  of  historical-  material,  sermons  in 
full  and  in  brief,  suggestive  thoughts,  and 
poetry,  relating  to  holy  day  and  holidays. 

Another  useful  book  of  quotation*  for  holi- 
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days  is  Ford's  "Every  day  in  the  year"  (N. 
Y.,  Dodd,  1902,  $1.60).  It  is  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  calendar,  and  includes  poems 
commemorative  of  some  great  event  in  his- 
tory, or  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
famous. 

The  "Banquet  book,"  by  C.  Reynolds  (N. 
Y.,  Putnam,  1902,  $1.75),  is  one  of  the  popu- 
lar reference  books  used  in  the  preparation  of 
toasts,  after-dinner  speeches  and  occasional 
addresses.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  is 
arranged  alphabetically  under  such  headings 
as  actor,  athlete,  author,  clergy,  etc. 

Author  Dictionaries,  Shakespere.  Phin's 
"Shakespeare  Cyclopaedia  and  new  glossary" 
(N.  Y.,  Industrial  Publication  Co.,  1902, 
$1.50)  gives  the  meaning  of  old  and  unusual 
words,  explanations  of  idiomatic  phrases,  of 
mythological,  biographical  and  antiquarian 
allusions,  notes  on  folk-lore,  proverbs,  legends, 
etc. 

A  third  edition  of  the  well-known 
Schmidt's  "Shakespeare-lexicon"  has  been 
published  (N.  Y.,  Lemcke,  1902,  $8),  revised 
and  enlarged  by  Gregor  Sarrazin.  This  edi- 
tion has  a  supplement  of  30  pages  which  con- 
tain "a  selection  of  new  renderings  and  inter- 
pretations." 

Voltaire.  An  "Index  to  the  works,  genius, 
and  character  of  Voltaire"  (N.  Y.,  DuMont, 
1903)  was  published  as  the  final  volume  of  a 
new  translation  of  the  author's  complete 
works. 

Fiction.  Two  useful  aids  to  the  selection 
of  fiction  have  been  contributed  by  English 
compilers.  Of  these,  Baker's  "Descriptive 
guide  to  the  best  fiction,  British  and  Ameri- 
can, including  translations  from  foreign  lan- 
guages" (N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1903,  $2.50),  is 
the  more  important.  It  aims  to  be  a  "fairly 
complete  list  of  the  best  prose  fiction  in  Eng- 
lish, including  not  all  that  interests  students 
but  all  that  the  ordinary  reader  is  likely  to 
care  about."  The  annotations  are  the  chief 
feature.  In  addition  there  is  an  historical 
appendix,  an  author,  title,  and  subject  index. 
The  arrangement  is  under  nationalities,  then 
chronological.  This  guide  is  by  the  compiler 
of  the  "Descriptive  handbook  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Institute,"  which  was  described  in 
the  "A.  L.  A.  Guide." 

The  other  aid  in  the  selection  of  fiction  is 
Jonathan  Nield's  "Guide  to  the  best  histori- 
cal novels  and  tales"  (N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1902, 


$i-75)»  which  gives  in  tabular  form  arranged 
chronologically  the  title,  author,  publisher 
and  subject  of  historical  novels,  and  in  ad- 
dition suggestive  courses  of  reading  for  boys 
and  girls. 

A  third  guide  to  the  selection  of  fiction  is 
the  catalog  entitled  "Prose  fiction  in  the 
Wagner  Institute  branch  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia,"  compiled  by  O.  R.  Howard 
Thomson,  and  issued  as  Bulletin  no.  5  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  an- 
notated and  classified  list,  but  the  classifi- 
cation is  not  sufficiently  specific. 

BIOGRAPHY.  National.  American.  Of 
"Lamb's  biographical  dictionary  of  the 
United  States,"  edited  by  J :  H.  Brown,  vol- 
umes 5  and  6  have  been  published,  bringing 
the  work  down  through  Sears. 

"Who's  who  in  America  for  1903-05"  is  the 
most  recent  volume  of  this  very  useful  work 
($3-50). 

English.  The  final  volume  (v.  64)  of  the 
celebrated  "Dictionary  of  national  biography" 
is  an  index  and  epitome,  edited  by  Sidney 
Lee  (N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1903,  $6.25),  which 
gives  a  concise  account  "of  the  leading  facts 
and  dates  that  have  been  already  recorded  at 
length  in  the  pages  of  the  original  work,  and 
there  is  added  a  precise  reference  to  the  vol- 
ume and  page  where  the  full  article  ap- 
pears." 

Special  Classes.  Army  and  Navy.  Heit- 
man's  "Historical  register  and  dictionary  of 
the  United  States  Army  from  its  organiza- 
tion, Sept.  29,  1789,  to  March  2,  1903," 
has  been  issued  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  by  order  of  Congress.  The  work 
(which  is  unofficial)  comprises  two  quarto 
volumes,  and  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  army.  Some  of  the 
important  features  are  a  complete  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
army,  an  alphabetical  and  chronological  list 
of  wars,  campaigns,  military  events,  etc.,  1775- 
1902,  a  list  of  forts,  reservations,  camps,  etc. 

Artists.  An  important  new  edition  of 
Bryan's  "Dictionary  of  painters  and  engrav- 
ers" (N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1903,  2is.  [$6],  net, 
per  volume)  has  appeared.  It  is  thoroughly 
revised  and  will  be  completed  in  five  volumes, 
of  which  volumes  I  and  2  have  been  issued. 
Biographies  of  painters  and  engravers  who 
have  died  since  the  issue  of  the  last  edition 
have  been  added,  and  many  old  biographies 
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have  been  rewritten  and  corrected.  Illustra- 
tions have  also  been  included  in  the  new  edi- 
tion. 

Bio-bibliography.  The  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh  has  published  a  useful  list  of  ref- 
erences to  books  and  magazine  articles  on 
prominent  men  and  women  of  the  time.  It 
bears  the  title  "Contemporary  biography"  and 
is  compiled  by  Agnes  M.  Elliott.  The  ar- 
rangement is  by  classes  of  persons. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Freeman's  "Historical  geog- 
raphy" appears  in  a  new  edition  (N.  Y., 
Longmans,  1903).  The  additions  and  changes 
are  slight. 

Poole's  valuable  "Historical  atlas"  has  been 
completed  (115^.  6d.). 

HISTORY.  A  supplement  for  1900  and  1901 
to  Larned's  "Literature  of  American  history," 
edited  by  P.  P.  Wells,  is  one  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
annotated  lists  (Bost.,  A.  L.  A.,  1902,  $i). 

PERIODICAL  INDEXES,  LISTS,  ETC. 

General.  English.  The  Cumulative  Index 
Company  has  brought  out  an  annual  volume 
of  its  "Cumulative  index"  for  the  year  1899 
in  response  to  a  demand  for  an  index  in  one 
alphabet.  The  index  does  not  include  individ- 
ual stories  and  individual  poems  as  in  former 
volumes.  Hereafter  the  index  will  have  an 
annual  cumulative  volume  as  in  the  earlier 
years.  It  is  now  consolidated  with  the  "Read- 
ers' guide  to  periodical  literature,"  and  pub- 
lished by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  of 
Minneapolis  ($6). 

McClure's  Magazine  has  published  an  index 
to  volumes  i  to  18  (N.  Y.,  1902). 

A  new  volume  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly 
index,"  covering  the  years  from  1888  to  1901, 
has  been  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

($2.) 

Union  lists.  The  Chicago  Library  Club's 
"List  of  serials  in  the  public  libraries  of  Chi- 
cago and  Evanston"  is  continued  by  the  John 
Crerar  library  in  its  "Supplement  to  the  list 
of  serials  in  public  libraries  of  Chicago  and 
Evanston"  (Chicago,  11903). 

The  California  University  Library  Bulletin, 
no.  i,  is  a  new  edition  of  the  "Co-operative 
list  of  periodical  literature  in  libraries  of  Cen- 
tral California"  (Berkeley,  1902). 

Technical  lists.  The  Library  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
a  "Catalogue  of  the  periodicals,  and  other 
publications,  exclusive  of  U.  S.  government 


publications  in  that  library"  (Wash.,  1901, 
free),  which  is  chiefly  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal periodicals. 

Book  reviews.  Volume  i  of  the  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Books  reviewed  in  leading  American 
Periodicals  appeared  in  1902  (Bloomington, 
Ind.,  Index  Publishing  Co.).  It  is  published 
as  a  quarterly,  cumulating  throughout  the 
year.  The  work  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude some  of  the  English  periodicals,  and 
the  title  has  been  changed  to  Quarterly  Bib- 
liography of  Books  reviewed  in  leading  Pe- 
riodicals ($1.50  per  year).  Although  limited 
in  scope  (there  are  but  50  periodicals  in- 
dexed) the  work  will  often  be  found  useful. 
Reference  is  made  in  the  second  volume  under 
titles  to  reviews  of  the  same  books  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume.  The  publisher's 
name  and  the  price  are  usually  given. 

A  more  important  index  of  reviews 
(though  its  usefulness  in  this  country  is  lim- 
ited to  large  libraries)  is  Dietrich's  "Bibliog- 
raphic der  deutschen  rezensionen"  (Lpz., 
Dietrich,  25m.),  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the 
"Bibliographic  der  deutschen  zeitschriften- 
litteratur."  The  second  volume  indexes  more 
than  1000  German  periodicals  for  the  year. 
A  comparison  of  these  two  indexes  may  be 
found  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  28:  184. 

Architecture.  The  Architectural  Index,  is- 
sued monthly  since  July,  1903  (N.  Y.,  Archi- 
tectural Press  Publishing  Co.,  $i  per  year), 
is  an  index  to  the  contents  of  a  selected  list 
of  periodicals  on  architecture  and  allied  sub- 
jects arranged  under  topics. 

Newspapers.  Indexes.  A  new  publication 
is  Street's  "Pandex  of  the  news,  and  cumula- 
tive index  to  current  history,  published  week- 
ly" (N.  Y.,  The  Pandex  of  the  Press,  $10  per 
year)  since  July,  1903.  Under  subjects  the 
events  of  each  week  and  month  are  indexed, 
reference  being  made  to  the  date  of  the  event, 
thus  enabling  one  to  find  the  newspaper  con- 
taining an  account  of  it.  It  will  be  of  most 
use  in  large  libraries. 

GOVERNMENT  DOCUMENTS. 

U.  S.  Documents.  Indexes  and  lists.  An- 
other volume  of  the  "Consolidated  index  to 
U.  S.  documents"  has  been  issued.  It  is  for 
the  57th  Congress,  ist  session,  Dec.  2,  1901, 
July  r,  1902. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  pre- 
pared a  "List  and  catalogue"  of  its  publica- 
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tions,  1816-92  (Wash.,  1902).  The  "list"  is 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  while  the 
"catalogue"  is  arranged  under  authors,  sub- 
jects and  places. 

The  second  volume  of  Miss  Hasse's  "Unit- 
ed States  government  publications"  deals  with 
the  legislative  body,  both  national  and  state 
(1903,  $2). 

State  Documents.  The  second  volume  of 
Bowker's  "State  publications"  (N.  Y.,  1902, 
$2),  includes  the  North  Central  States,  viz., 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Documents  made  at  the  A.  L.  A.  Conference 
in  1903  (L.  j.,  August,  1903)  will  be  found  a 
fuller  account  of  the  indexes  and  bibliog- 
raphies of  national  and  state  governments 
published  during  the  year,  and  in  the  LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL  for  November,  1903,  there  is 
a  list  of  bibliographies  published  in  official 
documents  of  the  United  States,  May,  1902, 
to  April,  1903,  inclusive,  compiled  by  Dr. 
Roland  Falkner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Trade  and  National.  American.  The 
"Publishers'  trade  list  annual"  has  published 
with  the  1902  volume  an  Index  by  author, 
title  and  subject  catch-word  to  the  books 
cataloged  in  the  publishers'  lists  of  1902  (N. 
Y.,  Publishers'  Weekly  Office,  $5).  A  Supple- 
mentary index  includes  the  books  cataloged 
and  not  previously  indexed  in  the  publishers' 
lists  of  1903  ($2).  A  volume  including  the 
two  alphabets  for  1902  and  1903  can  be  bought 
for  $6. 

A  new  edition  of  the  "United  States  cata- 
log" (Minneapolis,  Wilson,  1903,  $15)  in- 
cludes books  in  print  to  1902.  The  arrange- 
ment is  better  than  that  of  the  first  edition, 
inasmuch  as  authors,  titles,  and  subjects  are 
now  in  one  alphabet. 

Wilson's  "Directory  of  booksellers,  station- 
ers, librarians  and  publishers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada"  (Minneapolis,  Wilson, 
1002,  $10)  is  a  new  publication. 

Trade  and  National.  English.  Growoll's 
"Three  centuries  of  English  booktrade  bibli- 
ography" (N.  Y.,  Dibdin  Club,  1903,  $5)  is 
"an  essay  on  the  beginnings  of  book  trade 


bibliography  since  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing and  in  England  since  1595."  It  contains 
an  important  "List  of  catalogues,  etc.,  pub- 
lished for  the  English  book-trade  from  1595- 
1902,"  by  Wilberforce  Eames. 

The  "Reference  catalogue  of  current  litera- 
ture for  1902"  (Whitaker,  2  v.,  $5)  contains 
179  publishers'  lists  and  indexes  about  135,000 
entries. 

Bibliography  of  Bibliography.  The  John 
Crerar  Library's  "List  of  bibliographies  of 
special  subjects"  made  its  appearance  late  in 
1902.  It  is  a  classified  list  of  504  pages,  in- 
cluding bibliographies  in  that  library  whose 
special  scope  embraces  the  social,  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  and  their  applications. 
A  valuable  feature  of  this  work  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  bibliographies  contained  in  books. 

Special  Subjects.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bibliographical  enterprises  of  the  past 
year  was  the  publication  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  of  several  parts  of  the  first 
annual  issue  of  the  "International  catalogue 
of  scientific  literature."  The  complete  annual 
issue  of  the  Catalogue  will  consist  of  17  vols. 
The  cost  of  this  is  £18,  but  the  individual 
volumes  may  be  bought  at  prices  varying  from 
10  to  35  shillings.  These  lists  consist  of 
author  and  subject  catalogs,  and  record  all 
original  contributions  published  since  Jan.  I, 
1901. 

The  Library  of  Congress  continues  the  pub- 
lication of  its  valuable  bibliographies,  among 
which  during  the  past  year  are:  List  of  Lin- 
colniana,  Calendar  of  John  Paul  Jones  manu- 
scripts, List  of  books  on  mercantile  marine 
subsidies  (2d  ed.)  ;  Select  lists  of  references: 
on  Anglo-Saxon  interests,  on  federal  control 
of  commerce  and  corporations,  on  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  on  industrial  arbitra- 
tion, on  the  negro  question,  on  old  age  and 
civil  service  pensions;  Select  lists  of  books: 
on  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  on  the  cab- 
inets of  England  and  America,  and  on  labor, 
particularly  relating  to  strikes. 

Library  Catalogs.  The  British  Museum  has 
issued  volumes  I  and  2  of  a  new  "Subject  in- 
dex of  the  modern  works  added  to  the  library 
in  the  years  1881-1900,"  which  includes  the 
titles  contained  in  the  three  subject  indexes 
published  in  1886-97  and  also  the  titles  of 
books  issued  during  the  years  1896-1900. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  GERMAN 
LIBRARIANS. 

THE  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Verein 
deutscher  Bibliothekare  was  held  at  Halle  on 
October  6  and  7  in  the  new  University  build- 
ing. Sixty-eight  members  were  present  and 
foreign  libraries  were  represented  by  visitors 
from  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  Vienna  and 
Zurich.  On  the  evening  of  October  4  there 
was  an  unofficial  reunion  at  the  Hotel,  where 
Dr.  Gerhard  of  Halle  welcomed  the  delegates. 
He  deplored  that  Halle  could  offer  so  little 
in  natural  attractions  but  pointed  out  that  it 
was  historic  ground  and  hoped  that  the  two 
days  of  work  would  be  pleasant  and  profitable. 

On  Monday  the  meeting  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Schwenke  of  Berlin  with  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  year.  He  spoke  with  deep  feeling 
of  two  members  who  had  died  since  the 
last  meeting  —  Dr.  K.  K.  Miller  of  Jena  and 
Dr.  K  Dziatzko,  librarian  of  the  Gottingen 
Library,  in  whom  the  association  had  lost 
a  celebrated  scholar  as  well  as  one  of  its  most 
enthusiastic  founders.  The  program  of  the 
meeting  was  somewhat  changed  owing  to  the 
ill  health  of  Dr.  Habler  of  Dresden,  who  was 
to  have  read  a  paper  on  a  plan  for  indexing 
the  types  of  incunabula.  A  motion  to  have 
some  other  member  read  the  paper  was  over- 
ruled for  lack  of  time  and  it  was  decided  to 
embody  the  paper  in  the  proceedings,  which 
will  appear  in  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Gerhard  of 
Halle  on  training  for  the  profession  of  libra- 
rian. He  showed  that  Germany  had  been 
among  the  very  last  to  take  up  this  subject 
and  was  still  most  undecided  about  methods 
and  not  by  any  means  ready  to  accept  the 
curriculum  already  adopted  by  France,  Italy 
and  England.  Dr.  Schnorr  v.  Carolsfeld,  of 
Dresden,  proposed  a  four-term  course  of  tech- 
nical study,  of  which  the  last  term  should  be 
spent  in  a  different  institution  from  the  three 
first  terms.  The  discussion  was  warm  and 
interesting,  but  finally  all  seemed  to  agree  with 
the  member  from  Wiirtemburg,  who  argued 
that  the  conditions  among  the  libraries  varied 
so  much,  and  the  plans  already  adopted  by 
some  were  so  totally  unpractical  for  others, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  every  library 
to  come  to  some  plan  of  independent  action 
in  the  matter  of  details  of  instruction.  The 
second  paper,  by  Dr.  Fritz,  of  Charlottenburg, 
was  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  formation 
of  public  libraries.  He  believed  these  should 
be  founded  in  large  central  cities  and  should 
be  governed  by  scientifically  trained  librarians 
who  should  be  left  entirely  free  in  the  choice 
of  books  best  suited  for  their  natural  con- 
stituencies. The  subject  of  branch  libraries 
for  smaller  towns  and  of  travelling  libraries 
for  rural  districts  was  well  handled  in  debate 
in  which  Dr.  Focke,  of  Posen,  took  a  leading 
part. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  entirely 


to  the  question  of  discounts.  The  committee 
appointed  last  year  made  its  report,  incident- 
ally referring  to  the  action  of  the  Borsenblatt 
in  cutting  off  libraries  from  its  subscription 
list.  Dr.  Helssig,  of  Leipzig,  read  the  report. 
He  said  that  only  n  of  the  49  libraries  af- 
fected by  the  new  regulations  adopted  in 
April,  1902,  concerning  discounts  had  not 
seriously  suffered  under  the  new  system  which 
allowed  5  %  rebate  on  books  and  none  on 
periodicals.  Before  this  31  libraries  of  the  49 
had  enjoyed  a  10  %  discount.  The  plea  that 
the  larger  discount  was  detrimental  to  the  re- 
tail bookseller  the  report  denied,  as  in  every 
instance  the  booksellers  eagerly  sought  the  li- 
brary trade  even  at  10  %  discount.  The  re- 
sulting debate  continued  during  the  morning 
session  of  the  second  day  and  finally  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  The  Convention  of  German  librarians 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a  discount  to  libraries  on 
the  purchase  of  books.  In  view  of  the  continued 
action  on  the  part  of  booksellers  to  decrease  this 
discount  and  finally  to  abolish  it  altogether  the  Con- 
vention wishes  to  impress  the  claims  of  the  public 
who  only  through  discount  can  be  kept  in  touch 
with  the  newest  literature." 

The  afternoon  session  began  with  business 
reports  and  election  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  Professor  Schulz,  of  Leipzig,  then  read 
a  report  on  bibliographies  of  current  German 
literature  and  their  imperfections  as  library 
tools.  Dr.  Trommsdprff,  of  Berlin,  described 
some  American  bibliographical  undertakings 
and  explained  the  system  of  bibliography  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington.  He 
also  showed  samples  of  American  title  entries. 
Dr.  Schulz  then  made  clear  the  point  that  al- 
most all  bibliographies  are  gotten  up  as  book- 
sellers' tools  and  are  not  scholarly  enough  for 
the  librarian's  needs,  and  are  also  eclectic  and 
only  cover  books  sold  in  the  book-trade. 
Complete  bibliographies,  including  govern- 
ment publications,  private  publications,  sep- 
arate reprints,  etc.,  he  deemed  essential.  He 
thought  many  very  valuable  contributions  to 
science  and  progressive  thought  published  by 
authors  or  printers  totally  escape  notice,  and 
that  much  information  lies  buried  for  want  of 
good,  exhaustive  catalogs.  He  also  made  a 
plea  for  the  recording  of  the  Christian  names 
of  authors  which  as  a  rule  are  not  given  in 
German  catalogs.  Librarians  were  specially 
called  upon,  he  thought,  to  help  in  this  work 
of  good  cataloging.  A  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  prepare  for  the  next  meet- 
ing a  schedule  of  the  technical  and  scientific 
work  that  may  be  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  libraries,  and  practical  suggestions  for 
its  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  library 
training.  It  was  thought  perhaps  the  report 
of  this  committee  might  be  postponed  to  the 
meeting  after  next. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  at  Halle  was 
cordial,  the  discussions  were  suggestive  and 
showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  points 
at  issue.  In  every  way  the  meeting  of  Ger- 
man librarians  was  friendly  and  profitable. 
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CLASSIFIED    AND    CONDENSED    AC- 
CESSION RECORD. 

THIS  record  of  accessions  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  libraries  in  which  the  usual  "acces- 
sion book"  information,  author,  title,  pub- 
lisher, etc.,  is  or  can  be  recorded  on  a  card 
shelf  list  o'r  otherwise,  and  in  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  growth 
of  the  collection.  It  presents  a  classified  list 
in  the  order  of  accession,  of  volumes,  and 
works,  as  distinct  from  volumes,  and  it  indi- 
cates extra,  replaced,  and  withdrawn,  vol- 
umes and  copies ;  exhibiting  at  a  glance  both 
the  extent  and  the  character  of  growth  during 
any  period.  This  classification  of  statistics, 
the  time  saved  in  making  the  record,  and  the 
added  information  concerning  works,  and 
withdrawn  and  replaced  volumes,  are  its  ad- 
vantages over  the  standard  accession  book, 
which  was  called  into  being,  partly  at  least, 
by  the  limits  of  space  on  the  old  standard 
shelf  sheet,  which  could  not  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a  place  to  set  down  terms  of  cost, 
source,  etc.  —  a  demand  now  most  satisfac- 
torily met  by  the  card  shelf  list. 

"Classified  record"  will  refer  in  this  paper 
to  this  classified  and  condensed  accession 
record,  and  "accession  book"  to  the  standard 
A.  L.  A.  accession  book  published  by  the  Li- 
brary Bureau.  The  following  description  and 
diagram  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  clear  the  man- 
ner of  using  and  some  of  the  features  of  the 
classified  record. 

The  volume  to  be  added  is  assigned  its  call 
(or  shelf)  number;  this  call  number,  includ- 
ing the  volume  or  copy  number  and  for  vol- 
umes replacing  others  an  "r"  and  for  gifts  a 
"g,"  is  entered  in  the  proper  classed  column 
of  the  classified  record.  Checks  (  /)  might  be 
used  as  simpler  marks  than  call  numbers ;  but 
despite  this  simplicity  their  use  seems  un- 
wise for  two  reasons.  First  and  more  im- 
portant is  the  inability  to  connect  an  indefi- 
nite check  with  the  definite  volume  it  records, 
and  so  to  discover  whether  a  given  volume  is 
entered ;  this  difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  use 
of  the  definite  and  individual  call  number, 
which,  secondly,  furnishes  an  answer,  or  a 


key,  to  the  infrequent  but  possible  question, 
"What  books  were  added  in  such  a  month?'' 
After  the  last  entry  for  the  day,  a  double  line 
is  ruled  across  the  pages  of  the  record  so  as 
to  pass  beneath  the  entry  lowest  in  any  col- 
umn, which  will  be  the  column  for  the  class 
of  which  most  books  have  been  added.  The 
number  of  volumes  entered  during  the  day  is 
counted  and  written  in  the  column  at  the 
right,  headed  "Vols."  The  number  of  extra 
volumes,  that  is  volumes  beyond  the  first,  as 
v.  2  or  v.  9,  is  placed  beneath  "Xv ;"  and  the 
number  of  extra  copies,  and  of  replacements 
in  their  respective  columns,  "Xc"  and  "Rp;" 
the  sum  of  these  three  items  subtracted  from 
"Vols"  leaves  "Works."  These  data  with  en- 
tries under  "Gifts"  and  "Withdrawn"  give  a 
detailed  view  of  the  library's  daily  growth. 
Summaries  of  daily  additions  in  each  class 
may  be  written  at  the  foot  of  the  spaces  for 
the  day.  The  "Totals  forward"  at  the  head 
of  the  page  added  to  the  footings  for  the  time 
covered  (in  the  diagram  26S-3Oct)  give  "To- 
tals forward"  at  the  bottom.  These  totals 
show  exactly  both  the  extent  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  collection. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  rul- 
ing extending  across  two  opppsite  pages  of 
the  classified  record;  the  headings  for  classes 
and  summaries,  the  line  beneath  for  totals 
brought  forward,  three  lines  of  entries  for 
26  Sep.  separated  from  four  for  3  Oct.  by  the 
double  line  drawn  by  the  recorder,  and  the 
two  lower  spaces  for  footings  of  the  page,  and 
totals  carried  forward ;  in  the  book  there  are 
30  lines  for  entries  instead  of  the  (3+4) 
seven  shown  here.  The  cross  lines  are  %  inch 
wide,  the  class  columns  for  call  numbers  I 
inch,  and  those  for  Vols.,  Xv.,  etc.,  ^2  and  l/t 
inch.  These  specifications  give  a  page  7^  by 
9^4  inches,  and  make  a  book  8  by  10  inches 
over  covers.  Note  the  call  numbers  entered 
in  the  diagram :  c.s  in  the  second  entry  under 
Fiction  means  a  fifth  copy  and  is  tallied  by 
the  figure  i  under  Xc;  JC5446J  is  a  juvenile, 
of  which  account  may  be  kept  if  desired; 
rH7im  is  a  "replacement"  and  is  so  noted 
under  Rp ;  the  second  and  third  copies  of 
c.i -3  call  for  the  2  Xc;  the  two  gifts 
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are  indicated  by  g;  and  the  one  Xv.  is  the 
second  of  637  641. 

In  the  volume  itself,  the  library  abbrevia- 
tion for  the  day  of  entry  supplants  the  "acces- 
sion" number,  this  date  mark  being  the  same 
in  all  volumes  of  the  group  entered  that  day. 
Since  information  as  to  cost,  source,  etc.,  is 
to  be  found,  not  by  reference  to  the  classified 
record  through  the  date  mark,  but  by  refer- 
ence to  the  shelf  list  through  the  call  number, 
the  date  might  well  be  omitted  from  the  vol- 
ume, except  for  the  need,  in  guarding  against 
errors,  of  definite  connection  between  the  rec- 
ord and  the  volume.  With  the  date  is  writ- 
ten the  call  number  as  inserted  in  the  classi- 
fied record;  it  is  placed  here  and  not  on  the 
book-plate  for  two  reasons,  (i)  The  deli- 
cate workmanship  and  the  ideal  suggestion 
of  a  happily  conceived  and  finely  engraved 
plate  are  both  exceedingly  marred  by  written 
figures  and  letters,  be  they  never  so  shapely  in 
themselves,  and  they  detract  much  from  the 
beauty  of  a  well  arranged  plate,  printed  from 
clear,  neat  type ;  (2)  Unless  the  call  number 
is  on  sofcie  of  the  book's  pages,  it  is  lost  with 
the  old  cover  in  rebinding,  and  the  deface- 
ment of  a  well-balanced  title-page  is  second 
only  to  that  of  the  book-plate. 

The  classified  record  requires  that  the  call 
number  be  given  before  accessioning.  In 
some  libraries  having  large  accessions,  classi- 
fication and  cataloging  are  often  in  arrears, 
and  accessioning  which  can  be  done  by  less 
skilled  assistance  on  receipt  of  the  volume  is 
held  to  serve  a  purpose ;  but  the  accession 
number  gives  no  indication  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  book  in  the  interim  before  clas- 
sification, nor  is  it  a  sufficient  mark  of  owner- 
ship, nor  should  a  book  be  counted  among 
the  volumes  of  a  library  till  it  may  be  used. 
Once  its  call  number  is  given,  the  book  may 
more  easily  be  made  available  for  reference. 

The  accession  book  is  also  used  in  making 
up  monthly  or  yearly  bulletins,  or  records  of 
purchases  from  special  funds.  A  selection  of 
the  books  most  suitable  for  bulletin  purposes 
may  be  more  wisely  and  economically  made 
at  the  time  of  classification  by  the  classifier 
acquainted  with  the  accessions  than  a  month 
later  by  another.  Entries  for  the  printer  can 


be  quickly  jotted  down.  For  special  funds, 
records  are  perhaps  most  easily  made  at  the 
time  of  addition  when  the  necessary  facts  are 
fresh  in  mind. 

The  accession  number,  it  may  be  objected, 
is  an  unduplicated  mark  belonging  always  to 
one  individual  volume,  and  that  the  date  pro- 
posed to  replace  it  belongs  to  many  volumes. 
It  does;  but  for  this  individualization  reliance 
is  placed  on  the  call  number,  which,  supported 
by  the  date,  is  quite  sufficient;  even  in  the 
case  of  "replacements"  which  have  the  same 
call  number  as  the  volume  replaced,  but  dif- 
ferent dates,  standard  accessioning  gives  a 
volume  two  individual  marks. 

This  article  was  being  revised  when  the 
JOURNAL  for  October  came  to  hand  contain- 
ing the  account  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Bliss  of  "Econ- 
omy in  accession  records."  As  some  of  the 
peculiar  features  both  of  his  plan  and  of  this 
may  be  made  more  prominent  by  comparison, 
I  trust  such  comparison  may  not  seem  un- 
appreciative  or  ungracious. 

(i)  No  general,  comprehensive  view  of 
growth  can  be  obtained  except  by  laying  side 
by  side  the  "125  to  1500"  tally  cards;  how- 
ever, 10  "summary  cards,"  not  shown  but 
mentioned  in  line  4  on  page  713,  are  available 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  (2)  The  question  "What 
books  have  you  added  in  the  last  two  months 
or  more?"  cannot,  I  think,  be  answered;  for 
a  month  or  less  it  can  be  by  use  of  the  un- 
filed  shelf  cards  in  the  file  "New  books."  Once 
the  shelf  cards  are  Hied  the  accession  (time) 
record  is  destroyed.  This  question  is  not  im- 
portant perhaps,  but  at  times  to  give  an  an- 
swer is  very  desirable.  The  call  number  in- 
stead of  the  more  easily  made  check  (  /)  was 
adopted  for  the  classified  record,  as  explained 
above,  partly  to  render  possible  answers  to 
such  questions.  (3)  The  classification  of  sta- 
tistics is  carried  much  further  by  Mr.  Bliss 
on  Form  2 :  "125  to  1500"  divisions  instead 
of  the  12  shown  and  recommended  above. 
That  this  classification  is  considered  more 
minute  than  necessary  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  use  of  Form  3,  and  of  the  "summary 
card"  not  shown.  Form  3  condenses  on  one 
card  the  information  given  on  the  10  cards 
of  Form  2  numbered  for  the  sections  170,  171 
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to  179;  and  the  "summary  card"  summarizes 
the  figures  of  the  10  divisions  100,  170,  etc., 
but  only  yearly.  The  classified  record  shows 
in  its  footings  figures  for  12  classes,  while  for 
divisions  and  sections  figures  can  on  occasion 
be  easily  obtained  by  running  down  the  class 
columns  for  call  numbers  of  the  section  in 
question.  The  classified  record  gives  the 
broadly  classed  statistics  usually  required,  and 
on  demand  can  furnish  details.  Mr.  Bliss 
furnishes  seldom  required  details,  and  re- 
duces, at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  usual 
broad  classes.  (4)  The  tallying  of  so  many 
cards  seems  to  be  fraught  with  objections 
which  do  not  hold  against  successive  entries 
in  a  bound  book. 

(5)  The  above  four  points  concern  the  sys- 
tem in  itself;  the  fifth,  following,  concerns 
one  vital  point  in  the  manner  proposed  for  its 
use.  Only  once  a  month  are  the  shelf  cards 
taken  from  the  file  "New  books,"  counted, 
tallied,  and  filed  in  their  permanent  places; 
that  is,  the  shelf  list  is  from  i  to  31  days 
"incorrect."  Now  the  duplication  of  book 
(Cutter)  numbers  is  commonly  guarded 
against  by  reference  to  the  shelf  list,  which 
to  be  trustworthy  must  be  kept  up  to  the  very 
day.  The  filing  of  the  shelf  cards  daily  in- 
stead of  monthly  would  require  daily  han- 
dling of  the  tally  cards  of  Form  2,  which 
must  be  altered  in  form  and  probably  in- 
creased beyond  the  "5^2  by  3^  inch"  size.  If 
the  counting  and  tallying  is  done  daily,  ob- 
jections to  the  monthly  plan  are  magnified 
thirty-fold.  DREW  B.  HALL,  B.L.S., 

Librarian   The  Millicent  Library,  Fairhaven, 
Mass. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
CHICAGO. 

A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  Chicago  was  held  in  the  society 
room  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  Thursday 
evening,  Nov.  5.  The  following  were  elected 
members  of  the  society :  Miss  Adelaide  M. 
Chase,  Boston;  Wm.  M.  Hepburn,  Chicago; 
Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  Princeton,  N.  J.  The 
president  called  the  attention  of  the  society 
to  the  news  that  had  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Robert  Proctor  during  a  vacation 
trip  in  the  Alps,  and  it  was  voted  that  the 
president  and  secretary  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  forward  resolutions  of  sympathy  to 
the  London  Bibliographical  Society.  The 
•council  reported  that  a  circular  in  regard  to 
the  organization  of  an  American  Bibliographi- 
cal Society  had  been  prepared,  and  that  it  was 
proposed  to  send  1500  copies  of  it  to  members 
of  the  various  learned  societies  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Josephson  then  read  a  paper  entitled 
""Some  notes  on  the  bibliography  of  bibliog- 
raphy," giving  a  rapid  survey  of  the  literature 
in  this  field,  general  and  specialized,  and 
pointing  out  the  need  of  some  annual  survey 


or  summary,  of  such  as  the  German  "Jahres- 
berichte."  The  existing  monthly  and  annual 
lists  of  bibliographical  literature  in  Ceniral- 
blatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen  and  other  journals 
were  characterized  as  being  "either  unor- 
ganized, or  not  critical  while  fairly  complete 
and  systematically  arranged,  or  incomplete 
without  being  selected,  or  antiquated  when  ap- 
pearing, or  their  very  preparation,  not  to 
speak  of  their  publication,  uncertain."  In 
closing  the  speaker  mentioned  two  proposi- 
tions made,  the  one  to  the  Verein  deutscher 
Bibliothekare  the  other  to  the  Sektion  fiir 
Bibliothekswesen  of  the  German  Philogentag, 
namely,  a  "Jahresberichte  fur  das  Bibliotheks- 
und  Buchwesen,"  and  a  collection  of  the 
sources  for  the  history  of  German  libraries 
from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  approaching  realization. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  DOCUMENTS. 

THE  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903, 
gives  the  following  facts  regarding  document 
distribution:  documents  received,  900,199;  dis- 
tributed, 767,374,  of  which  452,512  were  sent 
to  libraries,  and  41,086  were  sales.  There  are 
now  492  state  and  territorial  libraries  and 
designated  depositories  on  the  mailing  list. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  printing 
laws.  The  pending  Senate  bill  was  favorably 
reported  in  the  House  but  no  action  was 
taken.  "There  is  a  real  necessity  for  a  law 
authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
to  order  printed  extra  editions  of  documents 
required  for  sale,  especially  of  the  popular 
and  cheap  bulletins  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Last  year  one-tenth  of 
all  the  money  received  by  this  office  was  re- 
turned to  the  remitters  because  the  docu- 
ments could  not  be  supplied.  A  bill  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Printing  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress 
authorizing  the  Public  Printer  to  print  and  de- 
liver to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for 
sale  looo  extra  copies  of  each  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

During  the  year  the  publications  of  the  of- 
fice included  12  Monthly  Catalogues,  and  one 
Document  index  (Consolidated  index),  for 
the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session. 
Among  the  publications  in  press  is  a  volume 
of  "Tables  of  and  index  to  the  publications  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1862  to  1002," 
this  being  the  first  of  a  series  of  departmental 
lists  which  it  is  intended  later  to  publish  in 
consolidated  form. 

Beginning  in  January  the  office  will  furnish 
printed  catalog  cards  for  government  publica- 
tions to  depositories.  Headings  will  be  adopted 
according  to  the  vote  taken  at  the  Niagara 
Falls  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, in  favor  of  the  inverted  form  of 
entry.  "Cards  will  be  sent  inclosed  with  the 
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documents  to  depository  libraries  as  far  as 
possible.  No  cards  will  be  furnished  for  se- 
ries entries,  annual  reports,  reports  on  private 
bills,  references,  or  analytical,  except  the 
analyticals  from  the  Congressional  reserve.  The 
corporate  author  card  will  be  the  only  entry 
furnished,  but  as  many  duplicates  will  be  sent 
as  are  necessary,  the  other  entries  to  be  indi- 
cated and  filled  in  by  each  library  as  it 
chooses." 

Accessions  to  the  Public  Documents  Li- 
brary during  the  year  were  6706  v.  and  716 
maps,  giving  a  total  of  51,491  v.  and  7454 
maps. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY 
AND  HOME  EDUCATION. 

House  libraries.  A  long  cherished  plan  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  isolated  students  and 
families  has  now  been  started  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  house  libraries.  The 
house  library  of  10  volumes  lent  for  three 
months  for  a  fee  of  $i  covering  transportation 
both  ways  is  a  plan  for  extending  through 
travelling  libraries  the  privileges  of  the  state 
library  to  the  rural  population  living  too  far 
from  the  nearest  public  library  to  make  its 
contents  conveniently  available. 

These  house  libraries  are  to  meet  the  de- 
mands or  the  needs  of  rural  homes  and  are 
therefore  made  up  to  suit  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable each  case.  A  blank  is  provided  so  that 
applicants  can  give  conveniently  the  facts  that 
will  help  to  select  books  that  will  be  most 
useful.  When  definite  books  are  asked  for, 
they  are  sent  so  far  as  practicable.  The  blank 
provides  for  giving:  name  and  post-office  ad- 
dress of  borrower,  age  and  sex  of  each  person 
old  enough  to  read  in  the  family,  or  (if  the 
books  are  to  be  available  also  to  one  or  more 
neighbors)  in  the  circle  of  users.  Information 
regarding  extent  of  a  reader's  education  or 
special  study  is  an  important  aid  in  choosing 
the  right  books.  It  is  specially  desirable  that 
any  marked  taste  for  any  subject  or  kind  of 
books  should  be  noted,  and  a  list  of  a  few  of 
the  books  already  read  which  were  most  liked 
would  be  helpful.  Preferences  for  books  in 
foreign  languages  should  be  noted,  whether 
for  readers  of  foreign  birth  who  find  it  easier 
to  read  in  their  native  tongue  or  for  students 
who  wish  practice. 

Any  household  in  New  York  not  having 
convenient  free  public  library  privileges  is 
entitled  to  a  house  library.  The  application 
must  be  signed  by  some  real  estate  owner  who 
guarantees  the  return  of  the  books  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  to  make  good  any 
losses  or  injuries  beyond  reasonable  wear. 

A  fee  of  $i  must  be  sent  in  advance  for 
each  house  library  of  10  books.  This  pays 
for  transportation  both  ways.  Delivery  is 
made  to  the  nearest  railway,  boat  or  stage 
office;  but  the  borrower  must  get  the  library 
there.  If  the  books  are  kept  more  than  three 
months  25  cents  for  each  month  or  fraction 
of  a  month  must  be  added  to  this  fee.  This 


charge  is  necessary  to  prevent  carelessness 
in  retaining  books  after  they  have  been  read, 
perhaps  merely  as  a  decorative  feature  in  the 
home.  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  demands  that  when  one  family  has 
read  the  books  they  should  be  returned  so 
that  they  may  be  passed  on  to  another. 


THE  EL  PASO  (TEXAS)  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

THE  El  Paso  Public  Library  is  the  result  of 
a  gift  of  $35,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  made 
under  the  usual  conditions.  The  building  it- 
self is  situated  in  a  large  public  square,  now 
called  Carnegie  square,  in  a  location  conven- 
ient to  all  the  citizens.  On  account  of  the 
sloping  ground  the  building  has  been  placed 
on  a  terrace,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  its  setting.  It  is  built  of  gray 
pressed  brick,  with  light  colored  stone  trim- 
mings. 

The  portico  is  formed  by  the  four  large 
stone  columns  surmounted  by  a  pediment 
which  rises  above  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  structure,  which  is  designed  in  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  is  fin- 
ished inside  in  quartered  oak  and  the  walls 
and  ceilings  are  decorated  in  an  attractive 
manner.  One  of  the  peculiar  features  in 
building  in  El  Paso  is  the  fact  that  every  bit 
of  material  entering  into  construction  has  to 
come  from  out  of  town,  some  of  it  coming 
2000  miles. 

The  building  has  been  planned  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  library  in  a  small  city, 
particularly  in  regard  to  oversight  from  the 
attendant's  desk,  this  being  so  placed  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  entire  public  portion 
of  the  building.  Upon  entering  the  building 
one  passes  through  a  vestibule,  with  oak- 
panelled  walls  and  ceilings  and  mosaic  floor, 
into  the  general  hall,  about  20  feet  square, 
with  the  delivery  desk  immediately  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  main  reading  room  is  on 
the  left  and  the  children's  room  on  the  right. 
Back  of  the  delivery  desk  is  placed  the  stack 
room,  which  is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
ultimately  about  30,000  volumes,  the  stacks 
being  in  two  tiers.  On  one  side  of  the  stack 
room  is  placed  the  librarian's  and  cataloger's 
rooms,  and  balancing  them  on  the  other  side 
is  the  reference  room. 

The  general  effect  of  the  building  is  one  of 
spacious  openness,  the  principal  rooms  being 
separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  de- 
livery hall  by  arches.  From  the  delivery  hall 
two  staircases  to  the  basement  floor  lead  to  a 
large  hall,  from  which  opens  the  assembly 
room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  200. 
The  newspaper  room  is  also  located  on  this 
floor  and  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  main 
reading  room.  The  room  below  the  chil- 
dren's room,  marked  "unassigned"  in  the 
cut,  will  be  used  for  a  directors'  room.  The 
rest  of  this  floor  is  devoted  to  the  staff  room, 
receiving  and  unpacking  room.  etc. 
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Hmerican  Xibrarg  Hssociatton. 

President:  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Treasurer:  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

26th  annual  meeting:  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oc- 
tober, 1904. 

ST.  LOUIS  CONFERENCE. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  date  for  the  St. 
Louis  Conference  will  be  set  for  the  latter 
half  of  October,  1904,  probably  the  first  full 
week  after  Oct.  15.  Headquarters  will  prob- 
ably be  chosen  at  the  Inside  Inn,  the  only 
adequate  hotel  within  the  Exposition  grounds. 
The  usual  rate  of  $2.50  per  day  will  probably 
be  granted,  but  there  will  be  entailed  a  daily 
additional  charge  of  50  cents  to  cover  admis- 
sion to  the  grounds.  Arrangements  for  ac- 
commodations should  be  made  directly  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  Inn. 

COMMITTEE    ON    RELATIONS    WITH    BOOK 
TRADE. 

The  committee  of  the  American  Library 
Association  on  relations  with  the  book  trade 
has  now  been  completed  and  consists  of  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  chairman,  Mr.  John  C. 
Dana,  and  Mr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

The  resolution  constituting  the  committee 
directs  it  to  secure  and  communicate  to  libra- 
rians from  time  to  time  information  relating 
to  the  limitations  of  discount  on  books  pur- 
chased by  libraries,  and  to  advise  them  in 
regard  to  any  feasible  measures  for  avoiding 
the  hardships  of  the  net  price  system.  In 
accordance  with  these  instructions  the  com- 
mittee is  preparing  to  publish  such  informa- 
tion through  the  columns  of  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  and  Public  Libraries,  and  is  also  pre- 
paring a  mailing  list,  of  about  one  thousand 
names,  of  libraries  that  cannot  be  reached 
through  these  publications. 

The  committee  intends  in  the  first  place  to 
secure  accurate  data  if  possible  regarding  the 
actual  increase  of  book  prices  to  libraries  un- 
der the  net  price  system,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Booksellers'  Association  has  promised  his 
co-operation  in  this  work.  The  committee  is 
also  preparing  to  give  information  to  libra- 
rians regarding  easy  methods  of  importation 
and  of  special  cases  where  purchases  abroad 
may  result  in  saving  to  libraries.  If  there 
seems  to  be  any  practicable  method  by  which 
libraries  may  secure  better  discounts  directly, 
such  as  by  business  combination  or  engaging 
directly  in  the  book  business  themselves,  the 
committee  will  investigate  details  and  report 
results  as  soon  as  possible. 

A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD. 
Each  winter  the  state  of  Massachusetts  dis- 
tributes a  collected  edition  of  its  public  docu- 


ments, being  the  annual  reports  of  its  state 
officials  and  commissions.  In  1899  the  Massa- 
chusetts Library  Club  prepared  an  "Analytical 
catalogue  of  special  reports  and  papers  in  the 
Massachusetts  Public  Documents  for  1897," 
and  the  state  library  printed  and  distributed 
it  without  charge  to  public  libraries  in  the 
state,  in  pamphlet  or  card  form,  as  desired. 

In  1901  the  club  and  the  state  library  issued 
a  "Catalogue  of  Annual  reports  contained  in 
the  Massachusetts  Public  Documents,  with 
special  reports  and  papers  for  1898  and  1899," 
and  this  year  they  have  continued  their  work 
with  a  catalog  of  the  special  reports  and  pa- 
pers in  the  Public  Documents  for  1900  and 
1901,  the  annual  reports  of  such  officers  and 
commissions  as  have  been  created  since  1899, 
and  all  papers  of  general  interest  which  have 
been  included  in  the  Legislative  Documents 
for  1900-1902,  i.e.,  the  papers  printed  by  order 
of  the  general  court  for  its  information  on 
current  subjects  of  legislation. 

The  last  two  catalogs  have  been  distributed 
by  the  state  library  in  pamphlet  form  only, 
but  the  Publishing  Board  has  printed  off  a 
few  sets  of  the  titles  on  cards  for  use  in  card 
catalogs.  The  stock  of  those  issued  in  1901 
is  now  exhausted,  but  a  limited  number  of 
sets  of  the  114  titles  of  the  new  catalog  are 
now  on  sale,  price  $1.60  for  the  set  of  262 
cards.  Applications  for  these  should  be  made 
promptly  to  the  Publishing  Board,  iol/2  Bea- 
con street,  Boston. 

State  Xibrarg  Commissions. 

INDIANA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  :  Miss 
Merica  Hoagland,  organizer,  State  House, 
Indianapolis. 

The  Indiana  commission  announces  a  class 
in  elementary  library  instruction,  to  be  con- 
ducted at  its  quarters  in  the  state  house  from 
Jan.  18-30,  1904.  It  will  be  confined  to  per- 
sons already  filling  library  positions  or  under 
appointment  to  them,  and  a  special  invitation 
is  extended  to  members  of  library  boards. 
Application  blanks  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  the  commission.  As  this  brief 
course  of  instruction  is  designed  to  be  only 
elementary,  the  commission  recommends  that 
those  entering  the  class  shall  supplement  it 
by  taking  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  course 
of  the  School  for  Librarians  to  be  held 
at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  June  27-Aug.  8, 
1904. 

MAINE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  :  L.  D.  Carver, 
secretary,  State  Library,  Augusta. 
A  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  on 
Oct.  29,  at  Saco,  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the   State   Library  Association.     The 
following  business  was  transacted : 

Voted  that  all  fiction  to  be  put  in  travelling 
libraries  should  be  first  submitted  to  a  member 
of  the  commission  and  approved,  and  that  the 
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secretary  be  directed  to  send  each  member 
from  time  to  time  books  for  examination  to 
be  returned  and  approved  before  being  put 
into  circulation. 

Voted  to  consider  the  petition  of  the  East- 
ern Maine  Library  Club  for  a  list  of  books 
concerning  Maine,  or  by  Maine  authors, 
which  list  shall  be  recommended  to  all  free 
libraries. 

Voted  that  all  librarians  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  free  libraries  be  invited  to  join  in  a 
school  of  instruction  in  library  work  and 
economy  by  correspondence  and  that  the  cor- 
respondence be  carried  on  from  the  Maine 
State  Library  as  headquarters. 

Voted  that  a  committee  consisting  of  Prof. 
A.  J.  Roberts,  L.  D.  Carver  and  Mrs.  Jewett- 
Butler  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
local  institutes  and  perfect  a  plan  for  giving 
library  instruction  in  this  manner. 

WISCONSIN  FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION:  F.  A. 

Hutchins,  secretary,  Madison. 

At  a  meeting  held  Nov.  12,  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission  established  a  new 
department  of  the  work,  that  of  travelling 
libraries.  This  is  placed  jointly  in  charge  of 
Miss  L.  E.  Stearns  —  whose  title  is  hereafter 
to  be  "library  visitor"  instead  of  "organizer" 
—  and  Miss  K.  I.  McDonald,  the  assistant 
secretary  of  the  commission.  Miss  McDon- 
ald's work  is  the  direction  of  the  business 
details,  while  to  Miss  Stearns  is  assigned  the 
duty  of  visiting  and  reporting  upon  travelling 
libraries  and  county  systems  throughout  the 
state.  The  department  of  instruction,  in 
charge  of  Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  was  also 
placed  upon  a  more  methodical  basis.  To  the 
department  of  travelling  libraries  was  as- 
signed the  task  of  conducting  round-tables 
and  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  librarians 
of  travelling  libraries;  but  the  department  of 
instruction  will  have  exclusive  charge  of  all 
forms  of  instruction  of  the  librarians  of  small 
public  libraries.  The  latter  department  has 
also  under  its  special  care  the  summer  school 
for  library  training,  which  is  to  be  improved 
in  many  ways ;  a  system  of  institutes  will 
soon  be  established,  and  the  commission  also 
took  action  preparing  the  way  for  a  regular 
library  school,  to  be  opened,  probably,  in  the 
autumn  of  1905.  This  school  will  have  quar- 
ters in  the  projected  Madison  Public  Library, 
recently  provided  for  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  who 
gave  the  city  $25,000  in  addition  to  what  he 
otherwise  would  have  given,  on  the  specific 
promise  that  ample  accommodations  be  pro- 
vided for  the  proposed  state  library  school. 
Secretary  F.  A.  Hutchins,  who  is  still  absent 
on  leave  —  being  at  present  in  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  sanitarium  —  was  granted  an  exten- 
sion of  time  until  next  spring;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  may  then  be  able  to  return  to 
his  desk.  During  Mr.  Hutchins's  long  ab- 
sence, the  general  direction  of  the  details  of 
the  work  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Thwaites. 


State  Xibrarg  associations. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

President:  Thomas  H.  Clark,  Law  Library. 

Secretary:  Robert  K.  Shaw,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Treasurer:  Theodore  L.  Cole,  715  Colorado 
Building. 

At  the  regular  November  meeting,  held  on 
the  i8th  inst,  58  members  and  their  friends 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam Richard  Smith,  superintendent  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  who  gave  an  informal 
talk  on  his  unique  collection  of  material  relat- 
ing to  Robert  Burns. 

Speaking  entirely  without  notes  and  fur- 
nishing many  apt  illustrations  from  books 
and  pictures  which  he  brought  with  him,  the 
speaker  made  the  half-hour  of  his  discourse 
most  entertaining  throughout.  After  speaking 
of  the  zeal  with  which  Burns  undertook 
things,  and  the  fervor  that  he  put  into  all  his 
work,  whether  literary  or  manual,  Mr.  Smith 
proceeded  to  a  refutation  of  the  proposition 
that  Burns  was  a  crude,  unlettered  rhymester. 
The  best  proof  to  be  adduced  of  the  poet's 
scholarly  instinct  and  desire  to  be  familiar 
with  the  best  minds  of  his  own  and  former 
ages  is  to  be  found  in  a  study  of  his  library. 
If  we  take  the  trouble  to  skim  the  titles  com- 
prising his  library  catalog  we  shall  find  that 
they  reach  as  high  as  206  volumes,  including 
not  merely  what  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
a  poet's  collection,  but  an  abundant  sprinkling 
of  theology,  science  and  travel  as  well.  These 
volumes,  the  speaker  remarked,  were  nearly 
all  purchased  by  Burns  from  his  scanty  in- 
come, and  with  a  rapidly  increasing  family 
to  support.  An  indication  of  his  frugality 
may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  his  library, 
after  his  death,  brought  £90  at  public  sale. 
It  is  now  Mr.  Smith's  excellent  purpose  to 
make  a  double  collection  of  the  books  com- 
prising Burns's  library,  one  set  to  form  part 
of  his  own  magnificent  collection,  and  the 
other  to  be  placed  in  the  Burns  cottage  at 
Ayr,  the  poet's  birthplace.  This  cottage  has 
been  already  made  the  repository  of  many 
works  dealing  with  Burns. 

In  regard  to  drinking  habits  the  speaker 
admitted  that  the  poet  sometimes  took  more 
liquor  than  was  safe,  but  denied  stoutly  that 
he  was  a  drunkard,  and  in  extenuation  of  his 
frailty  pleaded  that  much  of  his  drinking  was 
the  result  of  the  example  and  influence  of 
the  rich  young  men  of  Edinburgh,  who,  nat- 
urally enough,  prevailed  on  the  poet  to  drink, 
that  the  brilliancy  of  his  mind  might  shine  out 
still  more  brightly  under  the  genial  influence 
of  wine. 

Of  biographers  Burns  has  had  a  score  and 
more,  and  has  received  from  them  much  more 
than  his  due  of  both  praise  and  blame.  Among 
all  these  different  writers,  Alexander  Smith 
deserves  the  highest  position  for  his  fairness 
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and  moderation.  It  was  he,  top,  who  pointed 
out,  more  clearly  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
the  great  service  which  Burns  rendered  in 
pruning  and  smoothing  the  rough  folk-songs 
of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  making  them  worthy 
to  be  sung  and  remembered.  Next  to  Alex- 
ander Smith,  the  speaker  was  inclined  to 
praise  the  critical  work  of  a  woman,  Miss 
M.  S.  Gairdner,  grand-daughter  of  the  min- 
ister who  officiated  at  the  poet's  baptism. 

The  editions  of  his  poems  are  multiplying 
rapidly  from  year  to  year,  and  America  rivals 
the  old  country  in  her  love  for  the  poet,  and  in 
tributes  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Smith  even  said 
he  was  sorry  that  Burns  did  not  actually  take 
ship  and  sail  for  America,  as  he  once  was  on 
the  point  of  doing  —  so  that  pur  woods,  hills 
and  rivers  might  have  been  immortalized  by 
the  bard  of  Ayr.  Burns's  real  home,  the 
speaker  declared,  is  in  America.  Of  the  700 
odd  editions  by  the  poet  now  published  Amer- 
ica claims  130;  a  copy  of  the  rare  second 
American  edition  (New  York,  1788)  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Smith.  A  copy  of  this  edition 
was  sold  in  Edinburgh,  a  year  ago,  for  £27. 

After  finishing  his  address,  Mr.  Smith  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  one  of  the  members 
to  read  something  from  his  favorite  author, 
choosing  the  "Epistle  to  Davie,  a  brother 
poet,"  which  he  read  with  much  feeling,  and 
with  the  true  Scotch  accent  which  lent  an 
added  charm. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  Mr.  Hutcheson 
offered  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Burns 
collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
esteem  in  which  Burns  has  always  been  held 
in  this  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  100 
years  ago  the  only  book  of  poetry  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  was  a  volume  of  Burns. 
It  was  the  late  John  Russell  Young  who  first 
suggested  a  Burns  collection  for  the  library. 
This  now  comprises  some  400  volumes  of 
editions  and  critical  works,  including  all  the 
rare  editions  except  the  first  Kilmarnock,  but 
not  in  any  sense  rivalling  the  splendid  library 
of  Mr.  Smith. 

Under  the  topic,  "Memorabilia  of  Charles 
Ammi  Cutter,"  the  secretary  read  the  paper 
of  Mr.  Solberg,  printed  in  the  last  number  of 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  and  Miss  Eustis,  of  the 
Public  Library,  spoke  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  his  private  life. 

R.  K.  SHAW,  Secretary. 

KANSAS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  Carrie  M.  Watson,  libra- 
rian University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Secretary:  Miss  Zu  Adams,  assistant  secre- 
tary State  Historical  Society,  Topeka. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Syrena  McKee,  librarian 
Public  Library,  Leavenworth. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  in  Emporia,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
Nov.  5  and  6,  in  connection  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  handsome  new  library  building 
of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Thursday 
afternoon  and  Prof.  Joseph  H.  Hill,  of  Em- 
poria, on  behalf  of  the  Normal  School,  ex- 
tended a  cordial  greeting  to  the  members  of 
the  association.  The  response  was  made  by 
the  president,  Miss  Carrie  M.  Watson,  who 
also  read  a  paper  on  the  "Libraries  of  Kan- 
sas." 

The  association  then  adjourned  to  Albert 
Taylor  Hall  to  listen  to  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress, which  was  given  by  Frederick  M.  Crun- 
den  of  St.  Louis.  In  the  evening  President 
Wilkinson  invited  the  librarians  to  attend  a 
lecture  in  the  Normal  Lecture  Course  on 
"Famous  books  and  their  makers,"  by  Preston 
B.  Perry. 

The  program  Friday  morning  consisted  of 
three  good  papers  on  the  following  subjects: 

"Public  documents,"  by  Miss  Edith  M. 
Clarke  of  the  State  University  Library. 

"Qualifications  and  duties  of  a  librarian," 
by  Miss  Julia  M.  Walsh,  city  librarian  of 
Ottawa. 

"A  door  of  opportunity,"  by  Miss  Alice  S. 
Tyler,  secretary  and  organizer  of  the  Free 
Travelling  Libraries  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  Crunden  then  conducted  a  question 
box. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  carriages  were 
provided  for  a  drive  to  the  library  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Emporia.  There  were  twenty-six 
members  in  attendance.  The  association  de- 
cided to  hold  its  next  annual  session  at  St. 
Louis  in  October,  the  day  before  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting. 

MAINE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Ralph  K.  Jones,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono. 

Secretary:  Ernest  W.  Emery,  assistant 
state  librarian,  Augusta. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Alice  Furbish,  Public  Li- 
brary, Portland. 

The  Maine  Library  Association  held  its 
ninth  annual  meeting  at  the  Thornton  Me- 
morial Library,  Saco,  Me.,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Oct.  29  and  30.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  helpful  meetings  which  the 
association  has  ever  held.  Not  only  were 
many  active  librarians  from  many  parts  of 
the  state  present,  but  the  people  of  Saco  and 
Biddeford  in  general  and  others  interested 
in  library  and  educational  work. 

The  first  session  was  opened  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  President  George  T. 
Little  presiding.  After  routine  business  and 
the  reports  of  officers,  an  account  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association  was  given  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Estabrooke,  of  the  Maine  Library  Commis- 
sion. Business  meetings  followed  of  the 
State  Library  Commission  and  of  the  Eastern 
Maine  Library  Club. 

At  the  evening  session  the  address  of  wel- 
come was  made  by  Alderman  George  T.  Owen 
of  Saco,  to  which  Mr.  Little  responded,  then 
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delivering  the  president's  annual  address.  The 
chief  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Annie 
Carroll  Moore,  of  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary, who  gave  a  most  stimulating  and  inter- 
esting paper  on  "What  the  public  libraries  are 
doing  for  children,"  reviewing  the  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  library  work,  its  de- 
fects and  dangers  and  its  great  opportunities, 
and  emphasizing  especially  the  importance  of 
right  selection  of  books.  Picture  bulletins 
and  the  list  of  books  for  children  issued  by 
the  Iowa  Library  Commission  were  shown  in 
conection  with  Miss  Moore's  address,  and 
time  was  allowed  for  question  and  discussion 
by  those  interested. 

Friday  morning's  session  opened  with  a 
paper  on  "Libraries  and  library  work  in 
Saco,"  by  George  A.  Emery,  of  Saco.  Hon. 
L.  D.  Carver,  state  librarian,  spoke  on  "How 
the  state  can  aid  the  young  librarian;"  "Hints 
to  librarians  on  bookbinding"  were  given  by 

[.  W.  Reid,  state  bookbinder ;  and  Frank  H. 
Whitmore,  of  Bpwdoin  College  Library,  read 
a  paper  on  "Library  rules  and  discipline." 
.Air.  Whitmore  advocated  greater  freedom  and 
a  more  hospitable  attitude  in  libraries  toward 
borrowers,  and  reviewed  the  various  regula- 
tions required  as  to  fines,  use  of  books,  etc. 
He  gave  suggestions  for  making  the  library 
known  and  drawing  attention  to  new  books. 
Such  library  advertising  "can  be  free,  how- 
ever, from  the  offensive  elements  of  sensa- 
tional advertising  and  at  the  same  time  be 
conducted  in  a  dignified  and  effective  way. 
A  list  of  books  issued  on  some  timely  topic 
will  give  direction,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the 
reading  in  the  community.  More  extended 
lists  or  bibliographies  will  be  useful  but  more 
valuable  to  a  limited  number.  In  any  case 
they  should  be  annotated  and  marked  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  the  more  impor- 
tant books.  Much  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  local  newspaper."  A  question 
box  was  also  conducted.  The  whole  meet- 
ing was  interspersed  at  intervals  with  dis- 
cussions upon  various  practical  library  prob- 
lems, each  one  who  wished  taking  part.  The 
topics  discussed  were  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee previous  to  each  meeting.  The  subject 
which  aroused  the  greatest  interest  was  that 
of  abolishing  the  age  limit,  and  the  discus- 
sions resulted  in  the  committee  on  resolutions 
formulating  a  suggestion,  which  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  library  trustees,  that  the  trustees  in- 
struct their  librarians  to  abolish  the  age  limit 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  library 
permit. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Ralph  K.  Jones,  li- 
brarian University  of  Maine,  Orono;  vice- 
presidents,  Miss  Henrietta  M.  Moody,  libra- 
rian of  the  Thornton  Memorial  Library,  Saco, 
and  Miss  Frances  Kendrick,  librarian  of  the 
Lawrence  Library,  Fairfield;  secretary,  Ernest 
W.  Emery,  assistant  state  librarian,  Augusta; 
treasurer,  Miss  Alice  C  Furbish,  librarian 
Portland  Public  Library,  Portland. 


MISSOURI  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Purd  B.  Wright,  Free  Public 
Library,  St.  Joseph. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Faith  E.  Smith, 
Public  Library,  Sedalia. 

The  first  session  of  the  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Missouri  Library  Association  was 
called  to  order  at  the  Public  Library  of  St. 
Joseph,  at  9.30  a.m.,  Oct.  29,  1903.  The  presi- 
dent, Mr.  J.  F.  Langton,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  was  in  the  chair.  Col.  J.  W. 
Atwill,  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  St.  Joseph  library,  greeted  the  association 
and  Mr.  Langton  responded.  In  his  address 
Mr.  Langton  presented  the  need  for  a  state 
library  commission.  The  state  provides  edu- 
cation for  the  young,  he  said;  it  should  also 
provide  means  for  continuing  that  education. 
He  recommended  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  association  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  commission  until  such  commis- 
sion be  secured. 

The  president  appointed  an  auditing  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mr.  Wright,  President 
McAfee  and  Miss  Wagner  to  examine  the 
treasurer's  account.  Mr.  Crunden  reported 
for  the  committee  to  secure  a  site  for  a  model 
library  building  at  the  World's  Fair.  He  re- 
ported that  an  appropriation  for  the  building 
had  been  requested  from  the  State  Fair  com- 
missioners and  repeated  requests  were  made 
to  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  all  were  of  no  avail.  All 
the  space  that  would  be  desired  had  been 
promised  by  the  World's  Fair  commissioners, 
but  all  that  they  finally  gave  was  a  space  70 
by  90  feet  in  the  Educational  building.  Mr. 
Crunden  hopes  to  secure  an  appropriation 
from  the  state  commissioners  for  a  library 
exhibit  to  be  made  in  this  space,  which  ex- 
hibit he  hopes  to  make  a  model  of  a  small 
library  building. 

Mr.  Wright  reported  for  the  committee  on 
securing  a  state  library  commission.  The  bill 
presented  to  the  State  Legislature  was  House 
bill  no.  78.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  education  and  then  transferred  to  the 
finance  committee.  It  did  not  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  this  committee  because  the  mem- 
bers were  unwilling  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion. All  efforts  to  compromise  were  of  no 
avail.  Mr.  Wright  praised  the  good  work 
done  by  the  women's  clubs  throughout  the 
state  in  endeavoring  to  secure  this  commis- 
sion. The  association  voted  to  continue  the 
committee,  new  members  to  be  appointed.  It 
was  recommended  that  a  resident  of  Jefferson 
City  who  is  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
the  legislature  be  placed  on  this  committee. 
Mr.  Crunden,  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
confer  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
on  matters  of  common  interest,  reported  that 
he  addressed  that  body  at  their  last  annual 
meeting  in  St.  Louis..  Mrs.  G.  O.  Carpenter, 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Travelling  libra- 
ries of  the  women's  clubs,  spoke  at  the  same 
session.  The  result  was  that  many  requests 
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came  from  teachers  for  the  travelling  libra- 
ries. The  association  voted  to  continue  the 
committee. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Gerould,  librarian  of  the  State 
University  Library,  told  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  university  for  library  interest  in 
the  state.  At  the  summer  school  a  course  in 
school  reading  was  given  by  Mr.  Gerould, 
and  the  same  work  will  be  continued  next 
summer.  He  intends  to  propose  to  the  uni- 
versity that  it  issue  a  library  handbook  such 
as  is  issued  by  the  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota commissions.  Mr.  Langton  proposed 
that  until  this  handbook  is  available  copies 
of  the  Wisconsin  handbook  be  secured  and 
distributed  throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Ge- 
rould made  the  motion  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  from  the  association  to  edit  a  hand- 
book to  be  issued  by  the  university  or  by 
some  other  means.  It  was  carried.  Mr. 
Crunden  proposed  co-operation  with  the  li- 
brary commission  under  the  state  board  of 
education. 

In  the  afternoon  the  auditing  committee  re- 
ported the  treasurer's  account  to  be  correct. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Downey,  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  then  read  a 
paper  on  renting  of  books  from  commercial 
libraries  for  public  library  use.  She  recom- 
mended very  highly  the  use  of  the  Bodley 
Club  Library,  issued  by  the  Booklovers 
Library,  hy  which  plan  125  new  books  may 
be  secured  every  month  at  a  cost  of  $150  a 
year.  It  has  been  very  successful  at  Ot- 
tumwa. and  she  gave  a  list  of  other  libraries 
using  the  same  plan.  Miss  Else  Miller,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library,  then  told  of  their 
plan  of  renting  duplicates  of  popular  books 
and  of  its  success.  She  recommended  that 
the  surplus  from  the  duplicate  fund  be  turned 
into  the  general  fund,  and  that  when  dupli- 
cates have  paid  for  themselves  they  be  placed 
in  the  general  circulation.  Mrs.  Clarke,  of 
the  Jewett  Norris  Library,  at  Trenton,  gave 
an  account  of  what  the  reading  clubs  there  do 
for  the  library.  They  buy  books  for  the  use 
of  their  members ;  the  books  are  circulated 
from  the  library,  and  when  the  members  no 
longer  care  for  them  they  are  circulated  gen- 
erally. A  discussion  of  the  duplicate  pay  col- 
lection then  followed,  in  which  Miss  Bishop, 
Mrs.  Lee,  Miss  Downey,  Miss  Senter,  Miss 
Wagner  and  Mr.  Crunden  took  part. 

A  recess  followed,  and  at  four  o'clock  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order.  The  general 
subject  for  consideration  was  "The  relation 
of  the  library  and  the  school."  The  St.  Jo- 
seph schools  had  been  dismissed  that  the 
teachers  might  be  able  to  attend  this  meeting. 
About  200  were  present,  more  than  filling  the 
room.  Mr.  J.  D.  Elliff,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  St.  Joseph  public  schools,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "What  the  library  should 
be  to  the  school."  He  purposed  to  answer 
the  following  questions :  How  can  the  library 
be  made  most  serviceable  to  the  teachers  and 
children  in  their  daily  work?  How  can  the 


child's  school  life  be  so  ordered  as  to  give 
him  the  greatest  command  of  good  books? 
He  stated  that  the  aim  of  the  work  of  the 
school  and  the  library  was  the  same  —  good 
citizenship.  Both  are  free,  both  are  non-sec- 
tarian, both  contribute  to  popular  education 
in  much  the  same  way.  They  are  in  fact  now 
co-ordinate  institutions.  He  argued  that  the 
course  of  study  in  the  school  should  demand 
an  increased  use  of  the  library  from  the  first 
grade  through  the  high  school ;  when  the 
course  does  this,  when  teachers  are  expected 
to  use  books,  are  expected  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren how  to  use  them,  when  they  are  given 
the  time  and  opportunity  to  use  the  library 
they  will  do  so  and  not  before.  Teachers 
should  have  a  greater  familiarity  with  books 
other  than  text-books.  The  librarian  must 
cater  to  the  school.  He  must  be  as  familiar 
with  the  course  of  study  as  is  the  teacher. 
He  should  co-operate  with  those  who  write 
the  course.  Lists  should  be  made  out  by  sub- 
jects and  grades  and  furnished  the  teacher. 
In  every  school  there  should  be  a  bulletin 
board  giving  information  about  the  library, 
lists  of  books,  etc.  The  librarian  should  make 
the  teacher's  section  as  strong  as  the  funds 
will  allow  and  the  demand  will  warrant.  The 
children's  department  should  be  made  the 
most  prominent.  Every  book  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  study  should  be  within  the 
child's  reach  some  time  during  the  term. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Whiteford,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Moberly,  was  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  sent  his  paper,  which  was  read  by 
Mr.  Wright.  He  said  in  part:  "The  school 
is  unquestionably  the  best  field  of  work  for 
the  librarian.  The  library  cannot  do  much 
more  than  the  literary  tastes  of  the  people 
demand.  The  opportunity  for  creating  taste 
for  the  best  lies  with  the  schools.  The  school 
should  welcome  the  aid  of  the  library  and 
stand  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  librarian. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  use  and  care 
for  books.  In  the  school  children  should 
learn  the  use  of  reference  books ;  they  should 
be  given  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor; they  should  be  trained  in  getting  the 
heart  of  things  from  a  book.  Some  parts  of 
a  book  are  not  worth  reading;  let  children 
learn  to  get  to  the  marrow  without  loss  of 
time.  Our  normal  schools  should  at  once 
provide  professors  of  books  or  reading  and 
teach  the  teachers  how  to  purchase,  catalog, 
and  use  books  in  the  ordinary  school.  Boys 
who  are  given  a  love  for  the  good  in  litera- 
ture never  manifest  a  spirit  of  rebellion  and 
the  use  of  the  rod  is  not  invoked.  Soul 
growth  is  of  more  importance  than  the  growth 
of  potatoes.  I  favor  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  in  the  schools,  but  they 
should  never  be  of  greater  importance  than 
the  desire  to  make  men  and  women."  Prof. 
E.  D.  Phillips,  vice-principal  of  the  Kansas 
City  Manual  Training  High  School,  also  sent 
his  paper,  and  it  was  read  by  Mr.  Wright. 
He  said:  "I  would  boom  the  idea  of  estab- 
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lishing  a  library  in  connection  with  every 
high  school.  It  is  inconsistent  to  supply  a 
laboratory  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  the 
department  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  to 
withhold  a  library  from  the  department  of 
literature  and  history.  The  relation  of  the 
one  library  to  the  school  is  the  relation  of 
the  flower  garden  to  the  beehive;  it  is  the 
place  to  test  the  powers  of  the  pupils  to 
search  and  appropriate  for  themselves,  under 
prescribed  direction  from  competent  instruc- 
tors." In  the  discussion  which  followed  these 
papers  Mr.  Crunden  stated  that  the  teachers 
who  used  the  library  most  had  the  best  ex- 
aminations. Mrs.  Lee,  of  Moberly,  pleaded 
for  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  influencing 
the  children's  reading.  Miss  Porter,  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  Miss  Bishop,  of  Kansas  City,  also 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Wright 
stated  that  St.  Joseph  was  trying  to  help  the 
schools  by  issuing  teachers'  cards,  by  sending 
boxes  of  books  to  suburban  schools,  and  by 
printing  book  marks,  giving  lists  of  books  for 
the  different  grades. 

In  the  evening  at  8.30  Mr.  F.  M.  Crunden, 
librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  de- 
livered a  most  excellent  address  on  "Books 
and  text-books :  the  value  of  literature  in 
early  education." 

Friday  morning,  Oct.  30,  the  subject  as- 
signed for  the  morning  was  "The  manage- 
ment of  small  libraries  —  books  and  read- 
ing." Mr.  James  I.  Wyer,  librarian  of  the 
Nebraska  State  University,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  organization  of  the  smaller  library." 
He  introduced  his  paper  by  dealing  cursorily 
with  the  question,  "What  is  most  attractive 
in  library  work?"  To  him  the  finest  thing 
about  library  work  was  the  rare  opportunity 
it  offers  for  real  altruism.  The  essence  and 
core  of  it  is  doing  something  for  somebody 
else.  But  to  do  this  work  we  must  use  cer- 
tain library  machinery  as  a  means.  His 
points  on  small  library  organization  (library 
of  less  than  20,000  vols.)  were:  i.  Have  a 
librarian  as  well  qualified  by  temperament, 
training  and  experience  as  it  can  possibly  af- 
ford, even  though  salary  be  more  than  all  the 
assistants  together  receive.  2.  Have  one  or 
two  apprentices  working  four  or  five  hours 
daily  for  about  six  months  without  pay.  3. 
Plan  for  rotation  of  duties,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  each  assistant  to  do  the  work  she 
likes  best.  4.  Avoid  dangers  of  over-organ- 
ization, such  as  cumbersome  and  unneces- 
sary guarantor  and  registry  system ;  extreme 
refinements  in  records.  It  is  over-organiza- 
tion when  the  entire  staff  of  a  small  library 
or  when  even  one  of  its  members  becomes 
or  is  kept  so  busy  and  absorbed  with  the  care 
of  the  machinery  that  the  great  work  which 
the  mighty  engine  is  doing  is  lost  sight  of. 

Miss  F.  E.  Smith  followed  with  a  paper  on 
"Classification  and  cataloging." 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Clark,  library  organizer,  read 
a  paper  on  "Discipline."  She  said:  "Rules 
once  made  should  be  enforced,  promptly,  un- 


failingly, impartially,  not  in  a  nagging  spirt, 
not  as  if  administering  punishment,  but  as 
showing  the  result  of  wise  regulations,  to  se- 
cure this  ultimate  good  —  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  greatest  number  of  pa- 
trons of  the  library.  The  best  and  most  ef- 
fective means  of  discipline  are  indirect. 
Every  good  thing  helps  —  beautiful  buildings, 
wise  management,  complete  equipments,  har- 
monious decorations,  and  above  all  the  per- 
sonality and  kindly  spirit  of  the  trustees,  li- 
brarian and  assistants.  Harmony  rules  where 
the  clear  brain,  the  willing  hand  and  the  lov- 
ing heart  command."  Miss  A.  J.  Thompson, 
librarian  of  the  Jefferson  City  Public  Library, 
in  her  paper  on  "The  personality  of  the  libra- 
rian" said:  "The  librarian  should  be  selected 
not  simply  because  of  her  technical  fitness, 
but  because  of  qualities  which  will  attract 
others  to  her,  and  inspire  in  her  subordinates 
the  love  of  usefulness  to  others,  the  desire  to 
help  every  seeker,  to  be  patient  with  the  ig- 
norant and  foolish,  and  to  send  every  visitor 
away,  not  only  with  a  book,  but  with  the 
recollection  of  willing  service." 

Miss  May  Simonds,  reference  librarian  of 
the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library,  read  a  pa- 
per on  "Selection  of  books  for  patrons."  She 
said  that  a  library  should  be  made  useful  as 
well  as  educational.  A  tax-paying  public 
should  be  given  what  they  can  read,  so  far 
as  this  is  right.  Records  should  be  kept  by 
desk  assistants  of  books  requested  which  the 
library  does  not  have  in  stock.  There  should 
be  a  few  foreign  books  in  the  library  for  the 
use  of  those  citizens  who  are  too  poor  and 
too  busy  ever  to  arrive  at  reading  English 
books  with  ease.  There  should  be  books  to 
amuse.  He  who  is  wholesomely  diverted  is 
instructed;  he  is  eased  and  made  better  able 
to  again  put  on  the  harness.  Save  all  ma- 
terial pertaining  to  local  history.  Buy  short 
histories,  condensed  editions  of  great  works 
which  are  more  satisfactory  for  busy  people. 
The  librarian  is  the  expert  selector.  He  must 
keep  the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  the  public 
pulse  while  with  the  other  he  turns  over  the 
pages  of  his  trade  lists  and  descriptive  book 
notices.  He  will  become  more  and  more 
practical  and  less  addicted  to  theories.  As  liis 
task  becomes  easier,  his  habit  of  self-denial 
more  congenial,  his  heart  larger  and  warmer, 
he  will  see  and  take  his  people  as  they  are 
and  love  them  as  they  are.  He  will  come  to 
love  administering  for  commonplace  human- 
ity, yet  he  will  never  lose  his  ideals  nor  cease 
striving  to  develop  his  library  along  the 
highest  lines.  Mr.  J.  T.  Gerould,  librarian 
of  the  State  University  Library,  in  his  paper 
on  "Buying  books :  what  to  buy  and  how  to 
buy  them,"  recommended  that  books  be 
bought  to  suit  the  community  —  railroad 
books  for  a  railroad  town,  agricultural  books 
for  an  agricultural  community.  The  book  com- 
mittee should  have  not  less  than  five  mem- 
bers and  should  represent  as  many  different 
interests  as  possible.  Each  member  should 
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keep  in  touch  with  the  literature  in  a  given 
field.  Beware  of  the  subscription  book,  the 
book  agent,  the  cheap  book.  In  buying,  pa- 
tronize your  local  dealer,  if  he  is  a  good  book 
dealer.  Stick  to  one  dealer  as  long  as  he 
treats  you  fairly. 

The  discussion  which  followed  concerned 
cataloging,  classification,  book  numbers,  book 
reviews  and  Library  of  Congress  cards. 

A  business  session  followed  in  which  it  was 
voted  that  the  secretary  cast  the  white  ballot 
for  officers  nominated  by  the  nominating 
committee.  The  officers  as  elected  were : 
president,  Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright,  librarian  St. 
Joseph  Public  Library ;  first  vice-president, 
Miss  Sula  Wagner,  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library;  second  vice-president,  L.  M.  Mc- 
Afee, president  of  Park  College;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Faith  E.  Smith,  librarian  Se- 
dalia  Public  Library. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  at  1.30, 
and  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  "The  li- 
brary, study  club  and  travelling  library." 
Miss  Frances  A.  Bishop,  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Kansas  City  Public  Library,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  best  aid  to  the  study  club." 
She  recommended  that  the  reference  librarian 
be  made  a  consulting  member  of  the  program 
committee,  and  they  should  work  hand  in 
hand  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  for  the 
year's  work,  in  the  selection  of  books  for 
outlines  and  in  helping  to  arrange  topics. 
The  reference  librarian  should  devote  her  best 
efforts  to  the  women  to  whom  the  judicious 
use  of  books  is  an  unknown  quantity,  who 
have  simply  read  lighter  literature  for 
pastime.  In  a  little  conversation  she  may  be 
shown  the  broader  use  of  books,  the  scope 
and  limitations  of  certain  books  on  a  given 
subject,  the  quick  method  of  gleaning,  or  the 
use  of  the  general  index  to  find  a  specific 
topic. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Miss  Hor- 
ton,  Mrs.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Darby,  Mrs.  Kessler, 
Mrs.  H.  K.  White,  members  of  the  St.  Joseph 
clubs,  took  part,  and  showed  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  the  St.  Joseph  li- 
brary for  the  clubs. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Crunden  was  to  have  read  a 
paper  on  "Travelling  libraries,"  but  she  was 
not  able  to  be  present,  and  in  her  place  Mr. 
Crunden  read  Mrs.  Carpenter's  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Travelling  Libraries 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
She  reported  that  the  libraries  were  in  greater 
demand  among  teachers  than  among  clubs; 
the  best  work  that  the  clubs  can  do  now  for 
the  travelling  libraries  is  to  make  them  known 
to  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Wyer,  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  made 
some  announcements  regarding  the  member- 
ship and  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis  next  year. 
Mr.  Gerould  then  took  charge  of  the  question 
box.  After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wright 
and  the  St.  Joseph  board  of  directors  the 
meeting  adjourned.  A  trolley  ride  had  been 
planned  for  the  members  of  the  association, 


that  they  might  visit  the  Carnegie  branch  at 
South  St.  Joseph,  but  when  the  car  reached 
South  St.  Joseph  it  was  raining  too  hard  to 
allow  any  one  to  walk  to  the  library. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  it 
was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  St. 
Louis,  in  October,  1904,  just  before  or  during 
the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  The  meeting 
will  be  only  for  business  transactions,  no 
program  to  be  prepared. 

FAITH  E.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

OHIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman,  Public 
Library,  Cleveland. 

Secretary:  Miss  Laura  Smith,  Public  Li- 
brary, Cincinnati. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Grace  Prince,  College  Li- 
brary, Springfield. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Ohio  Library  Association  and  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  College  and  the  Small  Library 
sections  was  held  in  the  Dayton  Public  Li- 
brary on  Nov.  30,  to  plan  the  program  for  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  to  be 
held  at  Findlay,  Ohio.  The  meeting  was  made 
the  occasion  for  holding  two  "visitors'  days" 
at  the  Dayton  library,  when  an  interesting 
exposition  of  methods  was  given  by  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  staff,  invitations  haying 
been  sent  to  many  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions interested  in  educational  work.  There 
was  a  good  attendance,  and  the  meeting, 
which  extended  over  two  days,  proved  a  most 
successful  one.  Morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions were  held  on  both  days  and  one  evening 
session  was  devoted  to  an  open  meeting  for 
librarians  and  delegates  of  library  boards  and 
women's  clubs,  Miss  Eastman,  president  of 
the  association,  presiding.  As  a  result  of  the 
executive  committee  meeting  a  bill  will  be 
presented  to  the  legislature  this  winter  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  state  library 
organizer  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and 
development  of  public  libraries  in  Ohio. 

RHODE  ISLAND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  William  E.  Foster,  Public  Li- 
brary, Providence. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Herbert  O.  Brigham, 
State  librarian,  Providence. 

The  association  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
Nov.  9  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Deborah 
Cook  Sayles  Public  Library,  Pawtucket.  The 
president,  Mr.  Foster,  presided.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Col.  Alonzo  E.  Pierce,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Pub- 
lic Library.  A  business  session  followed,  dur- 
ing which  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Herbert  O.  Brigham,  was  pres- 
ented, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  paper  of  the  session  was  read  by 
Herbert  W.  Fison,  librarian  of  the  Narra- 
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gansett  Library,  Peace  Dale,  on  the  subject, 
"The  country  library." 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  prin- 
cipally on  the  influence  of  librarians  in  lead- 
ing the  public,  especially  children,  to  read  less 
fiction  and  more  solid  reading.  Remarks 
were  made  by  Commissioner  of  Schools 
Thomas  B.  Stockwell  on  the  value  of  the  li- 
brarian's work,  saying  that  public  libraries 
mean  much  to  the  education  of  the  state,  al- 
most more  than  the  schools  themselves. 

The  next  paper,  on  "The  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  Niagara 
Falls,"  was  read  by  Miss  Jane  E.  Gardner  of 
the  People's  Library  of  Newport.  A  paper, 
entitled  "Some  hints  on  binding,"  was  given 
by  Miss  Mabel  E.  Emerson,  of  the  Providence 
Public  Library,  and  a  second  paper  on  "Book- 
binding" was  read  by  G.  U.  Arnold  of  Bristol. 
Both  papers  were  practical  and  interesting. 

After  discussion  of  faulty  methods  of  is- 
suing indexes  and  title-pages  for  periodicals 
the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

"Resolved,  That  we  express  our  profound  regret 
at  the  failure  of  some  of  the  publishers  of  periodi- 
cals, not  only  to  print  a  title-page  and  an  index  for 
each  volume  as  completed,  but  also  to  supply  the 
same  with  each  copy." 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Maple  House 
and  the  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  an 
address  by  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Chace  of  East 
Greenwich  on  "The  trustees  and  the  public 
library."  The  trustees,  it  was  pointed  out, 
were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  controlling  ele- 
ment in  the  library's  policy,  and  upon  them 
rested  the  responsibility  for  its  success  or 
failure.  Gen.  Chace  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  confidence  in  the  librarian  by  the 
trustees  and  of  esprit  de  corps  among  them- 
selves. When  an  efficient  librarian  had  been 
chosen  he  should  have  the  authority  and  sup- 
port of  his  trustees.  It  is  only  when  all  con- 
cerned in  the  direction  and  activities  of  an 
institution  work  together  in  hamony  and  with 
recognition  of  mutual  services  that  really  ef- 
fective and  enduring  results  can  be  secured. 
Nothing  is  so  destructive  to  efficient  service 
as  pettiness  in  questions  of  control  or  super- 
vision. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
was  presented.  In  accordance  with  its  recom- 
mendation the  officers  who  had  served  for  the 
past  year  were  re-elected.  They  are:  presi- 
dent, William  E.  Foster;  1st  vice-president, 
Sthan  Wilcox  of  Westerly;  2d  vice-president, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Sanders  of  Pawtucket;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Herbert  O.  Brigham,  state  li- 
brarian. The  officers,  together  with  Rev. 
Charles  J.  White  of  Woonsocket,  constitute 
an  executive  committee. 

The  president  expressed  the  sorrow  of  the 
association  at  the  recent  death  of  Miss  Mary 
Thompson,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Rogers  Free  Library  in  Bristol,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned,  after  the  passing  of  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  trustees,  librarian  and  assis- 
tants of  the  Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Library  for 
their  hospitality. 


TEXAS  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  William  L.  Prather,  University 
of  Texas,  Austin. 

Secretary:  Phineas  L.  Windsor,  University 
of  Texas  Library,  Austin. 

Treasurer:  Albert  C.  Read,  Public  Library, 
El  Paso. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas 
State  Library  Association  was  held  at  Austin 
in  the  Regents'  room  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  Tuesday,  Nov.  17,  1903,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  28. 

At  the  morning  session,  after  President 
Prather  had  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  association  on  behalf  of  the  university, 
the  reports  of  the  officers  and  the  council 
were  heard  and  three  papers  were  read  and 
discussed.  Judge  C.  W.  Raines,  librarian  of 
Texas  State  Library  and  an  authority  on 
early  Texas  history  and  literature,  spoke  on 
"Essential  books  for  a  state  library,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Texas  state  library."  Phineas 
L.  Windsor,  in  "Library  training  in  Texas," 
outlined  the  work  of  the  class  in  library 
economy  recently  begun  under  his  direction 
in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Miss  Mary  Sawyer,  librarian  of  the  Tyler 
Public  Library,  delivered  a  most  effective  and 
inspiring  address  on  "Work  with  the  chil- 
dren," in  which  she  pleaded  for  the  best  books 
and  the  best  service  for  them. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Julia  Ideson, 
librarian  of  the  Houston  Lyceum  and  Car- 
negie Association,  gave  an  historical  account 
of  that  library,  showing  that  it  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  a  library  organization  estab- 
lished during  the  Republic  and  is  to-day  the 
oldest  library  in  the  state.  Mr.  Albert  C. 
Read,  librarian  of  El  Paso  Public  Library, 
then  read  a  paper  on  "Library  buildings,"  and 
afterwards  distributed  copies  oi  the  plans  of 
the  new  El  Paso  library  building  and  ex- 
plained them  in  detail.  The  report  on  "The 
effort  made  last  year  to  secure  new  library 
legislation  in  Texas,"  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Woold- 
ridge,  explained  that  the  failure  was  due  to 
the  late  introduction  of  the  bill  into  the  legis- 
lature. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  similar  bill  (providing  for  a  state  library 
commission)  backed  by  this  association  and  by 
the  Texas  federation  of  women's  clubs  next 
session  will  fail  of  passage  if  introduced  early. 

The  association  voted  to  work  for  travelling 
libraries,  to  issue  a  brief  handbook  of  Texas 
libraries,  and  to  hold  next  year's  meeting  at 
such  a  time  and  place  as  will  make  it  con- 
venient for  Texas  librarians  to  go  to  the  St. 
Louis  A.  L.  A.  conference  from  the  meeting. 

Owing  to  the  yellow  fever  quarantine 
against  one  section  of  the  state,  the  attendance 
was  smaller  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been,  but  every  one  present  voted  the  meeting 
unusually  helpful.  Then,  .too,  distances  are 
great  in  Texas ;  Tyler  and  El  Paso,  which 
had  representatives  on  the  program,  are  as 
far  apart  as  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

PHINEAS  L.  WINDSOR,  Secretary. 
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LIBRARY   CLUB    OF  BUFFALO. 

President:  Edward  P.  Van  Duzee,  Gros- 
venor  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Katherine  L.  Cuthbert, 
Law  Library. 

The  Library  Club  of  Buffalo  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library,  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov. 
5.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi- 
dent, Edward  P.  Van  Duzee,  Grosvenor  Li- 
brary; vice-president,  Walter  L.  Brown,  Buf- 
falo Public  Library;  secretary-treasurer, 
Katherine  L.  Cuthbert,  Law  Library;  Per- 
manent chairman  of  the  program  committee, 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  Buffalo  Public  Li- 
brary. 

In  retiring,  Mr.  Elmendorf  made  a  brief 
address  in  which  he  thanked  the  members  for 
the  honor  of  having  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  club  since  its  inception.  He 
thought  a  change  of  office  a  good  thing,  and 
wished  the  club  all  success  in  its  future  work. 
The  character  of  work  to  be  pursued  was  then 
discussed,  after  which  the  meeting  closed. 
RICHARD  F.  MORGAN,  Secretary. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Irene  Warren,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary:  Renee  B.  Stern,  5515  Woodlawn 
ave. 

Treasurer:  Mr.  C.  A.  Larson,  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Library  Club  was  held  Thursday  evening, 
Nov.  12,  in  room  434  Fine  Arts  Building, 
with  about  55  members  and  friends  present. 
Miss  Emily  E.  Taylor  was  elected  to  member- 
ship. Miss  Mary  E.  Ahem,  editor  of  Public 
Libraries,  gave  the  address  of  the  evening  on 
"Reference  work  in  public  libraries."  Miss 
Ahern  had  written  to  the  librarians  of  a  num- 
ber of  representative  public  libraries  through- 
out the  country  to  obtain  their  ideas  upon 
what  is,  and  what  should  be,  the  scope  and 
aim  of  reference  work  in  a  public  library,  and 
from  the  answers  received  drew  her  general 
conclusions  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  part 
of^  a  library's  work,  because  the  student  is 
helped  by  learning  new  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  visitor  by  aid  on  his  special  topic. 
The  attendant  should  remember  that  he  is 
employed  by  the  public,  for  the  public,  and  not 
expect  gratitude  and  understanding  as  well 
as  his  pay.  Time  should  be  given  attendants 
during  working  hours  to  study  reference  work 
and  keep  abreast  of  new  material.  The  open 
shelf  system  is  a  help  to  both  readers  and  at- 
tendants if  properly  labelled  and  arranged. 
Following  are  extracts  from  some  of  the 
reports  received: 

"Lists  should  not  be  too  long,  as  too  much 


material  is  confusing  at  times.  A  short,  well- 
annotated  list  is  better  than  a  long  one.  Lists 
of  special  magazine  articles  are  often  helpful. 
Personality  is  the  main  thing,  one's  willing 
helpfulness." 

"The  personality  of  the  reference  librarian 
is  of  special  importance,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
public  need  special  personal  service." 

"We  believe  in  the  popularization  of  knowl- 
edge of  general  reference  books  among  club 
women,  and  the  general  public  through  the 
daily  papers." 

"Our  library  has  5000  to  6000  volumes  on 
open  shelves  on  requests  sent  from  schools, 
clubs,  labor  unions  and  like  organizations. 
Get  an  inquirer  something  to  fill  in  time  while 
hunting  further  references;  often  you  can 
keep  several  people  supplied  at  the  same  time 
by  this  method.  When  a  new  edition  of  a  sci- 
entific work  comes  into  the  library,  the  older 
edition  has  stamped  upon  the  title-page  and 
last  page  of  contents  the  following  legend: 
'There  is  a  later  edition  of  this  book  in  the 
library,'  so  that  students  may  seek  the  latest 
information." 

"Most  reference  librarians  know  reference 
books  but  not  the  principal  books  on  a  given 
subject  —  not   special   subject  lists.     Time  is 
given  to  our  assistants  for  study  during  li 
brary  hours." 

"We  have  both  reference  room  and  open 
shelf  room,  and  we  find  our  readers  prefer 
browsing  in  the  latter,  where  it  is  noisier,  to 
seeking  the  reference  room,  where  the  atten- 
dant must  get  their  books  for  them." 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  giving  too  much  help. 
An    atmosphere    of   willing   helpfulness   ii 
great  aid  to  the  many  people  who  cannot  tell 
exactly   what   they   do   want   to   have.     The 
prime  elements  of  good  reference  work  a 
(l)     willingness    of    the    librarian,    (2)    1 
ability  to  bring  out  the  resources  of  the  li 
brary,  (3)  insight,  (4)  persistence." 

"We  do  much  work  with  the  women's  clubs 
and  study  clubs,  keep  files  of  their  programs 
and  make  lists  of  books  on  their  subjects. 
Work  through  newspapers  also." 

"A  number  of  our  readers  ask  for  individ- 
ual tables,  that  they  may  keep  their  books  ( 
from  day  to  day  as  cannot  be  done  on  a  table 
used  by  several  persons.     We  have  a  classe 
catalog  of  pamphlets  and  public  document 
and  index  government  maps.     Club  and  s 
ciety  lists  are  kept  up  to  date  by  indexin 
important    articles    in    magazines    and    new 
books.     Clippings  are  made  from  the  new; 
papers.     As  our  work  is  for  the  entire  s 
we  keep  track  of  all  conventions  and  publis] 
lists  on  their  subjects.    Our  reference  room  ii 
kept  scholarly  in  tone  and  a  student  room  si 
plied  where  teachers  and  pupils  come  to  u 
the  resources  of  the  library." 

"The  boys  and  girls  are  encouraged  to 
the    reference    room    and    not    the   children 
room    for   their   reference   work.     We   k 
duplicates  of  their  text  books.    The  museun 
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has  proven  a  great  help  to  us  and  we  find  it 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  our  reference  work." 

"Reference  work  and  work  with  children 
are  the  two  important  parts  of  our  library. 
Special  collections  are  made  on  subjects  of 
interest  and  teachers  have  subject  lists  re- 
served. We  keep  a  list  of  subjects  asked  for 
and  a  record  of  the  books  in  which  the  de- 
sired information  is  found.  We  have  monthly 
staff  meetings  on  the  subject  of  reference 
w<  "k.  Lists  of  poems  used  by  the  school 
children  are  kept  on  file.  We  begin  with  the 
children  to  teach  the  use  of  the  library.  The 
deliver}'  desk  attendant  should  help  with  the 
reference  work." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Ahern's  paper, 
Miss  Carrie  L.  Elliott,  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  spoke  on  the  reference  work  in  that 
library.  She  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
public  library  belongs  to  the  people  and  that 
all  classes,  from  the  bootblack  to  the  profes- 
sor, have  equal  rights.  Whenever  possible, 
people  should  be  taught  how  to  use  the  li- 
brary catalog  and  general  works  of  reference, 
children  being  especially  encouraged  to  learn 
the  use  of  these  aids.  A  portrait  index  made 
in  the  library  has  proved  of  great  use,  and 
lists  of  national  flowers  and  colors  and  lists 
of  birthstones  are  kept  in  a  convenient  place, 
as  they  are  being  frequently  called  for.  Teach- 

i  make  lists  of  40  to  50  books  for  their 
pupils  on  subjects  they  are  studying  and  all 
posible  aid  is  rendered  them. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  meeting  ad- 
journed at  10.15. 

RENEE  B.  STERN,  Secretary. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Miss  Susan  A.  Hutchinson, 
Brooklyn  Institute  Museum  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  L.  Davis,  Pratt  In- 
situte  Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Sara  Jacobsen,  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 

The  20th  regular  meeting  of  the  club  was 
icld  at  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  Li- 
brary, Dec.  3.  Miss  Hutchinson  presided. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  approved,  the  audience  heard  with  in- 
terest an  informal  report,  by  Miss  Rathbone, 
>f  the  institute  held  at  Jamaica  Nov.  21. 

The  chair  then  called  upon  Miss  Baldwin, 

chairman   of  the  committee,  of  which   Miss 

'ish  and  Miss  Pomeroy  were  the  other  mem- 

:rs,  to  report  on  the  reading  matter  pro- 

ded  for  youthful  occupants  of  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  in  Brooklyn. 

.iss  Baldwin  said  that,  owing  to  the  short 
time  since  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
only  one  side  of  the  work  could  be  reported 
on.  namely,  what  the  libraries  of  Brooklyn 

•e  doing.  The  libraries  in  Brooklyn  appre- 
ciate their  opportunities  and  have  extended 
their  work  according  to  their  funds.  Pratt 
Institute  supplies  the  Central  Club  of  Em- 


manuel House,  and  the  Library  Chapter  of 
the  Neighborship  Association  sends  out  five 
home  libraries  each  year.  The  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic has  travelling  libraries  to  supply  the  city 
institutions.  Over  800  books  for  children 
were  added  this  year.  There  had  not  been 
time  to  ascertain  the  facilities  of  each  institu- 
tion, and  the  committee  was  in  doubt  as  to  the 
wishes  of  the  club  in  regard  to  pursuing  the 
work  further. 

A  motion  to  accept  the  report  and  dis- 
charge the  committee  was  carried  after  a 
brief  discussion.  Ten  new  members  were 
admitted  to  the  club. 

The  audience  then  listened  to  some  notes 
on  German  libraries  made  by  Mr.  H.  H.  B. 
Meyer  during  a  recent  trip.  Mr.  Meyer  dwelt 
chiefly  on  the  popular  library  of  to-day,  the 
outcome  of  the  last  10  years,  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  the  Charlottenburg  library  as  the 
high-water  mark  of  achievement  in  that  di- 
rection. The  libraries  look  dull  and  dingy 
for  the  most  part,  as  the  books,  generally 
bound  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  save  ex- 
pense, are  usually  in  a  funereal  garb  of  black, 
dark  brown  or  gray.  Printing  costs  so  little 
in  Germany  that  the  printed  catalog  sup- 
plants the  card  catalog. 

The  average  of  scholarship  among  the  li- 
brarians is  higher  than  with  us.  No  direct 
work  with  children  is  attempted,  as  that 
would  be  considered  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  the  Department  of  Education. 
In  short,  the  existing  conditions  are  so  differ- 
ent from  ours  that  German  libraries  must 
necessarily  develop  in  quite  different  ways. 

Miss  Lord,  of  Pratt  Institute,  read  a  short 
paper  in  answer  to  the  question  "Shall  our 
public  libraries  buy  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages?" She  did  not  consider  the  cases 
where  the  library  deals  with  a  large  foreign 
population,  but  spoke  only  of  the  American 
citizen  as  the  user  of  the  library.  Books  in 
foreign  languages  supplement  and  comple- 
ment the  formal  education  of  the  school.  The 
librarian  must  consider,  not  the  number  of 
readers  he  will  have  of  foreign  books,  but  the 
broadening  and  cultivating  effect  of  the  books 
that  are  read,  for  by  reading  a  foreign  language 
we  enter,  and  we  can  enter  only  thus,  into 
the  life  of  another  people,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  educative  influences.  Miss  Lord  thinks 
the  actual  desire  for  foreign  books  much 
greater  than  most  of  us  realize,  and,  at  least, 
we  can  never  know  how  many  people  will 
use  them  till  the  books  are  procured  and  it 
is  known  that  the  library  has  them.  Her 
paper  was  followed  by  one  by  Miss  Campbell, 
of  Passaic,  whose  library  supplies  books  to  a 
large  foreign  population.  Miss  Wopdruff;  of 
Pratt  Institute,  had  made  some  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  collections  of  Italian  books  in 
New  York,  and  reported  the  only  collection 
worthy  the  name,  used  by  the  people,  was  in 
the  Italian  mission  on  Mulberry  street.  This 
is  a  much-used  library,  and  the  pastor  of  the 
Italian  church  with  which  it  is  connected 
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considers  it  his  most  effective  means  of  up- 
lifting and  refining  his  people. 

Miss  Eger,  of  the  Astor  Library,  spoke  of 
the  Jewish  and  Yiddish  collections  in  New 
York.  At  the  University  Settlement  there  is 
a  constant  demand  for  their  few  books,  which 
are  Jewish-German,  and  mostly  for  learning 
English.  At  the  Aguilar  branch  they  are 
keeping  up  a  collection  of  books  in  the  He- 
brew language.  The  Astor  Library  collection 
of  about  10,000  volumes  is  a  center  of  He- 
brew intellectual  life,  and  is  greatly  used  by 
scholars  and  readers.  There  are  other  small- 
er collections,  and  their  use  shows  an  active 
mental  life  among  the  Hebrew  people. 

After  some  further  brief  discussion  of  for- 
eign books,  the  president  changed  the  tenor 
of  the  meeting  by  calling  on  Mr.  R.  G. 
Welsh,  who  had  promised  to  read  some  selec- 
tions from  one  of  his  favorite  books.  The 
book  chosen  proved  to  be  Pater's  "Marius," 
and  those  present  who  were  not  already  very 
familiar  with  it  doubtless  made  a  mental  re- 
solve to  become  so  after  hearing  the  selec- 
tions read.  MARY  L.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 

INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE. 

A  library  institute  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Long  Island  Library  Club  was  held  in  the 
High  School  building  at  Jamaica,  on  Satur- 
day, Nov.  21,  with  an  attendance  of  about  40 
persons.  Miss  Rathbone,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  after  some  introductory  remarks 
upon  the  institute  work,  suggested  a  plan  by 
which  the  small  libraries  might  subscribe  to 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  jointly  where  they  could 
not  afford  to  do  so  alone.  She  also  spoke  of 
appointing  a  day  when  the  librarians  on  Long 
Island  should  visit  the  Brooklyn  libraries  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  committee.  The  ses- 
sion was  then  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
"Cataloging  for  a  small  library,"  in  charge  of 
Miss  Hitchler,  head  of  the  cataloging  depart- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  who 
gave  a  clear  full  statement  of  just  what  was 
essential  in  cataloging,  and  what  were  best 
omitted  in  the  small  library,  making  plain  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  catalog  —  to  help  the 
borrower  find  the  books  he  wants.  After  her 
paper  Miss  Hitchler  answered  numerous  ques- 
tions emphasizing  simplicity  and  consistency, 
especially  in  matters  of  imprint  and  of  choice 
of  subject-headings.  The  discussion  turned 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  written,  type- 
written, and  printed  catalog  cards.  Mr.  Yust, 
assistant  State  Inspector,  favors  typewritten 
cards,  citing  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
Columbia  barlock  typewriter  which  proved 
satisfactory.  The  Library  of  Congress  cards 
were  shown  to  be  slow  in  arriving,  only  one- 
fifth  of  those  ordered  being  available  on  the 
receipt  of  the  books,  and  the  rest  coming  too 
late  for  use.  Ways  of  teaching  the  public  to 
use  the  card  catalog  were  also  discussed.  It 
was  recommended  that  Miss  Hitchler's  paper 
be  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  by  the  committee 


to  each  of  the  small  libraries  on  Long  Island. 

Miss  Hume,  librarian  of  the  Queens  Bor- 
ough Library,  gave  a  brief  account  of  its 
founding  and  growth.  A  gift  of  about  5000 
volumes  by  Mr.  William  Nelson  was  accepted 
by  Long  Island  City  in  1896.  In  1898  the 
Steinway  Library  of  4000  volumes  was  added 
to  this,  becoming  the  Steinway  branch,  and  a 
year  or  two  later  the  Astoria  branch  was 
added.  In  1901  four  libraries  consolidated 
with  it  as  branches,  viz. :  Hollis,  Richmond 
Hill,  Ozone  Park,  and  Queens.  The  Flushing 
Library,  founded  in  1869,  was  added  in  1902. 
From  the  Carnegie  fund  of  $240,000,  three 
$30,000  buildings  are  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, at  College  Point,  Far  Rockaway,  and 
Astoria.  Last  June  the  Poppenhusen  Insti- 
tute Library  of  College  Point  became  part  of 
the  system,  and  Newtown  will  be  included  in 
1904.  The  circulation  has  grown  from  20,000 
volumes  to  185,000  in  these  few  years. 

After  an  informal  luncheon  at  Petit's  Hotel 
in  Jamaica,  the  afternoon  session  was  opened 
with  a  paper  by  Miss  Plummer  on  the  "Im- 
portance of  the  librarian's  personal  reading," 
in    which   she   brought   out   particularly   the 
value  of  being  saturated  with  the  best  litera- 
ture in  order  to  have  a  standard  by  which  to 
judge.     The  distinction  between  professional 
and   personal    reading   was   clearly   drawn  — 
the  reading  of  all  current  publications  being 
considered  professional  unless  dictated  by  per- 
sonal choice,  and  tasting  being  recommended 
for  the  necesary  knowledge  of  current  fiction, 
or  the  reading  of  news  along  scientific  and 
other  lines,   rather  than  the  reading  of  the 
new  books.    The  discussion  touched  upon  the 
value  of  dipping  into  books  for  the  neces- 
sary acquaintance  while  handling  them ;  the 
pleasure  of  owning  books ;  the  fact  that  fiction 
is   not   recreation   to   the   librarian;    that   re- 
creation should  be  a  tonic,  not  an  anodyne; 
the  use  of  reading-clubs,  and  of  reading  aloud 
for  the  fullest  enjoyment,  especially  of  poetry. 
This  led  to  the  paper  on  "How  to  improve 
the  reading  of  young  people,"  by  Miss  Hunt 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.     She  spoke 
of  the  danger  of  copying  what  other  people 
were   doing   without   considering   whether  i 
were  adapted  to  your  special  conditions,  and 
of  trying  to  do  too  much,  without  due  con- 
sideration of  your  needs.     The  importance  of 
co-operation  with  the  teacher,  and  the  diffi- 
culties   from    the    teacher's    standpoint;    also 
that  the  essentials  were  books  and  a  librarian 
rather   than   elaborate   furnishings,    were  her 
other  points ;  and  that  the  demand  for  poor 
books  could  be  stopped  by  supplying  and  sug- 
gesting plenty  of  good  ones.     The  discn^ion 
brought  out  the  danger  of  keeping  children 
too  long  upon  juvenile  books;  the  value  of 
inciting  their  curiosity;  their  distaste  for  re- 
quired reading;  and  the  dearth  of  good  girls' 
books.    Class-room  libraries  and  school  meth- 
ods were  also  reviewed.    IRENE  A.  HACKETT, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
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NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Edwin  White  Gaillard,  Webster 
Free  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller,  Equitable 
Insurance  Library,  120  Broadway. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Baldwin,  Co- 
lumbia University  Library. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  at  the  Insurance  Library 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  120 
Broadway,  Thursday,  Nov.  12,  at  3  o'clock. 
The  attendance  numbered  about  200  and  it 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  ever  held  by  the  club. 

There  was  a  short  business  session  in  which 
18  new  members  were  elected,  the  annual  din- 
ner voted  for  and  the  club  pin  adopted. 

The  librarians  were  welcomed  to  the  In- 
surance Library  in  a  brief  speech  by  Mr. 
William  Alexander,  secretary  of  the  Equitable 
Society. 

His  remarks  were  followed  by  a  general 
description  of  the  library  by  the  librarian, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Miller.  Trie  larger  part  of  the 
library  was  purchased  from  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Cornelius  Walford  of  London,  in  1886.  It 
contains  about  8000  volumes  on  insurance 
and  is  open  to  the  public  for  reference.  Mr. 
Bowker's  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Walford  were 
most  interesting. 

Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Co- 
lumbia University  Library,  made  the  principal 
address  on  the  "Specialization  of  libraries," 
and  the  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Elmendorf,  Mr.  Bowk'er  and  others. 
Dr.  Canfield's  paper  is  printed  in  this  issue 
of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  (see  p.  820). 

Prof.  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge  was  on  the  pro- 
gram for  an  address,  but  owing  to  the  death 
of  his  father  he  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  appreciation  of  the  generous  hospital- 
ity of  the  Equitable  Society  in  entertaining 
the  club  at  this  time  was  expressed  in  a  mo- 
tion that  was  unanimously  carried.  After  the 
meeting  a  collation  was  informally  served. 
MARY  E.  MILLER,  Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB. 

President:  Robert  P.  Bliss,  Bucknell  Li- 
brary, Chester,  Pa. 

Secretary:  Miss  Edith  Brinkmann,  H.  Jo- 
sephine Widener  Branch,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Louise  F.  Buhrman,  Phila- 
delphia Normal  School. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  season  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  9,  at  the  Wi- 
dener Branch  of  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  president,  Mr.  Bliss,  made  a 
brief  address  of  welcome,  and  outlined  the 
program  for  the  season.  He  then  introduced 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Major  William  H. 
Lambert,  who  gave  a  delightful  talk  on  "Some 
unpublished  letters  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray." 

Major  Lambert  read  a  number  of  manuscript 


letters  from  his  private  collection  of  Thack- 
erayana,  commencing  with  one  written  to  the 
author's  uncle  while  the  former  was  a  student 
at  Cambridge,  and  continuing  through  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  letters,  written  to  many 
friends  and  business  acquaintances,  setting 
forth  Thackeray's  views  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. In  several  of  the  letters  the  author  re- 
ferred to  his  dilatoriness  in  preparing  copy 
for  the  printer;  in  others,  when  hard-pressed 
financially,  he  made  appeal  to  his  publishers 
for  advance  payment  on  articles  still  to  be 
written;  in  many  letters  he  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  distaste  for  lecturing,  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  thereby  he  was 
earning  money  for  his  daughters.  Two  of  the 
letters  were  signed  respectively,  in  a  curious 
fashion  of  Thackeray's,  "Emily  Jenkins"  and 
"Blanche  Foker."  Of  particular  interest  to 
Americans  was  a  letter  written  to  his  sister 
from  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  which  Thack- 
eray expressed  his  opinion  on  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  let- 
ters were  illustrated  by  the  writer,  as  was 
also  a  delightful  little  sketch  of  a  "Young 
Lady  who  was  too  Fond  of  her  Hume." 

In  conclusion,  Major  Lambert  read  from 
the  manuscript  of  "Dr.  Birch  and  his  young 
friends"  the  well-known  epilogue,  commenc- 
ing 

"The  play  is  done;  the  curtain  drops, 
Slow  falling,  to  the  prompter's  bell:"  .  .  . 

This  poem  was  so  full  of  erasures  and  inter- 
lineations as  to  make  its  reading  very  difficult. 
After  his  talk,  Major  Lambert  kindly  per- 
mitted his  letters  and  manuscripts  to  be  freely 
examined  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
club  who  were  present. 

An  informal  reception  was  held  in  the  upper 
hall  after  the  meeting. 

EDITH  BRINKMANN,  Secretary. 

LIBRARY  INSTITUTE. 

The  second  annual  library  institute  tinder 
the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Club  was  held  at  the  Drexel  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, Nov,  19-20,  1903. 

Invitations  to  be  present  were  sent  to  li- 
brarians and  assistants  in  small  libraries  near 
Philadelphia.  Ten  persons  responded,  rep- 
resenting nine  libraries  in  six  towns  in  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery  counties. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 
Thursday,  Nov.  19,  9.30  a.m. 
Library  records : 
Accession. 
Shelf  list. 
Charging. 
Other  records. 

1.30  p.m. :  Cataloging  and  classification. 
4.30  p.m. :  Social  half  hour. 
Friday,  Nov.  20,  9.30  a.m. 
Reorganizing  an  old  library. 
1.30  p.m. :  Work  of  the  state  library  and 
state  association  in  relation  to  small  li- 
braries. 
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How  to  make  the  library  popular :  by  adver- 
tising, by  working  with  schools  and  clubs. 

Question  box. 

The  sessions  were  in  charge  of  Miss  A.  B. 
Kroeger,  librarian  of  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Miss  J.  Y.  Middleton,  librarian  of  the  Ap- 
prentices' Library,  Philadelphia,  Miss  Mary 
Fornance,  library  organizer,  and  Miss  E.  R. 
Neisser  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  make  the 
instruction  as  elementary  as  possible.  The 
sessions  were  very  informal,  the  many  ques- 
tions asked  by  those  present  testifying  to 
their  intense  interest. 

One  of  the  most  practical  items  on  the  pro- 
gram was  "Reorganizing  an  old  library,"  by 
Miss  Fornance,  who  described  her  plan  of 
remodelling  an  old  library. 

Ztbrarg  Scbools  anfc  draining 
Classes. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 
LECTURES. 

Dr.  Herbert  Putnam  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletch- 
er, who  came  to  Albany  on  A.  L.  A.  business, 
spoke  informally  to  the  school  on  the  quali- 
ties of  a  successful  librarian.  Dr.  Putnam 
dwelt  especially  on  the  necessity  of  personal 
initiative,  Mr.  Fletcher  urged  the  claims  of 
scholarship.  Dr.  Putnam  expressed  in  strong 
terms  his  gratification  that  the  school  is  now 
requiring  college  graduation  for  admission. 

Miss  Grace  Blanchard,  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
spent  three  days  at  the  school,  and  in  two  lec- 
tures gave  the  students  an  interesting  peep 
into  the  every-day  life  and  work  of  a  public 
library  in  a  small  town. 

SELECTION   OF   BOOKS. 

The  senior  class,  in  the  Selection  of  Books 
course,  is  working  on  a  problem  suggested  by 
a  request  from  a  business  school  in  New  York 
state,  for  a  list  of  books  which  might  have  in- 
spirational value  to  its  students.  The  books 
chosen  by  the  class  have  been  sent  as  a  trav- 
elling library  to  the  school.  If  the  students 
take  to  them  the  books  will  be  duplicated. 

A  list  having  the  same  aim  appeared  in  the 
March  Bulletin  of  the  Osterhout  Free  Li- 
brary. Two  others  have  been  printed  in  the 
form  of  bookmarks  at  the  Springfield  City 
Library.  Although  these  are  admirable  lists 
we  have  thought  that  they  perhaps  contain 
too  many  distinctly  didactic  books  to  prove 
attractive  to  the  average  American  youth. 
Mr.  Dana  writes  me,  "Todd's  'Student's  man- 
ual' nearly  wrecked  my  life  when  I  was 
young  and  all  kindred  didactic  books  were 
anathema." 

The   following  are  the  books   with   which 
the  experiment  is  being  made: 
John  Halifax,  gentleman,  Mrs.  Craik. 
Tale  of  two  cities,  Dickens. 
Day's  work,  Kipling. 


Honorable  Peter  Stirling,  Ford. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Schurz. 

Making  of  an  American,  Riis. 

Up  from  slavery,  Washington. 

Story  of  my  life,  Keller. 

Sailing  alone  around  the  world,  Slocum. 

Man  without  a  country,  Hale. 

American  ideals,  Roosevelt. 

Strenuous  life,  Roosevelt. 

Times  and  young  men,  Strong. 

How  to  live,  Hale. 

Character  building,  Washington. 

Youth,  Wagner. 

Chats  with  girls  on  self-culture,  Chester. 

Essays,  first  series,  Emerson. 

Empire  of  business,  Carnegie. 

Letters  from  a  self-made  merchant  to  his  son, 

Lorimer. 
Hero  tales  from  American  history,  Lodge  and 

Roosevelt. 

Greatest  thing  in  the  world,  Drummond. 
American  anthology,  Stedman. 
Odyssey,  Homer. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  criticisms 
on  this  list  or  additions  to  it,  especially  from 
those  who  know  what  books  have  actually 
been  influential  with  young  people. 

A  CORRECTION. 

I  am  requested  by  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  to  revise  my  statement  made  in  the 
November  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  to  the  effect  that 
the  contest  for  the  cup  was  the  event  of  the 
evening  at  the  Hallowe'en  party  this  year.  I 
am  instructed  to  say  that  the  event  was  a 
series  of  potato  races,  of  \yhich  the  faculty 
series  attracted  most  attention.  Mr.  Dewey 
won  in  the  final  faculty  race  for  men,  al- 
though far  out-distanced  in  the  first  round  by 
Mr.  Biscoe ;  but  in  the  contest  between  faculty 
and  students,  Mr.  Dewey  yielded  the  cham- 
pionship to  Mr.  Nicholas  Hansen  of  the 
junior  class.  SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 
Since  the  list  of  accepted  students  was  pub- 
lished in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  September, 
1903,  there  have  been  several  changes.     The 
revised  list,  showing  the  roll  of  students  ac- 
tually at  work,  is  as  follows : 
Sarah  Byrd  Askew.    Cleveland,  O.    Graduate 
Girls'  High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1894,  also 
Graduate  of  Business  department  of  same 
school,  1895;  7  months  assistant  in  Cleve- 
land Public  Library. 

Minnie  L.  Benham.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Grad- 
uate Ingham  University,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y., 
1880. 

Clara  Bragg.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  Graduate 
Cazenovia  Seminary,  1893;  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1895. 

Marcia    Norma    Dalphin.      Hamilton,    I 
Graduate  Franklin  Academy,  Malpne,  N.  Y., 
1901 ;  2  months  assistant  in  Public  Library, 
Malone. 

Isabel  D.  Emerson.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Grad- 
uate Cornell  University,  1903. 
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Elizabeth  Mildred  Fish.  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
Graduate  Packer  Institute,  1895. 

Helen  Cady  Forbes.    Westboro,  Mass. 

Alice  Gardner  Francis.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Grad- 
uate Oberlin  College,  1903. 

Louise  Pohlman  Fritz.  Glen  Gardner,  N.  Y. 
Special  certificate,  Teachers  College,  New 
York. 

Eleanor  Gleason.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Grad- 
uate of  Rochester  University.  1903. 

Edith  Hill.  Yellow  Springs,  O.  Barnard 
College,  1899-1900;  3  years  assistant  in 
Princeton  University  Library. 

Ida  M.  Mendenhall.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Grad- 
uate Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind., 
1895 ;  Graduate  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  1898. 

Julia  Goodrich  Robeson.     Fanwood,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Price  Sawyer.  Kent.  O.  B.  L. 
Oberlin  College,  1890,  with  post-graduate 
work,  I9O2-!03 ;  Chautauqua  Summer  Li- 
braiy  School,  1902;  one  year  assistant  in 
Oberlin  College  Library. 

Ethel  Fenton  Sayre.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Grad- 
uate Rochester  High  School,  1900. 

Edith  Louise  Shearer.     New  York. 

Bertha  Veronica  Stevens.  Cleveland,  O. 
Graduate  Rye  Seminary,  1896;  Western  Re- 
serve College  for  women,  i896-'97,  I902-'o3. 

Winifred  Grace  Waddell.  Oak  Park,  111. 
Graduate  Oak  Park  High  School,  1900;  2 
years  apprentice  and  assistant  in  Scoville 
Institute  Library. 

George  H.  Wakeman.  Moodus,  Ct.  Grad- 
uate Brown  University,  1884;  Ph.D.  Cor- 
nell University,  1898. 

Julia  Wheelock.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Graduate 
Vassar  College,  1903. 

Frances  Sedgwick  Wiggin.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  Graduate  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1882;  3  years  cataloger,  5  years  librarian, 
Colorado  College. 

Annette  Persis  Ward  (entered  in  1902). 
Cleveland,  O.  Graduate  Granville  Female 
College,  1892;  Ohio  State  University,  1899- 
1901. 

Advanced  class. 

Edith  Veronique  Bethune.     (1903.)     Toronto, 

Canada. 

Susan  Clendenin.  (1901.)  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. ;  2  years  assistant  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Li- 
brary, New  York. 

Caroline  F.  Gleason.     (1903.)     Lansing,  Mich. 
Graduate  Lansing  High  School,  1892 ;  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  i892-'Q3. 
Mrs.  Arabella  H.  Jackson.     (1903.)     Wester- 
leigh,  N.  Y.    Graduate  Geneseo  State  Nor- 
mal School,  classical  cotirse,   1890. 
Kathleen  Jones.     (1903.)     Atlanta,  Ga. 

Misses  Helene  T.  George  and  Sophie  A. 
Mery,  of  the  previous  list,  withdrew  before 
the  opening  of  the  School;  Misses  Susan 
Whiting,  Dorothy  J.  Jenner,  and  Sadie  G. 
Warren  during  the  early  part  of  the  first 
term,  all  for  reasons  of  health;  Miss  Lucia 
K.  Williams,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  term. 


Eight  of  the  entering  class  have  engaged 
as  visitors  to  home  libraries.  Twelve  of  the 
class  visited  the  Neighborship  Settlement  at 
Greenpoint,  with  Miss  Rathbone,  president  of 
the  Neighborship  Association,  in  November, 
in  order  to  understand  the  work  being  done 
by  the  body  of  which  they  are  now  members. 

Since  the  preliminary  two  weeks  of  prac- 
tice in  the  library,  the  class  have  all  had  two 
hours  apiece  weekly  in  the  circulating  depart- 
ment. Many  changes  have  been  taking  place 
in  this  department,  the  operation  of  which 
they  have  been  able  to  observe;  the  changing 
of  the  delivery-room  into  an  open-shelf  room, 
the  dropping  of  the  rule  for  a  twenty-four 
hours'  wait  between  application  for  and  re- 
ceipt of  card,  the  rearranging  of  fiction  by 
the  authors'  names  and  dropping  of  the  call- 
number,  etc.  January  will  see  the  re-registra- 
tion begun,  the  application-blank  dispensed 
with  and  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  register 
instead  of  the  file  of  applications. 

The  usual  reception  of  the  Graduates'  Asso- 
ciation to  the  new  class  took  place  Nov.  5, 
the  fact  that  it  was  Guy  Fawkes'  day  being 
no  bar  to  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  oc- 
casion. Sixty-two  persons  were  present,  in- 
cluding several  members  of  early  classes  who 
had  seldom  been  able  to  attend  in  previous 
years.  There  is  no  better  cement  than  such 
gatherings  as  this  annual  reception,  the  an- 
nual business  meeting  and  luncheon,  and  the 
Alumni-day  supper,  to  hold  graduates  to- 
gether and  perpetuate  the  interest  in  the 
school. 

The  library  held  a  house-warming  for  the 
inspection  of  the  new  Open-shelf  room,  on 
the  evening  of  Dec.  n,  invitations  confined  to 
the  officers  and  instructors  of  the  Institute. 
The  room  looks  very  much  more  attractive 
than  before,  with  its  potted  plants  and  its 
walls  of  vari-colored  bindings.  The  Christ- 
mas exhibition  of  new  books  was  ready  for 
the  occasion.  MARY  W.  PLUMMER,  Director. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 

The  Library  Club  devoted  its  meeting  on 
Dec.  I  to  a  study  of  artistic  printing  presses. 
Miss  Marie  Waldo  spoke  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press,  Miss  Lillian  George  of  the  Roycrofters, 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith  of  the  other  English 
and  American  private  presses.  The  execu- 
tive committee  had  secured  a  very  interesting 
loan  exhibit  of  samples.  The  club  decided 
to  have  another  social  meeting,  following  ex- 
aminations in  January,  as  a  severe  storm  pre- 
vented a  large  attendance  at  the  opening 
reception. 

The  University  of  Illinois  does  not  take  a 
Thanksgiving  recess,  other  than  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  but  it  excuses  from  Wednesday 
afternoon  till  Monday  morning  students  who 
wish  to  go  home.  The  library  students  who 
were  in  town  spent  Thanksgiving  evening  at 
the  home  of  the  director. 

The  department  of  history  is  now  lecturing 
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to  the  class  in  bibliography.  After  the  holi- 
days a  series  of  seminars  will  be  held  and  lec- 
turers from  the  different  departments  of  the 
political  science  group  will  be  present  to  dis- 
cuss the  written  work  of  the  students.  Each 
student  has  chosen  three  topics  for  reading 
lists  and  three  books  to  review.  The  lists  of 
topics  and  books  were  prepared  by  the  lec- 
turers and  grouped.  No  student  could  take 
more  than  one  item  in  a  group  and  one  of  the 
three  must  be  in  history.  The  departments 
interested  expect  to  prepare  a  printed  syllabus 
for  next  year. 

The  fifth  year  students  are  interested  in 
selecting  lists  of  books  for  general  reading 
for  the  university  students.  These  books  are 
placed  on  a  table  in  the  rotunda  every  Friday 
morning  and  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks. 
As  the  books  come  and  go,  there  are  always 
a  few  on  the  table  for  students  to  read  be- 
tween classes,  and  the  collection  is  much  ap- 
preciated. 

In  the  periodical  reading  room  is  a  black- 
board for  notices  about  important  articles  in 
general  periodicals.  Sometimes  definite  ar- 
ticles are  cited,  again  only  the  periodical  in 
general,  and  again  several  articles  on  one  sub- 
ject, the  object  being  to  familiarize  the  stud- 
ent with  a  wide  range  of  serials,  as  in  a  uni- 
versity library  the  students  are  apt  to  read 
only  in  their  special  lines.  A  list  is  sent  each 
month  to  be  posted  in  Engineering  hall,  call- 
ing attention  to  articles  in  general  magazines 
which  are  of  interest  to  engineers.  Although 
there  is  free  access  to  the  periodicals,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  statistics  of  use,  an  in- 
creased interest  has  been  very  apparent. 

PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Class  of  1898. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Weston  Wing  died  in  July. 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wing 
on  June  4,  1902,  and  had  made  her  home 
at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Class  of  1899. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Sparks  has  completed  the 
organization  of  the  public  library  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan. 
Class  of  1900. 

Miss  Caroline  Wandell  was  director  of  the 
summer  library  school  in  connection  with 
the    Chautauqua    Assembly    at    Boulder, 
Colo. 
Class  of  1901. 

Miss  Helen  P.  Bennett,  librarian  of  the 
Mattoon  (111.)  Public  Library,  was  mar- 
ried in  September  to  Mr.  R.  Allan  Ste- 
phens of  Danville,  111. 

Miss  Mary  .H.  Kittredge,  cataloger  of  the 
Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  His- 
tory, was  married  in  October  to  Dr. 
James  Addison  Brown  of  Champaign,  111. 

Miss  Mabel  M.  Reynolds  has  been  appoint- 
ed librarian  of  the  normal  school  at 
Cheney,  Wash. 


Class  of  1902. 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Gold  has  been  assisting 
at  the  Joliet  (111.)  Public  Library,  pre- 
paratory to  moving  the  library. 

Miss  Alice  Rose,  of  Oak  Park,  died  sud- 
denly in  September. 
Class  of  1903. 

Miss  Gertrude  Bowman  is  organizing  the 
public  library  at  Washington,  Pa. 

Miss  Maud  A.  Davis,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
was  married  in  October  to  Mr.  James  A. 
Sprague. 

Miss  Fanny  Duren  has  been  organizing  the 
library  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
boys,  at  Eldora,  Iowa. 

Miss  Caroline  V.  Langworthy  is  cataloging 
the  High  School  library  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Owen  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  was 
married  in  October  to  Mr.  Everett  E. 
King  of  Chicago. 

Miss   Vonie  A.   Wiley  is   assisting  in   the 

public  library  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
Class  of  1904. 

Miss   Virginia   Mac   Lochlin   has  been   ap- 
pointed   assistant    in    the    library    of   the 
Illinois  Normal  university,  at  Normal. 
Class  of  1905. 

Miss  Bertha  Greer  was  married  Nov.  24  to 
Mr.  Perl  D.  Decker  of  Joplin,  Mo. 

IRevtews. 

SIMPSON,  Frances.  Syllabus  for  a  course  of 
study  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
library  in  Europe  and  America;  thesis  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science 
in  the  State  Library  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  presented  June,  1903.  Pub- 
lished by  permission  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Champaign,  111.,  D.  H.  Lloyde  & 
Son.  91  p.  8°. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Conference  was  the  masterly 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Library  Training. 
That  report  set  forth  the  present  status  of 
library  schools  and  training  classes  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  so  complete  and  so  forceful  that 
it  will  doubtless  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  technical  education  for  librarianship  in  this 
country.  Necessarily  the  report  dealt  almost 
entirely  with  the  formal  and  statistical  side 
of  the  subject,  with  entrance  requirements, 
composition  of  the  faculties,  and  curricula. 
Little  time  was  taken  for  any  consideration  of 
the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given,  or 
for  any  attempt  to  measure  the  work  of  the 
schools  in  the  direction  of  broadening  the 
culture  of  their  students.  The  whole  matter 
of  the  standards  of  training  which  should  be 
considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  committee  was,  by  direction  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation,  referred  to  the  committee  for  further 
consideration  and  report. 

In  the  absence  from  the  report  of  any  ex- 
tended discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  particularly  in  view  of  the  editorial 
in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  September  sug- 
gesting certain  reasons  why  the  library  schools 
fail  to  attract  more  men,  it  was  with  especial 
interest  that  the  writer  took  up  Miss  Simp- 
son's "Syllabus"  for  review.  The  University 
of  Illinois  Library  School  has  been,  in  this 
country,  the  only  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  librarians  forming  an  integral  part  of 
a  university.  The  new  schools  in  Boston 
and  Cleveland  are,  probably,  to  be  placed 
in  that  category  in  the  future,  but  of  the 
others,  Pratt  and  Drexel  are  in  connection 
with  technical  schools,  and  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  is  not  a  portion  of  a  uni- 
versity giving  instruction  to  students.  We 
have  a  right,  presumably,  to  suppose  that  the 
instruction  in  the  Library  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  is  of  university  grade,  that 
its  students  are  in  effect  upper  classmen  or 
graduates,  whose  work  will  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  that  done  under  the  professors 
in  the  strictly  academic  departments  of  the 
university.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  of 
too  high  rank  to  permit  us  to  expect  any  other 
than  first  class  work  from  its  teaching  force. 

The  author  of  this  syllabus  has  given  in- 
struction in  the  History  of  the  Library  for 
the  past  two  years  at  the  State  Library  School 
of  Illinois,  and  presented  this  syllabus  of  her 
course  as  her  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Library  Science  in  May  last.  Her  preface 
says,  "Although  courses  in  the  history  of  the 
library  have  been  offered  in  other  institutions 
and  possibly  along  somewhat  similar  lines, 
no  attempt  has  been  made,  so  far  as  is  known, 
to  collect  the  materials  at  hand,  correlate  them 
with  the  social  and  historical  development  in 
each  country,  reduce  this  mass  of  data  to  the 
convenient  form  of  a  syllabus  and  place  the 
result  at  the  service  of  future  students. 

"The  motive  which  has  prompted  the  writ- 
ing of  this  syllabus  has  been  largely  the  desire 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  students  of  the  li- 
brary school,  by  helping  to  lighten,  to  some  exr 
tent,  the  labors  of  note-taking,  always  inci- 
dental to  a  course  for  which  the  text-book  has 
not  yet  been  evolved.  The  outline  is  therefore 
based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  presented  to 
the  senior  class  of  the  Illinois  state  library 
school  during  the  academic  years  of  1901  and 
1902,  and  is  limited  to  those  phases  of  an 
essentially  comprehensive  subject  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  during  the  progress 
of  the  course." 

The  phrase  "to  correlate  [the  materials  at 
and]  with  the  social  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  each  country"  raises  high  hopes. 

rere  the  history  of  the  library  in  its  proper 
relations  to  the  great  movements  of  European 
and  American  thought  and  history  really  set 
forth,  even  though  in  outline  only,  the  author 


would  have  rendered  a  signal  service  to  the 
profession.  Unfortunately  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  work,  on  the  contrary,  reveals  a 
serious  lack  of  historic  perspective  and  a 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of 
historical  knowledge.  Such  attempts  at  gen- 
eralization as  have  been  made  are  much  more 
successful  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  book 
which  treats  of  modern  conditions  in  the  li- 
brary world. 

Perhaps  it  requires  more  ingenuity  to  con- 
struct a  good  syllabus  than  to  write  a  good 
book.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  danger  of 
saying  all  that  the  lecturer  wishes  to  say,  and 
thus  making  the  lectures  practically  useless. 
On  the  other  there  is  the  peril  of  barely 
mentioning  subjects  without  any  clue  to  the 
lecturer's  attitude  toward  them.  A  syllabus 
prepared  to  assist  a  class  must  be  neither  the 
lecturer's  notes,  nor  the  student's  notes  re- 
sulting from  the  lectures,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  well-considered  plan  of  the  course,  of  which 
careful  subordination  of  subjects  and  concise- 
ness in  giving  information  must  be  the  prime 
requisites.  It  should  leave  in  the  student's 
mind  the  lecturer's  view  of  the  proportions 
of  the  subjects  treated,  and  his  clearest  and 
most  condensed  judgment  on  each  topic.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Miss  Simpson's  book 
meets  satisfactorily  either  of  these  require- 
ments. There  are  numerous  scattered  and 
detached  phrases  sprinkled  over  these  pages 
which  doubtless  meant  much  to  her  in  giving 
the  lectures,  and  which  probably  serve  as 
useful  reminders  to  those  who  heard  them, 
but  which  nevertheless  will  convey  little  mean- 
ing to  those  who  merely  read  the  book.  For 
example,  we  find  such  phrases  as  "greater 
helpfulness"  at  the  end  of  the  section  on  im- 
portant college  and  university  libraries  (p. 
73)  ;  the  word  "palimpsests"  standing  by  itself 
on  page  26,  with  no  explanation  of  what  is 
meant  by  it;  for  surely  the  preceding  phrase, 
"Attitude  of  monks  toward  paganism,  hos- 
tile," cannot  be  supposed  to  stand  in  a  causal 
relation  to  "palimpsests."  Such  detached 
phrases  are,  of  course,  found  in  every  lec- 
turer's notes,  but  should  hardly  have  been  al- 
lowed to  creep  into  a  printed  syllabus. 

Proper  subordination  has  in  general  been 
secured  by  means  of  the  ordinary  typographi- 
cal devices,  but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
following  grouping  under  "Pens,"  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cuneiform  writing  (p.  14)  ? 

"2.  Pens. 

a.  An  iron  or  bronze  wedge-shaped  tool ; 
triangular  end  pressed  into  moist  clay. 

b.  Holes    found    for   allowing   escape   of 
steam  when  wet  brick  was  baked. 

c.  Dents  in  tablets  show  presence  of  small 
wooden  pegs  necessary  to  raise  written 
surface   above    table    in    order   not   to 
obliterate   the  characters   before  firing 
the  clay." 

These  statements  are  undoubtedly  accurate, 
but  are  hardly  to  be  considered  as  having  any- 
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thing  to  do  with  pens,  save  the  first  one, 
perhaps. 

There  are  a  number  of  positive  errors  in 
the  book:  for  example,  (p.  16),  we  are  told 
that  "papyrus  made  book  or  roll  possible." 
An  investigation  of  the  most  recent  works 
on  palaeography  has  failed  to  reveal  any  in- 
stance of  a  papyrus  in  the  codex,  or  b;iok, 
form.  Surely  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
Miss  Simpson  means  that  book  and  roll  are 
equivalent  terms.  If  what  is  told  us  on  page 
26  of  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library  is  true,  there  was  none  of  it 
left  after  381  A.D.  This  view  is  at  least 
novel.  We  are  assured  (p.  25)  that  "Litera- 
ture per  se  (was)  never  the  main  object  of 
the  monastic  library,  always  a  means  to  an 
end,  this  end  being  the  conversion  of  paganism 
to  Christianity."  The  author  apparently  re- 
gards the  monastic  library  a?  a  missionary 
agency,  oblivions  both  of  the  facts  in  the  case 
and  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  average  pagan  of 
the  period  after  the  spread  of  monasticism  in 
western  Europe.  On  page  27  we  are  told  chat 
the  Library  of  Ste.  Genevieve  copied  the 
fagade  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Of 
course  the  opposite  is  intended.  It  will  be 
news  to  many  of  us  that  there  was  an  "educa- 
tional system"  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
although  his  efforts  to  establish  one  are  well 
known.  On  page  29  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
the  Turks  destroyed  the  library  of  Matthias 
Corvinus,  although  immediately  before  we  are 
told  that  it  is  now  widely  scattered.  The  truth 
is,  of  course,  that  the  remains  of  the  collection 
which  survived  the  sack  of  Buda-Pesth  are 
now  to  be  found  in  over  thirty  libraries  in 
Europe.  On  page  34  occurs  a  curious  con- 
fusion of  the  meanings  of  transcription  and 
criticism ;  particularly  astonishing  is  the  direc- 
tion (anent  transcription)  to  "supply  omis- 
sions on  account  of  a  difference  in  philosophy 
or  theology,"  a  most  dangerous  piece  of  advice 
to  the  tyro  in  textual  criticism,  and  absolutely 
fatal  to  accuracy  of  transcription.  On  page 
39  we  are  informed  that  no  access  is  permitted 
to  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  only  a  small  portion  of  the  archives 
are  kept  secret,  and  numerous  historians  have 
used  the  archives  for  years  past.  The  au- 
thor on  page  60  speaks  of  the  Natural  art 
library  at  South  Kensington ;  National  is  pre- 
sumably meant.  The  London  Library  (p. 
61)  is  credited  with  loo.ooo  vols. ;  its  latest 
catalog  gives  it  220,000.  Numerous  other  in- 
stances of  lack  of  accuracy  might  be  cited. 

The  errors  of  fact,  however,  would  be  of 
•small  importance  were  the  syllabus  couched 
in  clear,  crisp  English  and  written  in  a  man- 
ner to  show  a  grasp  of  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  subject.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to 
say  that  those  parts  of  her  work  which  deal 
with  modern  conditions  in  England  and 
America  are  vastly  superior  in  this  respect  to 
the  earlier  portion  of  her  book.  Here  we  are, 
however,  startled  at  the  outset  by  a  poetic 
point  of  view  which  places  the  "memory" 


under  "Book  Materials"  and  declares  the  "art 
of  memorizing  peculiar  to  the  priesthood." 
The  "interesting  question  whether  Hebrew 
Scriptures  originally  took  form  of  clay  tablets, 
parchment,  or  papyrus  mss."  is  raised,  but 
not  answered.  "The  Alphabet  outweighs  all 
other  human  inventions."  "The  Book  of  the 
Dead  had  countless  prayers  and  invocations." 
We  are  led  to  infer  (p.  21)  that  Cicero's 
friend  Atticus  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  are  told  that  "Lucullus  and 
Cicero  .  .  .  were  generous  in  allowing  ac-- 
cess."  "Varro  wrote  first  treatise  on  libraries, 
and  was  first  to  use  busts  of  learned  men  as 
library  decorations,"  but  not  a  word  is  given 
to  his  literary  and  philological  activities  nor 
to  his  position  as  librarian  of  the  first  impor- 
tant Roman  public  library.  The  statement 
"Office  of  librarian.  At  first,  a  Greek  slave, 
later  a  freedman,  finally  became  a  recognized 
public  officer"  (p.  22),  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  this  was  the  historical  development 
of  the  post  of  librarian  from  slavery  to  a  place 
in  the  civil  service,  or  whether  this  progres- 
sion was  a  sort  of  cursus  honorum  for  each  li- 
brarian. From  the  statement  (p.  26)  that 
the  Benedictine  order  persevered  until  after 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  should  hardly 
infer  its  present  existence.  By  no  means  all 
the  Bobbio  manuscripts  are  "now  in  Milan." 
Alcuin  is  said  to  have  "founded"  a  prosperous 
library  at  Tours,  which  is  hardly  fair  dealing 
with  his  predecessors  in  the  abbacy  of  St. 
Martin's.  The  copying  of  manuscripts  by 
monks  is  spoken  of  as  a  "profession"  (p.  31). 
Of  German  university  libraries  the  "most  ac- 
cessible" are  said  to  be  "those  of  Gottingen 
and  Bonn,  owing  to  efforts  of  distinguished 
librarians."  Just  what  this  means  is  hard  to 
comprehend,  but  easy  in  comparison  with  the 
declaration  under  "General  library  progress" 
(in  Germany)  "Accessories;  intelligent,  but 
clumsy." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  character 
of  much  of  the  work.  By  no  means  all  of  it 
is  so  crude  as  the  specimens  given.  Indeed 
there  is  very  much  to  commend  in  portions  of 
the  work,  as  has  been  said  above.  A  drastic 
revision  with  particular  attention  to  the  de- 
mands of  English  syntax,  to  punctuation,  and 
correction  of  misprints  —  of  which  there  are 
many  —  and  with  more  regard  to  those  who 
may  use  the  book  without  the  benefit  of  the 
lectures  of  the  author  might  render  this 
a  valuable  book,  particularly  if  the  refer- 
ences should  be  improved  and  brought  up  to 
date. 

If  a  work  showing  such  errors  of  fact  ;m<l 
exhibiting  such  lack  of  clearness  could  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  thesis  for  the  bachelor's  degree, 
especially  coming  from  one  of  the  instructors 
in  the  school,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
however  unwelcome,  that  the  work  offered  in 
this  subject  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  of  uni- 
versity grade.  We  face  here  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Library  Schools.  They  are  an- 
nually requiring  more  of  their  candidates  for 
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admission.  Their  avowed  purpose  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  eventually  to  make  a  college 
degree  a  sine  qua  non  of  entrance.  Now  this 
effort  means,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  that  the 
instruction  must  be  of  a  grade  which  college- 
trained  students  will  thoroughly  respect.  No 
amount  of  proficiency  in  mechanical  details 
of  library  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty  can  long  secure  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  graduate  students,  unless  coupled 
with  unusual  scholarship  and  teaching  experi- 
ence. The  student  coming  to  a  library  school 
from  a  college  or  a  university  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  his  work  shall  be  on  a  level  with 
that  of  his  classmate  who  enters  on  the  study 
of  law  or  medicine,  or  who  enrolls  in  the 
graduate  school  of  one  of  our  universities.  If 
the  schools  fail  to  recognize  this  truth,  they 
will  doubtless  continue  to  secure  college  grad- 
uates, but  hardly  those  of  the  caliber  they 
most  desire.  WM.  WARNER  BISHOP. 


Uibrarp  Economy  ant> 


GENERAL. 

CAXFIELD,  James  H.  and  Dorothy.  In  the 
three  greatest  libraries.  (In  Outlook,  Dec. 
5,  1003,  p.  803-809.) 

The  British  Museum  Library,  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  and  the  Imperial  Public 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg  are  briefly  char- 
acterized as  to  their  contents  and  the  proce- 
dure necessary  to  obtain  books. 

ELMENDORF,  H.  L.  Some  things  a  boy  of 
seventeen  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  read.  (In  Review  of  Reviews,  December, 
p.  713-717.) 

FINNEY,  Byron  A.     Library  investments  :  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Car- 
negie Public  Library,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  I, 
1003.    4  P- 
Mr.  Finney  in  his  address  points  out  that 

the  public  library  represents  a  community's 

investments  in  knowledge,  in  culture,  and  in 

future  good  citizenship. 

The  Library  for  October  contains  an  excel- 
lent and  appreciative  report  of  the  Leeds  Con- 
ference of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  and  reviews  the 
Niagara  Falls  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  The 
former  is  regarded  as  "the  most  practical  and 
successful  of  the  26  annual  meetings."  Special 
mention  is  made  of  the  address  on  library 
work  for  children  in  the  United  States,  by 
Mrs.  Fairchild,  who  it  is  said  "spoke  with  a 
freedom  from  convention  and  with  such  full 
knowledge  of  her  subject  that  she  completely 
carried  the  audience  with  her."  The  report 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  finds  no  special  oc- 
casion for  praise,  and  comments  rather  caus- 
tically on  the  extent  of  the  program,  and  the 


amount  of  discussion  of  unimportant  details. 
Among  the  other  contents  of  the  number  are 
"What  I5th  century  books  are  about:  I,  scien- 
tific books,"  by  Robert  Steele;  "Notes  on  the 
Stationers'  Company,"  by  C.  R.  Rivington; 
"A  Chester  bookseller,  1667-1700,"  by  W.  R. 
Plomer;  "A  note  on  variations  in  certain 
copies  of  the  'Returne  of  Pasquille,'"  by  R. 
B.  McKerrow;  and  "Recent  French  litera- 
ture," by  Elizabeth  Lee. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  Nov- 
ember continues  the  publication  of  the  papers 
presented  at  the  Leeds  Conference.  The  place 
of  honor  is  given  to  Mrs.  Fairchild's  account 
of  "What  American  libraries  are  doing  for 
children  and  young  people,"  a  clear  and  prac- 
tical exposition  of  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  library  work  in  this  country,  taking 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  as  the 
chief  exemplar.  This  is  followed  by  a  paper 
on  "Children's  reading  halls,"  by  John  Bal- 
linger  of  Cardiff;  and  by  John  Minto's  excel- 
lent refutation  of  "Recent  attacks  on  public 
libraries."  The  usual  summaries  and  notes 
make  up  an  interesting  number. 

The  Library  World  for  November  contains 
an  article  on  "University  Extension  lectures 
and  public  libraries,"  by  H.  Keatley  Moore; 
the  fourth  of  Archibald  Clarke's  "Essays  on 
indexing,"  and  an  amusing  account  of  "The 
library  in  fiction,"  by  J.  D.  Stewart. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  LIBRARIANS. 
Proceedings  and  addresses,  sixth  conven- 
tion, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  June  24-26,  1903. 
46  p.  O. 

THOMPSON,  Herbert  M.  The  relations  be- 
tween public  education  and  public  libraries : 
the  general  question,  with  special  reference 
to  recent  experiences  at  Cardiff.  Reprinted 
from  Library  Association  Record,  October, 
1903,  for  private  distribution.  18  p.  O. 

WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  READING. 
(In  Outlook,  Dec.  5,  1903,  75:775-786.) 
Four  articles  from  different  points  of  view : 
I,  A  librarian's  experience,  by  John  Cotton 
Dana.  2,  A  publisher's  view,  by  George  P. 
Brett.  3,  The  bookseller's  standpoint,  by  E. 
D.  North.  4,  Reading  in  the  farm  house,  by 
Martha  van  Rensselaer.  All  the  writers  take 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Dana 
has  an  interesting  diagram  illustrating  the 
print-using  habit  in  the  life  of  our  people. 

LOCAL. 

Allegheny,  Pa.  Carnegie  F.  L.  (i3th  rpt. 
—  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1903.)  Added  2135; 
total  48,581.  Issued  107,357  (fict.  67.43%; 
juv.  17.17%)  ;  ref.  use  68,017.  Reading  room 
attendance  87,956.  New  registration  1729; 
cards  in  force  26,206. 
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Mr.  Stevenson  says :  "When  a  collection  of 
books  reaches  50,000  volumes  it  is  time  to 
introduce  the  selective  process,  and  that  is 
what  has  been  done  in  this  library  for  the  past 
year  or  two."  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  weed- 
ing out  of  trashy  fiction  from  the  shelves, 
undertaken  about  six  years  ago,  has  resulted 
in  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  reading  done,  while  the  percentage  of 
fiction  drawn  has  fallen  in  twelve  years  from 
86  to  51  per  cent.  The  many  influences  that 
work  to  keep  literary  taste  on  a  low  level  — 
especially  "the  irresponsible  and  sensational 
newspaper  press"  —  are  referred  to,  and  it  is 
said  that  "as  long  as  the  success  of  the  public 
library  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  its 
reading  rather  than  by  its  quality  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  librarians  who  will  take  a 
stand  in  favor  of  a  high  standard  of  reading." 

Amherst  (Mass.)   College  L.     (Rpt.,  1902- 
3.)     Added  2291;  total,  about  80,000.     "Hav- 
ing now  an  assured  annual  income,  as  rates 
are  at  present,  of  about  $4500  from  the  book 
funds,   we   should   add   nearly  3000  volumes 
yearly."     The   circulation   was   8190   for   the 
year,  18  %  being  fiction.     Work  on  the  new 
catalog  has  been  vigorously  pushed,  and,  on 
the  principle  of  working  backwards  chrono- 
logically,  it  now  contains   all   works   except 
those  not  represented  in  the  accessions  of  the 
last  15  years.     The  printed  cards  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Publish- 
ing Board  have  been  largely  used. 
This  is  Mr.  Fletcher's  twentieth  annual  re- 
port as  librarian,  and  he  gives  a  brief  retro- 
spect of  the  growth  of  the  collection  during 
that   period.      He   says   in   conclusion :    "The 
expense  of  running  the  library  has  not  in- 
creased in  these  twenty  years.     In  fact  it  has 
been  somewhat  less  during  the  last  five  years 
of  the  twenty  than  in  any  previous  five.    The 
greatly  increased  work  is  done  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  expense.   By  introducing  the  pupil  and 
apprentice  idea,  I  have  been  able  to  secure  a 
large  amount  of  service  with  very  iittle  cost. 
But  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
this   policy   is   seriously  deprecated   by  some 
of  the  best  librarians.    I  am  aware  that  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the  library  does  not  really 
demand  more  expert  service,  and  if  its  effi- 
ciency would  not  be  promoted  by  such  service 
enough  to  fully  justify  the  expense.    My  own 
feeling  is  that  there  is  danger  of  sacrificing 
its  highest  efficiency  to  an  over-anxiety  for 
economy  of  administration,  and  that  we  have 
possibly  crossed  that  danger-line.    A  new  li- 
brarian, well  versed  in  library  work,  would 
almost  certainly  take  that  view  and  ask  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  expense  as  essential 
to  the  proper  administration  of  so  large  a  li- 
brary with  such  demands  upon  it.    With  the 
rapid  increase  insured  by  our  enlarged  funds, 
and  the  constant  tendency  to  a  more  thor- 
ough-going and  scholarly  use  of  the  library 
by  the  departments  of  study,  the  near  future 
will  make  such  a  demand  imperative." 


Braddock,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  The  library 
issues  an  attractive  illustrated  booklet  devoted 
to  the  Carnegie  Library  and  Carnegie  Club, 
giving  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the  institution 
and  its  various  departments  and  activities. 

Bristol  (Ct.)  F.  P.  L.  (Rpt.,  1903.) 
Added  885;  total  11,346.  Issued,  home  use 
33,657  (fict.  51-59%;  Juv.  fict.  20.75%.) 

The  completion  of  the  dictionary  card  cata- 
log, just  published,  was  the  chief  event  of  the 
year. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  F.  L. 
(Rpt.  —  year  ending  June  30,  1903;  in  Pratt 
Institute  Monthly,  November.)  Added  4640; 
total  77,126.  Issued,  home  use  176,688,  of 
which  53,634  were  issued  to  borrowers  under 
14  years  of  age.  New  registration  3084;  ap- 
proximate number  of  persons  using  the  li- 
brary 14,947.  Reading  room  attendance  54,- 
948;  ref.  dept.  attendance  29,030. 

An  interesting  report,  suggestive  in  its  rec- 
ord of  partial  reorganization  to  meet  changed 
conditions.      The    alteration    of   the   delivery 
room  into  an  open-shelf  room,  referred  to  in 
the  report,  has  since  been  effected ;  and  a  gen- 
eral re-registration  of  borrowers  will  be  begun 
in  January.    The  appointment  of  Miss  Isabel 
Ely  Lord  as  assistant  librarian  has  freed  the 
director  from  the  burden  of  much  daily  detail. 
The  work  of  the  various  departments  is  sum- 
marized  and   commented   upon.     In   the  cir- 
culating department  the  tendency  has  been  to 
encourage  informal  use  of  books,  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  open-shelf  system,  the  indefinite 
renewal  of  books  other  than  fiction  and  the 
granting  of  an  extra  number  of  books  when 
desired.      The   circulation    of    English   books 
has  fallen  off,  but  the  use  of  French  and  Ger- 
man books  shows  no  decrease,  and  the  value 
of  these  classes  to  teachers  and  students  of 
the  languages   is   evident.     Additions  to  the 
periodical  list  have  been  almost  entirely  in  the 
direction  of  technical  publications,  "as  it  is  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  list  in  this  respect 
and  cut  off  correspondingly  those  general  pe- 
riodicals which  seem  of  least  value  to  us  and 
our    readers."     In   the   reference    department 
systematic   work  with   "reserved   collections" 
for  the   high   school   students   is   carried   on, 
lists  of  the  books  desired  being  submitted  in 
advance  to  the  library  for  revision  and  addi- 
tions.   The  need  of  this  advance  notice  is  em- 
phasized; without  it,  "the  assistant  lets  what 
little  she  can  find  in  a  hurried  search  go  out 
to  the  first  one  who  asks,  and  those  who  come 
later    are    disappointed    to    find    nothing   re- 
served."    In  the  order  department  an  experi- 
ment in  buying  at  second-hand  bookshops  was 
tried,  "with  a  view  to  buying  review  and  other 
second-hand  copies  of  books  now  sold  at  net 
prices.     In   February   we   secured   50  books, 
with  a  saving  of  $27.25,  after  deducting  all 
expenses;  in  March  17  books  were  secured  at 
a  saving  of  $5.16." 

From  the  children's  department  a  gain  in 
registration  and  circulation  is  reported,  large- 
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ly  attributed  to  Miss  Moore's  visits  to  the 
schools.  In  the  evenings  there  has  been  some 
reading  aloud  to  the  children,  as  the  occasion 
seemed  to  demand,  but  no  continued  work  of 
that  sort  has  been  carried  on,  though  an  ex- 
periment at  a  "story-hour"  was  made  in 
March.  Several  exhibits  have  been  held, 
notably  one  of  Japanese  prints,  the  ever-pop- 
ular "hero-exhibition,"  and  an  extensive  series 
of  22  bulletins  devoted  to  the  25oth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  New  York.  The  cir- 
culation of  mounted  pictures  is  popular  with 
children  and  teachers.  The  year's  work  of 
the  library  school  is  reviewed. 

Brooklyn  (N.  F.)  P.  L.  On  Saturday 
afternoon,  Nov.  28,  in  the  presence  of  several 
thousand  people,  Mayor  Low  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  first  Carnegie  library  build- 
ing in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  known  as 
the  Williamsburg  branch  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library.  The  ceremonies  were  im- 
pressive in  character,  and  represented  the  in- 
auguration of  all  the  Carnegie  library  build- 
ings in  the  borough,  as  it  was  considered 
impracticable  that  elaborate  ceremonies  should 
be  undertaken  when  work  was  begun  on  each 
of  the  20  buildings  in  contemplation. 

Three  thousand  invitations  had  been  sent 
out,  and  many  of  Brooklyn's  most  prominent 
business  and  professional  men  were  present, 
but  of  even  greater  significance  to  the  future 
of  the  branch  was  the  local  interest  shown. 
The  entire  neighborhood  was  gay  with  bunt- 
ing and  flags,  and  in  spite  of  the  low  temper- 
ature the  streets  were  crowded  fully  an  hour 
before  the  time  announced  for  the  opening 
exercises. 

The  program  included  invocation  by  Rev. 
Newel  Dwight  Hillis,  addresses  by  David  A. 
Boody,  John  F.  Clarke  and  Mayor  Low,  and 
benediction  by  Rev.  Edward  W.  McCarty. 
The  Hon.  David  A.  Boody  presided  through- 
out the  ceremonies.  The  band  played  many 
national  airs,  and  "America"  was  sung  by 
those  present.  Dr.  Billings,  Mr.  Bostwick 
and  Mr.  Peoples,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Thom- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Steiner,  of  Bal- 
timore, were  present  as  guests  of  the  libra- 
rian. The  exercises  were  preceded  by  a  lun- 
cheon. 

The  Williamsburg  branch  will  be  of  brick 
and  limestone,  and  will  cost  over  $100,000. 
The  location  is  of  special  interest,  because  the 
triangular  site  allows  for  windows  on  three 
streets,  and  because  it  is  the  center  of  a  group 
of  new  buildings  to  be  erected,  the  others  be- 
ing the  Eastern  District  High  School,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Nine  examinations  have  been  held  at  the 
library  this  fall : 

I.  The  examination  of  Oct.  16  (for  junior 
branch  assistants)  for  promotion  from  the 
third  grade  to  the  eligible  list  of  the  second 
grade  (senior  branch  assistant),  taken  by  48 
out  of  a  possible  62 ;  passed  by  14,  with  per- 
centages ranging  from  91.9  to  77. 


2.  The  examination  of  Oct.  16  (for  junior 
assistant  catalogers)  for  promotion  from  the 
third  grade  to  the  eligible  list  of  the  second 
grade   (senior  assistant  cataloger),  taken  by 
8  out  of  a  possible  n ;  passed  by  6,  with  per- 
centages ranging  from  86.25  to  80.5. 

3.  The  examination  of  Oct.  19  (for  junior 
children's  assistants)  for  promotion  from  the 
third  grade  to  the  eligible  list  of  the  second 
grade  (senior  children's  assistant),  taken  by 
16,  of  whom  3  passed. 

4.  The  examination  of  Nov.  9  (for  senior 
branch  assistants,  including  those  on  eligible 
list,  and  for  outsiders  with  five  or  more  years' 
library  experience)    for  promotion  from  the 
second  grade  to  the  eligible  list  of  the  first 
grade  (branch  librarian),  taken  by  23  out  of 
a  possible  48;  passed  by  3,  with  percentages 
ranging  from  86.98  to  76.72. 

5-9.  (Oct.  19  to  Nov.  4)  five  special  exami- 
nations, each  taken  by  one  person,  who  passed 
in  every  case. 

Each  examination  was  open  to  all  in  the 
grade  below  that  for  which  the  examination 
was  held.  In  order  to  succeed  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  two  tests  —  the  written  test  and 
the  record  for  actual  work  done  for  the  libra- 
ry. Fifty  per  cent,  was  considered  perfect  in 
each  test,  and  37.5  per  cent,  was  required  in 
each.  The  written  test  was  conducted  on  the 
envelope  system,  and  the  papers  were  marked 
without  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the 
writer.  In  the  case  of  the  branch  examina- 
tions two  written  tests  were  given,  consisting 
of  25  questions,  10  in  literature  and  general 
information  and  15  on  technical  and  practical 
sides  of  the  work.  The  children's  assistants 
and  catalogers  were  given  technical  exami- 
nations only.  Papers  were  marked  independ- 
ently by  the  chief  librarian  and  four  of  the 
superintendents  of  departments,  the  chief  li- 
brarian going  through  each  paper  and  the  su- 
perintendents dividing  up  the  questions  so 
that  each  one  marked  all  papers  for  her  share 
of  the  questions,  in  order  to  get  a  compara- 
tive standpoint.  The  results  were  compared 
and  seldom  differed  more  than  a  point  or  two. 
Whenever  this  difference  affected  the  placing 
of  an  applicant  upon  the  eligible  list,  the  paper 
was  gone  through  a  third  time.  In  rating 
applicants  for  record  made  in  the  library,  the 
chief  librarian  considered  not  only  his  own 
opinions,  but  those  of  every  branch  librarian 
or  superintendent  of  department  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  applicant. 

Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  (3ist  rpt  — year  end- 
ing May  31,  1903.)  Added  9110;  total  285,- 
087.  Issued,  home  use  1,165,588  (fict.  46.76  % ; 
juv.  26.68%).  Borrowers'  cards  in  use  66,- 

787. 

"The  policy  of  retrenchment  which  the  li- 
brary board  found  it  necessary  to  inaugurate 
in  May,  1902,  has  continued  during  the  past 
year.  The  entire  amount  expended  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  library  was  $148,957.99,- or 
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$82,670.04  less  than  for  the  previous  year. 
The  library  has  remained  closed  on  evenings, 
Sundays  and  holidays,  during  the  entire  year, 
and  the  delivery  stations  have  continued  to 
receive  only  a  tri-weekly  instead  of  a  daily 
delivery  of  books.  The  purchase  of  new 
books  has  been  restricted  chiefly  to  the  cur- 
rent American  and  English  publications,  and 
only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  more 
popular  books  have  been  procured."  The 
circulation  shows  a  decrease  of  535,952  v. 
from  the  previous  year,  mainly  from  the  de- 
livery stations.  The  collection  of  books  for 
the  blind  now  contains  776  v.  The  six  branch 
reading  rooms  in  operation  have  been  con- 
tinued, but  are  open  three  hours  less  each 
day  than  formerly.  In  the  reference  room 
the  recorded  attendance  was  88,797,  and  253,- 
589  v.  were  issued  from  the  stack  for  use. 

Connecticut  State  L.  (Rpt.  —  two  years 
ending  Sept.  30,  1902.)  The  letter  of  trans- 
mittal  accompanying  this  report  is  dated  Oct. 
10,  1903,  or  more  than  a  year  later  than  the 
period  covered.  Belated  as  it  is,  the  report 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  gives  evidence  of 
improved  organization  and  management  of 
the  library.  Adequate  two-tier  steel  stacks 
have  been  installed,  which  though  occupying 
practically  the  same  floor  space  as  the  oak 
cases,  furnish  nearly  three  times  as  much 
shelving.  Fireproof  safes  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  preservation  of  the  important 
documents  and  records,  and  the  mounting  and 
binding  of  the  more  perishable  of  these  old 
manuscripts  is  urged.  A  suitable  book-plate 
has  been  designed  and  adopted  for  the  library. 
Much  has  been  done  to  systematize  and 
round  out  the  collection  of  state  publications, 
and  the  libraries  receiving  exchanges  are 
listed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $1000  for  the  purchase  of  books 
"will  do  little  more  than  keep  up  with  the 
current  issues  of  reports,  digests,  statutes, 
and  leading  text-books.  The  appropriation 
for  books  ought  to  be  at  least  $2000  an- 
nually." 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  classed  list  of 
the  law  reports,  digests  and  statutes  contained 
in  the  library,  and  an  author  and  subject  in- 
dex of  the  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  legal 
treatises,  and  legal  periodicals  accessible  in 
the  library  Oct.  I,  1903. 

Defiance,  O.  The  city  council  on  Nov.  17 
passed  an  ordinance  making  a  one-mill  levy 
for  the  support  of  the  Carnegie  library.  The 
amount  offered  by  Mr.  Carnegie  is  $25,000. 

Ellington,  Ct.  Hall  Memorial  L.  The  li- 
brary building  presented  to  Ellington  by  the 
late  Francis  Hall,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  dedi- 
cated on  Nov.  II  with  interesting  exercises. 
The  occasion  was  also  in  the  nature  of  an 
"old  home  day,"  as  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments made  every  effort  to  secure  the  pres- 
ence of  as  many  of  the  former  citizens  of  El- 
lington as  possible.  Special  invitations  were 


sent  to  many  of  the  former  teachers  and  pu- 
pils in  the  famous  Hall  schools.  The  library 
building  is  a  beautiful  structure,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $50,000  and  located  at  the  west 
of  the  park  in  the  center  of  the  village. 

The  building,  of  Indiana  limestone,  is 
75x57  feet,  faces  the  east  and  is  approached 
by  means  of  stone  steps  32  feet  wide,  sur- 
mounted by  large  Indiana  limestone  columns 
with  handsomely  carved  capitals.  Above  the 
entrance  appear  in  handsome  letters  the  words 
"Hall  Memorial  Library."  The  portico  is 
lined  with  Indiana  limestone  and  has  a 
ceiling  of  white  oak,  laid  out  in  three  dis- 
tinct panels.  Folding  doors  separate  the  por- 
tico from  the  vestibule,  which  is  built  of 
pressed  brick,  old  Roman  pattern,  handsomely 
panelled  and  moulded,  and  which  has  a  tile 
floor.  Another  set  of  folding  doors  leads 
from  the  vestibule  to  the  foyer,  or  large  hall, 
extending  through  the  building  from  front  to 
back  and  in  size  28  x  32  feet  and  12  feet  high. 
At  the  rear  of  the  foyer  are  the  staircases  lead- 
ing to  the  basement  and  to  the  second  floor. 
Above  the  staircases  there  is  a  ceiling  of 
quartered  white  oak.  All  other  ceilings  are 
plastered.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  and 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  building  is  the 
reference  alcove,  8  x  18  feet.  Back  of  this  is 
the  reading  room,  18x26  feet  and  15  feet 
high ;  and  at  the  rear  is  the  museum,  16  x  24 
and  12  feet  high.  At  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
in  the  southeast  corner,  is  the  book  room, 
18  x  26  and  15  feet  high  ;  and  back  of  this  is 
the  librarian's  room,  8x17  and  n  feet  high. 
Next  comes  the  children  room,  l6x  18  with  a 
height  of  12  feet ;  and  a  storeroom  6  x  10  and 

10  feet  high.     There  is  also  a  back  entrance 
five  feet  square  facing  the  south  and  adjoining 
the  storeroom.    Conveniently  located  near  the 
storeroom  is  the  dumb  waiter  running  to  the 
unpacking  room  in  the  basement.     The  foyer, 
reference  alcove,  reading  room  and  book  room 
are   separated   only  by  marble  columns.     Of 
these  there  are  two  between  the  foyer  and 
book  room   and   a   like  number  between  the 
reference  alcove  and  reading  room,  between 
the  reading  room  and  foyer,  and  at  the  rear 
of  the  foyer  —  eight  in  all. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  a  picture 
gallery,  33  x  38  feet,  finished  in  white  pine, 
with  a  five-foot  stage  extending  across  the  en- 
tire east  end.  The  gallery  has  a  ceiling  light, 

11  x  15  feet,  directly  under  the  skylight. 
Greenwich,  N.  C.    The  city  council  on  Dec. 

8  voted  to  accept  Andrew  Carnegie's  offer  of 
$30,000  for  a  library  building. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  P.  L.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  Carnegie  library  building  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  morning  of 
Nov.  7. 

Lima  (0.)  P.  L.  (2d  rpt.  —  year  ending 
Sept.  31,  1903.)  Added  780;  total  3458-  Is- 
sued, home  use  35.376.  New  cards  issued 
746;  total  borrowers  2698. 

"In   November,    1902,   the   ladies   of  Lima 
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issued  a  special  edition  of  the  Republican- 
Gazette,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  and  to 
start  a  fund  toward  the  purchase  of  a  site 
for  the  offered  Carnegie  library  building. 
$1248.53  was  cleared  on  this  enterprise. 
$1000  of  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  site  fund 
and  is  now  on  interest,  and  with  the  balance 
new  books  were  bought  for  this  library." 

Ludlow,  Vt.  Fletcher  Memorial  L.  (ist 
rpt. — 14  months,  Nov.  i,  igoi-Jan.  i,  1903.) 
Added  404;  total  7219.  Issued  25,333  (fict. 
65.21  %).  Total  registration  885,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  2042. 

"From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  library  to  supplement  and  stimulate  the 
work  of  the  schools.  To  make  the  library  of 
practical  value  to  the  students  of  the  academy, 
informal  talks  have  been  given  to  them  by 
the  librarian  on  the  use  of  the  library  and 
reference  books."  A  summer  reading  list 
for  boys  and  girls  has  been  issued,  and  a 
graded  list  of  supplementary  reading,  and 
small  travelling  libraries  have  been  sent  to 
the  district  schools. 

Matteawan,  N.  Y.  Howland  L.  (3ist  rpt.) 
Added  162;  total  6952.  Issued  5969.  Mem- 
bership 140.  Receipts  $1107.13;  expenses 
$1103.03. 

Xcw  York  P.  L.  A  bust  of  George  William 
Curtis  was  unveiled  in  his  memory  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  7,  in  the  Lenox  Library,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Curtis  memorial  com- 
mittee. Mayor  Low,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, made  a  brief  address  of  presentation, 
response  to  which  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Xc\v  York  Public  Library  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings,  representing  John  Bigelow,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  Carl  Schurz  deliv- 
ered a  memorial  address.  The  bust,  which  is 
the  work  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  will  stand  on  a 
pedestal  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Lenox 
Library  until  the  completion  of  the  new  public 
library  building. 

Newport,  R.  I.  Redwood  L.  and  Athenaeum. 
(i73d  rpt.  —  year  ending  Aug.  19,  1903.) 
Added  908;  total  45,710.  Issued,  home  use 
15.634  (fict.  71  %). 

The  circulation  showed  a  decrease  of  324  v. 
from  the  previous  year;  the  reference  use  re- 
mains about  the  same.  Chief  accessions  of 
the  year  are  noted.  A  special  appropriation 
for  binding  is  greatly  needed,  for  the  large 
collection  of  pamphlets,  for  current  periodi- 
cals and  badly  worn  books. 

Norfolk,  Va.  Carnegie  L.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  new  Carnegie  Library  building 
was  laid  on  Oct.  13,  with  elaborate  Masonic 
exercises. 

Norwich,  Ct.  Otis  L.  (Rpt. —  year  ending 
A«g-  31,  1903.)  Added  1812;  total  29,198. 
Issued  85,811  (fict.  55.02%).  New  registra- 
tion 443;  total  registration  12,034.  Receipts 
$0902.94;  expenses  $9832.15. 


A  class  analysis  is  given  of  the  volumes 
added  during  the  year.  This  shows  that  "the 
issue  of  fiction  for  grown  people  at  the  rate 
of  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  has  only  required 
the  addition  of  volumes  in  this  class  at  the 
rate  of  21  per  cent,  of  the  volumes  added  dur- 
ing the  year ;  and  the  issue  of  fiction  for 
young  people  at  the  rate  of  21 1/2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  has  been  kept  up  with  10  per  cent,  of 
the  volumes  added  during  the  year.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that,  in  the  accessions  of  the 
year,  about  one-third  in  number  of  volumes 
have  been  fiction,  meeting  a  circulation  whose 
numerical  value  is  three-fourths  of  the 
whole." 

During  the  year  the  card  catalog  was  com- 
pleted, giving  for  the  first  time  since  the  li- 
brary was  made  free  in  1891  a  record  in  one 
catalog  of  all  the  books  it  contains.  The 
monthly  bulletin  has  been  discontinued,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  printer  to  make  the  ad- 
vertisements meet  the  cost;  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  a  bulletin  be  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  library  —  estimated  at  $150 
or  $200  per  year.  The  granting  of  free  access 
to  the  shelves  is  also  recommended. 

Paducah,  Ky.  Carnegie  P.  L.  The  library 
was  formally  turned  over  to  the  city  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  3.  It  cost  $35,000. 

Palo  Alto  (Co/.)  P.  L.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  Carnegie  library  building  was  laid  on 
Nov.  17. 

Pater  son  (N.  J.)  P.  L.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  new  library  building,  to  be  erected  from 
the  fund  of  $200,000  given  for  the  purpose  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Ryle,  was  laid  on  the  afternoon  of 
Oct.  24.  The  stone  was  set  in  position  by 
Mrs.  Ryle,  and  a  brief  address  was  made  by 
Vice-Chancellor  Eugene  Stevenson. 

Philadelphia  F.  L.  On  Dec.  i  the  city 
council's  committee  on  free  libraries  reported 
to  the  council  in  favor  of  accepting  Andrew 
Carnegie's  offer  of  $1,500,000  for  branch  li- 
brary buildings.  The  status  of  the  Carnegie 
gift  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The 
offer  was  made  Jan.  3  of  this  year,  and  im- 
mediately steps  were  taken  to  procure  the 
necessary  legislation  to  empower  the  city  to 
carry  out  the  arrangements  suggested  by  Mr. 
Carnegie.  The  Governor  approved  of  the  bill 
March  20,  1903.  As  soon  as  this  empowering 
act  was  obtained,  the  draft  contract  to  be  en- 
tered into  between  the  trustees  of  the  Free 
Library  and  the  city  and  the  required  ordi- 
nance of  councils  were  prepared.  They  have 
been  approved  unofficially  by  all  necessary 
parties,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  has  formally  signed 
the  agreement  approving  of  the  terms  and 
appointing  the  trustees  of  the  Free  Library 
his  agents  to  carry  put  the  proposed  system  of 
branch  library  buidings.  On  May  7  the 
mayor  transmitted  the  papers  to  councils  with 
a  warm  recommendation  of  the  scheme.  The 
matter  was  thereupon  referred  to  the  finance 
committee,  but  it  was  found  it  would  have 
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first  to  be  submitted  to  the  city  committee  on 
libraries  and  museums.  When  this  latter 
body  was  ready  to  consider  it  the  summer 
vacation  was  only  a  week  off  and  the  matter 
could  not  be  taken  up  until  the  reassembling 
of  councils.  It  has  been  finally  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  and  reported  favorably  to 
the  general  committee.  This  latter  body  will 
meet  before  the  next  meeting  of  common  coun- 
cils "for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Car- 
negie gift."  Of  course  nothing  is  accomplished 
until  this  is  done,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  anything  but  favorable  action,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  anticipated  that  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  gift  this  matter 
will  have  been  accomplished  and  the  trustees 
placed  in  a  position  to  enter  upon  a  scheme 
for  erecting  30  branch  library  buildings. 

Rockport,  Mass.  At  a  special  town  meeting 
on  Nov.  12  it  was  voted  to  accept  Andrew 
Carnegie's  offer  of  $10,000  for  a  library  build- 
ing. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
The  I37th  anniversary  of  Rutgers  College 
was  celebrated  on  Nov.  10  by  the  dedication 
of  the  handsome  library  building  given  to  the 
college  by  Ralph  Voorhees,  of  Clinton,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Voorhees  made  the  formal  presentation 
of  the  building  to  the  trustees,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  The  structure, 
which  is  known  as  the  Ralph  yoorhees  Li- 
brary, cost  $50,000.  At  the  dedication  exer- 
cises it  was  announced  that  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  $9000  above  that  sum,  and  Mr. 
Voorhees  offered  to  make  up  this  amount, 
and  also  to  give  $1000  toward  equipment,  pro- 
vided the  $4000  necessary  for  that  purpose 
was  contributed  by  alumni.  Within  24  hours 
the  offer  was  accepted,  and  by  prompt  can- 
vassing pledges  for  the  required  amount  were 
secured  within  the  time  allotted. 

The  library  has  also  received  the  entire 
scientific  and  mineral  collection  of  the  late 
Professor  Chester,  of  Rutgers,  given  by  his 
son,  Albert  H.  Chester,  as  a  memorial,  on 
condition  that  the  individuality  of  the  collec- 
tion be  retained. 

Schcnectady  (N.  F.)  F.  P.  L.  The  Car- 
negie library  building  was  formally  opened 
on  the  evening  of  Oct.  6. 

Washington  County  (Md.~)  F.  L.,  Hagers- 
town.  (2d  rpt.  —  year  ending  Oct.  i,  1903.) 
Added  1720;  total  11,490.  Issued  69,886  (fict. 
71.5%),  of  which  12,291  v.  were  drawn  from 
deposit  stations. 

The  work  of  county  extension  has  been 
constantly  developed,  38  deposit  stations  being 
now  in  operation,  an  increase  of  15  for  the 
last  12  months.  "Requests  for  books  on  spe- 
cial topics  from  individuals  living  in  the  vil- 
lages in  which  branches  were  established  last 
year  have  become  more  frequent,  showing  that 
the  library  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  county  at  large.  The  circu- 
lation from  the  deposit  stations  reached  an 


average  of  one  book  for  every  three  persons 
in  the  county,  exclusive  of  Hagerstown."  "An 
additional  feature  of  this  work  and  one  which 
promises  most  interesting  results  is  the  plac- 
ing of  Sunday-school  libraries  in  rural  dis- 
tricts too  isolated  to  support  a  church,  but 
carrying  on  a  Sunday-school.  A  case  holding 
from  30  to  35  volumes  is  provided,  and  filled 
with  fresh  attractive  books,  chosen  not  with  a 
view  to  making  a  collection  for  the  reference 
work  of  the  school,  but  in  most  cases  com- 
prising books  having  some  distinct  ethical 
value  in  addition  to  some  degree  of  literary 
quality." 

Western  Reserve  Univ.  Cleveland,  O.  For 
the  library  school  organized  on  Andrew  Car- 
negie's endowment  there  has  just  been  pur- 
chased the  entire  collection  in  bibliography 
of  the  late  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  amounting 
to  445  volumes  and  numerous  pamphlets.  The 
purchase  was  made  late  in  November  by  W. 
H.  Brett,  dean  of  the  library  school. 

Westfield  (Mass.)  Athenaeum.  A  class  in 
library  training  has  been  organized  in  the 
Westfield  (Mass.)  Athenaeum,  consisting  of 
the  following  members :  Miss  Mae  H.  Fuller, 
Claremont,  N.  H. ;  Miss  Helen  B.  Lawrence, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Adelaide  Robinson, 
Piltsfield,  Maine;  Miss  Agnes  L.  Stiles,  Mid- 
dleton,  Mass.  The  course  will  cover  nine 
months  of  study  and  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  lib'/srian,  Mr.  H.  W.  Denio. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  The  univer- 
sity course  in  library  economy  is  conducted 
by  the  recently  appointed  librarian,  Phineas 
L.  Windsor.  Students  are  required  to  be 
fitted  for  admission  to  the  department  of  lit- 
erature, science  and  art,  and  must  pay  the 
matriculation  fee  of  $30  and  a  contingent  li- 
brary deposit  of  $5.  About  half  their  time  is 
given  to  actual  work  in  the  university  library. 

FOREIGN. 

Cardiff  (Wales)  F.  Ls.  (4ist  rpt- 
1902-3.)  Total  in  central  and  branch  libs. 
113,182;  in  school  libs.  12,866.  Total  circula- 
tion 629,807  (fict.  148,686,  juv.  273,107),  of 
which  122,991  were  issued  from  the  central 
reference  library  and  163,702  from  the  central 
lending  library.  This  circulation  is  the  high- 
est yet  recorded,  and  an  increase  of  62,608 
over  the  previous  year. 

"Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  intimated  his 
willingness  to  erect  branch  library  buildings 
for  Canton  and  Cathays,  at  a  cost  of  £5000 
each."  The  co-operative  work  of  the  library 
and  the  schools  continues  effective  and  satis- 
factory. 

Liberia,  the  organ  of  the  Liberian  republic, 
issued  by  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
contains  in  the  November  number  (bulletin 
23)  an  "Address  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
library,"  of  Wesleyan  High  School,  Sierra 
Leone,  by  Edward  W.  Blyden.  "The  ad- 
vancement of  education,  the  increasing  desire 
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for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of 
the  colony"  is  evidenced  by  this  "opening  of  a 
library  on  their  own  account  by  a  number  of 
native  young  men." 

New  South  Wales  P.  L.,  Sydney.  (32d  rpt, 
1902.)  Added  4068;  total.  156, 561.  From  the 
lending  branch  126,615  v.  were  issued  to  8680 
borrowers,  this  being  a  decrease  of  6600  from 
the  previous  year's  circulation.  Fiction  forms 
18.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  volumes  in  the 
lending  branch,  and  57.3  per  cent,  of  the  is- 
sues, showing  an  average  turnover  of  14  per 
volume.  In  the  reference  library  the  attend- 
ance was  178,961,  being  a  decrease  of  20,631 
from  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  is  ow- 
ing to  "the  diminished  accommodation  in  the 
reference  library  and  want  of  catalogs  at  the 
lending  branch,  together  with  the  withdrawal 
of  1200  volumes  of  popular  works,  which 
have  been  worn  out,  but  cannot  be  replaced 
owing  to  want  of  funds." 

"During  the  year  237  boxes,  containing 
10,804  volumes,  were  sent  to  119  country  cen- 
ters" ;  in  addition  427  volumes  were  lent  to 
68  individual  students  in  the  country  districts. 

It  is  noted  with  regret  that  no  progress  has 
been  made  toward  providing  "a  new  building 
for  the  general  library  or  accommodation  for 
the  Mitchell  Library.  The  latter  includes  a 
unique  collection  of  Australian  books  valued 
at  £100,000,  which  will  make  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  New  South  Wales  as  notable  and 
valuable  for  Australia  as  the  British  Museum 
is  for  Great  Britain."  This  is  the  collection 
offered  to  the  library  in  1898  by  David  Scott 
Mitchell,  with  an  endowment,  on  condition 
that  quarters  be  provided  for  it  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  gift  was  accepted  on  these  terms, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

(Bffts  anfc  Bequests. 

Columbia,  Ct.  S.  B.  Little  F.  L.  By  the 
will  of  the  late  Judge  Dwight  Loomis,  of 
Hartford,  the  library  receives  a  bequest  of 
$500. 

Franklin  (N.  K)  L.  Assoc.  The  library  re- 
ceives a  bequest  of  $5000  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Albert  E.  Nason,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Harvard  Univ.  L.  At  the  opening  exer- 
cises of  the  Germanic  Museum,  on  Nov.  10, 
announcement  was  made  of  the  gift  to  the 
University  Library,  from  Assistant  Professor 
Archibald  Gary  Coolidge,  of  the  collection  of 
the  late  Professor  Konrad  von  Maurer,  of 
Munich,  numbering  about  10,000  volumes  on 
German  history  and  civilization.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  collection  is  devoted  to  Scandi- 
navian history,  geography  and  mythology. 
The  rest  of  the  collection,  while  it  contains 
much  valuable  material  in  Germanic  literature 
and  philology,  in  theology,  in  classical  philol- 
ogy, in  folk-lore,  and  in  other  generaj  sub- 
jects, is  largely  composed  of  German  history. 
It  is  especially  strong  in  the  history  of  Ba- 


varia and  the  Rheinland.  Mr.  Coolidge's  in- 
tention is  to  take  from  the  collection  the  vol- 
umes relating  to  German  history  (perhaps 
2000  volumes  or  more)  and  add  other  works 
to  them  until  there  shall  be  formed  a  special 
collection  of  10,000  volumes  relating  to  Ger- 
man history  and  civilization.  This  will  prob- 
ably be  known  as  the  Hohenzollern  collection, 
and  is  designed  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  visit 
to  Harvard  last  year  of  Prince  HenYy  of 
Prussia,  when  he  came  to  announce  the  gifts 
of  the  emperor  to  the  Germanic  Museum. 

Middlefield,  Ct.  Levi  A.  Coe  L.  Assoc.  By 
the  will  of  the  late  Judge  Levi  A.  Coe  the 
library  receives  a  bequest  of  $2000. 

South  Orange  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  The  library 
has  received  from  Mrs.  F.  Le  Baron  Mayhew, 
of  Brooklyn,  a  gift  of  $1000,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books  for  children. 

Trenton  (N.  7.)  F.  P.  L.  The  statement 
in  the  November  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL, page  799,  that  the  Trenton  Free  Public 
Library  has  received  a  check  for  $1000,  from 
Col.  W.  A.  Roebling,  is  incorrect,  as  the 
amount  of  the  check  presented  by  Col.  Roeb- 
ling was  for  $1500. 

Carnegie  library  gifts. 

Boise  Idaho.  Dec.  i.  $15,000  additional, 
making  a  total  of  $20,000.  As  $5000  was  sub- 
scribed by  citizens,  the  total  fund  for  the  li- 
brary building  amounts  to  $25,000. 

Crookston,  Minn.    Dec.  5.    $12,500. 

Franklin,  N.  H.    Dec.  5.    $15,000. 

Le  Mars,  la.  Dec.  4.  $2500  additional, 
making  a  total  of  $12,500. 

Morris,  Minn.    Dec.  6.    $10,000. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.    Nov.  25.    $25,000. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.    Nov.  28.    $10,000. 

practical  "Rotes. 

PETTIGONT,   Eugene.     Analyses  and  tests  of 
paper.    (In  Scientific  American  Supplement, 
Nov.  14,  1903.   56:23,294-23,296.) 
This  article  is  translated   from  the  Revue 
de  Chimie  Industrielle  and  describes  methods 
of   testing   papers    for   the   fibers   composing 
them,    both    microscopically   and    chemically, 
determination   of  the  percentage  of  ash,   an 
examination  of  the  sizing,  detection  of  chlor- 
ine and  acid  in  the  free  state,  detection  of  the 
coloring  matter,  determination  of  the  rupture 
length,  and  resistance  to  rumpling. 

The  Scientific  American  of  Nov.  14  is  de- 
voted chiefly  to  printing  and  the  manufacture 
of  books,  fully  illustrated.  The  titles  of  some 
of  the  articles  are  as  follows :  Modern  print- 
ing methods;  How  a  newspaper  is  produced; 
The  manufacture  of  paper  and  paper  pulp; 
The  invention  of  the  modern  press ;  Magazine 
and  book  presses ;  Combination  folding  and 
wire-stitching  machine;  Book-covering  ma- 
chine for  applying  paper  covers  to  books, 
pamphlets,  and  magazines,  etc. 
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librarians. 


BEER-SQUIRES.  Miss  Norma  May  Squires, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  (New  York 
State  Library  School,  1898-99),  and  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Ward  Beer,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  were 
married  Nov.  13,  1903,  at  West  Haven,  Ct. 

BOLTON,  Dr.  Henry  Carrington,  eminent  as 
a  chemist  and  scientist  and  as  a  bibliographer 
of  those  subjects,  died  at  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Nov.  19.  Dr.  Bolton  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  Jan.  28,  1843,  and  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  College  in  1862,  study- 
ing afterwards  in  Paris,  Heidelberg,  Berlin 
and  Gottingen.  In  1872  he  became  lecturer 
on  quantitative  analysis  at  Columbia  and 
later  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  New  York 
(1875-1877),  and  in  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford (1877-1887).  Since  1888  he  has  devoted 
his  time  to  chemical  research  and  literary 
work,  among  his  most  notable  bibliographical 
works  being  "A  select  bibliography  of  chem- 
istry, 1492-1892,"  with  supplements  carrying 
the  work  to  1900,  and  "A  catalogue  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  periodicals." 

COUNTRYMAN,  Miss  Gratia,  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Public  Li- 
brary, was  on  Nov.  6  elected  librarian  of  that 
library,  succeeding  Dr.  James  Kendall  Hos- 
mer,  whose  resignation  takes  effect  on  Jan.  I. 
Miss  Countryman  was  voted  a  salary  of 
$2000,  which  is  $1000  less  than  the  amount 
previously  paid,  and  the  post  of  assistant  li- 
brarian was  abolished.  It  was  stated  that  the 
aim  of  the  library  board  was  to  save  ex- 
penses, and  by  this  thrifty  plan  a  saving  of 
$2300  a  year  is  effected.  Miss  Countryman 
has  been  assistant  librarian  of  the  Minneapolis 
library  since  its  opening,  about  15  years  ago. 
She  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  workers 
for  and  in  the  state  library  commission  and 
the  state  library  association,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  councillors  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

COWELL,  Peter,  librarian  of  the  Liverpool 
(Eng.)  Free  Libraries,  on  Nov.  6  completed 
50  years  of  service  in  that  institution.  Mr. 
Cowell's  jubilee  was  observed  by  placing  on 
the  walls  an  ornamented  scroll  inscribed 
"Fifty  and  not  out,"  and  a  supper  was  given 
by  the  chief  librarian  to  all  the  permanent 
adult  officials  of  the  library.  Presentations 
were  made,  including  an  address  from  the 
staff,  printed  on  vellum  by  Mr.  Donald  Fraser 
and  enclosed  in  an  artistic  casket  specially  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Thompson, 
with  suitable  inscription.  In  addition,  a  jew- 
elled tie-clip  was  presented,  also  suitably  in- 
scribed. A  second  address  illuminated  by  Mr. 
J.  O.  Marples  was  presented  from  a  number 
of  the  "old  boys"  who  have  served  under  Mr. 
Cowell  since  he  became  chief  librarian  28  years 
ago.  An  interesting  feature  was  a  letter  read 


from  an  "old  boy,"  now  secretary  to  an  edu- 
cation committee  in  a  large  and  important 
district  near  London,  describing  in  felicitous 
terms  his  library  experiences  and  the  kind- 
ness, sympathy,  and  help  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Cowell.  The  presentation  arrangements 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  small  committee  of  the 
more  prominent  officials  —  Messrs.  Formby, 
deputy  librarian,  Curran,  Parry  and  Stephens, 
the  last  named  representing  the  librarians  and 
assistants  of  the  district  libraries.  The  lighter 
features  included  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic, and  were  of  the  most  enjoyable  character. 

FISON,  Miss  Gertrude  S.,  of  Peace  Dale,  R. 
I.,  who,  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  an 
assistant  in  the  Forbes  Library  of  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  has  been  appointed  children's  li- 
brarian of  the  Albany  Heights  branch  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

GIFFORD,  William  L.  R.,  librarian  of  the 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  librarian  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Mercantile  Library,  succeeding 
Horace  Kephart,  resigned.  Mr.  Gifford,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  Cambridge  library  for 
nearly  nine  years,  succeeding  Miss  A.  L.  Hay- 
ward,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  '84, 
and  came  to  Cambridge  from  the  New  Bed- 
ford Public  Library,  of  which  he  was  assist- 
ant librarian.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Library  Association  since  1898.  and 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Library  Club,  of  which  he  served 
as  president  in  1899.  He  has  brought  the 
Cambridge  library  to  an  excellent  state  of  ef- 
fectiveness, and  his  departure  is  a  matter  of 
regret  to  the  community  and  to  his  fellow- 
workers  in  Massachusetts. 

KEPHART,  Horace,  for  13  years  librarian  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Mercantile  Library,  has 
resigned  that  position,  owing  to  ill  health, 
and  will  devote  himself  to  literary  work 
that  will  enable  him  to  travel  and  be  out  of 
doors. 

PATTON,  John  S.,  of  Charlottesville,  Va., 
was,  on  Nov.  1 1,  elected  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Mr.  Patton  had  served 
as  acting  librarian  since  the  resignation  of 
F.  W.  Page.  Miss  Anna  Tuttle  was  appointed 
assistant  librarian. 

SMITH,  Miss  Marie  M.,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  children's  librarian  of  the  Law- 
renceville  branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh  to  become  children's  librarian  and 
general  assistant  at  the  Rosenberg  Library, 
Galveston,  Tex. 

WATTERSON,  Miss  Roberta  F.,  librarian  of 
the  South  Orange  (N.  J.)  Public  Library, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  librarian-in- 
charge  of  the  Prospect  branch  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  her  appointment  tak- 
ing effect  February  I. 
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Cataloging  ano  Classification. 

The  BOSTON  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  December 
contains  a  short  reference  list  on  "Some 
topics  of  logic  bearing  on  questions  now 
vexed,"  and  "A  list  of  books  in  the  English 
language  on  the  fine  and  decorative  arts,  suit- 
able for  small  public  libraries." 

BRISTOL  (Ct.)  F.  P.  L.    Dictionary  catalogue. 

Bristol,  Ct.,  1903.    6+541  p.  O. 

A  creditable  and  attractive  catalog,  well 
printed.  It  includes  analytical  entries  for 
Warner's  Library,  and  for  other  composite 
books,  and  records  also  portraits  separately 
mounted  or  included  in  portfolios. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.  Index  to  the  early  printed 
books  in  the  British  Museum;  by  Robert 
Proctor.  Part  2,  1501-1520.  Section  i,  Ger- 
many. London,  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1903. 
8°. 

CHICAGO  (///.)   P.  L.     Special  bulletin  no.  2 
(revised   ed.)  :    Hallowe'en,    Thanksgiving 
day,  Christmas,  New  Year's  day.     Chicago 
Public  Library,  November,  1903.    48  p.  O. 
FINSBURY,   Metropolitan   Borough   of    (Lon- 
don).    Public  Libraries  Committee.     Class 
guide  to  fiction.     New  and  rev.  ed.     Lon- 
don, 1903.    155  p.  nar.  D. 
A   condensed   author   list,    preceded   by   a 
classed  list  on  History  of  fiction,  general,  na- 
tional,   biographical    and    bibliographical,    in- 
cluding an  outline  of  "The  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  novel,"  listing  with  annotations 
about  150  "great  representative  novels"  from 
to  Zola. 


The  KANSAS  CITY  (Mo.)  P.  L.  Quarterly 
for  October  contains  an  author-and-title  list 
of  the  fiction  in  the  library. 

[NELSON,    C:    Alex.]      Catalogue    raisonne: 

works  on   bookbinding,   practical   and  his- 

torical ;   examples   of  bookbindings   of  the 

xvith  to  xixth  centuries,  from  the  collection 

of  Samuel  Putnam  Avery,  A.M.,  exhibited 

at  Columbia  University  Library,   MDCCCIII. 

Privately  printed,  New  York.    12+108  p.  D. 

The  exhibition  of  which  this  catalog  is  a 

record  resulted  from  the  gift  to  the  Avery 

Architectural  Library  of  Mr.  Samuel  Putnam 

Avery's  collection  of  books  relating  to  book- 

binding,  the   collection   being   supplemented, 

for    exhibition    purposes,    by    a    selection    of 

notable  examples  of  binding.    The  catalog  is 

in  two  parts,  the  first   (items  i  to  120  bis) 

covering  the  works  on  bookbinding,  practical 

and  historical,  and  the  second   (items  121  to 

243)  recording  the  examples  of  the  art;  "the 

examples   have  been   arranged   as   nearly   as 


possible  in  the  probable  order  of  their  execu' 
tion,  grouped  by  countries  under  each  cen- 
tury, and  with  a  view  to  their  relative  im- 
portance in  illustrating  the  development  of 
the  art  of  bookbinding."  A  separate  supple- 
ment of  128  pages  (p.  109-136)  records  addi- 
tions made  later  to  the  exhibition  by  Mr. 
Avery.  The  entries  are  full,  following  title- 
pages  closely,  with  indication  of  collation, 
and  the  descriptive  annotations  are  detailed. 

The  NEW  BEDFORD  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin 
for  November  continues  reference  list  no.  62, 
on  "Local  histories — New  England  states." 

The  NEW  YORK  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  Novem- 
ber is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  "Letters 
from  Sir  Charles  Blagden  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  on  American  natural  history  and  poli- 
tics, 1776-1780." 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  Cat- 
alogue of  books  on  the  useful  arts  (class 
600  of  Dewey's  Decimal  classification)  in 
the  central  library ;  by  Basil  Anderton,  pub- 
lic librarian.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1903. 
10+287  P-  O. 

An  author  list  followed  by  D.  C.  subject 
list,  and  modelled  upon  the  catalogs  of  books 
on  Fine  arts  and  Pure  mathematics  previously 
issued  by  the  library.  In  the  author  list  the 
main  class  number  is  prefixed  on  the  lefthand 
side,  related  class  numbers  being  bracketed  at 
end  of  entry,  and  book  numbers  are  given  in 
righthand  column.  The  catalog  is  compact  in 
arrangement  and  neatly  printed. 

PRINTED  CARDS  FOR  ENGLER  UNO  PRANTL, 
"DlE  NATURLICHEN  PFLANZENFAMILIEN."  Mr. 
J.  C  Bay,  an  assistant  in  the  Catalogue  Di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress,  who  is 
specially  interested  in  botany,  has  prepared 
analytical  entries  for  all  the  articles  in  the 
above  work.  While  the  Library  of  Congress 
does  not  ordinarily  print  cards  for  the  analyt- 
icals  in  collections  of  this  character,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  in  the  present  instance  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Bay  has  devoted  considerable  of 
his  own  time  to  the  work,  having  secured 
through  correspondence  much  biographical 
and  bibliographical  information  not  ordinarily 
accessible  which  was  thought  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  other  libraries  to  warrant 
printing. 

A  sample  of  the  card  is  shown  herewith : 
PRANTL,  K[ARL  ANTON  EUCIN]  1849-1893. 

Myristicaceae,  von  K.  Prantl.  Mit  7  einzelbildern 
in  i  fig.  (In  Die  naturlichen  pflanzenfatntlien,  begr. 
von  A.  Engler  und  K.  Prantl.  Leipzig.  1887-  ascm. 
in.  teil,  a.  abt.  (1891)  p.  40-42.) 

Published  January  i?.  1888. 

Supplement,  by  O.   Warburg,   in   Nachtragc  i.   II.- 
iv.  t,  1897.  P-   161-167. 

Belongs  to   [haupt]   abt.   rv,    EmbryophvU  siphon- 
ogama. 

Subject  entries:  Myristicaceae. 

Added  entries:  Warburg.  Otto,  1859- 

3-30I75 

Library  of  Congress,  no.          QK97.E6. 
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There  are  altogether  460  titles  with  478 
added  entries  (subjects  and  other  authors). 
A  total  of  938  analytical  cards  will  therefore 
be  required  to  completely  cover  the  work. 
The  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $6.98  for  a  com- 
plete set  of  938  cards,  i.e.,  $4.60  for  one  copy 
of  every  title,  $2.38  for  the  478  additional 
copies.  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS, 

Catalogue  Division. 

The  ST.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
November  has  a  short  list  of  "Books  on  Mis- 
souri," and  "Some  books  on  domestic  science." 

SALEM  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Class  list  no.  9:  Sup- 
plement, Aug.  i,  1901,  to  Sept.  i,  1903. 
Salem,  Mass.,  September,  1903.  6+62  p.  O. 

The  SAN  FRANCISCO  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  No- 
vember contains  a  .short  reading  list  on  "The 
French  Revolution." 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  L.  Bulle- 
tin no.  48:  Accessions  to  the  department 
library,  July-September,  1903.  Washington, 
Gov.  Print.  Office,  1903.  45  p.  O. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  circular  no.  52:  A 
few  good  books  and  bulletins  on  nature 
study,  school  gardening,  and  elementary 
agriculture  for  common  schools;  by  D.  J. 
Crosby.  4  p.  O. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  STATE  OF  N.  Y.     New  York 
State  L.     Bulletin  83,   Library  school   16: 
Material  for  course  in  reference  study.   Al- 
bany, 1903.    p.  297-408.    O.  20  c. 
A  revision  and  extension  of  Library  school 
bulletin  4,  on  "Selected  reference  books."    A 
classed  list,  with  brief  annotations,  "intended 
to  illustrate  a  course  of  study  in  reference 
work  and  to  encourage  personal  examination 
of  the  books,"   printed  on  one  side  of  the 
page.    There  is  an  author  index.   The  bulletin 
will  be  a  useful  and  suggestive  aid  to  refer- 
ence librarians  and  in  the  smaller  libraries. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  F.  L.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Christmas  bulletin.    14  p.  O. 

A  classed  bulletin,  neatly  printed,  with  an 
attractive  holly-decorated  cover. 

CHANGED  TITLES. 

In  1900  Macmillan  published  the  "Ama- 
teur's practical  garden-book,"  by  Hunn  & 
Bailey  in  the  Garden-Craft  Series,  and  in 
1901  they  published  a  book  entitled  "Practical 
garden-book"  in  the  same  series  without  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  it  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  "Amateur's  practical  garden-book." 
BEATRICE  WINSER. 


BRYANT,  William  Cullen.  The  Roslyn  edi- 
tion of  Bryant's  "Poetical  works"  issued  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  (1304-418  p.  D.)  with  a 
memoir  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  contains 
also  chronologies  of  Bryant's  life  and  poems 
and  a  bibliography  of  his  writings  by  Henry 
C.  Sturges.  The  latter  includes  in  chronologi- 
cal arrangement  Principal  editions  of  the 
poems;  Separate  publications;  Orations  and 
addresses ;  Essays  and  reviews ;  Works  edited 
by  Bryant  or  containing  original  contributions 
and  introductions;  Biographies  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant; Memorial  addresses,  etc.;  and  Mr.  Bry- 
ant's original  prefaces.  There  are  numerous 
omissions  in  the  record,  which  shows  lack  of 
bibliographic  skill  in  its  preparation. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR.  Clark,  Francis  Ed- 
ward. The  Christian  Endeavor  manual :  a 
text-book  on  the  history,  theory,  principles, 
and  practice  of  the  society,  with  complete 
bibliography  and  several  appendixes.  Bos- 
ton, United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
[1903-]  306  p.  12°. 
The  annotated  and  classified  bibliography 

comprises  pages  235-256. 

EDUCATION.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1902  (v.  i,  ch.  10, 
p.  481-508)  contains  the  second  part  of  Fos- 
ter Watson's  "Notices  of  some  early  English 
writers  on  education."  The  writers  consid- 
ered are  Thomas  Lupset,  Giovanni  Ludovic 
Vives,  John  Palsgrave,  Roger  Ascham, 
Thomas  Bevon  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
account  is  largely  bibliographical. 

ECONOMICS.  Mandello,  Jules.  Bibliographia 
economica  universalis :  repertoire  biblio- 
graphique  annuel  des  travaux  relatifs  aux 
sciences  economiques  et  sociales.  Annee 
i :  Travaux  de  1'annee  1902,  rediges  par 
Erwin  Szabo.  Bruxelles,  Institut  Interna- 
tional de  Bibliographic.  21+170  p.  8°.  6  fr. 

EX-LIBRIS.  Budan,  Emilio.  Saggio  di  biblio- 
grafia  degli  ex-libris.  Genoa,  tip.  r.  insti- 
tute Sordomuti,  1903.  23  p.  8°. 

HALL,  G.   Stanley.     Wilson,  Louis  N.     Bib- 
liography   of    the    published    writings    of 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall.     (In  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  July-October,  1903. 
14:417-430.    Commemorative  number.) 
Includes  197  titles,  beginning  with  the  class 
day  poem  at  Williams  College  in  1867.   News- 
paper reports  of  lectures  and  addresses  (more 
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than   a  page   is   devoted   to  'them)    are  not 
counted  in  the  number  of  titles. 

HENNEPIN'S  "NEW  DISCOVERY."  —  The  fine 
two-volume  reprint  of  Hennepin's  "New  dis- 
covery of  a  vast  country  in  America,"  edited 
by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  and  published  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  American  historical  sources,  and  pos- 
sesses valuable  bibliographical  features.  Be- 
sides the  editor's  introduction  and  the  biblio- 
graphical and  descriptive  notes  accompanying 
the  text,  Mr.  Paltsits,  of  the  Lenox  Library, 
has  contributed  careful  "Bibliographical 
data,"  covering  20  pages,  recording  the  va- 
rious bibliographies  and  editions  of  Henne- 
pin's writings,  with  full  collated  entries  of 
the  original  French  editions  and  the  English 
versions  of  1698  and  1699.  The  editor's  de- 
tailed index  appended  to  the  work  (p.  677- 
711)  is  a  model  of  careful  and  skilful  re- 
search. 

INSTITUT  INTERNATIONAL  DE  BIBLIOGRAPHIE. 
Classification  bibliographique  decimale,  fasc. 
no.  15:  tables  de  la  division  [9]  Histoire, 
Geographic,  Biographic,  Genealogie.  In- 
stitut  International  de  Bibliographic,  1903. 
n.  p.  O. 

LEYDEN,  John.  Leyden,  John.  Journal  of  a 
tour  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  islands 
of  Scotland  in  1800;  edited,  with  a  bibliog- 
raphy, by  James  Sinton.  Edinburgh,  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  &  Sons,  1903.  18+318  p. 
12°. 

The  classified  bibliography  includes  pages 
287-318. 

MISTRAL.  Bibliographic  Mistralienne :  Fred- 
eric Mistral,  bibliographic  sommaire  de  ses 
ceuvres  avec  1'indication  de  nombreuses 
etudes,  biographies  et  critiques  litteraires ; 
notes  et  documents  sur  le  felibrige  et  la 
langue  d'Oc;  redige  par  Edmond  Lefevre. 
Marseilles,  L'Ideio  Provengalo,  1903.  4+ 
154  P.  O. 

This  extremely  interesting  and  detailed  bib- 
liography is  a  remarkable  exposition  of  the 
wealth  of  literature  dealing  with  the  work  of 
Frederic  Mistral,  his  place  and  influence 
among  the  writers  of  the  Midi,  and  the  allied 
subjects  of  Provengal  poetry  and  literature. 
The  classification  adopted  covers:  I,  Works; 
2,  Principal  editions  and  translations;  3,  Di- 
verse publications:  addresses,  brochures,  ar- 
ticles, etc. ;  4,  Principal  translations  and  re- 
prints of  articles  and  addresses;  5,  Prefaces, 
cauteries,  letters,  introductions,  etc.,  appear- 
ing in  works  and  brochures;  6,  Writings 
dealing  with  Mistral  and  his  works:  a.  books 
and  brochures,  b.  articles  in  periodicals  (in- 
cluding articles  on  the  langue  d'Oc  and  its 
writers)  ;  7,  Documents  Mistraliens;  8,  Sup- 


plement, additions  and  corrections,  followed 
by  a  classed  bibliography  of  the  dialects  of 
the  Midi  and  of  the  association  known  as 
Les  Felibriges.  Technically  the  bibliography 
is  a  most  painstaking  piece  of  work,  bearing 
striking  witness  to  the  diligence  and  enthu- 
siasm of  its  compiler.  Although  at  first  the 
number  of  classes  and  subdivisions  seems 
somewhat  confusing,  more  careful  examina- 
tion shows  the  arrangement  to  be  clear  and 
systematic.  Translations  of  Mistral  are  re- 
corded in  English,  German,  Italian,  Czeckic, 
Swedish,  Hungarian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Po- 
lish, and  numerous  French  dialects;  while 
among  the  English  writers  who  have  touched 
on  Mistral's  work  Janvier,  R.  W.  Gilder,  Ar- 
thur Symons  and  Harriet  Waters  Preston 
may  be  noted.  George  Meredith's  render- 
ing of  "The  mares  of  the  Camargue,"  from 
"Miraille,"  seems  to  have  escaped  record.  The 
amount  of  material  presented  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  Division  6  the  record  of 
separate  works  relating  to  Mistral  includes 
185  entries,  from  1852  to  1903,  while  the  list 
of  articles  in  periodicals  covers  51  pages,  and 
runs  from  1851  to  the  present  year.  It  is  fre- 
quently curious  in  its  extent  and  variety,  as 
in  the  71  notices  of  the  poet's  marriage  and 
the  epithalamium  evoked  by  the  occasion  from 
a  fellow  felibre,  the  similar  record  of  his 
mother's  death,  the  lists  of  medallions,  por- 
traits and  photographs  of  Mistral,  of  statues 
and  pictures  inspired  by  his  works,  and  of  pic- 
ture postal-cards  issued  in  his  honor.  There 
is  also  a  record  of  the  music  and  songs 
evoked  by  his  works,  and  under  the  heading 
"Popularite"  it  is  noted  that  "Miraille,"  the 
title  of  Mistral's  great  Provencal  epic,  has 
passed  into  common  usage  as  a  girl's  name,  is 
generally  applied  to  the  racing  mares  of  the 
Camargue,  and  has  been  bestowed  upon 
yachts,  villas,  streets,  springs,  bonbons,  hair 
dye,  olive  oil,  soap,  neckwear,  sherbet,  and 
"pens,  in  the  United  States."  M.  Lefevre, 
the  accomplished  compiler  of  this  bibliogra- 
phy, is  also  the  editor  of  the  annual  "Cata- 
logue felibreen"  (Marseilles,  Paul  Ruat),  of 
which  the  first  issue  appeared  for  1901,  which 
is  in  itself  a  notable  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical record  of  Provengal  literature. 

MORRIS,  Robert.     Oberholtzer,  Ellis  Paxson. 
Robert  Morris,  patriot  and  financier.    New 
York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1903.    9+372  p.  88. 
Contains  a  3-page  bibliography. 

POLYNESIAN  LANGUAGE.  A  bibliography  of 
books  relating  to  the  philology  of  Polynesia 
is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Polynesian  So- 
ciety, no.  3,  vol.  12,  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  1903. 

SOIL.    Hall,  A.  D.    The  soil :  an  introduction 
to  the  scientific   study  of  the  growth  of 
crops.     New   York,   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co., 
1903-     15+286  p.  12°. 
Contains   a   classified   bibliography   of   im- 
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portant   original   sources  of   information — 53 
titles. 

UNITED  STATES  POLITICS.     Merriam,   C   Ed- 
ward.   A  history  of  American  political  the- 
ories.   New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1903.    15 
+364  P.  12°. 
Contains  an  eight-page  bibliography. 

INDEXES. 

INDEXING  AGRICULTURAL  LITERATURE.  —  The 
committee  on  indexing  agricultural  literature 
of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  reported  in 
part  as  follows,  at  the  convention  of  that 
body,  held  in  Washington,  Nov.  17-19: 

"During  the  past  year  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  indexing  of  the  literature 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  science.  The 
library  of  the  department  has  regularly  issued 
printed  index  cards  for  the  department  publi- 
cations. An  extra  number  of  sets  of  the  index 
for  the  last  year  book  and  for  the  later  num- 
bers of  the  Farmers'  Bulletins  have  been  print- 
ed to  meet  the  demand  for  small  libraries 
which  have  use  for  these  publications.  The 
library  has  received  an  increase  of  appropria- 
tion which  will  enable  it  to  extend  its  indexing, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  prepare 
a  card  index  of  agricultural  periodicals  which 
shall  be  uniform  with  the  cards  already  dis- 
tributed. Indexes  for  the  'Landwirthschaft- 
liche  Jahrbiicher'  and  'Annales  de  la  science 
agrpnpmique'  are  ready  for  publication.  The 
periodicals  relating  to  general  agriculture 
which  are  most  frequently  consulted,  com- 
plete sets  of  which  are  in  the  Department  Li- 
brary, will  be  indexed  first.  In  addition  to 
the  distribution  of  cards  to  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,  provision  will 
be  made  for  their  sale  to  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals who  may  wish  to  procure  them. 

"The  Department  Library  has  also  made 
arrangements  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
other  libraries  to  obtain  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  catalog  cards  for  publications  on 
agriculture.  These  cards  may  be  ordered  by 
simply  sending  the  serial  number  found  in 
the  bulletin  of  'Accessions  to  the  Department 
Library,'  and  catalog  cards  containing  full 
descriptions  of  the  books  can  thus  be  secured 
by  agricultural  college  and  station  libraries 
at  less  cost  than  they  could  be  prepared  by 
each  library. 

"The  card  catalog  of  the  Department  Li- 
brary now  contains  about  iio.ooo  cards,  de- 
rived from  the  following  sources:  (i)  cards 
for  the  current  accessions ;  (2)  index  cards 
for  the  publications  of  the  department;  (3) 
cards  for  articles  published  in  certain  scien- 
tific periodicals  and  issued  by  the  publishing 
branch  of  the  American  Library  Association ; 
(4)  cards  for  certain  books  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  are  of  occasional  interest  to 
workers  in  the  department,  and  from  their 
accessibility  in  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
not  purchased  by  this  library;  and  (5)  cards 


for  current  botanical   literature  prepared 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

"The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  h 
now  in  press  a  general  index  to  the  first  i 
volumes  of  the  Experiment  Station  Recon 
and  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  no.  2.  I 
thus  begins  with  the  work  of  the  experim 
stations  under  the  Hatch  Act  and  covers  tb 
period  down  to  the  close  of  1900.  This  ind 
contains  about  125,000  entries,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  extensive  index  to  the 
literature  of  agricultural  experimentation 
which  has  ever  been  prepared." 

•Rotes  an&  (Queries. 

HUDSON'S  "NATURE"  BOOKS.  —  Among  the 
books  which  librarians  say  they  would  like 
to  have  appraised  are  those  known  as  "nature 
books,"  describing,  often  in  an  impressionis- 
tic fashion,  flowers,  insects,  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds. In  a  fairly  wide  reading  of  this  lit- 
erature the  author  who  has  pleased  me  best 
has  been  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson.  He  is  a  native 
of  Patagonia ;  his  first  and  second  books  were 
"Idle  days  in  Patagonia"  and  "A  naturalist 
in  La  Plata."  These  works  on  their  natural 
history  side  have  been  heartily  commended 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  co-discoverer 
with  Charles  Darwin  of  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  who  is  accredited  as  a  critic  by 
extensive  travel  in  the  regions  described  by 
Mr.  Hudson.  On  the  side  of  their  profound 
thought  and  masterly  expression,  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Hudson  have  been  cordially  praised 
by  Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard, 
himself  a  thinker  and  a  writer  of  distinction. 

Mr.  Hudson  now  resides  in  England,  and 
his  later  works  treat  of  nature  as  viewed  in 
his  new  home.  Every  reader  who  knows  the 
southern  counties  of  England  will  be  charmed 
with  these  books.  Incidentally  they  reveal 
a  personality  of  the  rarest.  The  author  is  a 
keen  observer  of  man  as  well  as  of  nature ; 
his  discursive  and  eloquent  handling  of 
themes  usually  touched  with  the  gloves  of 
convention  is  a  delight  to  readers,  whether 
familiar  with  Sussex  and  Somersetshire  or 
not.  I  find  his  books  much  less  known  than 
they  deserve  to  be,  so  pray  excuse  this  word. 

Mr.  Hudson's  recent  titles  include :  "Birds 
and  man,"  "Nature  in  Downland,"  "Hamp- 
shire days,"  and  "British  birds,"  all  pub- 
lished by  Longmans.  GEORGE  ILES. 

RESEARCH  WORK  IN  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES.  - 
In  the  preface  to  Edward  Porritt's  elaborate 
study  of  Parliamentary  representation.  "The 
unreformed  House  of  Commons,"  recently 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  the  author 
states  that  at  least  five-sevenths  of  the  re- 
search necessary  for  the  writing  of  these  vol- 
umes was  done  in  American  libraries,  "whose 
well-ordered  and  easily  accessible  wealth  in 
all  these  departments  must  come  as  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  to  an  English  student  in  the 
United  States." 
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All  Librarians  should  have  a  copy 
of   our   Booklet   542 

TT  describes  three  new  lines  of  Steel  Filing 
Cabinets  which  we  are  carrying  in  stock 
and  offering  at  particularly  low  prices. 

They  are: 

*S>teel   Document  Files 

Steel    Vertical  Files 

Steel  Card  Indeje   Dratvers 

The  booklet  particularly  illustrates  a  large 
number  of  small  file  cases  suited  to  library  uses 
which  can  be  shipped  promptly  on  order. 
These  cabinets  are  incombustible,  durable, 
neatly  made  and  finished,  and  indispensable  to 
Safe  Filing. 

COPIES  OF  BOOKLET  ON  APPLICATION. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRDCTION  CO. 

55  Gifford  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  "ALL  STEEL"  BOOK  STACK 
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BiDliograpnic  PuDlicaiions. 

For  all  American  books  as  they  appear,  take  THE  PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY;  for  an  hour's 
glance  each  month  at  the  important  books  and  magazine  papers,  take  LITERARY  NEWS; 
for  library  matters  take  THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL;  for  magazine  articles  in  general,  consult 
THE  ANNUAL  LITERARY  INDEX;  for  books  in  print  or  issued  of  late  years,  see  THE  AMERI. 
CAN  and  ANNUAL  CATALOGUES,  also,  the  index  to  the  PUBLISHERS'  TRADE  LIST  ANNUAL 
for  1902  and  the  Index  thereto. 

PUBLISHERS' 


THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY.  Estab- 
lished in  1872,  with  which  was  incorporated  the  Ameri- 
can Literary  Gazette  and  Publisher?  Circular  (estab- 
lished in  1852.)  Recognized  as  the  representative  of 
the  publishing  and  bookselling  interests  in  the  United 
States.  Contains  full  weekly  record  of  American  pub- 
lications, with  monthly  cumulative  indexes,  etc.  Sub- 
scription, $3.00  a  year,  postpaid ;  to  foreign  countries, 
postpaid,  $4.00  a  year;  single  numbers,  10 cents,  post- 
paid. Special  Numbers:  Educational  Number,  in 
leatherette,  50  cents;  Christmas  Number,  35  cents;  the 
numbers  containing  the  three,  six  and  nine  months1 
Cumulated  Lists,  35  cents  each.  Extra  copies  of  the 
Annual  Summary  Number,  to  subscribers  only,  $1.00. 

THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  Official  Organ 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  Chiefly  devoted 
to  library  economy  and  bibliography.  Established  in 
1876.  Published  monthly.  Subscription,  $5.00  a  year, 
postpaid  ;  single  numbers,  50  cents.  Price  to  Europe, 
or  other  countries  in  the  Union,  20*  a  year;  single  num- 
bers, 21.  (LITERARY  NEWS  it  sent  free  to  subscribers  of 
THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.)  Teachers  may  be  interested 
in  the  "School  Number"  published  in  the  spring  of 
each  year. 

GENERAL    INDEX    TO    THE    LIBRARY 

JOURNAL,  vols.  1-32, 1876-1897.  Arranged  to  serve 
as  an  index  to  succeeding  volumes  or  for  other  sources 
of  professional  information.  4°,  in  sheets,  or  paper 
binding,  $2.50 ;  A.  L.  A.  half  leather,  $3.00. 

LITERARY  NEWS.  A  Monthly  Journal  of 
Current  Literature.  Contains  the  freshest  news  con- 
cerning books  and  authors ;  lists  of  new  publications ; 
reviews  and  critical  comments;  characteristic  extracts; 
sketches  and  anecdotes  of  authors;  bibliographical 
references;  prominent  topics  of  the  magazines;  portraits 
of  authors,  and  illustrations  from  the  newest  books, 
etc.,  etc.  Subscription,  fi.oo a  year, postpaid;  single 
numbers,  10  cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  CATALOGUE  of  books  in 
print  and  for  sale  July  i,  1876,  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  F.  LEYPOLDT,  and  its  supplements,  1876- 
84, 1884-90, 1890-95,  and  1895-1000,  compiled  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  R.  R.  BOWKKR,  aims  to  present 
all  the  bibliographical  features  of  the  books  in  the 
American  market,  arranged  in  the  first  part  alphabet- 
ically by  both  authors  and  titles,  and  in  the  second 
part  alphabetically  by  subjects. 

The  Catalogue  and  its  supplementary  volumes  form 
the  only  approximately  complete  guide  in  existence  to 
the  American  books  of  the  day,  so  arranged  as  to  make 
reference  easy  from  whatever  direction  the  inquiry 
may  come,  whether  from  that  of  the  author,  or  the 
title,  or  the  subject.  It  not  only  furnishes  the  desired 
information  about  any  particular  book  of  which  the 
consulter  is  in  search,  but  shows  what  others  there 
are  by  the  same  author  or  on  the  same  subject  in  which 
he  is  interested.  To  the  bookseller,  therefore,  it  is 
valuable  both  in  filling  orders  and  in  stimulating  busi- 
ness; to  the  librarian,  in  supplying  gaps  and  propor- 
tioning his  collection;  and  to  all  who  are  practically 
concerned  with  books,  in  furnishing  information  by  a 
convenient  method. 

The  author-and-title  volume  of  the  1876  volume  is 
out  of  print.  A  limited  number  of  the  subject  volume 
may  be  had  in  half  leather  binding  at  $15. 

The  volumes  covering  the  periods  1876-84  and  1884- 
90  are  also  out  of  print. 

,  1890-95, 4°,  nf.  mor.,  $15. 

,  1895-1900,  4e,  hf.  mor.,  $15. 

THE  ANNUAL  AflERICAN  CATALOGUE, 

Cumulated,  containing  yearly  the  monthly  lists  in 
THK  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY,  cumulated,  giving  in  one 
alphabet,  by  author,  title,  and  subject,  information 
of  the  books  issued  during  the  years  covered  by  the 
latest  volume.  It  also  contains  a  directory  of  pub- 
lishers with  full  street  addresses.  The  current  volume 
covering  1900  to  1902,  inclusive.  8vo,  cloth,  net, 
$3.00.  


THE  PUBLISHERS'  TRADE  LIST  AN- 
NUAL.  Contains:  The  latest  catalogues  of  apwardt 
of  300  American  publishers.  These  lists,  all  bound 
in  one  volume  arranged  alphabetically  for  ready  ref- 
erence, with  marginal  index,  guiding  the  finger  a; 
once  to  the  right  letter,  present  in  their  combination  so 
convenient  and  time-saving  a  working-tool  as  to  make 
it  indispensable  to  every  one  who  has  any  interest  ID 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  books.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  with- 
out index,  net,  $2.00;  with  index,  2  v.,  8°,  net,  $4.50. 

INDEX  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS'  TRADE 

LIST  ANNUAL,  1902,  contains  an  index,  by  author, 
title  and  subject  catchword  to  the  lists  of  the  246  pub- 
lishers represented  in  the  Catalogues  volume  of  the 
PUBLISHERS'  TRADE  LIST  ANNUAL  for  1002,  furnishing 
by  means  of  140,000  entries,  ready  reference  to  the 
books  of  the  leading  publishers  in  print  July  i,  1903, 
and  to  forthcoming  books  of  which  they  could  furnish 
information  in  August  of  that  vear.  i  v.,  8°,  cl.,  net 
$5.00.  Supplementary  Index  for  1903.  i  v.,  8*,  cl., 
net,  $2.50.  The  two  volumes  bound  in  one,  $6. 

THE  ANNUAL  LITERARY  INDEX,  includ- 

ing  Periodicals,  American  and  English;  Essays,  Book. 
Chapters,  etc.,  with  Author-Index,  Bibliographies. 
Necrology  and  Index  to  Dates  of  Principal  Events. 
Edited,  with  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  of  The  Library  Journal 
staff,  by  W.  I.  FLETCHER  and  R.  R.  BOWKER.  8°. 
cloth,  $3.50. 

THE  AHER1CAN  EDUCATIONAL  CATA- 
LOGUE. Contains  a  price-list  of  all  the  text-books  in 
use  in  the  United  States,  arranged  alphabetically  by 
author's  or  editor's  name,  and  a  detailed  subject- 
index,  referring  from  each  specific  subject  to  authort 
of  books  on  that  subject.  8vo,  leatherette,  50  cents. 

THE  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  [Annual] 
giving  full  titles  classified  under  author  and  subject  in 
one  strict  alphabet,  with  particulars  of  the  size,  price, 
month  of  publication,  and  name  of  publisher  of  the 
books  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  cal- 
endar year,  being  a  continuation  of  the  "London" 
and  "British"  Catalogues.  [London: Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.]  8vo,  cloth,  net,  $1.50.  THE  ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE  and  THE  ANNUAL  AMERICAN  CATALOGUE 
bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  $4-50. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  SOCIETIES:  a  pro- 
visional list  of  the  publications  of  American  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  other  societies  from  their  organ- 
ization. Compiled  under  the  editorial  directiom  of  R 
R.  BOWKER.  Schedules  over  iipo  societies  issuing 
publications,  and  gives  title-entries  of  all  their  pub- 
lications, as  far  as  data  could  be  obtained  from  the 
societies  and  from  libraries.  4*,  paper,  $2.50;  cloth, 
$3.00. 

STATE  PUBLICATIONS :  a  provisional  list 
of  the  official  publications  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States  from  their  organization.  Compiled  under 
the  editorial  direction  ef  R.  R.  BOWKER.  Pt.  i :  New 
England  States— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  Pt.  t: 
North  Central  States— New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  4".  (For  complete  work,  $5.00.) 

THE  PROFESSION  OF  BOOKSELLING: 

a  handbook  of  practical  hints  for  the  apprentice  and 
bookseller.  By  A.  GROWOLL,  managing  editorof  THE 
PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY,  and  author  of  'rA  Bookseller's 


Address  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY, 
P.  O.  Box  943.  aoS  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE 

Publishers' Trade  List  Annual 

for  1903  comprises  the  lists  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  publishers— 
over  eighty  lists  more  than  the  work  has  before  contained — which 
greatly  enhances  its  value  to  the  bookseller  as  an  inexpensive  work  of 
reference  for  books  in  print. 

Trade  List  Annual,  1  vol.,  over  5000  p.,  8vo,  cl.,  $2 


INDEXES 


We  have  now  ready  a  supplement  to  the  Index  volume  of  last  year 
which  includes  (i)  the  titles  of  the  books  of  those  publishers  we 
were  not  represented  in  last  year's  Catalogues  volume  ;  (2)  the  titles 
of  the  new  books  published  since  the  issue  of  last  year's  Trade  List 
Annual  by  the  publishers  represented  in  the  1902  and  1903  volumes  ; 
and  (3)  the  titles  which  were  reported  too  late  for  insertion  in  last 
year's  Index  volume,  as  well  as  corrections,  etc. 

Supplementary  Index,  1  vol.,  284  p.,  8vo,  cl.,  $2.50 

Only  enough  copies  of  the  Supplementary  Index  will  be  printed 
to  supply  the  demand  from  those  who  purchased  last  year's  INDEX, 
and  to  bind  up  with  the  small  number  of  the  remaining  copies  of  last 
year's  INDEX,  into  a  comprehensive  volume  of  1400  octavo  pages 

Combined  Index,  1902  '03,  1  vol.,  1400  p.,  8vo,  cl.,  $6 

The  prices  in  every  case  are  net,  and  do  not  include  carriage. 
Directions  for  enclosure  delivery  in  New  York  should  accompany  the 
order,  unless  shipment  is  to  be  by  express  at  the  charge  of  the  sub- 
scriber.    Copies  of  the  Index  volumes  sent  on  approval.    Address 

The  Office  of  THE  PUBLISHERS'  WEEKLY 
(P.  O.  Box  943)  298  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 

HAVING  successfully  conducted  an  extensive  Library  Depart- 
ment for  several  years,  handling  with  satisfaction  the  entire 
library  business  of  some  of  the  largest  libraries  of  the  country,  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  elaborate  facilities  at  our  disposal,  and  to  the 
prompt  and  complete  despatch  of  Library  orders.  A  request  for 
estimate  on  any  miscellaneous  list  of  publications  will  receive  special 
attention.  Books  published  abroad  are  secured  within  a  very  short 
time  after  order  is  placed — our  branch  houses  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
as  well  as  two  Canadian  houses,  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 

We  solicit  correspondence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
interested  in  Free,  Public,  School,  Circulating,  or  Private  Libraries  to 
visit  our  mammoth  establishment. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
THE  AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY, 

39-41  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Efficient  Service  to  Librarians 

THE  service  we  render  to  librarians  and  book  committees, 
both  in  the  way  of  information  and  the  supplying  of  all 
books  ordered,  is  most  efficient  and  thorough. 

TWO   REASONS 

1.  —  Our  stock  is  larger  and  more  general  than  that  of  any 
other  house  in  the  United  States. 

2.  —  Our  extensive  experience  gained  from  constant  attention 
to  library  orders  enables  us  to  give  much  practical  information 
and  many  suggestions  to  book  buyers. 

The  book  catalogues  we  publish  are  considered  the  best  and 
most  complete  issued  by  any  commercial  house.  One  of  our  cata- 
logues includes  over  21,000  different  titles,  which  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  books  we  carry  regularly  in  our  stock. 


'DE'PA'RTMEJVT 

A.   C.  McCLURQ   &   CO.,   Chicago 
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Permit  Me 


to  introduce  an 
outline  picture 
of  myself, 


Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 


I  at  your  service.  I  write  true  black,  stay  black  forever,  and 
<;  am  proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals,  and  fire.  I  am  the 
)  I  only  lineal  descendant  of  the  everlasting  writing  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  am  worthy  of  my  ancestry. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  me,  or  send  loc.  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

'•  Y"        New  York,  Chicago,  London. 


BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN   07ZVCNC.  HENRY  JOHN    BROWN. 

B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN, 

American    Library    and    Literary   Agents. 

THIS  Agency  was  established  In  1864  for  supplying  American  Public  Libraries,  Institutions, 
and  Book  Collectors,  with  English  and  Continental  Books,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  rare  old  books  and  manuscripts. 
Auction  sales  are  carefully  watched  and  good  knowledge  kept  of  the  stocks  of  the  old  Book- 
sellers of  Europe. 

Lists  of  Desiderata  have  the  best  attention  and  Librarians  are  respectfully  requested  to  te«t 
the  value  of  the  Agency  by  sending  trial  orders  or  by  submitting  lists  for  Estimates  lor  goods  to 
be  delivered,  either  free  in  London  or  New  York,  as  desired. 

Auction  Catalogues  when  printed  in  advance  and  Catalogues  issued  by  Publishers  and 
Second-hand  Booksellers  are  mailed  to  Customers  when  desired. 

Large  shipments  are  sent  by  cheapest  and  quickest  route,  or  as  ordered.  Small  shipments 
are  made  weekly  through  our  New  York  Agency,  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  to 
purchasers,  or  single  books  are  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Bindings  in  all  styles. 

Periodicals  are  supplied  either  direct  by  mail  from  London  or  by  mall  from  New  York 
Agency  at  lowest  rates  for  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Send  for  Lists. 

Payments  may  be  made  either  direct  to  London  or  in  U.  S.  Currency  through  our  New  York 
Agency. 

B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 

New  York  Agency,  43  William  Street. 
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NEUflANN   BROTHERS 

Established  1879 

Library   Bookbinders 

497-5O5  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 

Hallenbeclc  Building 
Telephone  4807  Franklin  Near  Centre  Street 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  correct  arranging  and 
lettering  of  works  in  foreign  languages 

SPECIAL  ORDER  WORK  IN  CLOTH  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER 
Estimates  Given 

H.  SOTHERKN  S:  Co., 

Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  and  Publishers,  and  General  Agents  in 
Europe  for  Private  Bookbuyers  and  Public  Institutions  in  America. 

Wf  ITH  exceptionally  long  experience  in  Library  Agency,  they  can  promise  the  best  care,  dill- 
"      genre,  and  discretion  in  everything  relating  to  it,  and  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great. 
Established  1816.  

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books  ("Sotheran's  Price-Current  of  Literature")  pott  fret. 


X4O  Strand,  W.  C.,  and  3T   Piccadilly,  W. :  London, 

Telegraph**  AAdreit :  BOOKMEJf,  Z/OJTDOJT.         Cod*t :   UNICODE  and  ABC. 

OUT   OF  PRINT 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  only  a  few  more  copies  left  of 

Whitaker's  ILeferervce  List 

and  that  shortly  the  work  will  be  entirely  out  of  print.  This 
will  for  some  years  to  come  be  a  standard  reference  work  to 
the  books  in  print  in  the  catalogues  of  179  of  the  most 
important  English  publishers  in  1902,  containing  135,000 
references.  Two  volumes,  in  half  leather  binding,  $5  net. 


OUT  OF  PRINT 
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Telegraphic  Address:  ADOLF  WEIGEL,  LEIPZIG.         Please  put  full  name  and  address  on  all  communications. 

ADOLF  WEIGEL, 

New  and  Second- Hand  Bookseller.     Agent  for  Abroad. 

4  WlNTERGARTKNSTRASSE.  LEIPZIG.  4  WlNTERGARTENSTRASSE. 

Owing  to  the  special  organization  of  his  business,  Mr.  ADOLF  WEIGEL  is  in  a 
position  to  procure  all  books,  new  as  well  as  second-hand,  at  the  lowest 
terms. 

EXTENSIVE    STOCK    OF  VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

Library  Works,  Scientific  Publications,  Sets  of  Periodicals,  Scarce  Books,  Curiosa, 
Old  Prints,   First   Editions,   History    and  Literature,   Fine  Arts,  Engravings. 

His  widespread  business  relations  enable  him  to  execute  most  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Leipzig  being  the  famous  Book-Emporium  of  the  whole  world,  his  investigations 
for 

OLD,   SCARCE    AND   OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 
are  always  crowned  with  success. 

ADVANTAGEOUS     SUPPLY      FOR     INSTITUTIONS. 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES,   SAVANTS   AND    BOOKLOVERS. 

All  catalogues  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  topically.  They  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Please  write  for  terms  and  state  special  wishes  or 
subjects  interested  in.  All  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND   VALUABLE  BOOKS  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 
AGENTS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 


We    Do     Not     Ask     M  \i  c  K 

Just  a   trial  order  or   a  chance  to  price  a  list  for  you. 

It  is  expensive  to  ask  this  privilege  in  this  way,  but 
it  costs  you  nothing  but  a  postage  stamp  to  test  us. 
We  are  confident  of  the  completeness  of  our  stock, 
the  efficiency  of  our  service  and  the  outcome  of  this  trial. 

Library  Department  of 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Booksellers 

33-37    E«v«t    17th    St.    (Union    Square    North),    New    York 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Ttiblfoherj,  Importers,  and  'Boofaetlerj 
153,  155,  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

We  invite  the  attention  of  LIBRARIANS  to  an  extensive  and  complete  stock 
of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers  supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Foreign  books  imported  free  of  duty.  Special  attention  given  to  obscure  and 
out-of-print  publications. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  catalogues  and  specimen  copy  of  THE 
LAMP,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors,  and  literary  affairs. 
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A   ,v. .,,,.,,., o,<   volume  to  "A'^iiF   niSTER'S   JOURNAL" 

HANNAH  LOGAN'S  COURTSHIP 

^/f    T'Rl/E  JVA'R'RATIVE 

MM-  \\  ooiiin  of  the-  Daughter  of  James  Logan,  Coloiilal  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Divers  other  Matters,  as  Related  In  the  Diary  of  her  Lover,  John  Smith,  Esq., 
1736-1752. 

HANNAH  LOGAN  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  James  Logan,  the  Secretary  and  friend  of  William  Penn,  and 
afterwards  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  •  She  was  wooed  by  John  Smith,  a  young  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  scholarly  Smiths  of  Burlington,  N.  J.    During  his  wooing  John  Smith  faithfully  committed  to  paper  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.    We  have  also  some  side-lights  in  the  form  of  letters  and  comments  from  other  sources. 

The  diary  contains  much  of  interest  besides  this  historic  love  affair.  John  Smith  was  a  scholar  and  thinker, 
familiar  with  much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  day.  He  knew  almost  everybody  of  consequence  in  the  society  of 
the  Province,  and  also  me't  and  commented  upon  the  notable  strangers  who  came  to  Philadelphia.  He  was 
"  weighty  "  in  Friend's  meeting,  a  successful  merchant  versed  in  business  affairs,  at  home  in  politics,  a  farmer  in 
his  leisure,  and  in  general  was  in  touch  with  every  phase  of  colonial  life. 

Edited  by  Albert  Cook  Myers,  M.I,.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Circular  on  application.    $2.OO  postpaid. 

FERRJS    <gt   LEACH.    Publishers.       V       PHILADELPHIA 


LIBRARIANS  ARE 
INTERESTED     IN 

all  publications  that  increase  the  value  of 
their  library  and  lighten  their  own  labor. 
The  periodicals  contain  the.  latest  develop- 
ment of  advanced  thought  In  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  useful  arts.  Magazine  articles 
are  much  sought  after  by  all  interested  In 
timely  topics  and  all  these  have  been  made 
easily  available  and  doubly  valuable  in  all 
reference  work  by 

THE  CUMULATIVE  INDEX 
TO  PERIODICALS: 

With  this  Index  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
locate  all  articles,  •  including  fiction  and 
poetry,  in  sixty  of  the  leading  magazines, 
and  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both 
large  and  small  libraries.  Whether  your 
reference  work  Is  with  children,  teachers, 
students,  professional  men  or  club  women 
you  need  this  help. 

The  cost  is  low  and  the  price  is  soon 
earned  in  time  saved. 

Ask  for  free  sample  copy. 

CUMULATIVE  INDEX  CO. 
504  American  Trust  Building, 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Magazines. 


I  will  undertake 
to  supply  any 
magazine  or  review  published,  at  a  price 
per  copy  depending  upon  its  market  value, 
or  the  cost  of  finding  same,  if  not  on  hand. 
I  have  considerably  over  500,000  magazines 
in  stock,  and  the  assortment  is  as  varied 
as  the  production  of  the  periodical  press  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  A  Business- 
like query  with  list  of  wants  will  be  met  by 
a  prompt  and  business-like  reply.  .  .  . 

174  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

.(Opposite  St.  Paul's.) 


AC 
.     3. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A    SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Stock  in  Existence. 


W.    H.    LOWDERMILK    &    CO.* 

14*4-6  P  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rare  and  Choice  Books 

WE  invite  the  attention  of  book-buyers  to  our  large 
stock  of  Rare,  Old  and  Choice  books.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  Will  furnish  any  book  ever  pub- 
lished. Our  "Shoppe"  is  the  World's  Emporium  for 
books  on  Mormonism.  Send  lists  of  wants.  Catalogues 
on  request. 

8HEPARD  BOOK  CO..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  8.  A. 


HELP  WANTED. 


•\X7ANTED. — By  a  large  library  in  an  Eastern  city, 
one  branch  librarian  and  several  assistants. 
Salaries  $480-1960  per  year.  Address,  giving  age, 
education  and  experience,  N.,  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  OF- 
FICE, 298  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

T  NDEXING  or   Cataloging   desired  by   experienced 
worker,  familiar  with  French,  German  and  Ital- 
ian.    Address  W.,  care  of  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 


T  IBKARY  RESEARCH.— Topics  and  references  of 
*~*  all_  kinds  and  in  any  language  looked  up  in 
large  libraries,  for  scholars,  writers  and  others. 
Copies,  abstracts  and  translations  made.  Proofread- 
ing and  typewriting  from  manuscript  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  References:  the  librarian  of 
Harvard  University,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and 
the  Boston  Athenaeum.  Address  Miss  M.  H.  BUCK- 
INGHAM, No.  13  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  LIBRARIAN  of  20  years'  experience  in  re- 
•"•  organizing  and  carrying  on  extensive  libraries, 
desires  to  correspond  with  anyone  knowing  of  pos- 
sible good  openings  during  1904.  Address  LIBRA- 
RIAN, care  of  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 
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£EGAN   PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  LIBRARY  AGENTS, 

I>ryden    House,    Gerrard    Street,    \V.,    London,    Enjf., 

laving  extensive  experience  in  supplying  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  GOVERNMENT 
NSTITUTIONS,  etc.,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Miscellaneous  Requisites,  Books  (New  and 
econd-hand),  or  Periodicals  in  all  Languages,  offer  their  Services  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRE- 
'ARIES,  AND  OTHERS.  Careful  attention  given  to  every  detail.  Exceptional  Facilities  for 
btaining  Foreign  and  Scarce  Books.  BINDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  UNDERTAKEN.  Periodicals 
nd  Newspapers  Promptly  Supplied  as  issued.  Books  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  World  at  Lowest 
latss.  

TERMS  ON  APPLICATION,  ALSO  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  APPLIANCES.  HANDBOOKS.  ETC. 


The   Dura   Library  Binding 

Is  acknowledged  by  many  Librarians  as 
the  strongest  binding  in  use,  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  THE  WALES  IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING.  (Pat.  June  7,  1898.) 
If  you  have  not  seen,  or  tried  this  binding, 
you  are  not  doing  the  best  for  your 
Library.  Soliciting  a  trial  order  from  you,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  RUFUS  WALES,  40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Maryborough,  Mass. 


Wales  Improved  Book-Binding.     Fat.  June  7,  1898. 
State  Rights  for  Sale. 


OUR  BOOK  BUSINESS 

as  grown  steadily  year  by  year  until  now  our  Philadelphia  store  sells  more  books  than  any 
ther  American  retail  house,  and  our  New  York  store  is  a  close  second. 

The  reason  is  simply  this:  we  carry  a  most  comprehensive  Stock,  buy  when  and  where 
ooks  can  be  had  to  the  best  advantage,  taking  them  in  such  lots  as  will  command  the  lowest 
ossible  prices. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  libraries,  both  private  and  public,  are  of  the  very  best.  New 
ooks  are  on  our  tables  the  day  of  publication,  and  nearly  always  at  less  than  publishers'  prices. 

Our  NEW  BOOK  CATALOGUE  will  be  ready  about  November  isth.  Kindly  let  us  know 
you  wish  a  copy. 

HILADELPHIA      JOHN  WANAMAKER  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK : 
7  and  29  West  23d  St. 


G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

LIBRARY    AGENTS. 


LONDON : 
24  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


i\/|  ESSRS.  PUTNAM  have  peculiar  facilities  for  handling  all  library  business  In- 
'  V  I     telligently  and  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  customers. 

Their  Branch  Mouse  in  London  (through  which  they  receive  English  orders  for 
American  books)  enables  them  to  supply,  promptly,  English  books,  without  the  com- 
ilssion  usually  paid  by  American  dealers. 

Their  extensive  miscellaneous  and  retail  business  makes  It  practicable  to  buy  all 
ooks  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  in  every  depart  - 
nent  of  literature,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  publications  of  the  day. 
'heir  business  experience  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 
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HENRY  MALKAN, 


LIBRARY   . 
DEPARTMENT 


Just  issued.  Our  New  Bulletin  of  16  pages,  which 
.we  would  like  to  have  all  librarians  read.  It  will  be  well 
worth  their  while.  Sent  on  request.  Our  service  can  not 
be  equalled,,  and  we  are  confident  that  our  prices,  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  houses,  will  be  found  the 
.  lowest.  We  request  you  to  give  us  a  trial  order,  or  to  let 
us  quote  upon  any  list  of  books  or  single  items.  All  orders 
filled  are  considered  subject  to  approval,  and  any  book  may 
be  returned  if  unsatisfactory  for  any  reason.  A  list  of 
leading  libraries  throughout  the  country  which  we  supply 
will  be  furnished  if  desired. 

Librarians  are  cordially  invited  to  call  upon  us  to  inspect 
our  large  and  varied  stock  and  our  modern  facilities  for 
supplying  libraries. 

A  few  specimen  bargains  from  our  latest  \(>page  Bulletin: 
UNIVERSAL  ANTHOLOGY 

Edited  by  RICHARD  GARNETT,  LEON  VALLE"E  and  ALOIS  BRANDL.  A  collec- 
tion of  the  Best  Literature,  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern,  with  Biographical 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  Finely  and  copiously  illustrated  with  portraits,  photo- 
gravures, colored  and  illuminated  plates,  facsimiles,  etc.  33  vols.,  royal  8vo, 
half  morocco,  deckle  edges,  gilt  tops.  Westminster  Edition,  limited  to  1,000 
sets.  London.  Pub.  at  $175.00.  Our  price $90.00 

UNIVERSAL  CYCLOP/EDIA  AND  ATLAS 

New  edition  by  CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS.  Newly  revised  and  enlarged. 
ROSSITER  JOHNSON,  Editor.  Colored  Plans,  Plates  and  Engravings.  12  vols., 
royal  8vo,  linen  boards,  sheep  backs,  leather  labels.  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1902. 

Latest  Edition.    Pub.  at  $72.00.    Our  price $37*5° 

The  same  in  half  morocco.     Pub.  at  $96.00.     Our  price $50.00 

CHAHBERS'   ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

10  vols.     Half  morocco.     1901.     Latest  Edition.     Pub.  at  $45.00. 

Our  price,  $27.50 


HENR.Y   MALKAN, 

1  William  Street.  Hanover  Square,  New  York 
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The  colon  after  the  initial  of  a  given  name  means  that  is  the  most  common  name  beginning  with  that  initial,  as 
A:,  Augustus;  B:,  Benjamin;  C:,  Charles;  D:,  David;  E:,  Edward;  F:,  Frederick;  G:,  George;  H:,  Henry;  I:,  Isaac; 
J:,  John;  K:,  Karl;  L:,  Louis;  R:,  Richard;  S:,  Samuel;  T:,  Thomas;  W:,  William. 


The  Index  to  Pseudonyms  and  Anonyms  follows  this. 


Abbatt,  W:,  €232. 

Abbott,  Alvaretta  P.,  organizer  At- 
lantic City  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  126; 
libn.  Atlantic  City  P.  L.,  181. 

Abbott,  Jane,  libn.  Fremont  (Neb.) 
P.  L.,  634- 

Abbott,  Kath.,  libn.  Borden  P.  L., 
Elgin,  111.,  634. 

Abbott,  Mary  E.,  C232. 

Abbott,  Ruth,  732. 

Abell,  Mrs.   Mary,   death  of,   261, 

C232. 

Aberdeen  (Scotl.)  P.  L.,  i8th  rpt., 
138. 

Abington  L.  Assoc.,  Jenkintown, 
Pa.,  icoth  anniversary,  630. 

Accession  book,  why?  (Weiten- 
kampf),  295-297;  combined 
scheme  for  accession  records, 
(Bliss),  711-713;  classified  and 
condensed  accession  record 
(Hall),  830-832. 

Achilles,  Lillian  A.,  0232. 

Adams,  Brooks,  combination  of 
forces  among  public  libs..  116. 

Adams,  Emma  L.,  ways  of  making 
a  lib.  useful,  286-290;  publica- 
tions for  distribution,  816. 

Adler,  Cyrus,  on  A.  L.  A.  com. 
on  internal,  co-operation,  25; 
rpt.  Carnegie  Institution  _com. 
on  bibliography,  172-173;  inter- 
nal, cat.  of  scientific  lit.,  68 1. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  261. 

Advertisements,  binding  in  serials 
(Kimball),  766-767. 

Agricultural  literature,  indexes  to, 
198;  bibl.  agronomica  (Office  In- 
ternat.  de  Bibliographic),  638; 
rpt.  on  indexing,  862. 

Aguilar  F.  L.,  consolidated  with 
N.  Y.  P.  L.,  190-191;  I4th  and 
final  rpt,  631-632. 

Ahern,  Mary  E.,  £232;  place  of 
the  state  lib.,  611-612. 

Alabama,  lib.  gifts  to   (Harrison), 

ClI2. 

Alameda    (Cal.)    P.    L.,    Carnegie 

building  opened,  186,  254. 
Alaska,    lib.    gifts    to    (Harrison), 

Cl24. 

Albro,  Marion  L.,  0232. 
Albro,  Sarah  E.,  C232. 
Alcohol,  bibl.  of  (Billings),  682. 
Alderson,    B.,    Andrew    Carnegie, 

30. 
Alfred,  Me.,  Parsons  Memorial  L., 

dedicated,  794- 
Allegheny,    Pa.,    Carnegie    F.    L., 

I2th  rpt.,  80;   I3th  rpt.,  851-852. 
Allen.  Helen  C.,  libn.  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Schools,  N.  Y.,  195. 
Allin,  Eugenia,  732. 
Alturas,  Cal.,  gifts  for  lib.  offered, 

129. 

Ambler,  Sarah,  C232,  739. 
Ambrose,  Lodilla,  £232. 
American    Bibliographical    Society, 

proposed    (Bibl.    Soc.   of   Chic.), 

618-619. 


American     bibliography     (Evans), 

American  Booksellers'  Assoc.,  reso- 
lution on  net  prices  to  libs.,  294. 

American  history,  Literature  of, 
supplement  (Wells),  38,  (Fletch- 
er) Cio8;  usefulness  of  "Guide 
to  literature  of  Am.  hist."  (Rich- 
ardson), 52. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  L.,  annual  dinner,  80; 
accpunt  of  lib.,  129-130. 

American  Library  Association  com- 
mittee appointments,  25;  Niag- 
ara Falls  conference,  103,  215, 
591 ;  conference  announcements, 
i2i,  245-247;  post-conference 
trip,  247,  0238-231;  connection 
with  advertising  interests,  275; 
president's  address  (Hosmer), 
C3-8;  headquarters  proposed  for, 
S92,  755,  (lies)  0:24-28,  Ci6o, 
628,  760,  (Canfield)  Ci 60-1 61, 
(Larned)  Oi  61-162,  (Richard- 
son) 162,  (Putnam)  0163-165, 
(Council)  0225,  (Dewey)  757, 
(Hopkins)  760-761,  (Bostwick) 
761-762  (Thomson)  762,  (Plum- 
mer)  763,  (Wellman)  763-764; 
rpt.  on  gifts  and  bequests  (Har- 
rison), Ciii-i26,  Oi33;  secre- 
tary's rpt,  0127-128;  treasurer's 
rpt,  0128-129;  necrology,  Ci3o- 
131;  rpt.  of  trustees  of  endow- 
ment fund,  0131-132;  rpt.  of 
com.  on  resolutions,  Ci68;  elec- 
tion of  officers,  0169;  1904  meet- 
ing at  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
815,  834,  Cisi,  (Putnam)  0169, 
(Council)  0225;  changes  in  by- 
laws, 0224;  resolution  on  com- 
mercial advertising,  0225-226; 
international  cataloging,  C226; 
delegates  lo  L.  A.  U.  TK.  meet- 
ing, 0226;  communication  from 
Friends'  Press  Assoc.,  €226;  re- 
ports of  section  meetings  author- 
ized, C226:  asst.  secretaries, 
0226;  non-lib,  membership  0226; 
appointments  to  committees, 
0226;  social  side  (Rathbone) 
0227-228;  officers  and  commit- 
tees serving  during  conference, 
0231-232;  attendance  register, 
0232-241;  attendance  summaries 
(Browne),  0242;  proposed  merg- 
ing of  Nat.  Assoc.  of  State 
Libns.  (Buchanan),  609;  com. 
on  Headquarters  for  A.  L.  A., 
620;  statistics  of  membership 
(Jones),  663;  proceedings,  1903, 
670. 

A.  L.  A.  catalog,  89,  0107-108; 
methods  of  compilation,  275- 
276. 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog  Section,  proceed- 
ings, 0176-194- 

A.  L.  A.  College  and  Reference 
Section,  proceedings,  0170-176. 

A.  L.  A.  council,  rpt.  to  assoc., 
Ci33,  €151;  transactions,  0224- 


226;  rpt  and  by-laws  on  method 
of  nomination,  0224. 

A.  L.  A.  endowment  fund,  rpt, 
0131-132;  G:  W.  Williams,  trus- 
tee, Ci6o. 

A.   L.  A.   index   (Fletcher),  Cio8. 

A  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  supple- 
ment to  Literature  of  Am.  hist, 
38;  portrait  index,  121,  Cio8, 
652,  670;  printed  cards  for  the 
Warner  lib.  (Hooper),  156;  cata- 
log cards  for  books  on  Eng.  and 
Amer.  hist,  178;  rpt.  (Fletcher), 
0107-110,  0133;  plans  (Fletch- 
er), Ci6s;  appointments  to, 
0226;  printed  cards  for  Mass, 
documents,  834. 

A.  L.  A.  Section  for  Children's 
Librarians,  request  for  member- 
ship (Jordan),  105;  proceedings, 
0208-218. 

A.  L.  A.  State  Library  Commis- 
sions Section,  €219-223. 

A.  L.  A.  Trustees'  Section,  pro- 
ceedings, 0195-205. 

American  literature,  bibl.  of 
(Sears),  90. 

American  municipal  progress 
(Zeublin),  735. 

American  Publishers'  Association, 
refuses  request  of  A.  L.  A.  com.. 
67. 

Ames,  Sadie,  subject  headings  for 
dictionary  catalog  of  children's 
books,  320. 

Ames,  Sara  H.,  0232. 

Ames.  W:  H  libn.  J.  H.  Bos- 
ler  Memorial  L.,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
319- 

Ames,  la.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 138. 

Amherst  College  L.,  state  rpts.  for 
distribution  (Fletcher),  4;  rpt, 
852. 

Amherst  Summer  School.   700. 

Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.  Assoc., 
nth  rpt,  80-81. 

Anderson,  E.  H.,  0232;  rpt  of  A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  lib.  training,  C8v 
101 ;  co-operative  catalog  cards 
for  children's  books,  Ci  65-166; 
on  com.  on  Headquarters  for  A. 
L.  A.,  620;  full  name  of  Jo- 
aquin  Miller,  741. 

Anderson,  W:  J.,  and  Spiers,  R. 
P.,  Architecture  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  682. 

Andrew,  Mrs.  K.  D.,  0232. 

Andrews,  C.  W.,  0232;  on  A.  L. 
A.  com.  on  foreign  documents, 
25;  on  A.  L.  A.  com.  on  hand- 
book of  Am.  libs.,  25;  internal, 
catalogue  of  scientific  tit,  77-78; 
co-operative  work  of  John  Ore- 
rar  L.,  0166-167;  com.  on  Head- 
quarters for  A.  L.  A.,  620. 

Andrews,  Grace  K.,  0232. 

Andrus,  Gertrude  E.,  790. 

Angevin  empire   (Ramsay),  682. 

Anglo-Saxon  interests,  list  on  (L. 
of  Congress),  683. 
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The  Index  to  Pseudonym*  and  Anonyms  follows  this. 


Animals,  bibl.  of  (Stone  and 
Cram)  38. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  $.20,000  from 
A.  Carnegie,  87. 

Ann  Arbor  L.  Club,  180. 

Annuaire  des  bibliotheques  et  des 
archives  pour  1903,  637. 

Annual  American  catalogue,  cumu- 
lated, 261. 

Annual  literary  index,  1902 
(Fletcher,  Bowker),  198. 

Anoka,  Minn.,  $12,500  from  A. 
Carnegie,  261. 

Anonyms  and  pseudonyms  (dept), 
142,  198,  262,  638,  684. 

Anson.  W.  H.,  C232. 

Apprentice  classes  in  libs.,  rules 
governing  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  33;  at 
Springfield  City  L.,  35;  rpt.,  of 
A.  L.  A.  com.,  €92-94. 

Apprentices'  L.  See  New  York 
Soc.  of  Mechanics'  and  Trades- 
men's L. 

Arabic  literature  (Huart),  682. 

Arabic  mss.,  Landberg  coll.  of 
Yale  Univ.  L.  (Torrey),  53-57. 

Archaeology,  bibl.  of,  637;  index 
of  archaeological  papers  (Gom- 
me),  684. 

Architecture,  Avery  Memorial  L. 
of  (Smith),  277-285;  Architec- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome  (An- 
derson, Spiers),  682. 

Ardmore,  Indian  Territory,  $15,- 
ooo  from  A.  Carnegie,  261. 

Aristotle,  bibl.  of,  197. 

Arkansas  State  L.,  alterations 
needed,  81. 

Art     See  Mural  decoration. 

Arnold,  Benedict  (Smith),  682. 

Arnold,  Lillian  B.,  libn.  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  739. 

Ashhurst,  John,  vice-pres.  Penn.  L. 
Club,  252. 

Askew,  Sarah,  €232. 

Assistants,  relation  of  libn.  to 
(Macmillan),  717-718. 

At  a  free  library  (poem),  (Mor- 
ris), 260. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Carnegie  L.,  4th  re- 

?ort,   130,  1 86. 
anta  Uuiv.  L.,  Miss  Lane,  libn., 
680. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  lib.  meeting, 
74,  177-178. 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  open- 
ing, 30;  Miss  A.  P.  Abbott,  or- 
ganizer, 126;  $60,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  138;  Miss  Abbott, 
libn.,  181;  plans  accepted,  186. 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  81. 

Auburn,  Me.,  $25,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 87. 

Auburn  (Me.)  P.  L.,  rpt,  794. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Seymour  L.,  open- 
ing, 3°- 

Augtista.  Ga.,  $50,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Augustine,  St.,  and  his  age  (Mc- 
Cabe),  141. 

Austen,  Willard,  C232;  forms  of 
headings  for  public  documents, 
Ci8s-i86j  unused  Christian 
names,  €194. 

Australasia,  L.  Assoc.  See  Libra- 
ry Association  of  Australasia, 
129. 

Avery  Memorial  L.  of  Architec- 
ture, Columbia  Univ.  (Smith), 
277-285. 

Ayres,  S:  G.,  theological  literature 
in  libs.,  601-603. 

Babine,  A.  V.,  C232. 

Babylonia,    bibl.    of    (Goodspeed), 

197- 
Bache,    Mrs.    Dallas,    C232;    chief 

of  reading  room,  Newark  (N.  J.) 

F.  P.  L.,  739- 


Bailey,  A.  L.,  €232. 

Bain,  Ja.,  C232. 

Baker,  E.  A.,  Descriptive  guide  to 
the  best  fiction,  184-186. 

Baker,  Florence  E.,  marriage,  799. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  libn.  Carne- 
gie L.,  Toplin.  Mo.,  36. 

Baldwin,  Elfz.  G.,  treas.  N.  Y.  L. 
Club,  305. 

Baldwin,  Emma  V.,  €232. 

Baldwin,  T.  S.,  Practical  telephone 
handbook  (Barr),  742. 

Bancroft  Memorial  L.,  I7th  rpt., 
189. 

Bangor  (Me.)  P.  L.,  20th  rpt,  81; 
bequest  of  $10,000,  195. 

Baratta,  M.,  i  terremoti  d'ltalia, 
90. 

Baritot,  Alice  M.,  C232. 

Barnum,  Mrs.  Adele  B.,  €232. 

Barr,  C:  J.,  Baldwin's  Practical 
telephone  handbook,  742. 

Barre  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  Miss  Reed, 
libn.,  800. 

Barrows,  Rev.  W:,  C232. 

Barton,  Philip,  €232. 

Bate,   Florence   E.,   C233. 

Bates,  F.  G.,  sec.-treas.  R.  I.  L. 
Assoc.,  124;  professor  at  Alfred 
Univ.,  634. 

Bath,  Me.,  Patton,  F.  L.,  rpt,  81. 

Battersea  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  i6th  rpt, 
633- 

Baumer,  Bertha,  €233. 

Bay  Path  L.  Club,  joint  meeting 
of  New  Eng.  lib.  clubs,  302-304; 
annual  meeting,  622;  Oct.  meet- 
ing, 786-787. 

Bayfield,  Wis.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  138. 

Bayne,  W:,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  684. 

Bayonne,  N.  J.,  $50,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  261 ;  plans  accepted 
for  building,  674. 

Beach,  Harriet  A.,  C233. 

Beals,  Kath.  M.,  pres.  Minn.  L. 
Assoc.,  783. 

Beck,  Florence  M.,  treas.  111.  L. 
Assoc.,  250. 

Beebe,  Frank  N.,  death  of,  739. 

Belding,  Mich.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  195. 

Bellot,  H.  H.,  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple,  142. 

Belmont  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  addresses 
at  opening,  186. 

Beloit  (Wis.)  College  L.,  $50,000 
from  A.  Carnegie,  634. 

Belton,  Tex.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 138. 

Benham,  Mrs.  N.  L.,  €233. 

Bennett,  Bertha  I.,  asst.  L.  of 
Dept  of  Agriculture.  799. 

Bennett,  Helen  P.,  848. 

Bennett,  Norma,  asst.  Trenton  (N. 
J.)  P.  L.,  128. 

Benson,  R.  D.,  vice-pres.  N.  J. 
L.  Assoc.,  784. 

Bergen  (Norway)  P.  L.,  633-634. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  $40,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  138. 

Berlin,  School  for  women  libns.  in, 
73.8. 

Berlin,  Wis.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 138. 

Bernardsville  (N.  J.)  P.  L.  A., 
opened,  794. 

Bernhardt,  Mrs.  Ada  S.,  libn. 
Morrison-Reeves  L.,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  195. 

Berry,  C.  Harold,  €233. 

Berry,  Rachel,  pres.  Neb.  L.  As- 
soc., 784. 

Berry,  Silas  Hurd,  C233. 

Bessey,  C:  E.,  indexes  to  botani- 
cal books,  669' 

Betteridge.  Grace  L.,  C233. 

Bibliographer,  The,  321. 

Bibliographical     Soc.    of    Chicago, 


Jan.  meeting,  118;  March  meet- 
ing, 299-301;  meeting  at  Niagara 
Falls,  618-619;  Nov.  meeting, 
832. 

Bibliographic  der  deutschen  Rezen- 
sionen,  band  I  (Dietrich),  184. 

Bibliographic  generale  et  complete 
des  livres  de  droit  et  de  juris- 
prudence publics  jusqu'au  7  No- 
vembre,  1902,  197. 

Bibliography  (dept),  38,  90,  141, 
197,  262,  321,  637,  682,  741,  801, 
860. 

Bibliography,  in  1902,  4;  lists  and 
bibliographies  (L.  I.  L.  Club  dis- 
cussion), 27;  bibliographies  of 
special  subjects  (John  Crerar 
L.),  37-38;  foreign  study  of 
(Richardson),  57-64;  report  of 
Carnegie  Institution,  155-156, 
172-174;  college  courses  in  (A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  lib.  training), 
€94-95;  Handbuch  der  Bibli- 
graphie  (Kleemeier),  638;  bib- 
liographies in  U.  S.  public  docu- 
ments (Falkner),  774-776;  Les 
sciences  bibl.  et  la  documenta- 
tion (Otlet),  80 1.  See  also  Con- 
cilium Bibliographicum,  Institut 
International. 

Bibliography  of  books  reviewed  in 
leading  Amer.  periodicals  (Dan- 
forth),  184,  681. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  statistics 
for  1902,  138;  catalogue  general, 
tome  13,  740;  catalogue  de  This- 
torie  d'Amerique,  740;  reading 
room  requirements,  798;  account 
of  (Canfield),  851.  ' 

Bigelow  F.  P.  L.,  Clinton,  Mass., 
opened,  675. 

Billings,  J:  S.,  rpt  of  Carnegie 
Institution  com.  on  bibliography, 
172-173;  the  public  library,  its 
uses  to  the  municipality,  293- 
294;  A.  L.  A.  delegate  to  L.  A. 
U.  K.  meeting,  €226;  com.  on 
Headquarters  for  A.  L.  A.,  620; 
Physiological  aspects  of  the 
liquor  problem,  682. 

Binford,  Marie  E.,  728. 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  City  School 
L.,  3d  supplement  to  finding  list, 
320;  cornerstone  laid  of  Carne- 
gie building,  794. 

Biography,  lists  of  contemporary, 
(Carnegie  L.  of  Pittsburgh), 
196. 

Bird,  Janet,  libn.  Univ.  of  Col- 
orado, 634. 

"Bird  day"  in  the  Owatonna 
(Minn.)  P.  L.,  (Morton),  298. 

Birds,  bibl.  of  (Scott),  682, 
(Weed,  Dearborn),  68a. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  P.  L.,  open- 
ing, 30. 

Birmingham  (Eng.)  F.  Ls. 
(Shaw),  87;  occasional  lists  no. 
3,  89;  4ist  rpt,  634;  index  to 
Shakespeare  Memorial  L.,  681. 

Birrell,  Augustine,  Bodleian  L.,  35. 

Bishop,  Frances  A.,  €233. 

Bishop,  W:  W.,  €233;  Danforth's 
Bibliography  of  books  reviewed, 
184;  encouragement  of  serious 
reading  through  bibliographical 
enterprises,  235-237;  British  Mu- 
seum subject  index  of  modern 
works  added,  307-309;  forms  of 
headings  for  pub.  documents, 
€184;  L.  of  Congress  printed 
catalog  cards,  €192-193;  review 
of  London  L.  catalog,  733-734: 
review  of  Simpson's  syllabus  of 
lib.  hist,  848-851. 

Blackstone  bibliography,  90. 

Blackwell,  R.  J.,  €233;  ist  vice- 
pres.  Ontario  L.  Assoc.,  244. 

Blind,  work  for,  at  L.  of  Congress 
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(Gerry),  30;  Cincinnati  L.  Soc. 
for  the  Blind,  82;  reading  room 
at  Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  190; 
lib.  at  Leipzig  (Potsch),  679. 

Bliss,  H:  E.,  economy  in  accession 
records,  712-713,  (Hall)  831-832. 

Bliss,  Robert  P.,  pres.  Penn.  L. 
Club,  252:  sec.-treas.  Keystone 
State  L.  Assoc.,  782. 

Bloomfield,  Ct,  Prosser  P.  L. 
opened,  300. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn.,  $10,000  for  lib. 
building,  634. 

Blue  Island,  Chicago,  111.,  Carne- 
gie lib.  opened,  309. 

Blunt,  Florence  T.,  asst.  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  P.  L.,  634. 

Boardman,  Alice,  C233. 

Bodleian  L.  (Birrell),  35;  rpt., 
3i7-3i8. 

Bogardus,  J:  D.,  C233. 

Boggs,  Mary  L.,  marriage,  732. 

Bogle,  Sarah  C.  N.,  C233. 

Bolton,  C:  K.,  on  A.  L.  A.  finance 
com.,  C226. 

Bolton,  H:  C.,  death  of,  858. 

Bon  Air  (Va.)  P.  L.,  opened,  628. 

Bookbinding  (McKenna),  801;  cat- 
alog of  exhibition  (Nelson),  859. 

Booklovers  Library,  175-176,  (Hop- 
kins) Cis6,  (A.  L.  A.  discus- 
sion) Ci  57-1 59,  (Bowerman) 
772-773. 

Book  plate  for  a  public  library 
(Hackley),  297-298. 

Book  stack,  simple  form  (Stetson), 
652. 

Books,  greater  freedom  in  use  of, 
51,  (Gaillard),  8-10,  C38-39, 
Cis6,  (Cutter)  65-67,  (Webster 
F.  L.)  84-85;  buying  list  of,  37; 
value  of  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages (Gaillard),  67;  that  are 
anever  in"  (Bost.  P.  L.),  116- 
117;  action  on  bad  (Doren),  167- 
169;  treatment  according  to  use, 
(Hosmer)  €3-4,  (Lane)  Co-i6, 
Ci70,  (Foster)  Ci7-i9,  Ci73, 
(Burton)  C 19-23  Ci73,  (Can- 
field)  C 1 70- 1 72,  (A.  L.  A.  Coll. 
and  Ref.  discussion)  Ci  70-1 75; 
best  books  of  1902  (N.  Y.  State 
L.),  636;  preservation  of  books 
in  hot  climates  (Browne),  679; 
Les  livres  ornes  et  illustres 
(Pingrenon),  683;  manufacture 
of  (Sci.  Am.),  857;  Hudson's 
nature  books  (lies),  862.  See 
also  Children's  books,  Duplicate 
pay  collections,  Fiction,  Read- 
ing, Reference  books. 

Books,  net  prices  for,  4,  276,  591, 
(Pollard)  294-295,  effect  on  buy- 
ing, 117,  (Hopkins)  294;  resolu- 
tion of  Am.  Booksellers'  Assoc., 
294;  suggestions  by  Eng.  libns., 
605-606;  in  Germany,  829. 

Booktrade,  A.  L.  A.  com.  on  rela- 
tions of  libs,  with,  meeting,  67; 
rpt.,  176-177,  Ci34-i35;  relation 
to  libs,  of  net  system,  (Zimmer- 
man) Ci36-i40,  (A.  L.  A.  dis- 
cussion) Ci4O-iso,  (A.  L.  A. 
Council)  Cisi,  Cis6,  C225, 
(Wright  resolution)  Cisi,  (A. 
L.  A.  discussion)  Ci5i-i52; 
plans  of  new  com.,  834. 
Booktrade  bibliography  (Growoll, 

Eames),  262,  673-674. 
Borden,      Fanny,     associate     libn. 

Smith  College,  634. 
Borden    P.    L.,    Elgin,    111.,    Miss 

Kath.  Abbott,  libn.,  634. 
Borsenverein  der  deutschen  Buch- 
handler     zu     Leipzig,     Katalog, 
141. 
Bosler  Memorial  L.,  Carlisle,  Pa., 

W.  H.  Ames,  libn.,  319. 
Boston    Athenaeum    L.,    rpt.,    130; 


hist,    of,    309;    sketch    of    (Kel- 
logg),  735- 

Boston  Book  Co.,  Bulletin  of  Bib- 
liography, 89,  261,  636. 
Boston,  Insurance  L.  Assoc.,  rpt, 
309;   S.  E.  Pope,  libn.,  799-800. 

Boston  P.  L.,  H.  G.  Wadlin, 
libn.,  36-37,  52;  bulletin,  37,  89, 
140,  320,  859;  J.  L.  Whitney 
chief  of  Documents  dept,  88; 
books  that  are  "never  in,"  116- 
117;  bequest  of  $100,000  from 
R.  C:  Billings,  260;  bequest  of 
$5000  from  Mrs.  J:  A.  Lewis, 
318;  sist  rpt,  794-795;  list  of 
periodicals  received,  800;  fiction 
finding  list,  800. 

B.ostwick,  A.  E.,  C233;  on  com.  on 
title-pages  to  periodicals,  25; 
Carnegie  libs,  and  good  reading, 
80;  efforts  to  improve  character 
of  reading  in  New  York  City, 
229-233;  purchase  of  current  fic- 
tion, €31-33,  Cis6;  weak  points 
in  lib.  statistics,  C8i-82,  Ci6o; 
duplicate  pay  collections,  Ci57; 
rpt  of  com.  on  title-pages  to 
periodicals,  Ci64-i6s;  L.  of  Con- 
gress printed  catalog  cards, 
Ci93;  unused  Christian  names, 
Ci94;  lay  control  in  libraries 
and  elsewhere,  Ci 99-202;  work 
of  small  public  lib.,  596-600;  the 
day's  work,  conditions  and 
ideals,  704-707;  A.  L.  A.  head- 
quarters, 761-762;  chairman  A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  relations  with 
booktrade,  834. 

Botanical  books,  indexes  to  (Bes- 
sey),  669;  printed  cards  for  En- 
gler  und  Prantl,  859-860. 

Bound  Brook  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  rpt,  30. 

Bowdoin  College  L.,  Hubbard  lib. 
building  (Little),  290-292;  2oth 
rpt,  628-629. 

Bowerman,  G:  F.,  C233;  Book- 
lovers  Library  books  in  public 
libs.,  772-773- 

Bowker,  R.  R.,  on  A.  L.  A.  com. 
on  internat.  co-operation,  25 ; 
State  publications,  pt.  2,  78-80; 
Annual  literary  index,  198;  com. 
on  Headquarters  for  A.  L.  A., 
620. 

Bowman,  Gertrude,  848. 

Boyd,  E:  J.,  C233. 

Bozeman  (Mont)  P.  L.,  Miss  Mc- 
Cord,  libn.,  791. 

Bradbury,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  misnamed 
portraits,  742. 

Braddock,  Pa.,  Carnegie  L.,  G:  T. 
Lamb,  libn.,  88;  booklet  issued, 
852. 

Bradford  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  32d  rpt, 
35- 

Bradford,  Pa.,  Carnegie  L.,  3d 
rpt,  309. 

Bradley,  Harry  E.,  C233. 

Bradley,  I:   S.,  C233- 

Bradley,  Mrs.  I:  S.,  Cz33. 

Bradley,  Mabel  J..  C233. 

Bradshaw,  F.,  Self-government  in 
Canada,  682. 

Braegger,  Emmy,  C233. 

Brainerd,  Minn.,  $12,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Braley,  Esther,  C233. 

Branch  libs.,  for  Brooklyn  P.  L. 
103,  (Soule)  113,  L.  A.  U.  K. 
discussion,  724-725. 

Brandegee,  J.  E.,  vice-pres.  N.  Y. 
L.  Assoc.,  721. 

Bray,  Thomas,  libs,  of,  777- 

Brearley,  H.,  and  Ibbotson,  F., 
Analysis  of  steel  works  materi- 
als, 197. 

Breckenridge,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  C233. 

Breckenridge,  S.  P.,  Legal  tender, 
638. 


Brett,  Clara  A.,  C233. 
Brett,  W:  H.,  C233;  modern  lib. 
enterprises,  80;  return  from 
abroad,  82;  dean  Western  Re- 
serve Univ.  Carnegie  lib.  school, 
3.19- 

Briggs,  Mary  T.,  C233. 

Brigham,  H.  Eleanor,  C233. 
Brigham,  H.  O.,  state  libn.  Rhode 
Island,  634:  Harris  coll.  of  Am. 
poetry  at  Brown  Univ.  L.,  658- 
660;  sec.  R.  I.  L.  Assoc.,  727. 

Brigham,  Johnson,  C233;  com.  on 
reduced  postal  and  express  rates 
to  libs.,  25;  objection  to  change 
in  A.  L.  A.  program,  Ci52;  lib. 
training,  Ciss;  lib.  buildings, 
€220-221;  state  libn.  and  public, 
608;  pres.  Nat.  Ass.  State  Libns., 
614. 

Brigham,  Mrs.  Johnson,  C233. 

Brimfield  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt,  620. 

Brinkmann,  Edith,  sec.  Penn.  L. 
Club,  252. 

Bristol  (Ct.)  F.  P.  L.,  nth  rpt, 
30;  i2th  rpt,  852;  catalog,  859. 

Bristol,  N.  H.,  Gordon-Nash  L, 
rpt,  795. 

British  Museum,  subject  index  of 
modern  works  added,  1881-1900, 
307-300;  account  of  (Canfield), 
851;  index  to  early  printed 
books,  859. 

Brockton  (Mass.)   P.  L.,  rpt,  254. 

Bronson  L.,  Waterbury,  Ct,  86. 

Brookline  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  bulletin, 
37;  handbook,  130;  46th  rpt, 
254- 

Brooklyn  libraries,  consolidation 
of,  19-20,  130-131;  Co-operative 
bulletin,  37,  89,  321. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  L.,  consolidation 
with  Brooklyn  P.  L.,  19-20,  130- 
131.  See  also  Brooklyn  P.  L., 
Montague  branch. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  consoli- 
dation with  Brooklyn  L.,  19-20, 
310;  Albany  Heights  branch,  31; 
notes,  31;  sth  rpt,  81-82;  Car- 
negie branches,  103,  (Soule) 
113;  notes  and  news,  186-187; 
5th  rpt,  254-255;  reorganization 
of  Montague  branch,  629;  Mon- 
tague branch  opened,  674;  bud- 
get for  1904,  674;  cornerstone 
laid  of  Williamsburg  branch, 
815,  853;  examinations,  853. 

Brooks,  Henrietta  St.  Barbe, 
C233;  asst  libn.  Wellesley  Col- 
legs,  319. 

Broome,  E.  C.  Hist,  and  crit.  dis- 
cussion of  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, 321. 

Brotherton,  Jane  W.,  732. 

Brow,  Bessie  B.,  C233. 

Brown,  C:  H..  C233;  classifier 
John  Crerar  L.,  139;  sec.  Bibl. 
Soc.  of  Chic.,  301. 

Brown.  Elmer  E.,  Making  of  our 
middle  schools,  141-142. 

Brown,  Eurydice,  C23J. 

Brown,  Gertrude  Le  Roy,  C233. 

Brown,  Julia  D.,  libn.  State  Univ. 
L.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  728. 

Brown,  Walter  L.,  C233;  vice- 
pres.  Buffalo  L.  Club.  8^2. 

Brown  University  L.,  Harris  coll. 
of  Amer.  poetry  (Brigham),  658- 
660. 

Browne,  Frank,  preservation  of 
books  in  hot  climates,  679. 

Browne,  Nina  E.,  C233;  recorder 
Mass.  L.  Club,  303. 

Browning  Society  papers,  collation 
of  (Williams)  52,  (Van  Duzee) 
104,  (Merrill)  104. 

Brownlee,  Rev.   R.   C.,  Cz33. 

Brownlee,  Mrs.  R.  C.,  C233. 

Brownlee,  S.  H.,  C233. 
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Brown  wood,  Tex.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  261. 

Brunswick,  Me.,  $12,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87;  gift  withdrawn  in 
favor  of  offer  of  W.  J.  Curtis, 
131,  187. 

Bryan,  Tex.,  Carnegie  L.  opened, 
795- 

Bryant,  W.  C..  bibl.  of,  860. 

Bryn  Mawr  (Pa.)  College  L.,  cor- 
nerstone of  new  building  laid, 
310;  resignation  of  Miss  Lord, 
320;  Miss  I.  G.  Mudge  libn., 
320. 

Buchanan,  H:  C.,  C233;  proposed 
merger  of  Nat.  Ass.  of  State 
Libns.  and  A.  L.  A.,  609. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  H:  C.,  0233. 

Budan,  E.,  Saggio  di  bibl.  degli 
ex-libris,  860. 

Buddhism,  bibl.  of   (Tisdall),  682. 

Budington,  Margaret,  C233;  bibl. 
of  Iowa  state  publications,  673. 

Buffalo  L.  Club,  annual  meeting, 
842. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  6th  rpt, 
131:  school  dept,  155,  (Elmen- 
dorf)  157-160. 

Bugbee  Memorial  L.,  Danielson, 
Ct,  dedicated,  629. 

Buhrman,  Louise  F.,  treas.  Penn. 
L.  Club,  252. 

Buildings,  library,  in  1902,  3,  815; 
Washington  (D.  C.)  P.  L.,  18- 
19;  Carnegie-Stout  F.  L.,  Du- 
buque,  la.,  19-20;  Seymour  L., 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  30;  plans  for 
Univ.  of  Chicago  L.,  70-71,  ' 
(Burton)  Ci9-23;  Brooklyn  Car- 
negie branches  (Soule),  113-114; 
Centerville  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  132; 
Carnegie  branches  of  N.  Y.  P. 
L..  135;  lib.  building  for  a  small 
college  (Little),  290-292;  should  - 
be  supervised  by  lib.  commis- 
sions (Brigham,  Stearns).  C22O- 
'221;  Kings  Co.  Medical  Soc.  L. 
(Huntington),  615-617;  Fairfield 
Memorial  L.,  629;  West  Va. 
Univ.  L.  (Wiggin),  667-668;' 
Goodwin  Memorial  L.,  Hadley, 
Mass.,  675;  Howe  Memorial  L., 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  737;  Carne- 
gie L.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  774; 
Chatham  square  branch  N.  Y. 
P.  L.,  797;  El  Paso  (Tex.)  P. 
L.,  833;  Hall  Memorial  L.,  El- 
lington, Ct,  854. 

Bulletins,  illustrative  (N.  Y.  State 
L.  School),  75-76. 

Bullock,  Edna,  vice-pres.  Neb.  L. 
Assoc.,  784. 

Bullock,  Waller  L,  C 

Bunker,  Mabel  E.,  C2Y3. 

Bunting,  Helen  M.,  £233;  refer- 
ence room  in  a  public  lib.,  115. 

Bureau  Bibliographique.  See  In- 
stitut  International. 

Burger,  K.,  Printers  and  publish- 
ers, 732. 

Burnett,  Martha  Alice,  C233. 

Burnite,  Caroline,  £233;  youngest 
children  and  their  books,  C2is- 
217. 

Burns,  Rob.,  bibl.  of  songs  (Dick), 
801 ;  account  of  (D.  C.  L.  As- 
soc.), 835-836. 

Burns,  W.  S.,  C233;  "acid  to 
casks,"  remarks  on  indexing, 
664-665. 

Burpee,  L.  J.,  0)233;  modern  public 
libs,  and  their  methods,  309. 

Burrows,  Dorothy  E.,  C233. 

Burton,  E.  D.,  0)233;  treatment  of 
books  according  to  amount  of 
their  use,  Ci9-23,  Ci73;  and 
Matthews,  S.,  Principles  and 
ideals  for  the  Sunday-school, 
794- 


233- 


Bushnell,  Stella  M.,  C233. 
Butler,    A.    J.,    Arab    conquest    of 

Egypt,   637. 
Butters,  Mary,  C233. 

Cabinets  of  England  and  America 

(L.  of  Congress),  682. 
Cady,  Anita  L.,  C233. 
Calcuttas  Imperial  L.,  260. 
California,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 

ClI2. 

California  L.  Assoc.,  annual  meet- 
ing, 74;  Feb.  meeting,  123;  Oct. 
meeting,  778. 

California  State  L.,  to  act  as  lib. 
commission,  131,  629;  newspaper 
index  of  (Garoutte),  666-667. 

Call,  R:  E.,  public  school  and 
public  museum,  170-171. 

Calvert,  Rose,  death  of,  739. 

Calvi,  Em.  Biblioteca  di  biblio- 
grafia  storica  italiana,  638. 

Cambridge  modern  history,  bibl.  of 
the  Renaissance,  90. 

Cambridge  (Eng.)  Univ.  L., 
Chinese  lib.,  194;  catalog  of 
Western  mss.,  321 ;  rpt.,  678. 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  bequest 
to,  87;  45th  rpt.,  131;  bulletin, 
321;  resignation  of  libn.,  858. 

Camden,  NT  J.,  $100,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  35;  offer  accepted, 
131-132. 

Campbell,  J.  Maud,  C233;  the 
small  city  lib.,  €50-52,  €224; 
treas.  N.  J.  L.  Assoc.,  784. 

Campbell,  Margaret,  C233. 

Canada,  reading  camps  for  On- 
tario, 194-195,  (Hardy)  €223; 
public  libraries  in  (Langton), 
43-46,  1 68;  lib.  gifts  to  (Har- 
rison), 124-125;  Self-government 
in  (Bradshaw),  682. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  $10,000  from 
A.  Carnegie  declined,  138. 

Canfield,  Ja.  H.,  C233;  com.  on 
co-operation  with  N.  E.  A.,  25; 
headquarters  for  A.  L.  A.,  Ci6o- 
161;  councillor  A.  L.  A.  Ci6g; 
treatment  of  books  according  to 
amount  of  use,  Ci7O-i72;  com. 
on  custom-house  rules,  Czz6; 
specialization  of  libs.,  820-822; 
and  Dorothy,  In  the  three  great- 
est libs.,  851. 

Canterbury  P.  L.,  Christ  church, 
New  Zealand,  3oth  rpt.,  318. 

Canthard,  Lola  A.,  C233. 

Canton,  O.,  $10,000  additional 
from  A.  Carnegie,  35. 

Cape  Cod  L.  Club,  June  meeting, 
622. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  739. 

Capey.  E.  F.  H.  Erasmus,  682. 

Cardiff  (Wales)  P.  L.,  rpts.,  35, 
856;  rpt.  on  school  libs.,  194, 
798-799. 

Carey,  Miriam  E.,  C233;  sec.  la. 
L.  Assoc.,  780. 

Caricatures,  their  use  to  the  lib. 
(Weitenkampf),  112-113. 

Carlton,  W:  N.  C.,  vice-pres.  Ct. 
L.  Assoc.,  180. 

Carnegie,  And.,  gifts  to  Am.  libs, 
in  .1902,  3,  15-16;  address  at 
dedication  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia P.  L.  Carnegie  building,  18- 
19;  biography  of  (Alderson), 
30;  at  dinner  of  Am.  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  80; 
benefactions  of  (Kimball),  128; 
a  suggestion  to  (Woods).  278; 
record  of  gifts,  309,  (Harrison) 

ClII-126. 

Record  of  individual  gifts  to 
libraries:  Adrian,  Mich.,  $10.- 
ooo,  261 ;  Ames,  la.,  $10,000, 
138;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  $20,000, 


87;  Anoka,  Minn.,  $12,500,  261; 
Ardmqre,  I.  T..  $15,000,  261; 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  $60,000, 
138;  Auburn,  Me.,  $25,000,  87; 
Augusta,  Ga.,  $50,000,  87;  Bay- 
field,  Wis.,  $10,000,  138;  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.,  $50,000,  261;  Beld- 
ing,  Mich.,  $10,000,  195;  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Coll 


,, 

.  ege  L.,  $50,000,  634; 

Belton,  Tex./$io,ooo,  138;  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  $40,000,  138;  Berlin, 
Wis.,  $10,000,  138;  Brainerd, 
Minn.,  $12,000,  87;  Brownwood, 
Tex.,  $10,000,  261;  Brunswick, 
Me.,  $12,000,  87;  Camden,  N. 
T.,  $100,000,  35;  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  $100,000,  138;  Canton, 
O.,  $10,000  additional,  35;  Cape 
May,  N.  Y.,  $100,000,  739; 
Chariton,  la.,  $10,000,  87; 
Chickasha,  I.  T.,  $10,000,  138; 
Claremont,  Wis.,  $15,000,  87; 
Cleburne,  Tex.,  $10,000,  138; 
Cleveland,  O.,  $250,000,  261; 
Colorado  City,  Col.,  $10,000, 
195;  Colorado  Springs,  Col., 
$50,000,  138;  Columbia,  Tenn., 
$10,000,  87;  Columbus,  O.,  $50,- 
ooo,  138;  Coshocton,  O.,  $15,000, 
35;  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  $20,000 
additional,  87;  Crookston,  Minn., 
$12,500,  857;  Delaware,  O.,  $20,- 
ooo,  35;  Dover,  Eng.,  $10,000, 
87;  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  $10,000, 
87;  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
$10,000,  87;  Elwood,  Ind., 
$5000,  739;  Eufaula,  Ala.,  $10,- 
ooo,  138;  Evansville,  Ind.,  $13,- 
5°o>  35;  Everett,  Wash.,  $25,- 
ooo,  87;  Fairhaven,  Wash.,  $12,- 
500,  261;  Flint,  Mich.,  $15,000, 
35,  $10,000  additional,  739; 
Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  $10,000,  138; 
Franklin,  N.  H.,  $15,000,  857; 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  $10,000,  87; 
Gallipolis,  O.,  $12,500,  87; 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  $10,000,  138; 
Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  $15,000, 
87;  Greenville,  Tex.,  $20,000, 
261;  Grinnell  (la.)  College  L., 
$50,000,  261;  Hague,  $1,500,000, 
261;  Hamburg,  Pa.,  $10,000, 
139;  Hastings,  Neb.,  $15,000, 
87;  Holliston,  Mass.,  $10,000, 
87;  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  $25,- 
ooo,  87;  Hudson,  Mass.,  $12,500, 
139;  Hudson,  Wis.,  $10,000, 
195;  Iowa  City,  la.,  $10,000  ad- 
ditional, 261  ;  Iowa  Falls,  la., 
$10,000,  319;  Kaukauna,  Wis., 
$10,000,  35;  La  Grange,  111., 
$12,500,  261;  Lansdowne,  Pa., 
$10,000,  87;  Laramie,  Wyo., 
$20,000,  139;  Laredo,  Tex.,  $10,- 
ooo,  634;  Lebanon,  Ind.,  $12,- 
500,  87;  Le  Mars,  la.,  $2500 
additional,  857;  Litchfield,  111., 
$10,000,  87;  Livingston,  Mont, 
$10,000,  261;  Manhattan,  Kan., 
$10,000,  139;  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
$25,000,  35;  Mansfield,  O.,  $35,- 
ooo,  261;  Marengo,  la.,  $10,000, 
261;  Marion,  la.,  $10,000,  87; 
Medina,  N.  Y.,  $10,000,  87; 
Missoula,  Mont.,  $12,500,  87; 
Moberly,  Mo.,  $5000  additional, 
261;  Monticello,  la.,  $10,000, 
139;  Morris,  Minn.,  $10,000, 
857;  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  $15,000, 
87;  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  $12,500, 
87;  Needham,  Mass.,  $10,000, 
139;  New  Orleans,  La.,  $250,- 
ooo,  35;  Nprwalk,  O.,  $75,000, 
139;  Oelwein,  la.,  $25,000,  35; 
Oklahoma  City,  O.  T.,  $30,000, 
261;  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  $4000  ad- 
ditional, 35;  Palo  Alto,  Cal., 
$10,000,  195;  Paris,  Ky.,  $12,- 
ooo,  87;  Paris,  Ont.,  Can.,  $10,- 
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ooo,  87;  Paxton,  111.,  $10,000, 
139;  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  $10,000, 
87;  Perry,  la.,  $10,000,  139; 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  $12,500,  87; 
Philadelphia  Coll.  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  $50,000,  87; 
Philadelphia  F.  L.,  $1,500,000, 
35;  Pittsburgh  Carnegie  L.,  $i,- 
500,000,  191;  Pittsfield,  Me., 
$10,000,  195;  Princeton,  Ind., 
$15,000,  87;  Pueblo,  Col.,  $10,- 
oop  additional,  739;  Red  Wing, 
Minn.,  $2000  additional,  139; 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  $15,000,  87; 
Rhinelander,  Wis.,  $12,500,  87; 
St  Mary's,  Canada,  $5000,  739; 
St.  Peter,  Minn.,  $10,000,  87; 
Salem,  O.,  $17,500,  139;  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn.,  $10,000,  139; 
Shelbyville,  111.,  $10,000,  87; 
Solway,  N.  Y.,  $10,000,  87; 
Spokane,  Wash.,  $75,000,  261; 
Sterling,  111.,  $15,000,  139:  Sul- 
livan, Ind.,  $10.000,  87;  Taun- 
ton,  Mass.,  $10,000  additional, 
261;  Taylorville,  111.,  $12,500, 
261 ;  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  $8000, 
139;  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.,  $350,- 
ooo,  87;  Tuscola,  111.,  $10,000, 
319;  Union,  S.  C.,  $10,000,  139; 
Urbana,  O.,  $15,000,  261;  Vin- 
ton,  la.,  $10,000,  139;  Visalia, 
Cal.,  $10,000,  139;  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  $25,000,  857;  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  $10,000,  857;  Washburn, 
Wis.,  $15,000,  139;  Western  Re- 
serve Univ.,  $100,000,  103,  118; 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  $10,000, 
87;  Wilmette,  111.,  $10,000,  195; 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  $25,000,  87; 
Wiscasset,  Me.,  $4000,  261; 
Wooster,  O.,  $12,500,  139. 

Carnegie  libraries.  See  Alameda, 
Cal.;  Allegheny,  Pa.;  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  Blue  Island,  Chicago; 
Braddock,  Pa.;  Bradford,  Pa.; 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Cedar  Falls, 
la.;  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Chatham, 
Ont.,  Can.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
Columbus,  O. ;  Connellsville, 
Pa.;  Dubuque,  la.;  Easton,  Pa.; 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Fargo,  N.  D.; 
Fort  Dodge,  la.;  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. ;  Fremont,  Neb. ;  Green 
Bay,  Wis.;  Greenville,  O.;  Guth- 
rie,  Oklahoma;  Homestead,  Pa.; 
Huntington,  Ind.;  Joplin,  Mo.; 
Kent,  O. ;  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  Lin- 
coln, 111. ;  Lorain,  O. ;  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  Marion,  Ind. ;  Marshall- 
town,  la. ;  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  New  York  Public 
Library;  Ogden,  Utah;  Oska- 
loosa,  La. ;  Paducah,  Ky. ;  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. ;  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Shelbyville, 
Ind.;  Sparta,  Wis.;  Steubenville, 
O.;  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Carnegie  Institution,  Index  Medi- 
cus  issued  by,  37;  year-book, 
155-156;  rpt.  of  com.  on  bib- 
liography, 172-174. 

Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  train- 
ing school  for  children's  libns., 
27,  181,  252,  Cioo-ioi,  790; 
highest  monthly  circulation,  34; 
monthly  bulletin,  37,  636;  print- 
ed catalog  cards  for  children's 
books,  141;  additional  gift  of 
$1,550,000  from  A.  Carnegie, 
191 ;  contemporary  biography, 
196;  subject  headings  for  chil- 
dren's catalog,  320;  children's 
department,  669;  7th  rpt.,  677- 
678. 

Carpenter,  G:  R.,  and  others, 
Teaching  of  English,  682. 

Carr,  H:  J.,  C233;  in  memoriam 
Hannah  P.  James,  Ci33;  com. 


on  relation  of  libs,  to  book- 
trade,  Ciss;  forms  of  heading 
for  gov.  documents,  Ci84. 

Carr,    Mrs.    H:    J.,    C233. 

Carroll,  Jessie  A.,  cataloger  Univ. 
of  Cal.,  731. 

Carter,  Emeline,  C233. 

Carter,  Lucy  L.,  C233. 

Carver,  Leonard  D.,  C233. 

Gary,  Eugene,  C233. 

Castile,  N.  Y.,  Cordelia  A.  Greene 
L.,  opening,  31. 

Catalog  cards,  analysis  of  (Sew- 
ard),  679. 

Cataloging,  modification  of  subject 
entries  for  card  catalogs  (Tyler), 
21-22:  review  of  catalog  of  Vien- 
na Imperial  L.  (Tillinghast) , 
29-30;  English  cataloging  rules 
(N.  Y.  State  L.  bulletin),  38; 
guide  to  system  of  New  South 
Wales  P.  L.,  196;  comparative 
cataloging  rules  (Hitchler),  261- 
262;  of  children's  books  (Col- 
lar) C57-68,  (Mann)  0214-215; 
of  public  documents,  (Hasse), 
€176-177,  (A.  L.  A.  Catalog 
Section  discussion)  Ci78-i88, 
(Thomson)  188-190.  See  also 
Co-operative  cataloging,  Interna- 
tional cataloging,  Printed  cata- 
log cards,  Subject  headings. 

Cataloging  and  classification 
(dept.),  37,  89,  140,  196,  261, 
320,  636,  681,  740,  800,  859. 

Catalogos  en  las  bibliotecas  piibli- 
cas,  68 1. 

Cathcart,  Maude,  C234- 

Cattell,  Sarah  W.,  resignation,  791. 

Catterall,  R.  C.  H.,  Second  bank 
of  the  U.  S.,  197. 

Cedar  Falls  (la.)  P.  L.,  dedicated, 
735- 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  "li- 
brary day,"  187;  Harriet  A. 
Wood,  libn.,  195;  6th  rpt.,  255- 
256. 

Centerville  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  new 
building  dedicated,  132. 

Centralization  of  lib.  activities  (A. 
L.  A.  discussion),  0160-164. 

Century,  title-page  and  contents 
for  (Fletcher),  756. 

Chamberlain,  A.  H.,  bibl.  of  man- 
ual arts,  142. 

Chamberlain,  F.  W..  0233. 

Chamberlain,  Rose  E.,  0233. 

Chambers,  E.  K.,  mediaeval  stage, 
801. 

Champion,  Marietta  Kay,  0233. 

Chandler,  Ellen  M.,  0233. 

Chandler,  Isabel  S.,  C233. 

Changed  titles,   141,   196,  860. 

Chapin,  Artena,  libn.  Carnegie  L., 
Muncie,  Ind.,  88. 

Chapman,  Grace  D.,   0233,   739. 

Charging  system  simplified  (Cut- 
ter), 664. 

Chariton,  la.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 87. 

Charkow,  Russia,  P.  L.,  194- 

Charles  v.,  facsimile  de  livres 
copies  et  enlumines  pour,  741. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Carnegie  L. 
opened,  629. 

Chase,  Adelaide  M.,  C233- 

Chase,  Arthur  Horace,  C233. 

Chase,  Jessie  C.,  0233. 

Chatham  (Ontario,  Can.),  P.  L., 
Carnegie  building  opened,  738. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Carnegie  L., 
Miss  Dunlap,  libn.,  310-311. 

Chautauqua  summer  school  3d  an- 
nual session,  126,  623. 

Checklist  for  the  Lord  High  Ex- 
ecutioner (Coit),  684. 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  Fitz  P.  L.,  330 
rpt.,  620. 

Cheney,  J:  V.,  marriage,  635. 


Chicago  Binder  magazine  holder, 
1.95- 

Chicago  Law  Institute  L.,  rpt., 
132. 

Chicago  L.  Club,  Dec.  meeting,  26; 
Jan.  meeting,  74;  Feb.  meeting, 
125;  March  meeting,  181;  April 
meeting,  250;  May  meeting,  304- 
305;  Oct.  meeting,  787;  Nov. 
meeting,  842. 

Chicago  (111.)  P.  L.,  rpts.,  31-32, 
!87,  853-854;  special  bulletin, 
8.59. 

Chickasha,  I.  T.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  138. 

Child  study,  bibl.  of  (Wilson), 
141. 

Children,  books  for,  duplication  of 
(Bost.  P.  L.),  116-117;  printed 
catalog  cards  for  (Carnegie  L.), 
141 ;  subject  headings  for  dic- 
tionary catalog  (Carnegie  L.), 
320-321;  classification  and  cata- 
loging of  (Collar),  C57-68, 
(Mann)  0214;  printed  catalog 
cards  for  (Anderson),  Ci6s-i66; 
rpt  of  Section  com.  on  list  of 
(Moore),  0206-208;  of  1902 
(Stanley),  C2o8-2io,  (Sargent 
C2H-2I2;  for  youngest  children 
(Burnite),  0215-217;  books  for 
boys  and  girls,  741 ;  things  a 
boy  should  read  (Elmendorf), 
851- 

Children,  lib.  work  with,  story- 
hour  at  Bronson  L.,  86;  personal 
influence  in,  155;  lantern  slides 
for  lectures  on  (Fairchild),  156; 
work  of  children's  libn. 
(Moore),  160-164;  maintaining 
order  in  children's  room  (Hunt), 
164-167;  at  Madison  (N.  J.)  P. 
L.  (Miller),  169-170;  with  mu- 
seum and  lib.  (Call),  170-171; 
"littlest  teacher  of  them  all" 
(Pretlow),  171;  children's  rooms 
.  (Smith),  300;  papers  and  dis- 
cussion at  A.  L.  A.  conference 
(Hunt)  C53-56,  (Burnite)  C2is- 
217,  (Power)  €.217,  (Root)  Car 7. 
218;  at  Carnegie  L.  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 660;  criticism  of,  777. 
See  also  A.  L.  A.  Section  for 
Children's  Librarians. 

Children's  book  marks,  319. 

Children's  reading  (McMahon) 
75,  (Dana)  120;  list  of  books 
recommended  (Moore),  68 r. 

Chile,  ref.  list  on  (Phillips), 
6.37- 

Chinese  collection  of  Cambridge 
Univ.  L.,  194. 

Chivers,  Cednc,  0233. 

Chrrstey,  Ella  G.,  0233. 

Christian  Endeavor,  bibl.  of 
(Clark),  860. 

Christiania,  Deichmanske  biblio- 
thek,  rpt.,  738-739. 

Church  L.  Assoc.,  list  of  books  rec- 
ommended for  Sunday-schools, 
37- 

Churchill,  Winston,  mission  of  the 
public  library,  115-116. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  L.  Soc.  for  the 
Bljnd,  rpt.,  82. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
bond  bill  declared  invalid,  32; 
"topic  blanks,"  239;  annual  list 
of  books,  261 ;  German  fiction 
finding  list,  636;  rpt..  735;  be- 
quest to,  799. 

City  library,  the  small  (Campbell), 
C5°-52- 

Clapp,  Nellie  M.,  0233. 

Claremont,  Wis.,  $15,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Clark,   Edith,  marriage,   732. 

Clark,  F.  E.,  Christian  Endeavor 
manual,  860. 
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Clark,  Josephine,  €234;  indexes  to 
agricultural  literature,  198. 

Clark,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  731. 

Clarke,  Edith  E.,  €233:  form  of 
heading  for  gov.  documents, 


Clarke,  Eliz.   P.,  C?34;  lib.  train- 

ing from  standpoint  of  previous 

practical    experience,    Ci54-i55, 

670. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Ida,  C234. 
Classification,     and     shelving     for 

magazines    (Thomson),    68;    for 

medical  libs.    (Huntington),  89; 

Edmands   classification,    196;    of 

children's   books    (Collar),    C$7- 

68,    (Mann)    C2i4-2is;    for   lib. 

reports  (Stevens),  297.     See  also 

Decimal  classification. 
Clatworthy,  Linda  M.,  C234. 
Cleburne,    Tex.,    $10,000    from   A. 

Carnegie,  138. 
Clegg,  Ja.,  ed.,  Internat.  directory 

of  booksellers,  735. 
Clemow,  F.  G.,  Geography  of  dis- 

ease, 80  1. 
Cleveland    (O.)    P.    L.,    return    of 

libn.,  82;  $250,000  for  branches 

from  A.  Carnegie,  261;  34th  rpt., 

675. 
Clinton,  Mass.,  Bigelow  F.  P.  L., 

opened,  675. 
Clugnet  L.,  bibl.  du  culte  local  de 

la  Vierge  Marie,  322. 
Coe    L.    Assoc.,    Middlefield,    Ct, 

bequest  to,  857. 
Co-education,  bibl.  of  (U.  S.  Com. 

on  Ed.),  197. 
Coignon,  Caroline,  C234. 
Coit,  C:  W.,  C234- 
Coit,    Emily   S.,    ^234;    check   list 

for  the  Lord  High  Executioner, 

684- 

Cole,  Jessie  H.,  C234. 
Cole,  Theodore  Lee,  C234. 
Coleman,  Lydia  S.,  treas.  N.  H.  L. 

Assoc.,  124. 
Coleridge,  S:  T.,  bibl.  of  (Haney), 

625. 
Collar,  Mildred  A.,  C234;  classifi- 

cation   and    cataloging    of    chil- 

dren's books,  C57-68,  C2I4. 
College       admission,       bibl.        of 

(Broome),  321. 
College    library   building,    a   small 

(Little),   290-292. 
College    of    Physicians    and    Sur- 

geons,      Philadelphia,       $50,000 

from  A.  Carnegie,  87. 
Collins,  J.  C.,  free  libs.,  628,  695, 

718. 
Collins,  V.  L.,  universities  and  _  en- 

couragement of  serious  reading, 

233-235;   pres.   N.  J.   L.   Assoc., 

784.     See  also  Hill,  F.   P.  and 

Collins. 
Cologne.    Voullieme's    Der    Buch- 

handel  Kolns  bis  zum  Ende  des 

funfzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  75)3. 
Colorado,    rpt.    on    lib.    conditions 

by  State  Teachers'  Assoc.   (Dan- 

iels),   22;    lib.    gifts   to    (Harri- 

son), Cii3. 
Colorado  City,  Col.,  $10,000  from 

A.  Carnegie,  195. 
Colorado    Springs,    Colo.,    $50,000 

from  A.   Carnegie,   138. 
Colorado    State    L.,    biennial    rpt, 

132-133- 
Colorado  Teachers'  Assoc.,  to  rpt. 

on   lib.    conditions   in    Colorado, 

22. 
Colorado    Travelling    L.    Commis- 

sion, 620. 
Columbia,  Ct.,  Little  L.,  dedicated, 

629. 
Columbia.  Tenn.,  $10,000  from  A. 

Carnegie.  87. 
Columbia    University,    Avery    Me- 


morial L.  of  architecture 
(Smith),  277-285;  restriction  of 
public  use,  735;  collection  on 
magic  arts  for,  799;  catalog  of 
exhibition  on  bookbinding  (Nel- 
son), 859. 

Columbus  codex  (Putnam),  142. 

Columbus  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
building  dedicated,  311. 

Columbus,  O.,  $50,000  additional 
from  A.  Carnegie,  138. 

Columbus  (O.)  P.  School  L.,  26th 
rpt.,  82. 

Commerce,  list  on  federal  control 
of  (L.  of  Congress),  683. 

Commercial  circulating  libraries 
(Hopkins),  Cis6,  (A.  L.  A.  dis- 
cussion) Ci57-i59.  | 

Communications  (dept.),  4,  52, 
104,  156,  216,  276,  592,  652,  696, 
756,  8 1 6. 

Concilium  Bibliographicum,  Zurich,' 
Switzerland  (Field),  661-663. 

Concord  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  3Oth 
rpt,  311;  bulletin  19,  321. 

Concord,   N.   H.,  bibl.   of  newsr. 


pers    and   periodicals,    1790-1 
(Hammond),  38. 

Concord  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  rpt,  311 
312. 

Congressional  Record,  improved  in 
dex  desired  (A.  L.  A.  com.  on 
public  documents),  C 103- 104. 

Conjuring,  bibl.  of  (Neil),  637. 

Connecticut,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harri- 
son), Cii3- 

Connecticut  L.  Assoc.,  i2th  annual 
meeting,  179-180;  joint  meeting 
of  New  Eng.  lib.  clubs,  302-304; 
Oct.  meeting,  778. 

Connecticut  P.  L.  Committee, 
neighborhood  meeting,  725-726, 

Connecticut  State  L.,  biennial  rpt, 
854. 

Connellsville  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L., 
dedicated,  312;  teachers'  meet- 
ing, 735- 

Conner,  M.  J.,  libn.  Bloomsburg 
(Pa.)  State  Normal  School,  728. 

Cook,  W:   B.,  marriage  of,  88. 

Co-operative  cataloging,  bibl.  of 
(Jahr,  Strohm),  89. 

Co-operative  work,  of  L.  of  Con- 
gress (Putnam),  Ci62-i64;  cata- 
log cards  for  children's  books 
(Anderson),  Ci 65-1 66;  of  John 
Crerar  L.  (Andrews),  Ci66-i67. 
See  also  Centralization. 

Corey,  Deloraine  P.,  C234;  pres. 
Mass.  L.  Club,  303;  purpose  of 
A.  L.  A.  Trustees'  Section,  Ci95, 
C204;  chairman  A.  L.  A.  Trus- 
tees' Section,  C2O<>. 

Corey,  Mrs.   Deloraine  P.,   C234. 

Corkery,  Mary  E.,  C234. 

Corporations,  list  on  control  of  (L. 
of  Congress),  683. 

Correspondence  courses  in  lib. 
training  (A.  L.  A.  com.  on  lib. 
training),  C96-97. 

Corson,  Emily  F.,  sec.  Minn.  L. 
Assoc.,  783. 

Corwin,  Ella  F.,  bibl.  of  Louisiana 
purchase,  322. 

Coshocton,  O.,  $15,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  35. 

Council  Bluffs,  la.,  $20,000  addi- 
tional from  A.  Carnegie,  87. 

Council  Bluffs  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  2ist 
rpt,  675. 

Country  library  (Fison),  C47-50. 

Countryman,  Gratia,  councillor  A. 
L.  A.,  Ci69;  election  as  libn.  of 
Minneapolis  P.  L.,  816,  858. 

Cowan,  R.  E.,  sec.  California  L. 
Assoc.,  74. 

Cowell,  P:,  soth  anniversary  as 
libn.,  858. 

Cowper,  G:,  C234. 


Crafts,  Lettie  M.,  C234;  aims  of 
A.  L.  A.  Trustees'  Section,  C2O3- 
203. 

Cram,  W:  E.  See  Stone,  W.,  and 
Cram. 

Crandall,  Ada  L.,  reorganizing 
Brooklyn  (Ct)  L.  Assoc.,  319. 

Crandall,  F.  A.,  C234;  official  ti- 
tles of  government  publishing 
offices,  69;  intricacies  of  index- 
ing, 716-717. 

Crane,  Walter,  necrology,  Ci30. 

Crane  P.  L.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  clas- 
sified list,  196;  32d  rpt,  316. 

Craver,  H.  W.,  C234. 

Crerar  L.     See  John  Crerar  L. 

Crewitt,  Mrs.  T.  S.,  marriage,  88. 

Crime,  bibl.  of  (MacDonald),  321. 

Crocker,  Eloise  H.,  C234. 

Crookston,  Minn.,  $12,500  from 
A.  Carnegie,  857. 

Cross,  A.  L.,  Anglican  episcopate 
and  Am.  colonies,  322. 

Crcydon  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  I4th  rpt, 
634. 

Crunden,  F:  M.,  C234;  public  lib. 
a  paying  investment,  128;  in 
memoriarn  Hannah  P.  James, 
Ci33;  lib.  training,  Ciss;  dupli- 
cate pay  collections,  Ci57,  Ci59. 

Cullis,  Edna  M.,  C234. 

Cummings,  C:,  pres.  Monongahela 
Valley  L.  Assoc.,  181;  libn.  Buel 
L.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  635. 

Cumulative  index  to  periodicals, 
198,  684. 

Cunningham,  Arthur,  pres.  Indiana 
L.  Assoc.,  779. 

Curran,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  C234. 

Currier,  Dr.  A.  F.,  C234. 

Curtis  Memorial  L.  See  Meriden 
(Ct)  P.  L. 

Custom  house  rules  regarding 
printed  matter,  A.  L.  A.  com. 
on,  C226. 

Cuthbert,  Kath.  L.,  sec.-treas.  Buf- 
falo L.  Club,  842. 

Cutter,  C:  A.,  lib.  discipline,  rules 
affecting  the  public,  51,  65-67; 
lectures  to  N.  Y.  State  L. 
School,  127,  182;  recovery  from 
illness,  319;  death  of,  651-652, 
680;  charging  simplified,  664; 
rules  and  Expansive  classifica- 
tion, 696;  a  memorial  sketch 
(Foster),  697-704;  Mass.  L.  Club 
resolution,  726;  some  memories 
of  (Solberg),  769-770;  Western 
Mass.  L.  Club  resolution,  789. 

Cutter,  W:  P.,  Cutter's  rules  and 
the  Expansive  classification,  696. 

Cutter  Memorial  L.,  Farmington, 
Me.,  dedicated,  735. 

Dahlinger,  C:  W.,  German  revo- 
lution of  1849,  197. 

Dailey,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  C234. 

Dame,  Katherine,  C234. 

Damon,  Lalia  Mae,  034. 

Dana,  J:  C.,  C234;  children's  read- 
ing, 120;  vice-pres.  N.  Y.  L. 
Club,  305;  place  of  fiction  in 
public  lib.,  C36-37,  Cis6;  dupli- 
cate pay  collections  and  com- 
mercial libs.,  Cis8-i59;  circula- 
tion of  novels  at  Newark  F.  P. 
L.,  615;  fiction  readers  and  libs., 
628;  purpose  of  lib.  meetings, 
776;  on  A.  L.  A.  com.  on  rela- 
tions with  booktrade,  834;  what 
people  read,  815,  851. 

Danby,  Vt.  lib.   bequest  to,   739. 

Danforth,  G:  F.,  Bibliography  of 
books  reviewed  (Bishop),  184, 
681. 

Daniels.  Joseph  F.,  rpt.  on  lib. 
conditions  in  Colorado  by  State 
Teachers'  Assoc.,  22. 
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Danielson,  Ct.,  Bugbee  L.  dedi- 
cated, 620. 

Dante,  Bibliografia  Dantesca,  38; 
list  of  Danteiana  (Koch),  322; 
Saggio  di  bibl.  dantesca  (Per- 
roni  Grande),  637. 

Darlington,  Genevieve,  0234. 

Darlington,   Herbert,   €234. 

Davis,  Eva  B.,  €234. 

Davis,    Mary   L.,   €234. 

Davis,  Maud,  marriage,  848. 

Davis,  Olin  S.,  sec.  N.  H.  L.  As- 


ng,     180;     April     meeting, 
May    meetin,      02      Oct. 


soc., 
816. 


124;    lib.    reports    wanted, 


Davis,  Raymond  C.,  extra  vol.  of 
India  Trigonometrical  Survey, 
216. 

Davis,    Virginia,    resignation,    680. 

Davison,  Mabel  K.,  asst.  libn.  Jol- 
iet  (111.)  P.  L.,  732. 

Day,    Anna   B.,    €234. 

Dayton  (O.)  P.  L.,  42d  rpt,  82- 
83:  action  on  bad  books  (Dor- 
en),  167-169. 

Dearborn,  Ned.  See  Weed,  C.  M., 
and  Dearborn. 

Decimal  classification,  for  railroad 
books  (Stevens),  114-115;  classif. 
decimale  fasc.  15  (Inst.  Int.  de 
Bibl.),  86 1. 

Defiance,  O.,  tax  levy  for  Carne- 
gie lib.,  854. 

Delaware  State  L.  Commission,  ist 
biennial  rpt,  122. 

Delaware,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
Cii3. 

Delaware,  O.f  $20,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  35. 

Delisle,  Leopold,  bibl.  des  trayaux 
de,  322;  facsimile  de  livres 
copies  et  enlumines  pour  le  roi 
Charles  v.,  741. 

Demetrius,  bibl.  of  (Roberts),  637. 

Deming,  Marg.,  C234;  libn.  Lorain 
(O.)  P-  L.  635- 

Denison,  G:  A.,  C234. 

Dennis,  Alfr.  L.  P.,  special  collec- 
tions in  Am.  libs.,  Riant  coll. 
in  Harvard  Univ.  L.,  817-820. 

Dennison,  B.  B.,  C234. 

Denver  (Colo.)  P.  L.,  bids  for 
Carnegie  building,  675;  opened 
in  temporary  quarters,  735. 

Derby   (Ct.)    P.  L.,   ist  rpt,  312. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  38th  rpt, 
187;  bulletin  14,  196;  defeat  of 
Carnegie  bond  bill,  256. 

Dewey,  D.  R.,  Financial  hist,  of 
the  U.  S.,  322. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  C234;  com.  on  lib. 
training  asked  to  define  stand- 
ards, Ciss;  duplicate  pay  col- 
lections, Cis6,  Ci59;  chairman 
A.  L.  A.  State  L.  Com.  Sec- 
tion, C223;  headquarters  for  A. 
L-  A.,  757-759. 

De  Witt,  Clinton,  necrology,  Ci3O. 

Dibdin,  C:,  bibl.  of  (Dibdin),  322, 
637,  741,  801. 

Dibdin.  E.  R.,  bibl.  of  works  of 
C:  Dibdin,  322,  637,  741,  801. 

Dick,  Ja.,  Songs  of  Robert  Burns, 
Box. 

Dickinson,  A.  Don,  C234;  asst 
Brooklyn  P.  L.,  739. 

Djckson,  Helen  S.,  £234. 

Dielman,   L.   H.,  £234. 

Dietrich,  F.,  bibliographic  der  deut- 
schen  Rezensionen,  184. 

Disease,  bibl.  of  (Clemow),  801. 

Disinfection  of  books  (Chic.  L. 
Club),  787-788. 

District  library  clubs,  suggestions 
to  (N.  Y.  L.  Assoc.),  722. 

District  of  Columbia,  lib.  gifts  to 
(Harrison),  Cii3- 

District  of  Columbia  L.  Assoc., 
Dec.  meeting-,  26;  Jan.  meeting, 
74;  Feb.  meeting,  123;  March 


meeting 

247;    May    meeting,    302; 

meeting,  778-779;  Nov.  meeting, 
835-836. 

District  of  Columbia  P.  L.,  dedi- 
cation of  Carnegie  building,  18- 
19;  books  transferred  to  and 
from  L.  of  Congress,  193;  esti- 
mates for  next  year,  738. 

Doane,  W:  H.,  C234. 

Dcane,  Mrs.  W:  H.,  C234. 

Dodd,  Helen  P.,  C234. 

Donnelly,  June  R.,  C234;  asst. 
Cincinnati  (O.)  P.  L.,  635. 

Doren,  Electra  C.,  £234;  illus- 
trated lectures  on  lib.  work  for 
children  (Fairchild),  156;  action 
on  bad  books,  167-169. 

Doren,   Eliz.    B.,   C234. 

Douglass,  Matthew  Hale,  C234; 
treas.  la.  L.  Assoc.,  780. 

Dousman,   Mary   Ella,   C234. 

Dover   (Del.)   F.  L.,  ist  rpt,   133. 

Dover,  Eng.,  £10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Dover  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  2Oth  rpt, 
187-188. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie^  87. 

Dowden,  Florence,  libn.  Wadleigh 


High  School  L.,  139. 
_Jowhng,  Kath.  T.,  C: 
Downey,  Mary  E.,  C 


bibl. 


.234, 
.234- 


Dragonoff, 

802. 
Draper,  Annie   E.,  C234;   asst.   L. 

of  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  799. 
Drew    Theological     Seminary    L., 

Madison,  N.  J.,  9th  rpt.,  629. 
Drexel  Inst.   L.   School,  notes,  27, 

126,   181,  306-307,  728,  791;  an- 

nual  visit   to   libs.,    306;    sketch 

of,    Cgg;    class   of    1903-04,    728- 

729. 
Diummond,  W:  H.,  reading  from 

"The  habitant,"  Ci69. 
Drury,  Francis  K.  W.,  C234. 
Dubbs,    J.    H.,    Hist,    of    Franklin 

and   Marshall   College,   637. 
Dubuque    (la.)    P.    L.,    Carnegie- 

Stout  building  opened,  20-21. 
Dudley,    C:    R.,    C234;    councillor 

A.  L.  A.,  Ci69. 
Duel,  A.,  C234. 
Dunedin,    New   Zealand,     £10,000 

from  A.  Carnegie,  87. 
Dunham,  Mary,  at  Yale  Univ.,  88. 
Dunlap,   Marg.,   C234;   libn.   Chat- 

tanooga Carnegie  L.,  310-311. 
Dunlap,  Orrin,  £234. 
Dunsford,  Ruth  E.,  C234. 
Duplicate    pay    collections,    at    St. 

Louis    Mercantile    L.,     238-239; 

use  of   (Wright),  C40-4I,  €156, 

(Langton)     €41-42.     Cis6,     (A. 

L.  A.  discussion)   Cis6-i59. 
Duplicates,  exchange  through  L.  of 

Congress   (Slauson),  773-774- 
Duquesne   (Pa.)    P.  L.,  J.  T.  Jen- 

nings,  libn.,   635. 
Durdan,  Mabel  M.,  C234- 
Duren,  Fanny,  848. 
Durham,  Josephine  E.,   C234. 
Dyer,  M.  F.,  C234- 
Dziatzko,  K:,  death  of,  51-52.  88; 

obituary  and  bibliography  (Neu- 

mann), 105-110. 

Eakins,   W:   G:,   C234. 

Eames,    Wilberforce,    C234.      See 

also  Growoll,  A.,  and  Eames. 
Earhart,  Frances  E.,  Cz34- 
Earl,  Mrs.   Elizabeth  C,  C234- 
Earthquakes,    bibl.    of    (Baratta), 

90. 
East    Bridgewater    (Mass.)    P.    L., 

bequest  to,  87. 
Eastern    Maine    L.    Club,    semi-an- 

nual meeting,  250-251. 


Tolstoy,  833. 


Eastman,  Linda,  pres.  Ohio  L. 
Assoc.,  785. 

Eastman,  W:  R.,  C234;  chairman 
A.  L.  A.  com.  on  lib.  adminis- 
tration, 25;  rpt  of  A.  L.  A. 
com.  on  lib.  administration, 
C7I-76,  Ci59;  duplicate  pay  col- 
lections, Cis6. 

Easton,  B.  S.,  bibl.  of  group  the- 
ory, 90. 

Easton.  Pa.,  Carnegie  L.,  dedi- 
cated, 795. 

Eaton,  Harriett  L.,  C234. 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  Miss 
Hawkins,  iibn.,  680. 

Economics,  bibl.  of  (Mandello), 
860. 

Edmands,  J:,  about  title-pages, 
156;  Edmands  classification,  196; 
origin  of  Poole's  index,  802. 

Edmunds,  A.  J.,  selected  list  of 
naval  matters,  322. 

Education,  bibl.  of  (Brown)  141- 
142,  (Wyer,  Lord),  637.  See 
also  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Edwards,  Ella  M.,  cataloger  Univ. 
of  Texas  L.,  88;  marriage, 
740. 

Edwards,  Grace  O.,  C234I  libn. 
Superior  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  680. 

Egypt,  bibl.  of  (Butler),  637. 

El    Paso    (Tex.)    P.    L.    building, 


Electricity,  list  on  (N.  Y.  P.  L. 
bulletin),  89. 

Elias  de  Molins,  A.,  Ensayo  de 
una  bibl.  literaria  de  Espafia  y 
America.  322. 

Eliot,  C:  W.,  storage  method  for 
books  not  in  use  (Hosmer)  C3- 
4,  (Lane)  C9-i6,  (Foster)  Ci7- 
ib,  (Burton)  Ci9-23,  (Canfield) 
£170-172,  (A.  L.  A.  Coll.  and 
Ref.  discussion)  Ci  73-1 75. 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  Carnegie  L.,  774- 

Ellington,  Ct,  Hall  Memorial  L. 
dedicated,  854. 

Elliott,  Agnes  M.,  C234. 

Elliott,  Julia  E.,  C234- 

Elmendorf,  H:  L.,  £234;  school 
dept  of  Buffalo  P.  L..  157-160; 
A.  L.  A.  com.  on  relations  of 
libs,  to  booktrade.  Ci35;  net- 
price  system,  Ci46;  lib.  train- 
ing rpt,  Ciss;  treatment  of 
books  according  to  amount  of 
their  use,  Ci74;  things  a  boy 
should  read,  851. 

Elmendorf,  Mrs.  H:  L.,  C234; 
pres.  N.  Y.  L.  Assoc.,  721. 

Elston,   Catherine  Impey,   C234. 

Elwood,  Ind.,  $5000  to,  739. 

Emerson,  Mabel  E.,  C234. 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  reading  lists  on, 

Emery,  E.  W.,  sec.  Maine  L.  As- 
soc., 836. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  article 
on  libraries,  128. 

Engineering,  list  of  books  on  (En- 
gineering News)  197,  (Gillet) 
637;  catalog  of  Rocli  ester  En- 
gineering Soc.,  321. 

Engle,  Emma  R.,  C234. 

Engler  und  Prantl,  printed  cards 
for  Die  naturlichen  pflanzen- 
familien,  859. 

Englewood  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  ist  rpt, 
675. 

English  language,  bibl.  of  (Carpen- 
ter, and  others),  682. 

English  libs,  as  seen  by  an  Amer. 
libn.  (Hodges),  Ci34.  593-596- 

Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
1 7th  rpt,  130;  bulletin,  140; 
finding  list,  140;  age  limit  re- 
duced, 628. 

Ensign,  Kath.  W.,  C234- 
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Episcopal  church,  bibl.  of  (Cross), 
322. 

Erwin,  Mrs.  Julia  G..  €234. 

Eschwege,  Herman,  €234. 

Eschwege,  Mrs.  Herman,  C234. 

Eschwege,  Miss,  €234. 

Estabrooke,  Mrs.  K.   C.,  €234^. 

Eucalyptis,  bibl.  of  (McClatchie), 
197. 

Eufaula,  Ala.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  138. 

Eustis,  G:  H.,  C23S. 

Eustis,  Harriet  Sigorney,  C235- 

Evans,  Adelaide  F.,  cataloger  Mari- 
etta Coll.  L..  671. 

Evans,  C:,  Am.  bibliography,  637. 

Evans,  Jane  A.,  C235,  728. 

Evanston  (111.)  P.  JL,  conditions 
of  offer  of  lib.  building  unful- 
filled, 188:  soth  rpt,  795-796. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  $13,500  from  A. 
Carnegie,  35. 

Everett,  Wash.,  $25,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Ex-libris,  bibl.  of  (Budan),  860. 

Exchange  of  duplicates  through  L. 
of  Congress  (Slauson),  773-774. 

Fairbanks,  E:   T.,  C235. 

Fairchild,  E.  M.,  C23s;  lantern 
slides  for  lectures  on  lib.  work 
with  children,  156. 

Fairchild,  Mrs.  S.  C.,  Casj;  on 
A.  L.  A.  com.  on  lib.  training, 
2_s;  rpt.  of  A.  L.  A.  com.  on 
lib.  training,  €83-101;  delegate 
to  L.  A.  U.  K.  meeting,  C226; 
trip  abroad,  739;  suggestions  in 
lib.  ethics,  756. 

Fairfield  (Ct)  Memorial  L.  As- 
sec.,  building  dedicated,  629. 

Fairhaven,  Wash.,  $12,500  from  A. 
Carnegie,  261. 

Falkner,  R.  P.,  C235;  rpt  of  A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  public  docu- 
ments, Cio2-io6,  Ci33;  forms  of 
heading  for  pub.  documents, 
£184-185;  list  of  bibliographies 
in  U.  S.  public  documents,  774- 
776. 

Fargo,.  N.  P.,  Carnegie  L.,  opened, 
133;  ist  rpt.,  630. 

Farmington,  Me.,  Cutler  Memorial 
L.,  dedicated,  735. 

Farr,  Mary  P.,  £235;  organizer 
Vermont  State  L.,  27;  organizer 
Middleboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  307. 

Farrar,  Ida  F.,  vice-pres.  Mass.  L. 
Club,  30-?. 

Faxon,  F:  W..  C23$;  on  A.  L.  A. 
travel  com.,  25;  modern  chap- 
books.  637. 

Faxon,  Mrs.  F:  W.,  C235. 

Fellows,  Jennie  Dorcas,  C235. 

Ferrell,  L.  C..  headings  for  pub. 
documents,  CiSi-iSz. 

Fichtenkam,  Alice,  C234;  letter 
from  L.  C.  Ferrell  on  headings 
for  pub.  documents.  Ci8i-i82; 
printed  catalog  cards  for  gov. 
documents,  Ci87-i88. 

Fichtenkam,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  C234. 

Fiction,  purchase  and  circulation 
(Rathbone),  110-112;  Baker's 
Descriptive  guide,  184-186;  in 
public  libs.  (Hosmer)  £4-7, 
(Lord)  C28-3I.  (Bostwick)  €31- 
33,  CiS6,  (Steiner)  C33-35, 
Cis6.  (Dana)  C36-37,  Cis6;  cir- 
culation at  Newark  F.  P.  L. 
(Dana).  615;  and  libs.  (Dana), 
628;  Phila.  F.  L.  classification 
of,  755,  702-793,  (Thomson) 
770-772,  (Keystone  L.  Assoc.) 
781-782.  Sec  also  Duplicate  pay 
collections. 

Field,  Mrs.  Aaron,  C23$. 

Field,  Hamilton  Easter,  C235. 

Field,    Herbert    Haviland,    C235; 


Concilium     Bibliographicum     in 

Zurich,  661-663. 
Field,     Mrs.     Herbert     Haviland, 

C235. 
Finance,    bibl.    of    (Dewey)     322, 

(Stammhammer)  637. 
Finney,    B.    A.,    C235;    vice-pres. 

Mich.  L.  Assoc.,  620;  lib.  invest- 
ments, 831. 

Finney,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  C235. 
Finsbury  F.  Ls.,  class  guide,  859. 
Fischer,    Jos.,    Discovery    of    the 

Norsemen  in  America,  683. 
Fisk,   G:    M.,    Continental   opinion 

regarding     a     proposed     middle 

European  tariff-union,  90. 
Fisk,  F.  and  P.  L.,  New  Orleans, 

La.     See  New  Orleans  P.  L. 
Fison,    Gertrude    S.,    C235;    chil- 
dren's libn.  Brooklyn  P.  L.,  858. 
Fispn,   H.   W.,  C235;   the  country 

lib.,   C47-50,   C224. 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  soth  rpt, 

83;   bulletin,   89,   321,   636,   681; 

music  bulletin,    140. 
Fitz    P.    L.,    Chelsea,    Mass.,    33d 

rpt,  629. 
Fitzgibbons,   F.   C.,  treas.   Indiana 

L.  Assoc.,  779. 
Fletcher,  F.  R.,  C235. 
Fletcher,   Rob.   S.,  in  charge  Wil- 

liamsburg    branch    Brooklyn    P. 

L-,    739- 

Fletcher,  W:  I.,  C235;  state  rpts. 
for  distribution,  4;  chairman  A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  title-pages  to 
periodicals,  25;  Annual  literary 
index,  198;  rpt.  of  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board,  Ci07-no;  rpt 
com.  on  title-pages  to  periodi- 
cals, Ci64-i6s;  plans  of  Pub. 
Board,  Ci6s;  chairman  A.  L.  A. 
College  and  Ref.  Section,  Ci75; 
title-page  and  contents  for  The 
Century,  756;  printed  catalog 
cards  of  L.  of  Congress,  802. 

Fletcher  F.  L.,  Burlington,  Vt, 
29th  rpt,  255. 

Fletcher  Memorial  L.,  Ludlow,  Vt. 
Miss  F.  M.  Pierce,  libn.,  139; 
graded  list,  140;  ist  rpt.,  855. 

Flint,  Mich.,  $15,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 35;  $10,000  additional, 
739- 

Floyd,  Emma  A.,  791. 

Forbes,  R.  J.,  C235. 

Forbes  L.,  Northampton,  Mass., 
8th  rpt,  191. 

Foreign  documents,  A.  L.  A.  com. 
on,  25;  rpt  of  com.  (Gould), 

Fort  Dodge  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  Car- 
negie building  dedicated,  796. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Carnegie  P.  L., 
2d  rpt,  256. 

Foss,  Sam  Walter,  C235;  vice- 
pres.  Mass.  L.  Club,  303. 

Foster,  W:  E.,  C235;  pres.  R.  I. 
L.  Assoc.,  124;  treatment  of 
books  according  to  amount  of 
their  use,  Ci7-i9,  Ci73;  essen- 
tials of  a  lib.  rpt,  C76-8i,  Ci6o; 
on  finance  com.,  C226;  Charles 
Ammi  Cutter,  a  memorial  sketch, 
697-704;  public  lib.  as  a  center, 
816. 

Frankenberg,   Pearle,  C235. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  138. 

Franklin,  N.  H.,  $15,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  857. 

Franklin  (N.  Y.)  L.  Assoc.,  be- 
quest to,  857. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
hist,  of  (Dubbs),  637. 

Franklin  papers,  in  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.  (Rosengarten),  681. 

Freehold,  N.  J.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 


Fremont  (Neb.)  P.  L.,  Miss  Ab- 
bott, libn.,  634. 

Friedman,  Joseph  B.,  C235. 

Friends'  Press  Assoc.,  communi- 
cation to  A.  L.  A.,  C226. 

Friends'  F.  L.,  Germantown, 
Phila.,  rpt,  188. 

Fremont,  Neb.,  Carnegie  L.  open- 
ed, 188. 

Freneau,  P.,  bibl.  of  (Paltsits), 
262. 

Frothingham,  Mabel  Augusta, 
C235- 

Full  names  (dept),  741. 

Fuller,  Frances  Howard,  C235. 

Fulton,  Mrs.   Bertrice  S.,  C235. 

Furbish,  Alice  C.,  treas.  Maine  L. 
Assoc.,  836. 

Gaillard,  Edn.  W.,  C235;  univ. 
education  in  two  weeks,  8-10, 
51;  why  libs,  should  supply 
books  in  foreign  languages,  67; 
pres.  N.  Y.  L.  Club,  305;  great- 
er freedom  in  the  use  of  books, 
C38-39,  Cis6;  essentials  of  a  lib. 
rpt,  Ci6o;  treas.  N.  Y.  L.  As- 
soc., 721. 

Galbreath,  C:  B.,  C235;  Ohio  lib. 
legislation  in  1902,  71-72;  pro- 
gress of  state  lib.,  608. 

Galbreath,  Mrs.  C:  B.,  C235. 

Gale,  Mary  E.,  C235. 

Gale  Memorial  L.,  Laconia,  N.  H., 
630. 

Galesburg  (111.)  F.  P.  L.,  29th 
rpt,  796. 

Gallipohs,  O.,  $12,500  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 87. 

Galvestpn,  Tex.     See  Rosenberg  L. 

Gardening,  bibl.  of  (Nichols),  197; 
book  list  on  (Wisconsin  F.  L. 
Com.),  262;  list  of  books  on,  321. 

Gardner,  Eva  S.,  C235. 

Gardner,  Jane  E.,  C235. 

Garnett,  R:,  association  with  sub- 
scription enterprises,  171.  See 
also  Universal  anthology. 

Gartland,  Ella  B.,  C235. 

Garoutte,  M.  E.,  newspaper  index 
of  Calif.  State  L.,  666-667. 

Garver,  Willis  K.,  732. 

Gass,  Jos.,  Strassburg's  bibliothe- 
ken,  35. 

Gay,  F.  B.,  C235;  forms  of  head- 
ings for  pub.  documents,  Ci84; 
unused  Christian  names,  Ci94- 

Gay,  H.  N.,  bibl.  of  Leo  xin.,  638. 

Geer,  Fanny,  vice-pres.  Neb.  L. 
Assoc.,  784. 

Geist,  A.,  C235- 

Georgia,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
Cii3-ii4. 

Gerould,  J.  T.,  C235;  treatment 
of  books  according  to  amount 
of  their  use,  Ci7s;  sec.  A.  L. 
A.  Coll.  and  Ref.  Sec.,  €175. 

German  librarians,  convention  of, 
829. 

German  libraries,  financial  condi- 
tion of  (Lemcke),  70. 

Germany,  bibl.  of  revolution  of 
1849  (Dahlinger),  197. 

Gerry,  Margarita  S..  L.  of  Con- 
gress and  the  blind,  30. 

Gibson,  Irene.  C235. 

Gifford,  W:  L.  R.,  public  lib.  ex- 
pansion, 715-716;  libn.  St. 
Louis  Merc.  L.,  858. 

Gifts,  information  desired  for  A. 
L.  A.  rpt.  (Harrison),  104;  rpt. 
on  (Harrison),  Cm-i26,  Ci33- 

Gifts  and  bequests  (dept),  35, 
87,  138,  195,  260,  318,  634,  679, 
739,  799,  857. 

Gilkey,  Malina  A.,  C235. 

Gillespie,   Edith   E.,  C23S. 

Gillet.  L:  A.,  useful  engineering 
books,  637. 
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Gillis,  J.  L.,  vice-pres.  California 
L.  Assoc.,  74. 

Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
312. 

Godard,  G:  S.,  C235;  state  docu- 
ments, 613. 

Godard,  Mrs.  G:  S.,  C235. 

Goddard,  Alice  G.,   791. 

Goddard,  E:  M.,  £235;  clearing 
house  for  state  documents,  614; 
vice-pres.  Nat.  Ass.  State  Libns., 
614. 

Coding,  Sarah  E.,  C235. 

Gold,  Kath.  E.,  848. 

Gomme,  G:  L.,  index  of  archaeo- 
logical papers,  684. 

Gooch,  Harriet  B.,  C235. 

Goodale,  Grace 


Griswold,    Eliz. ,    vice-pres.    Ct.    L. 

Assoc.,   1 80. 

Groves,  Charlotte  E.,  C235. 
Growoll,     A.,     and      Eames,     W., 

Booktrade      bibliography,      262, 

(Nelson)  673-674. 
Gruwell,    Mrs.    Ida,    sec.    Indiana 

L.  Assoc.,  779. 
Guiteau    L.,    Irvington-on-Hudson, 

ist  rpt.,  312-313;  bequest  to,  799. 
Guthrie,    Oklahoma,    Carnegie    L., 

dedicated,  312. 
Gutman,  Josephine  L.,  C235. 

Hackley,   Mary  F.,  book  plate  for 

a  public  lib.,   297-298. 
Hadley,  Anna,  C235. 


Goodale,  Grace,  732.  Hadley,  Mass.,  Goodwin  Memorial 

Goodspeed,  G:  b.,  History  of  Baby-          L.,  dedicated,  676. 


lonians  and  Assyrians,   197. 

Goodwin  Memorial  L.,  Hadley, 
Mass.,  dedicated,  676. 

Gordon,  Alys,  asst.  Brooklyn  P.  L 
128. 

Gordon-Nash  L.  Assoc.,  Bristol, 
N.  H.,  rpt,  795- 

Goshen,  N.  Y.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  138. 

Goss,  Edna  L.,  732. 

Gottingen  Univ.  L.,  Dr.  R: 
Pietschmann,  libn.,  261. 

Gould,  C:  H.,  235;  chairman  A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  foreign  docu- 
ments, 25;  rpt.  of  A.  L.  A. 
ccm.  on  foreign  documents, 
Ci32;  treatment  of  books  accord- 
ing to  amount  of  their  use,  Ci73- 
174. 

Gould,  Herbert  A.,  C235;  vice- 
pres.  Chic.  L.  Club,  305. 

Government,  bibl.  of   (Hart),  801. 

Government  documents.  See  Pub- 
lic documents. 

Government  publishing  offices,  of- 
ficial titles  of  (Crandall,  Jones), 
69. 

Graham,  Emma,  C235- 

Graham,   Robert  H.,  C235. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  $15,000  from 
A.  Carnegie,  87. 

Grant.  Mrs.  G:  P.,  C235. 

Graves,  F.  B.,  pres.  California  L. 
Assoc.,  74. 

Gray,  Mrs.   ]:,   €235. 

Great  Britain,  Carnegie  lib.  gifts 
to  (Harrison),  Ci25;  select  list 
of  books  on  cabinets  of  Eng. 
and  Am.  (L.  of  Congress),  682. 

Greece,  bibl.  hellenique  (Legrand), 
682. 

Greeley,  Colo.,  Carnegie  offer  of 
$20,000  refused,  83. 

Green,  R:,  Anti-Methodist  publi- 
cations, 142. 

Green,  S:  S.,  salary  increased,  260. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.     See  Kellogg  P. 

Greene.  Cordelia  A.,  L.,  Castile 
N.  Y.,  opening,  31. 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  312; 
rpt.,  675-676. 

Greenville,  O.,  Carnegie  L.,  open- 
ed, 189. 

Greenville,  Tex.,  $20,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  261. 

Greenwich,  N.  C.,  Carnegie  offer 
accepted,  854. 

Greenwood,  S:,  C235. 

Greenwood,  T:,  proposed  lib.  for 
libns.  (Paltsits)  614,  (Green- 
wood) 696. 

Greer,   Bertha,   marriage,  848. 

Grierson,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  C235;  vice- 
pres.  Mich.  L.  Assoc.,  620. 

Griffin,  A.  P.  C.,  select  lists  of  L. 
of  Congress,  682-683. 

Griffith,  Anna  E.,  C235. 

Grinnell  (la.)  College  L.,  $50,000 
from  A.  Carnegie,  261. 


Hafner,  Alf.,  C235- 

Hagar,  Sarah  C.,  C235. 

Hagerstown,  Md.  See  Washing- 
ington  County  F.  L. 

Hagey,  Emma  Joanna,  C235. 

Hague,  The,  $250,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie for  lib.  and  temple  of 
peace,  87;  offer  changed  to  $i,- 
500,000,  261;  (Harrison),  Ci25. 

Haines,  Helen  E.,  C235;  on  A.  L. 
A.  program  com..  25;  rapid 
growth  of  public  libs.,  80;  the 
librarians'  Omar,  113;  Baker'.s 
"Descriptive  guide  to  the  best 
fiction,"  184-186;  2d  vice-pres.  N. 
Y.  L.  Club,  305;  recorder  A.  L. 
A.,  Ci69;  on  program  com., 
C226;  Phila.  F.  L.  bulletin  5, 
792-793- 

Hall,  A.  D.,  The  soil,  861-862. 

Hall,  Drew  Bert,  C235;  classified 
and  condensed  accession  record, 
830-832. 

Hall,  Ethelwyn  B.,  C235- 

Hall,  Florence  S.,  C235. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  bibl.  of  (Wil- 
son), 860. 

Hall,  Mary  E.,  asst.  libn.  Girls' 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  128. 

Hall  Memorial  L.,  Ellington,  Ct., 
dedicated,  854. 

Halsey,   F.  W.,  C235. 

Hamburg,  Pa.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  139. 

Hammer,  Alfr.  E.,  vice-pres.  Ct. 
L.  Assoc.,  780. 

Hammond,  O.  G.,  bibl.  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  1790-1898,  38. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  Huntington  Memorial 
L.  dedicated.  241-243. 

Hancock,  J:  M.,  C236. 

Handbook  of  American  libraries, 
A.  L.  A.  com.  on,  25;  com.  dis- 
charged, Ci69- 

Haney,  J:  L:,  bibl.  of  S.  T.  Col- 
eridge, 625. 

Hanover  College,  Madison,  Ind., 
$25,000  from  lib.  building,  195. 

Hanson,  J.  C.  M.,  €236;  forms  of 
headings  for  public  documents, 
Ci78-i8i,  Ci86;  printed  catalog 
cards  for  L.  of  Congress,  Ci&g- 
192. 

Hardy,  E.  A.,  C236;  sec.  Ontario 
L.  Assoc.,  244;  aims  of  A.  L. 


Harris  collection  of  Amer.  poetry 
at  Brown  Univ.  L.  (Brigham), 
658-660. 

Harrison,  J.  LeRoy,  A.  L.  A.  rpt. 
on  gifts  and  bequests,  104.  Cin- 
126. 

Hart,  A.  B.,  Actual  government, 
801. 

Hartford  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  6sth  rpt., 
6715. 

Harvard  Univ.  L.,  rpt.,  i33-:34; 
bibl.  contributions,  no.  55,  De- 
scriptive and  hist,  notes  on  Lib. 
of  Harvard  Univ.,  801 ;  Riant 
oriental  coll.  at  (Dennis),  817- 
820;  von  Maurer  coll.  given  to, 
857- 

Harvey,  Cecil,  death  of,  Ci3i. 

Hasse,  Adelaide  R.,  C236;  on  A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  foreign  docu- 
ments, 25;  State  publications,  pt. 
2,  78-80;  bibl.  of  publications  of 
Gen.  Assembly  of  Colony  of  N. 
Y.,  1693-1775  (N.  Y.  P.  L.  Bul- 
letin), 140;  on  A.  L.  A.  com.  on 
resolutions,  Ci33;  cataloging  of 
gov.  documents,  C 176- 17  7,  C:86- 
187,  Ci88;  proposed  co-opera- 
tion in  bibl.  of  state  documents, 
609. 

Hassler,  Harriot  E.,  asst.,  Port- 
land (Ore.)  P.  L.,  128. 

Hastings.  C.  H.,  C236;  distribu- 
tion of  L.  of  Congress  catalog 
cards,  Ci88,  708-711. 

Hastings,  Neb.,  $15,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 


Haven,  Geqrgetta,  ^236. 
averh  " 
796. 


.   1-236. 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  28th  rpt., 

(Sto- 


Hawarden,    St.   Deiniol's   L. 
ry),  679. 

Hawkins,  Jean,  C236;  libn.  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  680. 

Hawkins.  Judge  W.  T.,  state  libn. 
of  Missouri,  36. 

Hawks,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  resignation, 
680. 

Hawley,  Mrs.  E.  N.,  C236. 

Hawley,  Josephine,  C236. 

Haynes,  Emily  M.,  C236. 

Haynes,  Jeanne,   £236. 

Hayward,  Mabel,  732. 

Hazeltine,  Alice  Isabel.  C236;  asst. 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  195- 

Hazeltine,  Mary  E.,  €236;  rela- 
tion of  libs,  to  booktrade,  Ci42- 
143;  sec.  N.  Y.  L.  Assoc.,  721. 

Heard,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  C236;  railroad 
travelling  libs.,  €222-223. 

Heating  system  of  Ilion  P.  L. 
(Switzer),  195. 

Heaton,  Florence  J.,  C236;  chil- 
dren's libn.  Washington  (D.  C.) 
P.  L.,  27. 

Heatwole,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  C236. 

Hegl,  W:  P.,  C236. 

Helena  (Mont.)  P.  L.,  I7th  rpt., 
630. 

Hellings,   Emma  L.,   728. 

Helsingfors  (Finland)  Univ.  L., 
Nordenskjold  lib.  for,  679. 

Hemenway.  H.  D.,  How  to  make 
school  gardens,  683. 

Henderson,   Mrs.  Kate  A.,  €236. 

Henderson,  Lucia  T..  C236. 

Hcndricks,  Minnie,  C236. 

Hennepin's  "New  discovery,"  861. 

Henrv,  W:  E.,  C236;  chief  duty 
of  board  of  trustees,  C 195- 197. 


A.      Trustees'      Section,      C2O5 ; 

Canadian    reading    camp    move- 
ment,   C223. 

Hardy,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  C236. 
Harper,  G:  M.,  encouragement  of      Hensel,  Martin,  0236. 

serious    reading,    "profit    you    in      Hepburn,  Susie  _B.,  C23<5. 

what  you  read,"  217-222. 
Harper,  H:   S.,  C236. 
Harris.    G:    W.,    C236;    treatment 

of    books    according    to    amount 

of  their  use,  Ci74-i75- 
Harris,  Mary  B.,  vice-pres.  N.  H. 

L.  Assoc.,  124. 


Hepburn,  W:  Murray,  C236. 
"Herrpn,  Sarah,  C236. 
Hewin«s.  Caroline  M.,  abroad,  139. 
Hild,   F:   H.,  C236. 
Hill,    Frank    P..    C236;    on    A.    L. 

A.  travel  com..  25;  and  Collins. 

V.  L.,  bibl.  of  books,  pamphlets 
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and  newspapeis  printed  at  New- 

ark, 38. 

Hill.  Mrs.  Frank  1'..  €236. 
Hills,  Mrs.  Agnes,  €236. 
Hine,  J.  W:,  €236. 
Hirtb,   Lillian,   sec.-treas.,    181. 
Histon,    A.    M..    vicc-pres.    N.    J. 

L.   Assoc.,   784. 

History.     See  American  history. 
Hitchler,      Theresa,      Comparative 

cataloging  rules,  261-262. 
Hoagland,     Merica,    €236;     corre- 

sponding   sec.     Indiana    P.     L. 

Commission,  301. 

Hodge,  Mrs.  Harriet  Evans,  C236. 
Hodge,   Louisa  A.,   €236. 
Hodges,  N.  D.  C,  C236;  notes  on 

Eng.    libs.,    Ci34,    593-596;    cus- 

tom-house rules  regarding  print- 

ed matter,  €226. 
Holder),  Austin,  death  of,  740. 
Holliston,  Mass..  $10,000  from  A. 

Carnegie,  87. 
Homestead,  Pa.,  Carnegie  L.,  rpt., 

83;  list  of  mill  books,  89. 
Hooper,  Louisa  M.,  C236;  printed 

cards  for  the  Warner  Lib.,  156. 
Hopedale,    Mass.      See    Bancroft 

Memorial  L. 
Hopkins,  Anderson  H.,  C236,  791  ; 

net  prices  and  lib.  buying,  294; 

relations   of   libs,    to    booktrade, 

CI44-M6,  Ci48,  Ci49-iso,  Cisi, 

Ci52;     com.     on     lib.     training 

asked  to  define  standards,  Ciss; 

commercial       circulating       libs., 

Cis6;   libn.   Louisville   (Ky.)   P. 

L.,  740;  A.  L.  A.  headquarters, 


Hopkins,  Mrs.  Anderson  H.,  C236. 

Hopkins,  Julia  A.,  C*36. 

Hopper,    Franklin    F.,   C236;    asst. 

Carnegie  L.  of  Pittsburgh,  36. 
Hornellsvilles  N.  Y.,  $25,000  from 

A.   Carnegie,  87. 
Hoskins.   Ethel  P.   H.,  C236. 
Hosmer,  Ja.  K.,  C236;  resignation 

from    Minneapolis    P.    L.,    139; 

some  things  that  are  uppermost, 

£3-8,  €134. 

Hosmer,  Mrs.  Ja.  K.,  C236. 
Hostetter,  Lillie,  C236. 
Houlbert,  C.,  insectes  ennemis  des 

livres,  637. 
Houlton,   Me.,   Carnegie   lib.   offer 

accepted,  189. 
House    libs.,    sent    out   by    N.    Y. 

State  L.,  833. 
Howe,  Adelaide,  C236. 
Howe,    Mrs.   H.   J.,    pres.    la.    L. 

Assoc.,   780. 
Howe    Memorial    L.,    Shrewsbury, 

Mass.,  dedicated,  737. 
Rowland    L..    Matteawan,    N.    Y., 

3ist  rpt,  855. 
Huart,  C.,   Hist   of  Arabic  litera- 

ture, 682. 
Hubbard,  Anna  G.,  C236;  care  of 

maps  in  Indiana  State  L.,  610- 

611. 
Hudson,  VV.   H.,   nature  books  by 

(lies),  862. 
Hudson,    Mass.,    $12,500    from    A. 

Carnegie.   139. 
Hudson  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.,  bequest  to, 

799- 
Hudson,    Wis.,    $10,000    from    A. 

Carnegie.   195. 
Huffner,  Grace.  C236. 
Hume,  Jessie  F.,  C236. 
Humors  and  blunders  (dept),  142, 

638,  684,  742,  802. 
Humphrey,  Gertrude  P.,  C236. 
Hunt.    Clara   W.,    C236;    supt    of 

children's  work  Brooklyn  P.  L., 

31;    maintaining    order    in    the 

children's    room,    164-167;    work 

with   children   in   the   small   lib., 

£53-56,      224;      chairman      Chil- 

dren's Libns.   Section,  C2i8. 


Hunt  Memorial  L.,  Nashua,  N. 
H.,  opened,  736. 

Huntington.  A.  T.,  classification 
for  medical  libs.,  89;  Lib.  of 
Medical  Soc.  of  Kings  County, 
615-617. 

Huntington,  Mary  E.,  C236. 

Huntington,  Ind.,  Carnegie  F.  P. 
L.,  opened.  134. 

Huntington  Memorial  L.,  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Ya.,  dedication, 
241-243. 

Hutcheson,  David,  C236. 

Hutchings,  Estelle  C,  €236. 

Hutchinson,  C:  H.,  necrology, 
Ci30. 

Hyde,  Mary  E.,  C236. 

Ibbotson,  F.  See  Brearley,  H., 
and  Ibbotson. 

lies,  G:,  C236:  headquarters  for 
A.  L.  A.,  £24-28,  Ci6o,  628, 
760 ;  manufacturing  progress, 
592;  Hudson's  nature  books, 
862. 

Ilion  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  heating  sys- 
tem (Switzer),  195. 

Illinois,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
Cii4. 

Illinois  L.  Assoc.,  8th  annual  meet- 
ing, 248-250. 

Imhoff,  Harriet  J.,  791. 

Index  Medictts,  revived,  37,  322. 

Indexes  (dept.),  142,  198,  262, 
684,  862. 

Indexes,  A.  L.  A.  portrait  index, 
121;  faulty  methods  of  issuing 
(Bost.  Bk.  Co.),  261;  to  news- 
papers of  Calif.  State  L.  (Gar- 
outte),  666-667;  to  botanical 
books  (Bessey),  669. 

Indexing,  remarks  on  (Burns), 
664-665;  rules  to  be  observed  in, 
665-666;  intricacies  of  (Cran- 
dall),  716-717. 

India,  Trigonometrical  Survey  of, 
missing  vol.  (Davis),  216;  Im- 
perial L.  at  Calcutta,  260. 

Indian  Territory,  lib.  gifts  to 
(Harrison),  Cii4. 

Indiana,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
Cii4-iis. 

Indiana  L.  Assoc.,  annual  meet- 
ing, 779- 

Indiana  lib.  institutes,  312. 

Indiana  State  L.,  189;  care  of 
maps  (Hubbard),  610-611. 

Indiana  State  L.  Commission,  72; 
new  legislation  regarding,  178- 
179,  301;  Miss  Hoagland,  cor- 
responding sec.,  301 ;  finding 
lists  of  study  libs.,  778;  class 
for  lib.  training,  834. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  29th 
rpt.,  32;  supplement  no.  3  to 
finding  list.  89. 

Indians,  reading  list  on  (Lummis), 
322. 

Industrial  arbitration,  references 
on  (L.  of  Congress),  683. 

Insect  enemies  of  books  (Houl- 
bert), 637-638. 

Institut  International,  merged  in- 
to Bureau  Bibliographique,  90; 
Bulletin,  801;  class!  f.  decimale, 
fasc.  15,  861. 

Institutes,  lib.,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
119-120;  of  N.  Y.  L.  Assoc., 
124.  See  also  District  lib.  clubs, 
Long  Island  L.  Club.  New  York 
L.  Club,  Pennsylvania  L.  Club. 

Instructions  concerning  a  library 
(Naude),  90,  625-626. 

Insurance  L.  Assoc.     See  Boston. 

International  cataloging  code 
(Council),  C226. 

International  catalogue  of  scien- 
tific literature  (Andrews)  77- 
78,  (Adler)  68 1. 

International    co-operation.    A.    L. 


-\.    com.    on,    25;    rpt.    of    com. 
(Richardson),    (-134. 
International    library    congress    at 
St.    Louis   for    1904,    Cisi,   815, 
834,    (Putnam)    €169,   (Council) 

C225. 


Ionia,  Mich.,  lib.  gift  to,  679. 

Iowa,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
Cn§;  bibl.  of  Iowa  state  pub- 
lications (Budington),  673. 

Iowa  City,  la.,  $10,000  additional 
from  A.  Carnegie,  261. 

Iowa  Falls,  la.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  319. 

Iowa  L.  Assoc.,  I4th  annual  meet- 
ing, 671,  780-781. 

Iowa  L.  Commission,  Quarterly, 
122;  list  of  books  for  children 
(Moore),  68 1. 

Iowa  summer  school,  126-127,  729- 

Irish  publications   (King),  262. 

Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Gui- 
teau  L.,  ist  rpt.,  312-313. 

Irway,  Ja.,  C236. 

Isaacs,  H.  W.,  C236. 

Ives,  VV:,  C236. 

Italy,  bibl.  of  (Calvi),  638. 

Jackson,  Fanny  R.,  C236,  732. 

Jackson,  Henriette,  C236. 

Jackson  (Tenn.)  F.  L.,  opening, 
134- 

Jacksonville  (111.)  P.  L.,  "library 
day,"  796. 

Jahr,  Torstein,  and  Strohm,  A.  J., 
bibl.  of  co-operative  cataloging, 
89. 

James,  Hannah  P.,  death  of,  216, 
240-241,  (Mass.  L.  Club  resolu- 
tions) 303,  (A.  L.  A.  necrolo- 
gy) Ci30,  (A.  L.  A.  resolution) 
Ci68. 

James,  M.  R.,  descriptive  catalog 
of  western  mss.  in  L.  of  Trini- 
ty College,  Cambridge,  321. 

James,  Minnie  Stewart  Rhodes, 
death  of,  320,  Ci3i.  (Mass.  L. 
Club  resolution)  727. 

Jaquith,  A.  B.,  C2ji6. 

Taquith,  Mrs.  A.   B..  C236. 

Jenkins,  F.  S.,  vice-pres.  N.  H. 
L.  Assoc.,  124. 

Jenkintown,  Pa.,  Abington  L.  As- 
soc., looth  anniversary,  630. 

Jenks,  E.  M.,  C236. 

Jennings,  Judson  T.,  C:»36;  libn. 
Duquesne  (Pa.)  P.  L.,  635. 

Jermain.  Mrs.  F.  D..  resigned,  36. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  I2th 
rpt,  630. 

Jewell.  Mrs.  M.  F.,  treas.  Mich. 
L.  Assoc.,  620. 

John  Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  III.,  list 
of  bibliographies  of  special  sub- 
jects, 37-38;  8th  rpt,  311;  co- 
operative work  of  (Andrews), 
Ci66-i67;  sup.  to  list  of  serials, 
636. 

Tobnson,  Mrs.  Belle  H.,  C236. 

Johnson,  F.   B..  €236. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  C236. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  C236. 

Johnson,  Mary  H.,  southern  libs., 
C69-7I,  Ci79- 

Johnson,   Ortha   Belle.   C2.i6. 

Johnson  P.  L.,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
rpt,  133. 

Johnston,  Hetty  S.,  marriage,  728. 

Johnston,  R:  H..  C236. 

Johnston,  W.  Dawson.  C236. 

Tones,  E.  Louise,  C236. 

Tones,  Fannie  E..  732. 

Jones,  Gardner  M..  Cz36;  official 
titles  of  government  publishing 
offices.  69;  A.  L.  A.  treasurer's 
rpt,  Ci28-i29;  necrology.  Ci3o- 
131;  relations  of  libs,  to  book- 
trade,  Ci40-i42,  Ci47-i48;  treas. 
A.  L.  A..  Ci6p. 

Jones,    Mrs.    Gardner    M.,    C236; 
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statistics  of  A.  L.  A.  member- 
ship, 663. 

Jones,  H.  A.,  €236. 

Jones,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  asst.  Dallas 
(Tex.)  P.  L.,  126;  libn.  St. 
Mary's  College,  Dallas,  Tex., 
307. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  calendar  of  mss. 
(L.  of  Congress),  740. 

Tones,  Kathleen,  C236. 

Jones,  Ralph  K.,  C237;  pres.  Maine 
L.  Assoc.,  837. 

Joplin,  Mo..  Carnegie  L.,  Mrs.  R. 
Baker,  libn.,  36. 

Jordan,  Alice  M.,  C237;  notice 
for  A.  L.  A.  Children's  Libns'. 
Section,  105;  sec.  Children's 
Libns'.  Section,  C2i8. 

Josephson,  A.  G.  S.,'  €237;  pres. 
Bibl.  Soc.  of  Chicago,  301; 
forms  of  heading  for  public 
documents,  C  183-  184;  L.  of  Con- 
gress printed  catalog  cards, 
Ci93;  Steenberg's  Om  biblio- 
thek,  627;  Beitrage  zur  Bucher- 
kunde  u.  Philologie  Aug.  Wil- 
manns,  672-673;  rpt.  of  Deich- 
manske  bibliothek,  738-739. 

Jurisprudence,  bibl.  of  (Salmond), 
142. 

Jutton,  E.  R.,  C237. 

Kane,      Florence      B.,      vice-pres. 

Penn.  L.  Club,  252. 
Kansas,    lib.    gifts    to    (Harrison), 

Cus. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  quarter- 

ly  bulletin,    89,    196,    681,    859; 

relations  with   schools,    189. 
Kansas   L.   Assoc.,   3d   ann.   meet- 

ing, 836. 
Kansas  Travelling  L.  Commission, 

2d  biennial  rpt.,  72. 
Kates,  Clarence  S.,  C237. 
Kates,  Mrs.  Clarence  S.,  C237. 
Katz,  Louise  Waldman,  asst.  Univ. 

of  Cal.  L.,  635. 
Kaukauna,  Wis.,  $10,000  from  A. 

Carnegie,  35. 
Kaula,  F.   E:,  asst.  in  L.  of  Con- 

gress, 36. 

Kautz,  F.   R.,  C237. 
Kavana,  Harriet  W.,   C237. 
Kayana,  Julia  D'W.,  C237. 
Keiser,  Helen  A.,  libn.  State  Nor- 

mal    School,     Millersville,     Pa., 

728. 

Keller,  Helen  Rex,  237. 
Kelley,  Grace  O.,  732. 
Kellicott,  Gertrude  S.,  C237. 
Kellogg,    Sarah    D.,    libn.    Clarke 

L.,  Northampton,   Mass.,   36. 
Kellogg   P.    L.,   Green   Bay,   Wis., 

Carnegie  building  opened,   188. 
Kelly,  H.  T.,  C237;  aims  of  A.  L. 

A.     Trustees'     Section,     C2O3-4, 

C204. 

Kelso,  Tessa  L.,  C237;  relations  of 

libs,  to  booktrade,  6146. 
Kendrick,        Frances,        vice-pres. 

Maine  L.  Assoc.,  836. 
Kennedy,  Helen  T.,  732. 
Kennedy,  J:  P.,  state  libn.  of  Va., 

799- 
Kenosha    (Wis.)    Simmons   L.,    3d 

rpt.,  677. 
Kent  (O.)  F.  P.  L.,  gift  of  $1000, 

3:8;    Carnegie   building   opened, 

736. 
Kentucky,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 


Kephart,  Horace,  resigned,  858. 
Keystone  State  L.   Assoc.,   3d  an- 

nual meeting1,  671,  781-782;  pro- 

posed    classification     of     fiction. 

755.    770-772. 
Kimball,  A.  R.,  binding  advertise- 

ments in  serials,   766-767. 
Kimball.  W.  C,  C237;  aims  of  A. 

L.  A.  Trustees'  Section,  C2O4. 


Kimball,  W:  P.,  the  Carnegie 
benefactions,  128;  lib.  condi- 
tions in  Oregon,  175. 

Kimball  P.  L.,  Randolph,  Vt,  dedi- 
cation, 137. 

King,  J.,  Irish  publications,  262. 

Kings  County  Medical  Soc.  L., 
Brooklyn  (Huntington),  615- 
616. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Carnegie  L.,  cor- 
nerstone laid,  313. 

Kirkland,  Marion  P.,  C237. 

Kittredge,  Mary  H.,  848. 

Kleemeier,  F.  J.,  ed.,  Handbuch 
der  Bibliographic,  638. 

Knapp,  Lucie,  C237. 

Koch,  T.  W.,  C237;  list  of  Dan- 
teiana,  322. 

Kraemer,  Emma  J.,  C237. 

Krauser,  Florence  G.,  C237. 

Kroeger,  Alice  B.,  on  A.  L.  A. 
com.  on  lib.  training,  25;  en- 
couragement of  serious  reading, 
222-225;  rpt.  of  com.  on  lib. 
training,  C83-ioi;  recent  refer- 
ence books,  823-828. 

Krouse,   Edna  L.,  C237. 

Krum,  Gracie  B.,  Cz^j. 

Krupp  L.,  Essen,  Prussia,  678-679. 

Krupps,  the,  bibl.  of,  197. 

Kuhns,  Emily  J.,  vice-pres.  Mon- 
ongahela  Valley  L.  Assoc.,  181. 

Labor,    list    of    books    on    (L.    of 

Congress),  683. 
Laconia,  N.  H.,  Gale  Memorial  L., 

dedicated,   630. 
La  Grange,   111.,  $12,500   from  A. 

Carnegie,  261. 
Lake    Placid.      See    New   York   L. 

Assoc. 
Lake  wood  (N.  J.)   L.  Assoc.,  rpt., 

313- 
Lamb,    G:    T.,   libn.    Carnegie    L., 

Braddock    Pa.,  88. 
Lamprey,  Mary  L.,  C237. 
Lancaster   (Mass.)   Town  L.,  4oth 

rpt.,   313- 
Landberg  collection  of  Arabic  mss. 

Yale  Univ.   (Torrey),  53-57. 
Lane,   Grace  M.,   sec.   Ann  Arbor 

L.  Club,  1 80. 
Lane,    Lucius    P.,    death    of,    320, 

Cl2I. 

Lane,  Mary,  libn.  Atlanta  Univ. 
L.,  680. 

Lane,  W:  C.,  com.  on  reduced 
postal  and  express  rates  to  libs., 
25;  marriage,  320;  treatment  of 
books  according  to  amount  of 
their  use,  C9-i6,  Ci7o;  re-ap- 
pointment to  A.  L.  A.  Pub. 
Board,  C226. 

Langton,  H.  H.,  ores.  Ontario  L. 
Assoc.,  244;  public  libs,  in  Can- 
ada, C43-46,  Ci68. 

Langton,  J.  F.,  €237;  duplicate 
•  pay  collections  of  popular  books, 
C4i-42,  Cis6. 

Langworthy,   Caroline  V.,  848. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  corner- 
stone of  Carnegie  building  laid, 
854- 

Laramie,  Wyo.,  $20,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  139. 

Laredo,  Tex.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  634. 

Larned,  J.  N.,  C237;  Guide  to 
literature  of  Am.  hist.  (Rich- 
ardson), 52;  headquarters  for  A. 
L.  A.,  Ci6i-i62. 

Larson,  C.  A.,  treas.  Chic.  L. 
Club,  305. 

Lasher,  Mrs.  Cora  F.,  death  of, 
261. 

Laughlin,  J.  L.,  and  Willis,  H.  P., 
Reciprocity,  683. 

Law,  bibl.  geneVale  et  complete  des 


livres  de  droit  et  de  jurispru- 
dence publics  jusqu'au  7  No- 
vembre,  1902,  197. 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  3ist 
rpt.,  676. 

Lebanon,  Ind.,  $12,500  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Lee,  Mary  C.,  C237. 

Leeds  (Eng.)  P.  F.  Ls.,  3 3d  rpt., 
679. 

Lefevre,  E.,  bibl.  Mistralienne, 
861. 

Lefler,  Emma  G.,  732. 

Legal  tender,  bibl.  of  (lireckin- 
ridge),  638. 

Legislation.  See  Library  legisla- 
tion. 

Legrand,  E.,  bibl.  hellenique,  682. 

Leighton,  Mrs.  Flora  H.,  asst  Mil- 
licent  L.,  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  195. 

Leland.  C.  G.,  supt.  of  school  libs, 
for  N.  Y.  City,  88. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.,  Cal., 
gift  of  building  from  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford, 32. 

Le  Mars,  la.,  $2500  add.  from  A. 
Carnegie,  857. 

Lemcke,  E.  G.,  financial  condition 

•   of  German  libs.,  70. 

Lemcke,  Ernst,  C237;  on  A.  L.  A. 
com.  on  title-pages  to  periodicals, 
25;  rpt  of  com.,  Ci 64-165. 

Lemcke,  Hildegard,  Cz37. 

Lemcke,  Marie,  Cz37. 

Leo  viii.,  bibl.  of  (Gay),  638. 

Lewis,  Kate,  asst.  Wis.  F.  L.  Com- 
mission, 28. 

Lewiston  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.,  rural  free 
delivery  at,  630. 

Leyden, J:,  bibl.  of,  861. 

Libbie,  F:  J.,  C237. 

Libbie,  Mrs.  F:  J.,  C237. 

Librarians  (dept),  36,  88,  139, 
195,  261,  319,  634,  680,  739,  799, 
858. 

Librarians,  personal  reading  of  the 
libn.  (Plummer),  5-7;  the  trav- 
elling libn.  (Richardson),  58- 
64;  registration  or  licensing  of 
(A.  L.  A.  State  L.  Commissions 
Section),  C2 19-220;  Greenwood's 
lib.  for  (Paltsits)  614,  (Green- 
wood), 696;  day's  work  of  a 
libn.  (Shaw),  628;  the  day's 
work,  conditions  and  ideals 
(Bostwick),  704-707;  and  assts. 
(Macmillan),  717-718:  sugges- 
tions in  lib.  ethics  (FairchiTd), 
756. 

Librarians'  ^isop,  Sou. 

Librarians'  Omar,  113. 

Libraries,  rules  affecting  the  pub- 
lic (Cutter),  65-67;  modern  lib. 
enterprises  (Brett),  80;  rapid 

frowth  of  public  libs.  (Haines), 
o;  mission  of  the  public  lib. 
(Churchill),  115-116;  combina- 
tion of  forces  among  public  libs. 
(Adams),  116;  public  lib.  a  pay- 
ing investment  (Crunden),  iao; 
article  in  Encyc.  Brit,  128; 
ways  of  making  a  lib.  useful 
(Adams),  286-290;  public  lib., 
its  uses  to  the  municipality  (Bil- 
lings), 293-294;  modern  public 
libs,  and  their  methods  (Bur- 
pee), 309;  the  country  lib. 
(Fison),  C<i7-<;o;  the  small  city 
lib.  (Campbell).  C$o-52;  com. 
on  Handbook  of  Am.  libs,  dis- 
charged, Ci6g;  round  table  meet- 
ing for  small  libs.,  0224;  work 
of  small  public  lib.  (Bostwick), 
506-600;  making  a  lib.  useful 
(Witham),  604;  some  impres- 
sions of  American  libs.  (Steen- 
berg),  606-607;  free  libs.  (Col- 
lins), 628;  and  art  education 
(Smith),  674;  Bibliotheker  for 
alle  (Nyhuus),  679;  public  lib. 
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expansion  (Swift),  713-716;  pub- 
lic libs,  and  serious  reading 
(Wells),  768-769;  article  in  New 
internal,  cyclopaedia^  794;  pub- 
lic lib.  as  a  center  (1-oster),  816; 
specialization  of  libs.  (Canfield), 
820-822;  syllabus  on  hist,  of 
libs.  (Simpson),  848-851;  re- 
search work  in  Am.  libs.,  862. 
See  also  English  libraries,  Swe- 
dish libraries. 

Libraries  and  schools  (Willcox), 
674;  work  at  Buffalo  P.  L.,  155, 
(Elmendorf)  157-160;  relations 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  189;  rela- 
tions at  Cardiff,  Wales,  194,  798- 
799- 

Library.  The,  129,  254,  628,  851. 

Library  administration,  A.  L.  A. 
com.  on,  25;  rpt.,  C7I-76,  Ci59, 
(Council)  £226. 

Library  Association  of  Australasia, 
transactions  and  proceedings, 
129. 

Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  yearbook,  254;  A.  L. 
A.  delegates  to,  €226;  26th  an- 
nual meeting,  at  Leeds,  619,  695, 
723-725,  776-777;  Oxford  confer- 
ence on  public  education,  718- 
719. 

Library  Association  Record,  186, 
254,  309,  628,  794,  851. 

Library  associations,  meetings  in 
1902,  3-4;  record  of  state  and 
local,  22-24;  purpose  of  (Dana), 
776. 

Library  clubs  (dept.),  26,  74,  125, 
180,  250,  304,  622,  728,  786,  842. 

Library  economy  and  history 
(dept),  30,  80,  129,  186,  254, 
309,  628,  674,  735,  794,  851. 

Library  histories,  to  be  issued  by 
L.  of  Congress,  215,  239. 

Library  legislation,  in  1902  (Yust), 
16-18;  in  Ohio  in  1902  (Gal- 
breath);  for  Oregon,  136. 

Library  meetings,  purpose  of 
(Lord),  764-765- 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  work  with  the  blind 
(Gerry),  30;  Columbus  codex 
(Putnam),  142;  loan  collection 
of  Italian  books,  189-190;  books 
transferred  to  and  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  P.  L.,  193; 
series  of  lib.  histories  to  be  is- 
sued, 215,  239;  music  collection, 
313;  co-operative  work  of  (Put- 
nam), Ci62-i64;  printed  catalog 
cards  of  (Hastings),  Ci88,  708- 
711,  (Hanson)  0189-192,  (A.  L. 
A.  Catalog  Section  discussion) 
Ci92-i94;  year's  work  at  (Put- 
nam), €197-199;  select  lists, 
682-683;  calendar  of  John  Paul 
Jones  mss.,  740;  list  of  Lincoln- 
lana,  740-741 ;  exchange  of  dupli- 
cates through  (Slauson),  773- 
774;  promptness  in  supply  of 
printed  catalog  cards  (Fletcher), 
802;  printed  cards  for  Engler 
and  Prantl,  859-860. 

Library     organization      (Robbins), 

_    '4-I5- 

Library  post.     See  Postal  rates. 

Library  progress  in  1902,  3. 

Library  reports,  suggested  outline 
(Stevens),  297;  (A.  L.  A.  com. 
on  lib.  administration),  071-76; 
essentials  of  (Foster),  C 76-81, 
Ci6o,  (Gaillard)  Ci6o. 

Library  schools  and  training 
classes  (dept.),  27,  75,  126,  181, 
252,  306,  623,  671,  729,  790,  846. 

Library  schools  and  training 
classes,  lib.  school  endowment 
for  Western  Reserve  Univ. 
from  A.  Carnegie,  103;  course 


at  Staten  Island  Academy,  316; 
school  for  women  libns.  at  Ber- 
lin, 738;  Indiana  state  com. 
class.,  834. 

Library    training,    A.    L.    A.    com. 
on,   25,    103;    rpt.   of  com.     592, 

€83-101,  €152,  (A.  L.  A.  discus-     McAfee,  L.  M.,  vice-pres.  Mo.  L. 
sion)  €152-155,  (Council)  €226; 
com.    requested    to    define    stan- 
dards,  €155;    for  men,   695-696, 


Lummis,  C:  F..  reading  list  on  In- 
dians, 322. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  reading  room 
for  the  blind,  190. 

Lyon,  L.,  €237. 


(N.  Y.  L.  Assoc.)  721;  need  of 
more  advanced  (Bishop),  848, 
851. 

Library  World,  309,  851. 

Libya,  bibl.  of  (Minutelli),  801. 

Lima  (O.)   P.  L.,  2d  rpt,  854-855. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Tarbell  s  life 
of  (Wyer),  156;  list  of  Lincoln- 
iana  (L.  of  Congress),  740-741. 

Lincoln,   111.,    Carnegie   L.,    313. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  City  L.,  Miss  Mul- 
lon,  libn.,  320. 

Lindsay,  Anna  B.,  €237. 

Lindsay,  Mary  Boyden,  €237. 

Lindsay  (Ont,  Can.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
194. 

Lindsey,  Eliza,  €237. 

Ling,  Kath.  G.,  €237. 

Lists  and  bibliographies  (L.  I.  L. 
Club  discussion),  27. 

Litchfield,  111.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Literature  of  American  hist. 
(Wells)  38,  (Richardson)  52, 
(Fletcher)  Cio8. 

Little,  G:  T.,  lib.  building  for  a 
small  college,  290-292;  council- 
lor A.  L.  A.,  €169;  chairman 
finance  com.,  €226. 

Little  L.,  Columbia,  Ct,  dedicated, 
629;  bequest  to,  857. 

Littleton's  Tenures,  bibl.  of  (Wam- 
baugh),  683. 

Liverpool  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  soth  rpt., 
634;  Soth  anniversary  of  libn., 
858. 

Livingston,  Mont,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  261. 

Ljungeberg,  Eline,  €237. 

Locke,  J:  F.,  €237. 

London  L.,  catalog,  636,  (Bishop) 
733-734- 

Long  Island  City.  See  Queens 
Borough  L. 

Long  Island  L.  Club,  Dec.  meet- 
ing, 27;  Feb.  meeting,  125;  April 
meeting,  251;  May  meeting,  305; 
lib.  institute  at  Freeport,  305- 
306;  Oct.  meeting,  788-789;  Dec. 
meeting,  843-844;  Jamaica  insti- 
tute, 844. 

Lorain,  O..  Carnegie  L.,  corner- 
stone laid,  676. 

Lord,  Isabel  Ely,  €237;  resigna- 
tion, 320;  use  and  value  of  fic- 
tion in  education,  €28-31,  €156; 
asst.  libn.  Pratt  Inst  F.  L., 
635;  bibl.  of  education,  637; 
purpose  of  lib.  meetings,  764- 
765- 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  uth 
rpt,  256. 

Louisiana,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
€115-116. 

Louisiana  Territory,  list  of  books 
on  (St.  Louis  P.  L.),  262;  bibl. 
of,  262,  (Corwin)  322. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  P.  L.,  merged  in- 
to Louisville  F.  L.,  256;  plans 
for  Carnegie  building,  736. 

Love.  Mrs.  Hattie  B..  €237. 

Lovell.  Thomas  B.,  €237. 

Lovenberg,  L,  €237. 

Low,  Seth,  lib.  consolidation  in 
Brooklyn  reviewed  in  message, 
19-20. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  City  L.,  bulletin, 
140,  262. 

Lucas,  Rena  B.,  €237. 


Assoc.,  840. 
Macallum,  A.  B.,  treas.  Ontario  L. 

Assoc,,  244. 

McBrier,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  €237. 
McCabe,  J.,  St.  Augustine  and  his 

age,   141. 

McCabe.  M.  B.,  €237. 
McCarthy,  C:,  €237. 
McCarthy,  Mrs.  C:,  €237. 
McClatchic,  A.   L,   Eucalyptis  cul- 

& 
ture  study,  800. 


McClurg,  A.  C.  &  Co 


•  '97. 
.,  list 


McClymonds  P.  L.  Assoc.,  Massil- 

lon,  O.,  4th  rpt.,  83. 
McColloh,  Walter,  €237. 
McColloh,  Mrs.  Walter,  €237. 
McCollough,  Ethel,  €237. 
McCord,     Bessie,     libn.     Bozeman 

(Mont)    P.  L.,  791. 
McCrory,  Harriet,  marriage,  635. 
McCurdy,   Robert  M.,  €237;  cata- 

loger  Gardner  Sage  L.,  799. 
McDevitt,  Cora  E.,  €237. 
MacD9nald,  A.,  Statistics  of  crime, 

suicide  [etc.],  321-322. 
McDonald,  C:   F.,  €237. 
McGill  Univ.  L.,  gift  to,  634. 
Mcllvaine,       Caroline,       vice-pres. 

Chic.  L.  Club,  305. 
Mack,  Kath.,  marriage,  680. 
McKay,  Mabel,  €23 7. 
McKee,  Rose  Thompson,  €237. 
McKee,  Syrena,  €237. 
McKenna,  Ethel,  Bookbinding,  80 1. 
McKnight,  Herbert,  C237. 
McLean,   S.   F.,   net  price  system, 

€148-149,  €237. 
McLochlin,  Virginia,  848. 
McLoney,  Ella  M.,  €237. 
McMahon,    Rev.    Jos.    H.,    €237; 

dangers  of  over  reading,  75. 
McMillan,  Eliz.  McN.,  €237. 
Macmillan,  Mary,  relation  of  libn. 

and  assts.,  717-718. 
McMurry,    €:,    Special   method   in 

the    reading    of    complete    Eng. 

classics,   197. 

Macomber,  Mary  E.,  €237. 
McSurely,   Ella,   asst.    libn.   Miami 

Univ.,  671. 
Macurdy.     Theodosia     E.,      treas. 

Mass.  L.  Club,  313. 
Madison    (N.    J.)    P.    L.,    3d   rpt., 

134;    work   with    children    (Mil- 
ler),  169-170. 

Magazines,  classification  and  shelv- 
ing in  branch   libs.    (Thomson), 

68. 

Magill,  Luella  F.,  €237. 
Maine,    lib.    gifts    to     (Harrison), 

€116. 
Maine    L.     Commission,    meeting, 

834-835- 
Maine  L.  Assoc.,  joint  meeting  of 

New    Eng.    lib.    clubs,    302-304; 

9th   ann.   meeting,   836-837.     See 

also  Eastern  Maine  L.   Club. 
Maischow,  Florence,  €237. 
Making     of     our     middle     schools 

(Brown),   141-142. 
Maiden    (Mass.)    P.   L.,   25th   rpt., 

256-257. 
Malkan,    H:,    €237;    relations    of 

libs,     to     booktrade,     €143-144. 

€148. 

Maltbie,  Anne  L.,  €237. 
Maltbie,  C.  Belle,  treas.  Ct.  L.  As- 
soc., 1 80. 

Maltby,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  €237. 
Manchester,   Earl  N.,  asst.   Brown 

Univ.  L.,  740. 
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.Manchester  (Eng.)  P.  F.  Ls.,  soth 
rpt.,  87;  jubilee  exercises,  260; 
record  of  jubilee  celebration, 
318. 

Mandellp,  J.,  bibl.  economica  uni- 
versalis,  860. 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  139. 

Manitowqc,  Wis.,  $25,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  35. 

Mankind  in  the  making  (Wells), 
674. 

Mann,  Alice  C.,  732. 

Mann,  Marg.,  C237;  chief  cata- 
loger  Carnegie  L.  of  Pittsburgh, 
320;  classification  of  children's 
books,  €214-215. 

Mansfield  (O.)  Memorial  L.  As- 
soc.,  261. 

Manual  arts,  bibl.  (Chamberlain), 
142. 

Manufacturing  progress,  in  U.  S. 
Census  rpts.  (lies),  592. 

Manuscripts,  Arabic,  of  Landberg 
coll.  (Torrey),  53-57- 

Maps,  care  of  in  Indiana  State  L. 
(Hubbard),  610-611. 

Marengo,  la.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 261. 

Marine  subsidies,  list  on  (L.  of 
Congress),  683. 

Marion  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
building  opened,  32. 

Marion,  la.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 87. 

Marlborough  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  32-33;  reopened, 
190. 

Marquette,  Mich.,  State  Normal 
School,  Tyler  lib.  given  to,  630. 

Marshalltown,  la.,  Carnegie  L., 
dedicated,  257. 

Martel,  C:,  €237;  forms  of  head- 
ings for  pub.  documents,  Ci82- 
183,  Ci8?. 

Martin,  Adelaide  L.,  791. 

Martin,  Margaret,  C237. 

Martin,  Mary  P.,  C237. 

Marvin,  Cornelia,  rpt.  of  A.  L.  A. 
com.  on  lib.  administration,  C7i- 
76. 

Mary,  Virgin,  bibl.  de  (Clugnet), 
322. 

Maryland,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
CM  6. 

Maryland  Diocesan  L.,  rare  books 
(Utley),  38,  90;  historical  sketch 
(Utley),  736. 

Massachusetts,  lib.  gifts  to  (Har- 
rison), Cii6-n8;  printed  cards 
for  state  documents  (A.  L.  A. 
Pub.  Board),  834. 

Massachusetts  F.  P.  L.  Commis- 
sion, i3th  rpt.,  670. 

Massachusetts  L.  Club,  Feb.  meet- 
ing, 123;  joint  meeting  of  New 
Eng.  lib.  clubs,  302-303;  Oct. 
meeting,  726. 

Massillon,  O.,  McClymonds  P.  L. 
Assoc.,  4th  rpt.,  83. 

Mathematics,  bibl.  of  group  theory 
(Easton),  90. 

Mattes,  Cornelia  W.,  C237- 

Matthews,  Mary  A.,  732. 

Matthews,  Shailer.  See  Burton,  E. 
D.,  and  Matthews. 

Maxwell,  Louise,  C237. 

Maxwell,  W:,  vice-pres.  Ct.  L.  As- 
soc., 1 80. 

Mayer,  A.  G.,  Educational  efficien- 
cy of  our  museums,  735. 

Mayo,  G:  E.,  C237- 

Mead,  Mrs.  Ellen  W.,  C237. 

Medford  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  47th  rpt, 
630-631. 

Medical  libraries,  classification  for 
(Huntington),  89.  See  also 
Kings  County  Medical  Soc.  L. 

Mediaeval  stage  (Chambers),  801. 


Medina,   N.    Y.,    $10,000   from   A. 

Carnegie,  87. 
Medlicott,   Mary,   "reserve"  books 

for  ref.  use,  756. 
Meleney,  G:  B.,  C237. 
Mental  and  mechanical  in  libraries 

(Spofford),  10-12. 
Meriden  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  gift  of  $1000 

to,  87;  dedication  of  Curtis  me- 

g, 257. 
Merriam,    C.     E:,    Hist,    of    Am. 


morial  building,  25 


political   theories,  862. 

Merrill,  Bertha  H.,  C237. 

Merrill,  Mrs.  Emily  A.,  C237. 

Merrill,  Julia  W.,  732. 

Merrill,  W:  S.,  Browning  Society 
papers,  104. 

Mery,  Sophie  A.,  C238. 

Messing,  Sara,  €238. 

Methodists,  bibl.  of  anti-Methodism 
(Green),  142. 

Meyer,  Emma,  €238. 

Michigan,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
Cn8-ii9. 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  rpt, 
631. 

Michigan  L.  Assoc.,  i3th  annual 
meeting,  620-621. 

Michigan  State  L.,  biennial  rpt, 
190. 

Miersch,  Ella  Emilie,  C238. 

Miller,  Edith  L.,  671. 

Miller,  Joaquin,  full  name  of  (An- 
derson). 741. 

Miller,  Mary  E.,  sec.  N.  Y.  L. 
Club,  305. 

Miller,  Mary  M.,  work  with  chil- 
dren at  Madison  (N.  J.)  P.  L., 
169-170. 

Miller,  Zana  K.,  €238. 

Millicent  L.,  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
rpt.,  188;  reading  list  3,  196. 

Mjlls,  M.  Eleanor,  C238. 

Milner,  Ange  V.,  school  libs.,  794. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  25th  rpt., 
134-135;  gift  to,  739. 

Miner,  Ctte.  H     C238. 

Miner,  Ja.  B.,  Motor,  visual,  and 
applied  rhythms,  683. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  P.  L.,  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Hpsmer,  139;  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Countryman 
as  libn.,  816,  858. 

Minnesota  Hist.  Soc.  L.,  I2th  rpt, 

Minnesota,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
Clip. 

Minnesota  L.  Assoc.,  annual  meet- 
ing, 783. 

Minnesota  State  L.  Commission, 
2d  biennial  rpt,  122-123. 

Minutelli,  F.,  Bibl.  della  Libia, 
801. 

Mirick,  Lilian,  €238. 

Missoula,  Mont,  $12,500  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Missouri,  official  publications  of 
(Sampson),  89;  lib.  gifts  to 
(Harrison),  Cng. 

Missouri  L.  Assoc.,  4th  meeting, 
727,  837-840. 

Missouri  State  L..  Judge  W.  T. 
Hawkins,  state  libn.,  36. 

Mistral,  F.,  bibl.  Mistralienne, 
861. 

Moberly,  Mo.,  $5000  additional 
from  A.  Carnegie,  261. 

Money  and  banking,  bibl.  (Scott), 
197. 

Monongahela  Valley  L.  Assoc.,  or- 
ganized, 181. 

Monshow,  Carrie  M.,  C238. 

Montana,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
Cii9- 

Montgomery,  T:  L.,  C238;  on  A. 
L.  A.  com,  on  handbook  to  Am. 
libs.,  25;  state  libn.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 52,  88;  relations  of  libs, 
to  booktrade,  Ci44,  Ci46;  aims 


of  A.  L.  A.  Trustees'  Section, 
C203,  C2os;  sec.  A.  L.  A.  Trus- 
tees' Section,  C2os;  pres.  Key- 
stone State  L.  Assoc.,  782. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  T:  L,,  C238. 

Monticello,  la.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  139. 

Montreal,  Can.,  Carnegie  offer  de- 
clined, 318. 

Moody,  Henrietta,  C238;  vice-pres. 
Maine  L.  Assoc.,  836. 

Moody,  Kath.  T.,  origin  of  Poole's 
index,  742. 

Moon,  Amy  C.,  732. 

Moore,  Annie  C.,  work  of  the  chil- 
dren's libn.,  160-164;  rpt  of  Sec- 
tion com.  on  list  of  children's 
books,  C2o6-2o8;  list  of  books 
recommended  for  a  children's 
lib.,  681. 

Moore,  Evva  L.,  C238;  reference 
work  in  a  small  lib.,  €224,  653- 
657- 

Morgan,  R:  F.,  C238. 

Mormonism,  bibl.  of  (Riley),  38. 

Morris,  Lewis,  poem  on  Manches- 
ter F.  Ls.,  260. 

Morris,  Robert,  bibl.  of  (Oberholt- 
zer),  861. 

Morris  Memorial  L.,  Ridgefield, 
Ct,  632. 

Morris,  Minn.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  857. 

Morrisson-Reeves  L.,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  resignation  of  Mrs.  Wrig- 
ley,  140;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Bernhardt, 
libn.,  195. 

Morse,  Anna  L.,  C238. 

Morton,  Florence,  C23_8. 

Morton,  Josephine,  "bird  day"  in 
the  Owatonna  P.  L.,  298. 

Moulton,  J:  G.,  C238. 

Mount  Pleasant,  la.,  $15,000  from 
A.  Carnegie,  87. 

Mount  Vernpn,  Ind.,  $12,500  from 
A.  Carnegie,  87. 

Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  P.  L., 
plans  for  Carnegie  building,  257; 
7th  rpt,  631. 

Mudge,  Isadore  G.,  libn.  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  320. 

Mulligan,  Emily  H.,  libn.  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  740. 

Mulliken.  Clara,  sec.  Neb.  L.  As- 
soc., 784. 

Mullineaux,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  €238. 

Mullon,  Lydia,  libn.  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  City  L.,  320. 

Mumford,  Rosalie,  C238. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  Carnegie  L.,  Miss 
Chapin,  libn.,  88. 

Mural  decoration,  as  applied  to 
schools  and  libraries  (Ostertag), 

C2I2-2I3. 

Murray,  Edwin,  €238. 

Murray,  Mary  S.,  C238. 

Museum  and  library,  co-operation 
between  (Call)  170-171,  (N.  Y. 
L.  Assoc.  meeting)  722,  (Hop- 
kins) 760-761;  educational  effi- 
ciency of  museums  (Mayer), 
735- 

Music,  collection  at  L.  of  Congress, 

313. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Hunt  Memorial  L., 
opened,  736. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Carnegie  L.,  rpt 
of  directors,  33;  ist  rpt,  83. 

Nason,  Sabra  L.,  038. 

National  Association  of  State  Li- 
brarians, proceedings  for  1902, 
71 ;  program  for  1903  meeting, 
244-245;  rpt  of  1903  meeting, 
608-614,  851. 

National  Educational  Assoc.,  A.  L. 
A.  com.  on  co-operation  with, 
25;  annual  meeting  of  Lib. 
Dept,  298-299,  617-618. 
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Nature  study,  list  on  (McClurg), 
800. 

Naude,  G.,  Instructions  concern- 
ing a  lib.,  90,  (Ranck)  623-626. 

Nebraska,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
Cup. 

Nebraska  L.  Assoc.,  annual  meet- 
ing, 784. 

Nebraska  P.  L.  Commission,  ist 
biennial  rpt.,  25. 

Needham,  Mass.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  139. 

Negro  question,  list  on  (L.  of  Con- 
gress), 683. 

Neil,  C.  L.,  Modern  conjuror,  637. 

Neisser,  Emma  R.,  C238. 

Nelson,  C:  Alex.,  Growoll's  Three 
centuries  of  Eng.  booktrade  bib- 
liography, 673-674;  catalogue 
raisonne  on  bookbinding,  859. 

Nelson,  Ina  F.,  728. 

Nelson,  Sarah  C.,  cataloger  Easton 
(Pa.)  P.  L.,  28. 

Net  price  system.     See  Booktrade. 

Neumann,  Felix,  Karl  Dziatzko, 
1842-1903,  105-110. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L., 
Sist  rpt,  190;  bulletin,  196,  262, 
321,  859;  Katalog  der  Bucher 
in  den  Deutschen  u.  Anderen 
Sprachen,  800. 

New  Britain  (Ct)  Institute  L., 
49th  rpt,  631. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  cor- 
nerstone of  Carnegie  building 
laid,  33;  1 3th  rpt,  631. 

New  England  library  clubs,  joint 
meeting,  302-304. 

New  Hampshire,  lib.  gifts  to  (Har- 
rison), Cup. 

New  Hampshire  L.  Assoc.,  annual 
meeting,  123-124;  joint  meeting 
of  New  Eng.  lib.  clubs,  302-304; 
annual  meeting,  727. 

New  Hampshire  L.  Commission, 
bulletin,  38,  628;  6th  biennial 
rpt,  72-73. 

New  Hampshire  State  L.,  4th  bi- 
ennial rpt,  83. 

New  Haven  (Ct)  F.  P.  L.,  Bulle- 
tin, 800. 

New  international  cyclopaedia,  arti- 
cle on  libs.,  794. 

New  Jersey,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harri- 
son), Ci  19-120;  proposed  Jour- 
nal of  N.  /.  Libraries,  631, 
726. 

New  Jersey  L.  Assoc.,  institute  at 
Plamfield,  26,  119-120;  Atlantic 
City  meeting,  74,  177-178;  an- 
nual meeting,  727,  784. 

New  Jersey  P.  L.  Commission,  3d 
rpt,  73;  Journal  for  N.  J.  Li- 
braries. 726,  784. 

New  Jersey  State  L.,  rpt,  33. 

New  London  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  supple- 
ment to  finding  list,  68 1. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  $250,000  from 
A.  Carnegie,  35;  offer  accepted, 
190. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  P.  L.,  name 
adopted,  313. 

New  professor  (verses),  742. 

New  South  Wales  P.  L.,  Sydney, 
supplementary  catalog,  89;  guide 
to  system  of  cataloging,  196; 
32d  rpt,  857. 

New  York,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison). 

Cl2O-I2I. 

New  York  City,  Botanical  Museum 
L.,  accessions  to,  676-677. 

New  York  City,  Catholic  L.  As- 
soc., protest  against  lib.  consoli- 
dation, 84. 

New  York  Gen.  Soc.  of  Mechan- 
ics' and  Tradesmen's  L.,  ii7th 
rpt,  257- 

New  York  L.  Assoc.,  soring  insti- 
tutes, 124,  304;  Lake  Placid 


meeting,  695,  719-721;  sugges- 
tions to  district  lib.  clubs,  722. 

New  York  L.  Club,  Jan.  meeting, 
74;  annual  dinner,  126;  March 
meeting,  251-252;  May  meeting, 
305;  Oct  meeting,  728;  Nov. 
meeting,  845. 

New  York  Mercantile  L.,  82d  rpt, 

3J3- 

New  York  P.  L.,  rpt  of  ceremonies 
on  laying  cornerstpne,  33;  rules 
governing  apprentice  class,  33; 
bulletin,  38,  89,  140,  196,  262, 
321,  636,  681,  741,  800,  859; 
Carnegie  libs,  and  good  reading 
(Bostwick),  80;  rpt.  of  circulat- 
ing dept,  83;  Catholic  L.  As- 
soc. protest  against  consolida- 
tion, 84;  status  of  Carnegie 
buildings,  135,  257;  list  of  addi- 
tions to  circulating  dept.  140; 
Aguilar  F.  L.  consolidated,  190- 
ipi,  257;  exhibition  illustrating 
hist,  of  N.  Y.,  313-314;  exhibi- 
tion on  applied  art,  632;  rpt, 
796-797;  bust  of  G:  W:  Curtis 
unveiled,  855. 

New  York  Society  L.,  rpt.,  314. 

New  York  state,  bibl.  of  official 
publications  of  Gen.  Assembly  of 
Colony  of  N.  Y.,  1693-1775,  140. 

New  York  State  L.,  bulletin  77, 
English  cataloging  rules,  38; 
rpt,  257-258;  bulletin  81,  best 
books  of  1902,  636;  rpt.  of  Pub- 
lic Libraries  division,  670; 
house  libs.,  833;  bulletin  83, 
material  for  ref.  study,  860. 

New  York  State  L.  School,  illus- 
trated bulletins,  75-76;  close  of 
school  year,  76;  summer  course, 
127;  notes  and  news,  127,  182, 
624,  791,  846;  alumni  lectures, 
127;  i6th  rpt,  127-128;  annual 
visit  to  libs.,  253;  sketch  of, 
Cioi;  class  of  1904-5,  729-730; 
calendar  of  school  year,  730;- 
handbook,  791 ;  selection  of 
books,  846. 

New  York  State  L.  School  Assoc., 
annual  meeting,  624. 

New  York,  University  Club  L., 
rpt,  314. 

New  Zealand,  Carnegie  lib.  gift  to 
(Harrison),  Ci25. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  bibl.  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  of 
(Hifi,  Collins),  38. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  art  loan 
exhibition,  135,  191;  I4th  rpt, 
314-315;  circulation  of  novels 
(Dana),  615;  reading  courses, 
677;  books  for  boys  and  girls,  741. 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.,  rpt,  33. 

Newburyport  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  47th 
rpt,  632. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (Eng.)  P.  L., 
catalog  on  useful  arts,  636. 

Newcomb,  Mrs.  Alice,  €238. 

Newhall,  Emma  E.,  C238. 

Newhall,  Mrs.  Florence  M.,  €238. 

Newspapers,  bibl.  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  Concord,  N. 
H.  (Hammond),  38. 

Newton,  E.  J.,  €238. 

Newton   (Mass.)  F.  L.,  rpt,  632. 

Niagara  in  literature  (Porter), 
Ci33- 

Nicholls,  Rose  S.,  English  pleas- 
ure gardens,  197. 

Nicholson,  Carrie,  C238. 

Nolen,  J:,  encouragement  of  se_ri- 
ous  reading  through  University 
Extension,  225-227. 

Nordenskjold.  Adolf  v.,  lib.  given 
to  Helsingfors  Univ.,  679. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  cornerstone  of  Car- 
negie lib.  laid,  855. 

Normal  schools,  lib.  instruction  in 


(A.  L.  A.  com.  on  lib.  training), 
C95-96. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  igth 
rpt,  135;  class  list  no.  i,  140. 

North  Carolina,  lib.  gifts  to  (Har- 
rison), Ci2i;  rural  school  libs. 
(Poe)  674. 

North  Kingston,  R.  I.,  bequest  for 
lib.,  799. 

Northmen  in  America,  bibl.  of 
(Fischer),  683. 

Norwalk,  O.,  $75,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 139. 

Norwalk  (O.)  Y.  M.  L.  A.,  re- 
organized, 315. 

Notes,  Ethel  R.,  asst  Brooklyn  P. 
L.,  671. 

Notes  and  queries  (dept),  742, 
802,  862. 

Notes  by  a  library  organizer  (Rob- 
bins),  14-15- 

Nottingham  (Eng.)  F.  P.  Ls.,  rpt., 
634- 

Nursing,  bibl.  der  gesammten 
Krankenpnege  (Roth),  638. 

Nutting,  G:  E.,  C238;  marriage 
of,  36. 

Nutting,  Mrs.  G:   E.,  C238. 

Nyhuus,  H.,  Bibliotheker  for  alle, 
679;  Katalog  over  boger  skikket 
for  folkebogsamlinger,  740. 

Oakley,  Minnie  M.,  C238;  sec. 
Nat.  Ass.  State  Libns.,  614. 

Obcrholtzer,  E.  P.,  Robert  Mor- 
ris, 861. 

Oberlin  College  L.,  rpt,  135-136. 

O'Brien,  Marg.,  treas.  Neb.  L.  As- 
soc., 784. 

Oelwein,  la.,  $25,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 35;  Carnegie  offer  de- 
clined. 258. 

Office  Internationale  de  Biblio- 
graphic, bibl.  agronomica,  638. 

Ogden,  Utah,  Carnegie  F.  L., 
opened,  258. 

Ohio,  lib.  legislation  in  1902  (Gal- 
breath),  71-72;  lib.  gifts  to  (Har- 
rison), CI2I-I22. 

Ohio  L.  Assoc.,  annual  meeting, 
785-786;  meeting  of  ex.  com. 
and  sections,  840. 

Ohio  P.  L.   Commission,  rpt.,  73. 

Ohio  State  L.,  rpt,  136. 

Oklahoma  Territorial  L.,  rpt,  136. 

Oklahoma  Territory,  lib.  gifts  to 
(Harrison),  Ci22. 

Oklahoma  Univ.  L.,  $30,000  from 
A.  Carnegie,  261. 

Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins,  €238. 

Olmstead,  E.  F.,  €238. 

Olmstead,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  Ct38. 

Oneida,  N.  Y.,  $4000  additional 
from  A.  Carnegie,  35. 

Onnen,  M.  F.,  €238. 

Ontario,  Can.,  reading  camp  move- 
ment, 194-195. 

Ontario  (Can.)  Education  Dept, 
rpt,  318. 

Ontario  L.  Assoc.,  3d  annual  meet- 
ing, 243-244.  . 

Oregon,  lib.  legislation  for,  136; 
lib.  conditions  for  (Kimball), 

Oriental      coll.      of     Count      Paul 

Riant  in  Harvard   L.    (Dennis), 

817-820. 

Osborn,  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  C238. 
Osborn,  Lyman  P.,  C238. 
Osborn,  Mrs.  Lyman  P..  C238. 
Osterhout  F.  L.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 

bulletin,  89,  321,  800;   i4th  rpt, 

678. 
Oskaloosa,  La.,  Carnegie  L.,  Miss 

Pickrell,  libn..  732;  opened,  737 
Ostertag,    Blanche,    C238;    princi 

pies  of  decoration  as  applied  to 

libraries  and  schools,  €212-213. 
Otis    L.,    Norwich,    Ct.,    rpts.,    85, 
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855;     correction     of    circulation 

statistics,   1  35. 
Otlet,  P.,  Sciences  bibl.  et  la  docu- 

mentation, 801. 
Ottumwa  (la.)  P.  L.,  136. 
Owatonna    (Minn.)    P.    L.    (Mor- 

ton), 298. 

Owen,  Anna,  marriage,  848. 
Owen,  Esther,  €238. 
Oxford  conference  on  public  edu- 

cation and  public  libraries,  718- 


Paddock,  Alice,  €238. 

Paducah,   Ky.,    Carnegie   L.    open- 

ed, 855- 
Palen.     Ruth,     departmental    hbn. 

Univ.  of  Penn.  L.,  307. 
Palmer,  Bertha,  marriage,  320. 
Palo  Alto,   Cal.,   $10,000   from  A. 

Carnegie,    195;    cornerstone    of 

Carnegie  L.  laid,  855. 
Paltsits.    V:    H.,    bibl.    of    Philip 

Freneau,   262;   Greenwood's  lib. 

for  libns.j   614;   Burger's   Print- 

ers  and   publishers   of  xv.   cen- 

tury, 732-733- 
Paper,  analyses  and  tests  of  (Pet- 

tigont),  857. 
Paris,  Ky.,  $12,000  from  A.   Car- 

negie. 87. 
Paris,  Ont,  Can.,  $10,000  from  A. 

Carnegie,  87. 
Parker,  N.  B.,  C238. 
Parker,  Mrs.  N.  B.,  C238. 
Parker,  Phebe,  C238. 
Parson,  Harry  N.,  C238. 
Parsons,  Emma,  C238. 


Parsons,  H:  S.,  C238. 
orial  L., 
794- 


Parsons  Memorial  L.,  Alfred,  Me., 
Pa'rtch,  Isa  L.,  C238. 


Pasadena  (Cal.)  "P.  L.,  Wyeth- 
Bowler  collection,  136;  rpt.,  677. 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  Reid  Me- 
morial L.  opened,  315. 

Patenaude,  Rose  Euphrosyne,  C238. 

Patent  Office  L.,  London  (Wal- 
ker), 87. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  I7th  rpt., 
33-34;  $30,000  additional  for 
new  building,  318;  i8th  rpt.,  677; 
cornerstone  laid  of  new  build- 


ing. 855- 
Patten,  Fran 


k  C.,  C238;  libn.  Ros- 


enberg L.,  Galveston,  Tex.,  635. 
L.,  Bath,  Me.,  rpt,  "" 

N 


Patten  F. 
Patterson 


rpt,  798. 
Patton,  J:   S., 
858. 


L.,    Westfield,    N.    Y., 
libn.  Univ.  of  Va., 


Paxton,  111.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 139. 

Paxson,  F:  L.,  Independence  of 
South  Am.  republics,  683. 

Payne,  W.  P.,  vice-pres.  la.  L. 
Assoc.,  780. 

Pearson,  Edmund  L.,  C238. 

Pease,  C.  Grace,  C238. 

Peckham,  G:  W.,  C238;  on  A.  L. 
A.  com.  on  resolutions,  Ci33. 

Pellechet,  Marie,  638. 

Penarth  (Wales)  P.  L.,  7th  rpt,  634. 

Pendleton,  Amena,  C238. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Pennsylvania,  lib.  gifts  to  (Har- 
rison), CI22-I23. 

Pennsylvania  F.  L.  Commission, 
rpt,  179. 

Pennsylvania  L.  Club,  Atlantic 
City  meeting,  74,  177-178;  Feb. 
meeting,  126;  April  meeting, 
252;  Nov.  meeting,  845;  2d  in- 
stitute, 845-846. 

Pennsylvania  State  L.,  T:  L.  Mont- 
gomery, libn.,  52,  88. 

Pensions,  list  on  old  age  and  civil 
service  (L.  of  Congress),  683. 


Peoples,  W:  T.,  C238;  rpt.  of  A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  libs,  and  book- 
trade,  Ci 34-1 35;  net  price  sys- 
tem, Ci44,  Ci49,  Cisi. 

Peoria  (111.)  P.  L,  branch  lib. 
opened,  191 ;  23d  rpt,  677. 

Periodicals,  A.  L.  A.  com.  on  title- 
pages,  25;  rpt.  of  com.,  Ci64- 
165;  resolution  of  Nat.  Ass.  of 
State  Libns.  on  title-pages,  614. 

Periodicals,  discussion  of  lib.  (L. 
I.  L.  Club),  125.  See  also  An- 
nual literary  index,  Cumulative 
index,  Newspapers. 

Perley,  Clarence  W.,  C238. 

Perroni  Grande,  L.,  Saggio  di  bibl. 
dantesca,  637. 

Perry,  Eda  M.,  671. 

Perry,  Everett  Robbins,  C238. 

Perry  Mrs.  Jessie  Booth,  €238. 

Perry,  Mary  M.,  death  of,  680. 

Perry,  la.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 139. 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  Miss 
Mulligan,  libn.,  740. 

Petaluma,  Cal.,  $12,500  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Peters,    Orpha   Maud,    C238. 

Petroleum,  list  on  literature  of 
(San  Francisco  Mechanics' 
Inst),  636. 

Pettee,  Julia  E.,  C238. 

Pettigont,  E.,  analyses  and  tests 
of  paper,  857. 

Philadelphia,  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  L.,  rpt,  315. 

Philadelphia,  Apprentices'  L.,  8sd 
rpt,  632. 

Philadelphia  City  Institute  L.,  sist 
rpt,  315- 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  F.  L.,  $1,500,- 
ooo  from  A.  Carnegie,  35;  7th 
rPt->  315-316;  Bulletin  on  classi- 
fication of  fiction,  755,  792-793, 
(Thomson)  770-772;  status  of 
Carnegie  gift,  855-856. 

Philadelphia  libraries,  directory  of, 
3.15- 

Philbrook,  Laura  F.,  sec.  Ct.  L. 
Assoc.,  1 80. 

Phillips,  Grace  Louise,  marriage, 
319- 

Phillips,  P.  L.,  ref.  list  on  Chile, 
637. 

Philosophy,  literature  of  hist,  of 
(Tufts),  299. 

Pickrell,  Priscilla,  libn.  Oskaloosa 
P.  L.,  732. 

Pierce,  Frances  M.,  C238;  libn. 
Fletcher  Memorial  L.,  139. 

Pietschmann,  Dr.  Richard,  libn. 
Gottingen  Univ.,  261. 

Pingrenon,  R.,  Les  livres  ornes  et 
illustres,  683. 

Pittsfield,  Me.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  195. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  lib.  institute,  119- 

Plainneld  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  rpt,  34; 
plass  list  no.  3,  681. 

Plummer,  Helen  L.,  C238. 

Plummer,  Mary  W..  CziS;  per- 
sonal reading  of  the  libn.,  5-7; 
on  A.  L.  A.  com.  on  internat 
co-operation,  25;  chairman  A.  L. 
A.  com.  on  lib.  training,  25;  rpt. 
of  A.  L.  A.  com.  on  lib.  train- 
ing, C83-IOI,  Ci52;  2d  vice-pres. 
A.  L.  A.,  Ci69;  A.  L.  A.  head- 
quarters, 763. 

Poe,  C.  A.,  rural  school  libs,  in 
North  Carolina,  674. 

Poetrv,  Harris  coll.  of  American, 
at  Brown  Univ.  L,  (Brigham), 
658-660. 

Politics,  bibl.  of  Am.  (Mernam), 
862. 

Pollard.  A.  W.,  net  prices  for  lib. 
books,  294-295. 


Pollard,  Annie  V.,  €238. 

Polo,  Marco,  Book  of,  683. 

Polynesian  language,  bibl.  of, 
861. 

Poole's  index,  vol.  5,  1897-1902, 
142,  198;  origin  of  (Moody) 
742,  (Edmands)  802. 

Pope,  Seth  E.,  libn.  Insurance  L. 
Assoc.,  799-800. 

Poray,  Aniela  H.,  C238. 

Porritt,  E:,  on  research  work  in 
Am.  libs.,  862. 

Porter,  Annabelle,   C238. 

Porter,  Peter  A.,  £238;  Niagara  in 
literature,  Ci_33. 

Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  Car- 
negie-Farnum  building  opened, 
797-798. 

Portrait  index,  works  not  indexed, 
121-122;  status  of  (Fletcher), 
Cio8;  competition  regarding, 
652;  announcement  of,  670. 

Portraits,  misnamed  (Bradbury), 
742. 

Postal  rates,  reduced,  for  lib. 
books,  A.  L.  A.  com.  on,  25; 
resolution  of  approval  (Mass.  L. 
Club),  123;  rpt.  of  A.  L.  A. 
com.,  Ci67-i68,  (Council)  €226. 

Potsch,  Anna,  Blindenschrift  u. 
Blindenbibliotheken,  679. 

Potter,  A.  Cy  Descriptive  and  hist 
notes  of  Harvard  Univ.  L.,  80 1 

Potter,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  C238. 

Power,  Erne  L.,  C238;  work  with 
youngest  children,  C2I7. 

Practical  notes  (dept),  195,  319, 
679.  857. 

Pratt  Institute  F.  L.,  rpts.,  30-31, 
852-853;  Miss  Lord,  asst  libn., 
635;  notes,  795. 

Pratt  Institute  L.  School,  notes, 
28,  128,  307,  671,  847;  grad- 
uates' asspc.,  76;  lectures,  128; 
annual  visit  to  libs.,  182-183; 
sketch  of,  CgS-gg;  class  of  '04, 
671,  846-847;  arrangement  of 
work,  730-731. 

Preston,  Nina  K.,  C238,   728. 

Pretlow,  Mary  D.,  Y'the  littlest 
teacher  of  them  all,"  171. 

Price,  Helen  N.,  C238. 

Prideaux,  W.  F.,  bibl.  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  197. 

Prince,  Grace,  treas.  Ohio  L.  As- 
soc., 785. 

Princeton,  Ind.,  $15,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Printed  catalog  cards,  bibl.  of 
(Jahr,  Strohm),  89;  for  chil- 
dren's books  (Carnegie  L.)  141, 
(Anderson)  Ci6s-i66;  for  War- 
ner lib.  (Hooper),  156;  for 
books  on  Eng.  and  Amer.  hist, 
178;  for  gov.  documents  (A.  L. 
A.  com.  on  public  documents), 
Ci04,  (A.  L.  A.  Catalog  Sec- 
tion session  on  form  of  heading) 
Ci 76-188:  of  A.  L.  A.  Pub. 
Board  (Fletcher),  CioS-iop;  of 
L.  of  Congress  (Hastings), 
Ci88,  (Hanson)  089-192,  708- 
711,  (A.  L.  A.  Catalog  Section 
discussion)  092-194;  prompt- 
ness in  supply  (Fletcher),  802; 
for  Engler  and  PrantI,  859-860. 

Printers  and  publishers  of  xv.  cen- 
tury (Burger)  732-733,  (Voul- 
lieme)  793. 

Prints.     See  Caricatures. 

Pro  bono  publico,  696. 

Prosser  P.  L.,  Bloomfield,  Ct, 
opened,  309. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Athenaeum, 
67th  rpt.,  34- 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.,  25th 
anniversary,  136-137;  quarterly 
bulletin,  321;  25th  rpt,  632;  as 
a  center  (Foster),  816. 
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Psychological  index  no.  9  (War- 
ren), 332. 

Publk  documents,  rpt  of  Supt  of 
Documents,  117-118,  832-833;  in- 
dex to  documents,  5 7th  Cong., 
ist  sess.,  Dec.  2,  ipoi-July  i, 
1902.  262;  rpt.  of  A.  L.  A.  com. 
on  (Fletcher),  CiO2-io6,  Ci33; 
cataloging  of  (Hasse),  €176-177; 
forms  of  heading  for  (com.  cir- 
cular) €178,  (Hanson)  €178- 
181,  (Ferrell)  €181-182,  (Mar- 
tel)  €182-183,  (A.  L.  A.  Cata- 
log Section  discussion)  Ci83- 
188,  (Thomson)  €188-190;  list 
of  bibliographies  in  (Falkner), 
774-776.  See  also  Government 
publishing  offices,  State  docu- 
ments. 

Public  Library  Monthly,  628. 

Publishers,  lib.  demands  upon,  756, 

Pueblo,  Col.,  $10,000  additional 
from  A.  Carnegie,  739. 

Pulsy,  H:  D.,  €238. 

Putnam,  Bertrice,  C238. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  €238;  Columbus 
codex,  142;  rpt.  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution com.  on  bibliography,  172- 
174;  Wright  resolution  on  rela- 
tions with  booktrade,  Cisi;  co- 
operative work  of  L.  of  Con- 
?ress,  €162-164;  headquarters 
or  A.  L.  A.,  €164;  pres.  A.  L. 
A.,  €169;  year's  work  of  L.  of 
Congress,  Ci97-i99;  delegate  to 
L.  A.  U.  K.  meeting,  €226; 
chairman  com.  on  A.  L.  A. 
Headquarters,  620;  trip  abroad, 
635. 

Queens  Borough  L.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  7th  rpt,  190. 

Suimby,  Cora  A.,  €239. 
uincy  (111.)   P.  L.,  I4th  rpt.,  34. 

Rabardy,  Etta  L.,  €239. 

Racine  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  cornerstone 
laid,  316. 

Railroad  books,  Decimal  classifica- 
tion for  (Stevens),  114-115. 

Railroad  travelling  libraries 
(Heard),  €222-223. 

Railroads,  list  on  gov.  ownership 
(L.  of  Congress),  683. 

Ramsay,  Sir  J.  H.,  Angevin  em- 
pire, 682. 

Ranck,  S:  H.,  Naude's  "Instruc- 
tions," 625-626. 

Randall,  Bertha  T..  €239,  732. 

Randolph,  Vt,  Kimball  P.  L.,  dedi- 
cation, 137. 

Rankin,  Julia  T.,  €239. 

Rathbone,  Frances  L.,  €239;  sug- 
gestions for  fiction  purchase  and 
circulation,  110-112;  lib.  train- 
ing from  standpoint  of  previous 
practical  experience,  €153-154; 
social  side  of  conference,  €227- 
228;  chief  delivery  dept.  New- 
ark F.  P.  L,,  680. 

Rathbone.  Georgia  W.,   €239. 

Read.  Alb.  €.,  €239. 

Reading,  the  libn's.  personal 
(Plummer),  5-7;  dangers  of 
over-reading  (McMahon),  75; 
encouragement  of  serious  (At- 
lantic City  meeting  177-178,  215- 
216,  (Harper)  217-221,  (Kroe- 

fer)    222-225,    (Nolen)    225-227, 
Thurlow)    227-229,    (Bostwick) 
229-233,         (Collins)         233-235, 
(Bishop)  235-237,  (Winser)  237- 
238,  (Wells)  674,  (L.  A.  U.  K.) 
695,    (Oxford    conference)    718- 
719;  what  do  teachers  read,  186; 
topic  blanks"   at   Cincinnati  P. 
L.,  239:  vice  of  (Wharton),  735; 
public  libs,   and  serious   reading 


(Wells),  768-769;  what  people 
are  reading,  815-816,  851. 

Reading  (Pa.)   P.  L.,  rpt,  137. 

Reading  camps  for  Ontario,  Can., 
194-195. 

Reading  courses  at  Newark  (N.  J.) 
P.  L.,  677. 

Reciprocity,  bibl.  of  (Laughlin, 
Willis),  683. 

Red  Wing,  Minn.,  $2000  addition- 
al from  A.  Carnegie,  139. 

Redfield,  Jennie  L.,  €239. 

Redwood  L.,  Newport,  R.  L,  173d 
rpt,  8^5. 

Reed,  Caroline  E.,  libn.  Barre 
(Mass.)  P.  L.,  800. 

Reed,  Susan  H..  €239. 

Reeder,  Louise  M.,  €239. 

Reference  books,  Kroeger's  guide 
to  (Fletcher),  Cio8;  supple- 
mentary list  (Kroeger),  823- 
828;  list  of  (N.  Y.  State  L.),  860. 

Reference  room  in  a  public  lib. 
(Bunting),  115. 

Reference  work,  in  a  small  lib. 
(Moore),  €224,  653-657;  "re- 
serve" books  for  ret.  use  (Med- 
licott),  756. 

Rejchel,  Mary  J.,  €238. 

Reid,  Margaret,  238. 

Reid  Memorial  L.  See  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  P.  L. 

Reinmuller,  G.  W.,  238. 

Remmer,  Mary  E.,  €238. 

Renaissance,  bibl.  of  (Cambridge 
modern  hist),  90. 

Renninger,  Eliz.  D.,  organizer 
Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  P.  L.,  36. 

Rensselaer,  Ind.,  $15,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Reviews  (dept.),  29,  77,  184,  307, 
625,  672,  732,  792,  848. 

Reynolds,  Georgia  H.,  €238. 

Reynolds,  Mabel  M.,  848. 

Reynolds,  T:,  €238. 

Reynolds  L.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
17th  rpt,  316;  catalog  of  Roches- 
ter Engineering  Soc.  lib.,  321. 

Rhinelander,  Wis.,  $12,500  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Rhode  Island,  lib.  gifts  to  (Har- 
rison), €123. 

Rhode  Island  L.  Assoc.,  organiza- 
tion meeting,  124;  joint  meeting 
of  New  Eng.  lib.  clubs,  302-304; 

June  meeting,  621;  H.  O.  Brig- 
am,  sec.,  727;  annual  meeting, 
840-841. 

Rhode  Island  State  L.,  H.  O.  Brig- 
ham,  libn.,  634. 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  B:,  €239. 

Rhythm,  bibl.  of  (Miner),  683. 

Riant  collection,  in  Harvard  Univ. 
L.  (Dennis),  817-820. 

Rice,  H.  R.,  €239. 

Rice,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  C239. 

Richardson,  Cass,  €239. 

Richardson,  E.  C.,  €239;  on  A.  L. 
A.  com.  on  internal,  co-opera- 
tion, 25;  usefulness  of  "Guide  to 
literature  of  Am.  hist.,"  52;  the 
travelling  libn.,  58-64;  rpt  of  A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  internal,  co-op- 
eration, €134;  headquarters  for 
A.  L.  A.,  €162;  ist  vice-pres.  A. 
L.  A.,  €169;  treatment  of  books 
according  to  amount  of  their  use, 
Ci73- 

Richmond,   H:,    €239. 

Richmond,  H:  A.,  €239. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Carnegie  L.,  effort 
to  secure  site,  35. 

Rick,  Bertha  E.,  organizer  Plumb 
Memorial  L.,  Shelton,  Ct,  27. 

Ridgefield  (Ct)  L.,  Morris  Me- 
morial building,  632. 

Ridgway,  Edilh,  239. 

Rijey,  I.  W.,  Founder  of  Mormon- 
ism,  38. 


pa- 


Riverside  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  678. 

Robbins,  Mary  E.,  €239;  notes  by 
a  lib.  organizer,  14-15;  on  A.  L. 
A.  com.  on  lib.  training,  25;  rpt. 
of  A.  L.  A.  com.  on  lib.  train- 
ing, CSvioi. 

Roberts,  Flora  B.,  €239;  statistics 
of  state  libs.,  612-613;  sec.  Mich. 
L.  Assoc.,  620. 

Roberts,  Harriet  P.,  €239. 

Roberts,  W.  R.,  Demetrius  on 
style,  637. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  bibl.  of  (Wag- 
ner), 741. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    See  Reynolds  L. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Engineering 
Soc.,  321. 

Rockport,  Mass.,  Carnegie  offer 
accepted,  856. 

Rockville  (Ct)  P.  L.,  bequest  to, 
737- 

Roden,  Carl  B.,  €239;  vice-pres. 
111.  L.  Assoc.,  250;  treas.  Bibl. 
Soc.  of  Chic.,  301;  L.  of  Con- 
gress catalog  cards,  €194:  chair- 
man A.  L.  A.  Catalog  Section, 
€194. 

Root,  A.  S.,  €239;  L.  of  Congress 
catalog  cards,  €194. 

Root,  Mary  E.,  €239;  work  with 
youngest  children,  €217-218. 

Roper,  Eleanor,  sec.  111.  L.  Assoc., 
250. 

Rose,  Alice,  death  of,  848. 

Rose,  Grace  Delphine,  €239. 

Rosenberg  L.,  Galveston,  Tex.,  F. 
C.  Patten,  libn.,  635. 

Rosengarten,    J.    G.,    Franklin 
pers,  68 1. 

Rosenmuller,  Anne,  €239. 

Roth,  E.,  Bibl.  der  gesammten 
Krankenpflege,  638. 

Round  Table  meeting  for  small  li- 
braries, €224. 

Rules  affecting  the  public  (Cut- 
ter), 65-67. 

Rural  free  delivery,  at  Lewiston  F. 
L.,  630. 

Rushworth,  Mabel  Lois,  €239. 

Rutgers  College  L.,  new  building, 
855;  gifts  to,  855. 

Rylance,  Mrs.  Ellen  Coe,  death  of, 
680. 

Rylands  L.,  Manchester,  Eng., 
quarterly  bulletin,  68 i. 

Saffell,  C.  C.,  €239. 

St.  Deiniol's  L.,  Hawarden  (Sto- 
ry), 679. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  F.  P.  L.,  i3th 
rpt,  737;  sth  sup.  to  classified 
list,  741. 

St.  Louis  for  1904  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ing, 815,  834,  €151,  (Putnam) 
169,  (Council)  225. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Mercantile  L.,  du- 
plicate pay  collection,  238-239; 
57th  rpt,  258;  W.  L.  R.  Gif- 
ford,  libn..  858. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  analytical 
desired  for  Garnett's  Universal 
anthology,  4;  bulletin.  262.  860; 
9th  rpt,  632-633. 

St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Bulletin, 
262. 

St.  Mary's,  Canada,  $5000  from  A. 
Carnegie.  739- 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  P.  L.,  2 ist  rpt, 
316. 

St.  Peter,  Minn.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

St.  Petersburg,  Imperial  P.  L. 
(Canfield),  851. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  bulletin,  90, 
141,  196,  321,  741,  800;  i4th 
rpt,  191-192;  legacy  from  W.  S. 
Dickson,  260;  class  list  9,  860. 

Salem.  O.,  $17,500  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 139- 
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Saleski,  Mary,  €239. 

Salmond,  J:  W.,  Jurisprudence, 
142. 

Sampson,  F.  A.,  official  publica- 
tions of  Missouri,  89. 

Samuel,  Bunford,  portrait  index 
announced,  652. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Carnegie  L., 
B:  Wyche,  libn.,  195-196. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Mechanics' 
Institute  L.,  technical  reference 
list  no.  i,  636. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
35;  bulletin,  90,  141,  196,  321, 
741,  800,  860;  bill  approved  for 
site,  192;  $7500  additional  for 
branch  from  A.  B.  McCreery, 
318-319;  cornerstone  of  branch 
laid,  737 ;  bonds  voted  for  build- 
ing site,  737. 

Sanborn,  Alice  E.,  C239. 

Sanders,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  2d  vice-pres. 
R.  I.  L.  Assoc.,  124. 

Sandusky  (O.)  L.  Assoc.,  rpt.,  137. 

Sargent,  Abby  L.,  C239. 

Sargent,  Mary  E.,  C239. 

Sauk  Center,  Minn.,  $10,000  from 
A.  Carnegie,  139. 

Saunders,  F:,  death  of,  36,  74. 

Savage,  Agnes,  €239. 

Sawyer,  Jessie  S.,  asst.  Armour 
Inst.  L.,  Chicago,  181;  asst.  Iowa 
State  Univ.  L.,  728. 

Saxe,  Mary  S.,  239. 

Schaff,  Mae  Beatrice,  C239. 

Schanzlin,  Bessie,  C239. 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  F.  P.  L.. 
Carnegie  building  opened,  856. 

Schmidt,  Alfred  E.  W.,  C239. 

Schoeneweiss,  Louise,  £239. 

School  gardens,  bibl.  of  (Hemen- 
way),  683. 

School  libraries  ^Milner),  794.  See 
also  Libraries  and  schools. 

School  reading   (McMurry),   197. 

Schools.  See  Libraries  and  schools. 

Scientific  American.  857. 

Scientific  literature,  internat.  cata- 
logue of  (Andrews)  77-78,  (Ad- 
ler)  681. 

Scott,  Beulah  A.,  C239. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Frances  H.,  C239- 

Scott,  W:  A.,  Money  and  banking, 
197. 

Scott,  W:  E.  D.,  Story  of  a  bird 
lover,  682. 

Scovell,  J.  B.,  C239. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  P.  L.,  1 2th  rpt, 
85;  bulletin,  90,  636,  800;  index 
catalog,  800. 

Sears,  L.,  American  literature,  90. 

Sears,  Minnie  E.,  cataloger  Bryn 
Mawr  Coll.  L.,  731. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  P.  L.,  plans  for 
Carnegie  building,  258-259. 

Seaver,  Susan  R.,  C239. 

Seaver,  W:  N.,  Budmgton's  bibl. 
of  Iowa  state  publications,  673. 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  8th  rpt,  633. 

Seemann,  Samuel,  C239. 

Selden,  E.  C.  C239. 

Seligsberg,  Ella,  asst.  Drexel  L. 
School,  800. 

Serex,  Frederic,  C2.19. 

Serials,  in  public  libs,  in  Chicago 
and  Evanston,  supplement  (John 
Crerar  L.),  636;  binding  adver- 
tisements in  (Kimball),  766-767. 

Serrano  y  Ortega,  bibl.  de  la  cate- 
dral  de  Sevilla,  741. 

Severance,  H.  O.,  6239;  pres.  Ann 
Arbor  L.  Club,  180. 

Seville  cathedral,  bibl.  of  (Serrano 
y  Ortega).  741. 

Sewall,  W.  F.,  €239;  libn.  Toledo 
(O.)  P.  L.,  635- 

Seward,  G:  H.,  analysis  of  cata- 
log cards,  670. 

Sex,  bibl.  of  (Thompson),  741. 
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Seymour  L.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  open 
30 


Shadwell,  A.,  Drink,  temperance 
and  legislation,  38. 

Shakespeare  Memorial  L.,  Birming- 
ham F.  Ls.,  index  to,  68 1. 

Sharp,  Katharine  L.,  C239;  on  A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  lib.  training,  25; 
pres.  Illinois  L.  Assoc.,  248-250; 
rpt.  of  A.  L.  A.  com.  on  lib. 
training,  C83-ioi. 

Shattuck,  Helen  B.,  £239. 

Shaw,    A.    Capel,    Birmingham    F. 


Solberg,  Thorvald,  some  memories 
of    Charles    Ammi    Cutter,    769- 


770. 


Ls.,  87. 
Shaw,    Adele    M.,    day's    work    of 

libn.,  628. 

Shaw,  Laurence  M.,  C239. 
Shawhan,  Gertrude,  C23g. 
Shelbyville,   111.,   $10,000   from  A. 

Carnegie,  87. 
Shelbyville,      Ind.,      Carnegie      L. 

opened,  316.    ' 
Sheldon,  Carrie  B.,  732. 
Sheldon,  Sara  Palmer,  C239. 
Shepard,  George  G.,  C239. 
Shepard,  Mary  G.,  C230. 
Sherman,  Susan,  asst.  Carnegie  L., 

Braddock,  Pa.,  635. 
Sherrill,  Cecilia  A.,  death  of,  88. 
Shiels,  Effie  H.,  C23g. 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  Howe  Memor- 
ial L.,  dedicated,  737. 
Shryock,  Mabel,  C239. 
Sibley,  Mrs.   M.   J.,  6239. 
Sierra    Leone,     Africa,    Wesleyan 

High  School  L.,  856-857. 
Sikes,  Laura,  asst.  Osterhout  F.  L., 

28. 
Simmons   College   L.    School,   624, 

791-792. 
Simmons    L.,    Kenosha,    Wis.,    3d 

rpt,  676. 
Simpson,  Frances,  C239;  ref.  libn. 

Univ.    of   111.,    731;    syllabus  on 

hist,   of  lib.    (Bishop),  848-851. 
Sinclair,  Annie  L.,  €239. 
Sioux   City,   la.,   $10,000   from  A. 

Carnegie,   87;    announcement   of 

gift  an  error,  139. 
Skeffington,    Mary,    state   libn.    of 

Tennessee,  88. 
Slauson,  Allan  B.,  C239;  exchange 

of  duplicates  through  L.  of  Con- 
gress, 773-774- 
Smith,  A.  Elizabeth,  C239. 
Smith,  Abbie  C.,  C239. 
Smith,  Adele,  C239. 
Smith,  Charles  W.,  C239. 
Smith,  Cornelia  G.,  C239. 
Smith,  Daisy,  728. 
Smith,  Edith  M.  C239. 
Smith,  E:  R.,  Avery  Memorial  L. 

of     Architecture     at     Columbia 


Solvay,    N.    Y.,    $10,000    from    A. 

Carnegie,  87. 
Some    things    that    are    uppermost 

(Hosmer),  C3-8,  Ci34. 


spc.,   840. 

Smith.  Goldwin,  C239;  remarks  to 
A.  L.  A.,  Ciso-isi. 

Smith.  Helen  A.,  treas.  Ann  Arbor 
L.  Club,  1 80. 

Smith,  Joel  Sumner,  death  of,  139. 

Smith,  Justin  H.,  Arnold's  march 
from  Cambridge  to  Quebec,  682. 

Smith,  Katherine  L.,  Where  the 
little  ones  read  in  cities,  309; 
libs,  and  art  education,  674. 

Smith,  Laura,  sec.  Ohio  L.  Assoc., 
785. 

Smith,  Marie  M.,  C239,  791,  858. 

Smith,  Martha  Putnam,  C239- 

Smith,  Mary  A.,  asst.  Duquesne 
(Pa.)  P.  L..  635- 

Smith,  Nellie  M.,  C23Q. 

Smith.  T.  Guilford,  0240. 

Smithsonian  Institution  L.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  rpt,  85-86;  mis- 
cellaneous collections  1376,  322. 

Soil,  bibl.  of  (Hall),  86 1. 


Somerville    (Mass.)     P.     L.,    3Oth 
-250;          rpt,  259-260,  321. 
L   lib.       Soule,    C:    C.,    Brooklyn    Carnegie 
branch    lib.    buildings,    113-114; 
rpt.  of  trustees  of  A.  L.  A.  en- 
dowment   fund,     Ci3i-i32;     re- 
appointed    to    A.     L.    A.     Pub. 
Board,  C226. 

Soule,   Martha  N.,   C240. 

South  American  republics,  bibl.  of 
(Paxson),  683. 

South  Australia  P.  L.,  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery,  Adelaide,  rpt., 
195- 

South  Carolina,  lib.  gifts  to  (Har- 
rison), Ci23. 

South  Dakota,  dept.  of  public  in- 
struction, demand  on  publishers, 
7S6,  777- 

South  Orange  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L., 
gift  to.  857. 

South  Wales,  Carnegie  lib.  gift  to 
(Harrison),  Ci25. 

Southampton,  Mass.,  lib.  building 
for,  634. 

Southbridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
260. 

Southern  libraries  (Johnson) , 
C69-7I,  Ci69- 

Spangler,  Louise,  C24O. 

Sparks,  Marion  E.,  848. 

Sparta  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
building  opened,  633. 

Spaulding,  Ida  M.,  marriage,   732. 

Special  collections  in  American 
libs. :  Landberg  coll.  of  Arabic 
mss.  (Torrey),  53-57;  Avery 
Memorial  L.  of  Architecture 
(Smith),  277-285;  Harris  coll. 
of  Amer.  poetry  at  Brown  Univ. 
(Brigham),  658-660;  oriental 
coll.  of  Count  Paul  Riant  now 
in  L.  of  Harvard  Univ.  (Den- 
nis), 817-820. 

Specialization  of  libs.  (Canfield), 
820-822. 

Spellman,  Lorinda  B.,  C240. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  C24O. 

Sperry,  Helen,  vice-pres.  Ct  L. 
Assoc.,  180. 

Spiers,  R.  P.  See  Anderson,  W: 
J.,  and  Spiers. 

Spofford,  A.  R.,  mental  and  me- 
chanical in  libs.,  10-12. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  $75,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  261. 

Sport,  list  of  works  on  (N.  Y.  P. 
L.  bulletin),  321,  636. 

ap- 


Univ.,  277-285. 

Smith,  Elva  S..  C239.  L.  toullettn),  321.  636. 

Smith,   Faith   E.,  sec.   Mo.   L.  As-      Springfield    (Mass.)    City    L., 


prentice  class,  35,  633;  lectures, 
316;  list  of  books  on  gardening, 
321;  list  of  current  periodicals, 
321 ;  children's  vacation  read- 
ing, 633:  42d  rpt,  7377.18;  list 
of  cheerful  books,  741;  Monthly, 
741. 

Springfield,  O.,  Warder  P.  L., 
3ist  rpt,  678. 

Squires,  Norma,  marriage,  858. 

Stackus,  Edith  Chatham,  C24O. 

Stammhammer,  J.,  bibl.  der  Fin- 
anzwissenschaft,  637. 

Standbridge,  Mary  E.,  €240. 

Stanford  Univ.  L.,  new  lib.  build- 
ing for,  799. 

Stanley,  Harriet  H.,  children's 
books  of  1903,  C2o8-2io. 

Stanley,  Hiram  M.,  death  of,  261. 

Stansbury,  Alta  L.,  732. 

State  documents  (A.  L.  A.  rpt  on 
public  documents),  Cios-io6; 
proposed  co-operation  in  bibl.  of 
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(liasse),  609;  needed  reforms 
in  (Godard),  613;  clearing- 
house for  (Goddard),  614. 

State  librarians.  Set  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Librarians. 

State  library  associations  (dept), 
^6,  74,  122.  179,  247,  302,  620, 
671,  726,  778,  835. 

State  library  commissions  (dept), 
25,  72,  122,  178,  301,  620,  670, 
725,  778,  834. 

State  library  commissions,  record 
of,  21-22;  co-operative  buying 
list  of  books,  37,  800. 

State  publications,  pt  2  (Hasse), 
78-80. 

State  publications,  bibl.  of  Iowa 
(Budington),  673;  list  of  Wis- 
consin (Wis.  F.  L.  Com.),  800- 
801. 

State  reports  for  distribution 
(Fletcher),  4. 

Staten  Island,  Carnegie  libs,  for, 
633. 

Staten  Island  Academy,  lib.  in- 
struction at,  317. 

Statistics,  lib.  (rpt  A.  L.  A.  com. 
on  lib.  administration),  C'7i-76, 
(Foster)  C76-8i;  weak  points 
in  (Bostwick),  C8i-82,  Ci6o. 

Staton,   Frances   M.,   C24O. 

Stearns,  Lutie  E.,  £240;  survival 
of  the  fittest?,  13-14;  lib.  train- 
ing of  Wis.  summer  school, 
(0152-153;  registration  or  licens- 
ing of  libns.,  C2 1 9-220;  lib. 
buildings,  Cast;  sec.  A.  L.  A. 
State  L.  Commissions  Section, 

C223. 

Stechert,  Mrs.  G.    E.,   C24O. 

Steel  works,  bibl.  of  (Brearley, 
Ibbotson),  197. 

Steenberg,  A.  S.,  some  impres- 
sions of  a  visit  to  American  libs., 
606-607 ;  Cta  f  olk-bibliothek 
(Josephson),  627-628. 

Sterner,  B.  C.,  €240;  some  prob- 
lems cone,  prose  fiction,  C33- 
35.  €156;  duplicate  pay  collec- 
tions and  commercial  libs.,  Ci57- 
158;  on  A.  L.  A.  com.  on  rela- 
tions with  booktrade,  834. 

Steinman,  Elizabeth,  C24O. 

Sterling,  111.,  $15,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  139. 

Stern,  Renee  B.,  Cz4o;  sec.  Chic. 
L.  Club,  305. 

Stetson,  Willis  K.,  C24o;  Tales 
from  Black-wood,  as  revived, 
104;  simple  form  of  book  stack, 
652. 

Stetson,  Mrs.  Willis  K.,  C240. 

Steubenville,  O.,  Carnegie  L.,  rpt., 
192. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Alice  F.,  C24O. 

Stevens,  Bertha  V.,  €240. 

Stevens,  E:  F.,  671. 

Stevens,  Frank  W.,  €240. 

Stevens,  Margaret  K.,  C24O. 

Stevens,  W:  F.,  Decimal  classi- 
fication for  railroad  books,  114- 
115;  outline  for  a  lib.  report, 
297. 

Stevenson,  Mabel,  C240. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  bibl.  of  (Prid- 
eattx),  197. 

Stewart,  Irene,  cataloger  Carnegie 
L.  of  Pittsburgh,  740. 

Stewart,  Rose  Gemmill,  C240. 

Stone,  G:,   C24O. 

Stone,  Witmer,  and  Cram,  W:  E., 
American  animals,  38. 

Story,  Ja.  C..  St.  Deiniol's  L., 
Hawarden,  679. 

Strassburg,  Germany,  libs,  of 
(Gass.),  35. 

Street.  Marietta  L.,  732. 

Strickland,    E:   Dinwoodie,    C24O. 

Strohm,    A.    J.,    C24o;    and    Jahr, 


T.,  bibl.  of  co-operative  cata- 
loging, 89. 

Stronghurst  Mfg.  Co.,  magazine 
and  book  cover,  319. 

Subject  entries  for  card  catalogs, 
suggested  modification  (Tyler) , 

21-22. 

Subject  heading,  for  dictionary 
catalogs  of  children's  books 
(Carnegie  L.),  320-321;  A.  L. 
A.  list  (Fletcher),  Cio8. 

Subscription  enterprises,  Dr.  Gar- 
nett  not  associated  with,  171. 

Sullivan,  Ind.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  87. 

Sunday-schools,  list  of  books  rec- 
ommended for  (Church  L.  As- 
soc.),  37;  libs.  (Burton,  Mat- 
thews), 794. 

Superior  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  Miss  G. 
0.  Edwards,  libn.,  680. 

Survival  of  the  fittest?  (Stearns), 
13-14. 

Sutliff,  Helen  B.,  C240. 

Swan,  Mrs.  W:  G.,  C24O. 

Swedish  libraries,  Om  folk-biblio- 
thek  (Steenberg),  627-628;  Kat- 
alog  over  boger  skikket  for 
folkebogsamlinger,  740. 

Swezey,  Anne  D.,  732. 

Swift,  Lindsay,  vice-pres.  Mass. 
L.  Club,  303;  public  lib.  expan- 
sion, 713-716. 

Switzer,  W.  H.,  heating  in  Ilion 
(N.  Y.)  P.  L..  195. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  rpt,  137- 
138. 

Syracuse  University  L.,  bequest 
to,  739- 

Taber,   Esther,   C240. 

Taber,  Josephine,  asst.  libn.  Seat- 
tle P.  L.,  680. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
building  opened,  633. 

Taintor,  Mabel  G.,  marriage,   635. 

Tales  from  Blackwood,  as  revived 
(Stetson),  104. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  life  of  Lincoln 
(Wyer),  156. 

Tariff-union,  bibl.   of   (Fisk),  90. 

Taunton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  37th  -rpt, 
192;  $10,000  additional  from  A. 
Carnegie,  _26i ;  cornerstone  laid 
of  Carnegie  building,  738. 

Taylor,  Ida  M.,  C240. 

Taylor,  R.  A.,  C24O. 

Taylorville,  111.,  $12,500  from  A. 
Carnegie,  261. 

Teachers'  reading  (N.  Y.  P.  L. 
Bulletin),  186. 

Tecumseh,  Mich.,  $8000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  139. 

Teggart,  F:  J:,  on  A.  L.  A.  com. 
on  lib.  administration,  25;  chair- 
man A.  L.  A.  com.  on  handbook 
of  Am.  libs.,  25. 

Temperance,  bibl.  of  (Shadwell), 
38. 

Temple,  Mabel,  C24O. 

Temple,  London,  bibl.  of  (Bellot), 
142. 

Tennessee,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harri- 
son), Ci23. 

Tennessee  State  L.,  Miss  Skef- 
fington,  libn.,  88. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  gift  of  lib. 
building  to,  87. 

Texas,    lib.    gifts    to    (Harrison), 

Cl23. 

Texas  State  L.  Assoc.,  urges  state 
lib.  commission,  125;  2d  ann. 
meeting,  841-842. 

Texas  state  lib.  commission  pro- 
posed, 138. 

Thackeray,  W:  M.,  letters  and  au- 
tographs (Penn.  L.  Club),  845. 

Thayer,  C:  Snow,  C240. 

Thayer,  Maude,  €240. 


Theological      literature      in      libs. 

(Ayres),   601-603. 
Thompson,  Helen  B.,  Mental  traits 
of  sex,  741. 

Thompson,  Herb.  M.,  relations  be- 
tween public  educ.  and  public 
libs.,  851. 

Thompson,  Ja.  W.,  vice-pres.  Bibl. 
Soc.  of  Chicago,  301. 

Thompson,  Mary  E.,  death  of,  635. 
Thomson,  John,  A.  L.  A.  com.  on 
relation  of  libs,  to  booktrade, 
Ci35;  forms  of  headings  for  gov. 
docs.,  C 1 88- 1 89;  A.  L.  A.  head- 
quarters, 762. 

Thomson,  O.  R.  H.,  classification 
and  shelving  of  magazines  in 
large  branch  libs.,  68;  classifi- 
cation of  fiction,  770-772. 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  £240;  councillor 
A.  L.  A.,  Ci69. 

Tillinghast,  W:  T.,  Vorschrift  fur 
die  Verfassung  des  alphabetis- 
chen  Nominat-Zettelkatalogs  der 
Druckwerke  der  k.  k.  Hofbib- 
liothek,  29-30. 

Tipton  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  gift  of  $5000 
endowment,  192. 

Tisdall,  W.  St  CJ,  Noble  eight- 
fold path,  682. 

Title-pages,  faulty  methods  in  is- 
sue of  (Edmands)  156,  (Bost 
Book  Co.)  261.  See  also  Peri- 
odicals. 

Titus,  Mary  V.,  cataloger  Prison 
Assoc.,  N.  Y.  City,  195. 

Tobitt,  Edith,  C24O. 

Todd,  Mary  E.,  £240. 

Toledo  (O.)  P.  L.,  resignation  of 
libn.,  36;  W.  F.  Sewall,  libn., 
635. 

Tolstoy,  bibl.  of  (Dragonoff),  802. 

Tompkins,   Kathleen,   C24O. 

Tompkins,  Marion  V.%  C24O. 

Topic  blanks,  at  Cincinnati  P.  L,., 
239- 

Toronto,  Ont,  Can.,  $350,000  from 
A.  Carnegie,  87;  offer  accepted, 
138. 

Torrey,  C:  C.,  Landberg  coll.  of 
Arabic  mss.  at  Yale  Univ.,  53-57. 

Travelling  librarian,  the  (Rich- 
ardson), 58-64. 

Travelling  libraries  (A.  L.  A. 
State  L.  Com.  Section  discus- 
sion), C222-223;  state  travelling 
lib.  com.  for  Colorado,  620;  and 
women's  clubs,  667. 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  lecture 
course,  86;  catalog  on  science, 
useful  arts,  fine  arts,  196;  gift 
to,  799,  857. 

Trinity  College  L.,  Hartford,  Ct, 
rpt,  738. 

Troeger,  Andrew,   death   of,   635. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  name  changed 
from  Y.  M.  L.  A.,  260. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Y.  M.  L.  A.,  rpt, 
86;  name  changed  to  Troy  P. 
L.,  260. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  pres.  Ct  L. 
Assoc.,  180. 

Tufts,  J.  H.,  literature  of  hist  of 
philosophy,  299. 

Tufts  L.,  Weymouth,  Mass.,  24th 
rpt,  317;  class  list  no.  3,  321. 

Tulane  Univ.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Tilton  L.,  316. 

Tuscola,  111.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie. 319. 

Tutt.  Helen,   CZAO. 

Tuttle,  W.  E.,  C240. 

Tyler.  Alice  S.,  modification  of 
subject  entries  for  card  catalogs, 
21-22. 

Tyler,  Moses  C..  lib.  given  to  Mar- 
quette  State  Normal  School,  630. 

Tytler,  W.,  2d  vice-pres.  Ontario 
L.  Assoc.,  244. 
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Underwood^  F.  J.,  C24O. 

Union,  S.  C.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 139;  offer  accepted,  260. 

United  States  bank  (Catterall), 
197. 

United  States  catalog,  793. 

U.  S.  census,  volumes  on  Manu- 
factures (lies),  592. 

U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
list  of  publications,  1816-1902, 
141. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
bibl.  of  co-education,  197;  bibl. 
of  writers  on  education,  860. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
indexes  to  agriculture  literature, 
198,  862;  bulletins,  321,  860;  cir- 
cular, 860. 

U.  S.  government,  select  list  of 
books  on  the  cabinets  of  Eng. 
and  Am.  (L.  of  Congress),  682; 
constitution  of  U.  S.  (L.  of 
Congress),  682. 

U.  S.  navy,  selected  list  of  works 
on  (Edmunds),  322. 

Universal  anthology,  ed.  by  R: 
Garnett,  analyticals  desired  (St. 
Louis  P.  L.),  4. 

Universities  and  encouragement  of 
serious  reading  (Collins),  233- 
235- 

University  education  in  two  weeks 
(Gaillard),  8-10. 

University  extension,  encourage- 
ment of  serious  reading  through, 
225-227;  Oxford  conference  on 
public  libs,  and  public  education, 
718-719. 

University  libraries,  relation  of  de- 
partmental and  group  libs,  to 
main  lib.  (Burton),  Ci9-23. 

University  of  California  L.,  build- 
ing needed,  138. 

University  of  Chicago,  lib.  plans, 
70-71,  (Burton)  Cig-23. 

University  of  Colorado  L.,  Boul- 
der, cornerstone  laid,  86;  Miss 
Bird,  libn.,  634. 

University  of  Illinois  L.,  rpt.,  678. 

University  of  Illinois  State  L. 
School,  change  in  requirements, 
28;  lib.  club  meeting,  28;  notes 
and  news,  76-77,  253,  307,  623- 
624,  731-732,  792,  847-848;  theses 
and  bibliographies,  183-184;  can- 
didates for  B.  L.  S.  degree,  307; 
sketch  of,  Cpg-iop;  Simpson's 
syllabus  on  lib.  hist.  (Bishop), 
848-851. 

University  9f  Michigan  L.,  growth 
of  collection,  35;  rpt,  193. 

University  of  Nebraska  L.,  bien- 
nial rpt.,  86. 

University  of  State  of  N.  Y.  See 
N.  Y.  State  L. 

University  of  Texas,  P.  L.  Wind- 
sor, libn.,  680;  lib.  course  at,  856. 

Upleger,  Margaret  C.,  C24O. 

Urbana,  O.,  $15,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 261. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  cornerstone 
laid,  316. 

Utley,  G:  B.,  C24o;  rare  books  of 
Diocesan  L.,  38,  90;  sketch  of 
Md.  Diocesan  L.,  736. 

Utley,  Mrs.  G:  B.,  £240. 

Utley,  H:  M.,  C240;  pres.  Mich. 
L.  Assoc.,  620. 

Van  Allen,  Edith,  marriage,  88. 

Van  Duzee,  E.  P.,  C24o;  Brown- 
ing Society  papers,  104;  pres. 
Buffalo  L.  Club,  842. 

Van  Duzee,  Mrs.   E.  P.,  C24O. 

Van  Hoevenberg,  Eliz.,  C24o; 
vice-pres.  Ct.  L.  Assoc.,  180. 

Van  Peyma,  C.  J.,  C24O. 

Van  Scoter,  W:  B.,  0240. 

Vance,  Edna  C.,  marriage,   732. 


Vatican,   Rome,  fire  in,   799. 

Vermont,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 
Ci23-i24. 

Vermont  F.  L.  Commission,  4th 
biennial  rpt.,  73;  book  list,  321. 

Vermont  L.  Assoc.,  Niagara  Falls 
meeting,  621. 

Victoria  P.  L.  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 262;  catalog,  pt  3,  636. 

Vienna,  _  Imperial  L.,  Vorschrift 
fur  die  Verfassung  des  alpha- 
betischen  Nominal-Zettelkatalogs 
der  Druckwerke  der  k.  k.  Hof- 
bibliothek,  29-30. 

Vinton,  la.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 139. 

Virgin,  E.  H.(  £240. 

Virginia,   lib.   gifts  to    (Harrison), 

Cl24. 

Virginia  State  L.,  J.  P.  Kennedy 
libn.,  799. 

Visalia,  Cal.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 139. 

Voullieme,  E.,  Der  Buchhandel 
Kolns  bis  zum  Ende  des  fiinf- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts,  793. 

Wadleigh  High  School  L.,  Miss 
Florence  Dowden,  libn.,  139. 

Wadlin,  Horace  G.,  €240;  libn. 
Boston  P.  L.,  36-37,  52;  on  A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  resolutions,  Ci33- 
1 68;  duplicate  pay  C9llections, 
C59;  public  lib.  expansion,  716. 

Wagner,  H.  F.,  Robinson  und  die 
Robinsonaden  in  unserer  Jugend- 
literatur,  741. 

Wagner,  Sula,  €240;  vice-pres. 
Mo.  L.  Assoc.,  840. 

Wait,    Marie   Fox,   C24O. 

Waldo,  Celia  F.,  C24O. 

Walds,   Marie   L.,    733. 

Wales,  Eliz.,  libn.  Farnsworth  L., 
Oconto,  Wis.,  195. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Dora  P.,  C24O. 

Walker,  E:,  Patent  Office  L.,  Lon- 
don, 87. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  $25,000  from 
A.  Carnegie,  857. 

Wallace,  Charlotte  E.,  vice-pres. 
Keystone  State  L.  Assoc.,  782. 

Wallace,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  C24O. 

Walpole  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  new  build- 
ing dedicated,  316. 

Waltham  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  316; 
Bulletin,  321. 

Wambaugh,  E,,  ed.,  Littleton's 
Tenures  in  English,  683. 

Wandell,  Caroline,  848. 

Ward,  Helen  M.,   C240. 

Ward,  Langdon  L.,  C24O. 

Warder  P.  L,  Springfield,  O.,  rpt, 
678. 

Warner,  Alice  MacDougal,  C240. 

Warner,  Nannie  Morison,  C240. 

Warner  lib.  of  world's  best  litera- 
ture (Hooper),  156. 

Warren,  Mrs.,  C24O. 

Warren,  H.  E.,  and  others,  Psycho- 
logical  index  no.  9,  322. 

Warren,  Irene,  pres.  Chic.  L.  Club 
3<>5- 

Warren   (O.)   L.  Assoc.,  rpt.,  317. 

Warren   (Pa.)   L.  Assoc.,  rpt.,  86. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  857. 

Washburn,  Wis.,  $15,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  139. 

Washington,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harri- 
son), Cl24- 

Washington  County   (Md.)   F.  L., 

2d  rpt,  856;  Christmas  bulletin, 

860. 
Washington     (D.     C.)     L.     Assoc. 

See  Dist  of  Columbia  L.  Assoc. 
Washington    (D.    C.)    P.    L.     See 

District  of  Columbia  P.  L. 
Washington   State  L.   Commission, 

73' 


Waterman,  Lucy  D.,  libn.  Benson 
Memorial  L.,  Titusyille,  Pa.,  636. 

Waters,  Caroline  E.,  €240. 

Watertown  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  35th 
rpt,  193. 

Watson,  Carrie  M.,  C24O. 

Watson,  Jessie  McLeish,  €240- 

Watson,  W:  R:,  C240. 

Watterson,  Roberta  F.,  libn.-in- 
charge  Prospect  branch  Brook- 
lyn P.  L.,  858. 

Watts,  Carrie  E.,  vice-pres.  Ann 
Arbor  L.  Club,  180. 

Watts,  Florence  A.,  €240. 

Weber,  Miss,  €240. 

Weber,  Mrs.  Jessie  P.,  C24o;  vice- 
pres.  Nat.  Ass.  State  Libns.,  614. 

Webster  F.  L.,  New  York  City, 
rpt,  84-85. 

Webster  City,  la.,  Kendall 
Young  L.,  bequest  to,  739. 

Weed,  C.  M.,  and  Dearborn,  Ned, 
Birds  in  their  relations  to  man, 
682. 

Weeks,  Fred  Boughton,  C24O. 

Weitenkampf,  Frank,  work  on 
lithography,  88;  caricatures, 
their  use  to  the  lib.,  112-113; 
accession  book,  why?,  295-297; 
Krupp  L.,  Essen,  Prussia,  679. 

Welch,  Ellen,  C24o. 

Welch,  T.  V.,  C24o. 

Wellesley  College  L.,  Miss  H.  St 


19. 


B.  Brooks,  asst.  libn.,  31 

Wellington  (New  Zealand)" P.  L., 
rpt,  318. 

Wellman,  H.  C.,  €240;  com.  on 
relation  to  libs,  to  booktrade, 
Ciss;  net  price  system,  Ci47, 
Ci4§;  A.  L.  A.  headquarters, 
763-764. 

Wells,  Emma  C.,  cataloger  N.  J. 
Hist.  Soc.  L.,  27. 

Wells,  H.  G.,  Mankind  in  the 
making,  674,  695;  public  libs, 
and  serious  reading,  768-769. 

Wells,  Philip  P.,  ed.,  Literature 
of  Am.  history,  supplement, 
1900,  1901,  38. 

Welsh,  Robert  Gilbert,  €240. 

Wesleyan  Univ.  L.,  Middletown, 
Ct,  138. 

Wessels,  A.,   C24O. 

Wesson,  Eliz.  H.,  sec.  N.  J.  L. 
Assoc.,  784. 

West  Virginia  University  L.,  new 
building  (Wiggin)  667-668, 
(Medlicott)  756. 

Westcoat,  Lula  M.,  C2,io. 

Westcott,  Brooke  F.,  Life  and  let- 
ters, 683. 

Western  Massachusetts  L.  Club, 
joint  meeting  of  New  Eng.  lib. 
clubs,  302-304;  institutes,  727; 
Oct.  meeting,  789. 

Western  Reserve  Univ.,  lib.  train- 
ing school  endowed  by  A.  Car- 
negie, 103;  W.  H.  Brett,  dean, 
319;  Ford  coll.  of  bibliography 
tor,  856. 

Westfield  (Mass.)  Athenaeum,  class 
in  lib.  training,  856. 

Westfield,  N.  Y.    See  Patterson  L. 

Westmount  (Can.)  P.  L.,  rpt,  739. 

Wharton,  Edith,  vice  of  reading, 
735- 

barton,  Miriam  B.,  cataloger 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Facul- 
ty L.  of  Md.,  27;  acting  libn. 
Carnegie  L.  McKeesport,  Pa., 
728. 

Wharton,  Sarah  P^  C24O. 

White,  Alice  G.,  €240. 

White,  Andrew  Curtis,   C?4O. 

White,  Cornelia  C.,  C24i. 

White,  E.  R.,  C24i. 

White,  Eugene,  €-241. 

White,  Gertrude  Fitch,  C24I. 

White,  Marinda  S.,  C24i. 
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Whitney,    Mrs.    Carrie    Westlake. 

€241. 

Whitney,    Ja.    L.,    resignation    as 
libn.  Boston  P.  L..  37;  chief  of 
Document    dept.    Boston    P.    L., 
88;    resignation    from    A.    L.    A. 
finance  com.,  Cz26. 
Whitten,   R.    H.,   €241. 
Whittier,  Florence  B.,  treas.  Cali- 
fornia L.  Assoc.,  74. 
Whittlesey,    Julia    M.,    C24i ;    in- 
structor    in     Simmons     College, 
636. 

Wicoff,  S.  L.,  C24I. 
Wicoff,  Mrs.  S.  L.,  €241. 
Wiggin.   Pauline  G.,  lib.   of  West 

Va.   Univ.,  667-668. 
Wightman,  Alice  G.,  C24i. 
Wilbur,   Amey  C.,   6241. 
Wilbur,  Mary  J.,  C24I. 
Wilcox,    Ethan,    ist    vice-pres.    R. 

I.  L.  Assoc.,   124. 
Wiley,  Vonie  A.,  848. 
Wilkie,      Sir      David,      bibl.      of 

(Bayne),  684. 
Willcox,    E.    S.,    public    lib.    and 

public  school,  674. 
Williams,   E.   C.,   Browning   Socie- 
ty   papers,     52,     (Merrill,     Van 
Duzee)    104. 
Williams,   E.  T.,  C24i. 
Williams,  G:  W.,  trustee  A.  L.  A. 

endowment  fund,  Ci6g. 
Williams,   Lizzie  Annie,   C24i. 
Williams,   Mary,   €241. 
Williams,  Rufus  P.,  C24i. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Rufus  P.,  C24i. 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  $10,000  from 

A.  Carnegie,  87. 
Willis,    H.    P.      See   Laughlin,   J. 

L.,  and  Willis. 

Wilmanns,     Aug.,      Beitrage     zur 
Bucherkunde  u.  Philologie  (Jos- 
ephson),  672-673. 
Wifmette,    111.,    $10,000    from    A. 

Carnegie,    195. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Institute  F.  L., 

bulletin,     196;     46th    rpt.,    317; 

use      of      Booklovers'      Library 

books    (Bowerman),   772-773. 

Wilmington,   N.    C.,   $25,000   from 

A.  Carnegie,  87. 

Wilmington    (O.)    P.    L.,    corner- 
stone laid  of  Carnegie  building, 
738. 
Wilson,  Halsey  W.,  C24i. 


Wilson,     L:     N..     bibl.     of     child 
study,    141;   bibl.   of  G.   Stanley 
Hall,  860. 
Winchell,   F.    Mabel,   pres.    N.   H. 

L.  Assoc.,  124. 

Windsor,  Phineas  L.,  C24i ;  libn. 
Univ.  of  Texas,  680. 

Windsor,  Mrs.  Phineas  L.,  C24i. 

Wing,  Mrs.  Kath.  W.,  death  of, 
848. 

Winona  school  for  librarians,  184. 

Winser,  Beatrice,  C24i ;  encour- 
agement of  serious  reading  by 
public  libraries,  237-238. 

Wire,  Dr.  G:  E.,  €241;  marriage, 
261. 

Wire,  Mrs.  G:  E.,  C24i. 

Wiscasset,  Me.,  $4000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  261. 

Wisconsin,  towns  without  public 
libs.,  317;  lib.  gifts  to  (Harri- 
son), 124;  list  for  township 
libs.,  636. 

Wisconsin  F.  L.  Commission,  4th 
biennial  rpt.,  25-26;  increased 
appropriations  for,  138,  301; 
book  list  no.  3,  262;  supplement, 
636;  bibliography  bulletins,  636, 
800;  buying  list  of  recent  books, 
800;  list  of  state  publications, 
800-801 ;  changes  in  organization, 
?3S. 

Wisconsin  State  Hist.  Soc.  L., 
50th  meeting,  35;  sist  meeting, 
798. 

Wisconsin  summer  school,  128, 
(Stearns)  Ci52-i53;  1903  ses- 
sion, 672. 

Witham,  Eliza,  making  a  lib.  use- 
ful, 604. 

Witmar,  Jennie  A.,  C24i. 

Wolle,  Grace  A.,  C24i. 

Women's  clubs,  encouragement  of 
serious  reading  by  (Thurlqw), 
227-229;  and  travelling  libs., 
667. 

Wood,  F:  C,  C24i. 

Wood,  Harriet  A.,  libn.  Cedar 
Rapids  F.  L.,  195. 

Wood,  Mildred  C.    C24i. 

Woodcock,  Anna  S.,  €-241. 

Woodman,   Mary   S.,   C24i. 

Woodmansee,   Ralph   C.,   C24i. 

Woods,  Catharine  J.,  C24i. 

Woodward,  Gertrude,  vice-pres. 
Ann  Arbor  L.  Club,  180. 


Wooster,  O.,  $12,500  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 139. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  libn's 
salary  increased,  260;  43d  rpt., 
633;  finding  list  of  books  in 
modern  languages,  80 1. 

Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Law 
L.,  sth  rpt.,  193-194. 

Wray,  Eliz.  B.,  asst.  Brooklyn  P. 
L.,  671. 

Wright,  Ada,  C24i. 

Wright,   C:    E.,  marriage,   28. 

Wright,  Jennie  C.,  C24i. 

Wright,   Margaret,   C24i. 

Wright,  Mary  M.,  £241. 

Wright,  P.  B.,  C24i ;  duplicate  pay 
collections  of  popular  books, 
C40-4I,  Cis6;  resolution  on  net 
price  system,  Cisi;  pres.  Mo. 
L.  Assoc.,  840. 

Wrigley,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  resigna- 
tion, 140. 

Wyche,  B:,  libn.  Carnegie  L.  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  195-196. 

Wyer,  J.  I.,  jr..  €241;  on  A.  L. 
A.  travel  com.,  25;  Tarbell's 
Life  of  Lincoln,  156;  A.  L.  A. 
secretary's  rpt.,  Ci27-i28;  sec. 
A.  L.  A.,  Ci6g;  bibl.  of  educa- 
tion, 637. 

Wyer,  Malcolm  Glenn,  C24i;  libn. 
Coburn  L.  Colorado  College,  740. 

Wyman,  A.  L.,  C24i. 

Wyman,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  C24i. 

Wyoming,  lib.  gifts  to  (Harrison), 

Cl24. 

Yale  University  L.,  Landberg  coll. 
of  Arabic  mss.  (Torrey),  53-57; 
death  of  J.  Sumner  Smith,  139; 
bibl.  of  class  of  1887,  684. 

York  (Eng.)   P.  L.,  rpt.,  679. 

Young,  Hester,  C24i;  cataloger 
Toronto  Univ.  L.,  196. 

Young  L.,  Webster  City,  la.,  be- 
quest to,  739. 

Youngstown  (O.)  See  McMillan 
F  L 

Yust,  W:  F.,  C24i;  lib.  legisla- 
tion in  1902,  1 6- 1 8. 

Zimmerman,  W.  F.,  C24I ;  rela- 
tions of  booktrade  and  libs., 
Ci36-I40. 

Zueblin,  C:,  Am.  municipal  pro- 
gress, 735. 


PSEUDONYMS  AND  ANONYMS. 


PSEUDONYMS. 

Arke,  Simon.  —  Clifford  Howard, 
262. 

Grave,  Dawn.  —  Agata  Dolores 
Mercedes  Oeston,  262. 

Livy.  —  Charles  Adolphe  Living- 
ston, 638. 

Lizabeth.  —  Kathryn  Wallace,  262. 

Viller,  Fredrik.  —  Christian  Spar- 
re,  638. 

ANONYMS. 

Animal  stories  for  little  people.  — 
Hartwell  James,  198. 

Beautiful  thoughts  from  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes;  arranged  by 
F.  W.  H.  —  Frederick  W.  Hal- 
lam,  compiler,  108. 

Book  of  offices  and  prayers.  — 
Charles  Morris  Addison  and 
John  W.  Suter,  comps.,  142. 

Creamery  patrons'  handbook.  — 
Joseph  Kolarik,  198. 

Electrical  catechism.  —  Cecil  P. 
Poole,  198. 

Few  charades.  —  James  M.  Cod- 
man,  262. 


Fur  traders  of  the  Columbia  Riv- 
er and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as 
described  by  VVashington  Irv- 
ing. —  Frank  Lincoln  Olmsted, 
638. 

Grandmother's  advice  to  Elizabeth. 

—  William     Rutherford     Hayes 
Trowbridge,  684. 

Harvard  alphabet.  —  William  Bond 
Wheelwright,  Henry  Webster 
Palmer,  Floyd  Reading  Dubois, 
198. 

His  story,  their  letters:  a  prologue 
by  F.  D.  B.  —  Anna  Warner 
French,  198. 

Letters  of  her  mother  to  Elizabeth. 

—  William      Rutherford     Hayes 
Trowbridge,  684. 

Letters  of  an  American  countess  to 
her  friend. — Mrs.  Olive  Harper, 
198. 

The  lover's  progress,  told  by  him- 
self. —  Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly, 
198. 

Manual  of  Christian  doctrine,  by 
a  seminary  professor.  —  Brother 
John  Chrysostom  [Joseph  John 
Conlan],  142. 


Manual  of  modern  medicine.  — 
Robert  H.  Brown,  142. 

Modern  baker.  —  Charles  F.  Kre- 
mer,  262. 

Notes  on  titles.  —  Edgar  G.  Mil- 
ler, 262. 

Olmsted's  poems  of  the  house  and 
other  poems.  —  George  Edward 
Woodberry,  ed.,  638. 

The  planter;  or,  thirteen  years  in 
the  south,  by  a  northern  man.  — 
Rev.  D.  Brown,  684. 

Prairie  winter;  by  an  Illinois  girl. 
—  Belle  Owen,  262. 

Stories  in  verse  for  children.  — 
James  Emlin,  142. 

Synopsis  of  obstetrics.  —  Earle 
Phineas  Huff,  198. 

Thoughts  from  Maeterlinck.  — 
Esther  Stella  Sutro  (Mrs.  Al- 
fred Sutro),  comp.,  638. 

White  House  gallery  of  official 
portraits  of  the  presidents.  — 
George  Raywood  Devitt,  262. 

Wit  and  htimor  of  American  states- 
men. —  Frederic  Reddale,  198. 

The  writer's  blue  book:  by  an  ed- 
itor.— Leigh  Hadley  Irvine,  198. 
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